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DEDICATION  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


TO  MY   HONORED   FRIEND, 
THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  BLANCO  WIHTE  OF  DUBLIN, 

A  PRESBYTER   OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  KXGIiAND. 

I  dedicate  this  volume,  my  dear  sir,  to  you,  in  token  of  the  fellowsLip  of 
mind  and  heart  existing  between  us  —  a  fellowship  springing  out  of  our  com- 
mon consciousness  of  that  evangelical  truth  which,  fitt^  and  designed  to  unite 
dl  men  together  in  one  community,  begets  friendship  on  both  sides  the  ocean 
between  those  who,  by  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  can  recognize  each  other  as  kins- 
men and  brethren  though  they  have  never  seen  each  other  face  to  face.  And 
as  we  are  united  by  the  consciousness  of  that  truth  which  for  eighteen  centn* 
ties  has  been  at  work  to  found  among  all  mankind  a  fellowship  which  will  de- 
stroy all  separating  intervals  of  time  and  space,  so  are  we  more  particularly 
bound  together  by  our  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  that  truth,  resulting 
from  the  history  of  our  Uves,  which  differing  as  they  do  in  other  respects  re- 
semble each  other  in  this,  that  they  have  run  through  the  same  opposite  ex* 
Iremes,  agitating  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  as  well  as  by  our  common  con- 
viction of  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  gospel,  and  of  its  rela^ 
tion  to  the  changing  ferms  of  human  culture.  Out  of  your  struggle  with  su- 
perstition and  infidelity,  with  dogmatism  and  skepticism,  you  have  reached 
and  found  repose  in  the  settled  conviction  that,  as  in  your  last  work  you  finely 
express  it,  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  not  so  much  in  the  revelation  of 
a  new  speculative  theory  or  system  of  morality,  as  in  the  bestowment  of  a  new 
divine  life  fitted  to  penetrate,  and  refine  from  its  inmost  centre,  man's  enlke 
nature  with  all  its  powers  and  capacities,  and  also  to  give  a  new  direotLon  to 
all  human  thought  and  action.  This  divine  principle  of  life  is  one  which  ever 
retains  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth ;  while  dogmatic  systems  dependent  on 
the  changing  forms  of  culture  among  men  become  superannuated.  Humaai^ 
as  it  advances  in  years,  by  this  principle  of  the  new  life  continually  grows 
young  again.  From  this  divine  life  comes  the  consciousness  which  conquers 
doubt,  ^hich  dissipates  axavdala  and  ngoauo/ifiaTa,  which  otercomes  all  diiH- 
culties ;  while  human  science  ever  continues  to  be  a  patch-work,  as  it  cannot 
deny  without  contradicting  itself.  To  exhibit  the  progressive  evolution  and 
purification  of  this  divine  life  within  the  whole  compass  of  humanity,  on  the 
sides  of  thought  and  of  action,  is  precisely  the  task  which  the  present  work, 
feebly  and  imperfectly  as  it  may  be  done,  aims  to  accomplish ;  and  because 
you  perceived  this  to  be  its  aim  and  tendency,  you  have  expressed  your  agree- 
ment with  it  May  the  Spirit  of  God  ever  keep  us  thus  united,  that  so  with 
the  greater  energy  we  may  till  the  last  breath  of  life  bear  witness  of  this  divine 
life  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  sinful  mankind, 
has  bestowed ;  ttiat  we  may  promote,  cherish  and  refine  it  both  in  ourselves 
aqd  in<  others ;  that  we  may  contend  with  it  and  for  it,  against  skepticism  and 
dogmaUsm,  against  the  pride  and  presumption  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  the 
arrogant  Idolatry  of  mere  notions  of  the  human  understanding. 

J  A'  NEAKD£B. 

Bbxlik»  Oct.  4th,  1834. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


TO  MY  BELOVED  FRIEND  AND  COLLEAGUE, 

DR.   TWESTEN. 

When  I  dedicated  to  you  a  volume  of  this  work  some  years  ago,  my  inward 
motive  was  the  consciousness  of  our  spiritual  fellowship  as  Christians  and  theo- 
logians ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  outward  occasion  was  presented  in  the 
pleasure  I  had  of  greeting  you  here  again,  and  of  being  able  to  compare  our 
views  with  regard  to  many  points,  on  the  spot  where  our  ancient  friendship 
first  commenced.  And  then  again,  when  one  of  my  dearest  wishes  seemed 
likely,  though  by  a  painful  occasion,  to  be  fulfilled,  and  I  was  promising  myself 
the  satisfaction  of  being  permitted  to  labor  with  you  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
a  closer  collegiai  union,  I  felt  desirous  of  dedicating  to  you  the  third  volume 
of  my  church  history  by  way  of  saluting  you  as  my  colleague.  I  omitted  to  do 
so,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  anticipate  a  decision  of  which  I  had  not  as  yet 
been  certainly  assured.  Since  then,  you  have  followed  the  call  of  the  Lord 
which  invited  you  to  join  us ;  and  since  then,  I  have  experienced  and  enjoyed, 
amid  the  jars  and  divisions  of  an  all-«eparating,  all-isolating  period,  the  rich  and 
manifold  blessing  of  our  collegial  connection.  First  of  all,  then,  I  would  thank 
Grod  for  this.  I  would  thank  Him,  that  he  led  you  to  us ;  for  in  such  a  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  old  foundations,  in  such  a  period  of  ferment,  we  do  indeed 
especially  need  theologians  who  can  with  calmness  and  composure,  with  firm- 
ness and  freedom,  pursue  right  onward  through  the  oppositions  which  agitate 
tiie  times,  that  true  middle  course,  which  is  not  to  be  found  by  falling  in  with 
every  tendency  of  the  good  and  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age,  but  which  the  pure 
and  simple  truth  of  the  gospel  presents  of  itself,  as  the  only  way  ultra  quod  ci- 
traque  nequit  consistere  rectum ;  —  men  who  seek  after  nothing  but  the  simple 
trutii,  and  who  would  let  this  have  its  sway ;  who  have  received  from  above 
that  disposition  which  will  not  allow  them  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  those 
for  whom  this  simple  truth  is  not  good  enough,  nor  to  humor  that  sickly  ten- 
dency of  a  fklse  culture  and  excitement  which  can  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
piquant  and  the  striking.  May  God,  therefore,  who  has  bestowed  this  blessing 
on  you,  preserve  your  health  and  strength  to  work  among  us  yet  many  years 
by  your  science  and  your  life,  in  this  spirit,  for  his  kingdom ;  and  may  he  give 
yon  to  enjoy  an  ever  increasing  pleasure  and  delight  in  this  work.  May  he 
bless  also  our  union,  and  cause  us  to  be  a  mutual  help,  as  it  becomes  Christian 
friends  to  be,  to  each  other,  by  strengthening  each  other's  hands,  encouraging 
each  other's  hearts  and  correcting  each  other's  errors.  May  he  enable  us  to 
labor  together  for  one  common  end,  even  that  —  to  use  the  language  of  the 
great  Erasmus  —  ut  Christus  ille  purus  atque  simplex  inseratur  mentibus  ho- 
minum,  an  end  to  which  science  itself  must  also  be  subservient. 

Yours,  with  my  whole  heart, 

NEANDlEB. 

B&BUK,  June  10th,  1886. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 


In  presenting  to  tihe  public  this  third  Tolume  of  my  Church  History,  I  beg 
leave  to  remark  ihat  it  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  if  I  had  found  it 
possible  to  conclude  in  this  volume  mj  account  of  the  image-controversv ;  but 
in  considering  the  immense  mass  of  the  materials,  I  have  thought  best  to  re- 
serve the  second  part  of  this  controversy  for  the  next  succeeding  period,  where 
it  chronologically  belongs.  The  thread  of  events  which  in  this  period  served 
to  prepare  the  way  fbir  the  schism  betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  I 
shdl  take  up  again  in  the  genetic  exposition  of  this  controversy  in  the  foUow- 
ing  period. 

Through  the  obliging  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Petermann,  whose  praise- 
worthy efforts  have  opened  the  way  for  establishing  among  us  a  cl^air  of  Ar- 
menian literature,  I  have  been  enabled  here  and  there  to  avail  myself  of  At* 
menian  sources  of  infonnation  hitherto  unexplored. 

May  the  indefatigable  labors  of  this  estimable  man,  in  a  field  which  promises 
to  rich  a  harvest,  meet  with  the  acknowledgment  and  the  patit>nage  I3iey  89 
eminently  deserve. 

A.  N. 

BsBLiN,  Oct.  4th,  1834. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

God  be  thanked  that  he  has  enabled  me  to  complete  this  new  and  important 
section  of  ihe  present  work,  and  to  approach  the  flourishing  period  of  the  mid» 
die  ages. 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  hearty  acknowledgments  to  Councillor 
Beuss  of  Gottingen,  and  to  Mr.  Eopitar,  keeper  of  the  Imperial  library  in 
Vienna  for  the  lund  assistance  they  have  rendered  me  on  several  points  of 
literary  inquiry.  Mr.  Eopitar  has  shown  the  distinguished  kindness  of  send- 
ing me  from  his  private  library  the  Greek  work  mentioned  on  the  314th  page 
of  this  volume,  with  the  request  that  after  having  made  such  use  of  it  as  I 
needed  for  myself,  I  should  place  it  in  the  royal  library  of  this  city  for  the  use 
of  other  inquirers. 

I  must  also  express  my  obligations  to  Dr.  Petermann  for  the  extracts  with 
which  he  has  furnished  me  fr^m  books  published  only  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage. 

NEANDEB. 

BsBLDT,  June  10th,  1886. 
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I^sianders^  their  territory.  Amandus  (ex.  679).  Eligius  (ex,  659), 
Livin  (yx.  G5(j)*  EngHshmen  receive  their  education  in  Irish  mo- 
nasteriea,  Egbert,  Wigbert,  ^ViUibrord.  The  brothers  Hcu- 
wald*  Svidbert  among  the  Boruohtuarians*  Pipin  of  HeristaL 
WilUbrord,  archbishop  of  AViltcburg  (Utrecht).  Wulfmui  of  Sena. 
Radbad  (ex.  719).  WilUbrord  in  Denmark  and  Heligoland  {ex. 
759),  Wursing  Ado.  Charles  Mart«l.  CirciiiuBtancea  favorable 
to  the  missionaries  in  Germany 40-^5 

Boniface  (Winfrid  SSO — 755)i  futher  of  the  German  chureJi  and  civi* 
lization.  His  birth  and  education.  First  journey  to  Friedand  (715), 
Utrecht  and  Home  (718).  Gregory  IL  Hia  residence  in  Thurin- 
gia  and  Utrecht  (719)  His  second  journey  to  Thurrugia  and  Hef- 
eia  (722).  Boniface  in  Rome  (723),  His  confession  of  faith.  Or- 
dination and  oath-  Important  consequences  of  this  oath  to  tlie  Ger- 
man cburchi     Boniface  aa  compared  with  the  missionaries  from  Ire- 
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land.  Boniface  in  Hessia  and  Thnringia.  His  mode  of  laboring 
and  its  snccess.  The  oak  of  Geismar.  Boniface  makes  provision 
for  the  reli^ous  instraction  of  die  people.  Advice  of  Daniel  of  Wor- 
cester on  this  subject  Boniface's  sermons  and  biblical  studies.  At- 
tention bestowed  by  him  on  spiritual  culture.  Opponents  of  Boni- 
face. Boniface  in  Borne  (739)  and  Bayaria.  Bishoprics  in  that 
country.  Death  of  Charles  Martel  (741).  Charlemagne  and  Pipin. 
New  bishoprics  (742).  Institution  of  provincial  synods.  Errorists. 
Adelbert  Desiderius,  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (note).  Boni- 
face's report  about  him.  Respect  paid  to  Adelbert ;  his  followers. 
Adelberf  s  arrest.  Clement  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  church- 
fathers  and  councils — in  favor  of'  the  marriage  of  bishops  and  op- 
posed to  the  customary  hindrances  to  marriage.  Boniface  on  hin- 
drances to  marriage  arising  from  the  relations  of  god-parents  and 
god-children.  Clement's  view  of  the  descensus  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.  Just  conduct  of  pope  Zacharias  towards  Adel- 
bert and  Clement  (747).  Ultimate  fortunes  of  these  men.  Con- 
troversy of  Boniface  with  VirgiUus,  with  Samon.  Frankness  of 
Boniface  towards  pope  Zacharias  with  regard  to  abuses  eiusting  in 
the  Romish  church.  Efforts  of  Boniface  to  establish  a  fixed  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Boniface  nominated  archbishop  (732),  wish- 
es to  have  Cologne  for  his  metropolis.  Gerold  and  GewilUeb  of 
Mentz.  Mentz  made  an  archbishopric.  Wish  of  Boniface  to  con- 
fer the  archiepiscopal  dignity  on  his  disciple  Lull.  Decision  of  ^e 
pope.  Pipin  anointed  king  by  Boniface  (752).  Solicitude  shown 
by  Boniface  for  the  English  church.  Synod  for  reform  at  Clove- 
shove  (747).  Lull  consecrated  bishop.  Letter  of  Boniface  to  Ful- 
rad.  His  controversy  with  Hildegar  bishop  of  Cologne.  Boniface 
in  Friesland  (755).     His  martyrdom  (5th  June  755) 45 — 72 

Disciples  of  Boniface.  Gregory  in  Friesland.  Abbot  of  a  monastery 
in  Utrecht  His  death  (781).  Abbot  Sturm,  foVmder  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Hersfeld  (736)  and  Fulda  (744).  His  residence  in 
Italy;  his  labors  ^nd  death  (779) 72—75 

Saxony.  Resistance  to  Christianity  there,  increased  by  the  ill-chosen 
means  for  converting  the  people.  Prudent  counsels  of  abbot  Al- 
cuin.  Peace  of  Selz  (804).  Forced  conversion  of  individuals.  Se- 
vere laws.  Liudger,  labors  in  Friesland,  on  Heligoland,  in  the  ter- 
ritory around  Mlinster,  is  made  bishop  (ex.  809).  Willehad  among 
the  Frieslanders  and  Saxons — in  the  province  of  Wigmodia  (Bre- 
men)— in  Rome;  Ailernach.  .Willehad,  first  bishop  of  Bremen 
(787  ex.  789) 75—82 

Avares  (Huns).  Their  prince  Tudun  baptized.  Archbishop  Amo 
of  Salzburg.  Alcuin's  advice  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  to  Arno. 
Success  of  the  mission.    Hamburg 82 — 84 

2.  In  Asia  and  Africa^  84—88. 

Limitation  of  the  Christian  church.     By    Chosru-Parviz  of  Persia. 

His  subjugation  by  Heraclius 84 

Mohammedanism.  First  appearance  of  Mohammed.  Condition  of  the 
Arabians.  Mohammed's  religious  tone  of  mind.  Character  of  his 
religion.  One-sided  view  of  the  idea  of  God.  Fanaticism.  Ab- 
sence of  the  ethical  element.  God  worshipped  by  external  works. 
Original  state  of  man.  Gnostic  elements.  Absence  of  the  need  of 
a  redemption.     Mohammed's  original  design.    His  opposition  to  idol- 
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atry.  At  a  later  period  opposed  to  the  Jews  and  the  Christians. 
He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  restorer  of  pure  Theism,  and  to 
contend  against  the  corruptions  of  earlier  revelations.  Opposition 
of  the  principles  of  Mohammed  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Re- 
lation of  Mohammedanism  to  Judaism.  Defence  of  Christianity 
by  the  church -teachers,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  deity  of  Christ  Causes  which  promoted 
Mohammedanism.  Monophysitismof  the  Copts.  Melchites  (note). 
Oppressions  suffered  by  the  Christians  from  the  Mohammedans  .  84—89 
Nestorians.  Timotheus,  their  patriarch  in  Syria  from  7  78  to  8  20. 
Missionaries  to  India  and  to  China.  Cardag  and  Jabdallaha.  In- 
scription relating  to  the  labors  of  the  Nestorian  priest  Olopuen  in 
China.  Christian  kingdom  in  Kubia  standing  under  the  Coptic 
patriarchs  ...'.. 89 — 91 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HIBTOSY   OF    THE   CHURCH   CONSTITUTION,  91 — 123. 

1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.  Interest  of  the  church  to  secure 
herself  against  the  influence  of  the  secular  power.  Resistance  of 
the  French  monarchs.  King  Chilperic's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
(note).  Belief  in  a  visible  Theocracy.  Influence  of  the  French 
monarchs  in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Disregard  of  the  eccle- 
siastical laws  touching  the  iriterstitia.  Bishoprics  made  presents 
of,  and  sold.  Laws  against  interference  with  ecclesiastical  elec- 
tions. Deposition  of  Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintes,  and  its  conse- 
quences. JPains  taken  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  remove  abuses 
in  the  bestowment  of  benefices.  Fiflh  synod  at  Paris  (615)  de- 
crees free  ecclesiastical  elections.  Confirmed  by  Clotaire  11. 
Boniface.  Restoration  of  free  ecclesiastical  elections  by  Charle- 
magne. Influence  of  tlie  English  and  Spanish  monarchs  on  the 
bestowment  of  benefices 91 — 95 

Ecclesiastical  legislation.  Assembling  of  the  synods  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  monarchs.  Synods  gradually  fall  out  of  use.  Com- 
plaints of  Gregory  the  Great  and  a£  Boniface  on  this  subject. 
Diets  pass  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  laws.  Influence  of  the 
bishops  on  civil  legislation.  In  Spain,  synods  uphold  the  royal 
prerogative  and  exercise  great  influence  over  the  State.  Charle- 
magne's determinations  with  regard  to  general  assemblies  .     .     .       95 — 97 

Exemption  of  the  church  from  State  burdens.  Service  in  war. 
Quarrel  of  the  emperor  Mauritius  with  Gregory  the  Great. 
Bondmen  admitted  as  ecclesiastics ;  reason  of  this.  Ordinances 
against  the  abuse  of  this.  Influence  of  Christianity  in  abolishing 
slavery.  Judgments  of  the  church-fathers  concerning  this  insti- 
tution. Abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium.  Johannes  Eleemosynarius 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Plato.  Theodorus  Studita.  Gregor}' 
the  Great.  The  church  protects  slaves.  Redemption  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves  regarded  as  a  good  work 97 — ^101 

Possessions  of  the  Cliurch  Tithes  (note).  Superstition  cdntributes 
to  their  increase.  Insecurity  of  her  landed  possessions.  Church- 
bailifls.     Advocati.     Vicedomini  (note).     Taxes  on  church  pzo- 
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perty.  Army-ban  (Heerbann).  Participation  of  bishops  and  ab- 
bots in  war.  Ordinances  of  Charlemagne  on  this  snbject  .  .  .  101 — 102 
Adminisiratixm  of  justice.  Inflnence  of  the  church  on  it  Judg- 
ments of  the  church  respecting  suicide  (note).  Alcuin  opposed 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  Intercessions  of  the  clergy  for  trans- 
gressors. Eparchins  (note).  Asylums  of  the  churches.  Little  re- 
gard paid  to  them.  Chramnus  (note).  Ordinances  relating  to 
tiie  treatment  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in  asylums.  Bela- 
ting  to  the  care  of  prisoners.  Ordinances  relating  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  church  in  Spain.  Benefits  and  evils  resulting  from 
the  great  influence  of  the  bishops.  Complaints  of  Alcuin  with 
regard  to  the  clergy  (note) 102 — 106 

2.  Internal  Organization  of  the  Church,  106 — 188. 

Increasing  consideration  of  the  monks.  Tonsure  among  the  clergy 
(note).  Formation  of  societies  of  ecclesiacdcs  after  the  pattern 
of  monkish  fraternities.  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  founder  of  the  ca-  i 
nonical  life  of  the  clergy.  Horae  canonicae.  Capitula.  Con- 
firmation of  the  Rule  of  Chrpdegang  at  Aiz  (816).  Advanta- 
geous influence  of  this  institution.  Church-visitations.  Sends  in 
the  Frank  church.  Abuses  hurtful  to  the  diocesan  connection. 
Ordinationes  absolutae.  Court-clergy.  Castle-priests.  Ordi- 
nances for  the  maintenance  of  parochial  worship.  Rights  of  pa- 
tronage, founded  by  Justinian.  Augmentation  and  abuse.  Laws 
against  them.  Capitula  rundia  among  Archi-presbyters.  Great 
anthority  of  arch-deacons,  MetropoUtan  constitution*  Disinclina- 
tion of  ^e  Frank  bishops  to  it     106—11I 

Papacy,  Important  bearing  of  its  completion  on  the  church  theo- 
cratical  system.  Gregory  L  the  Great  His  manifold  activity. 
His  conduct  towards  monarchs  (note).  His  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  habit  of  declining  all  honors  shown  to 
himself  personally.  His  conduct  towards  Natalis,  bishop  of  Salo- 
na.  His  rec(^nition  of  the  equal  rank  of  all  bishops — refuses  to 
be  called  Papa  universalis.  His  quarrel  with  the  patriarch  Jo- 
hannes vr^wirii  oi  Constantinople.  Relation  of  the  popes  to  the 
East-Roman  emperors ;  to  the  Longobards.  Transition  of  Theo- 
delinda  queen  of  the  Longobards  to  the  catholic  church  (587). 
Relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Spanish  church.  Reckared  king  of 
the  Visigoths  comes  over  to  the  catholic  church  (589).  Leander 
of  Seville.  Gregory  the  Great  exercises  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority in  Spain.  Queen  Witiza  forbids  appeals  to  Rome  (701). 
Dependence  of  the  English  on  the  Romish  church.  Pilgrimages. 
Relation  of  the  Romish  to  the  Frank  church.  Example  of  an  ac- 
knowledged decision  of  pope  John  HI.  (note).  Gregory  the 
Great  Boniface.  Pallium  (note).  Influence  of  the  papal  ap- 
probation on  the  anointing  of  Pipin.  Aid  furnished  to  pope  Ste- 
phen n.  by  Pipin  against  the  Longobards.  Pipin  adds  the^rri- 
tory  taken  from  the  Longobards  (755),  to  the  patrimonium  Petri. 
Charlemagne  founds  the  Frank  kingdom  in  Italy.  His  coronation 
as  emperor  by  pope  Leo  III.  (800).  Declarations  of  the  popes 
concerning  tiieir  power ;  Hadrian  I.  (note).  Stephen  II.  de- 
mands the  right  of  confirmation  in  the  case  of  princely  and  royal 
marriages.  Alcuin's  view  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  papacy. 
Attempts  misde  to  create  a  feud  between   the  emperor  Charles  ^ 
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and  tbe  popes.  His  disposition  towards  them.  Landed  property 
of  the  church.  Forged  deeds  of  gift  by  Constantine  the  Great 
Missi.  Synods  at  Rome  touching  the  case  of  pope  Leo  IIL ;  the 
bishops  decline  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pope 111—128 


SECTION  THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN   LIFE    AND   CHRISTIAN   WORSHIP,  123 — 141. 

Chnstinnitj'  acquires  true  influence  oul?  by  degrees.  Footholds  for 
sapcrstition.  Deficiency  of  cod  tinned  and  progreasive  iieli)jfioU3 
instruc"tion.  Synod  of  CloveshoTc  on  tbia  subje^ct.  DeteTTninar 
tioos  touching  preaching  in  the  Rule  of  Chrodegnnjj,  Cliarlc- 
magne ;  A  leu  in ,  on  this  subject,  Alcuin  on  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures-  Decrees  of  councils  on  Ibo  subject  of  preaching. 
Tbeodulf  of  Orleans  active  in  promoting  tbu  cause  of  religious 
instruction.  Great  want  of  able  clcrg}Tnen*  liomilijina.  The 
HoTniliarum  compiled  by  Paul  the  dcaron  with  a  prefnce  of  Char- 
lemagne^    The  Latin  T  the  liturgical  language       ....««  123^-129 

Superstition.  Seeking  oracles  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  Sortea 
sanctorum.  Ordinances  against  thc^e  practices.  Judgments  of 
God,  Introduction  of  them  luto  the  Bargundian  code  by  Gun  do- 
bad.  Avitus  of  Vientie  opposed  to  tbcm.  Charlemagne  approves 
them^  Justification  songht  from  external  works*  Charlemagne 
opposed  to  this  J  Theoduif  of  Orleans.  W&rship  of  fainU,  Deter- 
mination of  this  in  the  church  system  of  faith.  Pa^an  clement  in 
it.  Gregory  of  Tours  concerning  Martin  of  Tours.  Frauds  prac- 
tised with  relici.     UnwortJij  persons  exalted  to  the  rank  of  paints  129 — 188 

Pesiivah.  Presentafion  of  ChrUt  m  the  Greek  church,  Pu  rifle  alio  Ma- 
riac  in  the  Western  church.  Asaomptjo  Mariae,  Festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision.  Festival  of  St.  Michael.  Dies  natalis  npoatolorutn  Pe» 
tri  et  Pauli.  Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  Katalca  of  Sts.  An^rew^ 
Remigius  and  Martin,  FciJtival  of  All  Sainta.  A!cuin  on  this  subject  138 — 185 

Lortfs  SvpptT'.  Idea  of  Bacrifico  in  it.  Gregrory  the  Grtmt,  Magi* 
cal  efTects  of  the  eucharist.  Ignis  purgatorjus,  Masijcs  for  the 
dead.     Mis&ae  privatae.     Voices  against  tliese     ....,,  135 — 136 

Church-discipline.  Private  exercises  of  penance.  Absolution  given 
without  permission  to  commune.  Li  be  Hi  poeoiteutiales.  Direc- 
tions for  the  administrjition  of  church  penance.  Pecuniary  nmlcts, 
Compositiones.  Origin  of  indttlgetice.  Mischiefs  growing  out  of  it. 
Synodal  declarations  touching  the  giving  of  alms  and  other  exter- 
nal works  J  touching  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  and  priestly 
absolution,  Tbeodulf  of  Orleans^  Halitgar  of  Cambray  ou  these 
pointfl.     More  rigid  forms  of  penance 186—141 


%  ^  ^       SECTION  FOUETH. 

HISTOBT    OP   CHRISTIANITY  APPIiI<:eE>'DE:i3   JlKB    DEYZLOPED   AB 

A    SYBTtM    OF    DOCTftlNES,   141—273. 

1.  In  the  Latin  Chtirch,  141—169. 

Gregory  the  Great.     Ci re uni stances  of  his  life.     Improves  the  psalm- 
ody and  liturgy  of  the  church  \  a  jsealous  preacher ;  his  Kegula 
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pastoralis.  Inflaence  of  Augustin  on  him.  His  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination. Practical  application  of  it  Uncertainty  respecting 
salvation.  Injurious  consequences  of  this  doctrine.  Opposition 
of  the  purely  Christian  and  sensuous  catholic  elements.  His 
views  of  miracles ;  of  prayer.  His  mode  of  treating  ethics.  His 
Moralia.  His  views  pf  love ;  the  cardinal  virtues.  Opposed  to 
mere  opus  operatum. .  His  views  of  the  new  creation.  Of  mock- 
humility  and  truthfulness.  His  views  of  the  relation  of  ratio  to 
fides.  Of  the  study  of  profane  literature.  The  commentary  on 
the  two  books  of  Kings  ascribed  to  him  on  this  point  (note)  .  .  141 — 151 
Decline  of  ancient  culture.     Libraries.     Cassiodore  (note)    ...  151 

Isidore  of  Huipalis.     His  writings.     His  models.     His  influence      .  162 

Theological  culture  in  Ireland,  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canter- 
bury. Abbot  Hadrian  (Adrian).  Their  laudable  efforts  in  found- 
ing schools.  The  venerable  Bede  (A.  D.  673 — 735).  Egbert, 
archbishop  of  York.  Elbert,  master  of  the  school  at  York.  Al- 
cuin  (A.  D.  735 — 804).  Events  of  his  life.  Charlemagne's  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  Alcuin  master  of  the  Scola 
Falatina.  His  intimate  relations  with  Charlemagne — ^he  improves 
the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible — ^becomes  teacher  to  the  abbey  of 

St  Martin  of  Tours— his  end 152—166 

Dogmatical  oppositions  of  this  age.  In  the  Carolingian  period  the 
application  of  traditional  dogmas  prevailed  over  new  investigations 
concerning  the  doctrines  of  faith.  Renewal  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools  in  Spain. 
Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  personal  character.  His 
controversies  with  the  errorist  Migetius  (note).  Felix  of  Urgel- 
lis,  probably  the  author  of  Adoptianism.  Resemblance  of  the 
mode  of  development  of  his  dogmatical  views  with  that  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia.  Whether  Felix  was  instigated  by  the  wri- 
tings of  Theodore  ?  Possibility  of  the  spread  of  these  writings  in 
Spain.  Felix  defends  Christianity  against  Mohammedanism. 
Combats  the  confounding  together  of  the  predicates  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  In  what  sense  Christ  is  called  Son  of  €rod  and 
God.  The  antithesis  between  natura,  genere  and  voluntate,  bene- 
placito.  Antithesis  between  a  filius  genere  et  natura,  and  a  filiuB 
l^loptione.  Idea  of  adoption.  His  appeal  to  Scripture.  Hypo- 
thesis of  the  ayiips&laTaaig  i&v  ovofAartav  (note).  Comparison 
of  the  union  between  God  and  Christ  with  the  adoption  of  men 
by  grace.  Felix  opposed  to  the  designation  of  Mary  as  the  mother 
of  Grod.  Connection  of  baptism  with  the  spiritalis  generatio  per 
adoptionem.     Progressive  steps  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 

humanity  of  Christ     Agndetism 156 — 168 

Opponents  of  Adoptianism,  Etherius  of  OthmA.  Beatus.  Violence 
of  the  dispute.  Conduct  of  Elipandus.  Spread  of  the  Contro- 
versy to  France.  Character  of  Felix  of  Urgellis.  Condemna- 
tion of  Adoptianism  at  Regensburg  (A.  D.  792).  Felix  in  Rome. 
His  recantation.  Felix  in  Spain.  Letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops. 
Council  At  Frankfort  (A.  D.  794).  Alcuin.  Felix  defends 
Adoptianism  against  Alcuin.  His  more  liberal  views  concerning 
the  church.  Letter  of  Elipandus  to  Alcuin:  Elipandus  on  the 
Romish  church  (note).  Pope  Adrian  on  the  apostol.  Decret 
Act  1^  (note).  Proposal  of  Alcuin  for  the  refutation  of  Felix. 
Abbot  Benedict  of  Aniana,  archbishop  Leidrad  of  Lyons  and 
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bishop  Nefrid  of  Karbonne  are  sent  to  south-France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  Adoptianism.  Their  meeting  with  Felix  of 
Urgellis.  Felix  before  the  synod  at  Aix  (A.  D.  799)  declares 
himself  convinced — is  committed  to  the  oversight  of  Lieidrad  of 
Lyons.  Felix  (ex.  816)  retains  his  opinions.  His  avowal  respect- 
ing Agnoetism 163 — 168 

2.  In  the  Greek  Church,  169—243. 

State  of  learning.  Free  mental  development  placed  under  check. 
Collections  of  the  scriptural  expositions  of  the  older  church- 
teachers,  catenae,  an^al.  Predominant  dialectical  tendency. 
John  of  Damascus.  A  dialectico-mystical  tendency  fostered  by 
Monachism.  Spurious  writings  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite — first 
used  (A.  D.  533)  by  the  Severianians.  Presbyter  Theodore  de- 
fends their  genuineness.  Influence  of  these  writings.  Distinction 
of  a  ^€OiLoyia  xoToqjflfTtxii  and  a7ro<y)anje^ 169 — 171 

Maximus,  representative  of  the  dialectico-contemplative  tendency. 
Character  of  his  writings.  On  servitude.  End  of  creation.  End 
of  Redemption.  Continuous  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in  the  faith- 
ful. Natural  ability  and  grace.  This  belonging  together  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  faithful,  compared  with  the  twp  natures 
in  Christ.  Progressive  evolution  of  divine  revelations.  Faith. 
Faith  compared  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  Love.  Union  of  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Prayer.  Everlasting  life  and 
earthly  existence.     Restoration 171 — 175 

Monotheletic  controversies.  Internal  and  external  causes  of  them. 
Emperor  Heracli^is  proposes  a  formulary  of  union.  Cyrus,  bishop 
of  Phasis,  after  680,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  hesitates  about  adopt- 
ing the  formulary  of  union.  Judgment  of  Sergius  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  respecting  it  Covenant  of  Cyrus  with  tlie  Egyp- 
tian Monophysites.  SopJironius,  opposes  the  covenant  Sergius 
endeavors  to  suppress  the  dispute.  His  inclination  to  Monothe- 
letism.  Sophronius,  after  634,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Honorius 
of  Rome  declares  in  favor  of  Monotheletism,  without  wishing  for 
ecclesiastical  determinations ;  his  judgment  respecting  the  contro- 
versy. Circular  letter  of  Sophronius,  expressing  Dyotheletism 
Edict  of  Heraclius :  exdtatq  Ttjg  nlaiitog  (A.  D.  688)  favoring  Mo- 
notheletism—confirmed  by  a  (Tvvodog  Mt^iovaa  at  Constantinople. 
Maximxis,  head  of  the  Dyotheletian  party.  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Pharan,  head  of  the  Monotheletian  party.  Dogmatical  interest  of 
the  latter.  Positions  maintained  by  Maximus  against  him.  Ap- 
proximation of  Monotheletism  to  Docetism  (note).  The  Mqno- 
theletians  hold  to  an  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  the  divine. 
Maximus  against  this.  Drfierence  of  interpretation  of  the  older 
church-teachers ' 175 — 184 

Dyotheletism,  predominant  in  Rome  and  Africa.  Maximus  active  89 
a  writer.  Gregorius,  governor  in  Africa.  Pyrrhus,  patriarch  of 
ConstantinojJle  resigns  his  oflice  (A.  D.  642) — disputes  with  Maxi- 
mus— ^passes  over  for  a  time  to  the  Dyo^heletians.  Edict  of  the 
emperor  Constans :  tvnog  Trig  Ttlateoig  (648).  Paulus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople.     Contents  of  the  tvnog.     Issue  of  it      ....  184 — 185 

Martin  L,  pope,  zealous  Dyotheletist  Assembles  (A.  D.  648)  the 
general  Lateran  council.  This  condemns  Monotheletism  and  the 
edict.     Olympius,  Exarch  of  Ravenna.     Calliopas  his  successor 
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(A.  D.  65S).  Martin  considered  a  state-criminaL  Defends  him- 
self. Political  charges  laid  against  him.  Conduct  of  Calliopas. 
Martin  deposed,  taken  prisoner — suffers  with  submission — is  tried 
at  Constantinople — ^banished  to  Chersonesus— dies,  forsaken  by 
his  friends 185—191 

Maximus  taken  prisoner  with  Anastagius,  Political  charges.  At 
first  treated  with  lenity.  Attempts  to  induce  Maximus  to  yield. 
New  formulary  of  union.  Eugenius,  biflhop  of  Rome.  Banish- 
ment of  Maximus.     His  death  occasioned  by  cruel  treatment  .     .  191 — 192 

Opposition  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches.  Eugenius  and  Vita- 
lian  of  Home.  Breaking  out  of  the  opposition  from  the  time  of 
Adeodatus  of  Rome  (A.  D.  677).  Thjsodore,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  Pogonitus.     His  letter  tb  Domnus  of  Rome  (678)  .     .     .     .192—198 

Sixth  general  council,  the  third  at  Constantinople,  the  first  DruUan, 
Vagueness  of  the  langu^^  of  the  older  church-teachers  on  the 
disputed  points.  Two  letters  of  bishop  Agatho  of  Rome  to  the 
copncil,  expressing  Dyotheletism.  C^dorgius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinoplcf  declares  himself  convinced  by  them.  Macarius  ad- 
heres to  Monotheletifim.  Polychronius.  Establishment  of  Dyo- 
theletism in  a  creed.  The  Monotheletian  patriarchs  of  Constan- 
tinople and  Honorius  of  Rome  anathematized    ' 193 — 196 

Second  TrvUan  council  (cone,  quini-sextum)  under  Justinian  11.     .  196 

Brief  rule  of  Monotheletiem  by  means  of  the  emperor  Philippicus. 
John,  patriarch  of  Conriiantinople.  Synod  at  Constantinople 
draw  up  a  symbol  for  Monotheletism.     Insurrection  in  Italy   .     .  196—197 

Victory  q/*  Dyotheletism  by  means  of  the  emperor  Anastasius  11.      - 
Change  of  opinion  by  the  patriarch  John.     His  letter  to  Constan- 
tine  of  Rome.     John  of  Dam^cus  propagates  the  dispute  against 
Monotheletism 197 

Monotheletism  of  the  Maronites 197 

Controversies  respecting  image-worship.  General  participation  in 
them.  Theodoras  Studita  on  the  difference  between  these  and 
earlier  disputes.  History  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  Gregory  the  Great  on  image-worship. 
His  affair  with  Serenus  of  Marseilles.  Zeal  for  image-worship 
among  the  later  popes.  Superstitious  worship  of  images  in  the 
Greek  church.  ^Axstf^onolrita.  Reaction  against  this — proceed- 
ing especially  from  the  secular  power.     Mischiefs  of  this    .     .     .  197 — 202 

Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian.  Forcible  measures  against  Jews  and 
Montanists.  Result  of  these.  Individual  bishops  by  means  of 
study  led  to  oppose  image-worship.  Constantine  of  Nacolia. 
Motives  and  proceedings  of  Leo.  Germanus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, friend  of  image-worship.  Ordinance  of  Leo  (A.  D. 
726)  against  signs  of  a  superstitious,  worship  of  images.  Inter- 
view between  Leo  and  Grermanus.  Reasons  of  Germanus  in  fa- 
iror  of  image-worship.  Individual  bishops  act  against  images. 
Disturbances  among  the  people.  Constantine  of  Nacolia  treats 
with  Grermanus  at  Constantinople.  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis  ope- 
rates against  image-worship.  Letter  of  Grermanus  to  him.  Ex- 
citement produced  by  this  attack  on  image-worship.  John  of  Da- 
mascus. His  education  (note)— combats  the 'tales  of  dragons  and 
fairier  (note) — ^writes  a  discourse  in  defence  of  .image-worship. 
Insurrection  in  the  Cyclades  island  under  Stephen.    Prohibition 
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of  all  religious  images  (730).  Germanus  resigns  his  office.  Anas- 
tasius  his  successor.  The  recusant  bishops  deposed.  Second 
and  third  discourses  of  John  in  defence  of  images.  Dissolution 
of  church-fellowship  between  the  two  parties.  Letter  of  Gregory 
IJ.  to  the  emperor.  Difficulty  of  carrying  the  edict  into  full  ef- 
fect Abolition  of  the  most  important  images.  Disturbances  at- 
tending it  The  image  XgLcrtog  6  dvTKpwviiJtjg  (note) — ngoaxvvti- 
atg  to  the  cross 202 — 214 

Emperor  Constantlnt  Copron^mus  (A.  D.  741 ).  Insurrection  of 
AriahaHfiiiHt  restorution  of  image- worship.  Constantine  becomes 
(A,  D.  744)  onee  more  master  of  the  empire.  General  council 
(A.  D,  754)  at  ConsUinlinople.  T/teoih^iiuf  of  Epliesiis.  Aboli- 
tion of  iniftges  of  Cbrist,  the  virgin  Mary  and  tbe  saints.  Causes 
of  this*  Decrees  against  images  of  every  sort,  against  the  art  of 
painting,  against  arbitrary  use  of  church  utensils.  Confession  of 
faith.  Polemical  attack  of  images  in  the  doctrine  oonccnung  the 
person  of  Christ.  Opposite  models  of  view  which  prevailed  among 
the  image- worshippers  and  the  iconoclasts.  Anatbeinas  pro- 
nounced  on  such  as  made  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  ^aintcj,— on 
such  as  did  not  worship  Mary  and  the  sainti*  Accusations  brought 
against  the  icoDOcIasta,  that  they  injured  tbe  worship  of  Mary  and  % 
of  the  saints.  Reports  concern mg  the  emperor  Constantine  on 
this  matter.  Consfantine  of  Syleum  becomes  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Execution  of  the  decrees  of  tbe  council.  BuniiDg 
of  books  on  account  of  the  pictures  m  them  (nott!).  Images  &e* 
cretiy  preserved,  Resbtauce  made  by  the  monks  to  the  decrees, 
Stephen.  Cruel  proceedings  against  the  monks.  Andrew  the 
Calybite.  Description  of  the  bisho|>s  of  this  period,  Kmperor 
ConstimtinGf  enemy  of  monachisui}  of  ri>lics.  His  opposition  to 
tbe  devotional  class  generally.  Opposed  to  the  title  iy£DTt>Kog  be- 
stowed on  Mary,  The  patriarch  Constantine  depo^eti  and  exe* 
euted.     Result  of  the  efforts  of  ConstantiuD  the  emperor    .     .     .  214 — 223 

Emperor  Leo  IV.  His  wife  Trejte.  Her  religious  disposition  and 
love  for  images.  Her  oatli  not  to  worship  images.  Lco*9  char- 
acter. New  influence  of  the  monks.  Hesult  of  iL  Attempt  to 
reintroduce  image- worship.  Leo*s  proeeediagH  against  it^  bis 
death 223—224 

Irene  reigns  in  place  of  Constantino  yet  a  minor.  Obstacles  to  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  images.  Favor  shown  to  monachism. 
Kavercnce  of  tbe  empress  for  tbe  monks «  Paul  patriarch  of  Cop* 
staotiiioplc  abdicates.  Possible  motives  which  may  have  induced 
him.  Tara^iusj  the  emperor's  secretary,  proj^osed  by  Paul  as  Lis 
successor — struggles  against  receiving  the  patriarchate — presents 
his  rt*asions  before  the  peojile^  and  makes  conditions  in  tavor  of 
image -worship,  jlrrangement  tor  a  general  council.  Corres- 
pondence for  this  purpose  with  pope  Adrian  L  DiillcuUy  of 
bringing  about  the  foncnrrence  of  all  the  lour  patriarchs.  The 
monks  John  and  ThomaSj  represcnLatives  of  the  three  failing  pa- 
triarchs. Tbeodorus  Studita  on  this  council  (note).  Opening 
of  the  council  (A,  H.  78)})  at  Coufitanlinople.  Many  iconoclasts 
among  the  bishops.  Head:*  of  the  iconoclasts  (note).  The  army^ 
particularly  the  body-guard,  opposed  to  images.  Secret  transac- 
tions of  the  iconoclasts  \ — their  nice  tings  forbidden  by  Tarasius. 
Opposition  of  tbe  iconoclaats  to  the  coiiucili     Insurreeiion  of  the 
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body-gaaid.  Prevention  of  the  council.  Body-guard  dissolved, 
a  new  one  formed.  The  general  council  (A.  D.  787)  called  to 
meet  at  Nicea.  Testimonies  are  cited  in  favor  of  images  from 
the  church-fathers,  and  from  the  histories  of  saints.  Sudden 
change  of  opinion  in  many  of  the  iconoclasts.  Careless  mode  of 
proceeding  towards  the  recanting  bishops.  The  monks  opposed  to 
it  Indications  of  a  protestant  tendency  of  spirit  among  the  icono- 
clasts. Decrees  of  the  council  with  regard  to  images.  The 
assembly  repair  to  Constantinople.  Eighth  session  held  there  in 
presence  of  the  empress  and  her  son.  Promulgation  of  the  de- 
crees. Reactions  against  this  triumph  of  image- worship  necessary  224 — 28S 
Participation  of  the  Western  church  in  these  controversies.  Worship 
of  images  predominant  in  the  Romish  church.  Opposition  to  it 
in  the  Frank  church, — whether  an  original  one,  or  first  called  forth 
in  the  Carolingian  age  ?  Transactions  concerning  images  at  Gen- 
tiliacum  (A.  D.  767)  under  Pipin.  The  result  unknown.  Judg- 
ment of  pope  Paul  L  with  regard  to  these  transactions ;  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  therefrom  in  respect  to  image-worship.  Parti- 
cipation of  the  Frank  church .  in  the  image-controversies  under 
Charlemagne.  Charlemagne  opponent  of  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil ;  for  what  reasons  ?  Refutation  of  the  council  in  the  Libris 
Carolinis.  Their  author.  The  Libri  Carolini  opposed  to  the  de- 
straction  of  images,  and  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  them. 
Judgment  respecting  the  end  and  use  of  images.  Opposition  be- 
tween the  standing-points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
brought  prominentiy  to  view.  Judgment  respecting  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures;  respecting  the  sign  of  the  cross;  respecting 
relics;,  respecting  the  use  of  lights  and  incense.  Prominence 
given  to  the  fulfilment  of  Christian  duties  over  image-worship. 
Rejection  of  learned  decisions  respecting  image- worship.  Decla- 
rations concerning  the  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  means  of 
images ;  concerning  the  confirmation  of  image-worship  given  in 
dreams ;  concerning  the  worship  of  saints — against  the  Byzantine 
Basileolatry — against  the  guiding  of  a  council  by  a  woman.  The 
emperor  sends  this  written  refutation  to  pope  Adrian.  Reply  of 
the  pope.  Decree  of  the  council  of  Frankfbrt  (A.  D.  794)  against 
the  service  of  images " 233 — 243 

3.  Reaction  of  the  sicts  against  the  dominant  system  of  doctrine, 
243—270. 

Remains  of  the  more  ancient  eeets  in  the  East.  Opposed  to  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  also  particularly  to  the 
corruption  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  element      .     .  243 — 244 

The  Paulicians.  Whether  they  sprang  out  of  Manichaeanism  ?  CoZ- 
linice  and  her  sons  Paul  and  John,  Points  of  opposition  between 
the  Paulicians  and  the  Manichae&ns.  Agreement  of  the  Pauli- 
cians with  the  Marcionite  sects.  PossibUity  of  their  connection. 
Examination  of  the  story  about  Callinice  and  her  sons.  Origin 
of  the  name  of  the  Paulicians.  Constantino  (Silvanus)  founder 
of  the  sect  Attachment  of  the  Paulicians  to  the  New  Testament, 
particularly  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  Persecution  of  them  under 
Constantino  Pogonatus.  Simeon  sent  to  institute  inquiries  against 
them  (684).  Constantino  stoned.  Simeon  becomes  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  Paulicians ;  finally  becomes  head  of  the  secti 
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and  assumes  the  name  of  Titus.  New  persecution  under  Justinian 
n.  (690).  Simeon  executed.  Paul.  Schism  among  the  Pauli- 
cians  by  means  of  Gegnaesius  and  Theodorus,  Gegnaeslus  tried 
at  Constantinople,  and  declared  orthodox  in  the  faith.  The  Fau-  . 
licians  opposed  to  image-worship ;  whether  Leo  the  Isaurian  was 
for  this  reason  favorable  to  them  ?  John  of  Oznun  (note).  New 
schism  among  the  Faulicians  by  means  of  Zacharias  and  Joseph. 
Spread  ofthePaulicians  to  Asia  Minor.  Baanes  o  ^vnagog.  Ser- 
gius  (Tychicus),  reformer  of  the  sect  Result  of  his  labors.  His 
self-exaltation.  False  accusations  brought  against  Sergius  and 
the  Faulicians  by  their  adversaries.  Whether  Sergius  styled  him- 
self the  Faraolete  ?  Emperor  Nicephorus  against  the  Faulicians. 
Cause  of  this.  A  party  in  the  Greek  church  disapproves  of  the 
bloody  persecudon  of  heretics.  Theodorus  Studita,  its  represen- 
tative. Fersecution  of  the  Faulicians  under  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael Curopalates  and  Leo  the  Armenian.  Conspiracy  of  the 
Faulicians.  Xwo/oj^Irat,  Aqyaoviat,,  Lruptions  of  the  Fauli- 
cians in  Roman  provinces.  Sergius  opposed  to  this.  His  assas- 
sination          M4 — 256 

Doctrine  of  tJie  Paulicians.  Dualistic  principles.  Whether  they 
attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  evil  principle  ?  Pemi- 
urge  and  perfect  God.  Different  view  of  the  creation  of  heaven.  The 
corporeal  world,  a  work  of  the  Demiurge.  Constituent  parts  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  anthropogony  and  anthropology  of  the  Fauli- 
cians.  Fragment  of  a  letter  of  Sergius.  Sense  of  the  word  no^ 
vda  in  it.  Original  affinity  of  the  soul  with  God.  Enduring 
union  of  tfie  same  with  God.  Meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption. Ferson  and  work  of  the  Redeemer.  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Christ's  body.  Monophysitism  in  the  Armenian  church. 
Different  ways  of  apprehending  the  same.  Foint  of  attachment 
presented  to  the  Faulicians  in  the '\iltrarmonophy site  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Opposition  to  the  worship  of  Mary.  Christ's  passion. 
Symbolical  meaning  of  the  crucifixion.  Opposition  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  cross.  Simplification  of  religious  acts.  Rejection  of 
the  celebration  of  the  sacraments.  They  style  themselves  the 
Catholic  church,  XgiffTOTtoXlxai^  Apostolic  simplicity  in  ecclesias- 
tical, institutions.  TVQoatvxal.  Opposition  to  priesthood.  Church- 
offices.  Apostles  and  prophets;  noifihuq  and  dtddcrxntAo^ ;  ov- 
vindtj/ioi]  vonaQtOi,  Successors  of  Sergius  in  the  guidance  of 
the  sect  AatatoL  Moral  system  of  the  Faulicians.  Allegations 
of  their  opponents  with  regard  to  the  hindrances  to  marriage. 
Serious  moral  spirit  of  the  Faulician  doctrines.  Opposition  to 
the  ascetic  prescriptions  in  the  Greek  church.  View  of  the  Old 
Testament  TiQotnnnftiaig  before  the  books  of  the  gospels.  Spe- 
cial use  of  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  John.  Rejection  of  the  epis- 
tles of  Feter ^56—269 

Other  anti'hierarchical  sects.     A^lyyavoi 269 — 270 
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FOURTH  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

FROM   THE  DEATH   OF   CHARLEMAGNE   TO   POPE  GREGORY  THE   SEVENTH,  OB  PROM 
A.  D.  814  TO  A.  D.  1078. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION     AND     LIMITATION     OF     THE     CHRISTIAN     CHURCH, 
271—346. 

Denmark  and  Sweden,  Disputes  concerning  the  succession  in  Den- 
mark lead  prince  Harald  Era^  of  Jutland  to  apply  to  Lewis  the 
Pious  for  assistance  (A.  D.  822).  Lewis  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  found  a  mission.  Ebbo  of  Rbeims  and  Halitgar  of 
Cambray,  missionaries.  Harald  baptized  (A.  D.  826).  Anscbar 
from  the  monastery  of  Correy  sent  by  Louis  to  Denmark  (A.  D. 
826).  His  labors  restricted  by  Harald's  expulsion.  Anschar 
goes  Qn  829)  to  Sweden,  labors  to  introduce  Christianity,  returns 
(in  831)  to  the  Frank  empire,  Lewis  makes  Hamburg  a  centre 
for  the  northern  missions.  Anschar^  EbbOj  Gauzbert  appointed 
by  pope  Leo  IV.  to  diffuse  Christianity  in  the  North     .     .     .  ' .  271 — 277 

In  Denmark  king  Horik  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Anschar  not  discouraged.  '  Gauzbert  labors  in  Sweden  with  good 
success.  Hambuig  laid  waste  by  the  Normans.  Death  of  Lewis 
the  Pious.  Bremen  united  with  Hamburg.  Anschar  takes  ad- 
Tahtage  of  the  personal  friendship  of  king  Horik  (Erich)  of  Jut- 
land to  spread  Christianity  in  Denmark.  Ardgar  labors  in  Swe- 
den. Herigar  converts  the  calamities  which  befel  Sweden  into 
a  means  of  advancing  Christianity  among  the  people.  Pious 
Christians  in  Sweden.  Ardgar  returns  home.  Anschar  goes 
with  Erimbert  to  Sweden.  Meets  with  an  unfavorable  reception. 
Succeeds  in  persuading  the  king  to  embrace  Christianity.  An- 
schar returns  (in  854).  Horik  11,  an  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Anschar's  humility,  sickness  and  death 277 — 287 

Bimbert,  Anschar^s  ^isciple,  labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  King 
Gurm  in  Denmark  (934)  hostile  to  Christianity.  Compelled  by 
Henry  L  of  Germany  to  desist  from  persecuting  Christianity. 
Archbishop  Unni  goes  to  Denmark.  Favorably  received  by  the 
king's  son,  Harold  Blaatand  (911).  War  between  the  latter  and 
Otho  L  (972)  favorabld  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Har- 
ald receives  baptism.  Sveno,  Harald's  son,  opposed  to  his  father, 
and  to  Christianity  (991);  Canute  the  Great  (1014)  zealous  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  Uiidertakes.  (1027)  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Records  his  sentiments  in  fiivor  of  Christiamty  in  a  letter  to  his 
people 287 — S91 

Sweden.  Labors  of  Rimbert  and  of  Unni.  Its  onion  with  Denmark 
&Torable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  Swedish  king,  Olof 
Staotkonung  deckres  himself  at  first  decidedly  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity. English  ecclesiastics  accomplish  nothing  by  their  impru- 
dent zeal.  Jacob  Amund  and  his  step-brother  £mund  (1051) 
promote  Christianity.  Stenkil  his  successor  (1059)  active  in  be- 
balf  of  Christianity.    The  cure  of  an  idolatrous  priest  tends  to 
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adyance  Cliristianitj.  Opinion  expressed  bj  Adam  of  Bremen 
respecting  tte  preparation  of  Sweden  for  receiving  Christianity  291—298 

Norway.  The  Normans  become  acquainted  with  Christianity  by 
means  of  their  piratical  expeditions  against  Christian  nations. 
Prince  Hacon  endeavors  to  found  the  Christian  church  in  Nor- 
way. Transfers  the  Yule  festival  of  his  people  to  Christmaa. 
Proposes  to  his  people  (945)  that  they  should  renounce  idolatry. 
Meets  with  violent  opposition  and  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  usages 
of  his  country.  The  Danish  king  Handd  endeavors  (967)  to  de- 
stroy paganism  in  Norway  by  force.  His  vicegerent  Yarl  Hacon 
restores  idolatry.  The  Norwegian  general  Olof  Tryggweson  be- 
comes acquainted  with  Christianity  through  his  intercourse  with 
Christian  nations.  Receives  baptism  in  England,  obtains  the  goy- 
emment  in  Norway.  Introduqes  Christianity  by  force  (1000). 
Under  the  foreiga  regents,  who  divided  Norway  among  them,  pa- 
ganism revives.  Olof  the  Thick  (1017)  a  decided  Christian.  Pro- 
ceeds with  great  violence  agunst  paganism.  Scarcity  in  some 
provinces  caiises  the  restoration  of  the  pagan  rites,  which  Olof 
abolishes  by  force.  Insurrection  against  Olof  under  Gutbrand, 
Olof  demolishes  the  great  Thor  (an  enormous  idol).  Is  killed  in 
a  battle  against  Canute  king  of  Denmark  and  England  (1033). 
Honored  as  a  martyr 298 — 800 

Iceland.  First  attempt  to  introduce  Chrisl^ianity  there.  Thortealdy 
a  respectable  Icelander,  carries  bishop  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Ice- 
land (981),  Thorwald  meets  with  an  indifferent  reception. 
Traverses  the  country  amid  many  persecutions.  Goes  to  Norway 
(986).  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  the  Icelander  Stefner  to  preach 
Christianity  in  his  native  land.  Obliged  to  leave  his  country 
(997)  and  to  return  again  to  king  Olof.  A  like  fate  befalls  the 
Icelander  Hiallti.  Thangbrand  (997)  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Ice- 
land by  king  Olof.  Obliged  to  flee  on  account  of  a  murder 
(999).  Gissur  and  Hiallti  go  as  missionaries  to  Iceland  (1000). 
Are  received.  Sidu-HaUr,  leader  of. the  Christians.  Laws  pass- 
ed in  favor  of  Christianity.  Becognition  of  Christianity  as  the 
public  religion.     Isleif,  the  first  Icelandic  bishop 800—4^06 

The  Orcadet  and  Faroe  islands.  Olof  Tryggweson  induces  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Faroe-islanders,  Sigmund  Bresterson,  to 
receive  baptism  (998).  He  proposed  to  the  islanders  that  they 
should  receive  Christianity.  Meets  with  violent  opposkion.  Yet 
labors  on  zealously.  Thrqnd,  a  powerful  islander,  with  his  fol- 
lowers, returns  back  to  paganism 806— 807 

Greenland.  The  Icelander  Leif  conveys  (999) '  Christianity  to 
Greenland.  Adalbert  (1055)  bishop  of  the  Greenlanders.  Ion, 
said  to  have  met  with  martyrdom  in  Greenland  (A.  D.  1059)     .  807 

Bulgaria.  Christians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Bulga- 
rians (813),  diffuse  Christianity  in  Bulgaria.  Constantius  Cy- 
pharas,  a  captive  monk.  Bogoris,  prince  of  the. Bulgarians,  con- 
verted by  his  sister  Theodora  and  by  the  monk  Methodius  (864). 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  exhorts  him  in  a  letter  to 
take  measures  for  the  conversion  of  his  people.  False  teachen 
among  the  Bulgarians.  Pope  Nicholas  L  lays  down  rules  for  the 
Bulgarians  respecting  the  keeping  of  festivals,  against  superstition, 
against  cruelty,  against  the  too  frequent  capital  punishments, 
against  the  empbyment  of  the  rack,  respecting  freedom  and  des* 
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potism.  The  Greek  emperor,  Basilius  Macedo,  prevaib  upon  the 
Bulgarians  to  adopt  the  Greek  church 307— >dl5 

Crimea.     Cynll  and  Methodius,  meritorious  efforts  of,  to  convert 

the  Chazars  inhabiting  this  peninsula 315 

Moravia.  Radislav,  ruler  of  tiie  Moravians,  connects  himself  from 
motives  of  policy  first  with  the  Greek,  afterwards  with  the  Ger- 
man empire.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  labor  earnestly  for  Chris- 
tianity. Methodius,  archbishop  of  the  Moravian  church,  excites 
the  jealousy  of  the  German  clergy.  Is  complained  of  to  pope 
John  Vm.  Is  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he  satisfies  the  pope 
(879).  John  YIII.  recommends  Methodius  in  a  letter  to  Swato- 
pluk,  successor  of  Radislav.  Methodius  falls  out  with  Kadislav. 
Bishop  Wichin  takes  part  against  him,  and  he  is  defeated  (881)    315 — 321 

Bohemia.  Duke  Borzitooi  of  Bohemia  becomes  acquainted  with 
Christianity  at  the  Moravian  court  His  son  Wratislav  leaves 
behind  him  (A.  D.  925)  two  sons,  Wenzeslav  and  Boleslav.  Wen- 
zeslav  a  zealous  Christian,  is  assassinated  by  his  pagan  brother 
Boleslav  (938).  Boleslav  professes  Christianity.  His  son,  Bo- 
leslav, the  mild,  a  zealous  Christian.  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Prague,  labors  in  Bohemia.  Severus,  archbishop  of  Prague 
(1038),  makes  laws  for  the  church 821 — 328 

Kmffdom  of  the  Wends.  Boso,  bishop  of  Merseburg,  labors  first 
among  the  Slavonians.  Insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Otho  I. 
avails  himself  of  his  victory  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  to  found 
several  bishoprics.  Mistiwoi,  a  Wendian  prince,  destroys  all  the 
Christian  establishments  in  northern  Germany  (983).  Repents 
and  returns  back  to  Christianity.  Gottshalk,  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Wends  (1047),  a  zealous  Christian.  Founds 
many  bishoprics.  New  insurrection  of  the  Wends.  Gottshalk 
dies  (1066)  by  martyrdom        . 323 — 327 

Riissia.  Commercial  connections  and  wars  with  the  Greek  empire 
the  means  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Russians.  Under 
the  grand  "prince  Igur  (945)  there  are  aL'eady  Christians  in  the 
Russian  army.  Kiew,  the  most  important  .place  for  the,  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  The  grand  princess  Olga  embraces  Christianity. 
Her  son  Swaroslav  is  not  to  be  won  to  Christianity.  Confound- 
ing of  the  Russi  with  the  Rugi  (note).  Wladimir^  uncle  of  the 
grand  princess  Olga,  embraces  Christianity.  He  and  his  succes- 
sor Yaroslaw  (1019 — 1054)  promote  Christianity.  Introduction 
of  CyrilPs  alphabet  aod  his  translation  of  the  Bible 327 — 330 

Poland.  The  Christian  church  planted  there  from  Bohemia.  Duke 
Miecislaw  and  his  Bohemian  wife  Dambrowska  receiye  baptism 
(966) 380 

Hungary.  Its  connection  with  the  Greek  empire  the  first  occasion 
of  missionary  enterprises  there.  Bulosudes  and  Gylas,  two  Hun- 
garian princes,  are  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Constantinople 
towards  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Beginning  of  the  mis- 
sions (970).  Pilgrim  of  Passau  sends  the  monk  Wolfgang  to 
Hungary  as  a  missionary.  Adalbert  of  Prague  and  his  disciple 
Radla  labor  in  Hungary.  Stephen,  son  and  successor  of  the  Hun- 
garian prince  Geisa,  labor  zealously  to  spread  Christianity  (997). 
Calls  monks  and  ecclesiastics  into  his  kingdom.  Has  recourse  to 
violent  measures  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Emmerich, 
his  son  and  successor.  Stephen  honored  as  a  saint  Reaction 
of  the  pagan  party 330—835 
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Limitation  of  the  Christian  church  in  Spain.  Until  the  year  850 
Christians  allowed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Insults 
and  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  more  lax  and  the  mpre 
strict  party  of  Christians.  Paul  Alvarus  of  Cordova.  Fanatical 
enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  amohg  the  Christians.  Abderrhaman  11, 
caliph  of  the  Arabians  (850).  Perfectus  (850),  John,  Isaac,  Flora 
die  as  martyrs.  Eulogius  and  Alvarus  promote  the  fanaticism. 
Recafrid  comes  out  against  it.  Aurelius  and  other  martyrs. 
Council  of' Cordova  against  these  disturbances- (852).  Moham- 
med, successor  of  Abderrhaman.  Eulogius  dies  a  martyr.  Apo- 
logeticus  martyrum  of  Eulogius  and  Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alva- 
rus.    Prudent  party  of  the  Christians  repress  the  fanaticism   .     .  385— S46 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   CHURCH   CONSTITUTION,  846 — 425. 

I.  Popes  and  the  Papacy,  846—400. 

Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Evidence  of  their  spuriousness.  Their 
contents.  Who  was  their  author  ?  Contest  about  the  recognition 
of  them.  The  weak  government  of  Lewis  the  Pious  favorable  to 
the  putting  in  practice  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  principles  .     .     .  346 — 858 

Nicholas  I.  (858)  seeks  to  realize  the  idea  of  the  papacy  sketched 
forth  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  Makes  his  authority  valid 
against  the  unlawful  connection  of  Lothaire  of  Lotharingia  with 
Waldrade.  Synods  at  Metz.and  Rome  (868).  Lothaire  recog 
nizes  Thietberga,  whom  he  had  repudiated,  as  his  lawful  wife. 
Resorts  to  new  devices  to  satisfy  his  lust  Letter  of  the  pope  to 
Thietberga 858—358 

Nicolaus  in  the  contest  with  Hinhmar  archbishop  of  Rheims,  Synod 
of  Soissons  (863).  Principles  on  which  he  proceeded  defended 
by  the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  .  Founds 
the  papal  theocratic  monarchy  in  relation  to  church  and  State     .  358 — 861 

Hadrian  II.  contends  (367)  with  Charles  the  Bald  unsuccessfully. 
Letter  of  archbishop  Hinkmar  to  the  pope  in  reference  to  the 
threat  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  Charles  the  Bald. 
Hadrian  in  his  quarrel  with  archbishop  Hinkmar  and  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  bishop  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  seeks  to  establish  th^  Pseu- 
do-Isidorean principle,  that  the  defimtive  sentence  in  affairs  re- 
lating to  bishops  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pope.  Aixihbishop 
Hinkmar  violentiy  attacks  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals.  The 
pope's  consistency  in  applying  these  principles  triumphs     .     .     •  361 — 866 

John  VIII,  Hadrian's  successor  (872).  Hurtful  influence  of  Italian 
princely  families  on  the  papacy.  Rome,  the  seat  of  every  species 
of  corruption.  John  XII.  (956)  pope,  deposed  by  king  Otiio  H. 
of  Germany.     Leo  VUL  his  si^ccessor 866 — 868 

More  liberal  direction  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Grerbert,  centre  of  the 
movement,,  acquires  influence  in  the  time  of  John  XV.  Hugh 
Capet,  in  the  quarrel  with  duke  Charles  of  Lotharingia,  confers 
the  vacated  archbishopric  of  Rheims  on  Amulph,  the  nephew  of 
the  latter.  Council  of  Rheims  (991)  for  inquiring  into  this  mat- 
ter. Amulph,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  exposes  the  vices  of  the 
papal  court.     His  proposition  triumphs ;  Arnulph  of  Rheims  is 
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deposed  and  Gerbert  made  his  successor.  The  pope  declares  the 
proceeding  arbitraiy  and  illegal.  Gerbert  defends  his  principles 
before  the  council  of  Muson  (995).  The  contest  between  the 
party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  endures  till  the  time  of 
Gregory  V.     (Herbert  deposed  at  the  council  of  Rheims  (996).       868 — 875 

Gerbert  chosen  pope  by  Otho  III,  takes  the  name  Silvester  U.  Re- 
cognizes Amulph  of  Rheims.  The  dukes  of  Tuscoli,  dominant 
party  in  Italy,  choose  Benedict  IX.  (1088)  for  pope,  and  soon  af- 
terwards (1044)  Silvester  IIL  Benedict  sells  his  papal  dignity 
to  Gregory  VI,  without  wholly  giving  up  however  his  papal  au- 
thority. Henry  ILL  deposes  all  the  three  popes,  and  elects 
Clement  11.  C(5Dunencement  of  new  reformation-tendency  under 
Leo  IX.  (1049),  represented  by  Petro  Damiani  and  Hildebrand     875—880 

Preparation  far  a  new  period  in  the  evolution  of  the  church.  Hilde- 
brand, and  his  early  education.  Friend  of  the  deposed  Gregory. 
His  great  influence  on  Leo  IX.  Introduction  of  a  stricter  moral 
discipline  by  means  of  celibacy  and  the  abolition  of  simony,  the 
principles  of  his  reforming  enterprize.  Resistance  to  the  laws 
grounded  on  this  basis.  Leo  IX.  labors  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
Council  of  Mantua  (1052)  on  the  maintenanee '  of  these  laws. 
Leo  himself  transgresses  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  fighting  against 
the  Normans  (1053).  He  is  severely  censured  for  this  by  Da- 
miani     .     '. 880 — 886 

Increasing  influence  of  Hildebrand.  Victor  II,  Stephen  Xly  Bene- 
dict X,  which  latter  abdicates.  Nicholas  II.  passes  a  law  concern- 
ing the  papal  election,  in  which  is  contained  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  (1059).  Energetic  efforts 
of  the  party  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani.  The  cause  of  the  pa- 
pacy becomes  the  cause  of  the  people  and  leads  to  contests  in 
Florence  and  in  Milan.  Ariald,  lAndulf  de  Cotta  and  Nazarius 
preach  in  Milan  in  support  of  the  papacy.  Parties  in  Milan  (Pa- 
tarenes).  Damiani  and  Anselm  of  Lucca  sent  by  the  pope  to 
Milan  to  inquire  into  these  disturbances.  Insurrection  there 
suppressed  by  Damiani.     Triumph  of  the  Romish  church   .     .     .  886 — 895 

Contest  of  the  two  parties  after  the  death  of  Nicholas  H.  (1061)  at 
the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Anselm  of  Lucca  chosen  pope  by 
means  of  Hildebrand,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  Alexan- 
der not  recognized  in  Germany  and  Honorius  H.  chosen.  Con- 
test of  the  two  popes,  decisive  with  regard  to  tiie  church-evolution 
of  the  middle  ages.  Alexander  recognize(i  at  the  synods  of  Os- 
bom  (1062)  and  Mantua  (1064)  as  pope 895 — 897 

New  disturbances  at  Milan.  Defence  of  priestly  marriage.  Erlem- 
bald  contends  in  Milan  in  the  cause  of  the  papacy.  Ariald  mur^ 
dered  in  Milan  (1067).  Feuds  in  FlorenciB  quieted  by  Damiani 
and  the  monk  Peter.  Preparatory  steps  to  the  new  secular  gov- 
ernment of  Rome  by  Hildebrand       .     .     .' 897—400 

XL  History  of  the  church  constitution  in  its  other  relations,  400—425. 
1.  Relations  of  the  church  to  the  State. 

Appointment  to  church  offices.     Hurtful  influence  of  the  sovereigns 
upon  it     Quarrel  of  Lewis  IH.  of  France  with  Hinkmar  of  Rheims    . 
on  this  subject.     Three  different  parties  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  inveatitard  in  in  Bovexeigiut     Abomination  of  simony.    In- 
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dulgence  sliown  it  Participation  of  tlic  dcrgy  m  war  (955). 
Examples :  Fulbprt  of  Canibrayi  Ulricli  of  Augsburg,  Bern  ward 
of  IlilcJealjeim*  Important  voiees  remonstrate  against  it ;  RadlKxl 
of  Utrecht,  Drimiiini,  Fulbert  of  Cliartriis.  Iriflneiice  of  the 
church  on  tlic  administratioa  of  justice.  Proposal  for  a  general 
peace.     Treugae  Dei     .<......,.....  400 — 408 

%  Orfftmi^iiim  afthe  chitch  mthm  itself. 

Thiagi  aeeular  and  spirttnal  confounded,  a  cause  of  corrtipdou  to 
the  oburch.  Earnest  labors  of  pioua  blshop^^  partienUrly  in  Ger- 
many. Hurtful  influence  on  tbe  clergy  of  the  sefubir standing 
point  Eceleaiii^tiiss  from  the  ranks  of  tbe  nobility,  and  their  con- 
dtic t  to wnrds  tbe  bisii ops.  Rn do o csii  a m ong  tb e  c lei^y *  I ntl ue nee 
of  the  secul  a  r  in  teres  t  of  fuui  ilies,  Corapl  ai  nts  aboo  t  the  corr  u  ptio  n 
of  the  clergy »  KfTorta  made  to  ate m  this  corruption  by  Dunstan  of 
Canterbury,  Katberiua  of  Verona j  and  Agobard  of  Lyons.  Ca&- 
tle-priestfl,  CouneQ  of  Pavia  {^^Q)  against  the  clerici  acephcdL 
Couucil  of  Seligengtadt  (1020)  against  the  abuse  of  patronage     .  40S — 414 

Attempts  to  revive  tbe  ancient  strictness  of  the  monastic  life.  Re- 
formers of  monaehism*  Benedict  of  Aniane,  Jlia  call  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Hia  labors*  Hurtful  influence  of  worldly-minded 
bishops*  Synod  at  Trosley  (909)  on  the  decline  of  monaehiam. 
Ne  w  attcin  p  ts  at  r e fo  rm.  Bern  o  of  Burgundy  (9  2  7 f  ) .  Odo  (9  4  2t)  * 
Agmar.     MajiJus.      Odtla.      Hugo ,  414 — 418 

Eattravagancea  of  tbe  fanatical  monastic  asceticism  in  Italy.  Her- 
mits, Humuald  of  Ravenlia,  founder  of  the  CamQldtiknsian  or- 
der. Congregation  of  Vatlombrosa  under  John^  William,  of  Di- 
jon^ reformer  of  mouachisnu  Gervln  of  Cent  id  urn  in  France. 
Niius  the  Yotmgcr  m  Italy.  His  edueatiorij  kbors  and  death 
(1005) ,     . 418—426 


I  SECTION  THIRD. 

CaaiSTlAIT  LIFK   AND    CHKISTIAN   WORSHIP,  425 466, 

Predominating  tendency  of  the  liturgical  ehment  in  divine  tporsMp. 
Onli nances  of  thd  council  of  Mentz  (84  J)  on  preaching,  Offrid^ 
pTobably  a  German  preacher.  Hia  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
gospels*  Ordinances  of  the  council  oi'  Valence  (855)  on  preach- 
ing. Pastoral  instructionB  of  Gerard  bishop  of  Tours  {B5'A^  and 
of  the  ijynod  at  Rouen  (879).  Council  of  Langres  (850).  Ordi- 
nances of  Rrenlf  bishop  of  Soissons  on  the  founding  of  sc^hoola. 
Rabanus  Manrus  de  institutione  clericornm*  Pastoral  instrnctioni 
of  archbishop  Hinkmar .     ,  426 — 42S 

Tcndencff  in  the  direction  of  Christian  reform.  Agdbm'd  nf  Lyotut. 
His  zeal  against  the  too  artificial  church  mnsic.  Hts  book  on  im- 
ages. His  attack  on  the  TempestariL  Cfftudim  of  Turin,  h 
without  reason  accused  of  Adoptianism  and  iVriani?m.  Influence 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augnstin  on  him.  His  mode  of  apprehending 
sin.  His  biblical  commentaries.  Becomes  bishop  of  Turin  (814)* 
ZealouB  in  his  opposition  lo  the  too  Sequent  pilgrimages.    Is  ao^ 
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cuaed  as  a  teacher  qf  error.  His  work  in  Tindication  of  himself. 
Takes  bis  stand  in  opposition  to  image-worsbip.  Is  stigmatized 
by  Tbeodemir  as  a  beretic.  His  death  (839).  Jonas  of  Orleans 
comes  out  against  the  doctrines  of  Claudius.  Wal<nfrid  Sirabo 
and  fitnibnar  o/ jRAeiW  on  image-worship 428—441 

Reaction  against  a  predominating  sensuous  tendency,  NUus.  Rathe- 
rius  of  Verona  preaches  against  all  descriptions  of  mock  penitence. 
His  views  with  regiCrd  to  pilgrimages.  Fights  a^inst  a  sensuous 
anthropomorphism.  Odo  qf  Ctuny,  His  correct  appreciation  of 
miracles 441-«445 

Superstition.  Promotion  of  it  by  the  worship  of  saints  and  relics. 
In  what  s^nse  ?  Introduction  of  the  worship  of  saints  into  the 
entire  «hurch.  Pope  John  XV.  sets  the  first  example  for>  ibis 
(973).  Employment  of  the  consecrated  oil  on  the  sick.  Ordi- 
nance by  the  synod  of  Pavia  (850)  on  this  subject 445—449 

Judgments  of  God,  Different  species  of.  Agobard  of  Lyons  and 
the  council  of  Valence  (855)  against  them.  Atto  of  Vercelli  and 
king  Robert  of  France  against  them       «    • 449-— 450 

Church  discipline.  System  of  penance.  Fanatical  zeal  in  defence 
of  it  Damiani  defends  self-castigatioh.  Indulgence.  Ordinances 
of  the  council  of  Mentz  (847)  on  private  and  public  church-pen- 
ance. Jonas  of.  Orleans  against  almsgiving  and*  the  'Sacrifice  of 
the  mass      .    .     .     / 450—459 

Spiritual  jurisdiction.  •  Independent  exercise  of  it  by  each  bishop  in 
bis  own  dicMcese.  IntVinged  upon  by  the  too  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  Bome.  Bishop  Ahito  of  Basel  (820)  and  the  council  of  Seii- 
genstadt  (1022)  cealous  opponents  of  ^ose  pilgrimages.  Three 
different  grades  among  the  guilty.  £xcommunica(tion.  Anathe- 
ma.    Interdict 452-456 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

HISTORY  OF   CBRIBTIANITT  APPREH ENDED  AND  DEYSLOPBD  AS 
A   SYSTEM   OF    DOCTRINES,  456 — 606. 

I.  In  the  Western  church,  456—530.      > 
Practical  and  biUico-ecdesiastical  direction  in  Theology, 

FranJdsh  church.  Magnentius  Rabanus  Maurus.  His  labors.  Ks 
writings.  His  freedom  of  spirit  with  regard  to  the  hierarchy. 
Haimo  of  Halberstadt  (858t).  Walafrid  Strabo  (849t).  Glossa 
ordinaria.  Christian  Druthmar  (850)>  interpreter  of  the'  Scrip- 
tu^.  Servatui  Lupuls,  zealous  friend  of  scientific  study.  Jonas 
of  Orleans.  His  book  De  institution^  lucaH. '  Hii^  rules  of  living 
for  princes 456 — 460 

DiaieetUxd  and  speculative  direction  in  Theology, 

Prankish  church,  Fredegis.  His  controversy  with  Agobard  of 
Lyons.  Spread  of  a  dialectical  direction  ^of  theology  from  Ire- 
land. John  Scotus  Erigena  (877t).  Influence  of  the  Greek 
church  teachers  on  him.  Agreement  of  the  rational  and  eccle- 
fiastico-traditional  ground-idea  of  his  theological  bent  His  two- 
fold position  with  respect  to  the'  knowledge  of  God.  His  four 
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kinds  of  being.  Hia  yiew  of  sin.  Dion^ua  Areopagka,  Con- 
foanding  of  Dionysius  of  Paris  with  the  former.  Diffusion  of  his 
writings 460—467 

J^volution  of  a  new  spiritual  creation  in  Thedbgy. 

England,  Alfred  the  Great  (871—901).  His  plan  for  the  culture  of 
his  people.  His  translation  of  the.  regnla  pastoralis  of  Gregory  the 
Great  Barbarism  in  the  church  after  his  death,  jyunatan  of  Canr 
terbury.     Eihelwold  of  Winchester,     Elfric  of  Mabnesbury  •    ...  467--469 

Italy,     Ratherius  of  Verona,     His  praeloquia.     Atto  of  Vercelli. 

His  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul       .»..>...  469^470 

France,     Gerbert,     Ahbo  of  Fleury.    Fulbert  of  Chartres,    Berer^ 

gar,     Lanfranc  (I089t) 470—471 

Germany,  Notker  of  St.  GaUen  (1022t).  His  German  paraphrase 
ofthePsahns.     WiUiram,     His  translation  of  Solomon's  Song    .  471 

Conflict  of  opposite  theological  views. 

Doctrine  of  predestination,  Beginning  of  the  contreversies  on  this 
subject  occasioned  by  Gottshalk.  His  education.  His  study  of 
the  doctrine*of  Augnstin.  Peculiarities  of  his  own  doctrine.  His 
hypothesis  of  a  priedestinatio  duplex.  Influence  of  the  Augustinian 
system  of  doctrine  on  him.  Letter  of  Rabanus  Maurus  against  his 
doctrine  marks  the  course  of  the  succeeding  controversies  iw  for- 
mal controversies.  Peculiar  doctrine  of  Rabanus  Maurus.  Gott- 
shalk defends  his  jdoctrine  before  an  assembly  eonvened  at  Mentz. 
Assembly  of  the  states  at^Chiersy  (849).  Gottshalk  condemned 
as  a  heretic.  Offers  to  submit  to  a  judgment  of  God.  His  death 
(868).     Indignation  of  the  pope  iLgainst  Hinkniar^  Gottshalk's  op- 

^    pressor    ....;.. •     •     •  471—461 

Fruitless  endeavors  of  Hinkmar  to  put  down  the  Gottshalkian  doc- 
trine. Prudentius  of  Troyes  (861)  adopts  Gottshalk's  doctrine. 
Ratramnus  of  Corbie  (868)  in  favor  of  G^ttshalk's  doctrine.  *Sfer- 
vatus  Lupus  (862)  the  most  learned  defender  of  the  GrottshaUdan 
doctrine.  His  work  De  tribus,  quaestionibus.  John  Scotus,  an 
opponent  of  Grottshalk.  His  doctrine  concerning  praedestination 
and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Wenilo  of  Sens,  Pri^entius  of  Troyes, 
and  Florus  of  Lyons  against  Scotus.  'Hinkmar  gains  new  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gottshalkian  doctrine.  Amulo  and  Pardalus  of  Lyons 
against  Grottshalk's  doctrine.  Remigius  of  Lyons  censures  the 
harsh  conduct  of  Hinkmar  towards  Gottshalk*  New  undertakings, 
of  Hinkmar.  . .  Second  synod  at  Chiersy  (853)  against  the  Grott- 
shaUdan doctrine.  Synod  at  Valence  (855)  against  the  synod  at 
Chiersy.  Proposals  for  establishing  a  common  system  of  faith. 
The  holding  fast  to  set  formulas  a  reason  for  the  non-adoption  of 
that  proposal.  Hinkmar's  book  on  predestination,  the  last  thing 
that  appeared  in  this  controversy 481—494 

Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Peculiar  tendency  to  the  sensuali- 
zation  of  divine  things  in  the  Western  church.  Commencement 
of  the  controversies  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper.  Paschasius 
Radbert  (831).  His  stiff  supra-naturalistic  doctrine  of  transub- 
Btantiation.  Doubts  concerning  his  doctrine.  Ratramnus  De 
corpore  et  sanguine  Domini.  His  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
compared  with  that  of  Paschasius.  John  Scotus  (perhaps  Ratram- 
nus) agidnst  Paschasius.    His  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Mild- 
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er  view  of  Batherius  of  Verona^  Herigar,  and  Cferhert,     General 

approbation  of  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation 497 — 602 

Continuation  of  these  controyersiea.  Berengarius,  His  theological 
education.  His  free  method  as  a  scholastic  teacher.  His  yiews 
respecting  hermits.  Influence  of  Augustin  on  his  doctrine.  His 
favorable  judgment  on  the  book  of  Batramnus  or  Scotus.  At- 
tacks upon  him.  His  letter  to  Lanfranc.  Council  at  Rome. 
His  condemnation  at  the  council  of  Yercelli.  His  liberation 
brought  about  by  bis  friends.  Berengar's  endeavors  to  defend 
himself  on  the  score  of  his  doctrines.  Proposal  for  a  council. 
Council  at  Paris,  at  which  Berengar  does  not  appear.  Defends 
himself  before  the  council  at  Tours  (1054).  Publicly  explains 
himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  papal  legate.  His  journey  to 
Bome  (1059).  Appears  before  an  assembly.  Confirms  under 
the  fear  of  death  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert. Yet  spreads  abroad'  his  doctrine  in  France.  Lanfranc  ac- 
cuses him  of  perjury.  His  reply  to  Lanfranc.  His  follo^rers. 
His  continued  labors  in  France.  His  controversy  with  Gottfrid 
of  Tours,  Eusebius  Bruno  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Council  of  Poictiers.  Berengar  in  Bome  (1078)  before  Gregory 
YH.  Complete  triumph  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
Death  of  Berengar  (1088).  More  exact  exhibition  of  Berengar's 
doctrine.  His  opposition  to  every  representation  of  a  bodily  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  in  the  enchanst  His  figurative  interpretation 
of  the  encharis^  Conversio  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  his  own 
ienae  of  it  His  view  of  the  sacraments  generally j  the  ground  of 
his  apprehension  of  the  eucharist  His  spiritual  view  of  the  church. 
His  fight  against  stories  of  miracles.  Berengarians  not  agreeing 
with  him.  His  pofdtion  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  transal^ 
stantiation.  Comparison  of  his  mode  of  apprehending  the  Lord's 
Sapper  with  that  of  Paschasiutf 580 

JL  Jhdu  OreOi  chwrch,  680—551. 

State  of  theology.  Compared  with  that  in  the  Romish  church.  Pho- 
tius.  Oecumenius  of  Tricca.  Obstacles  hindering  the  free  evo- 
lution of  the  church 680—582 

History  of  the  controversies  respecting  images.     Reason  of  their  re- 

■  newaL  Leo  the  AnxilBinian  (818).  His  first  essay  to  abolish 
images.  The  patriarch  Nicephorus  opposed  to  it.  Beginning  of 
the  destruction  of  single  images  by  the  soldiers.  Cont^roversy  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  patriarch  on  the  use  of  images.  Theo' 
dorus  Studita.  His  education  (note).  Protests  against  the  em- 
peror. l%te  latter  enjoins  silence.  Resistance  of  Theodore  and 
the  patriarch,  lificephorus  deposed  (815).  Theodotii^  CassiteraSf 
patriarch.  His  tendency  to  a  sensuous  realism.  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople occasioned  by  Theodore.  Milder  measures  of  the  em- 
peror. Violent  resistance  of  Theodore  and  the  monks.  Forcible 
measures  resorted  to  by  tiie  emperor      .     .     , 582 — 548 

Michael  IL  (821),  emperor.  His  position  in  relation  to  the  image- 
controversies.  Bis  eS&rt  to  restore  tranquillity.  Neutral  posi- 
tion with  regard  to*  images.  Embassy  sent  by  Michael  to  the 
pope  and  Lewis  the  Pious 548—546 

Theophilus  (880)  emperorT-opposed  to  image-worship.  His  conduct 
towards  the  teachers  and  aitiBts  who  operated  to  promote  image- 
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worsliip.  Reaction  in  &Tor  of  image-wonliip  occasioned  bj  the 
empress  Theodora.  The  empress  after  the  death  of  Theophilus 
necessitated  to  &vor  the  reintroduction  of  images.  Manuel  and 
Theoctistus.  Their  wardship  over  the  minority  of  Michael.  Sol- 
emn introduction  of  images  in  Constantinople  (642),  festival  of 
orthodoxy.  Ignatius.  Photius  in  favor  of  image-worship.  Coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  (869)  opposed  to  iconoclasts 546 — 551 

APPENDIX.  , 

Participation  of  the  Western  church  in  these  controversies. 

Proceedings  of  the  Frankish  church  against- the  image-worshippers. 
The  embassy  above  mentioned  of  the  emperor  Michael  to  Lewis 
the  Pious;  occasion  of  it  Synod  at  Paris  (825).  Transactions 
of  this  synod.  Embassy  of  Lewis  to  the  pope.  Uncertainty  re- 
specting the  issue  of  the  ^negotiations  with  the  pope  .     .     ...     .  551 — 553 

HL  Relations  of  the  Greek  and  of  {he  .Latin  church  to  each  other; 
and  controversies  beitoeen  them^  553 — 586. 

Dogmatical  differences  between  the  twq  churches.  Their  opposite 
yiews  with  regard  to  man's  nature.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  John  of  Damascus.  His  doctrine  concermng 
the  unity  in  tlie  triad.  Doings  in  relation  to  this  subject  at  the 
synod  of  Aix  (809).  Decrees  of  this*  council  sent  t6  pope  Leo  HI. 
The  latter  opposed  to  the  addition  ^/u>^u«.  John  Scotua.  Sides 
on  this  point  with  the  Greeks 558 — 557 

Differenesin  outward  things. 

The  second  Tmllan  council  (691).  The  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  churchto,  expressed  by  the  Greek. church  against 
the  Latin.    Subject-matter  of  these  differences  ......  557 

Omtrooernes  between  the  two  churehes. 

Concerning  the  paJtriarghote  of  Ignatius  and  of  Photius,  Ignatius 
(Nicetas)  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (846)u  Severity  of  his 
character.  Endeavors  of  Bi^das,  uncle  of  the  young  emperor 
Michael,  to  depose  Ignatius  from  his  dignity.  Photius  chosen  pa- 
triarch by  Bardas.  Character  of  Photius.  Ignatius  refuses  to 
sign  his  abdication.  Cruel  treatment  of  his  adherents*  Michael's 
profanation  of  sacred  things.  Synod  convened  at  Constantinople 
(859)  against  Ignatius.  The  emperor  and  Phothis  have  recourse 
to  the  pope.  The  pope's  want  of  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  Ignatius.  Bhodoald  and  Zacharias  sent 
as  envoys  to  Constantinople.  The  envoys  bribed.  Synod  at  Con- 
stantinople (861).  Firmness  of  Ignatius  before  it  Letter  of 
Photius  tfi  the  pope.  Adherents  of  Ignatius  in  Bome.  Synod 
there  (863).  The  envoys  deposed  and  Photius  anathematized. 
Letter  of  reproach  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  pope.  The  pope's  . 
reply.  The  emperor  and  Photius  attack  the  iJatin  church*  De- 
fence against  these  attacks  by  Batramnus.  Coniroveny  inter- 
rupted by  Michael's  death 557-— 568 

Basilius  the  Macedonian,  emperor  (867).  ^Ignatius  restored  to  tiie 
patriarchal  dignity.  Council  at  Constantinople  (867).  Photius 
deposed  by  the  council  at  Bome  (868).     Inquiry  into  tho  whole 
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dispute  hy  the  eighth  oecumenical  council  of  Constantinople  (869) 
Opponents  and  defenders  of  FhoUns.  Fhotius  anathematized. 
Influence  of  the  Greek  church  on  Bulgaria ;  preparation  for  a  new 
schism.  Interrupted  hy  the  death  of  Ignatius  (878).  Friendly 
relation  existing  between  Fhotius  and  Ignatius  previous  to  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Attempt  of  the  emperor  to  elevate  Fhotius 
to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Conduct  of  the  pppe  in  this  matter.  , 
Deception  practised  by  the  envoys  in  the  earlier  oecumenical  coun- 
cils. Council  at  Constantinople  (879)  answering  to  the  requisitions 
of  an  oecumenical  council.  Transactions  at  this  council.  Fhotius 
obtains  misericorditer  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Is  banished  on  the 
ground  of  political  charges  (886).     TheJgnatian  party  dominant  568 — 579 

Tranquillity  in  the  two  churches  without  any  close  connection  be- 
tween them.  Nilus  labors  in  the  6re(Bk  and  in  the  Roman  church. 
His  view  of  church  usages  calculated  to  promote  peace  between 
the  two  churches.  Peaceful  negotiations  between  the  two  church- 
es concerning  their  separation  from  each  other  (1024).  Univer- 
sal indignation  against  such  proceeding^.  Frustration  of  them. 
Greek  abbots  in  Rome;  Roman  abbots  in  Constantinople  .     .     .  579 — 581 

Touching  Roman  ritea  in  the  Greek  church,  Michael  CerulariuSj 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Attacks  the  Latin  church.  Use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Ronrish  church. 
Cerularins  considers  this,  as  well  as  faslLig,  an  inclining  to  Judaism. 
Refutation  of  these  charges  by  Humbert  Endeavors  of  the 
Greek  emperor  to  restore  peace.  Message  of  the  pope  to  Con- 
stantinople (1054).  Humbert's  work  in  refutation  of  the  charges 
of  jlichael  and  of  the  priest  Nlcetas.  The  work  of  Nicetas  burn- 
ed by  order  of  tiie  emperor.  Still  more  inimical  disposition 
between  the  two  churches.  Heretical  names,  Azymites  and  Fro- 
zymites,  Fermentarians.  Theological  investigations  occasioned 
by  the  dispute  concerning  the  use  of  leavened  or  unleavened 
ln«ad ;  Feter  of  Antioch  and  Theophylact  of  Achrida  on  the  pas- 
chal meal  of  Christ     Views  taken  by  both  touching  the  further 

der)  proceedings  towards  the  Latin  church 581 — 586 


rV.  Redction  of  the  sects  against  the  dominant  church  and  its  system 
of  faith,  586—606. 

In  the  EasL 

Paulicians.  Cruel  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  the  empress  Theodora 
against  them.  Carbeas  flees  out  of  the  imperial  army  with  five 
thousand  of  this  sect  to  Armenia.  Extensive  spread  of  this  sect 
in  that  country.  John  Tzimisces  transplants  (969)  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  sect  to  Thrace.     Their  spread  in  Bulgaria   . '   .     .     .  586—587 

Arevurdis  and  Sunrchildten,  Appear  in  Armenia.  The^  doctrines 
a  mixture  of  Zoroastrian  and  Christian  elements.  Foints  in  which 
they  differed  from  the  Faulicians.  New  shaping  given  to  this 
sect  by  Sembat  ^d  Medschustk  Name  Thondracenians.  Their 
further  spread  by  means  of  Jacob  (1002).  His  doctrine.  Taken 
prisoner  by  ihe  Catholicus.  He  is  slain  by  his  enemi^  Spread 
of  this  sect  in  ihe  Roman  provinces 587 — 5*89 

Euchites  and  Enthusiasts,  Appear  in  Mesopotamia.  Their  resem- 
blance to  the  older  Euchites  and  to  ihe  Bogomiles.  Mystico- 
theosophical  tendency,  dualism.  Spread  under  the  disguise  of 
monks.     B^erent  parties  among  them.     Their  constitution    .     .  589 — 59S 
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Athinganians.  Derivation  of  this  name.  Principal  seat  of  the  sect 
Sprung  fVom  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Their  ob- 
servance of  all  the  rites  of  Judaism.  Perhapcf  the  sect  against 
which  Paul  contends  in  the  epistie  to  the  Colossians      .... 

In  the  West 

Corraptioa  of  the  cfcrgy  In  Ttalj  ;  point  of  approach  bj  which  to 
attack  the  domltiact  church.  The  awakening  spirit  of  iaquiry  in 
France  an  occasIoTj  for  attacking  the  church  doctrines  ^  ^     .     .  592 — 591 

Sects  in  Orlearui.  Their  rationalizing  and  mystical  tendency »  Proba- 
ble connection  with  Italian  accta*  TLeir  contest  against  the  su- 
pcrnatura!  birth  of  Christ  Th^ir  «pirttual  baptiani  and  spiritual 
eucbarist.  Li^t^i  (Lisicux)  and  StephGu  at  their  bend.  Council 
convened  against  them  at  Orleans  (1022),  Death  of  the  majority 
of  them  at  the  stake 6&3~fi9J 

Sects  around  Cambrtj^  ami  Arras^  Ramlhed  girca  ^read  to  hereti- 
cal doetrinea*  Synod  convened  agaiuBt  him  in  Car[d>rav.  Con- 
fe^es  his  orthodox j.  Refu!M*&  to  take  the  eucbarjet  (in  proof 
of  his  innocence).     Is  burned.     Spread  of  hi;*  followers    .     .     .  51^7 600 

l^cis  4>i  Monjtori  near  Turin.  Gerhard,  tbcir  prcaidina'  oflTcter,  A 
trial  of  them  orde red  by  Horibert  (1027 — U)4t>).  Mystico-ideal- 
istic  tendency.  Denial  of  the  rt^alitj  of  Christ  Hejeelion  of 
marriage*     Death  of  the  majority  of  tbcm  at  the  stake  .     *     .     .  600 602 
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OHURCH   HISTORY. 


THIRD  PERIOD  OF  THE  mSTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH.  FROM  THE 

'time  of  GREGORY  THE  GREAT,  BISHOP  OF  ROME,  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLEMAGI^;  OR  FROM  THE  TEAR 

690  TO  THE  YEAR  814.  * 


INTRODUCTOBY  REMARKS. 

This  period  opens  to  as  a  new  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  mould  and  transform  the  world ;  and  we  shaQ 
see  it  revealing  itself  in  a  new  and  pecxdiar  way.  For,  in  the  earlier 
periods,  w6  saw  Christianity  attaching  itself  to  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  world,  then  existmg  ;under  the  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
peculiarities  of  national  character ;  and  where  the  harmonious  culture 
that  could  be  derived  firom  the  elements  pf  human  nature  left  to 
itself  had  reached  its  highest  .pcnnt,  and  degenerating  into  false  re- 
finement wrought  its  own  destruction,  we  saw  Christianity  introducing 
a  new  element  of  divine  life,  whereby  the  race,  already  onldng  in 
epiritual  death,  was  requickened  and  raised  to  a  far  hi^er  point  of 
spiritual  development  tiian  had  been  reached  before  ;  a  new  creation 
8pring^lg  forth  out  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  ancient  form.  But  a. race 
of  people  now  appear,  who  are  still  in  the  rudeness  of  barbarism,; 
and  on  these  Christianity  bestows,  by  imparting  to  them  the  seed  of  a 
divine  life,  tiie  germ  of  |bll  human  culture ; — not  as  an  outward  pos- 
sesnon  already  complete  and  prepared  fo)r  their  acceptan<3e,  but  as 
sometiiing  which  was  to  unfold  itself  with  entire  freshness  and  origt- 
naUty  from  within,  through  the  inward  impulse  of  a  divine  life,  and  in 
conformity  with  flie  individuality  of  character  belon^g  to  this  partic- 
ular race  of  men.  It  is  the  distinguishmg  characteristic  of  this  new 
work  of  Christiai^ty,  that  the  new  creation  does  not  attach  itself  to 
any  previously  existing  form  of  culture  sprung  from  some  entirely  dif- 
ferent root ;  but  that  everything  here  springs  from  the  root,  and  grows 
out  o^  the  vitel  sap  of  Christianity  itself.  We  come  to  the  fountain- 
head,  whence  flowed  the  whde  peculiar  character  of  the  middle  ages 
and  all  modem  civilization. 
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2       POWEB  AND  INFLUENCE  OF   GHRI8TIANITT  IN    THIS  PERIOD. 

It  is  tnie,  the  form  in  'which  these  rude  tribes  first  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christianitj  was  not  that  of  the  pure  gospel.  It  was 
the  form  of  church  tradition,  handed  down  from  the  earlier  centuries ; 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  tracing  the  earlier  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  divine  word  had  become  mixed  up  with  many  foreign  ele- 
ments. But  still,  even  through  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  mere  human 
modes  of  apprehension,  the  one  and  only  foundation,  which  ever  stood 
firm,  though  concealed  under  the  load  of  foreign  additions  —  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  in  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  revealed  through,  and  in 
Christ,  as  the  Redeemer  of  sisM  man — was  able  to  manifest  its  di« 
vine  power  to  transform,  to  train,  and  to  refine  mankind ;.  and  with 
the  implantation  of  this  one  principle  in  humanity  was  ^veh  also  the 
element  from  which  would  proceed  of  its  own  accord,  the  reaction 
against  these  foreign  admiktures.  Such  a  re^tion  we  may  trace 
along  through  the  whole  developm'ent  of  the  church  tradition  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hqnd,  those  foreign  elements  were 
ever  assuming  a  more  substtmtial  shape,  so  on  the  otiier,  this  reaction 
of  the  original  Christian  consciousness  that  strove  to  purge  away  every 
foreign  element  was  continually  gaining  new  strengtii,  till  it  acquired 
power  enough  to  introduce  into  tbe  church  a  thorough  process  of  puri- 
fication. Nor  should  we  foil  to  notice,  that  with  this  tradition  there 
was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a  source  of  divine  know- 
ledge not  exposed,  in  like  manner,  to  corruption,  from  which  the  church 
might  learn  how  to  distinguish  primitive  Christianity  fit)m  all  subsor 
quent  additions,  and  so  carry  forward  the  work  of  purifying  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  to  its  entire  completion. 

The  above  mentioned  intermixture  of  Christianity  with  foreign  ele- 
ments may  be  properly  traced  to  such  causes  as  the  following :  that 
the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had  been  degraded  from  man's  spirit 
and  inward  being,  and  made  sensuous  9s^i  outward  ;  that  in  place  of 
the  progressive,  inward,  and  spiritual  unign  of  the  soul  with  the  king- 
dom of  God  through  faith,  had  been  substituted  a  progressive,  outward 
mediation  with  it  by  means  of  certam  forms  and  ceremonies ;  and 
that  in  place  of  the'  universal,  spiritual  priesthood  of  Christians,  had 
been  substituted  a  special  outward  priesthood  as  the  only  medium  of 
union  betwixt  man  and  God's  kingdom;  so  that  the  idea  of  this 
kingdom  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  Old  Te^tamept 
theocracy.  The  church  of  Christ  having  thus  taken  the  shape  of  an 
outward,  visibte  theocracy,  it  followed,  as  a  general  consequence,  that  in 
a  multitude- of  ways,  the  different  Jewish  and  Christian  points  of  view 
were  confounded  together.  But  this  Old  Testament  form,  adopted  by 
the  church,  proved  to  the  rude  tribes,  who  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
take  the  gospel  into  their  life  in  its  pure  spirituality,'  an  intermediate 
stage,  for  training  thjem  to  the  maturity  of  Christian  maoihood,  which 
they  were  destined  to  attain  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  it, 
by  means  of  that  reaction,  the  elements  of  which  already  existed  in 
the  Christian  consciousness. 

The  new  creation  of  Christianity  which  we  have  now  to  contem- 
plate, proceeded  from  those  barbarous  tribes,  paificularly  of  German 
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ori^,  -who  planted  {hemselves  on  the  niinB  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  they  had  destroyed,  and  formed  in  the  West  the  new  theatre  of 
a  historical  development,  which  was  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  The  way  in  which  Christianity  was  first  conveyed  to  them  is  a 
point  desermg  of  special  consideration  in  order  to  a  right  understand- 
mg  of  the  whole  of  this  new  period  of  church  history ;  and  every 
ihmg  relating  to  this  subject,  which  in  the  order  of  time,  would  have  be- 
longed to  the  earlier  centuries,  but  which  we  have  thus  far  passed  over 
as  unconnected  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  old  Grecian 
and  Roman  world,  we  shall  here  embrace  together  under  one  view. 
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SECTION  FIRST. 


BELATION  or  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  TO  THE  WORLD;    ITS 
EXTENSION  AND  LIMITATION:       . 


I.  In  Eubopb. 

Several  tribes  of  German  origin  which,  daring  the  migration  of  oa- 
tioDS  in  Had  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  settled  down  in  Gfaul,  were  liiere 
gained  over  to  Christianitj,  simply  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  Pious  bishops  and  abbots,  such,  for  instance,  in 
tiie  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  as  Airitus  of  Yienne,  Fanstus  of  Kheg^ 
(Biez),Caesariu8  of  Aries,*  exeniplified  in  theoe  countries,  by  lives  of 
unwearied,  active,  and  self-denying  kve,  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and  desolation ;  and  while  by 
such  lives,  they  inspired  respect  and  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  those 
barbarous  hordes,  as  well  as  trust  ai^d  love  in  the  people  themselves, 
they  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  introduce  and  extend  the  gos- 
pel among  them.  By  marriage  alliances,*  the  seeds  of  Christianity 
were,  in  tiie  next  place,  easily  transplanted  fiom  one  of  these  tribes  to 
another.    Thus  the  Burgundians,^  near  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cenr 


*  See  Yol.  H.  p.  648.  Ctesariiu  was 
diBtinffaished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting 
both  £e  spiritnal  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  he  lived ;  for  his 
efforts  to  communicate  religions  instmc- 
tion  to  the  people  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  wants  dy  tlie  i>ublic  preaphing  of  the 
ffospel,  and  oj  private  mtercoarse  with 
mem,  and  for  his  earnest  endeavors  to 
ameliorate  their  temporal  condition  and  ta 
redeem  captives  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slaveiy.  He  sold  the  vessels  and  other 
property  of  the  church,  even  down  to  his 
own  priestly  robes,  to  furnish  himself 
with  means  for  bestowing  chapty.  The 
presents  which  he  receiv^  from  princes, 
ne  immediately  converted  into  money, 
that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  succor 
theneed^.  Amid  the  most  difficult  reU- 
tions  incident  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ments under  the  conquests  of  oiffercnt 
tribes,  Burgundians,  East  Goths,  West 
Goths,  Pranks,  and  under  the  reigns  of 
Arian  monarchs,  whose  suspicions  he 
would  be  likely  to  excite  bv  the  difference 
of  his  creed,  he  was  enabled  by  a  purity 


of  lift  which  commanded  respect,  by  the 
wisdom  with  which  he.accommodated  him- 
self to  men  of  different  dispositions,  and  by 
a  charity  which  was  extended  to  all  with- 
out distinction^  tc  preserve  his  inflnenoe 
nm'mpaired.  Though  subjected  to  perse- 
cutions, on  the  ground  of  political  silspi- 
don,  yet  his  innocence  brought  him  out 
victorious  over  them  all,  which  caused  hun 
to  be  regarded  with  still  greater  reverence 
than  before.  See  the  accounts  of  his  life 
by  his  disciples  in  the  Actis  sanctonugi 
mens.  August.  I.  YI.  His  scattered  ser- 
mons ( a  complete  critical  edition  of 
which  still  remains  a  desideratum )  prore 
also  the  activity  of  his  life. 

'  Orosius,  in  his  History  of  the  World 
(Hist  8,  32),  already  speaks  of  them  as 
Christians,  SHid  notices  the  change  which 
Christianity  had  produced  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  The  aocount  given^of  them  by 
Socrates  (7,  80)  who  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  events,  though  founded 
no  doubt  in  some  measure,  on  facia,  is  still 
too  inaccurate  to  be  relied  on. 
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taiy,  and  soon  after  their  setileinent  in  Ghtnl,  were,  in^me  way  wtiich 
cannot  now  be  exactly  determined,  converted  to  Ghristianity.  If  they 
did  not,  from  the  very  first,  receive  their  instruction  in  Christianily 
from  Arian  teachers,*  yet  by  their  intercourse  with  the  Arian  iaibes 
settled  in  these  districts,  particularly  the  West  Goths,  they  were  led 
at  some  later  period  to  embrace  Anan  doctrines ;'  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Onndobad,  who  stood  in  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  that  zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  who  frequently  consulted  him  on  matters  of  religious  doctrine, 
and  i;L  the  year  499  brought  about  a  conference  between  him  and  the 
Arian  clergy,'  that  the  way  was  opened  for  the  Burgnndian  chiefs  to 
embrace  the  Nicene  doctrine ;  and  his  son  Si^smond,  who  had  been 
won  over  to  it  by  Avitus  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  first  de- 
clared decidedly  in  its  favor  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
year  617.* 


'  That  they  may  hare  done  so,  is  at  lea«t  a 
very,  possible  Mippositioiu  Thb  truth  is,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  distinctly  abont  the. 
beginni<bg  of  their  conyersion;  bat  their 
later  eteadfastaess  in  maintaining  the  Ariai^ 
doctrines  would  admit  in  this  way  of  being 
more  Easily  explained. 

*  The  Arians  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Roman  empire,  were  <m  this  ao- 
ooont  the  more  sealons  in.  propagating 
their  doctrines  among  the  tpbes  who  had 
not  as  yet  embraced  Christianity,  or  who 
were  not  firmly  established  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  We  haye  seen  ahrefAj .( YoL  IL 
S.  424)  why  it  was,  that  the  Anti-Nicene 
octrine  pioved  particularly  acceptable  to 
the  ontatored  nations.  It  would  certainly 
be  wrong  to  pronounce  an  indiscriminate 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  all  these 
Arian  missionaries  and  ecclesiastics.  Judg- 
ing from  what  may  be  known  of  them; 
from  the  life  and  writings  of  Fulgentius, 
bishop  of  Rn^pe,  and  from  the  history  of 
the  persecution  an\ong  the  Vandals,  we 
must  conceive  of  them  as  being  in  part 
rude  zealots,  who  thought  more  of  spread- 
ing Arianism  than  the  gospel  *,  andMaxi- 
mus,  bishop  of  Turin,  warns  the  people 
against  cenain  yaeabpnd,  probably  Arian, 
priests,  who  ma^e  it  an  easy  matter  to  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  .of  whom  he  says, 
that  they  led  away  the  people  by  fallaci- 
bus  blandimentis,'that  taking  advantage  of 
tiie  custom  which  prevailed  among-  the 
Qerman  tribes  of  paying  compensation 
money  (Geldbussen  compositiones]  for  all 
crimes,  thay  had  their  prices  for  tne  ahso* 
lution  of  nns,  nt  si  quis  hdoorum  faaam 
ftierit  crimen  admissum,  non  ^icai  ille : 
age  poenitentiam,  Be4  dicat :  pro  hoc  crim- 
ine  da^tantum  mihi  et  indulgetur  tibi*- 
Hom.  10.  in  Ifabillon  Museum  Ualicum  T. 
L  P.  n.  page  as.  But  there  is  nothine  to 
wanant  the  opinion  that  such  was  the  <£ar- 
acter  of  the  Aiian  deigy.geneially.    Tba 


condition  of  the  Burgundian  people  speaks 
rather  in  their  favor  than  against  them. 
In  a  religious  conference  between  the  two 
parties  held  in  the  time  of  kine  Gnndo- 
tmd,  A.  D.  499,  when  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienna  finally  declared  that  God  would 
^ve  his  own  testimony   in  favor  of  the 

,  Catholic  faith  at  the  tomb  of  St  Justus, 
and  proposed  a  trial  of  this  s^  to  the  king, 
the  Anans,  on  the  contrary,  declared,  fe 
pro  fido  sua  manifestenda  facere  nolle,  nt 

*  fecerat  Saul  et  ideo  maledicttis. iTuerat,  aut 
recurreread  mcantationes  et  illicita;  suf- 
ficere  sibi,^  se  habere  scrij>turam,  quae  sit 
fortior  omnibus  praestigiis,  Yid.  Sirmond. 
op^^   T.  II.  p.  226. 

'  One  pf  the  great  ministers  of  state 
endeavored,  Hot  without  reason,  t6  sup- 
press this  conference,  for  said  he,  tales 
rixae  exasperabant  animos  muUitudinis, 
et  non  poterat  aliquid  boni  ex  iis  prove- 
Hire. 

^  The  question  now  arose  whether  those 
churtiies  in  which  the  Arians  had  worships 
ped,  should.  Biter  bein^  newly  consecrated 
De  used  for  the  Catholic  worship  ^  accord- 
ing to  the  hitherto  prevailing  custom  with  re- 
gi^  to  the  temples  of  the  pagans  and  here- 
tics, and  according  to  the  rule  prescribe! 
a  few  years  before  in  France,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Orleans  (Anrelianensc) 'A.  D.  511, 
in  reference  to  the  churches  that  had  been 
previously  used  by.the  Arian  Visi-Goths, 
c.  10.  Avitus  was  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion ;  partly  on  the  fanatical  ground  that  a 
place  once  desecrated  by  the  worship  of 
neretics  could  not  be  consecrated  again  to 
holy  uses;  but  partly  also  for  reasons 
which-showed  evidence  of  Christian  wis- 
dom. Occasion  would  be  ^ven  to  the 
heretics  should  they  be  deprived  of  their 
chmches,  for  raising  the  cry  of  persecution 
cum  catholicam  mansuetudinem  calum- 
nis  haereticorum  atque  gentilinm  plus^de* 
oeat  iustinere-  qnam  noera.    Quid  enitt 
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Through  this  people,  the  first  seeds  of  GhristiaDiiy  found  their  way 
to  another  trib^,  which,  in  these  and  the  next  succeeding  times,  {dayed 
the  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  West.  We  mean  the 
Franks.  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  the  Burgundian  king  6undobad| 
married  Clovis,  kmg  of  the  Salian  Franks ;  and  this  rough  warrior^* 
who  probably  looked  upon  religion  as  a  matter  of  quite  inferior  impor- 
tance,  and,  pagan  as  he  was,  tiiought  one  mode  of  worship  as  good  as 
another,  left  her  in  the  firee  exercise  of  her  own  rites,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached.  She  labored  to  convince  her  lord,  that  his 
idols  were  nothii^,  and  to  win  him  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  by  set- 
ting forth  to  him  the  almi^iy  power  of  the  one  and  only  true  God 
whom  the  Christians  worshipped.  But  the  pagan  Clovis^  had  no  other 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  power  of  the  gods,  than  the  military 
success  o£  the  nations  that  worshipped  them ;  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  whence  the  worship  of  the  Qhristian's  God  had  be^i 
derived,  was  convincing  proof  to  Jbun,  of  theweakness  or  nothingness 
of  that  being.  At  the  same  time,  h^  made  no  opposition  to  hor  pro- 
posal, that  their  first-bom  son  should  be  dedicated  to  her  God,  and 
allowed  him  to  hp  baptized.*  The  child,  however,  soon  afterwards 
died ;  m)on  whidh  Clovis  declared  that  ttui  event  confirmed  4iis  opinion 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But  Clotilda  sfill  possessed  sufficient 
influence  over  her  husband,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  tixe  baptism  of  their 
second  chilji*  It  so  happened  that  this  child  also  fell  sick,  and  Clovis 
already  predicted  its  death ;  bnt  the  pious  Clotilda,  whose  &ith  re- 
mained unshaken  under  every,  event,  prayed  God  that  its  life  might  be 
spared  for  the  promotion  of  his  glory  among  the  heathen ;  and  its  re- 
covery, which  speedily  followea,'she  announced  to  her  husband  as 
bestowed  in  answer  to  her  prayers.'  The  persuasion  and  the  example 
of  a  wife,  so  devoted  to  her  faith,  and  so  sealous  for  its  spread,  woidd, 
without  doubt,  gradually  produce  on  her  husband's  mind;  thou^  he 

tam  4aniin  qiuun  si  illi,  ^ni  aperta  per^er-  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors  (oonsa- 

sitate  pereunt,  de  oonfessione  sibi  aut  mar-  etadinem  generis  et  ritom  patemae  obser^. 

mio  blaadiantor  ?    Nor  was  it,  indeed,  a  yationis). 

thing  impossible,  that  the  present  orthodox  '  Gn^ir  of  Tonrs  (Hist  II.  27)  men- 
monarch  might  be  succeeded  by  another  tionsan  raadentintho  lifeof  Clovis  whidi 
inclined  to  ^anism*,*  and  in  this  case,  the  happened  in  48Q,  while  he  was  still  a  "pa- 
latter  might  tliink  he  had  eood  canse  for  gan.  A  beantifiil  yase  taken  by  his  sol- 
oommendnffm  persecution  of  the  orthodox,  diers  from  one  of  the  churches  was  re- 
ae  a  Jnst  retnbntion  for  the  wrongs,  snffered  claimed  by  the  bishop  (probably  Remigiaa 
by  the  other  party: — non  sectae  snae  of  Rheims).  Cloyis  promised  atonoe  to 
stadio;  sed  ex  yidssitodinis  retribntione  restore  R,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  aUer 
fedsse  dicetnr  et  nobis  etiam  post  mortem  to  dispose  of  it  as  his  por^on  of  the  boo^. 
grayandis  ad  peccatnm  reputabitur,  quic-  This  accords  with  what  Ayitus  writes  m 
quid  ftierit  peipessa  posteritas.  Or  perhaps  his  letter  to  the  king,  concerning  the  lea- 
some  neighboring  Anan  prince  might  diink  pect  he  showed  to  tM  bishops,  w^e  he  waa 
himself  called  upon  to  inflict  a  retaliatory  still  a  pagan :  Hnmilitas  ^uam  jamdodom 
vanishment  on  nis  own  Catholic  subjects,  nolns  aeyotione  impenditis,  qni  nunc  pri* 
The  oouncfl  held  this  year  at  flpaona,  af-  mum  professkme  (after  his  bi4>tism  imwh 
ter  the  oonyersion  of  Sieeismond  had  been  had  just  taken  ptooe)  debelis. 
publidy  declared,  decided  in  its  8Sd  Canon  '  Similar  inddents  are  constantly  vecor- 


oonformably  to  the  opinion  of  Ayitus.  4inff  in  the  history  of  missions. 

^  Ayitus  states,  in  bis  letter  to  this  king  wit^  this,  for  example,  the  account  giyen  in 

(ep.  41 ),  that  when  pagan  monarchs  wero  the  Journal  of  the  German  missionaries  in 

extorted  to  cnango  tneir  reliffion,  they  said  India  of  June,  1S3S ; — in  the  MiSBJpfiy 

l^yooildjiatfiMMkethftrBfigiQA  handed  B«gister£QcthAye«rl88S,p.  190. 
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nd^t  be  imconsoioiis  of  it,  a  d'e^  and  permanent  impression,  which 
was  only  strengthened  by  certain  remarkable  incidents  suited  to  work 
on  the  teelmgs  and  temper  of  the  untutored  Frank. 

Martin,  the  former  bishop  of  Tours,  was  at  that  time,  the  object  of 
uniyersal  veneration  in  France.  Ip  all  circumstances  of  distress,  bod« 
3^  or  spiritual,  men  were  accustomed  to  seek  relief  fix>m  God  throu^ 
his  intercession.  His  tomb,  over  which  a  hurch  had  been  erect^, 
was  repaired,  to  for  relief,  by  sick  persons  of  eveiy  description ;  and 
not  a  year  passed  in  which  many  instances  were  not  recorded  of  per- 
jured men,  here  constrained  to  confess  the  truth,  or  else  punished  by 
some  signal  judgment— ^ of  the  insane,  the  nervous,  the  Epileptic,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  here  restored  to  soui^chiess  and  health.^ 
The  very  dust  from  St.  A^urtin's  tomb,  fragments  of  the  wax  tapers 
that  burned  before  his  shrine,  or  of  the  curtains  that  veiled  it,  and 
everything"^  which  was  thought  to  be  consecrated  .by  having  once  been 
in  contact  with  it,  were  prized  as  miraculous  remedies  or  powerful 
amulets  to  remove  or  avei^  every  species  of  evil.  This  veneration  of 
St.  Martin  extended  even  to  Italy  and  to  Spain.  As  to  the  reported 
&cts,  if  we'  leav^  out  of  the  question,  those  cases  in  which  there  may 
have  been  some  cooperation  of  intenljonal  fraud,  we  .shall  find  many  of 
them  to  'differ  in  no  respect  from  the  facts  related  among  believinff 
Christians  of  all  timed,  respecting, answers  to  prayer;  though  added 
to  this,  in  the  present  case,  was  i  t^liance  on  Juman  mediation,  quite 
foreign  from  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity.  But  many  of  these  facts 
also  may  be  .explained  from  the  influence  of  a  strong  faith,  of  devo> 
tional  feelings,  of  an  excited  ima^nation ; — from  the  natural  working 
of  both  mdrtal  and  physical  powers ;  whilst  the  rigid  abstemiousness, 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  the. patients,^ ccmtributed  to'  promote  theur 
cure  ;s  and  the  ignorant  who,  without  finiher  inquiry,  surrendereil 
themselves  to  the  impresmon  of  the  moment,  easily  traced  a  causal 
connection  in  an  accidental  coineidence ;  and  as  none  were  inclined  to 
investigate  .the  immediate  natural  causes  of -the  visible  facts,  whUe  an 
exaggeratmg  fancy  added  something  more  to  them,  so  the  most  won- 
derfhl  stories  were  told  of  the  extraordinary  wolrks  performed  by  St. 
Martip.  And  if  much  that  seemed  too  incredibl6  sometimes  provoked 
the  understanding  to  doubt,  sqch  doubts  were  scouted' as  suggestions 
of  the  devil.  \  ' 

These  extraordinary  things  which  happened  at  St.  Martin's  tomb, 
Clotilda  often  related  to  her  husband  as  proo&  of  the  alimghty  power 
of  the  Qoi  worshipped'  b^  the  Christians.    Clevis,  however,  still  pro- 

>  Bishop  Oregorr  of  Toon,  who  floor-  '  Gngaty  of  jTotin  -femaiks,  coneen- 

Uhed  «i  the  ck»e  of  the  sixth  oenttur,  ool-  vag  the  cores  performed  oo  those  supposed 

lected  togeth^  all  these  l^ods  m  his  Ibor  lope  possessed  of  devils,  and  on  those  sick 

books  de  miracolis  S.  l&tini — *  work  wit^'  tevezs,  that  they  ooold  only  expect  r^ 

which,  notwithstanding  the   many  faho-  lief  si  rere  fnerint  pareitas  et  fides  eon- 

Ions  stories  it  recoids,  contains  a  great  deal  jmctae.-- De  miraenlis  Martini,  L  I.  c.  8,--» 


of  instmctiTe  matter  relating  to  the  life    and  that  one  individoal  who  relapsed  inW 
igid  manners  of  those  times,  as  weU  as  hi*    his  fonner  dissipated  life  was  attacked 
*    fiiets  IS  a  peychotogteid  point  of    agai&.Lo.S. 
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fessed  to  be  incredulous ;  he  would  beHeve  these  fii^^ts  ^en  he  saw 
them  with  his  own  ejres.^ 

Thus  by  a  concurrence  of  impres^ons  of  various  kinds,  the  mind  of 
Clovis  was  prepared  for  a  religious  change,  when  by  a  remarkable 
event,  which  woul^have  been  attended  with  the  same  effect  imder  no 
oiher  circumstances,  this  change  was  accomplished.  At  the  battie  of 
Ziilpich  (Tolbiacum),  fought  between  him  and  the  Alemqnni  in  the 
year  496,  he  found  himself  and  his  army  placed  in  a  situatioi^  of  ex- 
treme peril.  He  invoked  his  gods  for^  deliverance  in  vain ;  when  call- 
ing to  m'md  all  the  accounts  he  had  hoard  respecting  the  almighty 
power  of  the  Christian's  God,  he  addressed  his  supplications  to  Him, 
vowing,  that  if  by.  his  assistance  the  victory  should  be  gained,,  he 
would  devote  himself  wholly  to  His  service.  The  enemy  was  con- 
quered, and  Clovis  ascribed  his  success  to  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
Christian's  Gcod.  Rejoicing  over  the  change  thus  produced  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  Clo^tilda  sent  for  Bemigius,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Bheims,  who  found*  on  his  arrival  the  ear  of  the  kmg  already  open  for 
his  message.  When  the.bishop  spoke  of  the  crucifison,  the  Frankiah 
warrior  indignantly  exclaimed :'' Had  I  only  been  there  with  my 
Franks,  I  would  have  taught  those  Jews  a  better  lesson."  The  festival 
of  Easter  was  chosen  aa  the  day  for  his  baptism,^  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity.  It  produced  a  wide  setisation  and  was  'elabo- 
rately described'  in  the  pompous  rhetorico-poetical  language  of  the 
times.«  The  example  of  the  king  was  followed  by^many  o&ers,  and 
it  is  reported  that  more  .than  three  thousand  of  his  army  received  bap- 
tism at  one  time.* 

Importai^t,  howeyer^-as  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  effect  which  it  had,  by  reason  of  his  continually  ex- 
tending power,  m.enlar^g  the  boimdaries  of  the  Christian  church; 

^  Nicetias,  bishop  of  Triers,  writes  to  fnries  later,  when  it  waa  desired  to  have 

Ae  Longobard  queen  Clodeswinde,  Clotil-  thd  confirmation  bestowed'  on  Clovis  with 

da's  aunt :  Audisti  ab  avia  tna  Chrotilde,  •  the  chrism  or  rojal  unction,  that  an  oil- 

qualiter  in    Franciam  venerit,    qnomodo '  vase  was  supematuralljr  provided  —  the  so 

dominum  Chlodoveum  ad  legem  catholi-  called  ampulla  Repiensis. 

earn  adduxerit,  et  qnum  ess^c  Astutissimus  ^  The  important  bearing  which  it  was 

AOlnit  acquiescere,  anteqnam  vera  agnos^  supposed  the  conversion  of  Clovis  would 

ceret.    Quum  ilia,  quiie  supra  dixi,  proba-  have  on  the  8prea4  ^^  Christianity  among 

ta  cognovit,  humiUs  ad  MartiBi  limina  ce-  the  races  of  German  descent,  appears  from 

ddlt  et  bwtizari  se  sine.-mora  permisit  the  abovementioned  oongmtvlatorj  letter 

bibL;patr.  Galland.  T.  XII.  of  Avitus.    He  expected  that  thB  whole 

'  As  we  are  informed  in  the  letter  of  nation  of  the  Franks  would  now  embrace 

Avitos  to  the  king,  alreadv  dted,  which  Clnristianity,  and  invites  the  king  to  lend 

ma  written  shortly  after  his  baptism :  "  Ut  his  aid  by  means  of  embassies  to  promote 

oonsequenter  eo  die  ad  salutem  regenerari  the  spread  of  the  gospel :  nt  quia  Dens 

YOB  pateat,  que  natnm  redemptioni  suae  gentem  Testram  per  vos  ex  toto  snam  &- 

ooeli  dominum  mnndus  aooepit"  ciet,  nlterioribns  quoque  gentibus;  quas  in 

.  '  Thus  Grecory  of  Tours :  Totum  tern-  natnrali  adhnc  ignorantia  cbnstltutas  nulla 

plum  baptisteni  mvinorespei^tur  ab  odo-  pravomm  dogmatnm  gennina  cormpemnt 

n  talemqne  ibi  gralSam  adstantibns  Dens  (amDng  whom  the  ArSu  doctrines  n^d  as 

triboit,  ut  aestimarent,  se  paradisi  odpiibus  yet  found  no  admission)  de  bono  tliesanro^ 

eoUocati   >  vestri  cordis  fidei  semina  porrigatis,  neo 

\  The  WTQUg  interpretation  of  such  ex-  pudeat  pigeatque  etiam  directis  in  rem  le- 

pressions  «nd  symbolical  paintings  g«ve  gationibus  adstruere  partes  Dei,  qui  tan* 

origin  to  the  well-known  legend  some  oen-  torn  vdstite  eiexit 
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yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Constanifaiey  his  conversion  was  of  such  anattire 
as  to  lead-  him,  id  assmning  the  CSmstian  profes^on,  to  clothe  his  for- 
mer mode  of  thinking  in  a  new  garb,  rather  than  to  change  it  entirely 
to  make  room  for  a  full  and  hearty  admisaon  of  the  gospel  spirit. 
His  worldly  and  political  projects  too  much  occupied  his  attention,  or 
he  was  tpo'  busily  engaged  in  war,  to  allow  himself  time  for  earnest 
reflection  on  |he  religion  he  professed^  so  as  to  understand  and  tridy 
appropriate  it.  The  Ood  of  the  Christians  first  appeared  to  him  as 
his  protector  m  war ;  he  would  fain  reckon  on  eigoyiDg  the  assistance 
of  the  same  powerful  arm  in  the  future,  and  he  imaged  that  he 
should  secure  it  by  making  rich  donations  to  the  church,  fie  gladly 
seized  every  opportunity  to  throw  a  sacred  coloring  over  his  ambitious 
schemes,  by  pretending  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  GtoA ;  as,  in  making 
war  with  the  Visi-Croths  who  were  Arians.* 

In  all  cases  where  large  tribes  of  men  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
verted through  the  influence  of  their  chiefs,  a  great  deal  must  of 
Qourse  be  set  down  as  merely  of  an'  outward  character:  hehce,  when 
Christianity  had  already  assumed  the  form  of  a  dominanjb  reli^bn  am<mg 
the  Franks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  idolatry  sliould  still  be  found  to  h&v^ 
so  many  votaries,  that  king  Childebert,  in  the  year  554,  was  (^liged 
to  pass  a  law  against  those  who  would  not  allow  idolatrous  images  to 
be  removed  from  the^"  estates.  The  Frankish  nobles,  also,  from  thitf 
time,  were  anxibus  to  secure  a  good  foundation  for  their  piety  by  Tioh 
donations  to  churches  and  monadt^es,  which  thus  became  exposed  still 
mpre  than  ever  to  the  pillaging  disposition  of  others^  while  at  the  same 
time  an  incentive  was  ofiei^  to  the  intrusion  of  worldly-minded  men 
into  the  sacred  offi.ce.  AiFter  this  followed  those  numberiess  internal 
dissensions,  Irars.and  revolutions,,  within  the  Frankish  empice,  whicjh 
encouraged  barbarism  and  gave  a  check  to  the  civilizing  isdluenoes  of 
Christianity  and  the  church.  Now,  as  all  that  can  be  done  by  any 
church,  for  the  real  dissemination  of  Christianity,  depends  on  its  own 
internal  condition,  so  the  truth  was  in  the  present  case,  that  altbou^ 
the  power  of  the  Fralnkish  emmre  Opened  the  way  for  missions,  and 
contributed  much  to  fodlitateand  promote  their  progress,  and  although, 
in  solitary  instances,  missions  were  actually  sent  forth  by  th^  Fran]b9h 
church,  yet  the  most  important  mi^onary  efforts  did  not  proceed  from 
this  quarter ;  but  the  dismembered  church' of  the  Franks  itself  need* 
ed  regeneration,  which  wa6  to  be  obtamed  only  frbm  some  other  source. 

'The  first  impulse  towards  this  regeneration  proceeded  from  the  same 
countries  wluch  sent  forth  also  the  most  important  miscnons.  Those 
islands  at  the  West,  which  ^re  so  well  adapted  by  their  situation,  to 
furnish  quiet  and  secluded  seats  for  senunaries  of  Chi 


quiet  and  secluded  seats  for  senunaries  of  Christian  instructioii 
and  culture,  and  to  serve  the  great  purpose  of  dispersing  abroad  spi^ 
itual  blessings  as  well  as  other  benefits  to  mankind — we  islands  of 


^  When  the  Bui^dini  king  Qnndo-  flwer  to  this  proposition :  non  est  fides,  mbt 

had  was  invited  bj  Avitos  bishop  of  Vi-  est  appetentia  alien!  et  sitis  sangninis  pop* 

enne  and  others,  at  the  conference  in  499,  vlomm,  ostendat   fidem   per    opera  snap 

to  abandon  the  Arian  doctrines,  and,  like  See  D'Acheiy  Spidlegia.    T.  lu.  ed.  fid 

CloTis,  profess  the  Catholic,  he  said  in  an-  f.  305. 
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Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  were  the  spots,  where  in  retired  monaste- 
ries') those  men  obtained  their  training,  who  were  destined  to  be  teach- 
ers and  educators  of  the  nide  nations.  Let  ns,  then,  fi^t  cast  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  islands  which  had  so  important  a 
share  in  the  further  extension  of  the  Christian  church. 

As  it  regards  Ireland,  St.  Patrick^  had  here  left  behind  him  a  series 
of  disciples,  who  continued  to  labor  on  in  his  own  spirit.  -  lAland  be- 
came the  seat  of  famous  monasteries,  which  acquired  the  name  for 
this  country  of  '^Island  of  the  Saints"  (insula  sanctorum).  In 
these  monasteries,  the  Scriptures  were  diligently  read ;  ancient  books 
eagerly  collected  and  studied.  They  formed  missionary  schools ;  such 
for  exaI^ple,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  Century  was  the  moi^astery  of 
Bangor,  founded  by  the  venerable  abbot  Gom^.  After  Christianity 
had  been  conveyed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  by  Ninyas,  a  British 
bishop,  to  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  Ficts  in  Scotland,  the  abbot 
Golumba,  of  Irelatid,  transplanted  it,  about  the  year  565,  among  the 
northern  Ficts,  a,  people  separated  from  those  of  the  South  by  lofty 
mountains  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  Ficts  whom  he  converted 
gave  him  the  Island  of  Hy,  north-west  of  Scotland,  afterwards  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Here  he  founded  a  monastery,  which 
under  his  ipanagement  during  thirty  years,  attained  the  highest  repur. 
tation, — a  distant  and  secluded  seat  for  the  pursmt  of  biblical  studies 
ftnd -other  sciences  according  to  the  standajrd  of  those  early  times. 
The  memory  of  Columba  made  this  monastery  so  venerated,  that  its 
aJbbots  had  ihe  control  and  guidance  of  ihe  bordering  tribes  and 
churches  ;  and  even  bishops  acknowledged  their  authority,  though  they 
were  but  simple  priests.  This  island  was  named  after  himself,  St/ 
lona  (the  iiames  Columba  and  lona  being  probably,  one  the  .  Latin, 
.the  o^er  the  Hebrid  translation  of  an  originially  Irish  word),  St.  Co- 
lumba, and  the  Island  of  Columcelli,  Colum  Eill.^ 

While  in  this  way,  Christianity  was  planted  among  the  Scots  and 
Ficts,  even  to  the  extreme  north  of  these  ^islands,  the  Christi$m 
church  had  been  forced  out  of  its  original  seat,  in  ancient  JBritain, 
England  proper.  The  Britons  —  among  whom  Christianity  had  al- 
ready found  entrance,  having  ptrobably  be^n  brought  to  them  directly 
or  indirectly  from  4ihe  East'  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century-^  were  from  very  remote  times,  a  Christian  nation ;  though 
^reat  corruptions  had  sprung  up  and  become  spread  among  all  xs;^ 
of  the  people.^  Finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  destructive 
inroads  of  tiieir  ancient  foes,  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  or  to  obtain  any  aa- 
fflstance  from  the  feeble  Boman  empire,  the  Britons*  had  betaken  them- 
selves, about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to  Ihe  warlike  Grerman 
tribe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  latter,  however,  njade  themselves  nias- 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  122.  «  Af  the  iiact  is  described  by  the  presbj- 

'  Colamba  was  named  as  founder  of  ter  Gildas — a  man  sprang  from  the  midst 

MTeral  monasteries.    See  the    traditioas  of  tlus  peopM  —  in  a  work  in  which  he 

respecting  him  collected  in  Usserii  BritaiV-  represents  the  captare  and  deyast&tion  of 

sicanim  ecclesiaram   antiquitates  ed.  II.  the  country  hy  the  Ang^o-Saxons.  as  a  di- 

p.  d62f.               ^  yinejudgment,— his  work  Deexcidio'Bri- 


'  See  Vol.  L  p.  S5.  tanmae. 
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teis  of  the  oountiy ;  leaving  odIj  the  western  portion  to  its  old  nos- 
sessoTS,  while  thej  themselyes  founded  the  empire  of  the  Anglo^oax* 
on  Heptarchy,  It  was  now,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  the  Britons,  to  do 
much  for  the  conyersion  of  that  Pagan  tribe ;  but  the  existing  na- 
tional hate  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered^  forbade  it.  It 
was  not  till  a  century  and  a  half  later,  that  the  Roman  bishop,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  a  man  ardently  bent  on  promoting  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  whose  far  reaching  eye,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  seemed  ever 
qvinging  up  afresh,  embraced  among  its  objects  the  remote  and  the 
near,  'drew  up  a  plan  for  founding  the  Christian  church  amoi;ig  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  An  impression  he  had  received  in  his  earlier  years,  be- 
fore he  became  a  bishop,  and  while  abbot  ^f  a  monastery  in  Ronie, 
jBrst  set  him  upon  this  project,  Strolling  to  the  public  mart,  he  stopr 
ped  to  observe  the  foi^ign  traders  there  engagea  in  opening  and  ex- 
posing their  merchandize  for  sitle,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by 
certain  boys,  bipought  from  afar,  and  distinguished  for  their  noble  air^ 
who  were  waiting  to  be  sold.  He  inquired  after  their  country,  and  learn- 
ed to  his  great  grief  that  a  people  so  distinguished  by  nature,  were  as 
yet  wholly  destitute  of  the  higher  gifts  of  grace.  He  at  once  r^^lved 
to  go  himself  and  convey  to  them  tiiese  bleasings,  and  he  woidd  have 
done  so,  had  he  not  at  me  instigation  of  the  Romlm  church  be^n  re- 
called by  the  then  Soman  bishop,  when  already  several  da;p  on  his 
journey.'  But  the  plan  itself  he  could  never  abandon ;  and  he  seems, 
when  bishop  of  Home,  to  have  been  devising,  from  the  first,  how  he 
tDight  best  earry  his  purpose  into  effect.  Thus,  he  directed  the  pres- 
byter whom  he  had  sent  to  take  charge  Of  the  property  b^longin^  to 
the  Roman  ichurch  in  France,  to  expend  part  of  the  money  collected 
in  Gaul  in  the  purchase  of  such  Anglo-Sax5n  youths,  as  might  be  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  to  send  them  in  company  with  an  ecclesiastic,  who 
could  baptize  them  in  case  of  mortal  sickness,  to  Rome ;  lin  order ' 
that  they  might  there  be  instructed  and  trained  in  the  inonasteries:^ 
Perhaps  it  was  his  intention  to  employ  them,  €ifter  they  had  been  per- 
fectly disciplined  in  the  monastic  life,  as  missionaries  ameng  their  counr 
trymeui.  Meantime  an  event  had  occurred,  peculiarly  well  suited  to  fa- 
vor the  projected  mission.  Ethelbert,king  of  Kent,  then  the  mightiest 
among  the  small  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  had  married  Bertha,  a 
Ffankish,  Christian  princess.  She  had  connected  with  her  household 
a  certain  bishop.Iiuthard,  and  was  allowed  freely  to  observe  the  rites 
of  her  reli^on.  From  her,  therefore,  the  missionaries  might  expect  to 
find,  at  once,  a  favorable  reception  and  support.  The  vigilant  Gre^ 
ory  whom  nothing  escaped  which  cotdd  be  made  serviceable  in  pro- 
moting his  great  work,  may  have,  been  moved  by  this  very  circum- 
stance to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  plan.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  6Q6,  he  sent  Augustin,  a  Roman  abb<)t,  together  with  several  as- 
sociates,* among  whom  were  Peter  the  monk,  and  the  presbyter  Lauren- 

^  Gildas  calls  the  Anglo-Saxons  nefandi  '*  He  was  abbot  of  the  monestery  which 

nominis  Saxoni,  Deo  hommibttsque  inyisL  had   been  foanded   by  Gregory  himself 

'  Beda  hist  ^g.  11.  L  when  he  retired  from  the  world.    Monas- 

•  Epp.  1.  VL  ep.  Vn.  tcrii  mei  praepositus.  LIV.ep.  108. 
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tins,  to  England.  These  peraons  while  on  their  jonmey  were  firi^t- 
ened  at  the  report  of  the  'difficulties  and  dangers  which  threatened 
{hem ;  and  sent  Augustin  back  to  the  Boman  bishop,  to  obtain  a  release 
fiom  their  commission ;  whereupon,  Qregory,  in  a  firiendly,  but  earnest 
appeal/  exhorted  them  to  finish  the  goodf  work  commenced  with  God's 
help ;  since  it  were  fiir  better  not  to  begin  a  good  enterprise,  than  hay- 
ing begun  it,  to  look  bacL  They  should  remember,  that  .great  and 
psmdM  labors  would  be  followed  bj  the  reward  of  eyerlasting  glory. 
On  their  journey  through  France,  from  which  country  they  *were  to 
cross  oyer  to  England,  Gregory  recommended  them  to  the  Franldsh 
princes  and  nobles,  whose  connection  with  the  AngloSaxon  rulers 
might  Jbe  made  of  seryice  to  th^m ;  and  he  also  bade  them  take  inter- 
preters from  the  Frankish  kmgdom. 

•v  In  597,  Augustm,  with  forty  companions,  landed  aa  the  isle  of  Tha- 
net,  eastward  of  Kent,  and  sent  to  inform  the  king  of  the  purpose 
for  which  tiiey  were  come.  The  king  made  his  appearance  on  the 
next  day,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subject.  Fearrol  of  ma^c,  he 
did  not  yenture  his  person  under  the  same  roof  with  them ;  but  would 
Ctly  confer  with  them  in  the  open  .air.  But  Augustm's  words  inspired 
him  with  confidence,  and  he  declared  that  he  now  saw  they  had  honest 
intentions,  and  that  they  Jiad  come  from  so  great  a  distance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  that  which  tiiey  considered  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  blessings.  Yet  he  could  not  so  lightly  and  quickly  abandon  the  re- 
ligion of  hia  nation  and  of  his  &thers.  AH  he  could  do  at  present  by 
way  of  acknowledging  their  good  intentions,  was  this; — he  would 
£anush.them  a  dwelling  and  the  means  of  support  at  his  captal,  Do^ 
oyem  (Canterbury),  and  they  might  be  allowed  to  conyince  such  as 
they  could ,  of  the  truth  of  tiieir  religion,  and  afterwards  to  baptize 
themf.  •  Thus  the  missionaries  commenced  their  labors  on  a  small  scale. 
Thefy  took  no  more  than  barely  sufficed  for  their  scanty  diet.  Their 
disinterested,  seyere  mode  of  life  gained  for  them  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. An  old^  dilapidated  church  belon^g  to  the  Boman  times,  and 
consecrated  to  St.  Martin,  afibrded  them  tiie  first  place  for  divine  wor- 
ship, where  they  baptized  the  new  Christians,  and  held  with  them  their 
reb^ous  meetingB.  It  is  certain,  that  the  .propagation  of  Christianity 
lunong  this  rude  people  was  helped  forwara  by  a  concurrence  of  cir- 
ouihstances,  or  facts,  which  appeared  to  the  people  as  miracles,  and 
were  also  regarded  as  such  by  Augustin.  Bj  hnpressions  of  this  kind, 
eflfocts  great  for  the  moment,  though  not  of  an  enduring  character, 
may  haye  been  produced ;  and  the  missionaries  themselyes  may  haye 
suSered  themselyes  to  be  deceiyed  by  the  unexpected  and  surprifflng 
success  of  their  labors.  Even  the  kmg,  who  had  been  gradually  pre- 
pared for  it  thrpu^  the  influence  of  his  Christian  wtfe,  decided  to  em- 
brace the^spel,  and  was  baptized.  Yet  he  declared,  in  publicly  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  that  he  would  not  make  his  own  religious  persua- 
fflon  a  law  for  his  subjects ;  but  in  this  would  leaye  each  one  to  his 
own  free  choice ;  unce  Augustin  had  taught  him,  that  the  Christian 

/  L.  VL  ep.  61. 
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Worsbip  of  Ood  wmi  proceed  from  oonviction,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
torted by  outward  force.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured^  that  Augustm 
had  been  directed  by  the  Soman  bishop,  to  aim  at  extending  the  faith, 
by  instruction- and  persuasion,  by  acts  of  love  winning  the  heart,  and 
not  by  forcible  metoures ;  for  a  correct  insight  into  tibe  nature  of  di- 
Tine  wor^p  generaUy,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  as  well  as 
&e  spirit  of  charity  by.  which  ho  wa9  animated  had  led  bishop  Grego- 
ry to  adopt  this  as  a  principle,  though  he  hj  no  means  always  acted  in 
conformity  with  it  in  practice.*  StSl,  the  king  distinguished  by  pecu- 
liar marks  of  favor  tiiose  who  followed  his  own  example  in  religion. 
The  example  and  influence  of  the  monarch,  and  the  sensuous  impre^ 
aons  produced  by  the  miracles,  whidi  the  people  suppoaied  they  beheld, 
iilduced  great  numbers  to  receive  baptism^  with  many  of  whom,  how- 
ever, as  was  shown  by  succeeding  events,  the  feith  hdA  taken  no  deep 
root.  On  one  Christmas  festival,  Augustin  was '  enabled  to  baptize 
more  than  ten  thoxisand  pagans,*  to  whick,momentaiy,  and  appar^tly 


^We  may  here  coni.pfire  together  Grego^ 
ry*8  dlflTerent  rnqtles  of  procedafe  in  these 
matters.  When  blind  2eal,  or  selfish  pas- 
sions, tnaking.  use  of  religion  as  a  pretext, 
disturbed  the.  Jews  in  the  fbee  exercise  of 
thdjr  worship  in  the  synagogues  secured  to 
them  by  the  ancient  laws,  Gregbry  stood 
Ifbirth  as-.t^eir  protectof,  and  emphatically  re- 
monstrated against  such  conduct  .  To  this 
courscjlie  might  be  led,  in  these  cases,  sim- 
p\y  by  a  regfltd  for  justice,  aiid  zeal  for  the 
preaervatien  of  order  ]  as  the  Jews  were 
threatened  to  be  deprived,  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  of  the  rights  secured .  to 
them  by  law  —  a  "reason  which  he  him- 
self alleges  asainst  such  proceedings;  • 
L.  I.  ep.  10.  "Hebtaeos  ^avari  vel  affligi 
contra  ordincm  rationis  prohibemus ;  scd 
sicnt  Romanis  vivere  legious  permitCuntur, 
umuente  justitia  actus  suos,  ut  horunt,  pul- 
lo  impediente  disponant,'*  and  L.  VIII.  ep. 
2&.  ^'Judaei  in  his,  quae  lis  concessa  sunt, 
nsllum  debent  .praejudicium  sustinere." 
But  he  also  declared  himself  oppQsed  to 
all  attempts  whatever  to  convert  the  Jews 
by  forcible  ^measures, — because  the  very 
opposite  effect  might  be  produ&d.ftom 
wbiat  was  intended.  The  only  proper  way 
4>f  dealing  with  them,  in'  his  opinion,  was 
by  iilstructing  and  convincing  them.  -  L. 
IX.  ep.  47,  to  the.bishopff  of  Aries  and  of 
Marseilles :  "  Dum  enim  quispiam  ad  bap- 
tismatis  fontem  non  praedicationis  suavita- 
te,  sed  necessitate  pervenerit,  ad  pristinam 
super^titionem  remeans,  inde  detenus  mfl- 
ritur,  unde  rttnatus  esse  Vide|)atur.  Frater- 
nitas  ergo  vestra  hujus  modi  homines  fre- 
qnenti  praedicatione  provocet,  quatcnus 
m'ntare  veterem  vitam  magis  de  doctoris 
suavitate  desi4crent^  adhibendus  ei^«edt 
iHis  senno^  qui  et  erromm  in  ipsis  spinas 
nrere  debeat  et  pracfdicando  quod  in  .his 
tenebiescit  illnminet."  An^  in  a  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  Naples  L.  XIIL  ep.  12  C  "  cor 
VOL.  HI.  2 


VTudaeis,  qualiter  caorimomas  suas  colere 
dcbeant^  regulas  ponimus,  si  per  hoc  eos 
lucrari  non  possumus  ?  agendum  ergo  est, 
Qtratione  potins  et  mansuetudine  provo- 
cati,  seqvi  nos  velint,  non  fugere,  ut  eis  ^ex 
eorun^  codicibus  odtebdentes  quae  diciinus, 
ad  sinnm  matris  ecclesiae  Deo  possimus 
adjuvante  convet-tere.*  And  I.  ep.  35.  ^  tfos, 
qui  a  religione  Christiana  discordant,  man- 
suetudine, benignitiltej  admonendo,  suaden- 
do>  ad  unitatem  fWlei  neeesse  est  congrega- 
re,  ne,  uuos  dulcedo  praedicationis  et  prae- 
ventus  mttlri''judicis  tenxJr  ad  credendunl 
invitare  poterat,  minis  et  tekroribus  repel- 
lantur."  Still  Gregory  did  not  always  act 
according  to  the  principles, here  expressed. 
Thus,  for  exam)3le,  he  directed  that  the 
Jews,  whose  estates  were  held  of  property 
belonging  to  the  Roman  church  in  Sici^, 
should  be-exempted  from  a  certain  portion 
of  the  rents  to  bK5.paid  on  them,  if  they  con- 
sented to  receive  baptism.  Now  he  must 
certainly  have  been  aware,  that  oobversions 
so  bro^ught  about,  co^uld  not  be  sincere ;  hnl 
he  though^':  '*  et  si.ipsi  minus  fideliter  ve- 
niunC,  hi  tamen,  qui.de  eis  nati  fuerint,  jam 
fi^elius  baptizantur.'*  L.,  Y..  ep.  7.  And 
he  directed  that  the  pB&ssLatry  still  devoted 
to  paganism  in  Sardinia,  sfaoiud  be  induced, 
by  taxing  them  beyond  their  means  of  pay- 
ment, to  renounce  their  religion,  nt  ipsa 
reaetionis  suae**  poena  compellantur  ad  rcc- 
titndinem  festinare.  1.  IV.  ep.  2d.  Those 
who  still  persisted  in  idolatiry,  should,  if 
they  belonged  to  the  class  of  bondmen,  hp 
punished  corporeally,  and  if  to  the  free- 
men, with  close  imprisonment,^  nt  qui  sal- 
nbria  et  a  mortis  pericnlo  revocantia  andi- 
re  Verba  contemnunt,  cruciatus  saltem  eos 
corporis  ad  desideratam  mentis  valeantje- 
ducere  sfmitatem.  1.  IX.  ep.  85.  1.  Vlll. 
ep.l8.  ^ 

•  Gregory  sayfl,  in  his  letter  to  Uulogina 
bishop-of  Alexaadiia,  L  VIIL  ep.  30,  toacE- 
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great  success,  Augustin  attached  too  much  importaace.  In  obedi«{nce 
to  the  instructions  of  Gregory,  he  now  crossed  over  to  France,  and 
received  &om  Etherich,  bishop  of  Aries  the  episcopal  ordination,  hi  or- 
der that  he  might  perform  in  the  tiew  church  the  duties  of  a  bishop. 
He  next  despatched  to  Rome  his  two  associates,  the  presbjter  Lauren- 
tius,  and  Peter  the  moiik,  in  order  to  give  pope  Gregory,  whom  he 
had  probably  informed  ajready  in  a  general  manner  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  his  labors,  a  more  detsuled  account  of  his  proceedings ;  to  re- 
ceive instructions  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue,  with  regard  to 
disputed  points,  m  settling  the  order  of  &e  new  church,  so  that  a  firm 
shaping  might  be  ^ven  to  it  by  papal  authorii^y ;  and  also  to  demand 
of  the  pope  new  as^tants  for  a  work  requiring  so  much  labor.  In 
the  first  letter  or  one  of  the  first  of  Gregoty  to  Augustin,  he  express- 
ed his  great,  joy  at  what  had  been  done  in  England.  He  recognia^ed 
in  this,  the  hand 'of  Him,  who  said,  "My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 
and  I  also  work ;"  but  at  the  same  time,  he  warned  the  missionary  in 
the  language  of  true  Christian  wisdom.  Augustin  might  well  rejoice, 
he  said,  that  by  outward  signs*  and  wonders,  the  souls  of  the  English 
had  been  drawn  to  inward  grace  ;  but  in  the  consciousness  of  human 
weakness,  he  should  ever  be  on  the  watch  against  pride.  He  remind- 
ed him  of  our  Savibur's  words  to  his  disciples,  when  they  returned 
from  their  first  mission,  and  testified  their  joy,  that  the  evil  spirits 
were  made  subject  to  them  in  his  name  (Luke  10:  20.)  ;  how  he 
turned  their  minds  away  froni  all  selfish  and  temporal  grounds  of 
joy,  to  universal  and  enduring  ones ;  for  the  disciples  of  truth  should 
rejoice  only  in  the  good  which  is  common  to  all,  and  in  that  which  is 
the  end  of  all  joy.  As  a  check  to  spiritual  pride  in  its  first  begmnings, 
he  advised  him  straitly  to  examine  and  prove  himself,  and  to  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  end  for  which  this  ^ft  was  bestowed  on  him  ;  that  he 
had  only  received  it  for  the  salvation  of  those  among  whom  he  labored. 
He  held  up  to  him  as  a  warning  the  example  of  Moses,  who,  though  the 
instrument,  under  God,  of  so  many  miracles,  yet  was  not  permitted 
himself  to  enter  the  promised  land.  He  also  reminded  him,  that  mira- 
cles were  no  certain  evidence  of  election. ;  for  our  Lord  had  said,  that 
many  who  appealed  to  the  wonderful  works,  they  had  done,  would  tiot 
be  received  by  him,  Matth.  7:* 22.  Onemai-k  alone  had  our  Lord 
given,  in  the  possession  of  which  his  disciples  might  truly  rejoice,  and 
i^cogm'ze  in  it  the  glory  of  electiou,  —  the  mark  of  his  disciplcship, 
which  is  love,  John  13:  63.  This  I  write  to  thee  —  says  .Gregory  — 
that  I  may  exhort  thee  to  humility ;  but  to  humility,  thou  must  join  ^ 
confident  trust  in  God.  "  I  who  am  a  sinner  r-  exclaims  the  pope  —  en- 
tertain the  most  confident  assurance,  that  through  the  grace  of  our  al- 
mighty Creator  and  Redeemer,  thy  sios  are  already  fofgiven  thee,  and 

ing  the  conversion  of  the  English  people  hj  Christinas  festival.  And  p.  27  in  c.  36.  Job. 

means  of  Ai:U]:ustin>:  '^  quia  tantis  miraculis  c.  21.     Omnipotans  Dominus  cmicantibus  • 

rel  ipse  vel  hi,  (jui  cum  eo  transmissi  sunt,  praedicatonim  nriroculis  ad  fidcm  etiam 

in  gente  e^em  comscant,  nt  apostoloram  terminos  mondi  perduxit    Lingua  Britaa- 

yirtutes  in  siffnis  quae  exhibent,  imitari  vi-  mac,  quae  nil  aUnd  noverat,  quam  bart^ 

deantur.^    He  then  cites  the  account  of  the  rmq.  frenderCyjam  dndum  in  Divinis  laudi- 

baptism  of  this  great  mtdtitude  on  tl^e  last  bus  Hebraeum  coepit  aUeluja  respi^are. 
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iihat  thou  art  a  chosen  instrument  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  their 
mns  for  others."* 

Gregory  sent  him  some  new  assistants ;  choo^g,  as  a  friend  and 
&vorer  of  the  monastic  life,  none  but  monks  for  this  purpose,  over 
whom  he  placed,  as  superior,  the  abbot  Mellitus.*  To  the  latter,  he 
gave  an  exhortatory,  pastoral  letter,  together  with  presents,  for  the 
kmg.  By  the  same  hand,  he  sent  to  Augustin  the  paU,  which  marked 
the  dignity  of  an  archbishop ;  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  relics*  to 
be  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches,  together  with  several 
ecclesiastical  vessels,  and  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  hnn ;  questions  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  betrayed  some 
narrowness  <rf  mind  in  the  proposer.  Augustin,  in  his  journey  through 
France,  had  been  struck,  among  other  things,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween many  of  the  church  customs  prevailing  in  Gaul  and  ^e  Roman 
usages,  and  he  asked  the  Roman  bishop,  why  it  was,  that  with  but  one 
faith,  tiie  church  should  so  differ  in  its  ritual.  To  this  Gregory  rephed, 
tihat  although  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Roman  church,  still  he 
ought  by  no  means,  in  settling  the  oilier  of  the  new  church,  to  follow 
exclusively  the  example  of  Rome ;  but  should  select  the  good  from  all 
quarters,  where  it  was  to  be  found,  whether  in  the  GaUic  church  or 
elsewhere ;  for  the  thing  ought  not  to  be  loved  on  accotunt  of  the  place, 
but  only  the  place  on  i^count  of  the  thing, — a  warning  against  the 
bigoted  attachment  to  Roman  forms,  which  deserves  notice  as  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  9k  Roman  bishop.  At  first,  it  was  Gregory's  inten- 
tion, which  he  intimated,  indeed,  to  king  Ethelbert,^  to  have  all  the 
temples  of  idolatry  destroyed.  But  on  maturer  reflection,  he  altered 
his  mind,,  and  despatched  a  letter  after  the  abbot  Mellitus,^  in  which 
he  declared,  that  the  idol  temples,  if  well  built,  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  sanctified  by  holy  relics^ 
should  be  converted  into  temples  of  the  living  God ;  sO  that  the  people 
might  be  the  more  eamly  ind^fced  to  assembly  in  their  accustomed 
places.*  ■  Moreover,  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  idols,  of  which  the 
rude  people  had  been  deprived,  should  be  replaced  by  others,  either 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  or  on  days  de- 
voted* to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  whose. relics  were  deposited  in  them. 
On  such  days,  the  people  should  be  taught  to  erect  arbors  around  the 
churches,  in  which  to  celebrate  their  festive  meals,  and  thus  be  hold- 
en  to  thank  the  giver  of  all  good  for  these  temporal  gifts.  Being  thus 
allowed  to  indulge  in  some  sensual  enjoyments,  they  could  be  the  more 
easily  led  to  those  which  are  inward  and  spiritual.     It  was  hnpossible 

'  *  Lib.  XI.  ep.  28.    The  more  Gregory  cles  wjuch  mistakes  the  Christian  concep- 

was  inclined  to  believe  In  miracles  wrought  tion  of  a  miracle  and  the  essence  of  the 

in  his  own  times,  and  to  regard  them  as  hi<;her  life.    We  shall  unfold  his  remarka- 

manifest  tokens  of  divine  interference  to  ble  ideas  on  this  subject,  when  we  come  to 

advance  the  weal  of  the  churchy  the  more  ^peidc/of  his  character  generally,  See  below, 

remarkable  it  appears,  that  he  still  by  no  '  L.  XI.  ep.  66. 

mems  over-rated  the  importance  of  mira-  '  L.  XI.  ep.  76. 

des  as  A  means  of  furthering  the  kingdom  *  ad  loca,  qt^ae  consnerit^  familiarius 

of  God;  a*d  that  he  was  ever  decidedly  ooneorrat 
opposed  to  that  fleshly  eagerness  for  mira- 
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-*-he  Baid^ — for  rude  and  untutored  minds  to  reoebre  ail  things  at 
once.i 

In  appointing  Augustin  to  be  tiie  first  archbishop  over  the  new 
church,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  make  London  the  seat  of  this 
archbishopric,  to  which  twelve  bishoprics  were  to  be  sujbordinate.  As 
soon  as  Christianitjr  should  be  extended  so  far  to  the  north,  the  second 
metropolis  was  to  be  established  at  Eboracum  (York) ;  and  the  two 
archbishoprics  were,  for  all  future  time,  to  be  independent  of  each 
other,  equal; in  dignity,  and  subject  only  to  the  bishop  of  Bx>me.» 
That  is,  he  marked  out  the  church  dioiceses  by  the  rank  which  the 
cities  of  England  had  acquired  under  the  Roman  dominion.  From 
the  history  of  those  earlier  tunes  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with  thf» 
cities  of  Londinum  and  Eboracum;  but  not  with  Dorovem  (Canter- 
bury), which  had  fii^t  risen  to  notice  as  capital  of  one  of  the  seven 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Sut  to  make  London,  which  belonged  to 
another  government,  the  seat  of  the  first  archbishopric,  was,  of  course, 
beyond  Augustin's  power.  He  could  only  select,  for  this  purpose, 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  in  which  he  had  first  planted  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  and  h^nce  in  thifi  particular,  it  was  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  papal  instruction.  But  of  the  negotiations  which  took  pbce 
between  Augustin  and  the  Roman  bishop  on  this  subject,  we  know 
nothing.  When,  however,  through  the  influence  of  kmg  Ethelbert, 
whose  neice  had  married  Sabert,  king  of  Essex,  a  door  was  opened 
for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  province,  Augustin  estab- 
lished an  archbishopric  for  this  portibn  of  the  Jleptarchy  at  London, 
and  gave  it  over  to  Mellitus. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  Augustin  was  to  have 
supreme  direction  not  only  over  the  newly  established  Aijglo-Saxon, 
but  also  over  the  ancietit  British  church ;  for  he  went  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  to  him,  as  successor  of  St.  Peter,  belonged  the  spiritual 
power  over  the  whole  Western  church.  Augustin  who,  with  all  his 
pious  zeal,  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  exei?ipt  from  spiritual  pride 
and  ambition,  wais  unwilling  to  yield  a  particle  of  his  dignity,  as  pri- 
mate over  the  entire  English  church,  or  to  tolerate  any  spiritual  author- 
ity in  England  independent  of  his  own.  He  considered  it,  moreover, 
as  highly  important,  when  the  laborers  for  the  church  which  was  to  be 
built  up  among  a  pagan  people  were  so  few,  to  gain  the  active  co- 
operation erf  the  numerous  clergy  and  monks  of  the  British  race. 
But  as  the  Britons  had  not  received  their  Christianity  from  Rome,  but 
directly  6r  indirectiy  from  the  East,^  they  had  not  been  used  to  reve- 
rence the  Roman  church  as  their  mother-church,  nor  to  place  them- 
selves in  any  relation  of  dependence  upon  it.  Their 'long  separar 
tion  from  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  had  naturally  served  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  in  them  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical-  freedom. 
They  had,  moreover,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  giveji  a  different 

'  Gregory  appeals  here  to  the  example  priEiclised  in  the  \vt)rship  of  idols  to  tiio 

of  the  divine  method  for  educating  man-  worship  of  the  true  GoYl. 

kind.     He  regards  the  Jewish  sacrificial  •  See  L.  XI.  cp.  65. 

worship  as  a  transfer  of  that  which  was  '  See  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 
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form  to  many  parts  of  tibie  ritual,  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  church ;  thej  di&red,  for  example,  in  the  time  for  obeerving 
Easter,  in  the  form  of  tonsure  among  the  clei^gj,  and  in  the  mode  of 
baptism.  Augustin's  bigoted  attachment  to  the  forms  of  the  Bomaai 
church,  as  well  as  his  spiritual  pride,  did  not  qualify  him  to  pass  & 
charitable  judgment  on  these  diversities,  or  to  seek  the  means  of 
reconciling  them.  The  abbpt  of  the  most  distinguished  British  monas- 
tery, at  Bangor,  D^noch  bj  name,  whose  opinion  in  ecclesisticat 
B&irs  had  the  most  weight  with  his  countrymen,  when  urged  by 
Augnstin>to  submit,  in  all  things  to  the  ordinances  of  the,  Roman 
church,  gave-  him  ihe  following  remarkable  answer:  ^^We  are  all 
ready  to  listen  to  the  church  of  God,  to  the^  pope  at  Bome,  and  to 
every  pious  Christian,  that  so  we  ipay  show  to  each,  according '  to  his 
station,  perfect  love,  and  ilphold  him  by  word  and  deed.  We  ki^w 
not,  that  auy  other  obedience  can  be  required  of  us  towards  him 
whom  you  call  the  pope  or  the  father  of  fathers.  But  tMs  obedience 
we  are  prepared  constantly  to  render  io  him  and  to  every  Chrisiian."i 
At  the  suggestion  of  kmg  Ethelbert,  the  bishops  of  the  nearest 
British  province  were  invited  to  hold^  a  conference  with  Augustin 
about  these  matters ;  and  a  council  for  this  purpose  was  held;  accordr, 
ing  to  tiie  anient  German  custom,  near  an  oak.s  '  It  was  quite 
characteristic  of  Augustin,  that  when  he  found  the  Britons  were  not 
disposed  to  yield,  he  proposed  that  a  sick  man  should  be  brought 
before  them,  whoijl  both-  the  parties  should  try  to  restore  by  their 
prayers,  and  that  the  answer  ^ven  should  be  considered  as  a  decision 
of  the  question  by  the  divine  judgment.  The  Britons  finally  declared, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without 'the  consent  of  a  larger  number  of 
fhe^r  party,  .  But  previous  to  the  caUing  a£  a  more  numerous  church 
assembly,  they  consulted  the  opinion  of  a  pious  hermit,  who  0tood 
with  them  in  tiie  highest  veneration.  He  told  them,  they  might  follow 
Augustin^  if  he  was  a  man  of  God.  When  they  inquired  how  they 
were  to  know  whether  he  was  a  man  of  God,  he  replied,  if  he  be 
meek  and  lowly  of  spirit,  after  the,  pattern  of  our  Lord,  it  .is  to  be 
expected  that,  as  a  disciple  of  Christ,  he-wUL  bear  himself  the  yoke 
of  hid  Master,  and  will  lay  no  hearier  burden  on  others.  But  ^  he 
is  of  a  violent,  overbearing  spirit,  it  is  plain^  that  he  is  not  bom  of 
God;  and  we  should  pay  no  regard  to  his  words.  When  they  in- 
squired  still  further  by  whatr  signs,  they  might  know  whether  he  was  a 
meek  and  humble  man,  he  said  tiiey  ehould  allow  him  and  his  attehd- 
ants  to  enter  first  into  the  place  where  they  wei^  to  assemble ;  and 
if  upon  their  entrance  he  arose  to  meet  them,  they  should  acknow- 
ledge him  a*  a  servant  of  Christ.  But  not  so,  if  notwitjistanding 
their  great  superiority  to  his  own  p^nty  in^  numbers,  he  still  remained 
atting.  This  proof  of  humility,  Augustin  failed  to  show ;  and  the 
Britons  refused  to  enter  with  him   into  any  terms  of  agreement. 

•  ^  See  the  Anglo-Saxon  original  <^  these  '  Which  phice  waa  stiU  called  in  the  time 

words,  "with  ihe  Latin  yenion  in  WiUdns'  of  Bede,  AuCTStin's    oak.    The  synod  at 

CoUection  of  English  conndla,  or  in  Bede's  W!gom,  A.  D.  60X. 

Hist,  ecclea.  An^.  ed.  Smith,  f.  116.  ., 
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**  Wen,  then  " — he  is  said  to  h&ve  indignantly  exclaimed  —  "as  yon 
are  imwilling  to  recognize  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  and  to  preach 
to  them  the  word  of  life,  you  shaJl  have  them  as  foes,  and  experience 
their  vengeance.''  The  national  hatred  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  towards 
the  Britons,  which  by  this  church  schism  Auguslin  was  the  means  of 
fomenting,  would  easily  bring  about  the  fidfilment  of  this  threat.^ 
But  the  relafion  of  the  Britons  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to  the  Roman 
church,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  history  of  the  church  in 
the  West  during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  for  we  afterwards  find 
many  traces  of  a  reaction  against  the  Roman  hierarchy,  proceeding 
fix)m  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  among  the  Britons. 

Upon  the  death  of  Augustin,  in  605,  he  was  succeeded,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  wishes,  by  Laurentius.  But  the  new  church  had 
by  no  means  been  established  as  yet  on  a  firm  basis,  calculated  to 
withstand  every  change  of  circumstances ;  for,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  oonversion  of  many  to  Christianity  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  example  and  the  izmuence  of  tiieir  king,  Or  by  momen- 
tary impressions  on  the  senses,  rather  than  by  any  well-grounded 
conviction.  Hence  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  in'  the  year  616,  a 
^at  change  immediately  ensued.  His  son  Eadbald  relapsed  into 
the  old  idolatry,  which  imposed  fewer  restraints  upcm  his  licentious 
habits  ;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many.  A  like  change'  took 
place  also  in  Essex,  where  Ghristianibr.  was  still  less  firmly  i^ted. 
After  tiie  death  of  king  Sabert,  the  three  sons  whom  he  leit  behind 
him,  openly  declared  again  in  favor  of  paganism,  which,  indeed,  they 
had  never  heartily  renounced.  They  had  never  consented  to  receive 
baptism ;  but  still  they  were  unwilhng  to  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pating of  the  beautiful  white  bread,*  distributed  by  the  bishop  in 
celebrating  the  eucharist,  — whether  it  was  that  they  were  attracted 
bv  the  bread  itself,  or  whether  they  attributed  to  it  some  magical 
charm,  as  they  might  easily  be  led  to  do  by  the  Customary  language 
of  those  times,  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  holy  supper.  As 
Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  could  not  allow  of  this,  he  was  banished, 
with  all  his  clergy.  He  repaired  to  the  bishop  Laurentius  in  Kent, 
to  consult  with  him,  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  It  was  already 
agreed,  that  where  there  was  such  obstinate  resistance,  the  mission 
must  be  abandoned.  And  even  Laurence  was  on  the  point  of  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  his  departed  companions,  the  bishops  Mellitus  and 
Justus ;  but  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  being  willing  to  aban- 
don the  post  which  God  had  entrusted  to  him.    After  fervent  prayer, 

*  Though  according   to   the   common  least  indirectly  concerned  in  thi^  transac- 

reading  in  Bede,  from  Which,  however,  the  tion.                                                     r 

old  Anglo-Saxon  translation  varies,,  king  '  Panis  nitidns,  in  the  words  of  Bede. 

Skhelbert's  attack  on  the  Britons,  by  which  Thi5  might  be  understood  as  meaning, 

much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sid^,  took  that  even  at  this  period  it  was  cnstomarr 

place  after  Angustin's  death,  and  cannot  to  use  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread,  unleavened 

be  attributed  to  his  immediate  influence ;  bread,  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist ; 

still,  considering  his  influence  on  the  state  but  it  may  also  be  understood  to*  mean, 

of  feelinff  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  to-  that  it  was  customaiy  to  use  white  and 

wards   t^e  Bntons,  we   cannot  exempt  fine  bread  prepared  expressly  for  the  oooa- 

him  from  the  charge  of  having  been  at  don. 
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and  many  tears,  on  the  night  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  depar- 
ture, he  threw  himself  down  on  some  «chaff  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  As  he  &11  asleep  anudst  painful  thoughts  of  the 
future,  St.  Peter  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  severely  upbraided 
him  for  not  being  afraid  thus  to  forsake  the  hearth  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge.^  We  may  suppose  that  the  young  king 
Eadbald  had  not  been  able  wholly  to  suppress  the  lessons  of  Chris- 
tianity received  by  him  in  childhood ;  but  that  these  early  impressions 
1^  oiily  been  oMiterated  for  a  season  by  the  tide  of  sensual  plea- 
Bures.  And  thus  we  may  understand,  how  the  tenjfjdng  description 
which  Laurence  drew  of  the  vision  he  had  seen,  should  so  work  upon 
his  ima^nation,  as  to  revive  the  impressions  which  still  lay  concealed 
m  the  secret  chambers  of  his  heart.  Laurence  would  make  the  best 
of  this  opportunity  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  faith^  4»till  lingering, 
though  smothered  by  sensuality,  in  the  breasl^  pf  the  king.  Me  sub- 
mitted to  baptism,  wholly  renounced  idolatry,  and  moreover  forsook 
the  forbidden  connections,  which  he  had  hitheito  refused  te  give  up.  . 
For  a  longer  time,  pagamsm  maintained  its  ground  in  the  province 
of  £ssex.  But  from  Kent  Christianity  was  spread  te  another  of  the 
small  kingdoms,,  which  became  a  principal  point  for  the  wider  diffusion 
of  the  gospel,  —  namely  Northumberland.  Edwin,  the  king  of  thiQ 
province,  had  married  Ethdberga,  a  sister  of  king  Eadbald  of  Epnt ; 
but  under  the  express  stipulation,  that  'she  should  be  allowed  te  take 
her  clergy  with  her^  and  practice  without  molestation  the  Chnstiati 
worship  of  God.  Paulinus  was  appointed  te  go  with  her  ss  bishop, 
and  Eboracum  (York),  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  became  after- 
wards the  seat  of  the  new  bishopric.  Paulinus  labored,  with  great 
zeal,  to  convert  the  prince  and  the  people.  He  met  with  little  sucr 
cess  among  the  people,  till  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
former  to  the  gospel.  But  king  Edwin  was  not  so  easily  brought  to  a 
decision  in  his  religious  convictions.  He  come  to  it  only  after 
serious-  examination.  He  had  ah^ady  been  satisfied  of  the  vanity  of 
idols,  and  had  ceased  to  worship  thetn ;  but  he  did  not,  as  yet,  make 
profession  of  Christianity.  He  declared  that  he  must,  in  the-  first 
place,  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  and  more 
carefally  consult  about  them,  with  the  wisest  of  his  nation ;  and  he 
frequei^y  occupied  himself  in  silent  religious  meditations.  Seizing  a 
favorable  momei^t,  when,  the  kmg  was  alone  and  buried  iu  such  medi* 
tations,  Paulinus  tdking  advantage  of  a  vision' which,  as  he  had- been 

'  It  is  possible,  to  be  sore,  that  Lau-  resorted  to  a  trick,  in  order  tliait  his  story 

rence,  going  on  the  principle  of  the  **  pious  might  make  a  strdng^r  impression  on  tM 

fraud/'  Teutnred  upon  a  fiction  for  the  kii^s  mind.    But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 

purpose  of  operating  on  the  mind  of  the  impossible  to  calculate  by  what  circum- 

young  king ;  ^et  i&  other  view  so  natn-  stances  it  might  happen  that  he  himstilf 

rally  presents  Itself,  that  we  find  no  good  was  deoeiyed ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  origi- 

reason  for  recuiring  to  diis.    If  everyminff  aal  facts  were  magnified  into  the  miracu- 

happened  in  the  way  Bede  relates,  and  lous  by  the  transmission  of  the  story.    It 

Laurence  exhibited  to  the  prince  the  marks  is  to  be  remarked,  that  many  stories  from 

left  by  the  scourge,  this  indeed  mi^ht  lead  the  older  times,  respecting  sndh  miraen- 

fo  the  hypothesis,  tiiat  although  Caurence  lous  idsitatioQs  for  tbe  pumshment  of  aiOf 

really  had  a  yision  of  this  8ort|  yet  he  were.cvrentin  tfaa  church. 
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sxjcidentallj  mformedy  once  appeared  to  ihe  king  when  in  a  hazaidona 
and  eventful  situation,  prevailed  upon  him  to  coiivoke  an  assembly 
of  his  priests  and  nobles,  which  Paulmns  also  was  to  attend,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  great  question  of  reli^on.  Many  voices 
were  here  heard  to  speak  for  the  first  time  against  the  old  idolatry. 
7o  illustrate  how  important  it  must  be  for  man  to  arrive  at  certainty 
m  the  things  of  rehdon,  o^e  of  the  chie&  used  the  following  inge- 
nious comparison  :  ^^  As  when  in  winter,  the  king  and  his  nobles  and 
servants  have  met  at  a  feast,  and  are  couched  around  the  fire  blazing 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  feel  nothing  of  the  cold,  and  of  the 
lou^  weather  of  the  season,  while  the  storm- and  the  snow-blasts, are 
raging  without,  and  a  little  sparrow  flies  quickly  through,  entering  'm 
at  one  door  and  passing  out  at  the  other  ;  —  what  the  moment  whi(^ 
the  bird  passes  in  the  warm  hall,  without  feeling  anything  of  the 
rough  weather,  is  to  the  whole  long  remainder  of  the  time^  which  it 
has  spent,  and  must  again  spend,  amidst  the  storms,  such  is  the  pre- 
sent short  moment  of  time  whicJi  we  know,  compared  to  that  which 
has  gone  before  us,  and  to  that  which  follows  siter  us,  of  which  we 
know  nothmg.  Witii  good  reason  then,  may  we  fbel  ourselves  bound 
to  receive  this  new  doctrine,  if  it  reveals  anytliSng  more  certain  on 
these  matters."  Then,  after  Pauliuus  had  expounded  the  ChrxstiaQ 
doctrine,  the  chief  priest  himself  was  the  first  to  propose  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  idols,  and  riding  to  the  spot  which  formed  the 
principal  seat  of  the  idQl  worship,  set  the  example  of  destroying  the 
old  objects  of  veneration.  But  king  Edwin,  the  most  zealous  laborer 
for  the  spread  of  Ghiistianity,  die^  in  battle,  in  the  year  633.  After 
his  death,  the  condition  of  his  people  changed  for  the  worse  under  a 
hostile  dominion,  and  paganism  once  more  obtained  .the  ascendancy ; 
until  Oswald,  a  man  of  the  royal  family,  appeared  as  the  liberator  of 
his  people,  and  the  triumphant,  restorer  of  the  Christian  chiarch 
aniong  them.  While  living  in  banishment  among  the  Scots  in  Ire- 
land, he  had  been  iostructed  in  Christianity,  and  bapj^zed,  by  pious 
monks  ;  and  through  their  influence  he  was  filled  with  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith.  Before  proceeding  to  battle,  he  planted  a 
cross  in  the  ground,  knelt  before  it  in  prayer,  and  besought  the  Al- 
mighty, that  by  his  arm  he  would  bestow  the  victory  on  the  righteous 
cause.i  Haying,  by  the  help  of  his  Gknl,  conquered  an  enemy  siq)e- 
nor  to  him  in  numbers,  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  his  utmost  to 
make  the  worship  of  this  his  €rod  universal  among  his  people.  He 
applied  to  the  Scottish  church,  from  which  he  had  received  his  own 
loiowledge  of  Christianity,  to  send  him  a  teacher  for  his  pec^e. 
Selection  was  made  of  one  of  those  monks,  distinguished  for  the 
austerity  of  their  lives,  of  whom  Ireland  was  at  that. time  the  nurang 
flc^L  But  this  stern  man  could  not  bring  himself  to  condescend  to 
the  rudeness,  to  the  weaknesses,  and  wants  of  a  people  who  were 
to  be  gradually  formed  by  Christianity.    The  people  were  repelled  by 

^  The  place  where  this  is  said  to  hare  sacred.  It  was  visited,  as  weU  as  the  pn* 
oocaned,  was  pointed  oat  for  a  lonff  time  tended  relics  of  that  wooden  cross,  foe  the 
afterwards,  and  the  memoiy  of  it  £emed    core  of  hodily  maladies. 
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his  ri^d  manners.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  anyth^ig 
among  them,  —  he  retomed  back  to  his  country ;  and  in  an  assembly 
of  his  spiritual  superiors  he  declared,  that  the  people  were  too  x^de 
to  receive  any  benefit  firom  his  labors.  But  among  the  persons  assenh 
bled  was  Aidan,  a  monl^  firom  the  island  of  lona,  whence  came  the 
susterest  monks ;  and  this  person,  severe  to  himself,  was  none  the  less 
fiiH  of  love  and  gentleness  to  others.*  To  the  missionary  who  com- 
plained of  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  as  a  teacher,  he  said 
that  his  want  of  success  was*  his  own  fault ;  that  he  had  proceeded  so 
roughly  with  his  untutored  hearers,  that  he  had  not,  according  to  the 
precept  of  St.  Paul,  fed  them  at  first  with  milk,  until  nourished  by 
the  word  of  God,  they  became  capable  of  advancing  to  a  higher 
stage  of  the  Christian  fife.  All  were  convinced,  that  the  rude  people 
needed  for  their  teacher  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  himself.  Aidan 
was  consecrated  a  bishop,  and  sent  to  Northumberland.  Until  be 
bad  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  he  preached 
only  fo  the  chief  men  and  servants  of  the  king,  assembled  at  his 
court ;  and  as  the  king  during  his  exile  had  made  himself  acqviainted 
with  the  Scottish  language,  the  latter  translated  on  the  spot  into  ther 
vernacular  tongue,  for  the  understanding  of  the  hearers,  the  matter 
of  these  discourses.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Aidan  himself  so  far 
mastered  the  English  language,  ajB  to  be  able  to  make  himself  under- 
stood in  it,  than  unsparing  of  labor,  and  but  seldom  using  a  horse,  he 
visited  the  city  and  the  country  around,  and  wheresoever  he  fell  in 
with  rich  or  poor,  detained  them,  until  he  had  found  out  whether  they 
were  still  pagans  or  had  already  become  believers,  and  had  received 
baptism.  In  the  first  case,  he  began  by  preaching  to  them  the  gos- 
pel;  in  the  second,  he  exhorted  them  witii  a  few  directions  to  prove 
their  faith  by  their  good  works.  He  accomplished  much,  because  his 
life  was  so  consonant  with  his  zealous  preaclung ;  because  everything 
he  did,  testified  to,  his  disinterested  love  which  was  ready  for  any 
sacrifice.  Whenever  he  received  presents  from  the  king  or  from  the 
nobles,  he  distributed  the  whole  among  the  poor,  or  expended  it  in 
redeeming  captives;  and  to  many  of  these  he  afterwards  imparted 
spiritual  instruction,  till  he  had  educated  them  for  the  office  of  priests. 
To  the  rich  and  powerful,  be  boldly  spoke  the  truth ;  reprimanding 
whatever  was  bad  without  respect  of  persons.  Ecclesiastics,  monks 
and  laity  who  fell  into  his  company,  he  constantly  kept  employed  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  this  joint  activity  of  the  zealous 
king  and  such  a  man,  a  firm  foundation  was  laid  for  the  church  in 
thi^  district.  It  is  true,  that  after  a  reign  of  eight  years,  Oswald 
met  his  death  in  battle  with-  tiie  pagan  tribe  of  th^  Mercians,  A.  D. 
642 ;  but  as  by  a  life  correspondmg  to  the  fidth  which  he  professed, 

*  In   the   Irish   monasHcisiti,  howerer,  modnm.  a  creatora  Dei  se  abstinent  cor 

was  incorporated  &  principle,  derived  from  intrinsecua  nitidum-  coram  Deo  servantes, 

a  certain  Gildas,  and  opposed  to  the  spiri-  quam  illi,  qui  camera  non  edunt  neoue 

taal  pride  of  an  extravagant  asceticism :  vehiculis  >e<|uisqne  vehnntur   et   pro   his 

**  Abstinentia  corporalium  ciboram  absque  quasi  supenores  caeteris  se  putantes,  <^m- 

caritate  inutilis  est ;  meliores  sunt  eigo,  bus  mors  intrat  per  fenestram  elcvatioma^ 

qui  noo  magnopere  jejunant  nee  supra  See*  Wilkins's  Cofi^pil.  Angl.  1. 1.  f»4. 
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he  had  done  much  to  recommend  that  fiiith  to  his  people,  .so  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  sacrificed  Ids  hfe  for  the  independence  of  his 
people  served  but  to  deepen  and  confirm  Ihis  impression.  His  name 
was  cherished  in  the  affections  and  respect  of  his  nation,  and  hence 
soon  began  to  be  honored  as  that  of  a  saint.  ^  Miracles  were  said  to. 
be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  bj  his  refics;  and  indeed  the  faith  in 
them  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  these  islands. 

From  this*  province,  Ghristianitj  continued  to  spread,  till  the  last 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  to  all  the  tribesof  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hep* 
tarchj;  and  in  part,  native  and  Frankish  ecclesiastics,  acting  in 
dependence  on  tiie  Roman  church,  and  partiy,  British  and  Scottish 
clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to  act  with  more  freedom,  labored  fi)r 
the  conversion  and  for  the  instruction  of  these  tribes.  Last  of  all^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  South  Saxony  (Sussex)  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Their  king,  it  is  true,  had  been  baptized 
before ;  but  the  people  continued  still  to  be  devoted  to  their  old  idol- 
atry ;  and  a  few  Scottish  monks,  who  had  founded  a  monastery  in  the 
wilderness,  and  led  an  austere  life,  were  unable  by  that  means  to  gain 
ihe  confidence  of  the  rude  people,  or  to  find  any  opportunity  of  preach- 
ing to  them  the  gospel.  It  so  happened,  tUiat  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of 
York,  a  ^descen(]^t  from  an  English  family,  was  deposed  from  his 
ofiSce  by  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  his  king ;  and  he  here  sought  for 
a  field  of  labor.  He  better  understood  how  to  let  himself  down  to  the 
wants  of  the  untutored  multitude.  On  coming  among  them,  he  found 
them  in  circumstances  of  great  distress ;  a  drought  occa^oned  by  the 
want  of  rain  having  been  followed  by  a  severe  famine.  The  neigh- 
boring lakes  and  rivers  aflforded,  it  is  true,  abundance  of  fish ;  but  tiie 
rude  people  were  still  whoUy  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  talang  them^ 
and  only  knew  a  way  of  fishing  for  eels.  He  caused,  therefore,  all 
tiie  nets^to  be  collected  together,  and  his  attendants  caught  three 
hundred  fishes  of  different  kinds.  A  third  part  part  of  these  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  poor ;  another  third  he  gave  to  those  who  furnished 
the  nets,  and  the  remainder  he  reserved  for  his  companions.  Having 
thus,  by  such  gifts  and  instruction  in  the  art  of  filling,  relieved  the 
teniporal  necessities  of  the  people,  he  found  them  the  more  inclined  to 
re6eive  instruction  from  him  in  spiritual  things.  A  favorable  impression 
was  made  on  the  minds  of  tiie  people  by  tiie  circumstance  that,  on  the 
day  when  he  first  baptized  a  large  number  of  them,  copious  showers 
of  rain,  which  had  long  been  needed,  fell  from  the  skies. '     Next,  he 

'But  it  is  evident,  that  wkile  such  a  co-  ing  towards  Christianity.  Thus,  in  East 
incidence  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  ^  Saxonj,  a  desolating  sickness,  following 
tianity  or  of  baptism  among  a  pagan  race    directly  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 

of  men  with  fortunate  events,  might  appear  tianity,  occasioned  a  momentary  relapse 

to  them  f^  a  divine  token  in  favor  of  the  of  many   into    idolatry.    Bede    III.  SO. 

new  religion,  and  contribute  to  render  their  Hence  Gregory  showed  his  wisdom,  when 

minds  more  favorable  to  its  reception,  so  he  wrote  to  king  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  af- 

the  same  prejudice  by  which  men  were  led  ter  his  conversion,  that  he  was  not  to  ex* 

to  consider  what  was  connected  in   the  pect  from  his  embracing  Christianity  some 

sequence  of  time,  as  connected  also  in  the  golden  period  of  earthly  felicity ;  but  should 

sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  might,  in  understand  that  in  die  last  ages  of  the 

cases  of  unlooked  for  calamity,  have  an  worid  many  trials  were  to  be  looked  for: 

nnfavorable  influence  on  the  state' of  feel-  **  approinnqoante   mitndi   termino  multa 
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q^red  no  pains  in  laying  a  deeper  and  firmer  foundation  for  Cbrisiianity 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  bj  providing  means  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth,  in  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country.^ 
Since,  however,  as  we  have  remarked,  mcmks  and  eccleffla&tics  who 
were  bom,  or  who  had  received  their  education,  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  or  FranMsh  bishops,  who  acted  in  the  interest  of  the 
Soman  church,  came  and  labored  together  in  England,  the  difference 
of  ecclesiastical  usages  between  the  British-Scotch  and  the  Boman 
church,  could  hardly  fail  to  present  an  ever-fruitful  subject  of  conten- 
tion. Bede^  tiie  historian  of  the  English  ehurch,  though  standing 
himself  in  this  controversy  on  the  opposite  side,  yet  draws  a  most 
favorable  picture  of  the  pious,  dismterested  zeal  manifested  by  the 
Scottish  missionaries.  The  veneration,  which  they  thus  procured  for 
themselves,  gave  still  more  wei^t  to  their  influence  in  promoting 
Christianity,  and  nourishing  the  vigor  of  the  Christian  life.  Hence, 
clergy  and  monks,  wherever  they  appeared,  were  received  with  joy ; 
a  circle  was  soon  formed  around  them  to  listen  to  the  words  of  Chris- 
tian edification ;  and  they  were  even  visited  for  this  purpose  by  the 
laity,  in  their  monasteries.^  Although  Augustin,  the  founder  of  the 
English  church,  had  attached  so  much  importance  to  this  difference  of 
rites,  yet  men  afterwards  learned  to  estimate  it  as  a  minor  considerar 
tion  compared  with  the  salutary  doetrines,  for  the  spread  and  estab- 
lishment of  which,  laborers  of  both  parties  zealously  exerted  thefti- 
selves.  Pecidiariy  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  time  of  observ- 
ing Easter  under  the  administration  of  the  above-mentioned  bishop 
Aidan ;  for'  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  and  the  queen,  who  had 
been  instructed  by  different  teachers,  pifrsued  opposite  courses  in  this 
respect,  and  while  tiie  king  celebrated  his  Easter,  the  queen  was  still 
holding  her  fasts.  The  universal  respect,  which  bishop  Aidan  had 
acquired,  catised  this  difference  to  be  overlooked ;  for  men  could  not 
deny  it  to  their  own  minds,  as  Bede  finely  remarks,  that  although  the 
bishop  could  not  depart,  in  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  from  the 
usage  of  the  church  that  had  sent  lum ;  yet  he  took  every  pains  to 
promote  works  of  piety,  faith  and  charity,  after  the  customary  man- 
ner of  all  holy  men.^  But  in  the  times  which  immediately  followed, 
it  became  necessary  f6r  men  to  decide  between  the  Roman  and  the 

imminent,  quae  an  tea  non  fiicrunt,  videli-  vel  ore  illiUs  se  benedici  gaudebant,  verbis 

cet   immutationes    aeris,    terroresqne   de  quoqae  horam  exhortatoriis  diligenter  au- 

coclo,  et  contra  ordincm  tempomn^  tern-  ditum  pracbebant    Sed  et  diebus  domini- 

pestaies,  bella,  fames,  pestilentiae,  terrao  cis  ad  ecclesiam  sive  ad  monasteria  certa- 

motuR  per  loca.    Vos  itaqne,  si  qaa  de  his  tim  non  reficiendi  coq>oris ;  sed  audiendi 

evcnire  in  terra  vestra  cognoscitis,  nalh>  sermonis  Dei  gratia  conflucbant,  et  si  qnis  • 

modo  vcstrnm  animum  perturbetis,  quia  sacerdotum  in  vicum  forte  deveniret^  moz  • 

idcirco  haec  signa  dc  fine  saecnli  praemit-  congregati  in  unnm  vicani  ycrbum  vitae 

tuntar,  ut  de  animabus  nostris  debeamtis  ab   illo   expetere   corabant.     Beda  hist 

esse  solliciti,  de  mortis  hora  suspecti  et  angl.  III.  26. 

yentnit)  judici  in  bonis  actibns  inyeniamnr       '  Etsi  pascha  contra  morem  eorfim,  qni 

esse  praeparati.*'    Qregor.  1.  XI.  ep.  66.  ipsiim  miserant,  facere  non  potnit,  opera 

>  Bede  III.  1 8.  tamen  fidei,  pictatis  et  dilectionis  juxta  xno- 

'  Etiam  si  in  itinere  pergens  (Clericos  rem  omnibas  Sanctis  diligenter  exseqni  en- 

aliqnis  ant  monachns)  inveniretnr,  adenr-  ravit.  L  III.  c.  25. 
rebant  et  flexo  cenrioe  yel  manii  signari 
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Scottish  cl^urcli  influences ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  deciaon  was 
made,  could  not  fisdl  to  be  attended  with  file  most  important  eflfects  on 
the  shaping  of  ecclesiastic  relations  over  all  England ;  for  had  the 
Scottish  tendency  prevailed,  England  would  have  obtained  a  more 
free  church  constitution,  and  a  reaction  against  the  Romish  hierarchi- 
cal system  would  have  ever  continued  to  go  forth  from  this  quarter. 
Yet  in  the  mode  in  which  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  into 
Kent,  the  victory  was  already  prepared  for  the  system  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  activity  of  the  missionaries  and 
clergy  sent  afterwards  from  Rome,  or  who  came  over  from  France. 
In  proportion  as,  by  their  means,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  church 
gained  the  ascendancy,  entire  conformity  with  the  Roman  usages 
would  become  more  universally  prevalent.  Under  Golmann,  who  suc- 
ceeded, next  but  one,  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Aidan,  a  man  like- 
wise of  Scottish  descent,  greater  importance  was  attached  to  this  con- 
troversy, and  a  conference,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  matter  in 
dispute,  was  held  in  presence  of  king  Oswin  and  of  his  successor 
.Alfred,  in  the  year  664.1  Bishop  Colmann,  who  defended  the  Scot- 
tish usage,  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  venerated  father  Golumba, 
and  of  his  successors ;  among  whom  were  men,  whose  holiness  had 
been  attested  by  the  miracles  they  performed.  To  this,  the  presbyter 
Wilfred,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  opposite  party,  rephed,  that 
miracles,  by  themselves  considered,  afforded  no  evidence  of  truth  or 
holiness ;  for  our  Lord  himself  had  said,  that  many,  who  had  per- 
formed wonderful  works  in  his  naine,  woidd  not  be  acknowledged  by 
him  as  his.  Yet  it  was  far  from  his  intention,  he  said,  lo  apply  this 
to  their  fathers ;  since  it  is  more  reasonable  to  think  good  than  evil 
of  those  about  whom  we  have  no.  knowledge.  He  believedj  therefore, 
that  those  servants  of  God  loved  Him  with  fervent  pety ;  but  that 
they  had  erred  through  an  ignorant  simpUcity .  ^'  Nay — said  he — even 
though  your  Columba,  whom  if  he  was  a  Christian,  we  will  also  call  owrSy 
were  a  saint,  and  performed  miracles, — is  he  entitled  therefore  to  be 
preferred  to  St.  Peter,  whom  our  Lord  called  the  Rock,  on  whom  He 
founded  the  church,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  "  —  So  mighty  a  power  had  the  reverence  for  the  church  of 
Peter,  the  apostle  to  whose  hands  were  committed  the  keys  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  already  become,  that  this  appeal  settied  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  the  king  was  afraid  lest  if  he  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
apostle,  he  might  one  day  find  the  gates  of  heaven  shut  against  him.< 
Bishop  Colmann,  who  by  his  fidelity  in  administering  the  pastoral 
oflSce,  had,  like  his  predecessors,  acquired  universal  respect,  resigned 
his  post ;  since  he  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  usage  of  the  Scottish 
'  church.  Still  more  was  done  to  introduce  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
church-customs  into  the  entire  English  church,  by  the  influence  of  the 

*  Known  bv  the  name  of  the  synodus  tradicere  nolo,  sed  in  qaantmn  novi  rel 

Pharensis,  held  at  a  spot  not  far  dUtant  valeo  hnjus  cupio  in  omnibus  obedire  ska- 

from  the  city  of  York ;  afterwards  caUed  tntis,  ne  forte  me  adveniente  ad  foras  resni 

Whitby  (white-bay)  on  the  sea-coast  coelonun,  non  sit,  qui  reserat,  ayerso  ifio, 

'  The  kin^s  Uu^age  was :  £t  ego  vobis  qui  dayes  tenere  probatnr. 
dice,  quia  hic  est  ostiaiins  Hie,  coi  ego  con- 
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arohbishop  [Rieoclore  ff  Caiit^rbuiy,'^.  a  maji  irh>  ecmneatlj.  coniaiba- 
ted  to  ih.e  oultiu^a.  of  tMs  people.  A  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he 
iir.a8'>  liaonk  well  known  t^i  his^  extensive  learning)  and  at  the  age'^of 
sixtj-^  was  still  Jiving  at-  KoW.  He  eaone  \o  England  in  669,  as. 
^archbishop  of  GanterBusy,  hJbving  been  con9eorated  to  that  officq;  by. 

.  pope  Yitalian.  •  Bat  as  &e  p6pe  could  not  absolutely  trust  in  a  manedn- 
cated  i(L  thp  oriental  church  as  one  who  wovdd  hold  iast  tp  the  usages 

•  fmd' doctrines  of  tiie  Boioan  church,  I\e  sent  with  him  the  Italian 
a{)bot  ^adria^,  in  the  capacity  of  An  aasociiite,  |uid  in  a  certain  sense; 
averseer.  Witih  him,  TheodaJre  trav^fed  through  all  England,  and  sett^d 
fB55Brythinff  after  the  fortn  a^d  order,  of  the  Roxnua  cihurch.  He  ^as 
the  first  ymo  w.aa<  able  Jo  carry  into  effect  -the  rights  of  primacy, ovAr . 
the  entire  En^h  churqfr,  bestowed, by  the  p6|)es  .on  the, archbishop. 
«f  Canterbui5r ;  a^d  in  the  cotcrse  of  his  administration  of 'twentyrone 
jesgfij  he  succeeded -i^.flictaipletely.b^^tiishing  the  usages  of  the  Scot- 
tishiphu^h  ft^m  Engtand/  In  ac(tonkiplisbiixg:thi«,  he  wa^  alsoa^s^s^d; 
f>y  an  .ecclcKsiastical  ?issembljrheld  by  iim  p^t  Hertford  (Haribyd),  not 
fer  fpppi  JiOn4on,  ii^.tl^eyear  67S.?.  The'inBijpnce  of  the  Ilnglish 
church  operated  gradually  alao  in  tliis  respect  oo^  Scotland  and  Ire- 
Itod.  But  the  Britons  endearored^tp  hold  fast  th^ir  old  ecclesiastical 
formsf  in  c<oi>i:tection.WTth  their  mtionail .indepclid<^na^,'  which  Jspwever^ 
befeajne -e.very  day  co^t«uJt0d  to  a  snQffl!ner  coiapass. 

As  cegards  Germany^  the  seeds  of  Oirtsti^initjyr  had  been  planted  ^ 
a-v^y  early  period  i^  tU,e  pprtionA  of  tteco.untry  whi^h  formerly 
belonged  to  th^,  Bopi^  e^ire,  But  wben*  these  dastriqtft  were  over- 
ran-by  barbarous^  pagin  tribes, .  these  seeds  of  Clmstiamty  were 
necessarily  in.  part  suppr^sed,^d  partiy  falsified  and  nearly  obliter^ 
iated  by  the  iiAennixture  of  pagan  elementsi  Afterwards,  ^tlup'ugh 
the  connection  of  these  parts  with  the  Frankish  epiplre,  and  with  other 
tribes  of  Qerm^  descent,  which  had  already  embraced  CSiristiani^, 
new  ejfcitemeAte  w,ere  produced,;  but  so  Jong\^  all  these  effort6»w:ere 

•/>f  ah  isolated,  character,  without  being  brought  into  closer  connectiQii, 
of  united  on  fixed -ecclesiaBtical  foundatipns,  duch  Vd^vidaal  attempts. 
"-  Jd  avail  Hothiiig  tn  ^mming  the  .tide  of  barbarism  and  devasta- 


Among  the  sien  who,  by  the  influence  of  reh^on,  diflKised  SalvBjfion 
afid  blessing  d'inidst  the  de.vast^.tio9S  occasioned  ^y  the  njigratiou  of 
QalJons^  SeVerinns  is  particularly  distinguished.  Probably  a  native  of 
the  East,^  he  had,  in  striving,  after  the  perfebticoi  of.  the.inwdjrd  life, 

■.«•.*.     \        .  \        ' '      .• '        ,     \  ■   .  ' 

^  Bede  treats  o^  his  fife  and*  workd  In.  origin  vdd  nlaco  of  nadritj,  ,  Tp  a^-  eo*, 
the  IV.  and  V.  books  of.  his 'history  of  clesiA&tic,"  who  onco  sought  refuke  witii' 
the  iBngligh  oharcfa^.  These  accoimts  are  faim,  he  replied  tt>  an  inqnirj  of  t&s  96rt, 
hroiught  uigether  }ri  M^))illon  aeta  sanctd-  at  first  jokingly ;—  Yfhy,  if  you  think  I  atti 
rum  fvdjnis  Benedict!  Saec.^II.  f.  1031.         a  runaway,  Uien  have  readj*  yburBa&som, 

•  gee  the- acts  oC  this*  synod  in  Bcde  IV.  'ineney;  tb  pay  for  me  in  case  they  i^mre 
c  S.tiud  in  Wilkins^s  Concilia  ibagna^  B|i-  <  me  to  be  delivered  vUp.  Then  he  added  in 
tannine  I.  f.  41.  a  more  seric^us  tone :  "  X^t  know,  that  the 

*  Respecting  hjs  native  country  nothing  God  who  caUed  you  to  tiie  priestly  office^ 
eeitain.is  knowif.  He- himself,  in  A  jbkihg  '  bade  me  to  dw^liamong  these  men  thereat- 
or  earnest  manner,  evicded  the  oacstiQns  .  ened  with  so  many  dangers  (poriclitantibas 
of  those,  who  inquired  of  him  abdut  his  ,  his  hoipinibtis  itteressej^  'B^r  hidlofiguage 

you  m/  * 
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retired  into  one  of.  the  deserts  of  the  East.     But  impelled  by  a  divine 

•  call,  often  heard  in  liis  owni-bfeast,  he  forsook  hid  solitude  and  irepose, 
*to  hasten  fo  the  assistance  of  the  much  haras^d  nations  of  the- West, 
now 'exposed  to  all  manner  of  devastation;  Bud  oftentimes,  when  a 
lon^ng  for  the  silent  life,  consecrated  to- meditation,  stirred  once  mar© 
withiiihim,  that  voice,  which  badfe  him  remain  on  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation, soulided  in  his  soul  with  a  still  clearer  tone;*  He  appeared  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  aud  settled  down  among  the  people  of  those 
distfricts,  which  now  bfelong'to  Austria  and  Savaria.  He  was  rjesiding 
in  the  .neighborhood  of  Passau/?  during  the  time  when  thes^  difeiricte 
in  particular  presented  a  wild,  scene. of  desolation,  dtiring  the  restless 
period 'which  enSued  on  the  .defath  of  Attila,  in  463,  when  nation 
(Crowded  iipoh  nation,  and  one  place  after  another  was  given  up  io  the 

.  devastations  of  fire  aiid  sword,  and  the  people,  after  havmg  been 
stripped  of  all  their  possessiotis,  we're  dragged  off  as  slaves.'  By 'a 
peveroly  abstemious  life,. in  which  he  voluntarily  subjected' himself  to 
deprivations  of  all  sorts,  and  cheerftOIy  submitted  to  every  inconveur 
ience,  he  se^  before  theeffemin^t^  and  enfeebled  people  among  whom 
he  dwelt,  .an  example  how  to  bear' willingly  the  evils  which  luce^nty 
laid'  upon  them.  ^  Though "acfcustomed  to  a  more  -southern  climate,  'he 
Went  about  among  the  people  barefoot,  in  the  ^nidst  of  an  inclement 
winter,  when  the  Danube  was-  frozen  over,  to  bollect  provisions  and 
clothing  foV  those,  who  were  exposed  to  hunger  iand  nakedness  by  the 
devastations. of  wax;  to  procurp,  either  by  contributions  of  ransom- 
money,  0^  by  ^e  powerful  influence  of  his  intercession,  freedom  -for 

'  the  troops  of  captives  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  carried  inta  slar 
very  1  to  warn  thfe^nations  of  'the  troubles  which  hung  over  them,  and 
to  e^mort  them  to  timely  repentance  ;  to  encottrage  theih  to  put  iheir 
trust  in  God;  to  administer,  by  his  earnest  and  faikbftil  prayers,  com- 
fort and*  relief'  to.  the  suffering,  whether  from  spiritual  or  bodily  dis- 

'  tress  ;  and  to  persuade  the  leaders  and  generals  pf  the  barbarotis 
tntes,  who  respected  his  words  as  si  voice  from  a  higher  worl4,  to 
spare  the  conquered.  Hardened  as  he  had  rendered 'himself  against 
every  outward  impressionj  easy  aa  he  found  it  to  endure  e\^ry  bodily 

^  hardship,  subduing  outward  Impressions  by  the  force  of  mind,  her  was 
i^one  the  less  tender  in  his  Sympathies  for  the  .distresses  of  others.^ 
By  tlie  force  of  'his  example,  of  his  exhortations  and  rebukes,  many 

he  was  judged  to  be  a  Latin,  or  according  residencje  are  FaviQfta^  a  city  which  «ome 

to  another  reading,  a  North- Airican.  ^He  of  the  older  writers  held  to  he  Vienna, 
himself  gometimes  hinted,  as  if  speaking'   though  this  is  disputed  by  others ;  AMwra  ; 

of  another  person,  that  by  peculiar  lead-  ZawnacuTO, .  perhaps    the    Anatriaii    town 

ings  of  the  di\'inc  providence  he  had  been  called /^orcA.  \        , 

conducted  from  a  distant  country  of  the        •  flis  diisciple  Eugipprus  sa}'^  in  ^regard 
^East,  after  escaping  many  dangers,  to  this  '  to  this :  Quuiji  ipse  hebdomadarum  contin- 

;6pot.    See  the  letter  ofEugippius  to  the  uatis  j^uniis  minime  frangerctur,.  tamrti 

deacon  Paschasius,  prefixed  to  th§  account  esurie    miserorum  iG  credebat  ftfflic'tum. " 

♦of  ]iis  life.  ^  Ifrigus  qnoqub  Tir  Poi  tantuvi  in  nudltate 

*  Quanto  solitudmem  incolere  ctipiebat,  paupcrum.  sentiebat,  si  quidem  specialiter 
tanto  crcbrius  rerelationibus  monebatjir,  a  Deo  perceperat,  ut  in  frigidissima  redone 
se  praesentiam  suam  populis* .  denegaret  mira^iU  ab^tinentia  castigsftus,  £ortis  et 
|fflicti.«t    E.ugippii  vita.  c.  4.  alacer  permancrct 

•  Other  towns  mentioned  as  his  place  of  ■ 
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kearts  were  softened,  sa^  ttiat  .from  various  quarters,  provisioils  and 
clothingvirere  sent  to  him  for^stribution  ampng  the  poor.  On  such 
occasions,  he  collecied  toge.th'er  the  oftentimes  numerous  hodj  of  the 
needj  and  distaressed  into  a  church,  and.  himself  div^ded^out  to  each 
person  his  share,' according  to  th^  estimate  he  had  made  of  their  re- 
spective wants.  Having  firs^  offered  a  prayer,  he  began  the  work  of 
distribution  with  the  word^,  "  Praised,  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  add- 
ing a  few  words  of  Christian  exhortation.'     Various  examples  evidence 

.  the  power  which  the  godUke.  within  him  exercised  over  tiie  minds  of 
men.  .  On  one  occasion,  a  horde  of  barbarians  had  8trij)ped  the  whole 
oountry  about  the  city,  where  he  ws^  lodged,  carrying  away  men  and 
cattle ;  and  i|i  this,  as  in  every  distress,  t^e  unfortunate  sufferers  went 
complaining  and  weeping  to  Severinus.  He  asked  the  Roman  com- 
mander, i£  he  had  not  an  armed  force  at  hand,  to  put  in  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  and  wrest  from  them  their  plunder.  '  The  commander  replied, 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  little  band  strohs  enough  to  cope  with  the 
greater  ^numbers  of  the  enemy ;  still,  if  Sevejinus  required  it,  he  would 
sally  forth,  relying,  not  on  the  force  of  arms,, but  on  the  help  of  his 

.prfbyers.  Severinus  bade  him  go  quickly  and  boldly,  in  the  name  of 
6pd ;  for  where  the  Lord  mercifully  went  before,  the  weak  would  prove 
himself  to  be  the  strongest;  ^the  Lord  woidd  fight  for  them.  OuJy  he^ 
bound  him  to'pFpn^e,  that  all  the  barbarians  taken  captive  should  be 
conducted  to  him  unharmed.  His  words  were  fulfilled ;  he  caused  the 
fetters'  to  be  immediately  knocked  6ff  from  tihe  captives  brought  into 
las  presence,  and  htiving  refreshed  them  with  food  and  dridc,  sent 
them  away  to  their  robber-companions,  bidding  them  say'  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  tiiey  must  not  suffer  themselves  for,  the  future  to  be  tempted 
by  thirst  of  pillage  to  come  into  this  territory,  for  assuredly  they  would 
not  escape  the  divine  judgment,  since  ad  they  saw,  God  ^hts  for  his 
servants.  His  appearance  and  his  words  operated  with  such  force  on 
the  mind  of  a  leader  of  the  Alemanni,  that  he  was  seized  in  his  pres- 
ence with  a  violent,  trembling.^  When  all  the  fortresses  in  Bavaria, 
on  the. banks  of  the  Danube,^  were  threatened  by  attacks  of  the  barba-' 
rians,  the  inhabitants  requested  Severinus  to  residot'  among  them  by 
turn,  since  they  considered  his  presence  to  be  ^iheir  best  protection.* 
The  remarkable  successi  which  seemed*  to  be  given'  in  answer  to  his 
faithful  prayers,  the  effect .  of  that  impression  of  the  godlike  which 
many  experienced  iui  his  preseude",  procured  for  him  the  fame  of  a 
worker  of  miracles**  He  bimself  knew  how  te  appreciate  such  occui> 
fences  at  their  just  ^alue  i^  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  at  that  juncture-,  among  the  severely  tried,. and  untutored  nations. 
."Such  things  now  happen— ^ said  he  — in  many  places  and  among 
jnany  tribes,  in  prder  iiiat  «it  may  be  seen,  ihat(t}iere  is  on^God  >vho 

*  '  *  Eugippias  (c.  28)  speaks  of  an  exam-  •  L.  c.  c  19.  ut  trcraere  coram  eo-  veh(?- 

pie  where  Seyerinus  succeeded  in  obtain-  mentius  coeperit,  sed  et  postea  suis  exerd- 

,ing  through  some  merchants  a  supply  of  tibtrs  indidivit^  nnnqnam  se  ncc  re  bcllioa 

oil,  a  means?  of  sustenance  which  had  be-  nee  aliqua  formidine  tanto  trcmore  fui>se 

Cpme  extremely  scarce  in  i)iese  districts,  concds^nm. 

and  risen  to  a.  price  which  placed  it  be7on4  *    '  In  the  NbrtGiim''R^cii8e.  ' 

'  the  xeach  of^the  poor,                         ,«  « L.  c.  €.  11. 
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does  wonderful  workJs  in  heaven  and  tm.  earth  ;'*  and  when  men  werd 
seeking  for  great  results  fix)m  the  eflBcacy  of  his  prayers,  he  was  wont 
to  say :  "  Wliy  reqiiire  great  things  from  small  ?  I  knoW  Inyself  to  be 
a  man  altogether  unworSiy.  It  is  -enough  for  ipe  if  I  can  but  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  my  own  sins  !"*  Sometimes  when  requested  to  use 
his  intercessions  for  temporal  favors,  he  directed  the  petition^^  to  look 
rather  at  their  spiritual  n^eds.  Thus,  to  a  monk  from  one  of  the  ruder 
tribes,  who  requested  him  to  pray  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  a  weak- 
ness in  the  eyes,  he  said  r  Pray  rather,  that  the  eye  .within  thee  may 
be  purged.  When  invited  to  undertake  ihe  char^ge  of  a  bishopric,  he 
declined  it  saying,  k  was  enough  for  him  that  he  had  renounced  his 
beloved  solitude,  and  visited  these  countries  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
call,  to  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  afflicted  nations.* 

After  such  a  hero  of  faith  had  thus  labored,  from  tw€toty  to  thirty 
years,  in  the  midst  of  these  tribes,  many  a  trace  of  the  impression 
which  he  had  pi^oduced  among  them  woiild  doubtless  be  left  behind 
him ;  and  in  fact,  even  on  those  populations  whose  residence  in  these  ^  ^ 
districts  was  but  transient,  an  impression  Was  made  by  him  which  they 
never  lost.3  Many  devout  men,  who  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centu-  . 
ries  retreated  from  the  wild'scenea  of  confiision  in  the  FranldBh  em- 
|)ire,  to  live  as  hermits  in  the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  acquired  the  re- 
spect of  the  tribes  which  had  settled  down  there,  by  their  pious  fives, 
or  by  outward  proof  of  having  obtained  the  mastery  over  their  sensual 
nature.  Or  travelling  about,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  kindly  actions,  ahd  hospitably  sharing  with  thiem  the  harvested 
fruits  of  their  labors.  The  impression  produced  by  their  devout  liveg 
and  their  intellectual  superiority  over  ihe  untaught  people,  gained  for 
them  the  reputation  of  possessing  miraculous  powers,  and  they  might 
take  advantage  pf  this  personal  respect  and  love,  to  pave  'ttie  way  for 
the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  their  minds.  To  this  number  belongs 
Groarj  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  ceiitury,  who  fixed  his  position  on  th&^ 
spot  where  afterwai-ds  the  city  which  goes  by  his  name  transmitted  his 
memory  to'  future  times ;  and  Wvdfiach  or  Wulf  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Longobardian  origin,  who  in  the  last  half  of  the  skth  century  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  stylite  in  the  district  of  Triers,  drew  the  admiration 
of  the  people  for  whose  conversion  he  prayed,  preached  1»  the  multi*- 
tudes  mat  thronged  around  him,  and  succeeded,  in  persuadipg  them  to 
destroy  their  idols.*  ^  v  * 

*  L.  c,  c.  14.    .       '  *     '  to  him  his  fiiture  greatness.    When  po»- 

'  I^>c.  c.  9.     The  life  of  Scvcrinos  by  sess^d  of  his  later  power  he  stiU  held  « 

his  disciple  Engippius,  abbot  of  a  monas-  word  from  Severinus  in  the  highest  respect 

tery  in  the  Neapolitan   territory,  in  the  In  Italy  Odoaccr  met  with  another  man 

Actis  saitctonini  of  the  Bollandlste.  Mens,  who  amid  the  horrthle  disorders  of  diOM 
Jannar.  T.  I.  f.  483.                                        ,  times  labored  with  self-denying,  ardent  lovf 

'  Among  those  who  felt  the  influence  of  for  the  good  of  mankind.    This  was  Epi- 

Severinus~was  Odoaccr,  sprung  from  the  phanius  bishop  of  Ticiniim  (P^via).    His 

race  of  the  Rugians,  aflcn\'ards,  as  chief-  mterccssions  acquired  for  him  great  infla- 

tain  of  the  Herulians,  founder  of  an  empire  enoe  with  this  prince.    See  his  life  by  En- 

in  Italy.-   While  *a  young  man,  and  hold-  nodius  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  I. 
ing  as  yet  no  important  rank  among  the        *  See  Gregor.  Tur.  Hist  Franc.  1,  VUL 

harbarians,  he  Is  said  to  have  fallen jn  com-  c.  15.  ' 
panywith  Severinus,  when  tlie  latter  foretold  '* 
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.  The  iwefbl.labom  of  these  Frankiah  hermits  -were  far  outdone,  how; 
ever,,  by  the  activity  of  the  missionacies  from  Ireland,  wio  exerted 
tbemaelves  in  reclaiming  and  tilling  the  soil,  founding  n^onasteries  from 
which  proceeded  the  conversion  and  culture  of  the  people,  ^and  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  youjth.  For  the  estabuahment  of  the 
earnest,  missipns  among  the  nations  of  Germany^  the  flionks  fliat  wei^t 
out  from  ll^gland,  and  first  of  all  from  Ireland,  are  entitied  to  the 
chief  merit.  The  monasteries  of  Ireland  were  fuQ.  to  overflowing. 
Pious  jnonks  felt  themselves  caUeiJ  to  more  active  labors  in  the' serrtce' 
of  religion,  for  which  they  found  no  suflScient  field  in  th«r  own  coun- 


tiot  of  those  who  by  the  love  of  adventure,  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
or-the  ardor  of  Christian  zeal,  tad  been  induced  to  leave  their  native 
oountry,  would  be  directed  to  the  vast  uncultivated  regions,  now  pccu- 
piad  by  numerous  barbarian  tribed,  who  were  as  yet  whoBy  ignorani 
of.  Christianity,  or  among  whom  the  first  elements  which  had  once 
been  communicated,  had  "become  wholly  lost  by  the  prevalence  (J"  bai;- 
bariiim.  Thus,  whole  coloiuea  of  monks,  under  the  guidance  of  ^olid, 
judicious  men  as  their  abbots,  emigrated  into  these  parts.^  '  •    ^ 

Columban,  near  the  end  of  the-Bixth  Century,  set' the  fir^  exa^u-. 
i^e  of  this,  kind,  which  stimulated  numbers,  in  the  seventh,  to  follow 
his  steps.  Bom  in  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster  (a  terr^  Lageno- 
rum),  he  bad,  from  early  youth,  been  educated  in  the  famous  monas- 
t^^y  of  Bangor,, fomided  and  governed  b^  the  abbot  Comgall.  At  the 
age'  of  thirty,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  en-gage  in  an  independent  and 
more  extensive  field  of  activity,  to  preach*  the  gospel  to  the  pagan  n^ 
tions  of  whom  some  knowledge  had  been  obtained  through  the  m^mum  of 
France.  He  felt  within  him,  as  the  author  of  his  biography  expresses 
it,  that  fire  which  our  Saviour  says  he  came  to  kin(Se  on  the  eartb.s 
ffis  abbot  gave  Jiim  J;welve  young  men  as  his  companions,  who  were  to 
assist  him  in  his  labors^  and  to  be  framed  under  hi9  spiritual  i^datice. 
About  the  year  690,  he  crossed  over  with  these  to  the  Franhsh  king- 
clom ;  prob^.bly  with  the  intention  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  tribes 
.dwelBng  on.the  borders;  of  that  empire.*  But  having  been  entreated 
to  take  up  hk  residence  within  the  Frankish  empire  itself,  ^nd  finding 
that  so  nrach  still  remained  te  be  done  in  that  re^on  &r  the  Christian 
culture  of  the  vast  masses  of  untaught  barbarians,  he  complied  with 
this  invitation.  He  purposely  sought  after- a  spot  on  which  to  eitab- 
liA  himself  in  the  savage' vnldemess,  which  must  first  be  reclaimed 

>  '     . 

;  ^  Niitio^  Scotomm,  qnibtts  oonsaetado    monastery  of  Bobbi6  near  Paria  In  Mabil- 

peregrinandi  jam  paene  in  nataram  con-    Mn  Acta  S.  0.  B.  Saec.  II.  p.  9.  are  igm- 

versa  est  Tita  S.  GalliX  IL  .^  47.    Perts    tarn  ij^e  Domini  desiderium,  de  (][iio  igne 

•jnonnmenta.hist  fferm.  T.  II.  if.  30.    .  Dominus  loqnitar":  ignem  veni  mi^tere  in 

'*Al(iiun  says  rep.22l),  **AntiQt(o  tern-    temm. 
pore  .doctissimi  sblebant  magiBtri  ae  Hiber-      ^'He  says  himself  in  his  fourth  letter  to 
Ala  Britanniam,  Galliam,  Italiam  renire  et    his  Btndeftta  and  monks,  ^  4.  Galland.  l^iM. 
-  midtos  per  ecdesias  Chiisli  fecisse  prpfee*    patr.  T.  Zn :  ^'moi  Toti  fait,  gentes  visi- 


'^'SheWdB  of  llie  monk  JojDM  of  the 

8* 


tare  ^t  evangeliom  &s  a  nobis  piaedicari.'* 
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aj^  rendered  cidtirable^by  the  severe  laborsi  of  his  monkd,  in  order 
that,  by  the  ^fficnltieg  they  muaf  overcome,  the  monks  might  gain  a 
greater  power  of  self-denial  and  control  over  their  sensuous  nature,  and 
that  an  example  which  would  excite  imitation  might  be  ^ven.  to  flie 
untutored  people,  of  tilling  the  soil,  the  conditkJn  6f  all  social  improve- 
ment. Thie  needful  care  to  sup|)ly  themselves  with  the  means  of  Uving, 
compelled  them  to  extraordinary  exertions,  in  order  to  render  the  soil 
firuitful,  from  the  products  of  whigh,  as  well  be  from 'fishing,  they  were 
to  derive  their  sustenance ;  and  without  the  in^oncible  faith  of  the  ihan 
who  directed  the  whole^  and  whom  all  implicitly  obeyed,  they  would 
inevitably  have  sunk  under  the  diflficulties  they  encountered,  When 
Columban  first  settled  down  with  his  associates  in  ^  f&rest  of  the  Vod^ 
ges,  npon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  called  Ana^tes  (Anegrey), 
they  were  so  destitute  of  the  mean^  of  Bving,  as  to  be  obliged  to  sus- 
tain themselves  for  several  days  on  herbs  and  the.  bark  of  frees.  But 
while  he  kept  lus  monks  steadily  employed  in  the  most  active  labors, 
he  relied,  where*  human  means  &iled,  on  the  providence  of  God,  to 
whom  he  prayed  in  an  unwavering  confidence  of  being  heard ;  -  and  the 
way  in  which  he  was  delivered  fi^m  the  most  extreme  distress  by  atk 
unforseen  (Concurrence  of  circumstance^,  strengthened  the  confidence 
of  his  companions,  and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  u 
man  extraordinarily  favored  of  GckL  Once  he  was  visited  by  a  neigh- 
boiing  priest,  And  with  hinj  went  to  take  a  look  of  the^tore  'of  grain 
laid  up  for  the  uiBd  of  the  monastery.  The  idator  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  so  small  a  store  should  suffice  for  the  wants  of  so  maiiy ; 
whereupon  Columban  replied;  "Xeft  men  but  rightly  serve  their  Crea- 
tor, and  ttey  are  already  exempted  from  the  danger  of  starvation,  as^ 
it  is' written  in  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm:  I  have  never  seen  th,e 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.  It  is**  easy  fOr  that 
God  to  rc(plen\sh  the  barrel  \sith  meal^  who  with  five  loaves  of  bread 
satisfied  the  five  thousand."  In  proportion*  as  severity  of  discipline, 
and  the  sense  for  spiritual  things  had ,  abated  among  the  monks  and 
clergy  of  the,  Gallic  church ;  particularly  in  proportion  as  the  old  form 
of  monastic  life,  which  corresponded  to  tiierole  of  Benedict,  had'^ne 
int^  oblivion,  in  the  same  proportion  the  new  mode  of  life  exhibited  by 
Columban  ( excited  >attention  and  interest,  and  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
monasticism.was  spread  through  all  France.  Families  of  every  rank 
committed  their  sons  to  him  for  educ^ttion ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute hia  numerous  monks  in  three  several  monasteries,  Anegrey 
already  mentioned^  Luxeuil  (Luxuvium)  in  Franche  com^e,  and  Fod- 
ienay  (Fontanae). 

Columban's'-ride  was  altogether  adapted  to  keep  the  monks  at  80> 
vere  labor,  and  to  inure  them  to  this  hardness  and  self-mastery  recjui- 
site  in  order  to  hold  out  in  this  contest  with  a^  savage  nature,  and  to 
overcome  so  grea;t  difficulties.  He  reqmred  of  every  movk  ^^  that  be 
should  retire  to  his, couch  weary,  that  he  should  be  able  to  take  sleep 
wlule  travelling,  and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  awake  before  mis 
sleep  was  quite  over."  Though  he  prescribed  for  his  moiiks  a  ij^dl^ 
absleddous  life,  yet  he  forbade  an  excessive  severity  tending  to  waste 
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Ift^  body,  and  io  unfit  iiiem  for  the  dv&es  to  wUcb  tbey  were  caQed> 
In  this,  too,  we  recognize  the  spirH  of  the  a^Qticism  peculiar  to  the 
Imh  monks.  By  implicit,  servile  obedience,  all  fi^lf-wiQ  was  to  be 
mortified ;  and  the  severesii'  discipline,  extending  to  every  motion  of 
tiie  body  and  tone  of  the  voice,  was'  to  be- maintained  by  bodily  ponisb* 
mentg  widch  followed  closely  on  each'  transgfessipn.  Yet  Colnmbaa 
did  not  goveln  by  outward  foroe  alone.  How'much,  even  without  this, 
a  single  word  from  one,  so  honqpred,  and  by  the  better  portion,  ^An- 
eerely  beloved  ^  well  as  feared^  cOi:dd  avail,  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing .example.  He  .was  once  summoned  from  the  solitude  to  which  he 
had  retired,  by  the  sad  tidings^  ihat  sickness  of  various  kinds  had  so 
spread  among  his  monks  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  that  barely 
enough  still  remained  weU  to  take  care  6t  the  invalids.  He  hastened 
to  them,  and  l&nding  them  all  sick,  bid  them  rouse  up  and  go  to  wor]c 
in  the  ^nary  at  threshing' out  com.  A  part*  of  them  in  whom  the 
words  of  Columban  inspired  the  confidenoe,  that  strength  for  the  labor  . 
would  not  be  found  lacking,  went  to  work.  Very  soon,-  however,  he 
said  to  .them,  that  they  should  allow  a  little  refreshment  to  their  bodies 
exhausted  by  disease.  He  caused  food  to  be  pladed  before  them,  and 
they  w^re  well\  If  the  discipliBO  was  severe,  yet  it  should  alsp  b^ 
ooilsidered,  what  a  number  of  rude  men,  whose  powers  were  to  be  di- 
rected to  one  end,  were  here  brought- together,  and  how  much  was,  re- 
quired, in  order  to  train  aitd  govern  so  rude  a  multitude^  Althou^ 
again,  he  insistecl  with  great  tigov  on  the  punctiUous  observance  of  all 
prescribed  outwtol  customs,  and  imposed  upon  his  monks  many  out- ' 
ward  devotional  practices,  whidi  mi^t  easily  become  mechaniciJ,  yet 
he  wad  far  from  making  the  essepce*  of  piety  to  consist  in  externals; 
He  considered  these  but  as  means,  and  was  careful  to  remind  hia 
moidoi,  that  everything  depended ,  on  the  temper  of  theheart..^  M- 
fliough  the  monks  were  kef)t  daily  employed  in  the  severest  bodily  la- 
bor, their  minds  diould  stiU  not  be  prostrated  under  the  burden  of  % 
task-work  urged  on  by  earthly  sdicitudes,  but  should  constantly  rise 
to  the  contemplation  of  divine  tfaingsy  and  tiie  hours  of  e^ach  day  should 
.  be  portioned  out  to  prayer,  to  labor,  and  to  tiie  reading  of  spiritual 
works^^  Columban  himiaelf  knew  how  to  unite  the  contemplative  iife 
with  great  activity  in  practical  business. .  Occasionally  he  retired 
from  his  <:onvent  into  thie  dense  forest,  bearing  on  ids  shoulder  a  c<^y 
,of  the.  holy  Scriptures,  which  he  wanted  t^  study  in  the  solitude.  H^ 
pecially  for  the  celebration  of  hi^  festivals,  he  was  accustomed  thus 
to  pn^pare  himself  in  solitude  by  prayer  ana  meditation.    His  Rules 

*  C.  m.  the  Eiil«:  *^ide<^  temperandas  Vate,  de  intiii  non  de  fom  speciosi  ac  bj[* 

est  ita  nsjiBy  sicut  tempenmdas  est  labor,  nad  apparere  stadeamos,  Vera  eajm  religio 

quia  haec  est  vera  di^^redo,  Qt  possibilicas'  non  in  corporis,  sed  in  cordis  hnmilitate 

sptritaliB  profectus  cum  abstinentia  carn^m  oonsistit     And  after  haTing  represenltod 

maoerante  retentetar.^    Si  enlm  modnm  ab-  charity  as  the  highest  thing  of  all  in  his  In- 

stinentia  excesserit,  vitium,  non  virtos  erit,  stfnctio  XI,  he  says :  ^'  non  est  labor  dileo- 

Tirtns  einim  miilta  snsdnct  bona  et  conti-  do,  pltis  suave  est,  plus  medieale  est,  plus 

net**  salnbre  est  cordi  dilecdo/' 


*Jaibe  Instmctio  n/he  fanpressea  on  '  R^.  c.  n.  qnoddie  jejonaQdom  est,  si- 
thdr  hearts  the  wordtf  of  die  monk  Ckmi*  cut  quotidie  orandifin  est,  qnotidi^  laDovakl- 
gall:  "Son  aimns  tanqnam  lep^oa  deal-    <[ua  qooUdieqiie  est  leigaiaam. 
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for  the  spiritus^I  life*  (^istraotiones'vasriae)'  evince  'a  deep  feeling  <^ 
Ohristiau  piety  J  -;  ,  '         . 

Columban  had  Doaay  violent- ccmteets  to  endupe  in  Hke  French  long- . 
•dom.  His  zeal  for  moral  discipline,  aild  for  the  restoration  of  its 
ancient  order  and  seventy  to  monasticism,  must  have  created  for  him 
many  enemies,  in  the  then  degenerate  state  of  the  Frankish  church, 
among  a  set  of  ecclesiastics*,  whose  whole  life,  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  this  World,  sfood  in/ too  marked  a  contradiction  to  snch  an  example*. 
Add  to  this,  that  as  he  was  unwilling  to  g^ve  up  the  peculiar  usages 
he  had  brought  i^th  hii;Q  &om  his  native  land,  he  thus  furnished  no 
small  occasion  .of  offence  to  the  sticlders  for  the  letter  of  ihe  old  church 
traditipn,  and  for  uniformity  in  all  things^.  With  a  free  spirit,  he 
asserted  his  independence  in  this  respect,  as  well  in  controversy  with 
the .  popes  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Boniface  tiie  fourth,  as  with  th^ 
French  bishops;  To  Gregory  the^  G^at,  he  wrote,  that  he  ought  not 
allow  himself  to  be  determined  in  these  matters  by  a  felse  humSity ; 
as  he  would  be. if,  out  of  deference  to  tiie  authority  of  his  predecessor, 
]Leo  the  Great,  he- refused  to  correct  that- which  wad  false ;  for  peihapd 
'  a  hving  dog  might  be  better  than  a  dead  Hon,  Ecdes.  9:  4  —  hving^ 
saints  might  improve  what  had  been  left  unimproved  by  another  aaad 
a  greater.  He  adjured  ppe  B6niface  IV,  by  the  unity  of  the  Chria^ 
tian  fold,  to  g^t  himself  and  his  people  permission,  as  strangers  ia. 
France,  to  preserve  their  ancient  euistoms,  for  they  were  just  the  same 
as  if  in  their  own  country,  since  dwell^g  in  the  wilderness,  they  Jfol- 
lowed  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  ^ving  annoyanoe  to  no  on6.  He 
held  up  to  him  the  example  of  the ,  bidiops  Folycarp  and  Anicetosj 
irho  had  padded  f|x)m  each  other  with  ehariiy  undisturbed,  though  each 
of  them  regained  finn  by  his  ancient  usages.  A  Frankish.  ^od 
haying  met  to  deliberate  on  thii^  matter,  in  the  year  602,  hewrpte  t6 
^em,  that  he  must  express  his  disapprobation,  that  ^6j  did  not,  in 
confoinnity  with  the  ecclemasticsd  laws,  hold  these-  synods  ofteher, 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  oorrection  of  abuses  in  the  church, 
while  at  the  dame  time  he  thanked  Gtoiy  that  at  least  the  present  dis- 
pute respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter  had  occasic^ned  the  assetn- 
bling  of  such'  a  .synod  bnce  more ;  but  he  expressed  the  wish,  tiiat 
ihey  would  also  busy  themselves  with  more  impoi^tant  thing?;  He 
called  upon  them'  to  take  care,  that,  as  shepherds,  they  followed'  ,the 
e]cample  ol  the-  chief  shepherd.  The  voice  of  the  hireling,  who  may 
l>e  klyown  because  he  does  not  Mmself  observe  the  precepts  he-  lays 
do^m  for  others,  could Jiot  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  Words  profited 
noHiing  without  a  correspondmg  life.  True -^  he  said,  the  divereiiy 
of  customs  and  tradttioDs  had  greatiy  disturbed  the  p^ace  of  &e 
church ;  but — added  he — if  we  only  strive  in  humility  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Lotd,  we  shall  next  acquire  the  power  of  mutuallj 
loving  each  other,  as  true  disciples  r)f  C^hrist,  with  all  the  heari  and 
;inthout  i&king  offence  at  each  other's  foilings.    And  soon  Would  men 

I  In  tbe  ftrst  he'ttiys :  "Non  longe  a  nobis  :^t,  qntei  snima  in  corpore^  «i  tamea  noB 
numeBtemk  quaerim^  Deiun,  qne^^  intra    meaStin  sana  somnB  ^na. 
noiaiimero  nabeniUy  in  nobis  enimhabi-  .   ^    -     < 
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come  to  Qve  knowledge  rf  Ae  ianie  way,  if  they  sought  the  truth  with 
equal  ze^,  arid  none  w.ere  irwlined  •  to  borrow  top  much  from  self,  but 
each  sought  his  glory  only  in  the  Jx)rd.'  One  thing  I  beg  of  you,  he ' 
^rrote  fo  them,  tteit  aince  I  am' the  cause  of  this  difference,  and  I 
cam'e,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  a  strangeip 
into  thia^  land,  I  maty  be  allowed  to-  live  silently  in  these  forests,  near 
the  bones  of  our  seventeeii-  departed  ^irethren,  as  I  have  been  pettnii?- 
ted  to  live  twelve  years  among  you  already,  that  so,  as  in  duty  botind, 
we  may  pray  for  ybu,  as  hithertp  we  have  done.  -  May  Gaul  embrace  . 
ud  all  at  once,  as  the  kingdom  of  hea^^en.wiil  embrace  us,  if  we  shall 
be  fpimd  worthy  of  it.  May  God's  free  fflrace  giVe  us  to  abhor  and 
renounce  the  whole  world,  to  love  the'  I^ora  alone,  and  Jong  after  him  . 
with  the  Father  and  ihe  Holy  Qhost,  ;And  after  having  requested 
their  prayers  for  him,  lie  added  —  we  beg  of  you  not  to  consider  us 
as  Strangers,,  for  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  ^hethdr  we  be 
Qaiils,  Britons,  Irish,  or  of  whatever  'other  country.  Already  when 
writhig.  this  letter,  Golumban  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  on  account 
of  these  disputes  be  Vould  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  this  let- 
ter, in  which  he  reproached  the  French  bishops  on  account  of  their 
worldly  lives,  was  not  exactly  suited  to  render  them  more  fayorabfy 
disposed  tp  him.  X)ircumstances,i^so  now  occurred,  which'  enabled* 
his  enen!des  to  accomplish  their  designs 'agaiBst' him.  He  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  oT  the  then  powerful,  but' vicious  Brunehault,  the 
girandmothel'  of  king  Tkierri  U,  whp  ruled'  over,  the  Burgundian 
empire,  m  Vbich  lay'  ttie  three  paonasteries  aboV^anentioned,^  and 
-^hich  had  hitherto  chiefly  supported  him.  He  caine  into  collision 
with  her  polipy,  by  decidedly  protesting  agains^  the  unchaste  lifd-  of 
that  prince,  and  by.  exhorting  him,  int  oppoejfion  to  the  desigris  of 
Brunehault,  to  enter  into  a  regular  marriage  connection.^  As  Colum-. 
ban  opposed  an  unbending  will  to  all  ttie  threats  and  all  the  favors,  by 
which  it  Vas  endeavored  to '  change  his  mind,  and  refused  to  abato 
anything  fixMn  the  rig^r*  of  discipline  in  his  itioGlasteries,  he  waa  at 
length,  in"*  the  year  iSlO,' banished  from  Thi^rri's  kingdom,  and  was  to 
be  conveyed  back  to  Ireland.  But  no  one  ventured  to  carry  the 
order  into  execution.®  He  was  now  on  the  point  of  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Longobards  in  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  tiiere  a  monas* 
tery,  and  of  laboring*  for  th'fe  dissemination  of  ptire  doctrine  among 
.  the  Arians.    But  by  the  invitation  of  a  Fra^ldah  king,.he  was  induced 

''Onoe  when  Columban  ^ame  to  the  bftn's  t^anishment  "v^as  the  ciiuse  of  his  nti- 

monarch's  damp,  ^niuehaalt  caused  Thier-  fortunate  voya^,  and  he  refused  to  take   . 

ri'«  illegitimate  children  to  be  presented,  either   him   or   his   proi>erty   on  j  board, 

-that  he  might  give  them  Ms  blessing;  bat  And  nonr,  from  the  tear  6f  God's  angelr, 

he  declared,  they  ought  to  know  that  these  no  one  waa  willing  .to  execute  against'him 

diildren  of  an  unlawful  bed  would  not  the  decree  of  banishmentt    He  was  left 

come  to  the  succession  in  the  kli^pm,  free  to  go  where  he  pleaded,  and  was  yen- 

which  put  her  in  a  great'  rage,  . '  eratfed  still  more  than  before.    Yet  Colrnn- 

*  As  the  author  of  Cplumban's  life  rpr  batt  saya  in  bis  letter  to  his  monks,  ^7:. 

lates  H  4?),  the  vessel  which  was  to  con-  "Nunc  mihl  scribenti  nuntius .  supervenit 
rey  him  to.  Ireland,  was  drirfen  ashoiie  by  .  nantrts  mihi  navem  pvari>  joa  inrituf 

the  waves,  and  coidd  not  for  several  ditys  vehar  in  meam  regiohem)  *€d  si  ftigerp, 

be  got  loose,  from  t!ie  strand.    This  led  nulli:^  fetat  custo8,nainhocvidenturVelle, 

the  ship-master  to  'conclufle' tiiat  Colslm-  ni  ega  fo^ain.*' 
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to  look  up  a  place  in  \m  kingdom,  from  wfiicfi,  ad  a  Qentre,  lie  imglit 
conveniently  carry  out  his  plans  for  theoonversion  of  the  bordenng 
tribes,  ^us  he  lestablished  himself,  ifith  his  associates,'  in  the  tetti- 
tory  of  Zurich,  near  Tuggen  on  the  Linimat,  expeb^g  to  find  h^re 
an  opportunity  of  converting,  the  Aleinahni  or .  Sueyi,  who  dwelt 
in  ihi^  region,*  But  they  ire^c  upon*  themselves  thfe  rage  of  tiid 
pagan  people  by  bummg  one  of  their  idol-temjies,  and  ^were  obligE>d  to 
seek  safety  in  fli^t.  Arriving  at  a  castle,  named  Arbon,  near  lake 
Constance,  a  monument  of  the  Boman  dominion,  they  here  fell  ii^  with 
Willimar,  a  pastor  and  priest,  who  wasovegoyed  to  be  once- more' vis- 
ited, in  his  solitude  and  desertion,  by  Christian  brethren.  Enteirtained 
by  .his  hospitality  for  seven  days,  ^^y  then  heard  of  an' eligible  situa- 
tion, at  no  great  distance,. neai*  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  'castle  called 
Pregentia  (Bregen^,)  weU  suited  to  their  purpose  on  account  of  thd 
fhutfiibess  of  ti^e, country,  and  the  yicinity  of  a  lake  abounding  in 
fish/  -Tp  this- spot  they  repaired-;  here  they  founded  u' church  ;  here 
they  supported  flieinselvefl  by  cultivating  a  garden  and^Hy  fishing ;  they 
a^  distributed  their  fish,  among  the  pagan  people  and  thus  gainea 
their  confidence  and  affection^  Gajlus,  a  young  Irishinan  of  respect- 
able family^ 'whom  Cojumbau' had  l»t)ught  up,  ,and  who  during  his  tes* 
idenee  in  the  Frankiah  kingdom 'had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the<jer- 
man  language,  availed  hiinself  oif  this  knowledge  to  preach  divine  truA 
toihe  people.^  For  three  years,  ihey  continued  to  labor  after  this 
ma«ner ;  tmtil  Columban  was  driven  by  the  hostile  party  firom  ihis  re- 
treat also.  He  now  executed  the  plfflawhicLl  he.  had.  before  already 
resolved  upon,  and  betook  Jiinlself,  in  the  year  ,613^' to  Italy,  where  Jhfe 
founded,  near  Pavia,  tibe  mbnastery.  of  Bobbio. 

Although  the  communities  nqW  to  be  found  among  the  LongobardS) 
th^  Arians,  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  union  among  themselves,  yet 
the  schism  which  had  grown  out  elf  the  dispute  concenuAg  the  three 
chapters  prevailed  here  still.'  Fortius  reason>  Columban,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  tiie  Lon^bardian  king'  himself.  Wrote  a  letter  to  pope  Boni- 
face IV4  in  whicli,  with  great  freedom,  he  called  upon  iixA  to  take 
measnires  to  have  this  subject  submitted  td  the  carefiil  investigatipn  of 
a  synod,  the  Roman  church  Vindicated  from  the  reproach  of  heresy,* 
and  the  schism  brought  to  end.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  either  lus  res- 
idence In  France  and  Italy  had  o^ratSd  to  modify  the  views  he  enter- 
tained of  his  relation  ip  tiie  Roman  church,  or  Ihe  influence  of  th^  Cir- 
cumstances in  which' he  now  found  himself  placed  altered  his  position 
to  'that  cliurch,  and  that  h^  now,  addressed  the  pope,  in  a  different  style 
ftom  what  he  would  have  done  in  Ireland  or  Britain.  Uie  Romaki 
cliuTch  he  pronounces  mistress,^and  speaks  in  -  exalted  terms  of  her 


*•  Agathtas!  in  the  last  hilf  of  the  sixth  •  The  way  in  whichhe  speaka  of  it  shows^ 

century,  Hist  1.  L  c.  7.  ed.  Niebuhr,  pag.  how  far  He  wM  from  possessing  a  corr€at 

^,  wntes,  that  the  Aledi^anni  were  gradu-  knowledge  of  the  more  i^icient  doctrinal 

aUy  converted  from  their  idolatry  bv  intpr-  controversies.    He  brings  together  Euty- . 

oonrse  with  the  Franks.    ^  imfiitia  lidij  d)es  and  Nertgriiis  as  kmdrea  teachers  of 

oh  olfickr  -xpnvov  KoX  &va<riv  hspuiiiaei. .  *      ,  '^                   '         .      , 
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aiailioTity.  Moofa  d  this  howeyes,  is  no^ling  ifiore  tban  a  fbrmal  <;oiir- 
tesy ;  aad  he  woi^  kave  been  very  &r  from  ascribuig  any  ihing  like 
m&mbUity  to  her  d6ei£A)ii3,  or  alfqwilig  hiuiself  to  b^  goverQQd  un- 
oond^QQally  by  them.    He  a^ows  tibifi  peculiar  respect  foi:  the  Bottian 

'  drarcb,  on  the  ground  tiiai;  il^eter  and  Paul  had  ^ught  in  it  and  hon- 
ored it  by  their  mjbrtyrdcHn,  and.  that  their  rehcs  werp  preferved  in 
-Borne.  But  he  jdaces  the  chivoh  of  Jeruaalem  in  a  still  hi^er  rank.^ 
^  He  admdnishee  ike  -Roman  ehureh  so  tQ  conduct  ks  noi  to  forfeit,  by  aiiy 

.  aimse,  the  spiritual  dignity  conferred  on  her ;  for  the  powe^^ould  fe- 
main  with'  her  only  so  long  as  th6  rea^  ratio  remained  inth  her.>  Me 
only  was  l2te  true  key-bearer  of  >the  Iqngdom  of  heaven,  who  by  tru^ 

.'knowledge  opened  the  dooir  for.the  worthy,  and  s}iut  it;  upon  ihe.unwor- 
thy.  Whoever  di4  the  cojatrary,^  could'neither x}peii  nor  ^ut.  He  "^vanis 
the  Roman  church  again^  setting  up  any  arrogant  ctauns  oa  the  ground 
that  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ef  heaven  head  been  ^ven  to  St.  Petet ; 
vfflnce  they  cbuld  hare  no  force  in  oppoeitian  to  the  faith  of  the  univerajJ 
churoh.*    Addressing  hfanaelf  to  botfi  pariies,  he  says,  "  Therefore,  be- 

•  loved,  be  ye  one,  and  seek  liot  to  renewold  disputes:  but  b^  silent 
-  rather,  aiid  boryttfiem  forever  iu  oblivion :  and  if -anyljhing  is  doubtful,'  let 

it  be  reserved  to  the  final  judgment.  '  But  whatever  is  revealed,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  made amatter  of  human judgmeiit,'en  this  decide  justly^ 

_  and  without  respect  to  pe^rsona.  Mut^aIly  acknowledge^  one  anoiher ; 
that  there  may  be  joy  in  heav^  and  en  earth  on  acooi^'  of  your  peace 
iknd  union.  -  I.  see  not  how  apy  Christian  Can  contend  witji  another  on 

'  the  fiaith  ;  for  whatever  the  orthodo;c  Christian  who  rightly  praises  the 
Lord  may  say,  .to  that,  the  other  m\ist  respbuj  Amen,  because  he  has 
tiie  same  faith  and  ^e  same  love.  Be  ye  all,  therefore,  of  the  same 
mind ;  that  ye-  may  be.  both.  6ne,*  all  Christians." 
,  As  to  Gallos,  he  fo]md  himself  to  his  great  grief  compelled  by  sick- 
ness to  let  his- beloved  i^atlier  Columban  proceed  on  his  journey  alone. 
He  took  has  net,  and  with 'his  boat  proceeded  by  the  lake  qf  Constance 

.to  the.  priest  Willima?,  by.  wh6m*  they  had  before  be'ei^  hospitably  en- 
tertained, where  he  met  with,  the  same  friendly  reception  agam.  Willi- 
mar  gave  th^  mck  man  in  charge  1^  two  of  his  deigy.    l^xy  sooner  had 

•  QaUus  recovered, 'tiiaik  he  begged-  the  deacon  Hiltibad;  who  was  best 
acquainted  with  thepalh^  fai  Sie  i^tucroundihg  countiy,  as  it  wal  his 

•.  busmen,  by  hunting  a^d  fishing,  to  provide  foi^  the  "wants  of  his  com- 
ponioDs,  to  conduct,  him  into  thb  vaist  forest  near  by,  that  he  might 

,  shece'  look  out  some  suitable  spot  for  a  hermitage.  But  .the  deacon 
described  -to  him  the  great  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  the 
forest  being  full  of  wolves,  ])ears  and  wild  boars.  Said  Gbllus,  "if 
-God  be  for  us,  :who  can  be  against  us  ?    The  God  who  delivered  Dan- 

>  f  10.  Koma  orbisv teirarttin  Caput  est..  cUbiu  veMris,  quia  rnutas  Mci  ijaioto  orbe 

eode^aruin,  salvalod  dominicad  resorrec-  nnitatem.  (ecit  potestatis  et  praetogatlYae^ 

tionis  siDgulari  pracro^atival.  ita  nt  libertas  veritati  nbiqoe  ab  oniAibns 

'•Yos  p^r  hoc  forte  svperciliositni  Jiescio  detnr  et  aditns  enrori  ab  omnibas  similiter 

■  cpid  prac  caeteris  vobis  majori^  adictorita-. .  abnegetar,'  quia  confessio  recta  etilim  sanc- 

tia  ac  in  divinis<rebas  potestatis  vindfcatis,  tq  privilcgiom  dedit-clavicalario  commani 

XkOTeritis  minoBein  forppotegtafemTestnun  omnnnu 
i^ud  JDominnmi  siyet<cogztAtRr]ioc  incor- 
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iel  opt  jot  the  £oa'b  deo,  k  iible  to  defend  me  fiom  the  tsififf  of  flie 
^d  beasta.!'  He  {ffepaied  huoself,  bv  spending  a  day  «ii>  prayefr  luid 
fasting,  for  the  per^oB  eipedition^  and  i^th  pr&yer  he.  set  outi  on  ois 
journey  the  next  dayy  accompanied  by  tixe  d^aoan*  Th^trayeliod 
•on  till  the  third  hour  after  noon,  when  the  deacon  invited  >bim  to  sit 
down  mth, himself,  and  refresh  themselves  with'Ibod,  fbr  they  had  taken 
mtb  theib  bread,  and  a  u^t  to  catch  fish  in  the  w^ll  watered  for^. 
But  Gallns  6£iid  he  would  taste  oi  ixoHbing^  wM  a  place  of  i^est  had 
been,  shown  him.  "They  continued  their  nilgrimage'  unial  sun4Qwn; 
when  they  li^ame  to  a  spot,  where  the  nrer  dtdnach^.pi^cipitating  itself 
from  a  mountain,  had  hoU6wed  out  i^  rock,  a^d  where  ^enfy  of  fish 
were  seen  swimming  in  the  stream.  They,  caught  several  in  their  ^ejk. 
The  deacou' struck  up  a  fire  .with  a  flinty  and  they  prepared^  themselrea 
a'edpper.  .  "When  Gallus,  before  they  sat  down  to'  eat,  waj^  ahoiit  to 
kneoj  in  prayer,^  he  w)sis  ^^.uj^t  by  a  thorn-bush,  and  fell  prostrate  to 
the  earth.  The  deacon  ranr.to  his  assii^tancfil ;  butstud  Gallus,  ^'  let  xae 
alc^e,  here  ifi  my  restxpg-^piace  forever ;.  here  yml  I  abide."  And  after 
he  had  risen  from  prayer,  h®  made  a  cross  out  of  p,  hasetrod,  tpojat 
vv^ch*  he  suispended  a  capsule  of  reliq^.  '  Qp.this  .spG^t  Gallns  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  a<  monastery,  w'hich  led  to  tb^.  cTearin^  i^  of  the  for- 

'  est,  and  the^onversijon  of  the  iaAd^ihto'($uitiyable>soil,.aad  which  af^e^ 
wards  became  so  eelebmted  under  his  n^opej  St^  Gall.  Some  years 
after  this  foundation,.m  615,  the  vacant  iashopric  of  Costnite  was  of- 
fered to  Gallus^  but  he  declmed  it,  and,procured  that  thie  choice  should ' 
fall  upon  a  native  of  die  country,  a'ceHaap  deacon  Johannes,  who  had 

•been  trained  under  his  own  <fir«iotion.  TJie  desecration  of  the- new 
bishop  to  his  oflSce  di-ew  together  a  large  concourse  qi  people  (rfeveiy 
rank,  an^  the  abbot  Gallus  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to«  faring 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the.  still  ignorant  people,  who  had  }mi  Recently 
be^  converted  from  Paganism^  a  word  of  .^idKHrtatipn  Suited  to  theit 
casd;  He  Kims^lf  delivered  in  the  Latin  language  .what  his  diaeiple 
ioteipr^ted.to  the  people  in  the  (Jialeet  of  the  eountry.^  \Alter  having 
described  ia  thiJB  discourse  the  history  of  God's  prbvidenoe,  for  tiie  saJr 
vation  of  mankih4,  from  the  ML  dbwhw^ords,  he  concluded  with  tiiepe 

•words:  -We  who  are  thus  the  unworthy  nunisters  of  this  message  to 
the  present  tinie^*,  adjure  yon  in  Christ's  naine,  tiiat  a^  ye  have  once, 
at,  your  baptism,  renounced  the.  devil,,  all  .his  works  and  all  his  ways,  sa 
ye  wohld  renotmce  all  these  thrbi^h  youi*  whole  life  and  live  as  b^cometh 
children  of  God ;  and  he  proceeded  to  designate,  by  name,  the  sins 

,  which  they  should  .especially  strive  to  shun.  Having  then  alluded  to 
th6  judgment  of  God,  in  time  ^d  in  eternity,  he  ended  with  the  bless- 
ing :  '^  May  the  Ah&ig^ty  God,  who  wills  that  all  men  should  be  saved, 
and  come  to  the  knowle'dge  of  th6  truth,  and  who  throu^  the  ministry 
oi  my  tongue  has  communicated  tins  to  your  ear^  j  may  he  himself  by  has 
owp  grace  c^use  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  your  hearts  !*^  .Thuj  GsUus 
labored  for  the  salvittion  of  the  Sw^ss  and  Swabian  populations  4 welling 
aroua;id  him  till  the  year  640.*    A  short  time  before  his  dea%  he  had 

'  The  senpon  is  to  be  found  among  oth-       *  The  oldest,  simplesi  accpnnt  of  the  Ilfd 
'eninGaqaad.   BibL  patr.  T.  12.  of  QaUoa^  written  la  a  lAtin  whidr  is  •ftea 
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requested  his  old  friend  fhe  priest  WiUimar,  to  meet  him  at  the  castle 
of  Arbon.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  summoned  his  last  energies,  and 
preached  there  to  the  assembled  people.  Sickness  prevented  him  from 
retuining  back  to  his  monastery,  and  he  died  at  this  place.^ 

He  left  beUnd  him  disciples  who  labored  on,  after  his  example, 
for  the  culture  of  the  people  and  of  the  country,  and  founded  monas- 
teries, fix»m  which  proceeded  the  reclaiming  of  the  wilderness.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  particularly  Magnoald  (Magold,  or  abbre- 
viated Magnus)  who  had  probably  while  a  youth  joined  Gallus  at  the 
castle  of  Arbon,  and  was  of  German  descent.  He  founded  the 
monasfceiy  at  Fiissen  (Faucense  monasterium),  on  the  Lech,  in  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Danube ;  and  this  marks  the  theatre  cf  his 
labors.'  We  may  observe  in  most  cases,  that  these  men  reached  a 
good  old  age,  ^—  a  consequence  of  their  simple  mode  of  life,  and  a 
kind  of  activity,  which  with  all  its  toils  strengthened  their  physical 
powers.  In  a  length  of  life  which  seldom  fell  short  of  seventy  years, 
they  were  enabled  to  extend  and  confirm  the  work  of  their  hands  in 
a  proportionate  degree.  The  number  of  individuals  who  thus  passed 
over  from  Ireland  to  France  was  undoubtedly  great ;  and  the  names 
of  many  of  them  are  unknown  to  us.  Of  very  few  indeed  have  we 
any  exact  information.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Gallus,  Fridolin  a 
monk  came  over  from  Ireland.  He  labored  among  the  people  on  the 
borders  of  Alsace,  Switzerland,  and  Suabia,  and  founded  a  monastery 
near  Sackingen,  on  the  Rhine.s  There  came  also  from  Ireland,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Gallus,  the  monk  Thrudpert ;  ^  he  went  to  Breis- , 
gau,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  would  have  founded  there  a  monastery ; 
but  some  of  the  people,  whom  a  prince  of  that  country,  favorable  to 
his  plan,  sent  with  him  to  assist  in  subduing  the  wilderness,  are  said  to 
have  murdered  him.  A  monastery,  called  after  his  name,  St.  Hu- 
brecht,  perpetuated  his  memory.* 

Another  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of  Cyllena  (Cilian)  appeared  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  as  a  preacher  in  a  part  of  the 
Frankish  territory,  where  probably,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Thuringian  dominion,  some  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
been  scattered.^^    He  is  said  to  have  found  in  the  conunand  of  Christ, 

scarcely  intelligible,  is  to  be  foand  in  the  *  It  is  singular,  that  the  names  of  the 

latest  collection  of  ^e  scriptores  rerom  two  last  soand  more  'lilce  German  than 

Germanicarum  by  PertzIII.    The  recom-  Irish ;  yet  they  may  have  been  early  altered 

posed  life  by  the  abbot  Walafrid  Strabo  of  by  a  foreign  pronunciation. 

the  ninth  century  is  in  Mabillon  Acta  S.  ^  See  Acta  p.  26.  April. 

ord.  Bened.  S.  II.  •  We  are  in  want  of  ancient  and  trost- 

^  AccOTding  to   the   ancient  tradition,  worthy  accounts  of  the  life  of  this  man 

ninety-five  years  old :  which  certainly  can-  also ;  for  the  older  and  simpler  bioeraphi- 

not  be  correct,  as  he  accompanied  dolum-  cal  notices  published  among  those  of  Cani- 

ban  from  Ireland  when  he  was  a  young  sins  (Lect  antiqq.  T.  III.)  cannot  be  so 

man.  called.    What  is  told  in  them  both,  about 

■  The  account  of  his  life  ^unfortunalely  Cilian's  journey  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 

of  very  uncertain  authority,)  written  at  a  of  obtaining  full  power  from  the  popie  to 

later  period,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Actis  enter  upon  his  missionary  labors,  certainly 

sanctorum,  at  the  YI.  of  September.  does  not  look  exactly  like  what  we  mignt 

'  The  uncertain  accounts  of  his  life,  at  the  expect  from  an  Irish  monk. 
VL  of  March. 

VOL.  m.  4 
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To  forsake  all  and  follow  him,  a  call  expressly  addressed  to  himself^ 
and  bidding  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  a  missionary.  He  set  oat 
on  his  journey  witii  several  companions,  and  came  to  Wiirzburg,  where 
he  fell  in  with  a  certain  duke  Gozbert,  who  was  baptized  by  him,  and 
whose  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  people.  But  this  person 
afterwards  contracted  a  marriage  with  Geilane,  his  brother's  widow, 
thus  violating  laws  of  the  church ;  Gilian,  believing  him  to  have 
arrived  at  sufficient  maturity  of  Christian  knowledge  to  know  better, 
upbraided  him  with  this  as  a  crime.  He  resolved  to  separate  from 
her — but  Geilane,  being  informed  of  his  intention,  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  her  husband  in  a  time  of  war,  and  caused  Cilian  to  be 
put  to  death.  If  the  facts  were  so,  we  have  here  an  example  show- 
ing how  the  missionaries  were  hampered  and  thwarted  in  the  discharge 
of  their  proper  duties,  from  being  no  longer  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  divine  law  and  human  prescriptions. 

As  it  respects  the  dissemination  of  Christianity  in  Bavaria  proper ; 
our  sources  of  information  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  certain  to 
enable  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  events,  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
that  man  of  God,  Severinus.  From  the  neighboring  fields  of  mis- 
sionary labor  already  mentioned,  many  seeds  of  divine  truth  would 
find  their  way  here  also.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  Irish  missionaries 
would  not  f£ul  to  visit  so  inviting  a  spot.  A  Frankish  synod,  in  the 
year  613,  felt  itself  called  to  do  something  for  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  pure  Christian  knowledge,  among 
the  neighboring  populations ;  and  they  committed  this  work  to  the 
abbot  Eustasius,  of  Luxeuil,  the  successor  of  Columban,  and  to  the 
monk  AgiL*  These  persons  are  said  to  have  extended  their  travels 
as  far  as  Bavaria,  where  they  found  not  only  the  remains  of  idolatry, 
but  also  certain  heretical  views  of  Christianity ;  a  namely,  as  it  is 
asserted,  the  errors  of  Photinus  and  Bonosus. 

As  regards  the  so  designated  doctrines  of  Bonosus,  it  may  be  con- 
lectured,  that  some  Irish  missionary  had  introduced  there  tlie  opinion, 
m  earlier  times  not  deemed  offensive,  that  Mary  had  other  sons  after 
thjB  birth  of  Jesus ;  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  reporters 
of  this  account  had  any  right  notion  of  the  doctrine  of  Bonosus,  or 
knew  how  to  distinguish  it-  from  that  of  Photinus.  At  all  events,  by 
the  latter  they  meant  the  denial  of  Christ's  divinity,  and  the  opinion 
that  he  was  merely  a  man.^     We  might  then  suppose,  either  that 

'  Called  by  the  French.  St.  Aile,  after-  the  Waraskians,  and  found  such  errors 

wards  abbot  of  the  monastery  Resbacum,  prevailinp:  only  among  this  people — among 

Rebais.  the  Bavarians  merely  idolatry.     But  ae- 

*  The  ro:»d  fo  Elsacc,  on  the  borders  of  cordinjij  to  the  Life  of  Snlal^rgaj  Eusta- 

Switzerland,  leii  them  perhaps  next  still  sins  went  first  to  the  Bavarians,  and  found 

further  towards  Bavaria;  for  one  object  of  such  errors  prevailing  first  among  these, 

their  jouniey  whs  the  tribe  of  Waraskians,  Also  in  the  Life  of  Agil  (f.  319)   their 

whose  locality,  in  the  life  of  St  Salaberga,  route  is  dcscrilxjd  in  the  same  manner ;  but 

(^Mabillon  O.  H.  saec.  II.  f  425.)  is  thus  whether  these  errors  were  found  to  pre- 

described*:  "t|iji  ])artcm  Sequanorum  pro-  vail    also   among    the  Bavarians,  is  not 

vinciae  etDuvii  (river  Doubs)  amnis  flu-  stated. 

enta  ex  uimjuo  parte  incolunt."    Accord-  '  The  author  of  the  Life  of  Salabei^ 

iDg  to  the  l.iiV  of  Eustasius  by  the  monk  describes  the  erroneous  doctrines  most  dis- 

Jonas,  £usta>ius  went  in  the  first  place  to  tinctly:  "purum  hominem  domiuum  no»- 
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gome  among  the  new  converts  had  framed  to  themselves  such  a  con* 
ception  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  rade  understanding  of  the 
natural  man  being  eaoly  led  to  form  such  views  of  Christ,^  or  that 
tiie  ignorance  of  rude  missionaries  had  given  occasion  to  these  opin- 
ions ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  enthusiasm  for  missionary  labors  begun 
to  spread,  than  it  happened,  that  even  such  as  possessed  no  suitable 
qualifications  were  led  from  the  force  of  imitation,  from  ambition,  or 
other  impure  motives,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work.^  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  these  errors  sprung  from  some  root  of  false  doc- 
trine, which  had  been  propagated  among  these  tribes  at  a  much  ear^ 
lier  period ;  for  we  find  abeady,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
indications  of  the  fact,  that  along  with  the  Arians,  the  followers  also 
of  these  Photinian  opinions  sought  to  introduce  their  doctrines  among 
the  Burgundians ;  whether  it  was  that  Arianism  itself  had  called  forth 
a  tendency  of  the  natural  understanding,  which  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther in  the  denial  of  our  Saviour's  peculiar  dignity,  or  that  such  a 
sect  had  from  ancient  times  been  secretly  propagated  in  the  Roman 
empire,  and  now  sought  to  gain  among  the  newly  converted  people,  a 
place  of  refuge  for  itself  as  well  as  proselytes  to  its  Mtii.s 

When  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  Emmeran,  a  bishop 
from  Aquitania,^  made  a  ioumey  to  Hungary,  with  a  view  to  labor 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Avares,  the  Bavarian  duke  Theodo  I.,  as  it 
is  recorded,  represented  to  him,  that  desolating  wars  rendered  his 
undertaking  impracticable,  and  begged  him,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
plan,  to  remain  in  Bavaria,  where  some  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
already  to  be  found,  though  mixed  up  with  paganism,  and  to  labor  for 


Inim  Jesnm  esse  nlwqae  Deitate  patris." 
Bat  here  also  no  distinction  is  made  in 
fact  between  the  doctrine  of  Photin  and 
of  Bonosns;  and  as  the  other  narrators 
say  likewise :  Photinos  vel  Bonosns,  they 
too  were  doubtless  aware  of  no  difference. 

'  How  possible  it  is  for  hereticid  tenden- 
cies to  spring  np  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  in  a  wholly  rude  state,  when  Chris- 
tianity has  made  some  little  progress 
among  them,  is  seen  at  present  in  the  re- 
markable appearances  amons  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  the  Missionary 
Operations  in  Uie  South  Sea,  by  ^.  Krohn, 
Hambnrg  F.  Perthes  1833,  and  Missionary 
BegiKter  for  1832,  pp.  99  and  365. 

'  Thus  e.  g.  it  is  related  in  the  life  of 
the  abbot  Eastasins,  that  a  certain  Agres- 
tlus,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Prank- 
ish king  Thierri  II.,  seized  with  sadden 
feelings  of  contrition,  had  renounced  all 
his  earthly  possessions,  and  withdrawn  to 
retirement  in  the  convent  of  Luxeuil. 
Next  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  desire 
to  become  a  missibnary;  and  it  was  in 
rain  the  abbot  Eustasins  assured  him,  that 
he  wanted  the  maturity  necessary  for  that 
emplovment  He  went  amone  the  Bava- 
rians, but  tarried  there  only  a  snort  time,  as 
he  could  effect  nothing. 


'  Sidonins  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, (epp  L  VI  ep.  12.  opp.  Sirmond  I. 
f  582)  speaks  of  the  pains  taken  by  Pati- 
nus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  to  convert  the  Pho- 
tinians  among  the  Burgundian  people.  It 
might  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  here 
confounded  the  Photinians  with  the  Arians. 
Yet  it  is  plain,  from  a  letter  of  Avitos  bishop 
of  Yicnne  to  the  Burgundian  king  Gundo- 
bad,  (ep.  28.  opp.  Sirmond  II.  f  44)  that 
persons  who  denied  a  prefixistent  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  perhaps  proper  Photi- 
nians, had  sought  to  gain  over  the  king  to 
their  opinions.  Hence  he  was  led  to  con- 
sult bishop  Avitus. 

*  Not  even  the  name  of  his  bishopric  is 
stated  in  the  account  of  his  life  first  com- 
piled in  the  eleventh  century,  which  Cani- 
sius  has  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
his  Lectiones  andquae.  The  life,  in  this 
form,  was  first  composed  in  the  eleventh 
century;  and  though  an  earlier  narrative 
furnishes  the  basis  of  it,  yet  even  this  does 
not  reach  back  to  the  a^  of  Emmeran ; 
and  these  later  compilations  are  always 
less  trustworthy.  A  true  picture  of  the 
labors  and  fortunes  of  Emmei-an  cannot 
be  recovered  from  these  meagre  biogra- 
phies. 
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ike  restoration  of  religion  to  its  purity  among  his  people.  He  lab(»ed 
there  for  three  years.  After  this,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Borne, 
intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  vicinity  of  places 
deemed  sacred ;  but  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  son  of  the  duke  to 
revenge  an  accusation  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author, 
he  perished  as  a  martyr. »  At  the  close  of  ^e  seventh  century,  Rud- 
bert  (Ruprecht)  bishop  of  Worms,  descended  from  a  royal  family 
among  the  Franks,  made  a  journey  to  Bavaria  at  the  invitation  of 
duke  Theodo  11.  He  begged  of  the  duke  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  establish  himself  in  a  wild  district  of  country,  full  of  tiie 
remains  of  magnificent  structures  belonging  to  the  Roman  times, 
where  the  city  of  Juvavia  lay  in  ruins.  Here  he  built  a  church  and 
a  monastery,  the  foundation  upon  which  rose  afterwards  the  bishopric  of 
Salzburg.  After  this  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  to  procure  fur- 
liier  aid  for  the  prosecution  of  his<  growing  work ;  and  with  twelve 
new  missionaries  he  returned  to  his  old  field  of  action,  and  labored 
afresh  in  it  until  at  an  advanced  age,  thinking  his  work  established  on 
a  sufficiently  firm  foundation,  and  having  left  behind  him  a  successor 
in  the  field,  he  returned  back  to  his  bishopric,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  there  the  remnant  of  his  days.s  Aft;er  these  men,  followed 
the  Frankish  hermit  Corbioian,  who  settled  down  in  the  district  where 
afterwards  sprung  up  ihe  bishopric  of  Freisingen. 

Bordering  on  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  the  powerful,  barba- 
rous and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  besides  the  strip  of 
territory  which  stUl  bears  their  name,  had  possession  of  several  other 
portions  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  neighboring  Germany ;  and 
partly  by  reason  of  their  vicinity,  partly  by  the  conquest  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  territory,  zealous  bishops  among  the  Franks  found  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  among  this  people  the  sphere  of  their  labors. 
Among  these,  was  Amandus,  a  person  of  glowing  zeal,  but  who  seems 
to  have  been  wanting  in  prudence  and  wisdom.  Having  been  ordain- 
ed  as  a  bishop  without  any  fixed  diocese  (episcopus  regionarius),he 
chose  the  districts  of  the  Schelde,  then  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks,  as  his  field  of  labor.  He  came  to  the  place  called  6anda> 
vum  (Ghent),  and  here  found  idolatry  prevailing.  But  he  was  unable 
to  subdue  the  barbarism  of  the  people.  He  procured  an  order  from 
the  Frankish  king  Dagobert,  by  which  all  might  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.  In  endeavoring  to  carry  this  command  into  execution, 
and  to  preach  to  the  people,  who  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  could  de- 
rive but  little  benefit  from  preaching,  backed  by  such  forcible  measures, 
he  exposed  himself  to  the  most  violent  persecutions  and  ill-treatment, 
and  sometimes  to  the  peril  of  his  life,  xet  he  endeavored  also  to  win 
the  affections  of  his  hearers  by  acta  of  benevolence.     He  redeemed 

'  The  canse  of  the  persecution  excited  and  when  at  some  later  period  he  retracted 

against  him  still  remains  in  the  dark.    Ac-  the  pious  fiction,  he  was  not  believed, 

cording  to  the  abovementioned  life,  £m-  '  Kespecting  these  missionaries  al^O  we 

meran,  oat  of  compassion  to  the  guilty  have  only  a  meagre  account,  drawn  up  at  a 

ones,  took  upon  himself  the  blame  of  the  much  later  period.  Canis.  Lect  antiq.  T. 

pregnancy  of  a  daughter  of  the  duke ;  III.  Pi  II. 
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eaptiyefl;  imtnicted  and  baptized  them.  A  great  impresfflon  wu 
made  by  him  on  the  minds  of  the  rude  people,  \7hen  on  a  certain  ooca* 
sion,  he  caused  a  thief,  who  had  been  hung,  and  whom  he  had  sought 
in  vain,  by  his  intercessions,  to  deliver  from  the  punishment  of  death, 
to.be  taken  down  from  the  gallows  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence, 
and  conveyed  to  his  own  (Camber,  where  he  succeeded  in  recalling 
him  to  life.  As  he  appeared  now  in  the  character  of  a  miracle-worker, 
ma^y  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord  and  were  baptized.  They  de- 
stroyed their  idol-temples,  and  Amandus  was  assisted  by  presents  of 
the  king  and  the  united  offerings  of  pious  men,  in  the  work  of  convert- 
ing these  temples  into  monasteries  and  churches.  But  now  instead  of 
continuing  to  build  on  these  first  successful  issues,  dnd  to  extend  and 
establish  on  a  still  firmer  foundation  his  sphere  of  action  where  so  mudi 
still  remained  to  be  done,  and  a  happy  be^nning  had  just  been  made, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  on  by  a  fanatical  zeal  to  seek  martyr^ 
dom  among  the  savage  Slavonians,  and  directed  his  course  to  the  coun- 
tries around  the  Danube ;  but  finding  here  no  op^rtuniiy  of  doing 
good,  nor  even  a  chance  for  martyrdom,  being  received  perhaps  with 
indifference  or  ridicule  rather  than  rage,  he  soon  returned  back  to  his 
former  field  of  labor.  At  last,  he  obt^ed  a  fixed  diocese,  as  bishop 
of  Mastricht  (Trajectum)  and  with  indefatigable  pains,  he  journeyed 
through  it,  exhorting  the  clergy  to  the  fidthful  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  preaching  to  the  pagan  populations  .who  dwelt  within,  or  on  the  bor- 
ders of,  his  diocese,  till  Ins  deatii,  in  679.^  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  these  Franldsh  bishops  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
missions,  was  Eligius.^  The  story  of  his  life  before  he  became  a  bishop, 
shows,  that  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  the  Franldsh  people,  and  m 
spite  of  the  sensuous  coloring  of  the  religious  spirit,  some  remains  of 
vital  Ghristiaiuty  were  still  preserved  in  old  Chnsiiaa  families.  From 
such  a  fiunily  £3igius  sprung.^  Already,  while  pursuing  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  goldsmiSi,  he  had  by  remarkable  skill  in  his  art,  as  well  as 
by  his  integrity  and  trust-wortiiiness,  won  the  particular  esteem  and 
confidence  of  king  Clotaire  I.  and  stood  high  at  his  court.  Even 
then  the  cause  of  the  gospel  was  to  him  ihe  dearest  interest  to  which 
everything  eise  was  made  subservient.  While  working  at  his  art,  he 
alw2^  h^  a  bible  lying  open  before  him.  The  abundant  income  of 
his  labors,  he  devoted  to  religious  objects  and  deeds  of  charity. 
Whenever  he  heard  of  captives — who  in  these  days  were  often  drag- 
ged off  in  troops  as  slaves  —  that  were  to  be  sold  at  auction,^  he  has- 
tened to  the  spot  and  paid  down  their  price.  Sometimes,  by  his  means, 
a  hundred  at  once,  men  and  women,  thus  obtained  their  liberty.  He 
then  left  it  to  their  choice,  either  to  return  home,  or  to  remain  with 
hiiTi  afi  free  Christian  brethren,  or  to  become  monks.    In  the  first  case, 

>  The  80iiit»,  ii  the  ancient  account  of  foand  in  D'Acheiy  spidleg.  T.  II  nor. 

hiB  life  in  the  ActiB  S.  Ord.  Bened.  Mabil-  edit 

Ion  Saec.  IL  '  Bom  at  Chatelat,  four  miles  from  Ii- 

*  8t  Bloy.    His  life,  written  by  his  dis-  moees,  A.  D.  58S. 

dple  Andoen,  is  better  suited  than  other  «PraecipaeegenereSaxonnm,^aban- 

l^ffraphiesofthlsperiodtogiTeatnieaiid  de  eo  tempore  velnti  greges  a  sedibiis  pro- 

Tindpictme  of  the  man  it  describes.    Itis  priis  enilsi  in  diyersa  distnhebaiitwr. 
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he  gave  them  money  for  their  journey ;  in  the  last,  which  pleased  him 
most,  he  took  pains  to  procure  them  a  handsome  reception  into  some 
monastery.  While  a  layman,  he  made  use  of  his  Christian  knowledge, 
in  which  he  excelled  many  of  the  common  clergy,  to  further  the  reli- 
^ous  instruction  of  the  people.  Thus  his  fame  soon  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  when  strangers  from  abroad,  from  Italy  or  Spain,  came  on 
any  business  to  the  king,  they  first  repaired  to  him  for  consultation  and 
advice.  In  the  practice  of  his  art,  he  was  most  pleased  to  be  emnloy* 
ed  on  objects  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  consequently  m 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of  those  times,  in  adorning  mih. 
eoetiy  shrines  the  graves  of  saints. 

This  person,  in  641,  was  appointed  bishop  over  the  ex^^nsive  dio- 
cese of  Vermandois,  Toumay  and  Noyon,  the  boimdaries  of  which 
touched  <Hi  pagan  tribes,  while  its  inhabitants  were  many  of  them  still 
pagans,  or  new  converts,  and  Christians  only  in  name.  With  indefati- 
gable zeal  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  till  659,  through  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  He  took  every  pains  to  search  out  the  rude 
populations  within  the  bounds  of  his  extensive  diocese  and  even  beyond 
them.  In  these  tours  of  visitation,  he  had  to  suffer  many  insults  and 
persecutions,  sometimes  exposing  his  life  to  danger ;  but  by  love,  gen- 
tleness and  patience  he  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  account 
which  his  scholar  and  biographer  give  us  of  the  matter  of  his  discourses, 
Aows  that  he  was  very  fer  from  attaching  importance  to  a  barely  ex- 
ternal conversion,  or  mere  conformity  to  the  Christian  ritual ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  endeavored  carefully  to  put  men  on  their  guard  against 
such  outward  show,  and  to  insist  on  a  Christian  change  of  heart  in  its 
whole  extent.  "It  is  not  enough — said  he  —  that  you  have  taken 
upon  you  the  Christian  name,  if  you  do  not  the  works  of  a  Christian. 
The  Christian  name  is  profitable  to  him,  who  constantly  treasures 
Christ's  preempts  in  his  heart  and  expresses  them  in  his  life."  He  re- 
minded his  hearers  of  their  baptismal  vows,  recalled  them  to  the  sense 
of  what  these  vow9  implied  and  of  what  was  requisite  in  order  to  fulfil 
them.  He  then  warned  them  against  particular  sins,  and  exhorted 
them  to  various  kinds  of  good  works.  He  taught  them  that  love  was 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  that  the  dignity  of  the  children  of  God 
consisted  in  their  lo\dng  even  their  enemies  for  God's  sake.  He  warn- 
ed them  against  the  remains  of  pagan  superstition.  They  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  auguries  or  pretended  omens  of 
good  or  ill  fortune  ;^  but  when  going  on  a  journey  or  about  to  engage 
in  any  other  business,  they  should  amply  cross  themselves  in.  the  name 
of  Christ,  repeat  the  creed  and  the  Pater  noeter  with  faith  and  sincere 
devotion,  and  no  power  of  the  evil  one  would  be  able  to  hurt  thenu 
No  Christian  should  care  in  the  least  on  what  day  he  left  his  house,  or 
on  what  day  he  returned  home,  for  all  days  alike  were  made  by  God. 
None  should  bind  an  amulet  on  the  neck  of  man  or  beast,  even  though 
the  charm  were  prepared  by  a  priest,  though  it  were  said  to  be  a  h<^ 

'  Similiter  et  angnriarv^  stematatioBieB    qnaa  Avienlu  oaitfantes  sttondatia. 
Dolitd  obiemn,  n«c  in  idntfe  pouti  «U- 
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fhing  and  to  oontain  passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  for  there  was  in  it  do 
remSly  of  Christ,  but  oidy  a  poison  of  the  devil.  In  everything,  men 
should  simply  seek  to  be  partakers  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  to  con- 
fide, with  the  whde  heart,  in  the  power  of  his  name.  They  should 
desdre  constantly  to  have  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  his  sign  on  theii 
foreheads ;  for  the  mgn  of  Christ  was  a  great  thing,  but  it  profited 
those  only,  who  labored  to  ftilfil  his  commandments. 

About  this  period,  Idvin,  descended  fix>m  a  respectable  Irish  &m- 
ily,i  labored  as  a  missionary  among  tho  barbarous  people  in  Brabant ; 
and  in  656  he  experienced  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  predicted  for 
himsdf.^ 

Monks  firom  England  must  have  found  in  thdr  relationship  to  the 
Oerman  nations,  a  peculiar  motive  for  engaging  in  the  work  of  con- 
veying to  these  nations  the  message  of  Ovation ;  and  by  means  of 
this  relationship  such  an  enterprise  would  on  their  ca^e  be  greatly 
fitcilitated.  In  the  last  times  of  the  seventh  century,  many  young 
Englishmen  resorted  to  Ireland,  partly  jEbr  the  purpose  of  leacUng  a 
silent  and  strictly  spiritual  life  among  the  monks  of  that  island,  and 
partiy  for  the  sake  of  gathering  up  the  various  knowledge  there  to  be 
obtained.  They  were  received  by  the  Irish  with  Christian  hospitality, 
and  provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  with  books. 
Among  these,  was  one  by  the  name  of  Egbert,  who  in  a  sickness 
which  threatened  to  prove  fatal,  made  a  vow,  that  if  God  spared  his 
life,  he  would  not  return  to  his  native  l|uid,  but  devote  his  days  to  the 
aervice  of  the  Lord  in  some  foreign  country.  He  afterwards  decided, 
with  several  companions,  to  repair  to  tte  Gennan  tribes ;  but  when 
on  the  point  of  embarking  with  them,  was  detained  behind.^  His 
companions,  however,  carried  their  resolution  into  effect ;  and  thus 
it  was  him  that  really  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  work,  which  subse* 
qiiently  placed  the  German  church  on  a  stable  foundation.  The  prin- 
cipal among  tiiese  was  the  monk  Wiffbert.  *  He  resided  for  two  years 
among  the  Frieslanders,  who  at  that  time  still  maintained  their  inde- 

Edence ;  but  owing  to  the  rude  temper  of  the  people  and  of  their 
g  Radbod,  he  met  with  too  determined  a  resistance,  and  retumed, 
without  accomplishing  anything,  to  his  native  land.  But  the  work 
was  resumed  with  better  success  by  another  person  from  England,  the 
presbyter  WUKbrord,  A  pious  education  had.  early  lighted  up  in 
him  tbe  fire  of  divine  love.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  too  visited  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  being  trained ;  and  after  having  spent  there 
twelve  years,^  he  felt  an  impulse  constraining  him  to  live  no  longer 

>  BoDifaoe,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  *  His  poetical  letter  to  the  abboi  lite- 
person,  affirms,  it  is  tme,  that  he  received  bert  in  Ghent : 
ms  ftcts  fix>m  Uie  mooth  of  three  of  Livin's  '  impU  bvbuioo  gnu  exagitata  tnmnlta 
^kciples :  but  still  bis  narratiTe  ia  entitled  mo  Bnlwote  &it  meque  crnnta  p«ilt 
to  litae  confidence,  and  cannot  be  safely  <i^  ^'Wpec^tijqui  pacta  iiojtop^ 
wedXivinU  said  to  have  „.eivedb£  f^::^J^X£X 
turn  from  Aogastin,  the  foander  of  the  Atqiie  aablt  paimam  gloria  martyxtt. 
English  chorch :  bat  to  judge  from  the  xe«  Oid  exwSitt  novl,  neo  spe  ftoatvabor  ioMi, 
lations  in  which  he  stood  to  lihe  British  Qui  spondet  Daua  eat^  quta  dubitaw  potertt 
draich,  this  certainly  is  not  probable.  '"Bede  III.  27 :  V.  11,12. 


4 


See  Aide's  ^  of  ViUibs|i«. 
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simply  for  his  own  imprevement,  btrt  to  labor  also  for  the  good  of 
others ;  and  the  fame  of  the  nations  of  German  descent,  the  Fries- 
landers,  the  Saxons,  where  the  field  of  labor  was  so  great,  and  the 
laborers  so  few,  strongly  attracted  him. ,  Pipin,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
having  subdued  the  Frieslanders  and  made  a  part  of  them  dependent 
on  the  Frankish  empire,  new  and  more  favorable  prospects  were  thus 
opened  for  a  mission  into  these  countries.  He  set  out  with  twelve 
associates,  and  others  followed  after.  Among  these  were  two  broth- 
ers by  the  name  of  Heuwald,  who  died  as  martyrs  among  the  Saxons. 
WiUibrord  having  been  invited  by  Hpin  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  labors 
in  the  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  first  visited  Rome,  in  the  year 
692,  yieldmg  to  that  respect  for  the  Roman  church  which  was  so 
deeply  impressed  on  the  English  mind.  His  object  was  to  begin  the 
great  work  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  to  provide  himself 
with  reUcs  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  churches.  Meantime  his 
associates  were  not  inactive.  They  got  one  of  their  own  number,  a 
gentie  spirit,  Svidbert  by  name,  to  be  ordained  as  bishop,  and  he 
labored  among  the  Westphalian  tribe  of  the  Boruchtuarians,  but  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Saxons  was  driven  away ;  whereupon  Pipin  made, 
over  to  him  the  island  of  Kaiserworth,  in  the  Rhine,  for  the  foundsr 
tion  of  a  monastery. 

WiUibrord  soon  returned  from  Rome,  and  began  his  labors,  with 
flattering  results,  in  Frankish  Friesland.  Pipin  now  concluded  to 
give  the  new  church  a  fixed  and  permanent  form,  by  erecting  a  bislh 
opric  which  should  have  its  seat  in  the  old  borough  of  the  Wilts 
(Wilteburg,  the  Roman  Trajectum,  Utrecht),  and  for  this  purpose 
sent  WiUibrord  to  Rome,  to  receive  ordination  from  the  pope  as  an 
independent  bishop  over  the  new  church.  Thus  his  church  was  to 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a  metropolis,  or  an  archbishopric.  The  feme  of 
Willibrord's  labors  in  these  districts  is  said  to  have  induced  Wulframj 
a  bishop  of  Sens,  to  repair  thither  with  several  companions.  He  went 
to  those  Frieslanders  who  were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Frankish 
dominion,  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  many.  A  characteristic  inci- 
dent is  related  of  his  labors,  which,  though  the  account  of  his  life 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  may  nevertheless  be  true.  King 
Radbod  came  and  represented  himself  as  prepared  to  receive  baptism, 
but  was  first  desirous  of  having  one  question  answered;  namely, 
whether  on  arriving  at  heaven,  he  should  find  there  his  forefathers 
alsp,  the  earlier  kings.  The  bishop  repKed,  that  these,  having  died 
without  baptism,  had  assuredly  been  condemned  to  hell.  ^'What 
business  have  I,  then — said  Radbod — with  a  few  poor  people  in 
heaven ;  I  prefer  to  abide  by  the  religon  of  my  fathers."  Though 
Uie  barbarous  Radbod  was,  doubtiess,  only  seeking  a  pretext  to  reject, 
in  a  half  bantering  way,  the  proposal  that  he  should  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, still  this  incident  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  spread  of 
Christianity  was  hindered  and  checked,  by  the  narrow  and  tangled 
views  of  its  doctrines  which  had  grown  out  of  tiie  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Alike  firuitless  were  all  tibe  pains  bestowed  by  WiUibrord  on 
the  king  of  the  Frieslanders.    The  active  nussipnary  made  a  journey, 
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however,  to  the  oorth,  beyond  the  province  of  Badbod,  afl  fiu*  as  Deik- 
mark.  Yet  all  that  he  could  do  here  was  to  purchase  thirtj  of  the 
native  youths.  These  he  instructed  as  he  travelled ;  and  having  at 
length  landed  on  a  certain  island  consecrated  to  the  ancient  Germaa 
deity  Fo^te  (Fosite's  land,  Helgoland)  he  meant  to  avail  himself 
of  some  opportunity  while  he  remained  there,  to  baptize  them*  Sut 
to  touch  any&ing  consecrated  to  the  god  on  this  holy  island,  was  coosid* 
ered  a  capital  crimei  When  Willibrord  therefore  ventured  to  baptize 
tiie  lads  in  a  sacred  fountain,  while  his  associates  slaughtered  som^ 
animals  deemed  sacred,  the  fury  of  the  people  was  greatly  excited. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  selected  by  lot,  was  sacrificed  to  the  idols ; 
ihe  rest  king  Radbod  sent  back  to  the  Franlpdi  kingdom.  Somewhat 
later,  Willibrord  was  enabled  to  extend  the  field  of  his  labors  amKHig 
this  people.  It  was  when  the  Frieslanders  were  more  completely 
subjected  to  the  Frankish  dominion,  and  after  the  death  of  king  Badr 
bod,  the  most  violent  opposer  of  the  Christian  church.  This  happened 
in  719.  At  a  still  later  period,  he  was  asffisted  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  by  one^of  the  natives,  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  a  zeaJous 
Christian.  In  him,  while  yet  a  heatiieti,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  drawing  of  tiie  Heavenly  Father,  which  leads  those 
who  Mow  it  to  tiie  Son ;  fi)r  even  then  he  strove  to  follow  the  law  <rf 
God  written  on  the  heart.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the  poor,  a.  de- 
fender of  ihe  oppressed,  and  as  a  judge  exercised  justice.  But  m 
feariessly  administering  the  law,  and  setting  his  &ce  against  all  the 
wrong  done  by  king  Radbod  and  his  servants,  he  drew  up<m  himself 
fte  persecutions  of  tiiat  prince,  and  was  compelled  to  escape,  with  his 
ftmily,  to  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Here  he  met  with 
a  friendly  reception ;  here  too  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Chrich 
tian  doctrines,  was  convinced  of  their  truth,  and  went  over,  with  hia 
whole  family,  to  the  Christian  church.  After  the  desi^th  of  king  Bad* 
bod,  Charies  Martel,  tiie  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  him  with  & 
feof  (m  the  borders  of  Friesland,  and  sent  lum  back  to  his  native 
eoontry,  to  labor  there  for  tiie  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  Utrecht,  and  witii  his  whole  boh 
ily,  zealously  maintuned  tiie  preaching  of  the  faith.^  Thus  Wilfi* 
brord  labored  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  bishop  of  the  new  chmrdii* 
In  739,  at  the  age  of  ei^ty-one,  he  died.^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  individual  efforts  which  had  tiius  far  beea 
made,  on  so  many  different  sides,  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Germany,  stiU  these  isolated  and  scattered  attempts,  without  & 
common  centre,  or  a  firm  ecclesiastical  bond  to  unite  the  individual 
plans  in  one  concerted  whole,  could  accomplish  but  little  which  was 
calculated  to  endure,  amid  such  amass  of  untutored  nations  and  under 
qircumstances  in  so  many  respects  unfavorable.    To  insure  the  steady 

^  See  Altfrid'8  Life  of  St  Liadger,  near  tate,  ntpote  trioesimain  et  8extam.iii  epi* 

llie   beginning :    Monnmenta  Gennaniae  scopata  habens  annum  et  post  multipUoea 

historica  by  Perts  T.  H.  f.  405.  militiae  coelestis  agones  ad  praemia  remn- 

'  Bede  sa^rs  of  him,  A.  D.  731 :  Ipee  nerationiB  supemae  tota  mente  saspiraoB* 
adhnc  snperest,  longa  jam  yenerabilis  ae-  ^ 
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progress  of  Chrisiianify  among  these  populations  for  all  future  tune, 
one  of  two  things  was  necessary.  Mther  a  large  number  of  mission- 
aries laboring  singly,  and  relying  amply  on  the  power  of  the  dioine 
word  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  men^  would  have  to  be  distributed  throu^ 
a  large  number  of  smaller  fields,  and  to  prepare  the  way,  so  that  the 
Christian  church  mi^t  gradually  and  by  working  oxitwdxda  from  with- 
in^ attain  among  these  nations  a  fixed  and  determinate  shape,  and 
Christianity  like  a  leaven  penetrate  through  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people ;  and  this  was  the  end  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  and 
British  missionaries  chiefly  tended ;  or  some  one  individual  must  rise 
up,  endowed  with  great  energy  and  wisdom,  to  conduct  the  whole  en^ 
terprise  after  one  plan,  wl(o  would  be  able  in  a  much  shorter  space  of 
time  to  found  a  universal  German  church  after  some  determinate  out- 
ward form,  and  to  secure  its  perpetuity  by  forced  outward  institutions 
knit  in  close  connection  with  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  latter  was  done  ;  and  it  was  the  work  of  Boniface,  whom  for  this 
reason,  though  he  found  already  many  scattered  missionaries  in  Gei>» 
many,  we  must  still  regard  as  the  father  both  of  the.  German  church, 
and  of  Christian  civilizatioii  in  Germany. 

Winfrid,  as  he  was  properly  named,^  was  bom  in  Eirton,  Devonshire, 
in  the  year  680.  He  belonged,  as  it  seems,  to  a  family  of  some  con- 
sideration, and  was  destined  by  his  fiither  for  a  secular,  profesfflon. 
But  by  the  discourses  of  the  clergy,  who  according  to  an  old  English 
custom^  were  used  to  visit  the  families  of  the  laity  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  the  faith  and  advancing  their  progress  in  the  Chrich 
tian  life,  the  heart  of  tiie  youth,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  religious  im- 
presfflOBS,  was  inflamed  with  a  passion  for  the  monastic  life  ;  and  his 
father,  who  was  at  first  opposed,  rendered  humble  and  pliant  by  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  was  finally  induced  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  In  two 
considerable  English  convents,  at  Adscancester  (Exeter)  and  Nutes- 
eelle,  he  received  his  clerical  education,  and  theological  training.  The 
predominant  bent  of  his  mind  was  practical.  By  prudence  and  sHD 
m  the  management  of  affiurs,  he  must  have  early  distinguished  him- 
self; hence  he  was  employed  by  Ids  convent  as  tibeir  chosen  agent  in 
all  difficult  cases.  But  the  passion  for  foreign  travel  which  seemed  iur 
nate  m  the  monks  of  tiiese  islands,  together  with  a  loftier  wish  of  de- 
voting his  life  to  labors  for  promoting  the  salvation  of  pagan  nations,^ 
constrained  him  to  form  the  resolution  of  leaving  his  native  land.  In 
716,  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  to  Friesland ;  yet  the  consequences  of 
the  war,  then  unfortunate  for  the  French  kingdom,  between  the  Ma- 

'  The  name  Bonif actus,  by  which  he  was  1.  p.  334,  it  is  said :  "  Cum  vero  aliqui,  si- 

commonly  known  after  his  ordination  as  a  cut  illis  in  regionibus  moris  est,  prcsbyteri 

bishop,  ho  had  perhaps  adopted  already  on  sive  derici  populares  yel  laicos  praedicandi 

his  entrance  into  the  convent.  eaosa  adiissent" 

'^  This,  in  troth,  was  a  kind  of  duty  to        'He  himself  says  in  a  letter  to  an  Eng- 

irhich  the  English  missionaries  w6re  earn-  lish  abbess :  "  Postquam  nos  timor  Christi 

eatiy  devoted  from  the  ven'  lirst,  see  above  et  amor  peregrinationis  longa  et  lata  teira- 

p.  21,  23.    In  the  life  of  fionifa^  by  hia  rum  ac  maris  intercapedine  separavit"  ep. 

scholar,  the  presbyter  Willibald,  in  Fertz  81. 
Honnmenta  Germaniae  historica  T.  H.  c 
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jor  domo  Charles  Martel  and  ttie  Frieslaiid  king  Badbod,  proved  a  hin- 
drance to  his  labors,  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  after  having  spent  a 
irhole  Bununer  and  a  part  of  the  autumn  in  Utrecht,  to  return  back  to 
his  convent.  The  monks  of  his  cloister  were  now  ready  and  anxious 
to  make  him  their  abbot,  the  office  having  just  become  vacant ;  but  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  abandon  the  missionary  work  which  was  so 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  following  the  example  of  the  older  English  mis- 
sionaries, he  first  visited  Borne  m  the  autumn  of  the  year  718,  when 
pope  Gregory  II,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  wise 
fiiend  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  commissioned  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagan  nations  of  Germany.  He  now  made  his  first 
essay  in  Thuringia,  to  which  at  that  time  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
territory  belonged :  but  the  information  which  he  obtamed  there,  con- 
vinced him,  that  to  accomplish  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary for  him  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  French  government ;  and 
he  repaired  for  this  purpose  to  Charles  Martel  the  mayor  of  the  palace. 
The  favorable  prospects  which  began  to  open  on  the  mission  to  Fried- 
land  by  the  death  of  Radbod  in  T19,  induced  him  to  visit  that  country, 
and  he  acted  under  the  Archbishop  Willibrord  for  three  years  with  en- 
couraging success.  The  latter,  in  his  advanced  age,  was  desirous  of 
securmg  him  as  his  successor ;  but  Boniface  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
cline tins  offer,  feeling  himself  impelled  by  an  inward  call  from  above 
to  secure  the  spread  of  the  goe^l  among  the  nations  of  Germany, 
whose  sad  condition  was  known  to  him  by  actual  observation.  This 
thought  so  occupied  his  mind,  as  to  present  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
dream,i  in  which  he  heard  the  divine  call,  and  saw  opened  to  his  view 
the  sure  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  among  the  pagan  nations  of 
Germany.  In  obedience  to  this  call,  he  journeyed,  in  722,  to  Hessia 
and  Thuringia;. at  Amoeneburg  in  Upper  Hessia,  he  baptised  two  prin- 
ces of  the  country,  Detwig  and  Dierolf,  and  there  he  founded  the  first 
monastery.  In  Thuringia,  a  country  exposed,  by  wars  with  the  bor- 
dering Saxons,  to  constant  devastations,  he  had  to  sustain  many  dan- 
gers and  hardships,  with  great  difficulty  obtaining  a  scanty  supply  for 
his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  companions.^  Having  reported  the 
results  of  his  labors  thus  far  to  the  pope,  he  was  called  by  the  latter  to 
Home,  which  in  obedience  to  this  call,  he  visited  agam  in  the  year  723. 
Pope  Grep^ory  II,  had  it  in  view  to  consecrate  him  as  bishop  over  the 
new  church ;  but  he  wished  in  the  first  place,  after  the  usual  manner 

>  I  take  this  anecdote  from  a  letter  of  the  ream  regis  coelestis.    The  series  of  events 

abbess  Bu^^a  to  Boniface,  who  at  that  time  here   described  harmonises  entirely  with 

was  still  a  presbyter  ep.  III.    In  praising  the  chronology  of  Boniface's  life,  as  clears 

the  divine  mercy,  which  had  been  shown  to  ed  up  from  other  sources.    First  his  jour^ 

him  in  so  many  ways,  te  transeuntem  per  ney  to  Rome    and    the  acquiescence  c^ 

ignotos  pagos  piissime  condnxit,  she  adds :  the  pope  in  his  missionary  enterprises ; 

Primum  pontificem  gloriosae  sedis  ad  de-  next,  the  event  so  fortunate  for  the  mission 

siderium  mentis  tuae  blandiendum  inclina-  among  the  Frieslanders,  the  death  of  Rad- 

vit,  postea  inimicum  catholicae  ecclesiae  bod ;  then  th&  inward  call  of  God  to  laboi 

Bathl)odam  coram  te-  constemayit.  demnm  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  Germany,  con- 

per  aomnia  aemetipso  revelavit^  quod  debuM  firmed  by  a  vision. 
manifeste  meaaem  Dei  nusfere  et  congrega>        '  See  Liudger's  life  of  abbot  Gregory  Oi 

n  saactamm  animanim  manipuLos  in  hox^  Utrecht  §  6. 
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to  make  sure  of  his  orthodor^,  and  for  fins  porpoBO  required  him  to 
repeat  his  confesfflon  of  faith.  Partly  because  he  was  ighorant  of  the 
Boman  mode  of  pronouncing  Latin,  partlj  because  he  distrusted  his 
ability  to  find  suitable  expressions  at  once  lor  doctrinal  matter  m  an 
oral  discourse,^  he  begged  to  be  allowed  the  pri^ege  of  presenting  to 
the  pope  a  written  confession,  which  was  .granted  hnn.  The  pope  be- 
ing satisfied  with  this  confession  and  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  in  reporting  his  labors  thus  far,  solemnly  ordained 
him  as  bishop  over  the  new  church  to  be  founded  in  Germany ,s  without 
assigning  of  course,  for  the  present,  a  special  diocese.^  His  labors 
were  to  be  confined  tone  one  place  ;  but  he  was  to  travel  round  among 
the  tribes,  and  to  spend  the  most  of  h^  time  whereyer  necessity  might 
require.**  At  this  ordination,  Boniface  bound  himself  by  an  oath  to 
ecclesiastical  obedience  to  the  pope  similar  to  that  usually  taken  by  the 
Italian  bishops  belon^g  to  tiie  several  Patriarchal  dioceses  of  the 
Boman  church,^  but  with  such  modifications,  as  the  difference  between 
the  relations  of  an  Italian  bishop  and  of  a  bishop  of  the  new  German 
church  required.  At  the  tomb  of  the  Apoetie  Peter  he  took  the  oath, 
which  in  substance  was  as  follows  :  ^^  I  promise  thee,  the  first  of  the 
Apostles,  and  thy  representative  pope  Gregory,  and  his  successors,  that 
with  God's  help  I  will  abide  in  the  unity  of  the  GathoUc  faith,  that  I 
will  in  no  manner  agree  with  anything  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the 
Catholic  church,  but  will  in  every  way  maintnin  my  faith  pure  and  my 
cooperation  constantly  for  thee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  thy  church,  on 
which  was  bestowed  by  God  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  and  for 
thy  representative  aforessdd,  and  his  successors.  And  whenever  I  find, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  officers  of  churches  contradicts  the 
ancient  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  fiithers,  I  will  have  no  fellowship 
or  connection  with  them  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  I  can  hinder  them,  I 
will 'hinder  them ;  and  if  not,  report  them  &ithAilly  to  the  pope.^" 

^  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of  Boni-  '  A  so  called  episcopus  regionarius. 

face's  words :  "  Novi  me  imperitum  jam  pe-  *  As  late  as  the  year  739,  Gregory  IIT, 

regrinos"  (after  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time  wrote  to  him :  "  Nee  enim  habebis  kcenti- 

among  the  rude  pppalations,  and  was  used  am,  frater,  pro  inccpti  laboris  utilitate  in  uno 

to  speak  only  in  the  German  tongue)  1.  ,c.  morari  loco,  scd  confirmatis  cordibus  Im- 

in  Pert?  p.  343.    Hence  it  is  next  said  also  tmm  et  omnium  fidelium  qui  rarescunt  in 

of  written  confessions  of  faith :  Fidcm  tir- '  illis  Hesperiis  partibus,  ubi  tibi  dominos 

banae  eloqnentiae  scientia  conscriptam.  aperuerit  viam  salntis,  praedicare  non  de- 

'  Yet  Boniface  seems  by  no  means  to  seras." 

hare  been  resolved  from  the  first  to  pass  the  *  The  form  of  an  oath  of  this  sort  is  stiU 

whole  of  his  life  in  Germany;  and  hence  preserved  in  die  business-diary  of  the  popes, 

he  could  not  have  entertained  the  design  belonging  to  the  first  part  of  the  eightn  cen- 

of  becoming  the  head  of  a  new  church ;  for  tury,  the  Liber  diumus  Komanorum  pon- 

it  was  his  purpose,  some  time  or  other,  to  tificum,  published  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  at 

return  to  his  native  land,  as  is  evident  from  Paris  1680,  and  to  be  found  in  C.  G.  Hoff- 

his  IV  letter  ed.  Wiirdtwein,  in  which,  ex-  mann  nova  scriptorum  ac  'monumentomm 

horting  a  friend  in  England  to  the  diligent  coUcctio.  T.  II.  Lips.  1733. 

■tody  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  says  to  •  This  latter  passage  wag  calculated  es- 

him :  Si  dominns  voluerit,  nt  ali^uando  ad  pecially  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 

istas  partes  reme&m^sicutpropoeitmn habeo^  under  which  Boniface  was  to  labor;  and 


per  Tiam  Cit  should  doubtless  read  vit»m)  in  the  present  case  the  references  in  the 

spondeo,  me  tibi  in  his  ornnibus  fbre  fide*  original  oath,  which  might  suit  the  old  re* 

lem  amicum  et  in  studio  divinamm  scrip-  lations  of  the  pope  to  the  Byzantine  em- 

tvarum,   in  qnanfenm   vizes  snppeditent,  pire,  were  altered  for  the  occasion.    In  die 

deyotissimum  adjutorem.  latter,  it  ran  tlun :  Fkomitto  paritra*,  quod 
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This  formal  oath  vas'of  ibe  greater  moment  in  its  iDfluence  on  the 
formation  of.  the  New  German  church,  inasmach  as  Bonifece  —  such 
mB  thef  integrity  of  his  character — would  be  most  consdentious  in 
dt)eerying  its  provisions. '  The  qtiestion  was  npw  settled,  whether  &e 
Germ^  6hurch  should  be  incorporated  into  iHie  old  system  of  the 
Boman  hierarchy,  and  the  entire  Christian  culture  of  the  West  be 
detettnin^d  by  tiiis ;  or  whether  from  this  time  onward  there  should 
go  forth  from  the  German  church  a  reaction  of  free  Christian  develop- 
meht.  The  last  would  have  taken  place,'if  the  more  free^niaded , 
British  and  Irish  missioitaries,  who  were  scattered  aniong  the  German 
populations, 'had  succeeded  in  gaining  tie  piieponderanee.  At  Borne 
the  danger  which  threatened  &Dm  this  quarter  was  well  understood ; 
and  the  formal  oatii  pres.cribed  to  Boniface  was  dgubtless  e^^pressly 
intended  for  IhO'-  purpose  6i  warding  off*  this  danger,  and  of  making 
Boniface  an  instrument,  of  the  Byman  church  system,  for  suppr^smng 
the  freer  institutions  which  spnmg  from  tiie  Bntash  and  the  Irish 
Q^urckes.  The  purpose  of  his  mission  was  no.t  barely  to  convert*  the 
pagans,  but  quite  as  much  also  to  bring  back  those  whom  the  here- 
tics had  led  astray^  to  orthpdoxy,  and  to  obedience  to  th«  Bomaa 
church.^  And  it  is  singular  to. remark,  that  the  church  from  whiteh 
the  Christian  spirit  tibat  was  to  burst  the  .chains  of  the  Roman  church 
)sy^m  was  destined  to  proceed,  was  even  in  its  first  begihnings  on  the 
point  of  taking  this  same  direction ! 

Now,  although  the  missionaries,  whom  Gregory  l^as  bound  to 
oppose,  were  his  superiors  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in  clerical  train- 
ings yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  they  so  exactiy  understood 
the  /condition'  and  the  wants  of  the  rude  nations  among  whom  the 
Christian^  church  was  to  be  planted ;  and  whether  they  were  qualified 
to  labor  for  tiiis  object  to -so  good  a  purpose;  —  whether  they  could 

si  quid  contra  rem  pabUcam  vel  piissimum.  Koman  apostolic  church,  add  beware  of 

p'rincipem  nostram  a  qaolibet  agi  cogno-  tbedoctrina'venieatium  Brittoniun  velfal- 

vero,  minime  consentire ;  sed  in  quantum  sorum  saoerdotum  et  h^ereticdnun  ep,  45. 

virtus  auffragaverit,  obviare  et  vicario  tuo,  In  his  letter  tb  the  German  bishops  and 

domino  meo  apostolico,  modia,  quibus  po-  dukes,  (ep.  6)  the  pope  states  it  as  being 

tuero,  nuntiare  ct  id  agere  rel  faeere,  qua-  the  object  of  Boniface's  inisaon,  partly  to 

tenus  fidem  meain'  in  omnibu  sincerissi-  conyen' di6  heathen,  partly  etsi  quos  fotte 

mam  ezhibeam,       ,.    '  Tel  nbteunqu^  a  rectae  tramite  ndei  devi- 

1  In  an  old'  report^  the  object  of  Boni-  asse  cognoverit  aut  astntia  diaboliea  sua- 

lace*B  mission  is  thiiB  described  :'ut  nitra  sos  errpneos  reper^t,  corrigai     It  must 

Alpes   p^rgcret  ei  in   illis  partibus,  vbi  be  owned,  that  eVen  in  the  official  letters, 

haeresis    nuunm    puUularet,   sua    salvbri  the  customary  forms  of  the  chancery  style 

doctrina    funditns.   cam   eradicaret      S.  from  th^  liber  dintumns  seem  sometimes 

acta  S.'Mens.  Jun.  T.  I.  f.  482^     Willi-  to  have  been  preserved  unaltered,  though 

bald  also,  in  his  life  of  Boni£M6>  speaks  ihey  may  have  been  scarcely  suited  to 

of  the  influence  of  such  ecclesiastics  in  these  new  relations.    Thus,  in  the  letter  ta 

Thuringia :    qui   sub   nomine    religionis  the  Germans,  (ep.  10)  in  reference  to  the 

maximam  haereticae  pravitatia  introdux-  obstacles  to  ordination :  "  non  andeat  pro- 

emnt  sectam  \  23.    Pertz  monumentall.  movere  Afros  passim  ad  ecclesiasticos  or- 

f.  344.    Compare  also  the  admonition  of  dines    praetendentes,  quia   allqui^  eorum 

p(^  Gregory  III.  in  the  epistohi  ad.,epis-  Manichaei,  aliqni  rebaptizati  saepius  sunt 

copos  Bavanae  et  Alemanniae,  that  they  probati."     Which   warning   might   have 

should  receive  Boniface  with  all  due  res-  some  force  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the 

pect  as  the  pope's  legate,  adopt  the  litutKy  Great ;  but  could  hardly  be  in  place,  as 

and  treed  accoiding  to  Ihe  model  of  the  applied  to  the  churches  in  Germany. 
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have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiasfiGal  stractore^  which  nught 
promise  to  endure  and  bid  defiance  to  destruction.  But  certainly 
boniface,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  faKh  of  the  Ionian  theocratic 
church  system,  and  ini|red  to  the  punctilious  obedience  of  the  monks, 
could  not,  from  his  own  point  of  view  and  according  to  his  own  reli- 
gious Convictions,  act  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and,  he  yerHy  believed 
that  by  so  acting,  he  was  taking  the  best  course  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  new  church.  Indeed,  the  course  of  development  pur^ 
sued  by  the  church  under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  higher  Spirit,  had 
long  since  been  settled  after  such  an  ordw,  as  thltt  the  nations' shotQd 
first  be  trained  and  nurtured  to  the  full  age  of  gospel  fireedomby 
pieans  of  a  legal  Ghristianifty,  or  ^  gospel  in  the  form  of  Judaism.    ' 

Supported  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  ^ihe  pope,  Boniface 
directed  his  steps,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  mayor  of  the  palace ;  and 
after  having  nmde.  sure  of  his  cooperation,  proceeded  to  Hessia  and 
then  toThuringia.  It  might  be  expected,  from  ^what  has  already 
be^n  said,  that  Boniface  would  find  a  foundation  of  Christiamty  alrea(fy 
laid  for  him.  in  Thuringia.  This,  too,  is  presupposed  by  the  pope,  4n 
the  letters  which  Boniface  carried  with  hini.^  The  pope  required  the 
people  of  Thuringia  to  erect  churches,*  and  to  build  a  house  for 
Boniface*  We  see  from  the  letters  of  the  pope  to  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  other  believers  in  Thuringia,  that  a  contest  was  already  going  on 
tliere  between  the  pagan  and  the  Christian  party ;  for  he  praises  tiie 
Christian  dukes, /because  they  had  not  suffered  themselves  to  be 
moved  by  any  threats  of  the  pagans  'to  take. part  again  in  idolatry, 
but  had  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  do  anything 
to  iiyure  the  Ghristiaii  fia-ith.^  Boniface  now  brought  back  to  Chris- 
tianity such  of  the  chief  men  as  had  fallen  away.  Having  confirmed 
the  wavering,  he  proceeded  to  labor  for  the  suppi^ession  of  paganism, 
which  still  continued  to  prevail  among  the  mass  of  the  peo^e,  and 
for  the  fiu'ther  spread  of  Christianity  among  them.  Up  to  the  year 
7^9,  Boniface  had  baptized  towards  oneJbMindred  thousand  of  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  Germany ;  and  this,  as  ^  pope  Gregort  ill. 
remarks,  was  effected  by  his  exertions  and  those  of  Charies  Martel.* 

'  Nor  does  Willibald,  in  his  life  of  Boni-  conRiderable,  and  Bonifiice  had  now  eaaned 
face,  8UJ  that  he  first  planted  Christianity    a  wide  entrance  among  the  people,  it  cer- 


here,  but  that  he  restored  it  He  says,  tainlv  could  nqt  have  been  the  first  church 
-  that  the  bad  administimtion  of  the  country  which  he  founded  in  this  country ;  bnt 
under  the  dukes  dependent  on  the  Frank-  this  was  perhaps  the  little  church  near  the 
ish  empire,  (since  the  destruction  of  the  neighboring  yiilnge-  of  ,Altcnbeign,  which 
Thuringian  empire,  A.  D.  531)  favored  the  tradition-  derived  from  him,  —  the  first 
revival  of  paganism,  and  even  induced  a  which  he  caused  to  be«erected,  when  corn- 
portion  of  the  {)eople  to  become  subject  to  ing  from  Hessia  to  Thuringia.  See  Ldffler, 
uie  pagan  Saxons.  He  says  of  Boniface :  Celebration  in  remembrance  of  the  first 
seniorcs  plcbis  popuUque  principes  af-  church  in  Thuringia,  Grotha  1812. 
fatus  est  eosque  >id  acceptam  dudum  chris-  '  Ep.  8.  Quod  paganis  compellentibns 
tianitatis  reiigioncm  iterando  provocaVit,  tos  ad  idola  colenda  fide  plena  responde- 
§  ^^  ritis,  magis  velle  fSliciter  'mori,'>quam  fidem 
'  Willibald  mentions  first  the  ecclesias-  semel  in  Christo  acceptam  aliquatenus  vio- 
tical  institution  founde(^  by  Boniface  at  lare. 

Orthorp   (Obrdurf,  id   the    dukedom   of  *  £p.  46.    Tno  conamine  et  Caroli  prin- 

.Ck>tlia) ;  a  church  together  iprith  a  monas-  cipis.                             ^ 
tery.    But  as -this  was  abready  something 
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In  Hie  case  of  tiiese  tionvendoDB  by  masses,  there  may  have  been  a 
glreat  deal  at  first  which  was  merely  superficial ;  but  tibe  suppression 
of  idolatry,  the  destruction  of  every  monument  that  spoke  to  the 
senses,  the  prohibition  of  all  pagan  customs,  participation  in  the  rites 
of  Ghristian'^orship)  and  ihe  religious  instruetion  given  in  connection 
therewith,  all  this  could  not  but  serve  to  advance  the  work ;  while  at 
the  same  time  provision  was  made  for  Christian  education  by  schools 
connected  with  the  monasteries.  There  is  no  indication  that  Boniface 
ever  made  use  of  the  power  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace  to  enforce 
baptism.  For  what  purpose  he  required  it,  we  3xe  informed  by  him- 
aelf ;  ^  for  he  says  that  without  the  protectign  of  the  Frankish  princesi, 
he  would  have  beeii  able  neither  to  govern  the  people,  nor  to  defend 
the  clergy,  mpnks  and  nuns  (who  superintended  the  instruction  of  the 
youth) ;  nor  without  their  command  and  the  fear-  of  their  displeasure, 
to  forbid  idolatiy  and  the  pagan  custoi;DS.^  And  how  much  he  could 
effect  by  destroying  an  object  of  superstitiious  veneration  among  the 
peofde,  which  from  one  generation  to  ajiiother,  and  ^m  the  childhood 
of  each  individual,  had  enchained:  their  senses,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing example.  At  Geismar,.  which  lay  *at  no  great  distance  firom  Fritz- 
lar,  in  tiie  department  of  Gtylensberg,  in  Upper  Hessia,  stood  a 
gigantic  and  venerable  oak,  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  whicb 
was  regarded  by  the  people  With  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe,  —  and 
.was  a  central  spot  for  their  pppular  gatherings.^  Li  vain  had  Boni- 
&ce  preacKed  on  tKe  vanity  ef  idols.  The  impres^on  of  that  ancient 
object  of  superstitioud  veneration  ever  counteracted  the  effect  of  his 
aermoiis,  and  the  newly  converted  were  drawn  back  by  it  to  paganism. 
Soniface^  resolved  to  destroy  one  sensuous  impressiotn  bv  means  of 
another  of  the  like  kind.  Accompanied  by  his  associates,  he  repaired 
to*  the  spot  witii  a  large  axe.  The  pagan  people  stood  around,  full  of 
r^ge  against  the  enemy  .of  the  gods,  and  they  expected  notlung  but 
that  those,  who  dared  attack  the  sacred  monument,  would  fall  as  dead 
men,  struck  by, the  avepging  deity.  But  when  they  beheld  the  huge 
tree,  cut  into  four  pieces,  fall  prostrate  before  their  eyes,  their  fa^th 
in  the  power  of  the  dreaded  deity  vanished.  Boniface  took  advan* 
tage  of  this  impression,  and,  to  make  it  a  lasting  one,  immediately 
caused  to  be  coostructed  out  of  the  timber  a  church,  which  he  dedi- 

>'Ep.  12  to  Bishop  Daniel.  eveiy  year  it  waa  costomaiy  to  present  a 

*  Sine  patrocinio  principis  Pnuiconim  great  otfering.  At  first  a  number  of  boaghs 
nee  popalum  rec;ere  nee  presbyteros  vel  were  chopped  off,  which  were  employed  in 
di^nos,  monacnds  yel  ancillas  Dei  de-  the  construction  of  a  school-house.  But 
fendere  possum  vel  ipsos  paganorura  ritus  as  the  converted  head  of  the  villf^,  who 
et  sacrifegia  idolomm  in  Germania  sine  had  done  this,  afterwards  fell  sick,  the 
illius  mandato  et  timore  prohibere  valeo.  pagan  people  regarded  it  as  a  punishment 

'  In  the  distiict  of  the  ancient  Mattium.  sent  upon  him  by  the  idoL    Po  confute 

*  An  interesting  comparison  is  furnished  their  opinion,  he  now  resolved  to  cut  away 
by  what  happens  in  the  province  of  Ma-  the  entire  tree.  As  it  was  fiilling  many 
dura,  in  India,  in  August,  1801.  Inhere  hundreds  collected  around  it  full  of  amaze- 
stood'  in  this  place  a  gigantic  odla  tree,  a  ment,  and  they  still  continued  visiting  it 
]}undred  and  twenty  years  old,  which  had  for  a  whole  week,  contempUting  it  as  a 
for  several  generations  been  held,  in  great  -  wonder,  and  threatening  the  ^nqw  convert 
▼eneration,  a^d  was  regarded  as  the  >seat  with  the  vengeance  of  their  god.  See 
of  the  patron  god  of  the  province,  to  wbokn  Missionary  Blister  for  1832,  p.  399. 
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bated  to  St.  Peter  the  apostle,  whose  authority  und  whose  church  it 
was  his  great  aim  to  establish. 

But  although  he  endeavored,  after  ibis  manner,  by  outward  and 
sensible  impressions,  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  rude  people,  yet 
it  is  evident,  from  many  indications,  that  he  by  no  means  neglected 
the  work  of  religious  instruction,  but  well  understood  its  high  impor- 
tance. His  old  friend  Daniel,  bishop'  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
blind,  gave  him  the  following  advice  with  regard  to  reli^oua  inststio- 
tion.i  He  was  not  to  be^  at  once  with  refuting  the  idolatrous 
notions  of  the  pagans ;  but  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  in  which  he 
ought  to  show  his  own  thorough  knowledge  of  their  system,  he  was  to 
lead  them  on  to  discover  for  themselves  the  self-contradiction  it  in- 
volved, and  the  absurd'  consequenqes  it  led  to ;  all,  without  ridiculing 
or  -exciting  them,  but  rather  with  gentleness  and  moderation.^  Then 
he  should  occasionally  introduce  here  and  ,there  scraps  of  Christian 
doctrine,  comparing  it  with  their  superstition,  so  that*  they  might 
rather  be  shamed  ^an  excited  to  anger.  That  he  himself  preached, 
and  used  the  sacred  Bcnptures  in  preaching,  appears  evident— ^ from 
a  remarkable  commission,  which  he  gave  to  his  old  friend,  the  abbess 
Eadburga,  who  used  to  send  him  clothes  and  books  from  England«^ 
He  requested  her  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  epistles  of  St. 
Peter  written  with  gilt  letters,  which  he  might  use  in  .preaching.  By 
ihe  use  of  this,  he  hoped  to  inspire  in  sense-bound  men  a  reverence 
for  th6  Holy  Scriptures,  and  no  doubt,  also  for  St.  Peter,  whose  mis- 
sionary he  conceived  and  represented  himself  to  be.*  How  diligently 
he  studied  the  Scriptures  may  be  inferred  from  the  feet,  that  he  often 
imported  from  England  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  expository 
works,  fairly  Written,  on  account  of  his  weak  eyes.  Thus,  for«  etam- 
|Jle,  he  secured  a  copy  of  the  prophets  prepared  by  his  teacher,  the 
abbot  Wimbert,  without  abbreviations,  and  with  plain  and  distinctly 
separated  letters.^  .There  are  stiU  extttnt  a  few  fragments  of  dis- 
courses preached  by  Boniface,  probably  after  being  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  country,  —  one  of  which  is  an  eiAortation  to  chastily 
and  purity  of  morals,  as  necessary  in  order  to  a  worthy  participation 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  "  We  address  you — said  he  — noit 
as  the  messengers  of  one,  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  whom 
you  can  purchase  exemption  tvith  rrumet/;^  but  of  one  to  whom  you 
are  bound  by  the  blood  he  shed  for  you.  My  beloved,  we  are  men 
covered  with  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  yet  we  would  not  suffer  our 
limbs  to  be  touched  by  the  defiled  —  and  w0  beUeve  that  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  willingly  took  upon  his  own  body  the  defilement 

*  Ep.  14.  lem  desidero,  acqairere  nori  pdssnm,  et 

*  Non  qnasi  insnltando  yel  irritafido  eos,  caligantibos  ocalis  minatas  ac  connexas 
'Bed  placide  ac  magna  objicere  mddenitione    litteras  discere  non  posdnm. 

debcs.  •  Doubtless  an  allnsion  to  the  Compoti- 

'  Ep.  19.  tionea  customary  tfmong  the  German  tribes. 

*  £t  quia  dicta  ejus,  qui  me  in  hoc  iter  Out  of  accommodation  to  this  custom, 
direxit,  maxime  semper* in  pniesemia  cu-  against  whidi  Boniface  seems  here  to  be 
piam  habere^  '  gnardxng  himself,  gfiew.the  indulg^nceii. 

*  Quia  libmm  prophetartfm  talem,   qua- 
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of  our  ams.  BeMd,  brethren,  our  Idng,  who  has  CQDdescended  to 
make  us  his  messengers,  comes  directly  after  us ;  let  us  prepare  for 
him  a  pure  mansion,  if  we  desire  him  to  dwell  in  our  bodies."'  In  the 
other  sermon,  he  replies  to  the  objection,  why  have  the  messengers 
of  8alyati(Hi  come  so-  late  Itfter  so  many  have  abready  been  ruined  — 
in  the  following  language :  '^  You  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  late  coming  of  &e  "pbyrician,  if  now,  when  he  ia  come  to  attend 
jou,  you  are  eagerly  bent  .on  making  the  right  use  of  the  remedies 
he  prescribes."  Listead  of  minutely  inquiring  why  the  remedy 
came  so  late,  they  'should  rather  hasten  to  apply  it,  now  that  they 
had  it: 

The  whole  conduct-  of  Boniface  In  foupdii^g  the  new  church,  shows 
also  how  much  importance  he  attached  .to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the 
people  by  Christianity;  The  same  thing  is  apparent  &om  his  found- 
mg  monasteries,  especially  in  the  central  spo^  of  the  tribes,  whence 
proceeded  Ihe  cidture  of  the  people- as  well  as  the  reclaiming  of  the 
wilderness;  and  into  which  he  introduced  mimks^  and  nuns  from 
England,  who  brought  with  them  various  arts  and*  sciences,^  and 
books  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  ^  —  and,  who  furnished  mission- 
aries for  the  people.:*  It  is  appar^tt  also  from  his  ordinances^  which 
diridcted  that  no  man  or  womaj>  should  stand  in  the  relatioh  of  god- 
father or  god-mother  unless  he  or  she  Ifut^w  by  heart  the  creed*  and 
die  Lord's  Prayer ;  that  no  person  sho.uld  be  appointed  priest^  who 
could  not  repeat  the  form  of  renunciation  at  baptism,  and  the  conjfes- 
sioh  of  sins  in  tiie  language  of  the  country  .& 

Boniface  met  with  various  opponents  in  his  field  of  labor.  Con- 
cerning these,  it  must'be  confessed;  we  can  get  but  little  certain  know- 
ledge from  his  by  no  meai^  unprejudiQ^d  and  iibpartial  reports.  Some 
of  them  were  free*minded  British  and  Irish  clergy,  particularly  such 
as  would  not  submit  to  the  Boman  laws  touching  the.  celibacy  of 
priests,^  but  whose  married  life  appeared  .to  Boniface^  looking  at  the 
matter  from  lus  own  point  of  view,  an  ui^wful  connection.  Others 
we^  r\ide  and  ignorant  men^  whose  Uves  were  a  disgrace  to  their  pro- 
fesdon,  who  freely  took'  part  in  the  sports  of  the  chaise  and  in  warhke 
expeditions,  made  traffic  of  their  priestiy  functions,  and  Spread  among 
tiie  imtiitored  people  false  notions  of  Christianity,  extremely  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interest^  of  religion  and  morality .?    Others  again  were 

'  The  monks  magistri  infin^tinm  ep.  79.  licet  valde  sit  peiiculosiim  ac  IiCboriosum 

'  Willibald  sajs  (4  dS),  £  Britanniae  paehe  in  omni  re,  in  £Eune  et  siti,  in  al- 
paitibiu  seiTonim  Dei  plarfma  ad  enm  gore  et  incursione  paganoram  inter  s^  de- 
tain leetomm  qnam  etLam'scriptonun  (who  gere^^* 

hfuaed    themselves    in    the  copying   of  '  See  1 442  in  epp.  ed.  Wardtwem.  . 

bodks),  alkfntmqttg  artimi  emditonun  vi-  *  As  it  is  ordered  by  fl^n  Irish  sjmoil,  A. 

vorom   coDgregatioius  convonerat  molti-  D.  456^  can,  S,  that  the  wives  of  the  eccles- 

todo.                                                      ''  iaeticSt  from   the  ostiarias  to  the  priest, 

'Ha  als6'proaired  books  fbozn:  Borne,  shoold  never  ^' about  otherwise   than 

See  ep.  69.  ep.  54,  reile^    See  Wilki^^  Ooneil.  Angl.  T.  L 

^  Bonihee  went  a  long  distatfoe  to  mest  p.  2 ;  sq  it  is  evident  from  this,  Uiat  the 

Bach  new  comers.-  See  ep.  80.  'They  wrote  marriage  of  these  ecclesiastics  was  consid- 

to  England  about  their  labdrs  among  the  ered  regular. 

Iieathen:  *'I>eiu  per  miseritordiam  snam  ^  There  were  those,  who  in  consequence 

_^^ — : —  operis  nortri  l^nam^peiiBLcit,  «f  thehc  scanty  knowledges  tod  to  please 
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ecclesiastics  or  monks^  who  for  some  reason  or  other^wheiiher  right  (Mr 
'Wrong,  struggled  against  the  authority  of  Boniface,  while  the  venerar 
tion  inspired  by  their  lives  of  rigid  austerity,  had  secured  for  them  a 
strong  interest  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  Certainly^  the  schismJB 
occasioned  by  such  ecclesiastics,  even  though  they  belonged  themselves 
to  the  better  class,  could  not  but  hinder  the  prosperous  growth  of  the 
church  among  so  rude  a  people.^  These  persons  too  may  have  had 
their  influence  at  the  court  of  the  warlike  Charled  Martel,  with  whose 
interests  and  inclinations,  many  things  whioh  they  aimed  at  and  advo- 
cated, perhaps  more  fidly  comcided,  than  the  strict  ecclesii|stical  rules 
of  Boniface,  At  any  rate,  the  latter  could  hot  succeed,  as  long. as 
Charles  Martel  lived,  in  making  good  his"  authority  as  papd  legate 
against  these  antagohists.  But  as  he  had  sworn  to  withdraw  fellow- 
ship from  all  ecclesiastics  who  opposed  the  Bomttn  church-«(ystem,  he 
was  not  a  Httle  perplexed,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Charles  ^f  ar- 
tel, to  find  that  he  could  not  avoid  having  some  fellowship  with  the 
persons  above  described,  while  yet  he  could  not  neglect  tiie  oath  with- 
out prejuclice  to  his  ecclesiastical  institutions.  He  consoled  himself, 
however,  by  reflecting,  that  he  satisfied  his  oath,  if  he  shunned  all 
voluntary  connection,  and  all  'church-<x>mmunion  with  those  .  persona. 
In  this  opinion,  he  was  confirmed  by  his  prudent  friend,  bishop  Daniel, 
to  whom  he  confessed  his  scruples.;  &r  that  prelate  advised  him,  to 

Sy  a  due  regacd  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  acccmmio- 
te  himself  to  them  with  a  .wise  dissimulation  subsetvient  to  higher 
ends.'  Boniface  Could  not  feel  perfectly  at  rest  on  this  subject,  until 
he  had  also  made  known  his  scruples  to  the  pope  who  placed  hi& 
under  this  oath,  and  had  received  from  him  an  authentic  interpreta- 
tion of  its  itoport.  ,  The  pope  wrote  back  to  him,  that  the  clergy  who 
lowered  the  dignity  of  their  office  by  a  disreputable  life,  he  shpiild 
endeavor  to  set  right.  But  if  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
corrected,  he  still  ou^tnot  to  avoid  their  conipany^  nor  to  refuse  to 
sit  at  the  same  table  with  them ;  for  it  was  -often  the  case,  that 
taen  could  be  more  easily  led  mto  the  right  way  by  friendly  intercourse 
and  the  familiar  society  of  the  table,  than  by  haraher  measures.^ 

the  rade  multitadOf  mixed  np  pagAn  cus-  tainly  hare  stated  tbe  matter'  more  dis- 
toma  with  Christian,  and  even  sacriiiced  to    tinctlj.    It  is- very  possible,  ^at  these  poo- 


idoU.  According  to  Bonifaee^s  report  to  pie,  witbont  following  any  erroneous  ten- 
pope  Zacharias :  ^  Qui  taoros,  hircos,  diis  dencj  in  doctrine,  simply  lived  in  habits  of 
paeanomm  immolabant**  nnusually  rlfl:id  abstinence.  Ascetic  sever- 
^Boniface  says,  ep.  12:  Qoidam  absti-  ity  under  other  eircnmstances  would  'per- 
nentes  a  cibis,  qnos  Dens  ad  perdpiendum  haps  have  appeared  to  Boniface  a  praise- 
creavit  Quidam  melle  et  Tacte  proprie  pa-  worthy  thing ;  bnt  h&  judged  otherwise  in 
soentes  se,  panem  et  caeteros  abjicinntci-  the  ease  oftfaeseDeople,becansether  availed 
bos.  He  seems  to  describe  these  as  fUse  thediselves  of  tne  cpnseqnence  tney  thus 
teach\ers  *,  and  from  this  account  we  might  aoaulred  to  render  tfaemscjves  independent 
be  led  to  surmise  that  there  was  some  con-  of  nim,  and  to  resist  hia  ordinances, 
nection  of  these  mortifications  with  theo-  '  The  priildj^e  of  the  offidosnm  menda- 
retical  errors,  and  we  might  be  reminded  dum,  t|nbd  ntuis  simnlado  assumenda  sit 
particularly  of  Gnostic  errors.  But  had  in  tempore,  Whidi  he  defended,  as  others 
Gregory  been  knowing  to  anything  of  this  had  done  before  him,  by  the  examples  of 
kin<^  he  who  was  so  ready  to  detect  dan-  St  Peter  and  ^t  PanL  £p.  13. 
serous  heresies  in  the  sli^test  deviations  '  £p.  24.  Ffuinmoue  enim  contingit)  nt 
fiom  tfao  prevailing  HotioDS,  would  cer-  qaos-  povrectio  ^iaqplinae  taido»  ftat  €id 
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Havmg,  i^thin'  fhe  space  of  fifteen  years,  founded  the  Chiiatiaa 
church  among  a  hundred  thousand  Oermansy  and  erected  church  edi- 
fices and  monasteries  in  the  midst  <tf  what  was  before  a  wilderness, 
Boniface,  in  738,  repaired  for  the  third  time  to  Rome,  for  the  pu:rpoBe 
of  an  interview  with  the  new  pope  Gregory  lU,  and  to  obtain  firom 
him  a  new  commission  with  ample  powers.  This  pope  empowered  him 
also  as  his  legate,  to  visit  the  Bavarian  church,^  which  had  jiot  as  yet 
received  ahy,  permanent  organization,  and  was  going  to  decay,  and 
moreover  stood  open  to  the  British  and  Irish  missionaries,  who  were 
regarded  at  Rome  with  jealousy.  He  was  invited  there  also  by  the  Bava- 
rian duke  Odilo.  On  his  retmn  fix>m  Rome  therefore  in  739,  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Bavaria,  where  hei  resided  for  some  time,  and  founded,  imder 
tiie  papal  authority,  the  four  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Regensburg, 
Freisingen  and  Passau. 

Soon  after  he  had  r^isumed  his  former  field  of  labor,  a  political 
change  took  place  which  was.  favorable  to  his  objects,  in  the  death  of 
Charies  Martel,  in  the  year  741.  Mart^l,  although  he  had  received 
Boniface  as  a  papal  legate,  and  on  the  whole  favored  his  mission,  yet 
could  never  be  prevaHed  upon  to  ^ve  him  such  decided  preponder^ 
ance  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  crush  all  the  opponents  to  his  mQ^ 
pres,  and  to  the  Roman  supremacy ;  i^d  as  the  rougih  warrior  encour- 
aged the  clergy  to  take  a  part  in  his  warlike  enterprizes,  and  did  not 
hesitaCte  to  sequester  at  will  the  property  oi^  churches  and  convents,? 
•  he  himself  of))en  came  into  conflict  with  Boniface  aad  his  interests  ia 
respect  to  the  new  eccleaastical  foundations.  Far  greater  wad  the 
influence  acquired  by  Bonilace  over  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Car* 
loman  and  Pipin.  In  the  former  of  these,  the  religious  bent  was  so 
strong,  that  he  once  thou^t  of  relinquishing  the  sovereign  power  for 
Ae  monastic  Hfe.  The  other  understood  far  better  than  his  predeoes* 
sor  how  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  Boniface  for  the  Christian  culture 
of  the  German  people.  He  was  also  inclined  to  form  a  stricter  alli- 
ance with. the  papacy,  ivith  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  politi- 
cal interests.  In  particular,  it  was  now  in  the  power  of  Boniface  to 
carry  out  two  important  objects  calctdated  to  secure  the  better  orgaju- 
sation  of  the  new  church.  One,  was  ijie  foundatiM'  of  several  bishop- 
rics; the  other,  the  arrangement  of  the  synodal  tystem.  He  founded, 
in  742,  under  the  papal  authority,  three  bishoprics  for  the  new'chult^h, 
at  Wurzburg,  at  Erfurt,^  and  at  Burburg,  not  far  fix>m  Fritsdar.  By 
the  introduction  of  regular  provincial  synods,  the  means  was  to  be 
provided  for  maintaining  an  oversight  over  .the  entire  moral,  and  relir 
^ooa  condition  of  the  people,  aod  for.  a  form  of  legation  suited  to 

pevdpi^Ddam  Teritatifl  nornlam,  oonviTio-  '  See  KabiUoir  Annal.  Ord.  Benedid  T. 

mm  Bed^litas.  et  admonitio  disciplinae  ad  IL  f.  M4. 

viam  perdacat  jbstittae.          y  -  'In  reference  to  thk,  a  dlfflcnl^  adAs 

^  Yet  the  missiionarieB  in  the  preaenteaae  from  the  ftct,  that  no  latter  indications  aie 

may  have. shown  theinselVes  more  inclined  to  be  found  of  any  sneh  bishopric  *,  whether 

to  snlgect  themselves  to  the  anthontj  of  it  was  that  for  special  reasons,  in  the  dr- 

t^'  Bomish  church;  as  we  lee  in  the  ex-  cnmstanees  of  the  titneSf  thib  arrangement 

ample  of  Virgilios.  was  soon  altered,  or  Whether  a  idse  read- 
ing has^hepe  crept  In.                  .  '.% 
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the  necessities  of  the  church.  In  the  Frai^ish  church  itself,  these 
regular  synods  had  fallen  into  utter  desuetude.  No  such  meeting  had 
been  held  for  a  period  of  ei^tjr  jears;  and  Carlomaa  himae^If 
called  upon  Bonifieice  to  appoint  one,  and  to  take  preventiye  measuies 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  administration 
of  church  aSbirs.i  At  these  synods,  Bx)niface,  who  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  pope,  enjoyed  the  first  seat;  and  his  influence  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  Frahkish  church,  which  Stood  so  much  in  need 
of  new  regulations.  .At  the  same  time,  pope  Zacharias  had  expressly 
clottied  him  with  full  powers  to  introduce  into  the  Frankish  church  a 
thorough  reform,  in  his  name*^  He  held,  in  all,  five  such  synods.  At 
these  synods,  he  caused  laws  to  be  passed,  whereby  the  clergy  wpre 
bound  to  a  mode  of  life  better  ^corresponding  to  their  profession,  and 
forbidden  to  talje  any  part  in  war  or  in  the  chase  on  pain  of  being 
deposed  firom  office ;  — 'laws  to  secure  the  g^eral  diffusiop  of  religju)U9 
instruction,  and  to  suppress  the  superstitious  customs  which  had  sprung 
out  df  paganism,  or  which  at  least  were  grounded  in  pagan  notions 
transferred  to  the  objects  of  Christianity,^  such  as  soothsaying,  pre- 
tended witchcraft,  ainulets,  eyen  though  passages  of  Scripture  were 
employed  for  that  purpose.*  At  some  of  these  synods,  from  the  year 
744  onward,  several  persons  were  tried  as  teachers  of  false  doctraies, 
belonging,  as  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  the  number  of  those  of  whom 
Boniface  had  already  complained,  but  whom,  in  the  times  of  Charles 
Martel,  he  was  not  strong  Enough  to  pUt  doim.    . 

One  of.  these  persons,  Adelbert,  was  a  Frank  of  mean  descent,  pro- 
bably belonging  to  that  class  whom  Boniface  .had  some  time  before 
described,  as  persons  who  by  the  austerity  of  their  lives  acquired  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  qf  the  multitude,'  and  then  used  their  influence 
against  himself.  Adelbert  was  bonored  by  the  people  as  a  saint  aad 
a  worker  of  miracloB.^    He  found  ignorant  bishops,  who  were  willing 


'-See  ep.  51.  Carolomaaciiuu  me  accer^ 
nitam  ad  se  rogavit,  ut  in  parte  r^i  Fran- 
conuD,  quae  in  sua  tot  potestate^  sjnodam 
facerem  congregari,  et  promisit,  se  de  ec- 
desiastica  religione,  quae  jam  longo  tem- 
pore id' est  non  minus  quam  per  jBexa|^ta 
▼el  septuasinta  annos  calcata  et  dissjpata 
fnit,  anquid  doiri^ere  et  emendare  velle. 

'  The  words  of  pope  2^adiarias,  ep.  60, 
are:  '-'Nos omnia,  quae  tibi  lai^tos  est  de* 
cessor  poster,  non  minuimus,  s^d  angemus. 
Nafai  non- solum  Bojoariam,  sed  etiam  om- 
Mm  Cralliamn^  proTinciamrtiostra  yice  per 
praedlcationem  tibi  injungimus,  ut  quae 
repereris  oontra  christianam  religionem  vel 
canompn  instituta  iliidem  detineri,  ad  nor- 
mam  rectitudinis  studeas  teformare?* 

*E.  g.  hostiaft  immolfti^tiaa,  qnas  stulti 
homilies  juxta  eodesias  ritu  pa^^o  Sua- 
ut,  sob  nomipe  sanctorum  martyrutn,yel 
o6n!es8Dnim.  .The  German  synod  of  the 
yen  742.    Seep.  128* 

^Si  ^uis  derious  anguria  TeldiviniiK 
tiones,  ant  spmnia  sive  Mrtes  wi  phyJUi^ 


ria  id  est  scripturas  obserravent,  p.  142. 
Neither  was  the  chrism  to  be  used  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases,  p.  140. 

*  The  priest  of  Mayence,  whose  brief 
report  of  the  life  of  B'onifate  has  been  pub- 
lished hf.  the  Bollaodists,  at  the  Y.  of  June, 
relates,  that  he  hired  people  with  nu>ney  U> 
assume  the  appearance  of  being  affected 
by  various  booily  ailments,  and  then  to 
pretend  bciijig.  cured  by  his  prayers.  .See 
Pertr  T.  II.  f  354.  But  this,  being  the  tes- 
timony of  a  passionate  opponent,  is  not  en- 
titled to  creait  When  a  man  cam^  once 
to  be  regarded  m  a  false  teacher,  nothing 
rematnMl  but  to  declare  the  miracles  sup- 
poped  to  be  wrought  by  him  to  be,eithte 
Worlcs  of  sorcery,  4>erfonned  by  the  aid  of 
an  eTil  spirit,  or  a  deception,  fror  the  rest, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  Enmkish 
ichurch,  for  fematics  or  impostora,  who  con- 
triyed  to  give  themselves- an  air  of  ^^cti^, 
io  draw  around  .them,  as  men  who  could 
work  miracles,  a  crowd  of  foUbwen*  -Thns 
Gregory  of  Toon  (jL  I^.  a  VI)  rebates  the 
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to  give'  him  episcopal  ordination.^  It  would  seem,  that  Adelbert,  intb 
many  fanatical  extravagancies,  and  with  many  qualities  also  betoken- 
mg  a  purer  and  freer  gospel  spirit,  was  opposed  .to  Hxe  reign- 
mg  doctnnes  or  to  the  reigning  ritual  of  tiie  church.  Soniface 
reppri^  of  him,3  ihat  he  carried  his  pride  to  such  extravagant 
length,  as  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with,  the  Apostles.  Hence  while 
he  thought  Aposties  and  Martyrs  not  worthy  of  the  honor  of  having 
churches  dedicated  to  them,  he  yet  had  the  folly  to  dedicate  oratories 
to  his  own  name.  But  if  Ins  claiming  to  be  of  equal  dignity  with  the. 
Apostles,  was  the  reason  why  Adelbert  thojight  churches  ought  pot,to 
be  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  he  might  then  say,  that  church- 
es could  as  properly  be  consecrated  to  his  own  name,  as  to  the  nances 
of  the  Apostles ;  and  m  that  case,  there  would  be  no  inconsistency  in 
his  language,  of  which  Boniface,  however,  seems  desirous  to  convict 
hiin.  But  from  the  wo^'ds  of  Boniface  himself  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
gathered,  that  he  ventured  on  a  false  construction  of  Adelbert's  asser- 
tions. Adelbert  probably  said,  churches  ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to 
Vti&  name  of  any  man^  therefore  not  ^  the  name  of  an  apostle  ;  and 
in  this  case,  he  pught  certainly  be  accused  of  self-contradiction,  if  he 
permitted  oratories  to  be  cLedioated  to  his  own  name*  Yet  even  a  far 
natic  would  not  be  likely  to  fall  into  so  gross  a  conti-adiction  as  this. 
Probably  the  truth  was,  that  Boniface  represented  the  conduct  of  Ad- 
elbert in  the  falsQ  light  which  grew  out  of  his  own  inferenpes  from  his 
doctrines.  And  th^  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed,  when  we  find 
that  Adelbert  was  a  severe  censurer  of  the  zeal,  m^inifested  by  so  many 
in  those  times,  to  tisit  tiie  ^^  threshold  of  the  Apostles"  (the  limina 
Apostolorum,)  instead  of  tseeking  help  from  the  omnipresent  Grod,  or 
from  Christ  alone.  The  bad  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  pilgripoa, 
which  as  Boniface  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  resulted  from 
these  visits  to  Borne,  would  be  an  additional  reason  for  the  opposition 

instance  of  a  oortain  Desiderins,  Trho  went  Tii^in  Mary.    Tjie  people  flocked  to  him, 

9^VL%  in  a. cowl  i^nd  a  shirt  of  goat's  hair,  and  brongnt  their  sick,  who  were  to  be 

pretending  to  lead  a  strictly  abstemious  healed  by  his  touch.    At  the  same  time  he 

life,  and  to  enjoy  special  interviews  With  set  himself  up  as  a  prophet.    More  d^aa 

.the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul;  tod  nnmer-  three  thousand  suffered  themselves  to  be 

ov^  bodies  of  the  QDuntrv  people  aUowed  deceived  by  him,  and  among  these  there 

themselves  to  be  deceived  by  him,  —  many  were  some  priests.    Gregory  says,  that  in 

sick  were  brought  to  him  to  be  healed.    In  France    many  such  had  appeared,  who, 

the  case  of  those  who  were  lame,  he  caused  after  a  few  wemen  had  joined  them,  whom 

their  limbs  to  be  stretched  with  great  vio-  they  extolled   as  saints,  found  believers 

lence, — an  experiment  which  turned  otit  among  the  people.  , 

sometimes  fortunately,  sometimes  unfortu-  '  Boniface  says  that,   contrary  to  the 

nately.     Ut  quos  virtutis  divinae  laigitione  church  lawS^  he  had  received  ordination 

dirigere  (make  their  limbs  strtught  again)  without  a  specific  diocese,  an.ordinatio  ftb- 

non  poterat,  quasi  per  industriam  (by  the  soluta.    This  was  undoubtedly  contrary  to 

aid  of  human  art)  restauraret.    Deniqno  the- church  laws;  but  in  the  case  of  mvi- 

apprehendebant  pueri  ejus  manns  homi-  sionaries  it  conld  not  be  otherwise ;  and  in 

num,  alii  vcro  pedes,  tractosqne  diversas  fact  it  was  the  same  with  Boniface  himself, 

in  partes,  Ita  ut  nervi  pularcntur  abmmpli,  P;r6bably  Adelbert  wanted  to  labor  as  a 

cum  non  sanarentur,  dimittebantur  exani-  missionary ;  like  so  nuui  v  even  ignoraaC 

mes.    In  another  place  (1, 10.  c.  25)  Greg-  and  fanatical  persons,  who  believed  ifcey 

bry  relates  the  instan<:e  of  a  man  who,  Ut  felt  this  call, 

first  doubtless  in  an  attack  of  hisa^nity,  had  *  £p.  63. 

given  himself  out  as  Christ,  and  a  woman  '  As  is  intimated  ^>y  th^  .words  **  dodig- 

whom  he  carried  about  with  him,  as  Uie  nabator  consecrate;* 
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shown  to  tliem.i    Adelbert  procured  croeses  to  be  erected  in  the  fields 
where  the  people  might  assemble.     He  built  small  oratories  in  the  same 
places  and  near  fountains  of  water.    Hence  the  .accusation  of  Boni- 
£sMse,  that  he  had  allowed  these  oratories  to  be  dedicated  to  his  own 
name,  was  probably  no  more  than  an  inference,  founded  perhaps  upon, 
the  fact,  that  the  people  were  wont  to  name>these  oratories  after  Adel- 
bert.   Large  numbers  of  the  people  might  be  induced  to  forsaj^e  the 
public  churches  and  the  other  bishops  and  tp  assemble  in  these  places;, 
sajing,  we  shall  be  helped  by  the  merits  of  the  holy  Adelbert.     "Pet? 
hasps  Adelbert's  followers  paid  him  the  excessive  veneration  usually 
bestowed  on  other  men  who  bore  the  reputation  of.  saints.     One  mode 
of  .expressing  this  excessive  veneration,  which  in^  these  times  was  by  no 
means  singular,  may  have-  been  that  alleged  by  Boni£Bu;e  —  if  his  report 
can  be  relied  on  —  namely,  that  Adelbert's  followers  were  in  the  habit 
of  camrying  about  as  relics  hair  and  nails  taken  from  his  pefson  (from 
which  however  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer,  that  be  sought  any  ^uch 
honor,  though  it  might  be  true,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  avoid  it ;)  and 
hence,  proceeded  to  form  .a  party.     When  people  came  to  him  to  con- 
fess their  sinS;  he  is  said  to  have  told  them,  he  kn^w  all  their  sins,  for 
to  him  every  secret  thing  was  open.     They  needed  not  confess  to  him^ 
but  might  consider  all  &eir  sins  forgiven,  and  return  in  comfor^  and 
peace  to  their  homes.    Now  it  is  quit^  possible  that  Adelbert  may 
have  been  n^led  by  a  fanatical  self-exaltatipn  actually  to  make  use  of 
some  such  language.    But  the  assertions  of  Boniface-  a  man  so  con- 
stantiy  on  the  watch  for  heresies  and  so  inclined  to  paint  eve^  heretic  in 
the  blackest  colors,  may  well  be  regarded    with  suspcion.    Perhaps 
Adelbert  was  merely  opposed  to  the  church-flystem  of  confession  and 
penance.    Perhaps  he  told  people,  they  needed  only  confess  their  sms 
to  God,  and  confiding  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  by  the  merits 
of  Christ,'  they  mi^t  go  away  comforted.    There  is  still  extant  the 
fhtgment  of  a  prayer  by  him,^  in  which  no  trace  is  to  be  discovered  of 
the  fanatical  self-exaltation  here  ascribed  to  him ;  but  which  on  the 
contrary  breathes  ihe  spirit  of  Christian  humility.     "  Lord,  Almighty 
God,  Father  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  the  Al- 
pha 'and  Omega,  thou  who  sittest  above  the  seventh  heaven,  above 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  thou  supreme  Love,  thou  Fountain  of  joy, 
I  invoke  thee,  and  invite  thee  to  me  the  poorest  of  thy  creatures ;  since 
thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  say,  whatever  ye  ask  of  my  Father  in  my 
name,  .thai?  will  I  do.    I  beg  of  thee,  tiberefore,  to  bestow  upon  me 
thyself. "3    In  another  passage,  however,  cited  from  this  prayer,  follows 
something  which  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  pure  Christian  spirit 
expre^ed  in  the  first  word&;  but  whi<;h  however,  in  a  dark,  fanatical 

'  Bonifiice  endeayored  to  have  a  law  en-  tera  yel  meretrix  genem  Angloram,  see  ep. 

acted  in  England  by  a  synod  and  by  the  73  to  Cuthbert  ^chbishop  of  Canterbury, 

^n«,  whereby  pilgrimages  to  Borne,  which  ed.  Wor^twein  p.  i^Ql. 
so  ^qnently  led  to  corruption  of  morals       <  In  the  transactions  of  thfe  Hom&n  conn- 

ahonld'  be  forbidden  to^mairied  .women  and  cil,  which  was  held  in  consequence  of  the 

the  nuns,  quia  magna  ex  paite  pereunt,  report  dra^m  up  by  Boniface.    Bonifiic. 

paucis  >  rcmanentibus  integns.    Perpaucae  epp.  174.  ,  ^, 

eni]li«snnt  civitateB  in  Longobardid  vel  in       '  Acco^ng  to  another  reading  "  To  thee 

Francia  aut  in  Gallia,  in  qiui  non  sit  adul'  I  direct  my  prayer." 
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mysticism,  might  perhaps  be  reconciled  with  fhem — namely,  the  in- 
vocation of  angels,  many  names  of  whom  are  cited  Tfhich  do  not  else- 
iriiere  occur.^  In  the  acts  of  the  Boman  comicil,  mention  is  made  of 
a  pretended  letter  of  Christ,^  which  in  Jerusalem  has  fallen  from  heav- 
en, and  which  Adelbert  took  pains  to  circulate.  The  superscription 
of  this  letter  was  couched  in  a  singular  style,  and  the  Roman  church 
was  recognized  in  it  as  the  one  in  which  were  deposited  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  From  this,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
mysticism  of  Adelbert  could  not  be  considered  as  opposed,  at  least  in 
a  consistent  manner,  to  the  hierarchical  system,  as  we  might  be  .led  to 
suppose  it  would  be,  on  variious  grounds  of  evidence.  .  Acconfihg  to 
the  statements  of  Boniface  he  drew  notice  also  by  exhibiting  certain 
relics,  to  which  he  ascribed  great  miraculous  power,  and  which  as  he 
pretended,  had  been  brought,  to  him  firom  the  forthest  boundaries  of 
the  world  by  an  angel  in  human  form.3  Yet  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned^ that  Boniface  says  it  was  in  M»  younger  days^^  he  came  forward, 
with  such  pretensions.  From  tius  we  nught  infer,  that  he  had  not  al- 
ways maintained  the  same  opinions  and  profes^ons ;  and  if  such  were 
th^case,  the  contradictions,  so  apparent  in  the  tenets  ascribed  to  him, 
are  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  the  mmgling  together 
of  6pposite  element^  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  as-  from  confounding  to- 
gether the  reports  of  two  different  periods  in  the  history  of  his  religious 
development,  the  earlier  and  the  later.  We  might  suppose,  that  ttve 
element  of  mysticism  in  him  had,  at  tiie  outset,  been  covered  up  un- 
der a  religious  tendency  bordemg  on  sensuous  £maticism,  and  more 
closely  attaching  itself  to  the  forms  of  the  church ;  and  that  gradually 
he  stripped  away  these  sensuous  forms  one  after  the  other.  Yet  owing 
to  the  vague  and  untrustworthy  character  of  all  our  present  sources 
of  information,  nothing  certam  can  be  said  on  the  subject. ,  On  the 
whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Adelbert  must  h^ve*  found  no  inconsiderable 
support  even  from  those  who  could  not  be  class)ed  with  the  ignorant 
multitude  ;  for  while  living,  he  experienced  an  honor  which  the  most 
attjEtched  disciples  are  wont  to  bestow  on  a  venerated  master  only  after 
his  death.  His  life  was  written  before  its  close  ;  and  in  this  document 
he  is  styled,  the  holy  and  blessed  servant  of  God  (sanctus  et  beatus 
Dei  femulus.*)     But  then,  if  he  had  many  disciples,  a  great  deal  which 

'  At  the  council  these  unknown  names  '  By  such  pretences,  the  people  were  of 

of  angels  were  declared  to  he  the  names  of  ten  deceived  in  th^e  times,  see  Gregor.  Tu- 

evil  spirits,  which  Adelbert  invoked  to  his  ron.  1.  IX.  c  VI. 

assistance,  and  this  was  brought  against  *  In  pripiaeva  aetate. 

him  as  a  specific  charge.             s,  •  The  iatroduction  only  of  this  biography 

■  There  were  at  the  present  time  many  is  known  tb  us  through  the  citations  in  4he 

{)ieces  of  foi^gery  of  this  character  in  circu-  acts  of  the  Roman  council.    It  is  here  said 

ation.     In  a  capitulary  of  the  emperor  that  from  his  birth  he  was  filled  with  the 

Charles  A.  D.  789,  it  is  said:  Pseudogra-  grace  of  God,  in  Itfiltation  of  the  account 

phiae  et  dubiae  narrationes  vel  quae  onmino  of  John  the  baptist^s  nativity.    True,  this 

contra  fidem  catholicam  sunt,  ut  cpistola  expression  was  declared  at  the   Roman 

pessima  et  falsLsima,  ()uam  transacto  anno  council  blasphemous  ;  but  many  similar 

•diccbant  aliqui  errantcs  et  in  errorem  alios  ones  may  be  jpointed  out  ill  the  Actis  sanc- 

mitl^ntes,  quod  de  coelo  cecidisset,  nee  ere-  .  torum,  l>el6ngiBg  to  this  age. 
dantur   nee    legantur;    sed  comburantnr. 

Kansr  Condi.  T.Xlil.  p.  174,  appendix  '           - 
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ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  nuafcaikes  or  to  the  exaggeration  of  fais 
followers,  may  have  been  incorrectfy  charged  to  his  own  account. 

When  Bomface  had  compelled  Adelbert  to  cease  fi^m' preaching,-— 
perhaps  before  his  report  to  the  pope,  —  and  when,  by  the  authority 
of  th6  mayor  of  the  palace,  he  had  effected  his  arrest,  Adelbert's 
numerous  followers  complained  that  ihey  had  been  deprived  of  their 
holy  apostle,  their  intercessor  and  miracle-worker.  The  reputed 
worker  of  miracles  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  multitude, 
than '  Boniface,  ^ose  zeal  was  tempered  with  Christian  prudeAce^ 
whose  reli^on  was  marked  by  coolness  of  understanding,  rather  thaji 
by  the  impulses  of'  enthusiasm,  and  who  had  no  ambition  to  be  consi- 
dered a  worker  of  miracles.  This  was  one  peculiarity  which  distin- 
guished him  from  other  laborious,  and  successful  missionaries  of  the 
same  age.  Not  even  his  own  disciples  have  been  able  to  record  a 
single  miracle  wrought  by  him.^ 

The  second  of  these  antagonists  of  Boniface,  Clement,  an  Irish- 
man, was  a  person  of  an  entirely  different  bent  of  mind.  The  theo- 
logical training  which  he  received  in  Ireland  rendered  him,  nO  doubt, 
Boniface's  superior  in  largeness  of • -understanding  and  ill  Christian 
knowledge,  while  it  ra&ed  him  above  all  the  fSanatical  extravagancies 
which  we  observed  in  Adelbert.  We  recognize  in  him  ai^  iiistance 
of  one  of  the  earliest  reactions  of  the  Chnstian  consciousness,  still 
holding  fast  to  the  primitive  truth,  against  the  hierarchical  spirit,  or 
the  principle  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy,  which  characterized  the 
middle  ages.  He  would  allow  to  the  writings  of  the  older  fathers,* 
and  to  &e  canons  of  councils,  no  authority  binding  on  faith ;  and 
from  this  it  may  with  probability  be  inferred,  that  he  conceded  such 
authority^  to  the  holy  Scriptures  alone,  acknowled^g  them  as  the 
only  fountain  and  directory  of  Christian  fidth.  The  application  of 
this  principle  would  lead  him,  of  course,  to  many  important  deviations 
from  the  reigning  doctrines  of  the  church ;  though  we  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  what  these  deviations  were.    Boniface  charges  him 

^  The  priest  of  St.  Martin's  church  in  self.  Fadebat  aatem  sig^ia  et  prodic;]^ 
Utrecht,  who  in  the  ninth  centuiy  drew  magna  in  popnlo,  utpotc  qui  ab  aegrdtis 
np  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Boniface  mentibua  morbos  invinbiles  pr^pellebat  Af-> 
^published  by  the  BoUandists,  at  the  fifth  ter  having  prosccnted  this  thought  still 
of  Jane),  was  obliged  to  vindicate  himself  further,  he  adds :  Quod  si  ad  solam  corpo- 
{wfo.  the  reproach  of  not  having  cited  any  rum  jalutem  attenditis  et  eos  angelis  ae- 
miracles  wrought  by  him.  Wlut  he  says  quiparatis,  qui  membrorum  debilitates  je- 
on  this  point  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  juniis  et  orationlbus  integritati  rcstituunt, 
expression  of  the  Christian  sense  of  truth  magnum  quidem  est  quoq.  dicitis,  sed  hoc 
wluch  is  to  be  found  extending  through  all  Sanctis  quodammodo  et  medicis  command 
the  centuries.  Everything  —  says  he  —  esse  crebris  remediorum  manifestatur  even* 
depends  on  the  agency  of  God,  which  tibus.  Sed  et  quemlibet  in  his  talibas  mi- 
operates  on  man*!B  inmost  being,  produces  raculis  sublimem  oportet  magna  seipsnm 
mirades  from  within  outwards,  and  by  circumspectione  muniiti,  ^t  nee  jactantia 
means  of  miracles  quickens  the  inward  cmci^at  nee  appetitus  laudis  surripiat,  ne 
susceptibility  to  truth,  intus,  qui  modcra-  forte  quum  ahos  coopci^ntc  sibi  \irtute 
bator  quique  idololatras  et  incredulos  trahe;  sanayerit,  ipse  suo  vitio  valneratus  inte- 
bat  ad  fidem.    The  same  Spirit  distributed  rcat 

his  gifts  in  manifold  ways.     Uni  dabat       'Boniface  names  particularly  Jerome, 

fidem  ut  Fetro,  alteri  facundiam  praedica-  '  Angustin,  and  Gregoiy  the  Great,  because 

tionifl  at  Faulo,  and  as  an  mstrument  of  it  was  customary  to  appeal  especially  to  * 

the  same  Spirit  Bomface  had  sholm  him-  theif  authority  in  tha  Western  Church. 
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^fh' inaintainmg,  that  he  ootdd  continue  to  be  a  Christian  bishop^ 
though  the  father  of  two  sons  by  adultery.  It  is  probable,  that  Boni- 
.&ce  in  Ihis  case  allowed  himself,  a  little  prevarication  ;  and  because 
the  mdiriage  of  a  bishop,  conridered  firom  his  own  point  of  view,  was 
am '  irregulsunty,  chose  to  disparage  it  under  the  name  of  an  unlawful 
connection.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  Clement  defended  the 
legality  of  marriage  in  a  bishop,  on  such  grounds  as  he  found  stated 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Boniface,  agam,  accused  him  of  bringing 
back  Judaism,  because  he  declared  it  lawful  to  marry  the  widow  of  a 
decea^d  brother.  But  tiie  point  charged,  that  he  consddered  the 
Mosaic  law  stiD  obligatory  on  Christians,  would  lie  against  him  only 
in  case  he  declared  a  Christian  bourid,  accordmg  to  Deut. -25,  to 
Biarry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother,  when  the  latter  left  no  pos- 
terity ;  and  in  that  case,  he  must  have  declared  all  other  marriage 
with  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother  forbidden ;  because  all  other 
maniage  of  a  brothex^s  wife,  this  only  excepted,  is  forbidden  hi  the 
Mosaic  law.  Perhaps,  therefore,  he  only  pronounced  the  ecclesias- 
tical ordinance,  whereby  this  was  placed  among  the  prohibited  degiwes 
of  relationship,  an  arbitrary  one ;  and  Educed  the  abovementibned 
Mosaic  statute  in  evidence,  that  such  an  ordinance  had  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  divine  law,  since  otherwise  Moses  would  not  have 
aUowed  of  any  exception.  The  example  of  'Cilian  shows  how  impor- 
tant such  disputeid  points,  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  might 
become  to  ttie  missionaries.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  on 
another  kindred  point,  the  Christian  feelings  of  Boniface  himself 
brought  him  into  collision  widi  the  statutes  of  the  ecclesiastical  law.  - 
Although  he  found  the  principle  to  prevail  both  in  the  Roman  and  in 
Ihe  Fraiikish  churgh,  that  the  so^alled  spiritual  kinship  of  god-father 
or  godnmother  should  prevent  a  marriage  contract  betWeen  the  par- 
ties, yet  he  could  not  feel  the  propriety  of  it,  nor  did  it  seem  to  him 
to  iiave  any  foundation  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity; since  baptism  establishes  a  spiritual  relationship  among  all 
Christians.!  Finally,  this  Clement  taught,  as  Boni&ce  reports,  tiiat 
Chriist,  in  descending  to  Hades,  delivered  ihe  souls  not  only  of  be- 
lievers, but  also  of  unbelievers  and  idolaters.  This  we  must  under- 
Stond  as  follows :  He  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  common  doc- 
trine of  the  de%cen8U»  Ckriati  ad  ir^eroSy  according  to  which  Christ 
is  supposed  to  have  delivered  only  the  pious  dead  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  is,  he  found  in  this  doctrine,  because  he  held  only  to 
the  Scriptures,  an  intimation,  that  all  those,  who,  during  their-  life  on 
earth,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  message  of  the  gospel,  were 
after  their  death  taught  by  Christ  himself  to  know  him  as  the  Saviour, 
and  brought  into  fellowship  with  him.  A  reflecting  missionary  among 
the  heathen,  might  easily  be  led  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  doctrine, 
which  taught  that  all  pagans  were  unconditionally  lost  ;'3  while  to  the 

^  Quia   naUatenos   intelligere.  possum,  tismate  Christ!  et  ecdesiae  filii  et  filiae,  fra- 

ttoare  ia  i^no  loco  spiritnalis  propinqtdtas  tres  et  sorores  esse  comprobemtifl.    See  ep. 

in  conjnnctione  carnalis  c6pttlae  tarn  grande  39.  40  and  41 ,  f.  88.  etc. 

peccatum  sit,  quando  omnes  in  sacro  bap-*  *  Fr(»n  L  VIL  ep.  15  of  Gregory  tiie 

YOL.  m.  6 
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purely  human  feelings  of  those  to  irhoi^  the  Christiau  doctrine  was 
thus  presented,  much  offence  might  be  ^ven,  manjr  doubts  awak- 
ened in  their  minds.  Sut  whoever  was  led,  by  his  own  earful  exami- 
luttion  of  the  divine  word,  to  reject  that  doctrine,  would  easily  be 
tempted  to  go  further,  and  to  cast  himself  Ioosq  from  ihe  views 
hitherto  held  concerning  the  doctrine  of  predestLoation.  And  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  Boniface  actually  accuses  Clement  of  teaching 
other  things,  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  relative  to  the  diviae 
predestination.^  Whethef  Clement,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  maisk- 
tain  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,^  is  jb^  point  which  cannot  be 
certainly  determined.  Of  course,  neither  the  peculiar  spiritual  bent 
nor  the  doctrines  of  Clement,  were  suited  to  procure  for  him,  in  this 
rude  age,  so  large  a  number  of  followers,  a,s  flocked  after  the  fanatical 
Adelbert.3 

Boniface,  in  brin^LDg  his  complaint  against  these  two  persons  before 
pope  Zacharias,  proposed  that,  in  order  to  render  them  hannless,  they 
should  be  confined  for  life.  The  pope,  in  his  reply  to  Boniface's 
report,  A.  D.  745,  confirmed  the  sentence  by  which  they  were  con- 
demned, but  without  determining  anything  with  regard  to  their  per- 
sons, except  that  they  should  be  removed  from  their  spiritual  charges. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  perhaps  the  just  and  humane  Zachar 
rias  was  led,  by  another  report  from  Germany,  to  doubt  the  jus- 
tice of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  these  two  men;  for  about 
two  years  later,  in  747,*  he  ordered  a  new  investigation  mto 
the  cases  of  the  two  deposed  bishops.*  And  should  the^  be  coijn 
victed  of  having  in  any  respect  departed  from  the  right  way,  then 
if  they  showed  an  incUnation  to  be  set  right,  measures  were  to  be 
taken  for  proceeding  with  them  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
But  should  they  obstinately  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their  inno- 
cence, they  were  to  be  sent,  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  the 
most  approved  ecclesiastics,  to  Rome,  in  order  that  their  case  mi^ 
be  carefully  investigated  by  the  iapostohcal  see,  and  that  they  might 
then  be  treated  according  to  their  deserts.  So  important  was  it 
considered  by  the  pope,  to  take  care  tjiat  his  ageni^  should  not  p^- 
ceed  "^ith  injustice  or  harshness  against  two  men,  in  whom  he  could 
not  poa^ioiy  have  any  personal  interest;  and  so  far  was  hb  irom  being 
willing  u)  sacrifice  them,  by  ^ving  the  sanction  of  his  own  supreme 
judicial  authority,  lo  a  man  who  had  done  so  much  jbr  the  interests 

Great,  we  see  that  two  ecclesiastics  at  Con-  the'  deacon  Gemnftilus,  to  whom  he  en- 

8tantino[)le  iiad  also  come  to  the  concln-  trusted  the  management  of  his  caoso  with 

sion,  Cliri:>iuin   ad  inferos  descendentem  the  pope  (a  silver  ewer  and  a  napkin), 

omnes  qui  nlic  confiteruntar  cum  salvasse  might  tlirow  a  suspicion  upon  him,  were 

atque  a  pon»is  del)itis  libcrassc.    Wliich  to  it  not  the  custom  of  those  times,  as  is  evi- 

Gregoryjudj^ing  from  his  point  of  view,  dent  from  Boniface's  letters,  to  accompany 

the  common  doctrine  of  the  church,  ap-  letters  sent  from  a  distance  with  presents, 

pearcd  ex^rtiueiy  erroneous.  To  a  pope,  Boniface  sent  as  a  present  a 

*  Multaaiiii  iiorribiliadepraedestitiatione  napkin,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  feet  (viUosa), 

Dei.  and  a  small  sum  of  gold  or  silver. 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Scottis  Eri-  *  See  ep.  74. 

gena,  in  w'lioui  we  find  slxnilar  doctrines,  ^  TogeUier.with  Adelbert  is  here  men^ 

come  fn*'*<  livlandv  tioncd  a  certain  Godalsacius,  who  perhaps 

^  Tb«  f-rcscuu  which  Bonifiice  sent  to  was  associated  with  him. 
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of  ilie  papacy,  and  wbo  ever  remained  so  faithful  an  instrument  in 
promoting  them.  Had  the  interests  of  the  papacy  been  the  chief 
thing  aimed  at  by  the  pope,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  follow  at 
once  the  report  of  Boni&ce.  But  as  it  was,  the  powerful  Boniface 
seems  slill  to  have  found  means  to  delay  the  execution  of  the  pope's 
intentions. 

Respecting  the  fate  of  Clement,  we.  have  no  exact  information; 
though  it  is  certain,  from  the  character  of  his  doctrines,  that  he  could 
not  expect  any  more  favorable  issue  of  Ins  case  to  result  from  the. 
exammation  at  Rome.  But  with  regard  to  Adelbert  we  know,  that 
by  the  sentence  of  Boniface  he  was  subjected  to  imprisonment  fot  life, 
and  that  after  having  effected  his  escape  from  his  cell,  he  came  to  a 
miserable  end.^ 

This  was  not  the  only  case^  in  which  pope  Zacharias  showed  that 
he  w^as  not  to  be  governed  at  once  in  his  decisions  by  the  reports  of 
the  credulous  Boniface  —  a  man  so  ready,  on  soihe  misunderstanding 
of  his  oWn,  to  set  down  his  opponents  as  heretics — 1)ut  that,  he  was 
inclined  to  hear  these  opponents  speak  fdr  themselves.  Virgilius, 
another  Irish  priest  in  Bavaria,  got  into  his  first  difficulty  with  Boni- 
face, by  occasion  of  a  baptism  informally  administered.  Because 
the  ignorant  priest  had  been  guilty  of  an  error  in  repeating  some  of 
the  words  of  the  Latin  formula,^  Boniface  declared  that  the  baptism 
was  invalid,  and  n^ust  be  repeated.  Virgilius  protested  against  this ; 
he  ventured  with  Sidonius,  another  priest,  to  appeal  to  the  pope,  and 
tiie  latter  decided  against  Boniface.3  Th^  same  Virgilius,  who  seems 
to  have  steod  in  some  estimation  with  the  duke  Odilo,  afterwards  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  bishoprics  founded  by 
Boniface.  The  latter,  however,  endeavored  to  exclude  him.  H!e 
accused  Vir^  of  maintaining  the  heretical  opinion,  that  under  the 
earth  existed  another  wprld  and  other  pien  —  perhaps  a  misapprehen- 
sion; perhaps  the  opinion  that  there  were  antipodes.  Now  the  pope 
himself,  it  is  true,  found  this  opinion  objectionable;  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  inference  ^hich  might  be  supposed  to  follow,  that 
the  whole  human  race  did  not  spring  from  Adam,  that  all  men  were 
not  involved  in  the  original  sin,  that  all  did  not  need  a  Redeemer. 
And  on  the  presumption,  that  Boniface's  report  agreed  with  the  truth, 
he  decided  that  Virgil  should  be  deposed  from  the  priestly  dignity. 
He  addressed  a  threatening  letter  to  Virgil  and  Sidonius,  and  assured 
Boniface  tiiat  he  believed  him  rather  than  the  two  former.  .But  still 
he  summoned  them  both  to  Rome,  where  their  case  might  be  mord 
accurately  investigated,  and  a  definitive  sentence  passed  accordingly. 
Ajttd  the  result  teaches,  that  Virgil  must  have  succeeded  in  justifmg 
himself  before  the  popte,  for  he  became  bishop,  of  Salzburg,  and  at- 
tained afterwards  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.^ 

'  The  presbyter  of  Majence  relates  (see  fallen  upon,  robbed  and  murdered  hy  shep- 

Monumcnta  ed.  Peitz  IL  355),  that  he  was  herds, 
confined  in  the  conrent  of  ^Fulda,  but  that        "  In  nomine  pattia  et  fllia. 
te  succeeded  in  effecting,  his  escape,  with  a       »  See  ep.  62.  -^  ^ ,    .  ,  »• 

boot  full  tof  nuts,  by  which  he  meant  to        *  See  the  epigram  of  Alcum  upon  nun. 

soBtain  himself  on  the  way.    But  he  was  As  Boniface  fell  mto  collision  for  the  most 
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Though,  for  the  rest,  Boniface  coofltantlj  acted  in  subsorYieace  'to 
the  popes,  and  paid  them  the  utmost  deference,  yet  at  the  same  time 
he  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  what  a  pope  might  not  likcto  hear, 
when  the  dutj  of  his  calling  required  that  he  should  do  so.  He  fe^ 
lessly  censured  pope  Zacjiarias  for  permitting  the  Roman  church  to 
incur  the  charge  of  simony,  by  demanding  money  for  the  bestowment 
6f  the  pall.i  He  complaijis  in  a  letter  to  this  pope,  of  the  bad  exam- 
ple set  at  Some  to  the  ignorant  and  rude  people  from  Germany ;  of 
the  various  superstitious  practices  allowed  there  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary ;  of  4^e  custom  among  the  women  to  hang  amulets  around  their 
arms  and  limbs,  which  amulets  were  publicly  exposed  for  sale.  Now 
the  vulgar  Had  it  to  say,  that  such  things  were  done  at  Borne  under 
the  eyes  of  the  pope  ;  and  so  his  instructions,  he  said,  were  not  a  little 
hindered  of  their  eflfect.^  He  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Augustin  against  such  practices,  -^  and  urgently  demands  of  the  pope 
a  suppression  of  these  abuses.^ 

The  reformation  of  the  church,  accordiAg  to  the  plan  of  Bonifaoe, 
required  especially  the  reestablishment  of  a  well-devised  church  organ- 
ization, at  tiie  head  of  which  should  stand  the  pope  as  the  director  of 
the  whole.  All  the  bishops  should  hpld  the  same  relation  to  the  m^ 
tropolitans,  as  these  held  to  the  pope  himself.  As 'the  bishops,  when 
they  found  it  impossible  themselves  to  dp  away  abuses  in  their  dioceses, 
should  discharge  their  consciences,  by.  bringing  the  matter  before  their 
proper  superiors,  the  metropolitans,  thus  throwing  the  responsibility 
on  the  latter ;  so  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops  should  proceed  in 
the  same  way  towards  the  pope.*  And  an  oversight,  administered  on 
this  organical  plan,  over  the  whole  church,  might  undoubtedly,  in 
these  times  of  rudeness,  where  so  many  things  were  contrary  to  eccl^ 
siastical  order,  have  served  a  very  salutary  purpose :  but  the  metropo- 
litan constitution  was  not  so, well  adapted  to  the  relations,  of  tiie 
French  empire,  as  it  had  been  to  the  old  Soman  empire ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Frankish  bishops,  so  inclined  to  independence,  was  not 
ready  to  accomodate  itself  to  any  such  form.  Hence  Boniface  had 
on  this  point  many  obstacles  to  encounter.     True,  when  pope  Zacha- 

part .  with  educated   Irishmen  who  were  .had  acted  without  the  pope's  knowledge  6r 

striving  to  be  independent  of  him,  so  we  will. 

find  among  them  a  certain  Samson,  a  priest,  'Ep.  51.  Quae  omnia  eo,  quod  ibi  a 
who,  according  to  Boniface's  report  (ep.  82),  camaUbus  et  insipientibus  videntnr,  nobis 
had  asserted,  that  one  might  become  a  Chris-  hie  et  improperiom  et  impedimentum  pr«6- 
tian  by  the  imposition  of  the  hand  of  a  dicationis  et  doctrinae  perficiunt  * 
bishop,  without  baptism.  That  he  should  *  The  pope  did  not  deny,  that  sndi  aba- 
have  asserted  this  in  such  a  way,  that  a  ses  had  once  more  crept  in  at  Kdme ;  but 
priest  should  have  so  over-estimated  the  affirmed  that  since  he  had  attained  to  the 
importance  of  the  episcopal  laying  on  of  papal  dignity,  they  had  been  wholly  fiap- 
hands,  can  hardly  be  supposed,  and  we  are  pressed. 

here  forced  to  the  conjecture,  that  Boniface  *  See  ep.  73  to  the  English  Metropolitan 

had  not  rightly  apprehended  his  opponent's  Cuthbert,  to  wliom  he  scut  a  report  of  thia 

meaning.  administration  of  his  office  thus  far.    Sic 

'  Zacharias  himself  says  (ep.  60  f  148)  omnes   episcopi   debent  mctropolitano  et 

of  the  letter,  in  which  Boniface  complains  ipse  Romano  pontifici,  si'  quid  de  oonrtgea- 

of  this,  litterae  tuae  nimis  animos  nostros  ois  populis  apud  eos  impOssihile  est,  notom 

Qonturbaverunt.   lie  denies  the  whole  thing,  faceve  et  sic  alieni  fient  a  sanguine  i 

Perhaps  the  Officials  of  tlic  papal  chancery  mm  perditarum. 
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rias-'CoiitiAilied  to  hfan  the  banness  of  arrangm^  the  order  of  the 
Frankiah  churoh,  Bomface  ordained  three  metropobtans  for  this  church, 
and  the  pope  sent  him  the  palls  for  the  same.'  But  he  found  himself 
imable  to  carry  this  arrangement  immediately  into  effect.*  The  new 
German  church  also  continued  to  subsist  for  a  longer  time  vnthout 
metropoHtans.  It  is  true,  m  the  year  732,  pope  Gregory  III.  ap* 
pointed  Boni&ce  archbishop,  and  sent  him  the  paQ,'  but  without  a 
determinate  metropolis.  On  the  death  of  Ba^nfred,  bishop  of  Co- 
logne, in  744,  Boni&ce  proposed,  that  the  bishopric  of  Cologne  should 
be  conyerted  into  a  metropolis,  and  conferred  on  himself.^  This  was 
connected  wi&  "his  &yorite  plan,  to  rjssume  once  more  the.  personal 
superintendence  of  the  mission  among  ihe  Frieslanders,  which,  since 
die  death  of  Willibrord  in  739,  had  not  been  so  rigorously  conducted 
as  before ;  for  after  the  death  of  Willibrord,  he  reckoned  the  mission 
nmong  the  Frieidanders  ais  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
bim  as  papal  legate  among  these  tribes :  and  in  accordance  with  the  full 
powers  conferred  on  lum  for  that  purpose  by  the  mayor' of  the  palace, 
Carloman,  ^  he  had  ordamed  his  countryman  and  disciple,  the  priest 
Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht.  But  from  Cologne,  as  a  centre,  it  would 
be  easy  for  lum  to^  extend  hii^  watch  and  care  also  oyer  Friesland.* 
^c  Frankisb  nobles  were  generally  satisiSed  wi&  this  arrangement, 
and  the  pope  confirmed  it ;  but  a  portion  of  thje  clergy,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  intimations  of  Boni£Etce  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  were 
opposed  to  it.^  These,  as  it  seems,  were  composed  of  such  as  had  all 
&l<mg  formed  a  party  againdt  Bonifiskce.  The  pope  belieyed  tiiat  this 
opposition  might  be  deepised;  but 'subsequent  eyentd  showed  that  it 
was  of  moment.  In  addition  to  this,  another  eyent  happened,  which 
gaye  a  different  turn  to  the  dioke  of  a  German  metropolis. 


^  SiBcv  ep.  59  of  pope  Zacharias. 

'  The  pope  was  much  sjirprised  to  leam 
that  Boniface  afterwards  demanded  noth- 
ing bat  the  paUium,  and  asked  hinv  cur 
lantae  rei  facta  sitpermutatio  ?  ep.  60.  At 
the  conncil  of  Sousons,  in  the  y,far  744,.  he 
succeeded,  however,  in  secnringthe  appoint- 
ment of  two  metropolitans.  He  wrote,  at 
ftome  later  time,  to  the  pope,  exculpating 
himself,  (ep.  86)  de  eo  aatem.  qnod  jam 
praeterito  tempore  de  archiepiscopis  et  de 
pttUiis  a  Bomanik  eedeaia  petendis  joxtft 
promissa  Erancoram  sanctitati  restrae  no- 
taia.  feci,  indnlgentiam  apostolicae  sedis 
flagito,  qma,  quod  promisemnt,  tardantes 
noQ  InipleTemiit  et  adhuc  diffMtor  et  ren- 
tilatnr,  quid  inde  nedtoere  voluerint,  igno- 
mt&r,  sea  mea  vomtato  imfdeta  esset  pro- 
misaio. 
^  See  ep.  85. 

«  Widi  the  bishop  of  Cologne  Bonifaoe 
wilr  feU  out  The  fbnner  wanted  to  ex- 
tand  his  diocese  over  a  part  of  the  field  of 
labor  assigned  to  Boniface,  though  he  had 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  difinse  Chris- 
tianity among  the  pagan  tribes  b6rderinff 
on  hia  diocese.    Gregoiy  n,  ^o  decided 

6^ 


against  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  describes 
mm  as  l^e  episcopnm,  qai  uunc  usque  de- 
sidhi  quaidam  in  eadem  gente  praedicationls 
verbum  disseminare  neglexerat,  et  nunc 
sibi  partem, quasi  in  parochiam  defendiL 

•  See  ep.  105. 

*  Boniface  had  hinlself,  on-})roposing  th6 
establishment  of  a  mefropolitan  see  at  Co- 
logne, mentioned  the  circumstances,  whidL 
to  him  seemed  to  recommend  that  city  as 
a  proper  place  for  the  purpose,  as  the  pop'e 
says  (ep.  70) :  Civitatem  pertingentem  us- 
que ad  paganorum  fines  et  in  partes  Ger- 
manicarum  gentium,  ubi  antea  praedicasfl. 
That  not^entz,  as  it  reads  in  the  super- 
smption  of  th^  letter,  ed.  Wiiidtweni,  but 
Cologne  is  to  be  understood-^  which  Pagi 
flso  remarks — may  be  gathered  not  onlj 
from  ibe  drcomstances  stated,  but  aJso 
ttom  what  the  pope  expressly  says  in  the 
same  letter:  Decivitate,quaenuperAgrip- 
pina  vocabatnr,  nnnc  vero  Colonia  iuxta 
petitionem  Fnmcoram  per  nostrae  aiKtori* 
tatis  praeceptnm  nonuni  tao  Metropolia 
confirpavimns. 

f  Quidam  falsi  sacerdcftes  et  Mfaiimatici 
hbo  impedire  oonati  siqitb 
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In  the  army,  which  in  744  marched-  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thorin- 
gama  against  the  Saxons,  was  Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz.^  He  wad  slain 
by  a  Saxon ;  and  Charlemagne  appcmited  his  son,  by  name  Gewillieb^ 
to  succeed  him  in  the  office.  This  son,  though  in  other  respects  a  per- 
son of  blameless  manners,  ye^t^  wanted  both  the  disposition  and  ihe 
education  requisite  for  a  spritual  office  ;>  being  passionately  devoted, 
as  probably  his  father  also  had  been,  to  the  sports  of  tiie  forest* 
When  the  two  armies  again  met  in  the  field,  Ge^^eb  challenged  the 
slay^  of  his  father  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons,  and  killed  him  on  tiie 
spot,  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  In  pursuance  of  &e  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  passed  at  his  o^  suggestion,  Boniface  was  obliged  to  demaxid 
that  GewiUieb,  who,  though  a  bishop,  still  bore  the  sword,  should  be 
deposed  fix)m  his  office.  This  was  done  at  a  synod  in  the  year  745, 
oyer-  which  Boniface  himself  presided.  In  this  -  case,  it  was  the 
less  possible  to  accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  because  the  transfer 
of  the  metropolitan  see  to  Mentz,  would,  according  to  what  we  have 
already  remarked,  be  directly  opposed  to  his  own  wishes  and  cherished 
plans.  Besides,  he  ooudd  not,  at  the  begininng,  have  possibly  conjeo- 
turedj  that  the  deposition  of  Gewillieb  would  be  followed  by  this 
result;  since  he  was  still  negotiating  with  the  pope,  for  the  eatablish- 
n(ient  of  the  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne..  Gewilfieb,  it  is  true, 
repaired  to  Bojne  for  the  purpose  of  laying  his^  appeal  before  the  pope, 
and  the  latter  kept  the  investigation  of  the  affab  in  his  own  hai^ ; ' 
but  the  issue  of  it  must  doubtiess  have  led  to  the  confirmation  of  t^e 
sentence  passed  by  the  German  synod.  The  removal  of  Gewillieb,  and 
the  vacancy  left  in  the  bishopric  of  Mente,  now  enaUed.the  party  who 
strove  to  hmder  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  see  at  Cologne,  to 
carry  their  point ;  and  it  w^s  thought  advisable  to  make  the  mij  of 
Mentz,  which  had  already  enjoyed  that  honor,  once  more*  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric.  Boniface,  in  conmiunicatihg  this  decii^on  of  the 
Fralukish  princes  and  nobles  to  the  pope,  besought  the  latter,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  be  allowed,  on  aec6unt  of  his  great  age  and 
bodily  infirmities,  to  consecrate  some  other  person  than  himself  to  the 
office  of  archbishop.  This  petition  of  Bon^ace  was  certainly  not  an 
act  of  dissimulation  or  hypocritical  humility,  traits  of  which  not  tiie 
least  vestige  can  be  detected  in  his  general  character.  Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  necessary  so  to  understand  it,  as  if  he  wished  to  dev6te  his 
already  far  advanced,  but  still  energetic  old  age  to  an  inactive  repose. 
Perhaps  his  simple,  motive  was  to  avoid  the  great  burden  of  outward 

.  ^  Wfl  are  indebted  for  a  circumstantial  tantam  quod  cam  herodiis  et  canibiu  ,per 
account  of  this  event  to  that  presbyter  of  semet^psom  jocabator.  If  he  is  the  indi- 
Mentz,  to  whose  report  we  hare  'akeadj  •  yidnal  whom  Bonifitce  deteribes  ii\  his  let- 
referred  on  a  former  page.  TraCf  hia  ter  to  the  pope  (seeep.  70)  "adalterati  de- 
BtntementB  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  are  in  rid  et  homicidae  filins,  in  adnlterio  natns 
this  Case  fnU  of  anachronisms;  bnt  in  et  absque  disdplina  nntiitas;*'  we  most 
Mentz,  where  he  wrote,  he  might  eaisily  ob-  remember,  that  from  his  own  pointof  view 
tarn  better  information  on  this  particular  he  might  thus  describe  a  bishop  living  in 
subject,  and  his  account  wears  altogether  wedlock,  and  taking  an  actiye  part  in  war. 
the  impress  of  truth.  '  He  sajs  in  his  letter  to  Bontfkoe :  Dnm 

'  The.  presbyter  of  Mentz  says  of  him:,  Kdrenerit,  ut  Domino  placaeiit,  fiet. ' 

Hie  aatenihonMtismoriba8,iU>fenmt»  Dili  • 
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bafliness  wbich  mnst  be  coimecjb^  with  the  admimstration  of  the  Gennan 
ArdibiahopriCy  and  not  tp  suffer  his  labors  as  papal  legate,  from  whose 
duties  be  by  no  means  wished  to'b^  released,  to  be  circumscribed  by 
being  obliged  to  confine  -himself  to  a^distinet  arch-^piscopal  see,  and 
one  of  sadb  a  character  as  seemed  to  promise  him  but  little  freedom 
for  missionary  journeys.  He  wished  1x>  consecrate  his  last  energies, 
.freely  and  exclusively,  to  the  histi^ctioa  pf  the  pagan  and  newly  con^ 
verted  populations  helon^ng  to  his  field  o£  labor,  to  which  he  also 
reckoned  Friesland. 

He  had  already,  some  years  earlier,^  requested  of  Pope  Zacharias, 
that  he  mi^t  be  allowed  to  select,  and  <»*dain  a  presbyter  to  succeed 
him  in  his  office ;  some  such  person  as,  after  common  dehberation, 
should  appear  to  him,  under  the  existing  circumstance8,.the  most  suit- 
able for  the  plpce ;  and  he  referred  to  the  fact,  that  <3rregory  III,  had 
in  the  presence  of  Zacharias  at  Home,  already  invited  him  to  select  for 
himself  and  consecrate  a  successor ;  — •  whether  it  wi^,*  that  B(»i£(tce 
even  now  entertained  the  purpose  just  menti<med  of  eommittiiig  to  or 
sharing  with  another  thfi  adnnnistration  of  the  external  affairs  of  the 
church,  60  as  to  leave  himself  more  freedom  for  the  work  of  religious 
instruction ;  or  whe^ther,  remembering  the  uncertaintyrof  life,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  constantly  e3qx)sed  amcmg  the  pagans,-  he 
wished  with  a  prudent  regard  to  the' future,  to  have  everytiiing  so.ai^ 
noged,  that  after  hi&  dea&  the  young  church  should  not  go  to  destruc- 
tion.  But  the  pid  eccleeiastical  laws  did  not  permit,  Siat  a  bishop 
flfaould  nominate  and  ordain  his  successor,  during  fai»own  life-time,  a 
fiict  of  which  Boniface,  perhaps  was  not  aware.  And  the  question 
now  eamo/  up,  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of  Boni&ce  to  the 
pope,  whether  considering  the  extraordiiiary  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  pope  ought  to  depart  fiK>m  the^  accustomed  form;  as  indeed  it 
diould  seem  that  tlie  altogether  new  and  difficult  relations  of  things 
must  often  call  fcMr  deviations  of  this  sort.  But  so  thought  ,not  the^pope^ 
at  that  time.  He  rephed  to  him'  that  Ins  request,  bemg  incompatible 
witb  tlie  laws  of  the  church,  could  in  nowise  be  granted.  !Even  werp 
ttie  pope  desirous  of  it,  still  it  was  not  in  his  power,  to  confer  on  him 
this  favor ;  for  as  no  man  knew,  whetiier  he  or  his  fellow  stood  nearest 
the  grave,  so  it  might  easily  happen,  that  his  destined  successor  might 
be  outlived  by  himself.^  He  could,  however,  select  some  priest  as  his 
q)ecial  assistant  in  dischar^g  the  duties  of  his  .office,  who  after  having 
proved  himself  in  the  work,  might  be  found  worthy  of  a  more  exaltpd 
station.  Let  it  only  be  your  constant  prayer,  said  the  pope,  that  a 
saccessor  Well-pleasing  to  God  may  be  provided  ^or  you ;  and  if  the 
priest  whom  you  may  select  diould  live,  and  at  the  close  of  your  own 
life  be  fo^und  stall  fitted  for  the  office,  you  may  then  publicly  designate 
ttiis  person  as  yotur  successor  and  he  may  come  to  Kome  and  receive 
Us  ordination.  Even  this,  he  said,  had  never  before  been  granted 
to  any  one.  .  ^ 

When  Boniface  next  presented.his  proposal  to  redgn  tbe  ardbi^pis- 
oopol  office^  the  pope  with  a  view  to  enco^irage  him,  in  his  old  age,  ta 

*S6eep.51.  '•Seesd.'WMtweinp.lia.^ 
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SiTBeyerance  in  his  multipKed  aod^maiufokl  lai>oift  oanceded  slall  more* 
e  \?Tote  him^  thaA  he  ought  by  no  means-  to  leave  iihe^piscopal  see  at 
Mentz,  but  should  let^  the  word  of  our  Lord  be  fiiMlled  in  his  case, 
Matth.  24 :  13,  He  tiiat  persevereth  unto  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But 
if  tiie  Lord  gave  him  an  altogether  suitable  person,  qualified  to  watirii 
over  the  welfare  of  souls,  he  might  consecrate  him  a  bishop  as  his  oim 
representative  ;  and  such  a  person  might  everywhere  act  as  his  colleague' 
in  tbe  service  of  the  church.  Having  obtained  tins  privilege  of  the 
pope,  he  now  determined^  to  prepare  a  retreat  for  his  last  days,  at  his 
favorite  foundation,  the  monastery  of  Futda ;  tiiere  to  afresh,  in  some 
measure,  his  enfeebled  body  now  Sullering  under  the  effects  of  his  long 
labors  and  advanced  age.  Li  advising  the  pope  of  this  step,  he  gav« 
hun  to  understand,  tiiat  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  but  that  he  meant,  418  Zachariaa  had  exhorted 
him,  to  persevere  in  it  to  the  end ;  thatr  the  monastcTy  of  <Fulda  was 
the  most  convenient  of  all  plsM^es  for  devoting  his  last  energies  to  the 
good  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  had  preached  the  gospel,  ^^  for  the  four 
nations  to  whom,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  have  preach^  the  word  of 
Christy  dwell  in  a  circle  around  this  spot.  To  tl^dse  I  would  be  nseful 
00  lon^  as  I  live  or  ha\Pe  my  senses;  for  I  wish  to  persetere  in  tfaa 
service  of  the  Soman  church,  among  the  German  people  to  wfa<»n  I 
was  .sent,  and  to  obey  your  commands.''^ 

Among  the  last  public  acts  of  Boniface  in  Germany^  belongg  ^tha 
part  he  took  in  a  political  revolution,  which  was  not  wi^out  its  impors- 
tonee,  as  contributing  ^  the  finn  establishmentr  of  the  new  eccleaaati- 
cal  foundations.  The  mayor  of  the  paface,  Pipin,  after  having  for  ft 
long  time  exercised  the  royal  <mtkority,  determined  to  assume  the  royal 
namsy  and  to  deprive  the  last  branch  of  the  old  le^timate,  rulmg 
family,  Childeric  HI,  who  was  in  fact,  a  king  only  in'  name,  also  of 
this  name.  That  he  could  believe  it  possible  to  justify,  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  this  illegal  act  to  his  own  conscience  and  in  the  eyes  d 
the  people,  this  without  doubt  was  already  one  result  of  the  influetice 
exercised  by  Boniface  in  changing  the  religious  mode  of  thanking,— 
a  result  of  the  new  point  of  view  in  which  the  church  was  presented, 
as  a  theocratical  institution,  and  the  po{$e,  as  theocratic^  head  ov6r 
the  nations.  To  Boniface  himself,  it  must  have  appeared  of  tiie  utmost 
advantage  to  his  field  of  labor,  that  Pipin  by  assuming  the  royal  tiamo 
flbould  obtain  still  gresLter  authority,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  a  stronger 
ehieek  on  the  individual  Dukes,  whose  arbitrary  will  threatened  to 
become  destructive  to  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  with  the 
viewi  he  entertamed  respecting  ^e  relation  of  the  church  to  civil  so- 

^Bp.  82.  tipergratiitinBeidhcimas,  in  cih;iiitaioci 

*  He  proposed  HtSs  to  tlie  pope  some  jearH  ht^uB  nabitare  dioosctintnr.  Qmbusenm  tos- 

]irter,  in  the  letter,  in  which  00  roqitesteid  tn  intiroessioiie,  qwindiu  tiyq  yel  sapioi 

him  to  oOhfirm  what  he  had  done  in  found-  utilis  esse  possum.    Cupio  enim  vestris  ora^ 

ine  (he  monastery  of  Fnlda^  ep.  S6.  tionibus,  oomitante  gratis  Dei  in  familiaft- 

*ii  dtto  loco  propositi  a^uontulnm  Vd  tate  Romanae  ecelesiae  et  vestro  ser^tio, 

yilbdui^btisfessitmseneciifte  corpus  reqni-.  inter  Germaiiicas  gentes,  ad  qnas  misstf 

escendo  i«cupen^e,  et  post  mo^m  jac^re.  fui,  persererare  et  praeoepto  vestro  obediie- 
Qut^enia^pOpolit^atWrltaKCSir^ 
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cietj)  and  of  the  pope  to  ibe  clinrch,  such  an  act,  promising  tp  be  so 
adyantageoos  both  to  church  and  statie,  could  easily  be  rendered  legal 
by  the  decision -of  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  organ  of  Christ  in  the 
gpyemment  of  t^xe  household  of  faiQiJ  !f rom  the  close  aUiancp  be- 
tween Boni£BMse  and  the  pope,  from  his  position  as  mediator  b^tweeu 
the  latter  and  the  Frankish  church,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  nego- 
tiations concerning  this  important  matter,  were  not  managed  without 
his  intervention ;  thou^  it. remains  uncertain,  whether  anything  in  the 
oral  communications  which  BQniface'fj  delegate,  the  presbyter  Lull,  is 
said  to  have  made  about  this  period  to  the  pope,  had  reference  to  this 
business.^  Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  Boniface,  who  in  the  year  752^  at 
Spiissons,  by  the  pope's  commission,  administered  to  Fipin  the  royal 
uliction. 

lEs  vast  field  of  labor  among  foreign  nations  did  not,  however,  ren 
delr  Boniface  forgetful  of  hia  native  land.  Though  his  duties  compelled 
him  to  forego  his  cherished  wish  of  returning  there  once  more,  yet  he 
eyer  took  a  specia.1  interest  in*  its  Affairs.^  He  maintained  a  constant 
con^spondence  with  bishdps,  monks,  nuns  and  princes  of  his.country^ 
and  as  it  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  —  to  use  his  own  words^  —  to  hear 
his  countrymen  praised  so  he  was  grieved  at  bemg  told  of  their  feiults. 
He  was  much  pained  on  learning,  that  one  of  the  .princes  of  his  native 
land,  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  led  an  immpral  life ;  and  thereby  en- 
couraged immorality  among  hii^  people,  and  that  he  was  guilty  of  aj> 
bitrarily  appropriating  the  property  of  the  church,  conceiving  hims^elf 
both  bound  and  fully  authorized,  by  the  pope's  commission,  to  e3;ert  his 
influence  against  any  unchristian  conduct  which  came  to  his  knowledge 
amoAg  the  nations,  even  beyond  the  more  ntoow  circle  under  his  im- 
mediate superintcjidence,*  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  transmit^  in 
the  name  of  a  small  synod,  a  ,very  decided  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
this  petty  sovereign.  ^In  this  letter  he  described  to  him,  how  severely, 
to  the  shame  of  the  English  people,®  the  violation  of  chastity  was  pun- 
ished in  the  mother  CQuntry^  among  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons,  wh6  fol- 
lowed the  laws  of  God  written  on  the  heart;  and  held  up  for  his  warn- 
ing the  divine  judgments  on  immoral  nations.  But  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  the  prince,  and  secure  a  favorable  reception  of  this  ad- 
monitory epistle,  Boniface  wrote  him  also  another  shorter  letter,  which  he 
accompanied  with  present^,  namely,  a  hawk,  two  falcons,  two  shields 
,  and  two  lances.^    He  exhorted  the  primate  of  the  [Einglish  churchy 

'  Thus  Willibald,  in  the  life  of  Bdniface  amicitiam'et  qnod  de  eadem  gente  Anglo- 

f  23,  shows  that  this  insurrection  of  pagans  ram  iiati  dt  enatriti  hie  peregrinamiir  ep. 

ism'inThnringiatuKi  been  in  great  meaa^  71.  .  . 

lire  provoked  by  the  tyrannical  Dukes.  *  In.tfie  letfer  referred  tp :  Bonis  et  lau- 

■  See  ep.  86  concerning  Lull,  habet  se-  dibus  gentis  nostrae  laetamur,  peocatjfl  <Bt 

creta  quaedam  mea,  quae  soM  pietati  Tea-  Titnperaliionibus  contristamur. ' 

true  profiteri  debet  ^  See  ep.  54  as  the  praeceptum  Kpmau 

•  in  writing  to  a  priest  of  hi&natiye  land,  pon^cis,  si  alicubi  vidcrem  inter  Christi- 

to  whom  he  sent  the  letter  of  recommenda-  anos  pergens  popnlos  erroftieos  vcl*  ecclesi- 

tiou,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  pur-  asticas  rmlas  depravatas  vel  homlMi  ft 

pose  of  being  transmitted  to  the  king  of  the  ^tholica  fide  abductos,  .ad  viam  saluds  in- 

Iferciani,  he  says :  Haec  verba  admonitionis  vitare  et  revocare  totis  viribus  nltorer. 

Bostrae  «d  ilium  regem  propter  nihil  aliud  *  Cp.  73. 

direximoa,  nisi  .propter  poiam  cantatiB  ^  Ep.  65.         . 
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Itrclibisliop  Cnthbert  of  Canterburjr,*  infcrming  hitti  of.  the  regulations 
adopted  by  himself  in  the  Frankish  and  German  chnrches;  to  t&ke 
meafinres  for  improying  the  condi^on  of  the  church  in  England ;  and 
it  was  probably  owing  to  his  influeiice,  which  extended  even  to  ^nB 
distant  region,  that  in  the  year  747,  a  synod  for  the  reformation  of 
jibnses  was  convened  at  Cloveshove  (Gliff),  under  ttie  presidency  of 
this  archbishop. 

Boniface,  acting  on  the  permission  he  had  received  from  the  pope, 
appointed  his  countryman  Lull,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years  trained 
under  his  eye^  and  had  served  as  his  colleague,  to  succeed  him  in 
office,  and  ordained  him  a  bishop.  Nothing  was  wanting,  except  that 
he  should  be  recognized  as  his  successor  by  ro^al  authority,  and  Hva^ 
secured  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  such  a  relation. 
Impressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  infirmities  of  age  announced  for 
him  a  speedy  death,*  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the  care  of  provid- 
ing for  his  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  destruction  or  dismember- 
ment  of  which  he  had  reason  to  fear,  unless  they  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  firm  and  able  head,  such  as  he  wished  to  ^ve  iiiem 
in  the  person  of  Lull.  The  letter  in  which  he  solicited  Fulrad,  the 
Franldsh  lord  cTiamberlain,  to  bring  this  matter*  before  king  Pepin, 
touchingly  expresses  the  paternal  anxiety  of  Boniface  for  those  who 
had  been  committed  by  God  to  his  pastoral  care :  "  Nearly  all  my 
disciples — he  writes  —  are  foreignejrs  —  a  few  priests,  established  at 
various  prints  for  the  service  of  the  church  and  of  the  people  ;  monks, 
distributed  among  the  monasteries,  for  the  'purpose  of  teaching  the 
children  to  read ;  and  many  aged  per&ons,  who  nave  long  lived  and 
labored  with  me  and  sustauied  me.  For  all  these  I  am  anxious,  lest 
after  my  death  they  become  scattered.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  they 
tnay  enioy  a  share  of  your  protection,  so  that  they  may  not  be  scat- 
tefed  Uke  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  that  the  people  living  on  th^ 
borders  of  the  pagans  may  not  lose  the  law  of  Chnst.  I  beg  ear- 
nestly, in  the  name  of  God,  that  you  would  cause  my  son  and  fellow- 
bishop  Lull,  to  be  appointed  for  this  service  of  the  people  and  tho 
churches,  as  a  preacher  and  guide  of  the  priests  and  the  people. 
And  I  hope,  if  God  so  will,  that  in  him  the  priests  will  find  a  guide, 
the  monks  a  teacher  of  their  rule,  and  the  Christian  people  a  faithful 
preacher  and  shepherd.  I  beg  such  a  fiivor  especially  for  this  reason, 
because  my  priests  sui^tain  a  miserable  life  on  the  borders  of  the  hear 
then.  Bread  to  eat  they  can  obtain  by  their  own  exertions;  but 
clothing  they  cannot  find  there,  unless  they  receive  help  and  counsel 
from  other  quarters ;  for  so  have  I  sostained  them,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  persevere  in  their  labors  for  the  people  in  those  places." 

Having  obtained  what  he  wished,  and  thus  piade  the  preservation 
of  the  German  church  independent  of  his  oWn  existence,  Boniface 
concluded  not  to  follow  out  .his  jearlier  intention  of  passing  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  but  to  consecrate  them 

*  Ep.  73.  militer  videtnr,  wt  vitam  latam  tempondem 

•  Ep.  90,  to  the  Frantish  lord  chambeiv    et  carstim  dieram  rttorum  per  istas  iaSa* 
Un  Fulrad,  qaod  mihi  et  amidB  meis  si-    mitates  cito-debeatt  finire. 
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to  ibe  work  mUx  vrlick  his  nusaionary  activity  had  fiist  oQnHndneed. 
Probably  it  was  with  a  special  view  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  enter 
agaii\,  in  a  more  direct  and  personal  maamer,  upon  this  mission  la 
Friesland,  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  make  4ie  city  of  Cologne  the 
seat  of  his  archbishopric.  But  now  he  was  brou^t  into  collision  with 
the  newly  appointed  bishop,  Hildegar  of  Cologne;  for  the  latter 
availed  himself  of  certain  clanna,  founds  on  ancient  tradition,  to 
niake  the  church  of  Utrecht  dependent  on  himself;  though  he  took 
no  active  part  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  those  regions.  Boniface 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bishops  of  Cologne,  whfo  gave 
tfaemselvps  no  concern  about  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders,  had 
no  claims  to  make,  upon  this  province  of  ihe  church,  bi;t  that  the 
church  of  Utrecht  had  been  founded  by  pope  Serous,  as  a  metropolis 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Frieslandera,  and  subject  only  to  the  pope^ ; 
whence  also  it  followed,  that  this  ohurdi  ought,  for  the  present,  to  stand 
under  no  oversight  but,  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  pope  had  committed 
to  him,  as  his  legate,  ihe  oversight  over  all  these  churches,  planted 
among  pagan  nations.  It  is  so  much  more  reasonable'  to  trace  thid 
controversy  of  Boniface  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne  to  his  desire  of 
once  more  taldng  upon  himself,  as  papal  legate,  the  direction  of  the 
mission  in  Friesland,  that  we  should  hardly  be  justified  in  adopting 
the  c<}ntrary>supposition,  and.  in  ascribing  the  plan  of  his  journey  to 
Friesland  to  an  ambition  which  incited  him  to  make  good  his  power  Of 
Idgate  in  that  countay  against^  the  bishop-  of  Colore.  Why  should 
he  have-  sought,  through  so  many  dangers  and  diffi^ties,  at  such  an 
advanced  period  of  l2e,*to  acquire  for  his  few  remaining  days  an 
honor,  which  in  a  much  more  convenient  and  less  hazardous  way,  he 
could  have  procured  for  himself  by  negotaation  with  the  pope,^  and 
with  the  king  of  the  Franks  ? 

Boniface  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Friesland,  in  the  be^mnii^  of 
the  year  755,  under  the  firm  persuaidon  that  he  should  never  return. 
With  this  conviction,  he  took  leave  of  his  disciple  Lull,  and  oob^. 
mended  to  him  the  preservation  and  prosecution  of  the  wbrk  begun  by 
himself,  and  in  particular  the  completion  of  the  church,  now  erecting 
at  Fulda,  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  deposited.'  In  the  book-K^ieei, 
which  he  was  in  the  haUt  of  taking  with  him  wherever  he  went,3 
that  he  might  have  a  supply  of  spiritual  books  at  hand,  fixnn  which  he 
ooidd  read  or  sing  by  the  way -^  he  gave  his,  disciple  charge  to  place 
ashroud,  in  which  his  body  was  to  be  enveloped  and  conveyed  to  the 
m<mastery  of  Fulda.     With  a  small  retinue,  composed  partly  of  clergy 

*  See  cp.  105  to  pope  Stephen  II.      ."  infer  from  this,  that  if  the  text  of  this 

'  It  is  Angular,  that  the  bishop  of  Co-  charter  is  correct,  yet  it  could  not  in  this 

lo^e  provoked  this  controversy,  in  oppo-  form  obtain  from  the  first  the  power  of 

sition  to  the  papal  charter  founding  the  law. 

metropolitan  see  at  Mentz  (see  Vvordt^  *  The  priest  firom  Dtrecht  says  of  him, 

wein  ep.  88),  by  virtue  of  which  Utrecht  ^  18 :  Quocunque  ibat,  semper  libros  s*- 

aad  Cologne  werifc  subordinated  to  it;  and  cum  gestabat.    Iter  agendo  vero  vel  scrip- 

that  Boniface  did  not  appeal,  before  pope,  toras  >lectitabat,  v^   psalmos   hymnosye 

Stephen  II.,  to  the  authority  of  this  ar>  caaebat 
nngement  by  his  predecessor.    We  might 
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and  mozJcs,  and  partly  of  servants,  he  embarked  on  a  boat  by  fbe 
river  tthine,  and  landed  at  the  Zuyder  sea.  His  disciple,  bishop 
Eodan,  jomed  him  in  Friesland.  Thej  traveled  the  country ;  many 
received  them  gladly;  they  baptized  thousands  and  founded  new 
ohurches.  Boni&ce  had  sent  numbers  home,  after  having  ihstructed 
and  baptized  them,  with  the  direction  to  return  to  him  on  an  appointed 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  established  hunself  with  his  associates  in  tents,  on 
the  river  Burda,  not  &r  from  Dockingen,^  and.  it  was  the  fifth  of 
June,  755,  when  he  expected  the  return  of  his  spiritual  children. 
Early  in  tiie  mcnning,  ]pie  Jieard  at  a  dis'tance  the  noise  of  an  ap- 
proachmg  multitude,  and  full  of  joy  came  forth  from  his  tent ;  but  he 
soon  found  himself  painfully  nnstoken.  The  clash  of  weapons  aift- 
nounced  anything  but  a  friendly  disposition  and  purpose  in  the  ap- 
proaching bands.  The  truth  was,  that  numbers  of  the  pagans,  mad- 
dened to  find  that  Boniface  drew  away  so  many  from  idplatry,  had 
conspired  to  devote  ihis  day,  when  so  many  were  to  be  received  into 
tiie  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  to  vengeance  for  their  gods.  The 
lay  servants  would  have  defended  Boniface  with  their  weapons  ;  but 
he  forbade  them.  With  the  relics  in  his  hand,  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue  ; .  he  exhorted  his  attendants  not  to  fear  those,  who  could  only 
kill  the  body,  not  harm  the  soul ;  but  rather  to  be  mindful  of  the 
infallible  promises  of  their  Lord,  and  to  confide  in  him,  who  would 
soon  bestow  on  their  souls  the  reward  of  everlasting  glory.  Thus,  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  died  a  martyr  ;*  and  with  Imn,  many  of  his 
companions,  as  well  as  the  bishop  Eodan,  died  the  same  death.^ 

Boniface  left  behind  him  a  series  of  disciples,  who  labored  on  in  his 
sprit,  zealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  youth,  to 
the  business  of  clearing  up  and  cultivating  the  soil,  partiy  as  bishops 
and  priests,  partly  as  abbots.  Among  these,  the  abbot  Gregory  takes 
an  important  place,  who  prosecuted  tiie  work  in  Friesland.  The  sin- 
gular manner  in  which  this  person,  while  a 'young  man,  was  led 
to  attach  himself  to  Boni&ce,  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
power,  which  the  latter  exerted  over  the  minds  of  youth.  When  Bon- 
iface, on  his  second  journey  fix)m  Friesland  to  Thuringia  and  Hes^, 
came  into  the  territory  of  Triers,  he  met,  in  ^  monastery  near  this 
town,  with  ^  hospitable  reception  from  a  certain  abbess  Addula,  who, 
sprung  from  a  noble  family,  had  retired  from  theu  society  of  the  great 
world  to  this*  spot.  During  meal-time,  the  duty  was  assigned  to  her 
nephew  Gregory  (a  boy  fourteen  years  old,'  who  h^d  just  returned 
from  school),  to  read  some  passages  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  Boni- 
face praised  him  for  reading  so  well ;  and  asked  him  to  translate  what 
he  had  read  into  the  German  language.    As  he  was  compelled  to  oon- 

^  Docknm,  between  Franeker  and  Gro-  abont  to  be  struck,  made  9,  pillow  for  hia 

ningen.  head  of  a  volome  ot  the  gospels. 

'  The  presbyter  of  Utrecht  informs  ns,  '  According  to  the  story  01  the  ecdesiaa- 

Ihat  in  £he  .district  where  this  occurred,  an  tic  of  MQnster,  there  were  fifty-two  of 

old  woman  was  still  living,  who  related  them, 
that  Boniface,  when  he  saw  the  fatal  blow 
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fees  Ilis  ioabilitj,  Boni&ce  himself  traiislated  and  explmned  the  pas- 
sages read,  and  made  the  whole  the  subject  of  a  discourse,  which  left 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  youth.  The  latter  felt  himself 
so  drawn  towards  him,  that  he  declared  himself  resolved  to  go  with 
him,  and  neyer  to  leave  him,  that  he  might  learn  from  him  how  to  xmder- 
stand  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  grand-mother,  to  whom  Boniface  was 
at  that  time  wholly  unknown,  did  all  in  her  power  to  dissuade  tiie  boy 
from  executing  his  resolution ;  but  in  vain.  He  told  her,  if  she  would 
not  give  him  a  horse  he  would  follow  Boniface  on  foot  wherever  he 
went.  Finally  she  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  gave^  him  a  horse  and 
servants,  that  he  might  be  able  to  follow  the  missionary  in  his  jour- 
neys.i  ^rom  this  time  forward  he  was  the  companion  of  Boniface 
amidst  every  difficulty,  and  went  with  him  also  on  his  last  journey  to 
Eriesland.^  And.  now  since  bishop  Eodan  had  suffered  martyrdom 
with  his  teacher,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht'  was  for  the  present 
unoccupied,.  Gregory  took  upon  himself  the  whole  care  of  the  mission 
in  Friesland,  which  chai-ge  wus  also  conferred  on  him  by  pope  Stephen 
n.  and  by  king  Pipin.  He  did  not  assume,  it  is  true,  the  episcopal 
dignity,  but  remained  a  priest }  whether  he  was  deterred  by  Ins  mod- 
esty from  aspiring  after  a  higher  rank,  or  whether  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  episcopal  office  did  not  agree  with  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  pecuBar  calling,  or  whether  it  was  that  special  reasons,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  prevented  the  re-occupancy  of  the  bishop- 
ric. But  as  abbot  of  a  mona^ry  at  Utrecht,  to  which  boys  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  Bavarian,  Suevian,  Frieslandish,  and  Saxon  extraction 
were  sent  to  be  educated,  he  had  an  ample  field  of  activity.  He 
himself  labored  in  instructing  the  Christian  and  pagan  population; 
and  he  founded  a  missionary  school,  from  whicli  missionaries  went 
forth  ii)to  various  fields.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  bishop,  he  got 
episcopal  ordination  conferred  in  his  native  land  on  Alubert,  an  Bng- 
lish  clergyman,  wha  had  joined  him  in  his  work.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
more  than  seventy  years ;  and  labored  as  a  faithfid  teacher,  to  the  end. 
Three  years  before  his  death,  in  the  year  781,  he  was  attacked  on 
bis  left  side  by  a  stroke  of  pialsy.  Yet  he  did  not  cease  laboring  fi)r 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  culture  of  his  people,  until  his  disease 
became  so  severe,  that  he  had  to  be  borne  on  the  arms  of  his  scholars 
wherever  his  presence  was  needed.  In  his  Idst  hours,  his  disciples 
gathered  round  his  bed,  to  hear  firom  his  lips  the  word  of  exhortation; 
and  to  be  edified  by  the  example  of  his  fisdth.  /^He  wiU  not  die 
today,"  said  they  to  e?u;h  othoB; — but  summoning  his  last  powers, 
he  turned  to  them  and  said :   ^^  To-day  I  shall  have  my  release."    He 

^  Lindger,  the  disciple  and  biog^pher  mns,  anus  atqne  'idem  spiritns  Dei,  qui 

of  Greeorj,  who  had  without  doabt  re-  omnia  operator  in  omnibos  diyidens  dng^- 

ceived  mis  story  from  his  own  month,  says  lis  prout  rolt 

respecting  it ;  Idem  spiritns  videtur  xnuii  '^If  he  had  not  before,  as  haTinc^  chim- 
in noc  tunc  operari  pnero,  qui  apostolos  self  come  from  the  neiehboring  district, 
Christi  er  dispensatores  mjsteri^nun  Dei  pointed  out  to  Gregory  this  field  of  labor 
ad  illud  inflammavit,  ut  ad  unam  vocem  among  the  Frieslanders,  for  whose  welfare 
Donuni  relictis  retibus  et  patre  seqneren-  he  ever  continued  to  manifeat  a  spedal 
tor  redemtorem.    Hoc  feat  artifex  sum-  BoUcitudd. 
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died,  after  having  prayed  and  receired  ihe  holy  supper,  wiih  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  altar. 

A  second  among  the  disciples  of  BonifiEhce^  to  whom  the  German 
church  and  the  early  culture  of  the  nation  were  greatly  indebted^ 
was  the  abbot  Sturm.^  He  descended  firom  a  noble  and  devotedly 
Christian  family  in  Bavaria.  While  Bonifiebce  was  engaged  in  orgaauz- 
ing  the  Bavarian  church,  Sturm,  yet  a  boy,  was  committed  to  him  by 
his  parents,  to  be  regularly  trained  for  the  spiritual  office.  Hie  former 
placed  him  in  the  monastery  of  Fritzlar,  one  of  his  earliest  founda- 
tions, over  which  presided  the  abbot  Wigbert,  a  companion  in  nrisdon- 
ary  labors.  To  tiie  direction  of  this  person  he  entrusted  the  boy's 
education.  This  being  completed,  he  was  consecrated  as  priest,  and 
assisted  Boniface  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the  missionaiy  work.  Afker 
having  labored  three  years  under  JBoniface's  direction,  he  was  seized 
with  a  desire  of  following  the  example  of  others  who  had  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  and  trained  themselves,  by  every  sort  of  self-denial,  in 
the  contest  with  savage  nature,  to  the  austere  liife  of  the  monk.  Boni- 
face yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  disciple.  He  hoped  to  make  use  of 
him  as  an  instrument  for  converting  the  vast  wilderness,  which  then, 
under  the  name  of  Buchwald  (fiuchonia),  covered  a  large  part  of 
Hes^a,  into  a  cultivated  country.  He  gave  to  Stunn  two  companions, 
to  go  with  him  on  his  journey,  and  dismissed  them  wiih  his  blessing, 
to  find  a  dwelling-place  in  the  wilderness.  After  having  for  three 
days  traversed  the  forest,  riding  on  asses,  they  finally  caime  to  a  spot 
which  seemed  to  them  susceptible  of  cultivation,  Herold's  fidd  (Hers- 
feld).  Here  they  built  huts,  which  they  covered  with  bark ;  and  here 
they  spent  some  time  in  devotional  exercises.  Thus,  in  the  year  736, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monastery ,  of  Hersfbld.  After  this, 
Sturm  returned  again  to  his  beloved  master,  for  the  purpose  of onaking 
report  to  one  so  exact  and  prudent  in  tiie  ex^cmination  and  calcula- 
tion of  the  minutest  details,  concerning  the  situation  of  the  place,  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  springs  of  water.  He  was  satisfied  with 
all  but  one  thing ;  the  pla;ce  seemed  to  him  too  much  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Saxons.  Long  and  vainly  did  they  seek,  wandering 
up  had  down  on  the  Fulda,  for  a  place  of  settlement  such  as  Boniface 
would  approve.  But  the  latter  stimulated  his  disciple  to  new  acti- 
vity, exhorting  him  to  patience,  and  confidently  assuring  him,  that 
God  would  not  fail  to  show  him  the  place  prepared  for  his  servants,  in 
the  wilderness.  For  many  days  he  roamed  the  forest,  in  all  direc- 
tions, entirely  alone,  singing  psalms  as  he  went,  to  strengthen  his 
faith  and  cheer  his  heart,  fearless  of  the  numerous  wild  beasts  prow- 
ling in  the  wilderness.  He  took  repose^  only  at  night,  constructing  a 
rude  hedge  of  hewn  branches  around  his  ass,  to  protect  him  from 
beasts  of  prey ;  and  then,  after  calling  upon  the  Lord,  and  signing 
the  cross  on  his  forehead,  laying  himself  down  composedly  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  discovered  at  last  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  against  which 
Boniface  had  nothing  to  object ;  and  here^  in  744,  was  founded  the 

>  Starmi,  or  Stinne. 
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monastery  of  .  Falda.  This  was  Boniface's  favorite  foundation. 
Thi?ough  his  influence  the  monastery  obtained  great  privileges  from,the 
pope.  It  was  to  be  independent  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bi^p,  and  subject  to  no  one,  but  the  pope.i  He  directed,  that  his 
body  diould  be  deposited  there,  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  give  consideration  to  the  monastery.  He  sent  the  abbot  Sturm  to 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  there  the  patterns  of  the  old  con- 
ventual institutions,  particularly  of  the  originsJ  convent  of  the  Bene- 
dictines at  Monte  Gassdno,  bidding  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  in- 
formation he  could  gather  for  the  benefit  of  his  monastery.  Alter  his 
return,  Sturm  directed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  ener^es  of  four 
thousand  monks,  by  whose  unsparing  labors  the  wilderness  was  gradu- 
ally reclaimed  and  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  His  activity 
at  a  later  period  was  interrupted  by  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Saxons.  By  their  threats,  he  was  often  compelled,  when  a  very  old 
man,  to  seek  safety  in  fiigh)).  After  a  flight  of  this  sort,  to  which  he 
had  been  forced  when  sick,  having  returned  back  to  his  convent,^  when 
security  was  restored,  he  felt  the  approach  of  death.  He  now  caused 
all  the  bells  to  be  rung,  so  as  to  bring  together  the  monks,  that  his 
near  death  mi^t  be  announced  to  them,  and  they  might  be  invited  to 
pray  for  him.  A  portion  of  the  mo^ks  having  assembled  around  his  bed, 
he  begged  them  to  forgive  him,  if  through  the  sinfulness  cleaving  to 
all  alike,  he  had  wronged  any  one  of  their  number,  adding  that,  from 
his  whole  heart,  he  forgave  sJl  men  all  the  injuries  he^  had  received, 
and  pardoned  even  bis  constant  enemy,  the  archbishop  Lull.  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  17th  of  December,  779,  one  of  his  monks  told 
him  be  was  now  certainly  going  to  the  Lord,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  he  was  with  the  Lord,  he  would  remember  his  discipleis  and 
pray  for  them.  He  looked  upon  them  and  said,  "  So  order  your  con- 
duct, that  I  may  have  courage  to  pray  for  you,  and  I  will  do  what  you 
require."  3  Thus  was  laid  here  the  foundation  of  a  seminary  ot 
<^!hristian  education,  which  in  the  following  centuries  proved  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  German  church. 

The  longest  continued  and  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  estab- 
liAment  of  the  Christian  church,  was  made  by  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Saxons,  in  Northern  Germany.  The  blame  is  to  be  imputed  in 
part  to  the  means  employed  to  effect  this  object.  It  required  peculiar 
wisdom,  to  find  a  way  of  introducing  Christianity  among  a  people  of 
so  warlike  a  character,  whose  ancient  objects  of  veneration  were  so 
injiimately  connected  with  their  whole  character  and  constitution.  But 
instead  of  this,  everything  on  the  contrary  was  done  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  thfe  new  religion.  Along  with  Christianity, 
the  whole  structure  of  the  hierarchy^  against  which  in  particular  the 

•  *  But  this  exemption  contribpted,  also,  '  The  emperor  had  sent  him  his  own 
to  keep  a,Uve  the  embittered  feelings  be-»  physician  Wintar,  but  the  medicine  pre- 
tween  archbishop  LuU,  Boniface's  succes-  scriliedbv  the  latter  made  his  disease  worse. 
Borfmnd  the  abbot  Starm:  and  the  inila-  *  Seethe,  account  of  his  life  by  his  scholar 
'  ence  of  the  former,  aa  well  as  many  other  and  successor,  aboot  Eigil,  recently  pub- 
things,  occasioned  his  temporary  disgrace  at  lished  in  Perts^s  Monumends,  T.,II< 
the  court  of  Pipin,  and  his  banishment. 
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free  spirit  of  the  Saxons  rerolted,  was  at  once  tb  be  introduced.  The 
payment  of  church  tythes,  which  was  to  be  everywhere  enforced,  waa 
regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of  disgraceful  bondage,  and  serv^  to  ren- 
der still  more  odious  the  religion  which  carried  with  it  such  a  regula- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  the  Christian  church  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Franks  were  continually  presented  to  them  as  closely  connected ; 
and  hence  the  attachment  which  bound  them  to  their  old  freedom  and 
independence  led  them  to  repel  both  together,  —  Christianity  being 
regarded  as  a  means  for  subjecting  them  to  tiie  Frankish  yoke.  The 
army  of  the  emperor  Charles  was  followed  by  priests  and  monks,  pre- 
pared to  baptize  the  conquered,  or  tho6e  who  yielded  to  force,  or  who 
were  inclined  to  purchase  peace  for  the  moment,  by  obedience  to  the 
church ;  and  to  found  among  them  churches  and  monasteries.*  The 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  came  to  them  thus  accompanied,  would 
naturally  be  slow  to  gam  their  confidence.  Large  bodies  of  tiiem 
often  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  mere  pretence,  and  subnut- 
ted  to  the  dominion  of  the  church,  resolved  ahready  to  cast  oflF  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity,  all  that  had  been  imposed  jon  them.  This 
they  did,  when  they  revolted  again  from  the  Frankish  empire.  The 
monastery  of  Fulda,  whose  abbot  Sturm  had  labored  most  zealously  to 
plant  the  Christian  church  among  the^  conquered  Saxons,  then  bepame 
a  signal  mark  for  their  vengeance.^  The  pious  ^d  far^ghted  abbot 
Alcuin  best  understood  what  had  prevented  the  establishment  bf  the 
Christian  church  among  the  Saxons ;  and  he  gave  the  emperor,  his  bish- 
ops and  high  officers  the  wisest  counsels  with  regard  to  the  missionary 
work;  of  which  however  they  made  but  littie  use.  Thus  to  the  imperial 
chamberlain  and  lord  of  the  treasury,  Magenfrid,^  he  wrote  —  appeal- 
ing to  the  words  of  our  Jjord  himself.  Matt.  28:  19^  three  tlungs 
should  go  together,  the  preaching  of  the  faith,  the  bestowment  of  bap> 
tism,  and  the  exhibition  of  our  Lord's  commandments.  .  Witiioiit  the 
concurrence  of  these  three  parts,  the  hearer  could  not  be  led  to  sal- 
vation. But  faith  was  a  voluntary  thing  and  not  to  be  forced.  To 
baptism,  indeed,  one  might  be  forced ;  but  that  was  of  no  avail  to  fiaith.^ 
The*  grown  up  man  must  say  for  himself,  what  he  behoved  and  de- 
sired ;  and  if  he  professed  the  faith  in  a  hypocritical  manner,  he  could 
not  truly  attain  to  salvation.  Therefore  preachers  to  the  heathen  are 
bound  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  faith  in  a  friendly  and  prudent 
way.*    The  Lord  knew  them  that  were  his,  and  opened  the  hearts  <tf 

^  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Starm,  1.  c.  c.  22.  was  obliged  to  flee,  having  heard  tbat  the 
where  it  is  said  respecting  the  effects  of  the  approaching  Saxons  intended,  in  their  race, 
campaigns  of  the  eivpcror  in  the  yea^  772    to  nam  down  tiie  convent  %vith  Uie  moi&a 


and  776;  Partim  bellis,  partim  suasionibus,  and  aU  that  was  in  it     See  the  life  of 

partim  etia^  mnneribus  maxima  ex  parte  Stnrm  4  23. 

gentem  illam  ad  fidem  Christi  convertit ;  '  Kp.  37. 

and  the  abbot  Alcoin  writes  in  the  year  ^  Attrahi  potent  homo  ad  fidem,  nonoogL 

790  to  a  Scottish  ablwt,  ep.  III. :  Antiqui  Gogi  poteris  ad  bapfcismum,  sed  non  pio- 

Saxones  et  omnes  Frisonnm  popul  i  instante  fid t  fidci. 

Rege  Carolo  alios  praemiis  et  alios  minis  ^  Unde  et  praedicatores  paganomm  pop- 

sollicitante  ad  fidem  Christi  cpnversi  sunt,  ulnm  pacificis  verbis  et  prudentibtu  fiaem 

*  When  the  Saxons  had,  in  778,  began  docere  debent.     - 
a  new  war,  Storm,  together  with  his  monks, 
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mich  as  he  pleased,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  recognize  the  trath 
preached  to  them.^  But  after  they  have  received  the  faith  and  bap- 
tism, in  proceeding  to  set  before  them  the  precepts  of  religion,  some 
regajrd  should  be  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  weak^  minds ;  great  de- 
mands ought  not  tp  be  made  upon  them  at  once,  but  in  accordance 
vrith  St.  Paul's  direction,  they  should  be  fed  at  first  with  milk  and  not 
witii  strong  meat.'  Thus  the  apostles,  Acts  15,  laid  none  of  the  bui^ 
thens  of  the  law  upon  the  converted  gentiles.  Paul  gloried  in  sup- 
porting himself  bv  the  labor  of  his  own  hands.  Acts  20:  84.  2  Thess. 
8:  8,  1  Cor.  9:  15, 18.  Thus  the  great  apostle,  who  was  specially 
chosen  by  Ood  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  had  acted,  in  order 
effectually  to  remove  every  pretext  or  occasion  for  accusing  the  preacher 
of  covetoQsness ;  so  that  none  should  preach  God's  word  out  of  the 
love  of  gain,  but  each  should  do  so  sustained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  as 
qur  Lord  hknself  comnuM^ded  his  disciples :  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  ^ve.  "  Let  but  the  same  pains  be  taken— *  he  then  went  on 
to  say  —  to  preach  the  eaay  yoke  and  the  Kght  burden  of  Christ  to 
the  obstinate  peofde  of  the  Saxons,  as  are  taken  to  collect  the  tythes 
from  them,  or  to  punish  the  least  transgression  of  the  laws  imposed  on 
them,  and  perhaps  they  would  no  longer  be  found  to  repel  baptism  witii 
abhorreiice.  Let  the  teachers  of  the  faith  but  train  themselves  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,^  let  tixem  but  rely  on  the  gracious  p)x>vidence 
of  Him,  who  says.  Carry  neither  purse  nor  scrip,  etc.,  and  of  whom  the 
preset  declares.  He  saveth  them  that  trust  in  him.^  This  I  have  wri^ 
ten  to  you— -says  he  after  these  directions— that  thy  admonitions 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who  apply  to  thee  for  advice."*  With  pe- 
culiar freedom  aad  sharpness,  does  Alcuin  express  his  views  of  tiie 
measures  adopted  by  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  mon- 
arch himself.^  He  calls  upon  him  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  truce 
with  the  abominable  people  (the  Saxons).  All  threats  ou^t  for  a 
time  to  be  suspended,  that  they  might  not  be.come  inveterate  in  their 
hostile  feelings  to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  afraid  to  enter  into  any 
compromise  whatsoever,  ">  but  be  encouraged  with  hope  till  by  salutary 

^  The  AaeustiniAn  doctrine  of  prcdesti-  preached,  so  as  not  to  repel  the  weak ;  bat 

luUion  had,  nowever,  this  injnriovs  effect,  ne  has  in  his  thoughts  the  positive  law»of 

that  whenerer  sacfa  a  work  tamed  oat  a  the  charch,  the  claims  on  the  people  in 

failure,  men,  instead  of  seeking  for  the  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  pablic  bar- 


cause  in  the  want  of  correct  teaching,  and  dens,  the  payment  of  tythes. 

kt  the  lue  of  wrong  means,  poodit  rather  '  Sint  praedicatores,*non  praedatores. 

to  trace  it  to  the  want  of   idl-efficient  ^  Hi3tory  of  Susannah  y.  60,  as  reckoned 

gra^  and  to  non-predestination.    Thus,  to  Daniel. 

ercn  Alcuin,  in  the  28th  letter  to  the  em-  *  In  his  letter  to  Amo  archbishop  of  Salz- 

peror — thoueh  widi  the  intention  no  donbt  bprg,  Let  7 2,  Alcuin  says :  Dedmae,  nt  di- 

of  showing,  mat  the  iphoU  blame  could  not  citur,  Saxonnm  subverterunt  fidera.    Quid 

be  cast  on  the  emperoA,  says :  Ecce  quanta  injungendum  est  jugum  cervicibns  idiota- 

de^Totione  et  beiugnitate  ^n>   dilatatione  mm,  quod  neqne  ngs  neque  Iratres  nostri 

noniinis  Christi  doritiam  infelids  popuU  ferre  potuemnt  ?    I^tur  m  fide  Christi  sal« 

Saxonum  per  verae  salutis  consUium  emol-  van  animas  credentium  oonfidimus. 

lire  laborasti.    Sed  aula  electio  neodum  in  f  £p.  80,  in  the  explanation  of  which  I 

IHis  divina  fiiisse  viaetiir,  remanent  hucus-  agree  more  fully  with  Frobein  than  with 

qoe  k&ulti  ex  ilHs  cum  diabolo  daoinandi  Pagi,  though  I  cannot  agree  entirely  with 

in  sordibus  consuetudinis  pessimae.       '  the  former. 

^Alcuin  by  no  means  intends  to  say  ' ^^ obdurati fugiant 
hen,  thai  a  loose  morality  should  he  first 
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counsel  they  could  be  brought  back  to  the  ways  of  peace.  'The  rey<dtg 
of  the  exasperated  Saxons  led  to  other  consequences.  Hiej  fell  upon 
the  provinces  already  belong^lg  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  here 
pagaoiflpi  once  more  revived.  He  therefore  cautioned  the  empe^r 
against  allowing  himself,  by  his  zeal  to  win  one  small  state  more  for 
the  Christian  church,  to  fall  into  the  mistake  of  exposing  to  hazard  a 
larger  portion  of  the  church  in  countries  where  it  had  already  been 
established.!  He  disapproved  also  of  the  plan  of  transporting  many 
of  the  Saxons  into  the  Frahkish  kingdom^  since  these  yery  emigrants 
were  the  better  class  of  Christians,  and  might  have  proved,  among 
their  own  people,  an  importaat  element  tow^krds  the  conversion  of  their 
countrymen,  now  wholly  abandoned  to  paganism.^ 

It  was  not  till  after  a  series  of  wars  lasting  for  thirty  years,  that  the 
emperor  Charles  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Saxons,  ever  revolting  anew 
against  the  Christian  church  as  well  as  the  Frankish  dominion,  to  en- 
tire subjection ;  and  by  |;he  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Selz,  in  804, 
the  authority  of  both  these  powers  was  acknowledged  by  the  Saxons, 
and  in  consideration  of  their  binding  themselves  to  the  payment  of  the 
church  tythes,  they  were  for  the  present  released  jfrom  all  other  bur- 
dens. The  Christian  church  having  been  thus  established  among  the 
Saxons  by  force,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  that  individuals 
also  would  in  many  cases,  be  constrained  to  unite  with  it  by  force. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  threatened  against  such  as  reftised  to  re^ 
ceive  baptism,  or  endeavored  to  propagate  their  ancient  idolatry  by 
stealth.  But  it  Was  natural  alsO  that  many  who  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized, did  so  only  in  pretence,  and,  so  far  as  they  could  without  dan- 
ger, treated  the  laws  of  the  church  With  c6ntempt,  and  continued  se- 
cretly to  observe  the  rites  of  idolatry*  .To  put  a  stop  to  this,  the  se- 
verest laws  were  enacted.  Death  was  the  penalty  for  setting  fire  to 
churches,  for  neglecting  to  observe  the  seasons  of  fast,  for  eating  flesh 
during  those  seasons,  if  done  through  contempt  of  Christianity ;  death 
was  the  penalty  decreed  against  burning  a  dead  body,  according  to  the 
pagan  mode, —  against  human  «am/^e«,^^  pecuniary  mulcts,  against 
the  practice  of  other  pagan  rites.^  In  this  way,  the  transfer  of  many 
pagmi  customs  to  Chnstianity  was  encouraged ;  and  thus  arose  various 
superstitions,  growing  out  of  the  mingling  together  of  Christian  and 
pagan  ele;ments.  Mpre  than  eouM  posribly  be  eflfected  by  these  forci- 
ble measures  in  the  present  generation,  was  done^or  the  Christian  cul- 
ture of  the  rising  generation  by  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
schools.  Besides,  several  individuals  now  appeared,  who  did  not  con^ 
fine  their  efforts  barely  to  the  suppression  of  idolatry  and  of  pagan 

>  Tenendum  est,  qaod  habetnr,  ne  prop-  '  Qm  fonu  recesserant,  optimi  fbeniiit 

ter  adqnisitioneiii  mmoris,  quod  majus  est,  ChriBtiaiii,  sicut  in  plarimis  notam  est^tX 

amittatar.     Servetor  ovile  proprinm,  ne  c[Tii  remansemitt  in  patria  in  faecibns  mali- 

Inpua  rapax  (the  Saxons)  deyastet  illnd.  tiae  petteansemnt 

Ita  in  alienis  (among  the  pagan  Saxons)  '  See  the  capitalarrfor  the  Saxons  A.  D. 

sndetur,  ut  in  proprus  (the  races  already  789.   liansi  Oooicil.  T.  XIU.  appendix  foL 

incorporated  with  me  empire  of  the  f^ranks  181. 
and  the  Christian  chorui)  <i^miinin  non 
pAtUttnr. 
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eustoms,  and  to  providing  for  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  external  form  of  worship,  but  also  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  zeal  as  teachers  of  the  faith.  These  were  partly  such 
M  came  from  the  school  of  the  abbot  Gregory  in  Utrecht,  and  in  part, 
such  as  had  been  led  by-the  report  of  IJie  great  field  of  labor  and  the 
want  of  laborers  among  the^  Ssaons,  to  come  over  from  England.  To 
all  these,  the  empepr  Charles  assdgned  their  several  spheres  of  labpr. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  these  was:  lAudger^  a  descen- 
dant of  Wursing,  that  pious  man  among  ilie  Frieslanders,  who  had  ac- 
tively assisted  the  archbishop  Willibrord.  Sprung  from  a  devotedly 
Christian  family,  he  had  early  received  into  his  heart  the  seeds  of  piety, 
and  these  were  nourishied  and  still  frirther  developed  by  the  influence 
of  the  abbot  Gregory  at  Utrecht,  into  whose  school  he  entered.  To 
indulge  the  eager  thirst  fi>r  knowledge,  which  discovered  itself  in  him 
firom.  childhood,  the  abbot,  in  process  of  time,  sent  him  to  En^and, 
tiiat  he  might  gather  up  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  m  the  school  of 
Ihe  great  Alciun  in  York.  Well  instructed,  and  provided  with  a  store 
of  books,  he  returned  back  to  his  country.  After  Gregory's  death,  he 
asusted  as  a  presbyter  Gregory's  successor  Albrich,  who  had  been 
ordained  a  bishop  in  Cologne  \  laboring  with  him  especially  to  accom- 
plish what  ^till  remained  to  be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  Fries- 
knders.  The  district  in  which  Boni&ce  had  beeh  martyred,  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity.  His 
seven  years'  labor  in  thesejports  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  re^ 
volt  of  the  Saxon  leader  mtteldnd  against  the  Frankish  dominion,  in 
the  year  782 ;  when  the  arms  of  the  pagan.^Saxons  penetrated  to  this 

rt,  and  the  pagan  party  in  this  place  once  ihore  gained  the  ascen* 
icy,  ihe  churches  were  burnt,  the  clergy  driven  away,  and  the  idol- 
temples  restored.  Upon  this,  he  made  a  journey  to  Borne  and  to  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,  for  the  purpose  'of  studying  the  great  model 
of  ancient  monasticism,  in  this  latter  pUce.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  he  found  peace  restored  in  his  country,  Witte- 
kind  having  finally  submitted  and  in  the  year  785  received  baptism 
at  Attigny.  The  emperor  Charles  assigned  Mm  his  sphere  of  labor 
among  the  Frieslanders  in  nearly  the  sainecirpuit  which  now  includes 
the  towns  of  Groningen'and  Norden.  It  was  he  too,  who  first  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  paganism  and  establishing  the  Christian  church 
on  tiie  island  of  Heligolsmd  (Fosite&-lapd)  where  Willibrord  had  made 
the  attempt  m  vain.  He  baptized  the  prince's  son,  Landrich ;  gave 
him  a  clerical  education  and  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  presbyter. 
Thia  person  labored  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  of  the  Frieslanders. 
liudger  founded  a  monastery  at  Werden,  then  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Friesland  and  Saxony,  on  a  pece  of  land  belonging  to  lus  fam- 
ilv.  After  the  Saxons  were  completely  subjugated,  the  emperor  sent 
him  into  the  district  of  Miinster,  and  a  place  called  Mmiigemefi>rd^ 
was  the  principal  seat  of  his  labors,  where  afterwiards  a  bishopric  was 
founded,  which  from  the  canonical  establishment  (monasterium)  found- 
ed by  him,  received  the  name  of  Miinster.  With  !tmtuing  zeal,  he 
"w^nt  fi^m  place  to  place,  instructing  th^  rode  Saxoncl ;  and  etesy- 
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where  founding  churches,  over  which  he  placed,  as  pastors,  priests  who 
had  been  trained  under  his  own  direction.  After  having  for  a  long 
time  administered  the  episcopal  functions,  without  the  name  of  bishop, 
he  was  finally  compelled  to  assume  the  episcopal  dignity  by  Hildebold 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  His  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  led 
him  to  visit  the  wild  Normans,  who  were  then  a  terror  to  the 
Christian  nations ;  imd  became  still  more  so  in  the  following  times,-— 
where  he  could  reckon  upon  no  human  asfflstonce.  But  the  emperor 
Charles  absolutely  refused  to  permit  it.  From  such  a  man,  nothing 
else  could  be  expected,  than  that  he  would  seek  chiefly  to  work  on  the 
hearU  of  men  by  the  power  of  divine  truth,  as  indeed  he  had  been 
trained  to  do,  by  the  example  and  the  instructions  of  men  who  looked 
upon  teaching  as  their  proper  calling — Gregory  and  Alcuin.  Even 
in  the  sickness,  which  befel  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  809,  he 
did  not  allow  himself  ta  be  prevented  by  bodily  wealmess,  from  dia- 
ct^arging  the  spiritual  duties  ,of  his  office.  On  Sunday  preceding  the 
night  of  his  death,^  he  preached  twice  before  two  different  congregar 
tions  of  his  diocese,  in  the  morning  in  the  church  at  Cosfeld,  in  &e  af- 
ternoon at  tiie  third  hour,  in  the  church  at  Billerbeck  where  he  ex- 
pended his  last  ener^es  in  perfprming  mass.' 

Another  of  these  individilals  was  WSlehady  who  came  from  Nortb- 
umberland.  He  also  labored  «t  first,  and  with  happy  results,  in  the 
district  of  Docum,  whe^  Boniface  had  poured  out  his  blood  as  a  mar- 
tyr. Many  were  baptised  by  him ;  many  of  the  first  men  of  the  na- 
tion entrusted  to  him  their  children  for  education.  But  having  come 
into  the  territory  of  the  present  GrSningen,  where  idolatry  was  at  that 
time  still  predominant,  his  preaching  so  excited  the  rage  of  the  pagan 
populace,  that  they  would  have  killed  him ;  when  it  was  proposed  by 
some  of  the  more  moderate  class,. that^ they  should  first  determine,  by 
lot,  the  judgment  of  the  gods  concerning  him ;  and  it  was  so  ordered 
in  the  providence  of  God,  th^t  the  lot  having  fallen  for  the  preservar 
tion  of  his  life,  he  was  permitted  to  go  away  unharmed.  He  now  be- 
took Umself  to  the  district  of  Drenthe.  His  preaching  had  already 
met  with  great  acceptance,  when  some  of  his  disciples,.urged  on  by  aa 
inconsiderate  zeal,  proceeded  to  destroy  the  idol  temples  before  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  such  a  step.  The 
ipagans,  excited  to  fury,  threw  themselves  upon  the  misaonaries.  Wil- 
iQhad  was  loaded  with  stripes.  One  of  the  pagans  dealt  him  a  out 
with  his  sword,  intending  to  kill  him,  but  jthe  blow  struck  a  thong  by 
which  the  Capsule  containing  the  reUcs  he  carried  about  with  him  ao- 
cording  to  l£e  custom  of  those  times,  was  suspended  from  his  neck, 
and  so  he  escaped.  This,  according  to  the  pnevailing  mode  of  thinking, 
was  regarded  aa  a  proof  of  the  protecting  power  of  relics ;  and  even 
the  pagans  were  led  thereby  to  desist  from  theur  attack  on  Willehad, 
who,  as  they  believed,  was  protected  by  a  higher  power.  The  emperor 
Xiharles,  who  possessed  thet  fisbcul^y  of  drawing  around  him  the  able 
men  frx)m  aU  quarters,  having  by  this  time  lizard  of  Willehad's  un- 

*  He  died  .on  the.  26th  of  VarcIi,.Sp9.         sacccssor  Alfrid,  and  published  in  the  s^ 
^The  hurtoiyof  his  life  bj  his  eeooiid   bad  yolnmetHr  Porte's  llonomenta. 
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d&tmted  Zdal  as  a  preacher,  and  being  just  at  that  moment,  after  the 
oonqnest  of  the  Saxons  in  779,  in  want  of  men  like  him  to  establish 
the -Christian  church  among  that  people,  sent  for  him;  and  having 
made  him  acquainted  with  his  views,  assigned  him  his  post  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Wigmodia,  where  afterwards  arose  the  diocese  of  Bremen. 
He  was,  for  the  present,  to  preside  as  priest  over  this  diocese  which 
included  within  it  a  part  of  Saxony  and  of  Friesland,  and  t6  perform 
every  duty  of  the  pastoral  office  in  it,  until  the  Saxons  were  brought 
into  a  condition  to  be  satisfied  with  the  (n'ganization  of  bishopfics. 
He  accomplished  more,  by  his  zeal  in  preaching  the.  gospel,  than  could 
be  effected  by  the  forcible  measures  of  the  emperor ;  land  by  his  labors 
during  two  years,  he  succeedisd  in  bringing  over  many  of  the  Friesland- 
ers  and  Saxons  to  the  faith.  He  founded  communities  and  churches^ 
and  placed  other  priests  over  them  for  their  guidance.  Yet  Us  circle 
of  labors  also,  promising  so  many  happy  results,  wa^  broken  in  upon 
bytherevoltof  Wittekindin782,  the  effects  of  which  extended  to  this 
spot.  As  he  felt  no  fanatical  longing  after  the  death  of  a  martyr,  and 
wished  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  the  pagan  army,  which 
threatened  death  to  all  Christian  clergjnoien,  but  in  accordance  with 
our  Saviour's  direction,  Matt^.  10 ;  23,  considered  it  his  duty  to 'flee 
firom  persecution  and  to  preserve  his  life  ia  order  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  he  had  to  efect  his  escape  by. 
fli^t.  .  Many  of  the  clergy,  however,  appointed  by  him,  died  as  mar- 
tjnrs.  Rnding  no  opportunity,  during  these  .times  of  war,  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  he  availed  himself  of  this  interval  of  leisure  to  make  a ; 
journey  to  Rome,  at  the  ^ame  time  that  Liudger  also  visited  Italy. 
Ketuming  from  thence,  he  foimd  a  qtiiet  retreat  in  the  convent  founded 
by  Willibrord  at  Aftemach  (Epternach,)  and  this  became  the  rallying 
place  of  his  scattered  disciples.  There  he  spent  two  years,  partly  in 
exercises  of  devotion,  partly  occupied  with  reading  the  holy  scriptures 
and  partly  with  writing.'  But  as  he  ever  felt  a  longing  to  be  actively 
Migaged  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  others,  it  was  witii  great  delight, 
that  aftier  the  conquest  of  Wittekind  in*  785,  he  found  himself  enabled 
to  resume  the  former  field  of  labor  assigned  him  by  the  emperor  Charles, 
to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  services  in  building  up  the  churcl^  among 
tiie  Saxons.  Circumstances  now  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible  to 
earry  out  the  design  of  here  founding  an  episcopal  diocese.  In  787, 
the  emperor  Charles  drew  up  the  recwds  defining  the  limits  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Bremen,  and  Willehad  was  ordained  bishop  of  Bremen.^^  On 
Sunday,  the  first  of  November,  m  789,  he  consecrated  the  episcopal 
head-church  in  Breifaen,  St.  Peters^  which  he  caused  to  be  bmlt  •  in  a 
magnificent  style.    But  it  was  only  for  two  years  he  was  permitted  to 

^  In  this  place,  he  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the  secam  manere  vix  compalaa  sinei^t,  epis- 

epistles  of  St  Paul,  which  was  preserved  copali  auctoritate  minime  regi  patiobatur. 

as  a  precioos  ineraorial  by  his  •  saccesson,  Hac  itaqae  de  causa,  septem  annis  pripa 

tiie  bishops  of  Bremen.  in  eadem  presbyter  est  demoratus  parochiai 

*Anscnar  says,  in  his  account  c^  his  vocatur   tamen   episcopus,  et   secundum 

life,  c.  9:  "  Quod'tkmen  ob  id-  tamdin  pro-  quod  poterat  cuncta  potestate  praesidontifl 

longatnm  fuerat,  quift  gens,  creduUtati  df-  •rdinans*                                          '^ 
vinae  fesbtens,  qunm  pretbiteuM  aliqnoties 
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admmister  the  episcopal  office.  On  one  of  his  tours  of  vMtation, 
which  the  wants  of  his  large  diocese  consisting  of  new  converts,  or 
those  who  had  received  baptism  only  m  pretence,  caused  ham  frequ^nttly 
to  make,  he  arrived,  in  789,  at  Blexem^  on  the.Weser,  not  far  fixnn 
"Wegesack,  where  he  was(  attacked  with  a  violent  fever.  One  of  the 
young  men,  his  disciples,  who  were  assembled  round  his  bed,  anziouBly 
solicitous  for  his  life,  saad  to  him  ^'  what  are  the  new  communities,  and 
the  young  clergy,  whose  head  you  are,  to  do  without  you  ?  They  cai^ 
iiot  spare  you— th^  would  be  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  in  the 
midst  of  wolves.  Said  Willehad  to  this :  0  let  me  no  longer  be  kept 
away  from  the  presence  of  my  Lord !  I  desire  to  live  no  longer;  I 
fear  not  to  die.  I  would  only  pray  my  Lord,  whom  I  have  ever  loved 
with  my  whole  heart,  that  he  woidd,  according  to  his  grace,  give  me 
such  a  reward  of  my  labor  as  he  may  please.  But  the  sheep,  whom 
be  has  committed  to  me,  I  commend  to  his  own  prot^tion,  for  even  I 
myself,  if  I  have  been  able  to  do  anything  good,  have  done  it  in  his 
strength.  So  neither  to  you  will  his  grace  be  wanting,  of  whose  mercy 
tiie  whole  earth  is  full."  *  Thus  he  died  on  the  ei^th  of  November 
789.a 

The  victory  of  the  emperor  Charles  over  the  Avares  (also  called 
the  Huns)  then  dwelling  in  Hungary^  led  to  attempts  to  found  the 
Christian  church  among  them.  Tudun,  one  of  their  princes,  came  in  the 
year  796,^  with  a  numerous  suite,  on 'a  viait  to  the  emperor ;  and,  with 
his  companions,  received  baptism.  The  emperor  resolved  to  establish 
among  them  a  nnssion,  and  entrusted  the  direction  of  it  to  Amo  arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg.  When  the  subject  of  planting  the  Christian 
church  among  the  Avares  was  a^tated,  the  abbot  Alcuin  gave  the  em- 
peror excellent  advice  as  to  the  wav  in  which  he  might  prosecute  this 
work  with  happier  results  than  had  been  experienced  among  the  Sax- 
ons.^ .  He  should  seek  out  for  the  people  to  whom  the  Christian  faith 
was  as  yet  altogether  new,  pious  preachers,  of  exemplary  lives  ;  such 
as  were  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctnnes  and  mor- 
als. He  then  subjoined  exjiortations  similar  to  those,  which  we  have 
already  quoted  on  a  fiirmer  page.^  The  emperor  should  himself  con- 
sider^ whether  the  apostles,  in3tructed  and  sent  forth  to  preach  by 
ChiTst  had  anywhere  demanded  tytbes,  or  given  directions  for  any  such 
thing.-  Next,  he  exhorted  him  to  see  to  it,  tibat  everything  was  done 
in  the  right  order,  and  that  conviction  of  the  truths  of  faith  went  before 
baptism ;  since  the  washmg  of  the  body  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
fiuth,  in  a  &oul  gifted  with  reason,  could  be  of  no  use.*  No  one,  ssid 
he,  should  receive  baptism,  tall  he  has  become  firmly  grounded  in  his 
persuasion  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity ."^    And  then  1)y  a 

*  At  that  time  Pleccateshem.      \^    '  ntB  Christiis  in  evangelio  respondet  inter* 

'His  life  bj' Anschar,   archbishop   of  rog^ndbus  se,  cpi&re  disdpali  ejasnoojeja- 

Homburg  and  Bremen,  lately  pnblished  in  nacent :  nemo  mittit  vinum  novum  in  utres 

Pertz  monumenta  T.  IL  veteres. 

.   '  See  £iahai-di  annales,  at  thiJB  year.  '  Ne  nihil  prosit  sacri  ablatio  baptismi  in 

*.  £p.  28.  OQrpore,  si  in  anima  ratione  utenti  cathoU- 

^  He  fitly  applied  here  the  example  of  ca  .atf nitio  fidei  non  praecesserit. 

Christ;  Matth.  9:17:  TJnde  et  ipse  Domi-  ,  ^  He  mentions  the  seveiral  parts  of  reli- 
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fiiiiliM  perfoimance  of  ilie  iuty  of  preaching,  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  should  at  the  proper  time  be  often  inculcated  on  each,  until  he 
attained  to  the  ripeness  of  qiaohood,  and  became  a  worthy  dwelling  f(^ 
the  Holy  Spirit.  His  friend,  archbishop  Amo,  having  requested  Al- 
cuin  to  give  him  some  directioils  as  to  the  right  mode  of  dispensing  re- 
li^ous  instruction  among  the  pagsLns,  he  at  .first 'sent  him  this  letter 
intended  for  the  emperor.i  Then  he  wrote  him  another  ^cial  let- 
ter on  the  subject,^  in  which  he  again  strongly  insisted  on  the  point, 
that  every  thing  depended  on  the  preaching  of  the  faith  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  heaters:  without  this;  baptism  could  be  of  no  avail.^ 
For  how  could  a  man  be  forced  to  believe,  what  he  did  not  believe  ? 
Man,  gifted  wih.  reason,  must  be  instructed,  must  be  drawn  onward 
by  wt^rd  upon  word,  tiiat  he  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truths 
of  fmth.  And  especially  was  it  necessary  to  implore  for  him  the  grace 
of  the  Almighty ;  since  the  tongue  of  the  teacher  taught  in  vain,  un- 
less divine  grace  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  hearer .4  And  here,  he 
insisted  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  necessity  of  proceeding  grad- 
ually and  by  successive  steps,  in  pressing  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel 
on  such  as  had  attained  to  the  faith,  and  of-  not  attempting  to  extort 
everything  at  once.s  A  person  loi^  established  in  the  fai&  was  more 
ready  and  better  fitted  for  every  good  work,  than  the  mere  novice. 
Peter  when  full  of  tiie  Holy  Grhost,  bore  testimony  to  the  faith  before 
the  emperor  Nero  in  one  way ;  he  ansifvered  the  m^d  in  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  in  quite  another.  And  the  example  of  gentleness  exhibited 
by  our  Saviour,  when  he  afterwards  refunded  him  of  his  fall,  should 
teach  the  good  shepherd  how  he,  too,  ought  to  conduct  himself  towards 
the  fallen.^  In  another  letter,  he  says,  to  the  same  prelate,  ''  be  a 
teacher  of  the  faith,  not  a  tythe-gatherer."^  —  It  is  true,  this  work 
among  the  Avares  seems  to  have  been  interrupted  by  a  new  war,  in 
the  year  798,  with  this  people ;  bul^it  was. in  all  probability  prosecuted 

^ous  instruction  in  the  following  order  \  coeptum  est  et  perficere  quod  factum  non 

l^riuB  instniendus  est*  homo  de  animoe  im-  est.                 ^ 

mortalitatc  et  de  vita  futura  et  de  retribu-  *  Ep.  81.      ^ 

tione  boQorum  toaloramquo  et  de  aetemi-  '  Idcirco  misera  Saxonum   geiis  toties 

tate  utriusque  sortis.    Fostea  pro  quit>us  boptispai  perdidit  sacramentnm,  quia  nnn- 

pcccatis  et  M^eleribus  poenas  cum  doabolo  quam  iidei  fundametitumhabuit  in  corde. 

patiatnr  actemas  et  pro  quibus  bonis  vel  ^Quiaotiosa  est  lingua  doceatis,  si  gra- 

oene  faotis  gloria  cum  Christo  fruatur  sem-  tia  divina  cor  auditoris  Hon  imbuit.    Quod 

pitcrna.^   Dcinde  fides  sanctae  trinitatis  dil-  enim  visibiliter   sacerdos  per  baptismum 

igentissime  docenda  est,  et  adventus  pro  operatum  in  corporc  per  aquam,  hoc  spirit^ 

salute  humani  generis  filii  Dei  Domini  iios-  us  sanctus  invisibilitcr  opcratus  in  anima 

tri  Jesu  Christi  in  hunc  mundum  exponen-  per  fidem. 

dns.    Et  de  mysterio  passionis  illias  et  ve-  *  Matth.  9 :.  17.    Qui  sunt  utrcs  veteres, 

ritatc  resurrectionis  et  gloria 'adscensionis  nisi  qui  in  gentilitatis  erroribus  obdurave- 

in  coelos,  ct  futuro  eius  adventu  ad  iudican-  runt  ?    Quibus  si  in  initio  fidei  novae  pmc- 

das  omncs  gentes  et  de  resurrectione  cor-  dicationis  praecepta  tradideris,  nirapuntur 

porum  et  de  aetemitate  poenanun  et  prae-  et  ad  veteres  consoetudines  perfidiae  re- 

mioram.    •  Tolvuntur. 

»  Ep.  30 ;  and  probably  he  was  thinking  •  Quatenus  bonus  pastor  intelligeret,  non 

of  the  guilty  failure  of  the  missionary  et-  semper  delinquentes  dura  invectione  casti- 

forts  among  the  Saxons,  when  he  complain-  gare,  sed  saepe  piae  consolationis  admoni- 

ed:  Vae  mundo*a  scandalis !  Quid  enim  tione  corrigere. 

avri  insana  cupido   non  suhvertit  boni !  '  Ep.  72.    Esto  piaedicator  pietatis,  non 

Tamen  potens  est  Dens  recaperare  quod  dedmamm  exactor^ 
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again  after  their  total  subjagalion.  Alcuin  comi^aiiied,  that  the  same 
seal  was  not  shown  in  buildmg  up  the  Christiaii  church  among  the 
Ayares,  as  was  manifested  for  the  same  caiuse  among  the  ever-resisting 
Saxons ;  and  he  traced  it  to  the  ne^g^nce  with  which  a  business  is 
wt>nt  to  be  passed  oyer,  where  nothing  has  been  effected.^ 

The  dominion  of  the  Franks  as  well  as  the  Christian  church  still 
met  with  determined  resistance  from  the  numerous  Slavonian  tribes 
dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  Germany.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  emperor  Charles  to  found  a  metrop- 
olis of  the  north  in  Hamburg,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  these 
tribes,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout  the  entire  north : 
but  he  failed  to  execute  this  plan,  which  was  reserved  for  his  su<> 
cesser. 

IT.  In  Asia  and  Africa. 

Whilst  a  stock  of  nations  altogether  new  and  rude  was  thus  gsuned 
over  to  Christianity,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  pro- 
ceeding out  of  Christiamty  planted  in  the  midst  of  them,  new  dangers 
were  threatening  destruction,  or  a  continual  encroachment  on  its  liimts, 
to  the  Christian  church  in  the  -countries  which  formed  its  original 
seat.  When  the  Persian  king,  Chosru-Parviz,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  deprived  the  Iloma;n  empire  of  several  provinces,  in 
the  year  614  conquered  Palestine,  and  in  the  years  616,  616,  Egypt, 
many  Christians  were  killed,  many  carried  off  as  slaves,  or  forced  to 
unite  with  the  Nestorian  church,  and  many  churches  and  monasteries 
destroyed.^  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  evil ;  since,  in  the 
years  622-628,  the  East  Roman  emperor  Heraclius  subdued  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  liberated  the  conquered  prorinces.  But  soon  afber- 
wards  there  rose  up  against  the  Christian  church  in  those  coimtries  a 
hostile  power,  with  which  that  church  had  to  sustain  a  much  longer 
and' more  difficult  contest. 

A  Christianity  which  was  already  beginning  to  die  out  in  meagre 
forms  of  doctrine,  qeremonial  rites,  and  superstition,  bowed  before  the 
might  .of  a  new  religion,  striding  onward  with  the  vigor  of  youth,  and 
powerfully  working  on  the  imagination ;  a  religion  which,  moreover, 
called  to  its  aid  many  physicjd  auxilaries,  —  the  new  religion  founded 
by  Mohammed  in  Arabia.  In  the  year  610,  Mohammed  appeared  a^ 
a  prophet  among  the  Arabian  tribes,  where,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing 
idolatry,  particularly  Sabalsm,  and  of  various  superstitions  connected 
with  charms  and  amulets,  tlie  remembrance  was  still  preserved  of  an 
ori^nal,  simple,  m6n6theistic  religion ;  while  by  the  numerous  Jews 
scattered  among  these  tribes,  in  part  also  by  Christians,  who  possessed 

'  Ep.  92.  Hnnnonun  rero,  sicat  dixisti,  apod  homines  habere  potaimus,  nt  vide- 
perditao,  nostra'  est  negligentia,  laborantium    batur. 

in  maledicta  generatione  Saxonum  Deoque  *  See  Theophance  Chronograph,  f.  199 
despecta  usque  hue  ct  eos  negligentes,  quos  etc  Makriz.  historia  Coptbrum  Chiisti* 
majore .  znercede  apud  Dei^n  et  gloria    anor.  pag.  79.     Renaudot  histoiia  patn- 

VRshar.  AlezAzidrinor.  pag.  154. 
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however  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  faith,  the  recolleo- 
ti<Hi  of  this  primeval  religion  was  freshly  revived.  Under  such  influ- 
ences, it  was  quite  possible,  that  in  a  man  possessed  of  the  lively 
temper  and  fiery  ima^ation  of  Mohammed,  the  awakened  conscious- 
ness of  God  would  lead  to  a  reaction  againdt  the  idolatry  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured  and  by  which  he  was  surrounded  — a  reaction, 
however,  which  would  be  djisturbed  by  the  sensuous  element  so  predo- 
minant in  the  national  character  of  his  people.  Mohammed  felt  him- 
self inspired  with  a  certain  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  one  only  God, 
whom  he  had  been  taught  by  those  traiditiohs  of  a  primitive  religion, 
as  well  as  by  what  he  had  learned  from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  to 
recognize  and.  adore.  The  sense  of  God's  exaJtalion  above  all  created 
things,  of  Ihe  iafinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  his  works ; 
the  sense  of  utter  dependence  on  tiie  Almighty  and  Incomprehensible 
—  this  one  element  of  the  knowledge  of  God  —  constituted  th^  pre- 
dominant groimd-tone  of  his  religious  character ;  whilst  the  other  eje- 
nmnt  which  belongs  to  the  complete  unfolding  of  the  consciousness  of 
God,  the  sense  of  relationship  and  communion  with  God,  was  in  his 
case  wholly  suppressed.  Hence  his  one-sided  mode  of  apprehending 
the  divine  attributes,  in  which  the  idea  of  Almighty  power  pi^omi- 
nated,  while  that  of  holy  love  was  overlooked.  Hence  aliliighty 
power,  apprehended  in  tins  religion  as  unlimited  arbitrary  will ;  Or  if 
0ome  occasional  presentiment  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  gleamed 
out  in  the  religious  consciousness,  yet  it  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the-reUgion,  but  necessarily  borrowed  from  the- 
latter  a  certain  tincture  of  particulaiiam.  Helice  the  predominant 
fatalism,  and  the  total  denuJ  of  moral  liberty.  And  as  it  is  the 
etlucal  shaping  assumed  by  the  idea  of  God  which  determines  the 
whole  moral  spirit  of  a  retigion,  hence  notwithstanding  the  sublime 
maxims  of  morality  —  in  contradiction,  however,  with  the  general 
character  of  the  religion  —  that  are  to  be  foimd  here  and  there  scat- 
tered among  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  yet  the  whole  system, 
because  lacking  in  the  main  foimdation  of  a  right  ethical  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  is  radically  defective.  The  God  who  was.  wor- 
shipped as  an  almighty  and  arbitrary  Will,  could  be  honored  by  entire 
submission  to  his  will,  servile  obedience,  the  ^rfprmance  of  various^ 
insulated  outward  ceremonies,  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  prescribe  as 
marks  of  reverence  to  him,  and  by  works  of  charity ;  blit  also  and 
especially,  by  the  extermination  of  his  enemies,  the.  idolaters ;  b^  the 
suDJugation  of  infidels;  by  the  repetition  of  prayers;  by  festivals, 
lustrations,  and  pilgrimages.  Answering  to  that  narrow  apprehension 
of  the  idea  of  God,  was  the  lack  alsOj  in  the  moral  province,  of  that 
principle  which,  wherever  it  exists,  pervades  and  ennobles  every 
other  human  quality,  a  holy  love.  As  the  ethical  element  retires  to 
such  a  distance  in  the  teachings  of  Mohammed,  so  on  this  very  account 
the  sense  of  the  need  of  a  redemption  finds  no  place  in  the  system. 
The  tradition  respecting  an  origuial  state  of  the  first  man,  and  of  his 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,*  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  the  Koraji,  as  it  had 
been  derived  as  weU  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  &om  apo- 
YOL.  lu.  8 
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crjphal  writings  of  Jews  or  Judfiimg  Christians;^  but  only  as  an 
isolated  story  —  the  form  in  w:hich  it  would  be  likely  to  captivate  the 
poetical  fancy  of  Mohammed  and  his  people— -without  reference  to  a 
great  ethical  truth,  without  connecting  itself  with  the  whole  reli^on^ 
so  that  Mohammedanism  would  lack  nothing  t>f  its  proper  essence,  were 
this  story  entirely  expunged  from  its  records.  It  belongs  to  the  anta- 
gonism between  Mohammedanism  and  Ohristianity,  that  the  former 
utterly  excludes  the  need  of  a  redeemer  and  of  a  redemption. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Mohammed,  at  the  putset,  to 
found  a  new  religion  for  the  entire  hiunan  race ;  but  he  believed  Imn- 
self  called,  as  a  national  prophet  of  the  Arabians,  to  proclaim  to  his 
people,  in  their  own  language,  and  in  a  form  suited  to  their  wants,  the 
same  Theism  of  the  primitive  religion,  which  he  recognized  as  a  doc- 
trine communicated  by  divine  instruction,  in  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity.^ He  required  at  first  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  a  prophet 
sent  to  teach  the  Arabians,  and  declared  hostility  against  none  bat 
idolaters.  But  when  the  success  which  crowned  his  -  first  undertak- 
ings, and  the  enthufdasm  of  his  followers,  stimulated  his  imagination 
and  his  vanity  to  a  bolder  flight,  and  when,  moreover^  he  became 
excited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with  from  Jews  and  Christians,  he 
came  forward  with  still  greater  pretensions,  not  only  against  idolaters, 
but  also  against  Jews  and  Christians  themselves.  He  declared  him- 
self a  messenger,  divinely  sent  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Theism,  by 
whom  it  was  to  l^e  freed  from  the  foreign  elements  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  it  even  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  He  expressed, 
it  13  true,  no  hostility  to  the  earUer  revelations  by  Moses,  the  prophets, 
and  Jesus ;  but  ascribed  to  these  the  same  authority  as  he  claimed  for 
that  communicated  by  himself^  but  he  attacked  the  pretended  cor- 
ruptions which  had  entered  into  those  revelations.  Now  it  was  un- 
questionably true,  that  Christianity,  in  tfie  fonn  in  which  it  was 
presented  to  him^  might  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  such  a  charge, 
respecting  the  corruption  of  its  original  truth ;  as  for  example,  when 
he  rebuked  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  monks  (the 
saints) ;  and  the  view  taken  by  the  church  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  might,  to  one  who  looked  at  it  from  an  outward  position,  from 
the  position  of  an  abstract  Monotheism,  and  not  as  a  form  of  express- 
ing what  was  contained  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  easily  appear 

'  The  story  a^ut  Adaqi's  exalted  dig-  older  oriental  one,  from  whicli  Gnosticism 

nity,  and  the  homage  done  to  him  by  the  itself  was  derived. 

angels,  which  Satan,  who  envied  him,  re-        *  See  the  Koran,  Sura  14,  f.  375  ed.  Ma- 

fased  to  pay,  belongs  among  the  Gnostic  racci — ^the  woixls  ascribed  to  tlie  Almighty, 

elements  that  are  to  be  foand  in  tlic  Ko-  non  misimut  uUam  Icgatum  nisi  cum  lin- 

ran.     Sec  my   Genetische  Entwickclung  gua  gentis  suae.    How  the  different  reli- 

der  Gnostischen    Systeme,   p.    125,  265.  gions  were  distributed  by  the  Almighty  to 

liistory  of  the  Church,  Vol.  II.  655,  656.  different  nations,  thix)ugh  liis  revelations 

Geiger — in  his  instructive  essay:  Was  hat  in  Judaism  and  Christianity —  SuA  V.  f. 

Mahomed  aus  dcm  Judenthum  aufgcnom-  226.    How  the'  revelations  oy  Mohammed 

men?  Bonn  1833,  p.  100 — is  right  in  not  were  designed  for  those  wno  could  not 

tracing  this  notion  to  the  Judaism  of  the  read  t)ie  Old  Testament  and  the  gospels, 

Old  lestament,  but  wrong  in  deriving  it  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  the  km- 

from  Christianity.      More   probably   the  guage  in  which  they  were  written — Sura 

•ouice  of  it  is  a  Gnostic  tradition,  or  a  still  VL  f.  262. 
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as  a  tritheistical  doctrine.     Still,/- however^,  the  chief  reason  which 
led  Mohammed  to  dechffe  hostility  against  Christianity  certainly  did 
not  consist  in  theae  corruptions  of  the  gospel  doctrine,  which  he  found 
intermingled  with  it,  so  much  as  it  did  in  the  relation  of  his  own 
fundamental  position  in  religion  to  the  original  and  peculiar  essence 
of  Christianity  itself — that  fundamental  .position  of  an  abstract  Mo-* 
nothdem,  placing  an  infinite  chasm',  never  to  be  filled  up,  between 
(jod  and  his  creatures,  fipm, which  position  a  mediatorial  action  of 
God,  for  the  purpose-  of  bringing  human  nature  into  feUowship  with 
himself,  must  lappear  as  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  an  iofinitely 
exalted  Being,  and  an  approximation  to  idolatry.     It  was  not  merely 
a  certain  speculative  mod^  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  gave  offence  to  Mohammed  as  savoring  of  Tritheism ;  but  "it 
was  the  essential  element  of  Christianity  itself,  here  lying  at  the 
bottom  and  constituting  the  ground  of  antagonism  both  to  a  stiff  and 
one-sided  Monotheism  on  the  one  hand,  that  placed  God  absolutely 
out  of  man,  and  man  absolutely  out  of  God,  and  to  the  deification  of 
nature  that  degrades  and  divide?  the  consciousness  of  God  in  poly- 
theism on  the  other,  —  it  was  this  that  must  remain  incomprehensible 
to  Mohammed.     And  hence,  too,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity,i 
and  in  a  word  everythmg  else  in  Christianity  over  and  above  tiie 
general  ground-work  of  Heism—  everything  by  which  Christianity  was 
essentially  distinguished  &om  the  Jewish  stags  of  reUgion,  could  not 
appear  otherwise  to  Mohammed  than  as  a  corruption  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  he  would  ^ve  it  to  have  been.     The  gospel  history 
he  quotes  only  in  the  fabulous  fonn  in  which  it  appears  in  the  older 
apocryphal  gospels.  But  even  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing hunself  with  the  genuine  history  of  Christ,  still  his  imagination^ 
and  his  poetical  temperament,  woidd  have  been  more  strongly  at- 
tracted by  those  &ntastic  pictures  in  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and 
the  image  of  Christ  which,  these  set  forth,  harmonized  more  completely 
with  his  whole  religious  turn  of  mind,  than  the  one  presented  in  the  ■ 
genuine  gospels. 

It  is  evident  from  these  remarks,  that  Mohammedani^  corresponds 
in  the  nearest  degree  with  Judaism  ;—*  but  a  Judaism  which,  sundered 
firom  its  connection  with  the  theocratic  development,  robbed  o^  its  pre- 
vailing character,  the  predominating  idea  of  Go<1'b  holiness, —  of  its 
prophetic  element  and  its  peculiar  luminous  point,  the  animating  idea 
of  the  Messiah,  was  degraded  fix)m  the  historical,  to  the  mythical, 
form,  and  accommodated  to  the  national  character  of  the  Arabians.  And 
here  we  may  notice  an  important  law,  relating  to  the  .^progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God  fai  humanity.  Just  as,  within  the 
chwch  itself^  a  Judaism  ennobled  by  Christianity  and  permeated  by 
its  spirit,  or  a  Cfaristiajiity  m  Jewish  form  (the  Catholicism  of  the  mid- 

'  In  t}^e  final  judgment,  God,  a/Tcording  to  witness,  that  ho  had  never  tanght  so :  Non 

to  the  Koran,  shall  say  to  Jesns:  O  iosn,  dixi  eis,  nisi  quod  praecepisd  mihi :  colite 

fili  Mariae,  ttine  dixisti  hominibus:  acci-  Deum  'dominnm  meum  et  dominumVes- 

pite  me  et  matrem  meam  in  duos  Deos  tram,  Sura  V.  f.  236. 
praeterDeninl    And  Jesus  shaft  call  God 
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die  ages)  formed  for.  the  oonyerted  barbarous  nations  a  mecKum  of 
transition  to  the  appropriation  of  a  Christianity  expressing  in  essence 
and  form  its  true  character ;  so  without  the  pale  of  the  churchy  a  Juda- 
ism degraded  to  the  level  of  natural  religion  in  Mohammedanii^, 
formed  a  theistic  medium  of  transition  from  idolatry,  at  its  yery  lowest 
stages,  to  the  only  genuine  theism  of  Christianity  fully  developed  and 
pervading  the  entire  life. 

In  respect  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Mohammedanism,  as  it 
was  understood  by  Christi£(n  teachers  among  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
eighth  century,  we  find  that  their  apologetic  writings  —  so  far  as  we 
can  form  a  judgment  of  them  from  the  fragments  still  preserved  in  liie 
works  of  John  of  Damascus  and  his  scholar  Theodore  Abukara^  both 
bekmgiQg  to  the  eighth  century ,^  —  relate  particularly  to  flie  doctrines 
of  free-will  and  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  In  seeking  to  defend  the 
doctrine  .of  free  self-determination  and  moral  responsibleness  against 
•  the  Mohammedan  principle 'whereby  good  and  evil  were  derived  alike 
from  the  divine  causality,  and  the  distinction  between  a  permission  and 
an  actual  efficiency  on  the  part' of  God  ^  was  denied,  men  fell,  as  usual, 
when  combatting  one  extreme,  into  directly  the  opposite,  namely,  into 
an  anthropopathical  mode  of  apprehending  the  relation  of  God  to  his 
creatures,  that  led  to  Pelagianism,  without  being  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences'  flowing  from  this  view  of  the  matter.  God,  having  once  com- 
pleted the  work  of  creation,  exerted  no  further  creative  power,  but 
left  the  umverse  to  go  on  and  shape  itself  according  to  the  laws 
therein  established, -r- everything,  by*  virtue  of  the  creative  word 
which  God  spake  in  the  beginning,  unfolding  itself  spontaneously  out 
of  the  seminal  principles  clothed,  by  Godivith  their  several  specific 
powers.' 

The  schisms  subsisting  among  the  oriental  Christians,  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  tiie  oppressed  schismatic  party  (in  Egypt  and  Syria)  with  the 
Byzautine  government  and  the-  reigning  church,  would  naturally  tend 
to  promote  the  triumphant  advance  of  the  Mohamiiiedan  Saracens ;  and 
these  were  inclined,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  manifest  special  favor 
to  the  hitherto  persecuted  parties,  such  as  were  the  numerous  Mono- 
physite  party  in  Egypt  and  the  Nestorian  party  in  Syria.*    Wherever 

*  The  dinlogne  between  the  Christian  xP^f^^<^t  iLvapXaaruvQy  koX  yiverat  rp 
and  the  Turk,  by  John  of  Damascus  T»  I.  rpur^  irpoafuyfiari  rov  •deov  vTraxovotwo, 
in  his  works  ed.  le  Qule|n  f.  466.  Galland.  dtt  rd  «cara^A«7i9ev  ^x^l  h  iavTif>  anepfioTt^ 
bibl.  patrum  T.  XIII.  f.  272 ;  and  the  ipo-  Ktjv  dwafiiv  •  oi'x  firt  dk  v€v  Ka^'  hcuffnfv 
Hf&eic  Kot  LnoKpiuui  between  the  Bupfiaplbc  ^fiipav  6  ^edc  nXuTTei  koX  kpyai^ercu  •  ineti^ 
and  the  Xpumavoc  of  Theodore  Abukara  iv  rp  vpCyr^  ifftep^^  rd.  navra  venoiiiKe. 
in  Bibliotheca  patrum  Parisiens.  Tom.  XL  Theodor  Abukara.  1.  c.  f.  4^. 

f.  431.    It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  was  *  The  major  part  of  the  population  in 

the  original  form  of  this  dialogue  and  which  Egypt,  the  Copts,  were  inclin^  to  Mono- 

of  the  two  was  its  author.  physitism  ^  and  these  assisted  the  conquer- 

'  The  Mohammedan,  disputing  with  the  ors  in  driring  out  the  descendants  of  ^e 

Christian  kot^  uvi^poTTov,  on  the  question  Greeks,  who,  as  followers. of  the  doctrines 

was  it  God's  will,  or  not,  that  Christ  should  that  prevailed  in  the  empire,  were  called 

be  crucified  ?   .    ,               ^          >        '    •  MelchiteS.     All  the  churches  were  now 

•  'IM  iy«  aire^ovaioc  uv  iv  re  xaXot^t  transferred  to  tiie  former,  and  the  Coptic 
iv  re  KOKolc^  birov  iuv  aircipd,  k&.v  etc  Idicev-  patriarciiate  was  founded.  See  the  account^ 
ywalKOj  kUv  etc  aAAorpiav,  ry  I6i^  k^ova'm  of  Macrizi,  which  especially  deaeire  to  be 
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I2i6  Saracens,  in  the  course'  of  i}ie  seyenih  and  eigUih  centuries,  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  in  Afiia  (Syria  and  the  countries  adjacent}  and 
in  .North-Africa,  they  forbore  indeed  to  persecute  the  old  Christian 
inhabitants  on  account  of  &eir  faith,  if  they  pcdd  the  tribute  imposed 
on  them;  yet  tiiere  was  no  lack  of  extortions,  oppressions  and  insults, 
and  the  &naticat  temper  of  the  rulers  might  eaoly  be  excited  to  deeds 
of  violence  J  Moreover,  they  who  in  ignorance  were,  depending  on  a 
dead  faith,  might  be  led  by  various  inducements  to  abandon  their 
creed  for  a  religion  which  was  spreading  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  youth, 
which  flattered  the  indihations  of  the  natural  man,  and  which  was 
&vored  by  the  ruling  powers. 

'  The  I^estorian  communities,  established  in  Eastern  Asia,  which . 
were  favored  by  the  Persttans,  and  afterwards,  for  the  same  reason,  by 
their  Mohammedan  rulers,  were  best  qusQified  for  laboring  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Christianity  in  this  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  in  fact 
we  observed,  in  the  preceding  period,  that  from  Persia,  Christian  col- 
onies had  gone  to  different  parts  of  India.  Timotheus,  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Nestorians  in  Syria,  who  filled  this  post  from  778  to  820,3  took. 
a  special  interest  in  ^tiie  establishment  of  missions.  He  sent  monks 
from  the  monastery  of  Beth-abe  in  Mesopotamia,  as  misttonaries  among 
the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  districts  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  beyond 
them  to  India  and  even  to  China.  Among  these  were  two  active  men, 
Cardag  and  Jabdallaha,  whom  he  ordained,  bishops.^  Jabdallaha  drew 
np  for  the  patriarch  a  report  of  the  happy  results  of  the  mission ;  and 
the  patriarch  clothed  them  wiih  full  powers  to  ordain,  where  it  should 
be  found  necessary,  several  of  the  monks  as  bishops.  He  expressly 
directed,  that  for  tiie  present,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  rule  requiring 
three  bishops  to  asmst  at  the  ordination  of  another,  a  book  of  the  gos- 
pels should  take  the  place  of  the  third.  A  certain  David  is  named  as 
tihe  bishop  ordained  for  China.*  According  to  an  inscription,  pub- . 
liahed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  purporting  to  belong  to  the  year  782,*  in  the 
Chinese-Syrian  tongue,  Olopuen,  a  Nestorian  priest,  visited  this  empire, 
'  in  ihe  year  635  j  from  the  eastern  provinces  bordering  on  the  west  of 
China,  and  labored  successfully  as  a  missionary ;  and  it  is  said  that  Chris- 
tianity,  amid  many  persecutions  at  first,  but  favored  at  length  by  the  em- 
perorSy  was  still  more  widely  diffused.  But"  even  if  tins  inscription 
caimot  be  considered  as  genuine,^  ii  still  remains  certain,  from  the 

Btndleii  on  the  sabjoct  of  Egypt    Historia  Off  an  Arabian  of  the  ninth  centoiy,  in  Re- 

Coptomm  Christianoram,  ed.  Wetzer,  1828.  naudot's  Anciennes'  Relations  des  Indes  ^ 

pp.  88,  89.    Renaadot  Historia  Patriarch-  de  la  Chine,  p.  68.    Comp.  Ritter's  Asia, 

arum  Alexandrinornm.  P.  n.  Vol.  I.  p.  286. 

*  ParticiilarB  in  Macrizi,  Renandot,  and  *  Printed  with  others  in  Mosheim  Hist, 
^nieophanes.  Eccfes.  Tartaromm,  Appendix  N^  III. 

*  See  Aflfiemani  bibliotfaeca  oriental.  T.  *  Theicontroyenyabont  the  genninenesa 
m.  P.  L  f.  158.  ff.  m  of  this  inscription  is  still  undecided :  and 

^  Ii.  c.  f.  163.  in  the  present  condition  of  onr  knowled^ 

^  Ibn-ViTahab,  an  Arabian  who  trayelled  of  Chinese  literature,  so  it  must  remaim 

to  China  in  the  ninth  century,  found  at  tiie  A  very  important  authority  in  this  depsert-  . 

emperor's  court  an  image  of  Christ  and  im-  ment  of  learning,  thou^^h  perhaps  not  pex* 

ages  of  the  apostles,  and  he  heard  the  em-  fectly  free  from  all  biaai  on  the  point  in 

peror  say,  that  Christ  discharged  the  office  question,  has  already  declared  in  favor  of 

of  It  teacher  thirty  months,    pee  TcaTds  u»  gennineneds.    See  Abel  Eteosat  Mo* 
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notices  above  stated,  jSiat  iii  {his  period,  attempts  were  made  by  Hie 
Nest(»:ians  to  pave  theswaj  for  the  entrailce  of  Ohristiamty  into  East- 
em  Asia,  and  even  into.  Cliina. 

Under  the  emperor  Justinian,  Christiajuty  had  found  entrance  fiom 
Egypt  into  Nubia.i  •  In  Nubia  "9*  Christian  empire  was  founded,  as  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  churches  of  tiie  two  kingdoms  recognized  the  Coptic 

itriarch  in  Egypt  as  their  head,  and  had  their  bishops  ordained  by 


langed  Aiiatiqaes,  T.  L  p.  96.  Professor 
Kenmann,  from  whom  we  may  expecjt,  a 
more  fall  investigation  of  this  sabjoct,  takes 
the  other  side. 

'  See  the  declaration  of  a  Christiaii  prince 
of  Nabia  touching  the  inscription ;  and  re- 
marks on  the  in^oduction  of  Christianity 
into  Nabia,  in  Letronne  mst^vianx  poor 
lliistdn  Christianisme  inEggrpte,  en  Nabie 
et  en  Abyssinie.    Paris,  1832. 

'  See  Uenaadot  Hist  PaCriajrch.  Alex. 


p.  178  and  in  other  places.  A  (act  worthy 
of  Notice  is  the  connection  of  the  Christians 
of  India  with  the  Coptic  ])atriiEux^.  See 
Benandot,  p.  188.  Makrim,  p.  93.  It 
were  singnlar,  ind^,  that  these  ChristiaBB 
shoold  have  preferred  resorting  to  Ecnrpt 
T&ihet  than  to  their  mother  church  in  Per- 
sia ;  and  hence  we  mi^ht  be  led  to  coigeo- 
ture  that  some  Ethiopian  tribe  was  really 
meant;  butin  this  connection  such  a  sap- 
position  has  also  its  difSculties. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.    Rblation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

It  is  true,  that  along  mth  Christiamty,  the  entire  church  fabric, 
with  all  its  regulations,  as  it  had  thus  far  shaped  itself,  passed  over  to 
the  newly  conyefted  nations.  The  whole  appeared  to  them  as  one 
divine  foundation ;  and  at  the  stage  of  culture  in  which  Christianity 
found  thei&,  i^ey  were  but  littie  capable  of  distinguishing  and  topara- 
ting  the  divine  from  the  hunuDi,  the  inward  from  tiie  ouWard,  tiie  un- 
changeable from  the  changeable.  But  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
church  fabric  which  had  shaped  itseff  under  entirely  dilBerent  circum- 
stances, must,  in  accommodating  itself  to  these  altogether  new  rela- 
tions, undergo  various  changes,  first,  as  regards  the  relation  6l  the 
church  to  the  state,  it  was,  for  the-  advancement  of  the  church,  and 
the  attainment  of  its  ends,  in  promoting  the  culture  of  the  nations,  a 
matter  of  great  importancoy  that  it  should  be  preserved  independent  in 
its  course  of  development,  ahd  protected  against  the  destructive  influ- 
ences of  a  barbarous  secular  power.  The  encroachments  of  the  arbitrary 
will  of  barbarous  princes  would  be  no  less  dangerous  here,  than  the  en- 
croachments of  tiie  arbitrary  will  of  the  corrupt  Byzantine  court  at 
the  stage  of  over-civilization.  The  Frankish  princes  were  often  as 
slow  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  within 
their  own  states,  there  was  a  provincfe  to  which  their  sovereign  power 
did  not  extend,  an  authority  .wholly  independent  of  their  own.^    But 

*  The  Fnnkirii  monarch  Ohflpeiic,  in  ihree  persons  in  the  Trinity,  in  which  he 
the  sixth  oenthry,  who  took  it  into  nis  head  .  maintained,  that  it  was  beaeaUi  the  di^^ 
to  add  seTeral  letters  to  the  Latin  alphabet,  of  God  to  be  called  a  person,  like  a  mortal 
and  to -direct,  tiiat  the  boys  in  the  schools  man.  He  seems  to  have  framed  for  him- 
of  his  empire  should  all  be  taught  to  read  self  a  Samosatenean  or  SabelH^  doctrine 
and  write  aooordinglT,  and  that  all  the  old  of  the  Trinitj.  He  appeab  to  the  Old  Tea- 
books  should  be  rubbed  oyer  with  pum-  tament  as  making  mention  of  bat  one  God, 
ioe-stone,  and.  re-oopied  according  to  this  who  appeared  to  the  prophets  and  patri- 
ilphabet,  would  certainly  be  yery  likely  to  archs,  and  who  reyeaied  the  law.  This 
act  oyeri^n  the  part  of  a  Justinian  in  his  tract  he  had  read  in  his  presence  to  Greg- 
-condnct  towards  the  church ;  and  what  onr,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  then  said  to  him : 
would  faaye  followed,  had  not  a  monareh  **  It  is  my  will  that  yon,  and  the  other 
of  this  character  been  obliged  to  yield  to  teachers  of  the  churdies,  should  belieye 
the  mperior  power  of  tEtk  independent  thus."  He  supposed  he  understood  this 
dnrdftf  He  composed,  in  the  jear4^S0,  a  doctrine  better  than  tiie  fiuhers  of  the 
"  tract,  combatting  tfaa  diatiactioa  tof  church,  niioa^  authority  was  quoted  against 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  checked  by  the  faith  m  a  vinble  theoc- 
racy, represented  by  the  church ;  which  principle,  closely  connected, 
especially  in  the  Western  church,  with  the  idea  of  the  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, had  long  since  been  fully  established,  and  was  transmitted  to 
these  nations  at  the  same  time  with  Christiamty.  Tlus  principle  was 
also  better  suited  to  their  stage  of  culture,  than  the  faith  in  an  invis- 
ible church  and  its  power  working  outwardly  from  within.  The  untu- 
tored mind,  when  struck  with  reli^ous  impressions^  was  inclined  to 
see,  to  reverence  and  to  fear  God  himself  in  the  visible  church,  in  the 
persons  of  the  priests.  This  point  of  view,  in  which  the  church  pre- 
sent^^  itself,  would  be  favored  by  its  whole  relation  to  these  races; 
for  it  appeared,  in  fact,  as  the  one  perfect  orgaoism  of  human  society, 
and  as  the  fountain-head  of  all  culture  for  the  untutored  nations.  It 
alone  could,  by  the  reverence  which  it  inspired  for  a  divine  power, 
present  a  counterpoise  to  barbarous  force  and  arbitrary  will.  But 
whilst  on  the  one  hand,  the  impression  of  reverence  towards  the 
church,  ajs  God's  representative,  was  capable  of  exerting  a  mighty 
influence  on  the  minds  of  rulers  ;  so  too,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
ti:emendou3  force  in  the  consciousness  of  absolute  authority,  and  in 
the  violence  of  suddenly-excited  passions,  which  in  rude  men  was  the 
less  likely  to  be  controlled.-  Many  conflicting  elepaents  must  therefore 
necessarUy  arise .  under  these  circumstances ;  and  the  tiieocratical 
church  system,  which, alone,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  could  main- 
tain the  mdependence.  of  the  church,  even  in  respect  to  its  own  inter- 
nal development,  IS^ad  no  other  way  to  shape  itself,  out  but  in  conflict 
with  a  secular  power  which  often  resisted  ii*.. 

The  princes  of  the  Frankish  empire  in  particular,  acquired  the 
greatest  influence  over  tiie  church  in  a.quartei:  where  it  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  most  injurious  to  her  interests,  and  most  directly  calculated 
to  render  her  wholly  dependent  on  the  secular  power,  viz.  in  the  nom- 
ioation  of  bishops,  who,  accordmg  to  the  existing  church  polity,  had 
the  entire  governance  of  the  church  in  their  hands ;  so  that,  if  by  the 
manner  in  whit^ti  they  obtained  their  places,  they  became  subservient 
to  the  princes,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  their  servility 
would  afibct  the  whole  administration  of  church  affairs.  In  the  old 
Roman  empire,  the  influence  of  the.  emperor^  had  only  extended,  and 
that  too  chiefly  in  the  East,  to  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  bishoprics 
in  ike  most  impprtant  cities.  But  to  tiie  princes  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  it  appeared  a  ^  strange  matter,  that  such  considerable  pbstd 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  empire,  and  with  which,  sometimes,  so 
large  jrevenuea  and  important  'poBtical  privileges  were  Connected, 
shoidd  be  conferred  withoui?  consultation  with  them ;  and  the  clergy 
themselves,  who  sought  to  obtain  bishoprics  through  the  influence  of 
the  princes,  contributed  to  increase  this  influence  of  the  latter,  and  te 
confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  they  were  entitled  to  it.  Thus  in  thb 
Frankiah  Cfmpire,  under  the  successors  of  Govis,  tiie  anci^t  regulation' 

him.  Yet  the  decided  maimer  in  which  he  church  -traditions,  induced  him  to  detist 
was  opposed  by  Gregory  and  other  bish-  from  his  purpose.  See<}f<Qgoci  Tnroifent. 
op%  who  Nsted  on  th»  a^thoii^  of  the    Hist.  linuftoor.  L  Y.  &  45.. 
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regpedting  ecclesiastioal  elections  went  entirely  into  disnse,  or  wBere 
it  waa  preserved,  the  Fraokish  princes  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  by  it,  if  they  wished  to  supply  vacancies  in  some  other  way* 
The  old  church  laws  witH  regaifd  to  the  interstitia^  the  stages  through 
which  candidates  must  rise  to  the  higher,  spiritual  offices,  and  against 
the  immediate  elevation  of  a  layman  from  secular  en^ployments  to 
such  offices,  —  these  laws,  which  had,  maintained  their  force  in  the 
Western  church  still  more  than  in  the  East,  even  thou^,  reenacted 
there  by  synods,'  were  yet  in  practice  no  longer  regarded.  •  The 
princes  bestowed  the  bishoprics  arbitrarily  on  their  favorites,  or  sold 
ihem  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  to  those,  who,|Without  so  open  a  resort 
to  simony,  made  them  tetopting  presents.^  Hence,  naturally,  it  often 
happened,  that  unworthy  persons  were  nominated  to  the  bishoprics^ 
while  worthy  cues  were  deposed.3  The  (Hily  good  result  was,  that 
Btin  in  many  cases,  the  character  which  an  individual  had  acquired  by 
his  past  life,  the  reputation  in  which  he  stood  ps  a  saint,  had  more 
influence  with  the  princes,  than  the-  presents  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
bad. 

It  is  true,  laws  were,  from  the  first,  passed  against  these  encroack- 
xnents  on  the  ecclesiastical  elections  ;4  but  those  in  powec  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  them.  The  third  council  of  Paris, 
in  557,  endeavored  once  more  to  suppress  these  abuses ;  directing  in 


'  See  the  third  Cooncil  of  Orleans,  A.  D. 
638,  c.  VI. 

•  Gregory  of  Tours  states,  in  his  life  of  > 
Gallos,  bishop  of  Arvema  (Qlermont), 
ritae  patmm  c  VI.  f.  1171^  ed.  Roinart, 
that  tne  clergy  of  Clermont  came  with 
mojiy  preaents^  before  Theodoric,  one  of  the 
sons  and  successors  of  Clovis,  hoping  to 
persuade  him  to  confirm  the  choice  made 
by  themseWes.  And  Gregory  observes, 
with  regard  to  this  incident:  jam  tunc 
gerknen  illud  iniquum  coeperat  fmctifi- 
c£ure,  at  sacerdotium  ant  vender^ur  «  reei- 
bos  aut  compararetur  a  clcricis.  The 
king,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  in 
this  cose  to  be  influenced  by  the  presents, 
but  bestowed  the  bishopric  on  Gallus,  a 
deacon,  highlj  respected  and  venerated  on 
account  of  his  previous  life,  and  he  caused 
a  feast  to  be  made  in  the  city,  at  thte  pub- 
lic expense,  in  honor  of  the  new  bisnop, 
that  all  might  tak^  joy  in  his  appointment 
And  so  common  was  the  practice  of  simo- 
ny, cither  of  tlie  grosser  or  of  the  more 
refined  sort,  that  Gallus  was  in  the  habit 
of  jocosely  remarking,  he  had  paid  for  his 
bishopric,  but  one  trias^  (the  third  part  of 
an  as),  his  bonne  main  to  the  cook  who 
waited  at  the  table.  So,  too,  (in  I.  IV.  c. 
35,  hisrt.  Francor.)  it  is  mentioned  M  the 
common  ineanij  of  obtaining  a  bishopric: 
Offeree  multa,  plurima^pfomittere. 

'  So  it  happened  after  the  death  of  the 
Qflttus  abovcmentioned.  A  ■  certain' arch- 
deacon Cr&tinns,  an   hitdmperale,  aVft»- 


cions  man,  obtained  the  office  by  help  of 
the  princes,  while  Crato,'  a  presbyter,  who 
though  excessively  given  to  spiritual 'pride, 
had  been  tried  in  every  stage  of  the  cleri- 
cal office,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
by  the  faithful  discharee  of  its  duties,  and 
a  kindly  regard  for  Uie  welfare  of  the 
poor,  and  who  had,  moreover,  the  voice  of 
the  church,  the  clergy  and  the  bishops  in 
his  favor,  was  set  aside.  He  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  again  by  remaining 
in  the  city,  when  deserted  by  the  bishop, 
and  many  of  the  other  clergy,  on  account 
of  a  fatal  sickness  (the 'lues  inguinaria), 
which  raged  in  France  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century.  Here  he  attended  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  held  masses  for 
each  and  all,  till  at  length  falling  himself 
a  sacrifice  to  the  plagtie,  he  died  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.    See  Gregor.  hiet  1 

IV.  c.  XI.  etc 

*  Thus,  for  example,  Concil.  Arvemense, 
A^  D>  535,  e.  II.  In  order  to  the  regu- 
larity of  a  choice^  was  required  alectio 
clericomm  vel  civium  et  consensus  metro- 
politani,  and  of  the  candidate  it  is  said: 
non  patrodnia  potentnm-  adhibeat,  non 
callldilate  subdola  ad  conscribendum  de- 
cretnm  alios  hortetur  praemiis,  alios  tir 
more  compellat;  and  Concil.  Auielianense 

V.  549  c  10,  ut  nuili  episcopatuqi  prae- 
miis' aut  oomparatione  Uceat  iidipisct,  Sed 
cum  volumtate  regis  juxtaelectioaem  deii  aD 
plebis.  : 
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their  eighth  canon,  that  the  election  of  jbishops  should  proceed  from 
the  commnnities  and  the  clergy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  pirovin- 
cial  bishops  and  of  the  metropolitsui ;  that  whoever  came  to  such 
office  in  a  way  not  agreeing  with  these  conditions,  by  a,  command  of 
the  king,  should  not  be  recognized  as  their  colleague  bv  the  bishops 
of  the  province  J  Conformably  with  this  decree,  a  synod  at  Xaintes 
(Santones),  convened  in  664,  under  Leontius,  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux (Burdelaga),  as  metropolitan,  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition on  Emeritus,  the  bishop  of  the  former  place,  because  he  had 
obtained  his  office  by  a  command  of  the  deceased  king  Clotaire,  with- 
out a  regular  church  Section;  and  they  had  the  courage  to  elect 
another  in  his  place.  But  Gharibert,  the  then  reigning  king  over  this 
portion  of  the  Frankish  empire,  was  highly  incensed  at  thid  decree, 
which  the  dynod  caused  to  be  laid  before  him  by  a  presbyter,  as  tiieir 
delegate.  "Thinkest  thou  —  said  he  angrily  to  the  delegate — that 
of  Glotaire's  sons  none  has  been  left  behind,  to  take  care  that  his 
&ther's  will  shaU  not  be  defeated  ?  "  He  ordered  the  delegate  to  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  on  a  wagon  filled  -with  thorns,  and  eoih 
denmed  hini  to  batiishment  from  the  country; — 'he  also  fined  the 
members  of  the  s^od  in  a  sum  proportioned  to 'their  several  ranks, 
and  replaced  Emeritus  in  his  post.'  The  Roman  bishop,^  Gregory  the 
Great,  was  indefatigable  in  everting  the  Frankish  bishops  and  princes 
4o  remove  this  abuse,  whose  injurious  effects « on  the  church  he  ex- 
plained to  them  m  detail,  and  strenuously  urged  them  to  appoint  a 
synoA  for  this  purpose.*"^  "  We  are  deeply  grieved — he  writes  in  one 
of  these  letters— rwh^n  we  find  money  having,  anything  to  do  in  tlie 
disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  that  which  is  holy,  becom- 
ing secdar.  He  who  would  piu^chase  such  places,  desires  not  the 
office,  but  only  the  name,  of  a  priest,  to  gjratify  his  vanity.  What  is 
the  consequence,  except  that  no  frirther  regard  is  paid  to  life  and  maxir 
ners,  he  only  being  considered  the  worthy  candidate  who  has  mo- 
ney to  pay  ?  He  who  merely,  for  the  ss^e  of  the  honor,  is  eager 
after  an  office  meant  for  Use,  is  but  the  more  unworthy  of  it,  because 
he  seeks  the  honor."  The  fifth  synod  of  Paris,  in  615,  actually 
renewed,  in  their  first  canon,  the  ordinance  respecting  free  church 
elections,  and  king  Clotaire  11.  confirmed  this  law;  yet  with  such 
provisoes,  as  left  abundant  exceptions ;  for  a  power  was  reserved  to 
the  princes  of  exaniining  into  the  worthiness  of  those  elected,  and  of 
directing  their  or<Unation  accordingly.  The  case  was  also  supposed 
possible,  that  the  monarch  might  choose  a  bishop  directly  froin  his 
court.^    Aild  although  this  synodal  law  had  been  unconditionally  con- 

>  Nnllns  dvibiis  invids  ordinetor  episoo-  Hbns  lopi  ipsins  episcopns  recipi  nulla- 

pus,  nisi  quern  populi  et  clericgrum  elecdo  tenus  mereatur,  ^uem.  indobite  ordmatum 

plenidHima  guaesierit  Toluntate,  aon  prin-  agnoscunt. 

dpii  imperio  neque  per  quamlibet  ooudi-        *  SeQ0regQ!r.Turon.Hi6tTr$ncor.l.IV. 

tioiiem  contra  metropolis  Yolqntatem  vel  c.  26. 

episcoporum  comproyiucialiuUi  iu^erfitar.       '  See  his  Letters^  lib.  XL  fep.  5S,  and  the 

ijnodsi  per  ordiuatioQem  -r^ain  honoris  following,  lib.  IX.  ep.  106.  -^ 

istius  cnlmen  pervadere>  aliquis  nimia  to-       ^  Si  persona  condigna  fueiit,  per  ordi- 

meptate  praesumserit,    a  comprovinda-  natioaem  prindpis  ordinetur,  yd  oerte  si 
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firmed  bj  the  king,  yet  it  wdfl  still  &r  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
monarchs  were  determiiied  by  it  in  their  conduct.  BonifSslce  found 
these  abuses  connected  with  the  filling  up  of  vacant  offices  stiU  pre- 
yailing ;  and  although  he  might,  by  his  great  personfd  influence,  do 
something  towards  counteracting  tiiem,  yet  the  relations  could  not  in 
this  way  be  permanentiy  altered.  Among  ite  things  done  by  Charle- 
magne for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  church,  belongs  tiie  resto- 
ration of  free  church  elections ;  ^  in  which,  however,  the  power  of 
confirmation  remained  tacitiy  reserved  to  the  m6narch.  Yet  the  suc- 
ceeding history  shows,  that  between  the  law  and  its  folfilment  an 
immense  interval  still  remained.  .  In  the  English  and  in  the  Spanish 
church,  the  princes  exercised,  it  is  true,  on  the  whole,  no  such  direijt 
influence  on  the  filling  up  of  vacant  bishoprics,  but  even  in  these 
churches  their  acquiescence  was  held  to  be*  necessary. 

Ag'ain,  the  state,  under  the  new  relations,  obtained  a  certain  share 
in  ecclesiastical  lisgislation.'  In  the  old  Roman  empire,  the  secular 
power  had  exercised  an  influence  only  on  the  general  church  assem- 
blies—  the  provincial  synods  were  left  to  themsekes.  But  in  the 
new  states,  men  found  it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
double  legjislation,  and  be^es,  the  church  required  the  civil  power  to 
carry  a  part  of  its  owi^  laws  into  execution ;  su(^,  namely,  as  related 
to  the  suppression  of  pagan  customs,  penance,  the  observance  of  Sun 
day,  etc.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  synods,  which  should  have 
guided  the  church  legislation,  were  convened  after' consdtation  with 
the  princes';  *  that  the  latter  assisted "ut  them,  and  their  decrees  wer6 
published  under  the  royal  authoritv.  Finally  the  synods  became  con- 
founded with  the  general  assembfies,  ^t  which  the  princes  with  their 
noble  vassals  were  used  to  draw  up  the  civil  laws,  and  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws  were  drawn  up  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  in 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  till  far  mto  the  eighth  century,  the  assemblies 
of  the  bishops,  for  purely  ecclesiastical  purpo^s,  becoming  continually 
less  frequent,  at  length  went  into  entire  desuetude '^^  a  result  to 
which  the  internal  political  contests  and  disorders,  and  the  indiflfep- 
ence  of  such  multitudes  of  worldly  minded'  bishops,  no  doubt,  greatly 
contributed.  Already  the  abbot  Columban,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops 
c<invened  on  account  of  their  quarrel  with  hiin,  complEdns,  that  synods 
were  no  longer  held,  though  he  admits,  that  in  the  turbulence  of  those 
times,  they  could  not  be  convened  so  frequently  ad  formerly .'     Gre- 

/ 
dq  palatio  eligitar,  per  meritam  pecsonae    censem,  bishop  of.Cahors,  A.  D.  650,  at, 
et  doctrinac  ordinctur.  sine  nostra  scientia  synodole  concilium  in 

*  The*  capitulary  of  the  year  803.    "  Ut    regno  nostro  non  agatur.    Baluz.  Capitu- 
sanctar  ecciesia  sao  liberios  potiretor  ho-    lar<  T.  I.  f.  143.  '        ^ 

nore,  adsensUm  ordini  ecclesiastico  prae-  'In  referQnce  to  the  convocation  then 
buimus,  ut  episcopi  per  electionem  cleri  et  held  :  "'  utinam  saepius  hoc  ageretis,  et 
populi  secundam  statuta  canonnm  de  pro-  licet  joxta  canones  semel  aut  bis  in  anno 
piia  diocesi  remota  personarum  et  mane-  pro  tnmultaosis  hujus  aeri  disscnsionibns 
rum  acceptione  ob  vitae  meritnm  et  sapi-  semper  sic  servare  yos  non  vacat,  quamvis 
entiae  donum  efigantnr,  ut  exempio  et  rarius  potis^imum  hoc  debult  vobis  inesse 
yerbo  sibi  snbjectis  usque  qnaque  prodcsse  stadium,  quo  negliecntes  qolque  timorem 
valeant."  haberent  et  studios;  ad  majorem  provoca- 

.  •  See  the  ordinance  of  the  Frankish  king    rentur  prowctum."  * 

Sigebert  ad  Desiderium  episcopnm  Cadur- 
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gory  the  Great  ^  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Franldah  princes  and 
bisbops,  for  the  convening  of  a  synod  to  deyise  measures  for  the 
remoyal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses ;  and,  aa  we  have  already  remarked 
on  a  former  page,  Boniface  found  occasion  to  copiplain,  that  no  synod 
had  been  held  for  so  long  a  time.  But  even  in  the  synods  held  by 
him,  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  nati<»i  took  a  piart,  and  along 
with  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  others  also  were  passed  by  them,  having 
no  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  In  like  maimer,  under  king 
Fipin,  and  the  emperor  Charlemagne^  it  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing custom  for  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  to  be  drawn  up  at 
the  same  time,  at  their  great  national  assemblies ;  though  it  was  still 
the  fact  that,  in  particular  cases,  assemblies  purely  ecclesiastical  were 
held,  which  however  were  convened  by  the  princes.  ^Now  by  this 
union  the  bishops,. it  is  true,  who  took  part  in  these  general  ledsbir 
tive  assemblies,  obtained  some  influence  on  civil  legislation,  and  on 
&e  institutions  of  civil  society.  But  this  influence  fell  to  their 
share  not  merely  by  accident,  and  by  reason  of  the  circumstances 
above  described ;  but  th^  whole  form  under  which  the  Theocratic  sys- 
tem was  contemplated,  carried  along  with  it  the  necessity  of  their 
having  such  influence.  As,  on. the  one  hand,  the  church  needed  the 
am  ^of  the  civil'  pow.er  to  carry  a  part  of  their  laws  into  effect,  so 
on  the  other,  the  civil  power  needed  that  sanction  from  the  church, 
amd  that  conunanding  authority  which  the  latter  had  to  offer,  in  order 
to  maintain  itself*  against  rude  arbitrary  will,  and  to  place  a  check 
ou  barbarian  insolence.  The  feeling  of  this  want  was,  no  doubt,  a 
universal  one ;  for  it  proceeded  from  the  character  of  tiie  social  con> 
dition  of  the  people^  and  the  prevailing  turn  of  their  religious  way  of 
thinking.  It  was,  however,  an  effect  of  peculiar  circumstances,  that^ 
in  the  Yisi- Gothic  emjore  in  Spain,  this  feeling  asserted  itself 
with  peculiar  force;  for  the  successors  of  Beckared,  the  first  Catho- 
lic long  of  Spain,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the 
church,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sanction  which  they  wanted,  a  right  to 
thQ  throne  by  the  law  of  inheritance ;  and  as  a  means  of  securing 
them  against  the  spirit  of  revolt.  Many  of  the  Spanish  synods  in  the 
seventh  century  made  a  point  of  conceding  this  to  the  royal  authority. 
Ttus,  for  example,  the  sixteenth  council  of  Toledo,  in  t)93,  declared 
that  every  pne  was  bound  to  preserve  inviolate  the  fidelity  they  had 
vowed,  next  after  God,  to  the  king,  as  his  vice-gerent ;  ^  and,  appeak 
ing  to  passages  from  the  old  Testament,  not  very  applicable,  indeed^ 
to  a  purely  gospel  economy  ,3  they  declared  kings  to  be  the  inviolable 
anointed  ones  of  God.  Hence  in  this  Spanish  church,  the  regulation 
was  also  brought  about,  whereby  all  checks  of  the  secular  power  on 
the  church  were  to  be  avoided,  and  the  latter  only  was  to  be  secured 
in  its  eJGcient  influence  on  the  state,  which  needed  its  sanctifying 

^  See  the  letter  above  referred  to.  '  According  to  which,  Jesns  alone  is  the 

'  Post  Deum  regibus,  utpote  jure  vica-  anointed  of  Uie  Lord,  or  through  him  all 

rio  .ab  eo  praeelcctis,  fidem   promissam  belierers  alike  are  beoome  the  anointed  d 

qaemqj^e  innolabili  cordis  inten^one  set-  the  Lord. 

van. 
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power ;  for  the  seyenteenth  oouncil  of  Toledo  decreed,  in  694,  that  in 
the  first  three  days  of  each  such  meeting,  only  spiritual  afiairs  should 
be  transacted  by  the  clergy  alone,  and  Afterwards  civil.  To  the  em- 
peror Charles,  who,  with  his  more  independent  judgment,  was  more 
inclined  to  separate  eocledastieal  affairs  firom  political,^  it  seemed'ex- 
p^dient,  that  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  comites  should  divide  themselves, 
at  these  general  assemblies,  into  three  several  chambers,  apd  each'  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  belon^g  to  them,%— *  the  bishops  to  tiie  afibirs  of  the 
churchy  the  abbots,  to  all  that  related  more>  particularly  to  the  monas- 
tic life ;  and  the  counts  to  the  political  affairs.  So  it  was  done  at  the 
council  of  Mentz,  in  813.  The  ordinances  of  every  kind,  however, 
were  published  under  the  imperial  authority. 

As  it  regards  the  exemption  of  the  church  from  state  burdens,  the 
older  laws  respecting  this  matter  also  passed  over  to  the  new  state  of 
things ;  they  had  to  undergo  however,  of  course,  in  these  new  circum- 
stances, many  changes  in  their  application.  '  The  incompatibility  of 
the  spiritual  office  with  military  service,  was  indeed,  universally  ac- 
knowledged in  the  preceding  period ;  yet  it  had  been  held  necessary 
at  the  same  time  to  adopt  certain  precautionary  measures  against  the 
reception  of  such  into  the  spiritual  order  as  were  liable  to  such  sei*vice,« 
and  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  emperor  Maurice 
involved  himself  in  k  quarrel  with  tiie  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great, 
by  the  enactment  of  some  «uch  restrictive  law.  But  in  the  new  states, 
greater  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  .this  quarter,  because  the  obt 
gatjon  to  do  military  service  did  not  fall  on  particular  clalsses  of  the 
citiisens  alone,  but  on  aJl  free-men.  True,  jnen  felt  how  incompatible 
it  was  with  the  spiritual  calling  for  the  clergy  to*  take  any  part  in  war ; 
but  it  was  sought  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  state,  by  a  law  tiiat  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  spiritual*  or  monastic  order, 
without  permission  from  the  supreme  authority  .^  The  church  now  saw 
itself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  members  for  the  spiritual 
order  from  that  class,  who  were  not  affected  by  the  obligation  to  do 

*  See  the  capitalary  of  tho  year  811  c  4.  embrace  the  monastic  life  should  likewise  be 

DiscQtiendam  est,  in  qaantum  se  episcopas  forbidden ;.  ^ince.  in  this  case  no  such  snspic^ 

aut  abbas  rebos  secularibus  debeat  Inserere  ion  conld  arise.    He  refers  to  his  own  expe- 

rel  in  qoantam  Come^  vel  alter  laicus  in  rience  for  examples  of  honest  conversions 

ecdesiastica  negotia     His  interrogandn^  of  this  kind :  Ego  scio,  qoanti  his  diebns 

est  actttlssime,  quid  sit,  qnod  apostolus  ait  :•  meis  in  monasterio  miUtes  conrersi  piira- 

''nernd  militans  Deo  implicat  se  negotiis  cula  fecerant,'8igna  et  virtates  operati  snnt 

secnlaribas."    2  Tim.  2,  rel  ad  qnos  sermo  1.  HI.  ep.  65  e^  66. 

iste  pertineat    See  Balnz.  Capitular.  T.  L  '  Condi.  Aar^^anense  I,  imder  king  Clo- 

f.  478.                                                   ^  vis,  A.  D.  511,  c.  4.  nt  nullus  secolariam  iA 

'  Gregory  considered  It  alt6gether  jost  clericatas  officiuin  praesumator,'  nisi   ant 

and  proper,  that  no  conntenance  should  be  cnm  regis  jussione  ant  cum  jndicis  rolun* 


ffiren  to' the  practice  of  passing^  immediately  tate.  .The  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  A.  D. 

from  civil  and  military,  to  spiritual,  offices  805,  c.  15,  B^uz.  T.  I.  f  427.    De  liberis 

(which  was  still  customary  in  the  East,)  be-  hominibus,  qui  adservitium  Dei  se  tradere 

cause  such  a  transition  easily  excited  the  volunt,  ut  prius  hoc  non  faciant,  qnam  a 

suspicion  of  worldly  motives,  qma  qnai  se-  nobis  licentiam  postulent    In  the  latter 

cnlarom  habitnm  deserens,  ad  ecdesiastica  law,  the  object  is  stated ;  that  it  is  designed 

offida  venire  restinat,  mutare  vult  seculnm,  only  a^inst  such  as  were  desirous  of  this 

non  relinquere.    But  it  seemed  to  him  con-  from  impure  motives,  and  not  devotionis 

trary  to  tiie  interests  of  pie^r,  Ihat  the  causa, 
abaadonlng  of  these  offices  with  a  view  to 

VOL.  m.  9  ^ 
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military  BcrricQ,  nastily  the  bondsmen.  Besides,  among  these  Hkere 
was  often  less  rudeness  of  manners  ;  and  biahopB,  who  were  disposed 
to,  exercise  a  despotic  lordship  oyer  their  clergy,  could  more  easily  bo- 
cure  their  object  when  they  had  among  this  body  a  number  of  ihe 
bond-men  who  were  held  as  the  property  of  the  church.  This  plan 
was  so  often  resorted  to,  that  it  became  necessaty  to  check  the  wide 
extension  of  the  practice  by  particular  ordinances ;  yet  without  for- 
bidding the  thing  itself.  Thus  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  in  the  year 
633,  can^  74,  decreed,  that  it  was  unquestionably  allowable,  to  place 
in  the  parishes  priests  and  deacons,  created  from  the  bond-men  of  the 
church ;  provided  only,  they  were  such  as  reconunended  themselves 
by  tiieir  life  and  manners,  and  that  they  had  been  first  restored  to 
freedom.  In  the  rule  approved  by  the  council  of- Aix  in  816,  and 
published  by  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Met^,  we  find  the  foUowing  sin- 
gular remark,  from  which  also  it  is  seen,  that  bond-men  were  often  con- 
secrated to  the  clerical  office,  without  being  enfiranchised.^  "  Many 
select  their  clergy  exclusively  from  the  bond-men  of  the  church,  and 
they  seem  to  adopt  this  course,  because  such  persons,  when  injured  by 
them,  oi:  deprived  of  the  salary  due  to  them,  cannot  complain,  from 
fear  of  being  subjected  to  corporeal  punishment,  or  of  being  reduced 
again  to  servile  labor.^  Yet  it  was  added,  this  is  not  said,  because 
we  thii^  it  wrong  that  men  of  reputable  life  should  be  taken  from  the 
dass  of  bond-men,  especially  since  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of 
persons  ;  but  we  ^y  it,  that^  for  the  reason  assigned,  no  prelate  may 
take  for  his  clergy  persons  of  the  lower  ola^  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  of  higher  rank."  Thus  the  bishops  w^re  led  by  their  own  interest, 
to  help  in  promoting  the  object  which  Christianity  had  umed  at  from 
the  first,  and  to  restore  an  excluded  class  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
common  rights  as  men,  although  foi'  the  most  part,  it  was  not,  the 
Christian  spirit  that  moved  them  to  tiiis,  as  it  should  have  done  of 
itself.  •  ,     - 

And  here  we  may  take  occasion  to  glance  backward  upon  what  had 
been  thus  fer  done. by  Christianity  in  t£s  regard.  From  the  beginning 
and  onward,  Christianity  —  not  indeed  by  any  sudden  outward  change', 
but  by  its  secret  influences  on  the  moSes  of  thinking  and  *  feeling  — 
had  prepared  .a  transformation  of  this  relation  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  common  worth  and  dignity  of  man.^  It  wafe  the  new  ideas  of  the 
image  of  God  in  every  human  creature  ;  of  the  redemption  destined 
alike  for  aU ;  of  its  higher  fellowship  of  life,  the  fellowship  of  God's 
kingdom  embracing  all  without  any  c&stinction  of  earthly  relations  of 
life,  slaves  as  well  as  freemen  ;  it  was  these  ideas  by  which  the  pre- 
vsuhng  mode  of  regarding  the  relation  of  thi^  class  of  men,  their  rights, 
and  the  duties  owed  to  them,  was  changed,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
a  milder  treatment  of  them.     The  more,  respectable  church4eachers 

>  See  can.  119.  DenkwQidigkeiten  Bd.  II.  p.  253  f  and  my 

•  Timcntcs  scilicet,  ne  ant  seyerissinris  Chrysostom  Bd.  I.  p.  376  f.    Compare  Dr. 

Terbcribos  afficiantor  ant  hamanac  senr^tnti  Mohler's  essay  in  the  Theologischen  Qaar> 

denuo  crndclitcr  addicantnr.  tal-6<^rift,  Jahxgaag  1834, 1  H. 
»  Church  Histoiy  Vol  L  p.  267,— my 
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ot  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  speak  Triih  decision  and  emphaEiis  on 
this  subject.  In  the  manumission  of  slaves,  the  churdh  was  especially 
called  upon  to  lend  her  assistance ;  and  thus  it  was  acknowledged  that 
such  a  proceeding  was  especially  suited  to  the  position  of  the  church. 
Frequenfly,  slaves  were  set  free  in  order  that-they  might  become  monks ; 
and  this  was  regarded  as  a  pious  work.  At  an  early  period  too,  many, 
especially  of  tiie  oriental  monks,  declared  themselves  opposed  to  this 
whole  relation,  as  repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  the  image  of  God  in  all 
men.  Thus  the  abbot  Isidore  of  Pelusium  in  writing  to  a  person  "of 
rank,  with  whom  he  is  interceding  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  slatves,i  said 
he  could  hardly  credit  it,  that  a  friend  of  Christ,  who  had  experienced 
Aat  grace,  which  bestowed  freedom  on  all,  would  still  own  slaves.  It 
is  ifelafeed  of  Johannfes  Eleemosynarius,  who  from  606  to  616  was  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria,  that  he  called  together  those  persons  who  treat- 
ed their  shives  with  cruelty,  and  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  Grod  has 
not  given  us  servants,  that  we  may  beat  them,  but  that  they  may  serve 
us ;  but  perhaps  even  not  for  this  purpose,  but  that  they  may  receive 
out  of  the  abundance  which  God  has  bestowed  on  us  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance ;  for  tell  me,  what  price  can  man  pay  to  purchase  him,  who 
was  created  after  the  likeness  of  God,  ai^tid  thus  honored  by  God  ? 
Hast  thou,  Who  art  his  master,  a  single  member  more  to  thy  body ;  or 
hast  thou  a  different  soul  ?  Is  he  not,  in  all  things,  thy  equal  ?  Do 
ye  not  hear,  what  the  great  light  of  the  church,  the  Apostle  Paul 
says :  '  For  as  mainy  of  you  as  are  baptised,  they  have  put  on  Christ  V 
Here  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  for  ye  are  all  one  m  Christ.  If  then, 
before  Christ  we  are  aU  equal,  let  us  also  be  equal  among  ourselves. 
For  Christ  took  on  hiln  the  form  of  a  servant  to  teach  us,'  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  proud  toward  our  servants  ;  since  we  all  have  one  master, 
even  him  who  dweUs  in  heaven  and  looks  down  on  the  lowly.  Pray, 
what  is  the  gold  we  pay  for  the  right  to  subject  to  us  as  our  servant 
him  who,  equally  with  ourselves,  has  been  honored  by  our  Lord,  and 
with  us  redeemed  by  His  blood  ?  For  his  sake,  hpaven,  earth  and  sea 
and  all  that^  therein  is  were,  created.  It  is  true  alsQ,  that  angels  minister 
to  bim ;  on  his  account  Christ  washed  his  disciple's  feet.  On  his  ac- 
count, Christ  was  crucified,  and  for  his  sake  did  he  suffer  everything 
else.  But  thou  abusest  him,  who  has  been  thus  honored  of  God,  and 
treatest  him  with  as  little  merc^,  as  if  thou  hadst  not  one  and  the  same 
nature  in  common  with  hhn !"  Next,  if  he  learned,  that  this  rebuke 
failed  of  its  intended  effect,  and  that  the  slave  wias  still  treated  no  bet- 
ter, he  purchased  him  himself  and  set  him  at  liberty .^  The  oriental 
monks  were  generally  ajgreed  in  the  principle,  never  to  use  the  service 
of  slaves ;  partly  because  they  considered  it  as  belonging  to  their  call- 
ing to  perform  for  each  other  those  services,  which  were  usually  done 
by  slaves ;  partly,  because  they  believed  themselves  bound  to  rfespect 
the  image  of  God  in  all  men.^   "When,'  near  the  close  of  the  eighth 

*  oi  ydp  Hifid^i  oUhifv   fyeiv  rlhf  ^tX&i  by  Leontitu-— 'translated  by  Anastasias  in 

XpKTTov  elSora  rifv  X^^  "^  ir&vrac  iXey-  tbc  Actis  Sanctordm  Jaaaar.  T.  II.  ^  61»  fol- 

&epoffairav.  510.  '  - 

'  Se6  the  life  of  Johannes  EleemoeyiL       >  Theodore,  archbishoii   of'  Canterbury 
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eentoTf,  the  famous  Greek  monk  Plato,  retired  from  the  worlds 
he  manumitted  his  slaves,^  and  after  that  refused  to  permit  aoj 
slave  to  wait  on  him  in  the  monastery.*  These  mnciples  were 
propagated  by  his  disciple  and  friend,  the  famous  Theodorus  SUt- 
dita,  at  Constantinople.  The  latter  directs  his  disciple,  the  abbot 
Nicolaus,^  not  to  employ  men,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  staves, 
either  in  ins  own  service,  or  in  that  of  the  monastery  under  his 
care,  or  in  the  labor  of  the  fields;  for  this  wad  permitted  to  sec- 
ulars alone.  In  his  last  will  also,  he  gave  directions  to  the  same 
effect.*  The  Roman  bishop  Gregory  the  great  in  manumitting  two 
slaves  introduced  the  subject  in  a  deed  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  with 
the  following  words  :^  As  our  Saviour,  the  author  of  all  created  beingB^ 
was  willing  for  this  reason  to  take  upon  him  the  n9;ture  oS  man,  that 
he  might  free  us  by  his  grace  from  the  chains  of  bondage,  in  which  we 
were  enthralled,  and  restore  us  to  our  original  freedom ;  so  a  good  and 
salutary  thing  is  done,  when  men  whom  nature  from  the  be^nning  cre- 
ated ft«e,  and  whom  the  law  of  nations  has  subjected  to  the  ypke  of  ser- 
vitude, are  presented  agidn  with  the  freedom  in  which  they  were  bom.* 
Among  the  rude  Franks,  the  slaves  had  much  to  suffer  from  cruel 
masters ;  but  in  the  churches,  as  well  as  with  the  priests,  iliey  m  some 
cases  found  relief.^  The  asylum  of  the  churches  was  to  serve  espe- 
cially  for  the  protectioni  of  such  slaves  as  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters.  Such  an  one  was  restored  to  his  owner  only  on  condition 
the  latter  promised,  on  his  oath,  to  spare  him  from  bodily  punishmejEit. 
And  if  the  master  broke  his  promise,  he  was  expelled  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.^  Among  the  works  of  pious  charity  were  reck- 
oned especially  the  redemption  and  manumission  of  slaves,  whereby 
laymen  and  monks,  who  stood  in  high  reputation  for  their  piety,  dis- 
tinguished themselves.    But  at  the  present  time,  the  bishops  were  led, 


(see  above)  says,  in  his  Capitalis  c.  8  6rae-  went  to.the  priest,  and  were  married.  Their 

coram  monachi   servos  non  habent,  Ro-  master,  as  seen  as  he  was  informed  of  this, 

mani  habent  hnrried  to  the  chnrch,  and  required  them 

^  See  the  account  of  his  life,  composed  to  be  given  up.   The  priest,  reminding  him 

by  his  schohir,  the  famous  Theodorus  Stu-  of  the  respect  due  to  the  church,  refused  to 

dita,  in  his  wotks  published  b^  Sirmond,  give  them  up  except  on  condition  he  ^ro- 

or  in  the  Actis  sanctorum  ApnL  T.  I.  -up-  mised  not  to  dissolve  the  conn<M;tion  just 

pepdix  f.  47. 4  8.  formed,  and  not  to  inflict  upon  them  any 

*  4  23. 1.  c.  ffwc  y^  ^  fiovcuTTTfc  uXffi&i'  pers6nal  harm.  The  cruel  and  cunning 
voCi  6  ieairoreiac  ^^ov.SovXoi^  iwavaTH-'  master  promised  equivocally  that  they 
vofiievoc ;  /Should  not  be  separated,'  land  deceived  the 

'  L.  I.  ep.  10.  priest    He  caused  them,  both  together,  to 

*  Sec  opp.  Theodori  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  be  buried  alive.  As  soon  as  tne  priest 
y.  f.  66.  heard  of  this,  he  Iiastened  to  the  master, 

*  L.  VI.  ep.  13.  nor  did  he  leave  him  till  he  consented  that 

*  The  same  Gregory  writes,  in  reference  both  should  be  dug  up  again  j  but  the 
to  a  woman,  held  as  a  slave,  but  who  was  young  man  only  was  sav^,  the  woman 
discovered  to  be  freeborn,  and  restored  to  was  snffbcaied. 

her  rij^hts  as  such:  Quod  revelante  Deo  "Concil.£paonense,A.D. 517,c.S9:  Ser- 

ISbertatu  auctore  approbata  sit  libera  1.  Vil,  rod  reatu atrociore  culpabilis  si  ad  ebclesi- 

ep.  1 .  am  oonfhgerit,  a  corporalibus  tantum  sap- 

^  Gfegoiy  of  Tours,  in  his  history  (V.  pb'dis  extnsetiur.    Conoil.  Y.Aurelianen^ 

L  III.1,  cites  the  example  of  a  serviiht  and  A.D.  549,  c.  '22.    Of  the  master  who  breaks 

maid  belonging  to  a  crael  master,  who  had  his  word,  sit  ab  omnium  communione  sns- 

won  eadi  otheps  iUQactions.    They  finally  pensM. 
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bj  fm  oftentimes  selfish  .policy,^  sometime  to  liberate  sbves  m  order 
to  adopt  them  into  the  number  (^  their  clergy,  sometimes  to  give  them 
ordination  mthout  releaaiDg  them  from  their  previoos  obligation..  At 
all  events,  this  class  of  men  could  not  fail  thereby  to  be  placed  in  an 
advantageous  light  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  When  in  the  rule 
of  Cfarodegang,  and  at  the  church  assembly  of  Aixy  a  resolution  was 
made  against  tiief  exclusiye  adoption  of  bondmen  into  the  spiritual 
order,  an  express  clause  was  inserted,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to 
guard  against  the  mistaken  view,  that  these  men  were  to  be  considered 
unworthy,  on  account  of  their  descent,  of  being  received  into  the  spir- 
itual order ;  as  if  the  .dignity  of  men  and  Cbjistiaiis  were  not  to  be 
recognised  in  all  alike^' 

The  possessions  and  wealth'  of  the  church,  especially  in  landed 
estates,  iqcreaised  greatiy  under  the  new  relations. .  It  was  not  a  pious 
sympathy  alone  in  t^e  cause  of  the  church,  but  superstition  also  which 
contributed  to  this  increase.  Men  believed  that  by  making  gifts  and 
legacies  to  the  churdies  they  did  a  work  of  peculiar  merit,  which 
would  atcme  for  theur  sins  ;  as  is  shown  by  the  oftoecurring  phrases, 
pro  remissione  .peocatorum,  pro  redemtione  animarum.3  But  then 
again  these  possessions  were  thus  rendered  the  more  insecure,^  being 
exposed  to  the  covetous  desires  and  forcible  contributicms  of  tiie  nobles 
and  princes,' against*  whom  the  donors  sought  to  protect  themselves  by 
terrible  fonus  of  execration  inserted  in  the  deeds  of  ^,'and  by  sto- 
ries and  leig^fids  touching  the  punishment  of  sacrilege.  The  landed 
estates  of  tl^e  church  in  the  Frankish  empire  were  for  the  most  part 
liable  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  aU  property  belon^g  to  the 
old  land  proprietors  ;  perhaps,  however,  with  the  exception,  from  the 
beginning,  of  a  smaller^portion  considered  as  an  hereditaiy  possession 
of  the  church  9  r— as  we  find  it  in  £a.ct  defined  by  law,  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  , 

^  la  the  monasteries}  ^Iso,  many  glares  tet'!  <  But  the  emperor  Charles  was  the 

were  received  as  monks  J — whence  the  law  first  who,  moved  by  th!s  requisition,  de- 

cyf  the  emperor  Gharles  in  the  capitulary  rived  from  the  Old  Testament,  made  the 

of  the  year  805,  c.  XI.  Balms.  T.  L  f.  423.  payment  of  tythes  le^lly  binding.    In  en- 

De  propriis  servis  vel  ancillis  non  supra  acting  this  law,  he  still  met  with  much,  op- 

modura  in  monasteria  somantur,  ne  dieser-.  position.    We  have  seen  above  how  Alcuin 

tefdur  villae  (that  there  might  be  no  waat  expressed  himself  on  this  SQbject.    Seef  p. 

of  persons  to  cultivate  the  land).  164  and  the  following. 

'Among  the  new  sooroes  of  wealth  to  .  '  Ghilperio,  king  of  the  Franks,  often 

the  church,  belonged  also  the  obligation  complained :  Ecce  pauper  remansit  fiscus 

imposed  on  the  laity  to  pay  tythes.    The  noster,  ecce  divitiae  nostrae  ad  ecclesias 

confounding  together  of  the  state  of  tfakigs  sunt  translatae,  nulli  penitus,  nini  soli  epis- 

under  the  Old  and  under  the  New  Testa-  oopi  regnant,  {teriit  honor  noster  et>transla- 

ment,  had  already  led  the  ecclesiastical  au-  tus  est  ad  ep^copos  civitatum.    Gregor. 

thority,  in  occasional  instances,  to  reqoire  Tnron.  L  VI.  c.  46. 

of  the  laity,  that  ther  should  consecrate,  in.  *  To  protect  the  churches  and  defend 

the  name  of  God,  me  t^th  part  of  their  them  against  wrongs,  beadles  or  bailiffs,  so 

gopdfl  to  God  and  the  priests.    Thus,  for  ealled,  were   appointed,  fAdvocad,  Vice 

example,  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Toms  domini)  from  the  order  or  laymen  (analo- 

In  the  year  567  :**  Bind  vero  instandssime  gous   to   the   defensores   of  the  ancient 

oommonemur,  ut  Abrahae  docnmenta  se-  church)  because  thev  were  obli^  to  under- 

quentes  dedmas  ex  omni  facultate  non  pi-  ^e  many  sorts  of  business  with  which  ee- 

geat  Beo  pro  reliquis^  quae  possidetis,  con-  clesiastics  could  not  pro)>erly  meddle, 

servandis  oiSbne,  ne  sibi  ipsi  inopiam  gen-  *  Of  the  mansus  eodesiae. 
«rtt|  ffd  tvr^  non  tnbnit)  et  jdm  i«tai> 

9* 
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The  church  htd  little  reiCson  to  expect,  that  she  would  be  enabled 
to  obtain  for  her  property  any  exemption  from  the  law  which  required 
all  property  of  Franks  to' send  its  contribution  to  the  common  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  army  (Heerbann)-  True,  the  biahope  and  abbots 
were  declared  free  from  the  obligation  of  rendering  personal  service 
in  war ;  ]>ui  as  we  have  already  remarked  in  the  history  of  Boniface, 
many  Frankiah  bishops  and  clergymen  still  thought  proper,  in  despite 
0^  their  spiritual  calUng,  to  engage  personally  in  warlike  expeditions, 
and  all  the  labors  of  Bonifa<;e  to  suppress  this  abuse  of  barbarism^  had 
failed  as  yet  of  having  the  desired  efiect.  But  the  Edght  of  a  lar^^ 
number  of  clergy  woimded  and  killed  in  battle,  having  produced  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  multitude,^  the  emperor  Charles  was  solicited 
to  l^e  measures  for  the .  prevention  of  this  evil  for  the  future.  He 
eommanded^  ixi  a  capitulary  of  the  yean  801 ,3  that  in  future  no  priest 
should  take  part'lii  a  battle  ;  but  only  two  or  three  chosen  biflbops^ 
witii  a  ffew  priests,  should  attend  the  anny,  for  the  purpose  of  preach- 
ing,' bestowing  their  Ibles^ing,  holding  mass,  hearing  confessions,  attend-- 
ing  upon  the  sick,  Impiiiting  the'  extreme  unction,  and  especially  of 
seeing  that  nonb  should  leave  the  world  without  the  commwniouL 
What  hope  could  there  be  of  victory,  where  the  priests,  at  one  hour, 
presented  Christians  the  body^  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  next,  with  their 
own  wicked  hands  killed  tiie  Christians  to  whom,  they  had  presented 
it,  or  the  pagans  to  whom  they  should  have  preached  Christ ;  espe- 
cially, as  Uhnst  called  them  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  at  the*  same 
time,  however,  the  emperor  commanded,  that  the  bishops  who  remained 
at  home  with  their  churches^  should  send  their  people  well  equipped 
to  the  army-bann.  And  so  strong  was  Ijhe  public  opinion  that'  exclu- 
sion from  all  participartipii  in  war  was  disciscditable,  that  the  emperor 
was  obliged  to  afiix  to  this  ordinance  forbidding  the  clergy  to  do  personal 
military  service,  an  express  defence  and  justification  of  their  honor.^ 

As  already  in  the  Roman  empire,  Christianity  and  the  church  rep- 
resenting it  had  exerted  a  special  influence  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  by  introducing  and  diffusing  new  views  re3pecting  the  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,^  respecting  human  law  as  emanating  from  the 

^  In  the  petition  addressed  to  'the  em-  audio  te  in  pencnio  esse  statntdm,  nee  oM- 

peror  for  this  parpose,  it  »  said :  Novit  cii  tui  implere  posse  ministerium,  sed  b^I- 

dominos,  quando  tos  in  talibns  yidemus,  latorspiritaaliflbellaeDrcogituressecanialis. 

terror  apprehendit  aos,  et  qnidam  ex  no»-  Whidi  letter,  if  the  law  of  t^e  emperor  was 

triB  timore  perterriti,  propter  hoc  fiigere  immediately  carried  into  execution,  must 

iolent  • have  been  written  before  its  enactment. 

'  Mansi  Ck>ncil.  T.  Xm.  f.  1054.  <  Christianity  exerted  a  migrhty  inflnen<)e 

'  Quia  aadivimus,  qnoklam  oos  suspec-  on  public  opinion,  also,  through  the  decid^ 

tos  habere,  quod  honores  saoerdotum  et  res  expressions  of  the  church  on  the  anbject 

eodesiarum  auferre  vel  minorare  eis  toIu-  of  suicide,  a  crime  not  likely  to  be  unfre- 

issemus.    Alcuin  also  complains  thatbish-  quent  among  barbarous  tribes.  The  second 

ops  were  obliged  to  leave  the  duties  of  council  of  Orleans,  in  533,  decreed  in  ita 
their  spiritual  calling  to  enMce  iii  the  for-  ,  fifteenth  canon,  that  oblations  mieht  he  re- 

eign  employments  of  war.    Thus  to  bishop  oeived  when  offered  in  behalf  of  tiiose  who 

Leutfrid  (ep.  208),  who  must  have  ex-  had  been  executed  for  a  crime,  but  not  in  be- 

pressed  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  half  of  those  who  (perhaps  to  escape  exe- 

writes  to  declare  how  ver7  much  opposed  cution)  had  taken  their  own  lives.    The 

he  waa  to  this  practice :  Yere&teor,  quod  anuxL  at  Auxerr^ '  (synodus  Antisiodoren- 

tu  tribolatio  torquet  animnm  meom,  onm  ms)^  ia57d»  decreed,  c  17»  that  no  oUatkni 
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di^Uie  law,  respecting  tiie  admiiuBtration  of  justice,  for  "which  acoount 
must  be  xisndered  to  Gh>d^  aad  respecting  a  charity  that  ennobles  jus- 
tice, a  mercy  and  compassion  tempering  the  severity  of  law,  so'  the 
same  effect  would  be  still  more  strongly  manifested ,  among  these 
nations,  contrasted  with  the  existing  barbarism,  which  was  so  destitute 
of  all  regular  legal  forms.  This  efifect  of  Christianity,  it  may  be 
allowed,  was  not  the  same  as  if  it  had  proceeded  out  of  the  purp 
essence  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  was  modified  by  the  form  in  which  the 
gospel  was  presented  among  these  natipns,  a  form  in  which  the  respec- 
tive points  of  view  of  the  ^d  and  New  Testaments  were  constaatiy 
confounded.  On  the  one  hand,  among  nations  where  hitherto  the  ma- 
.jority  of  punishments  consisted  of  pecuniary  fines,  and  where,,  by  the 
payment  of  a  stpn  of  money,  every  crime,  even  murder,  could  be  ex- 
piated, the  idea  was  first  awakened  b^  Christianity  of  a  punitive  jus- 
tice and  regular  forms  of.  law ;  and  hence  by  Christianity  still  greater 
oev^rity  might  be  .introduced  than  had  existed  before.  To  the  rude 
people,  whose  feelings  had  not  yet  become  pervaded  and  softened  by 
Cbnstianity,  this  increased  severity  might  wear  a  coloring  of  cruel 
barelmess,  of  revengeful  retaliation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
proceeded  from  the  church  ideas  of  grace  and  of  compassion  which 
strove  to  temper  the  exercise  of  rigid  justice.  Whilst  on  the  one 
haxkd,  Christiaidty  taught  men  to  behold  in  human  life  an  inviolable 
sacrednessy  and  hence  the  murderer  must  appear  but  the  more  worthy 
of  punishment,  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  taught  them  also  to  recognize 
in  tiie  transgressor  the  image  of  God  obscured,  the  fallen  man,  who 
•  could  stiy  be.  an  object,of  Qod's  redeeming  love,  to  whom  therefore  a 
space  should  be  granted  for,  repentance  and  reformation^  For  this 
reason,  an  Alcuin  declared  himself  .opposed  to  the  punishment  of 
death.^  It  is  often  mentioned  with  praise,  as  the  work  of  pious  monks 
and  clergy,  that  they  interceded  with  th|d  judges  to  obtain  a  milder 
punishment  for  the  guilty, —  espedally  that  ^ey  sought  to  procure 

riiotild  be  receiyed  from  a  person  who  had  *  See.  Alcnin,  ep.  176.    ThiB  letter  can 

drowned  or  strangled  himself,  or  taken  his  hardly  be  nhderstood  otherwise   than  as 

own  life  by  throwing  himself  from  a  tree,  relating  to  the  supposed  assassination  of 

or  ys^  the  sword,  or  m  any  other  way.    In  pope  L«tf  III,  and  to  the  election  of  a  suc- 

the  capitolis  of  Theodore,  ardibishop  Of  cessor  (the  reading,  in  this  place,  ^h^old 

Canterbniy,  it  is  laid  down  (c  63^  that  doubtless  be  caput  ecclesiarum  orbis.)  But 


I  was  not  to  be  performed  for  smcides,  as  Leo  was  not  murdered,  but  only  soame^ 
but  only  prayers  offered  and  alms  distribu-  fully  mishandled,  and  Alcuin  (see  e]).  92) 
ted.  It  was  only  when  the  act  seemed  to  declared  himself  opposed  to  his  deposition, 
have  proceeded  'from  a  sudden  excess  of  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  Alcnin 
passion  or  mental  derangement,  that  some  wrote  Xhis  letter  pn  reoeivmg  the  first  exag^ 
urere  disposed  to  make'  an  exception.  -7- As  gerated  report  of  the  pope's  assassination, 
many  persons,  in  moments  of  desperation,  Now  with  regard  to  me  murderers  of  die 
when  condemned  tp  church  penance,  had  pope,  Alcuin,  after  having  demanded  thov 
^flatempted  to  destroy  diemselves,  the  six-  punishment,  proceeds  to  say:  Non  ego  ta- 
teenth  cou)icil  of  Toledo  (A.  D.  693,  c.  4),  men  mortem  alicujus  suadeo ;  dic^nte  Deo 
triio  defined  this  as  ahimam  snam  per  des-  EzMh.  33 :  "  Nolo  mortem  peccatoris,  sed 
perationem  diabolo  sodare  conari,  decreed,  nt  convertatur  et  vivat,"  sed  ut  sapienti 
that  whoever  was  resciied  from  such  ab  at-  consilio  vindicta  fiat  per  alia  poenarum 
tempt,  should  be  excluded  for  the  space  of  genera  vel  perpetuum  (perhaps  to  be  sup- 
two  months  from  the  fellowship  of  the  pied  caicerem  vel)  exiUi  damnatione  (m)« 
dwraL 
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pardoA  for  crimiaals  condeimxed  to  death ;  *and  in  case  thej  fidled,  still 
attempted 'to  reanimate  their  bodies  when,  taken  down  ftx)m  the^  gat 
law9.  If  such  piooid  men  sometimes  &iled  of  discerning  the  tnie 
Umijbs  of  gentleness ;  and  if,  where  the  administration  of  justice 
yielded  to  their  influence,  civil  ordjer  was  liable  to  suffer  injury  ;^  yet 
of  far  greater  impcnrtance  was  the  antagonism  thus  created  agamst 
the  rude  popular  feeKng,  and  the  influence  which  thus  went  to  soften 
the  dispositions  of  men,  a;ad  make  them  look  upon  human  life  as  a 
aacred  thing ;  while  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  a  convent  might  be  .con- 
verted into  a  house  of  reformation  for  such  pardoned  criminals. 

The  right  ahready  confei*red  on  churches  under  the  Boman  empire, 
of  forming  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  persj^ 
cuted,  would  the  more  easily  pass  over  to  the  new  churches,  because 
it  undoubtedly  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  an  ancient  custom, 
handed  down  from  the  pagan  times.  Especially  important  and  salu- 
tary must  such  a  privil^e  have  become  in  these  days  of  rude  arbi- 
trary will  and  barbarian  cruelty.  Thus-  persecuted  individuals  oould 
for  the  moment  evade  the  ferocity  of  their  persecutors,  and  slaves  the 
anger  of  their  masters ;'  and,  in  the  meantime,  ecclesiastics  step  in 
as  their  mediators.  It  sometimes  happened,  no  doubt,  that  men  in 
power,  while  under  the  influence  of  their  passions,  paid  no  regard  to 
these  sacred  asylums ;  but  if  they  were  afterwards  overtaken  by  mis- 
foi^tune,  as  they  juight  sometimes  be^  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
HkB  insolence  which  had  emboldened  them  to  mvade  the  sanctuary, 
.the  common  mind  seldom  fidled  to  interpret  this  as  a  terrible  exam- 
ple of  warning  for  otheris.*'  The  emperor  Charles^  in  order  to  pre- 
vent these  places  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  from  becoming  a  means 
of  impunity  for  all  transgressors,  commanded,  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
year  779,  that  to  murderers,  ^and  others  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
no  means  of  subsistence  should  be  allowed  in  the  asylum.^  On.  the 
other  hand,  in  the  laws  of  the  English  king  Ina,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  whenever  such  persons  took  refuge  in  a  church,  their  lives  should 

'  .Thci^  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  near  Martin  of  Tours.    This  Chramhus   theii 

the'  town  of  Angouleme,  a  retired  monk,  caused  him  to  be  so  narrowly  beset  on  all 

by  name  Eparchius,  to  whom  Uijge  sums  sides  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 

of  gold  and  silver  were  givtn  by  devout  get  even  a  draught  of  water,  meaning  to 

persons,  all  which  he  employed  in  main-'  forc6  him  by  hunger  ^nd  thirst  to  leave 

taining-the  poor  and  in  redeeming  captives,  the  church.    When  the  man  was  nearly 

Thp  jndg^es  "werA  unable  to  resist  the  influ-,  dead,  some  one  contrived  to  bring  him  a 

on6e  of  his  kindly  nature,  and  oft^n  allow-  vessel  of  water.    But  the  local  judge  of  the 

ed  thiemselves  to  be  persuaded  to  spare  the  district  hastened  to  tlie  spot,  forced  the  ves- 

gnilty.     Once,  however,  when  a  robber,  eel  from  his  hands,  and  poured  its  contents 

^-ho  was  accused  also  of  several  mhrders,  on  the  erotind.     A  great  sensation  was 

WHS  about  to  be  executed,  the  judge,  thoueli  produced  on  the  public  mind  b v  the  oir- 

incUned  to  spare  the  man's  life,  in  compli-  cumstance,-  that  on  the  same  dav  this  judflo 

aaee  with  tne  intercession  of  this  monk,  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died  on  tae 

found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the  in-  following  night.     The  consequei^ce  was, 

dignation  of  the  populace,  who  cried  out,  that  fo<ra  in  abundance  was  brought  to 

that  if  this  person  were  suffered  to  live,  not  a  the  unfortunate  man  from  all  quarters,  and 

man  would  be  safe  in  the  whole  country,  so  be  was  sav^d.    Chramnus  himself  per- 

Oregpr.  Tnron.  L  VI.  c.  S.  ished  misenibly  at  a  later  period.    Gregor. 

*  Thus  e.  g.  a  duke  had  fled  for  refuge,  Turon.  1.  IV.  c  19.  comp.  L  V.  c.  4. 

Hkmu  the  persecutions  •  of  the   Frankish  '  See  Baluz.  Capitular.  1. 197. 
pii^oe  ChnunnuB,   to  the  church  of  St 
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be  spared,  and  fhej  should  only  be  subjected  to  a  legal  pecuniary 
fine  (composition). 1  It  was  conadered  as  a  duty  o£  Sie  church  to 
take  under  its  protection  the  afflicted  and  oppressed,  and  to  mitigate 
&e^  sufierings  of  prisoners.  Thus  the  fifth  council  of  Orleans,  in 
549,  decreed  in  its  twentieth  canon,  that  on  every  Siniday  the  prisons 
should  be  visited  by  the  archdeacon  or  presiding  officer  of  the  church, 
in  order  that  the  wants  of  the  prisoners  might  be  mercifully  provided 
fer,  according  to  the  divine  laws ;  and  the  Ushop  was  to  take  care, 
that  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  was  furnished  them  by  the  cburcjx. 
In  Spain  particularly — where,  however,  the  sense  of  weakness  in 
tiie  s^te  inclined  men  to  lean  more  habitually  on>  the  protectmg  asm 
of  the  church,  —  every  effort  was  made  to  increase  this  department 
of  her  influence.  The  fi)urth  council  of  Toledo,  in  633,  decreed  in 
its  thirty-second  canon,  that  the  bishops  should  not  neglect  the  sacred, 
charge,  intrusted  to  them  by  God,  of  protecting  and  defending  the 
people.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  saw  that  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates were  oppressors  of  the  poor,  they  should  first  endeavor  to  set 
them  right  by  priestly  admonitions ;  and,  if  they  would  not  amend, 
by  complaining  of  them  to  the  king.  Aid  it  had  already  been  or- 
dained before,  by  a  royal  law,^  that  the  judges  and  tax-gatherers 
should  be  present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  bishops,  that  they  might 
learn  from  them  how  to  treat  the  people  with  piety  and  justice.  The 
bishops  should  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  judges.s  .  We 
learn  fnxn  the  picture  of  a  devoted  bishop,  delineated  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  what  was  then,  reckoned  as  belonging  to  such  a  calling.  He 
obtains  justice  for  the  people  and  succor  for  the  needy,  imparts  conso- 
lation, to  widows,  and  is  the  chief  protection  of  minors.^  Xhus,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  point  of  view  in  which,  l)y  virtue  of  their  spiritual 
eharacter,  tiiey  were  regarded  o^  the  part  of  the  people  and  the 
princes,  and  owing  to  what  they  gradually  became  ^0  a  secular  order, 
the  bishops  cotdd  exercise  .a  very  great  and  salutary  formative  influ- 
ence on  every  department  of  civil  society ;  but  this  could  only  be  done, 
when  they  understood  their  calling  in  a  truly  spiritual  sense,  a^d  were 
enabled,  in  this  sense,  to  direct  and^mansCge  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  business  which  had  become  connected  with  their  office.  Yet  great 
also  was  the  temptation  to  ^hich  they  were  exposed,  when  drawn  iijto 
the  management  of  affairs  so  foreign  from  their  holy  calling,  of  over^ 
looking  spiritual  things  in  the  crowd  of. secular;  nor  by  so  doing, 
could  they  avoid  makmg  themselves,  dependent  on  tiie  seculai^  ppwer, 
which  theyoitght  rather  to  have  guided  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity  .s 

'  Se6  Wilkins  Concil.  Angl.  f.  59.    Al-  make  no  mention  of  a  taw  of  the  emperpr 

cain  also  thonght  it  wrong  for  a  person  ac-  Charlemagne,  extending  the  older  jadica- 

cosed,  a  fugitivus  ad  Christi  Dei  nostri  et  tory  power  of  tlie  bishops  beyond  its  li- 

Sanctonim  ejus  patrocinia  de  eodesia  ad  mits,  and  when  but  one  party  applied  to 

eadem  reddi  vincula.  See  ep.  1^5  to  Charles  their  tribunal,  obliging  the  other  to  follow, 

the/jrreat  willing  or  not  willing;  because -more  re- 

'  See  Co9cil.  Tolet  UL  of  the  year  5S9,  oent  investigattons  have  thrown  doubt  on 

c.'l&  the  genuineness  of  this  law^  whieh  indeed 

*  Sunt  enim  prospectores  episcopi  sc-  does  not  well  accord  with  the  character  of 
cundum  regiam  admonitionem  quadite^  ja-  ths  government  of  Charlemafiie. 

dices  cum  populis  agant  ^  Alcuin   complaint    of  this,   dp.    lift 

*  Gregor.  Turonens.  L  IV.  c  85.    We    Pastores  curae  tuAant  seculares,  qui  Qeo 
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n.  Thb  Internal  O&ganIqiation  of  the  Church. 

As  it  regards  the  intemal  cooBtitatian  of  the  churches,  many 
changes  would  unaroidablj  take  place  here  also,  owi^g  to  the  maimer 
in  wUch  Christianity  had  been  first  introduced  among  the  people,  aad 
to  the  new  social  relatiops.  A  natural  consequence  of  the  former 
was  the  increasing  respect  entertaixied  for  ihe  monks,^  as  compared 
with  the  clergy.  For  the  most  part,  the  former  were,  in  truth,  the 
founders  of  the  new  chtirches,  from  which  proceeded  the  civilization 
of  the  people  and  the  hnproyement  of  the  s<m1;  and  by  the  seyerity 
of  their  morals,  and  an  activity  of  zeal  which  conquered  every  diffi- 
culty, they  but  distinguished  themselves  the  more  from  the  barbarized 
clergy ;  <ffl  the  wealth,  which  the  monasteries  had  acquired  by  the 
toilsome  labors  of  the  monks,  brought  in  its  train  a  deteri(»ation  of 
the  primitive  monastic  virtue.  Now  as  the  degenerated  condition  of 
the  clergy  in  the  Frankish  empire  inspired  a  wish  for  their  reformar 
tion,  so  the  consideration  and  respect  in  which  the  monastic  order  wf» 
held,  naturally  led  men  to  propose  the  latter  as  a  model  for  imitation ; 
and  in  &ct  many  similar  attempts  had  been  made,  ever  since  tho 
canonical  institute  of  Aiigustin,  to  incorporate  the  clergy  into  a  body 
resembling  the  monastic  societies.  The  most  complete  experiment  of 
this  sort  was  made  after  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by  Chrode- 
gang  of  Metz,  the  fotfnder  of  the  soK^alled  canonical  order  of  the  clergy. 
His  plan  for  the  union  of  the  clergy  into  societies  was  meddled,  for 
<^e  most  part,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Benedictine  rule.  The  clergy 
scarcely  differed  from  the  monks,  pthehrise  than  by  possessing  a  cer- 
tain property  of  their  own.  They  lived  together  in  the  same  house, 
and  ate'  at  the  same  table  ;  to  each  was  assigned  his  portion  of  food 
and  drink,  according  to  a  fixed,  rule ;  at  appointed  hours  (the  horae 
canonicae),  they  came  together  for  prayer  and  sip^g ;  at  an  ap- 
pointed time,  assemblies  were  held  of  all  the  members,  m  which  p(M^ 

TBcarQ  debacrunt,  vagari  per  terras  et  mi-        '  From  the  monks,  the  practice  of  ton- 

lites  Christi  scculo  militare'  coguntur  et  sore  passed  over  to  the  clergj.    In  tlie 

ffladium  verbi  Dei  inter  oris  daustra  qua-  fourth  century,  it  hecame  customary  for 

fibet  cogcnte  necessitate  recondunt    Tlie .  the  monks,  at  their  entrance  upon    the 

same  writer  complains  of  the  priests,  who  monastic  life,  to  get  their  hair  s^om,  as  a 

aspired   only  after  worldly  honors,  aiid  token  of  renunciation  of  the  world ;  peir- 

neglected  the  duties  of  their  spiritual  of-  haps  with  some  allusion  to  the  tow  of  the 

fice,  ep.  37  :  Quidam  saoerdotes  Christi,  Nazarite.    In  fact,  the  monks  were  usually 

qui  habent  parochias,  et  houbres  seciili  et  regarded  in  the  Greek  church  as  Christia]! 

j;radus  ministeril  non  (  perhaps  it  should  Nazarites.     In  like  manner,  it  was  eip- 

lead  una)  volunt  habere.    In  epistle  1 U,  he  ployed  in  the  fifth  century  to  denote  con- 

writes  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzbu]:g,  secration  to  t^e  clerical  office,  for  the  clei^ey 

who  had  complained  that  he  was  cpm-  too  must  separate  thepiselves   from    the 

pelled  to  neglect  the  more  iftiportant  duty  world.    In  the  case  of  the  clergy,  the  dis- 

of  the  care  of  souls^  to  attend  to  secular  tinguisHing  mark  of  the  tonsure  was  next, 

business:  Si  apostolico  exemplo  vivamus  that  it  should  be  in  formam  coronae.  ,  See 

et  pauperem  agamus  vitam  in  terns,  sicut  Condi.  Tolet  IV.  633,  c  41,  omncs  dcrici 

ill!  fecemnt,  secuji  servitium  juste  abdlcar^  rel  lectores  sicut  levitae  et  sacerdotes  de- 

muA    Kane  vero  seculi  principes  habent  tonsb  Superius  toto  capite  inferius  solam 

jostam,  ut  Yi4etur/»uisam,  ecdcsiam  Chiisti  diculi  coronam  reliniinani 
fenntlo  sao  oppripiere. 
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tions  of  the  holy  Scriptures^  together  with  the  nile,i  were  publicly 
read ;  and  then,  mth  reference  to  what  had  been  read,  reproofs  ad- 
minbtered  to  those  who  had  been  delinquent.  This  rule  met  with 
general  acceptance ;  and  was,  with  some  alterations,  made  legal,  by 
Sie  council  of  Aix,  in  816,  for  the  Frankish  empire.  This  change  in 
the/  life  of  the  clergy  was  attended,  in  the  outset,  with  a  ben^cial 
influence ;  in  that  it  sefved  to  counteract,  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  bar- 
barism of  the  clerical  order,  and  on  the  other,  their  too  servile  depen- 
dence on  the  bishops,  which  had  grown  in  part  out  of  the  increased 
authority  of  the  bishops,  who,  under  the  new  r^lafiDns,  were  impor- 
tant>  even  iii  their  political  character,  and  in  part  out  of  the  practice 
of  taking  bondmen  into  the  spiritual  order.^  Thus,  too,  a  moreeoUe* 
giat;9  ^^®  ^  living  together  in  common  was  mtroduced  between  thQ 
bishq)  and  his  clergy. 

The  wide  territory  over  which  the  new  dioceses  often  extended, 
and  the  many  reqmants  of  pagan  barbarism  and  of  paga^  superstition 
which  still  lingered  behind  in  them,  rendered  a  careful  supervision 
of  them,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  of  tiie  utmost  importauce.  For 
thia  reason,  what  had  been  before  a  customary  practice,  and  what' 
conscientious  bishops  had  been  used  to  consider  as  their  special  duty, 
was  nowv  settled  as  9n  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus  the  second  council  of 
Braga,  in  Spain,3  in  572,  decreed  in  their  first  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  visit  every  place  in  their  diocese,  and  first  inform  themselves 
as  £o  the  condition  of  the  clergy ;  whether  they  were  well  instructed 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the:  church  ritual ;  and  if  they  found  them 
not  so,  they  .should  instruct  them.  The  next  day  they  should  call 
together  the  laity,  and  exhort  them  agabst  the  errors  of  idolatry,^ 
and  the  prevailing  vices  to  which  tiiey.were  formerly  addicted.4  And 
the  synod  at  Gloveshove  decreed^  in  the  year  747^,  canon  third,  that 
the  bishops  should  azmuaUy  hold  a  visitation  in  their  communities, 
call  together  the  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  degree^  iu  each 
place,  preach  to  them  the  word  of  God,  and  forbid  them  the  pagan 
customs. 

.  With  these  yisitations  of  the  bishQps  was  connected,  in  the  Frank- 
ish churches,  a  regulation  ^ch  was  designed  to  fiicilitate  the  execu** 
tion  of  this  moral  oversight,  namely,  the  regulation^  of  the  so-called 
iSendsfi  The  bishops  were,  once  a  year,  to  hold  a  spiritual  court  in 
each  place  of  their  diocese.  Every  member  of  the  community  should 
be  bound  to  give  information  of  every  wrong  action  known  to  him, 

>  Capitala ;  hence  the  name  Dom-chap-  nam  et  diem  jndicii,-  in  qno  nnnsqaisqiid- 

ter ; — chapter-of  the  cathedral.  secundam  saa  opera  receptams  est. 

*  So  that  thej  might  be  allowed  to  in-        ^  The  emperor  Charles  commanded,  in 

flict  bodily  punishment  on  their,  clergy.  a  capitulary  of  the  year  801,  ut  episcopi 

'  Concilium  Bracarense  II.  circumeant  psrochias  sibi  oommiseas  et  ibi 

^  Doceant  illos,  ut  errores  fugiant  idolo;  inquir^ndi  studium  habeant  de  iflK^stn,  do 

rum  vel  di  versa  crimina,  id  est  homicl-  parricidiis,  fratricidiis,  adulteriis,  cenodox-' 

dium,  adnlterium,  peijurium,  fSalsum  testi-  lis  et  aliis  malis,  quae  contraria  sunt  Beo. 
monium,  et  iseliqua  peocata  -mortiferb,  ant       <*  Probably  a   corruption  of  the  word 

quod  nolunt  sibi  fieri  aon  faciant  alteri  et  synod,  XKocesan-synod, —  called  at  &  later 

at  credant  resamctk>Dem  onmiom  homi-  period^  in  allusion  to  the  court  hera  held 

by  thft  biabops,  t»lacit«  epiicoponim^ 
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thai  had  been  done  by  another.  To  seven  of  fhe  most  approved  pei> 
sons  in  each  communitj,  under  the  name '  of  Deans  (Decamp,  wss 
committed  the  oversight  over  the  rest.  The  archdea;cons  wjjre  to  go 
several  days  beforehand,  and  ani^ounce  tiie  approaching  visit  of  ttie 
bishop,  so  that  all  the  preparations  might  be  made  for  the  court 
which  was  to  be  holden.  The  bishop,  on  his  arrival,  should  first 
place  the  deans  under  oath,  that  they  would  not  be  moved,  ^j  aay 
consideration  whatever,  to  conceal  any  action  which,  to  their  know^ 
ledge,  had  been  done  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  Next,  he  should 
proceed,  tb  question  them  in  details:  for /example,  concerning  the 
observance  of  pagan  customs ;  whether  evei^  father  taught  his  son 
the  creed  and  tiie  Lord's  Trayer ;  concepung  the  commission  of 
such  crimes,  in  particular^  as  were  formerly  prevdent  among  'these 
people,  and,  owing  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  immorality,  were  not 
usuaHy  recognized  as  such.  The  punishments  fixed  by  law,  in  part 
corporeal,  were  inflicted  at  once ;  and  to  carry  this  out,  the  civil 
auinorities  were  bound,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  sustain  the  bishops 
with  tl^e  force  at  their  command.*  These  ^ends  might,  no  doubt,  be 
attended  with  many  advantages  to  tiie  people,  in  that  rude  condition ; 
but  they  were  also  attended  with  injurious  effects.  The  tribunal  of 
the  churct,  which,  according  to  ite  original  destination,  should  be 
spiritual,  and  inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
civil  court ;  and  the  church  assumed  a  coercive  power  foreign  to  its 
peculiar  province  and  calling ;'  all  which,  in  fact  led  afterwards  to  var 
riouB  forms  of  oppression,  and  tyranny  over  the  conscience, 

.  To  preserve  ihe  ancient  union  among  the  diecesea,  a  powerful- coun- 
teraction was  needed  against  the  mamfold  abuses  creeping  in  under 
Ihe  new* relations, —-abuses  which  threatened  the  utter  dissolution  of 
that  tmion.  In  the  ancient  church,  there  existed  in  fact  a  law,  that 
no  clergyman  should  be  ordained  at  large,  or  otherwise"  than  for  a  pa^ 
ticular  church.8  The  misaons  first  m^e  it  a  matter  of  necessity  U> 
depart  fix)m  this  principle,  since  it  was  impos^ble  at  once  to  appoint 
the  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who  went  out  as  missionaries,  to  any  par- 
ticular dioceses.  But  that  which  was  necessarily  occasioned  at  first, 
by  particular  circumstances,  continued  along  afterward,  when  these 
circumstances  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  became  a  disorderly  practice, 
which  was  the  source  of  other  disorders.  Unworthy  individuals  con- 
trived, sometimes  by  simony,  to  get  themselves  ordained ;  and  then 
travelled  about  the  counjkry,  making  traffic  of  their  spiritual  functions. 
To  counteract  this  abuse,  tiie  ancient  laws  against  indeterminate  ordina- 
tions (ordinationes  abdolutae)^  were  revived;  but  still  witii  little  effect. 
To  this  was  added  another  abuse.  According  to  the  ancient  principles 
of  the  church,  monarchs,  as  well  as  all  others,  should  publicly  worship 
God,  m  the  church  where  the  whole  community  assembled.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court  first  introduced  an  innovation- which  was* 

.  ^  Regino  of   PrOm  has  more  exacdy  late,  ;t^tpoTi^erv  AttoXOtoc. 
described,  in  his  work  De  Disdpllna,  how       *  See  the  capitularies  of  the  empercxr 

these  Sehds  were  held.  Charles,  A.  D.  789  and  A.  D.  794. 
*  The  law  forbidding  the  oidinare  abeo- 
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opposed  to  fhe  spirit  of  flie  ancient  chnrch,  in  allowing  the  emperor 
and  the  empress,  to  hare  within  their  palace  a  chapel  of  their  own, 
and  along  with  it  an  established  court  clergy.*  Now  whether  it  was 
the  case,  that  the  Frankish  sovereigns  simply  followed  this  example,  or 
were  led  to  adopt  the  same  course  by  the  necessities  of  their  roving 
eamp-court,  they  selected  their  own  clergy  to  go  with  them  and  admin- 
ister the  divine  service,  at  whose  head  stood  an  arch-chaplain  (archi^ 
capeilanus,  primicerius  palatii)  ;  and  these,  on  account  of  their  con- 
tinual and  intimate  connection  with  the  princes,  obtamed  great  influ- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  The  example  of  the  sovereign  was.  bow 
Mowed  by  the  nobles  and  knighta,  who  built  private  chapels  in  their 
castles,  and  established  in  them  priests  of  their  own,  —  an  arrange- 
ment which  began  to  be  attended  with  many  mischievous^  effects. 
These  clergy  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  nobles,  threatened*  to  make 
themselves  independent  of  the  diocesan  oversight  of  the  bishops-.a  An- 
otiier  consequence  of  this  arradgement  was,  that  the  public  worship  of 
the  parish  cea^d  to  command  the  same  respect  and:  observance,  and 
might  even  come  to  that  pass,  as  to  be  attended  by  the  poor  country- 
people  alone  —  the  rich  and  the  poor,  each  had  their  worship  by  themr 
selves.  Moreover  these  knights  often  chose  unwcirthy  persons,  such 
as  the  above  described  itinerant  ecclesiastics,  who  could  be  hired  at  a 
bargain  to  perform  the  liturgical  acts,  and  who  could  easily  be  used  as 
tools  for  any  work,,  or  else  their  own  bond-men,  whom  they  employed 
at  the  same  time  in  the  lowest  menial  services,  thus  degrading  the 
spiritual  office  and  religion  itselfl  To  counteract  these  evils,  many 
laws  were  enacted,  having  it  for  their  object  to  preserve  the  parish 
worship  in  due  respect.^  Again,  the  diocesan  power  of  the  bishops 
was  liable  to  be  injured  by  tiie  influence,  which  was  conceded  to  the  laity 
as  founders  of  churches  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  The  em- 
peror  Justinian,  by  laws  of  the  year  541  and  555,  laid  the  first  foun- 
dfljtion  for  these  so-called  rights  of  patronage.  He  granted  to  those 
who  founded  churches  with  specific  endowments  for  the  salaries  of  the 

^  This  costom  is  said  to  have  been  intro-  withoat   the   bishop's   permission,  c.  81. 

dtlced   already  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Toi>c  tv  eiKrrjpioic  oLkol^  Mov  oUiac  tv>j- 

Eneebiiis  (de  vita  Constantini  1.  IV.  c.  17,)  x^vovai  Xicrovfiyovvrac  rl  (SairriCovTog  kXij- 

strictlj  understood  says  only  that. he  con-  piKoi)s  imd  yvufiygrovTo  Trparretv  tov  xard 

Yerted  his  palace  into  a  chnrch,  being  ac-  roirov  kirioKoirov. 

customed  to  hold  in  it  meetings  for  prayer  '  The  council  of  Chalons  sur  Saoae, 
and  the  reading  of  the  bible.  But  Sozo-  concilium  Cabilonense,  of  the  year  660,  a 
men  (I.  B,)  says,  that  he  had  caused  a  chap-  14,  cites  Uie  complaint  of  the  bishops,  quod 
el  {ehKTifpiog  qUoc)  to  j>e  fitted  up  in  hia  oratoriaper  villas  potentum  jamlongo  con- 
palace;  while  in  time,  of  war  he  used  to  stmcta  tempore,  et  facultates  ibidem  colk^ 
tak^  along  with  him  a  tent  prepared^ ex-  tas  ipsi,  quorum  villae  sunt,  episcopis  con- 
preasly  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  for  the  tradicant  et  jam  nee  ipsos  blericos,  qui  ad 
performance  or  which  a  special  class  of  ipsa  oratoria  deserviunt,  ab  archidiacono 
ecclesiasticfl  were  appointed.  It  is  clear  coerceri  permittant 
also,  that  other  persons  of  rank  already  foi-  .  ^  The  counciT  of  Clermont  A.  D.  53S  c 
lowed  the  example  of  the.  emperor,  and  15,  and  in  the  capitulary  of  the  year  789 
founded  chapels  in  their  houses ;  —  hence  c.  9  decreed,  ut  in  diebus-  festis  vel  donli- 
tbe  decree  or  the  second  Trullan  coun-  nicis  omnes  ad  ecclesiam  ventant  et  non 
dl,  'that  no  clergyman  should  perform  the  invitcnt  presbyteros  ad  domos  suas  ad  mis- 
rite  of  baptism,  or  celebrate  the  sacrament  sas  faciendas. 
of  the  Lord's  supper  in  such  a  chapel, 

yOL.  m.  10 
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clergy,  a  right  for  iiieir  pps^ritj  to  propose  ^rorthy  candidates  to  the 
bishops  for  these  spiritual  offices  ;  so  however,  that  the  determinatioia 
of  the  choice  should  depend  on  the  bishop's  examination.^  As  under 
the  new  relations,  many  churches  were  founded  by  individual  land- 
holders on  their  estates,  and  endowed  by  them  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources, so  this  relation  had  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  ponsidered  just,  to  give  the  founders  of  such  churches  a 
guarantee,  that  the  church  property  which  they  had  sequestered  for 
this  hdy  purpose,  shoul^  not  be  dissipated  by  the  negligence  or  greed- 
mess  of  bishops.  A  right  of  overaght  was  thereH>re  conceded  to 
them  in  this  respect ;  and  they  were  also  allowed  the  privilege  of  pro- 
posing to  the  bishop  suitable  men  to  be  placed  over  such  churdies 
founded  by  themselves,  as  we  find  it  determined  by  the  ninth  council 
of  Toledo,  in  655.2  Moreover  their  descendants  ^ere  entitled  to  the 
same  right  of  oversight ;  and  in  case  they  found  from  the  bishops  and 
Metropolitans  no  hearing  of  their  compltunts  concerning  the  abuse  of 
the  property  bequeathed  to  the  church  by  their  ancestors,  they  were 
allowed  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  king.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  at  a  very  early  period  have  been  remarked  as  an  abuse,  that 
these  patrons  m^de  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  church  property,  as  if  it 
were  their  own  ;^  that  they  were  as  ready  to  practise  simony  in  dispon- 
ing «of  these  pansh  offices,  as  the  sovereigns  in  disposing  of  the  Insb- 
oprics,  and  tiiat  they  considered  the  clergy  as  tiieir  retainers,  and 
strove  to  make  them  independent  of  ^he  ^iocesan  power  of  the  biAops. 
Hence,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth,  many  laws  were  devised  by  the  synods,  against  these  abuses.' 
The  sixth  council  of  Aries,  in  813,  complained,*  that  unstable  men 
were  often  recommended  to  the  priestly  vocation  by  the  laity,  coBunonly 
for  the  purpose  of  gain.  It  was  forbidden  them  for  the  future,  to 
exact  presents  for  their  recomincAdationsj^ 

Amidst  so  many  influences,  which  threatened  to  dissolve  the  bond 
of  the  diocesan  constitution,  the  bishops  wovild  naturally  look  abq^t 
them  for  some  means  of  securing  themselves,  and  of  iacilitatmg  the 
supervision  of  their  extensive  dioceses.  They  began  di\dding  them  up 
into  several  districts  (capitula  niralia) ;  placing  over  each  an  arch 
presbyter,  to  superintend  the  other  parish  clergy  and  priest^.     But  the 

*  The  novels  of  Justinian,  Et  nf  evKvij-  obsenrantes  clenci  ab  archidiacono  dvitatis 
piov  oIkov  Karaa^evaaei,  koX  povT^Tj^cirj  h  admoniti,  fortasse  quod  ecclesiae  debent, 
ainj^  KXifpiKo-diTpo^a^^ca^at^  1}  avroi  fj  ol  sub  specie  domini  domus  implerc  ne^lex- 
TovTov  KXtjpovofwif  el  Tu^  diaTTuvaQ  avTol  erint^  corrigantnr  secundum  ecclesiasticam 
rol^  KhjpLKoiq  xopnybcovtri,  koI  6,^iovc  Itvo-  disciplinain.  Comp.  the  third  council  of 
liaaovaiy  roii^  bvofUKT&tvTog  ;te<poroveiff-  Toledo  589  can.  19.  So  Boniface  ordered : 
"dcu.                                           ,    .  "4|t  laici  presbytsros  non  ejiciant  de  eccle- 

*  C.  2  ut  qnamdiu  ecclesiarum  fundnto-  ^is  ncc  mittere  pracsuniant  sine  consensu 
res  in  hac  vita  supersti'tes  exstitcrint,  pro  episcoporum  suonim,  ut  omnino  non  aude- 
eisdem  locis  cumin  permittantur  hAbere  ant  raunera  exigere  a  presbjtcrio  propter 
sdHicitam  atque  rectores  idoneos  iisdem  ip-  commendutioneoa  ecclesiae  cuique  presby- 
ai  offerant  episcopis  ordinaudos.  tcro."    Bonifac.  ^istolae  ed.\Vlirdtw(Jin  f. 

'  The  fourth  council  of  Orleans  541.  c.     140. 
7,  ut  in  oratoriis  domini  praedioram  mini-        ^  C.  5. 

me  contra  votum  episcopi  pcregrinos  clcri-  *  Ut  laici  omnino  a  presbyterio  non  aude- 
cos  intromittaitt,  c.  26  Si  quae  parochiaein  airt  munera  exigere  propter  commenda* 
potentum   domibus  oonBtitutae  sunt,  ubi'  tionem  eedesiae. 
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btM  was,  thai  the  deacons  and  particularly  the  StPchdeacons,  by  rea- 
son of  the  close  ooimection  in  which  they  stood  with  the  Ksbops,  and 
of  their  being  frequently  employed  by  the  latter  to  transact  special 
busmess  as  their  delegates  and  plenipotentiaries,  had  by  degrees  ob- 
tained aa  authority  transcending  the  origmal  intention  of  their  office  J 
Hence  it  happened,  that  the  bishops  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
would  appoint  arch-deacons,  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  several  great  divisions  of  their  dioceses ;  and  to  these, 
as  such,  even  the  parish  cl«rgy  who  were  priests  became  subordmate." 
Hence  arose  the  great  power  of  the  archdeacons,  designed  at  first  to 
counteract  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  dioceses ;  but  which 
beong  abused  began  already  to  introduce  the  same  oppressions  and 
thus  to  become  mischievous  itself.^ 

As  it  respects  the  general  forms  of  ecclesiastical  union,  the  metro- 
politan constitution  passed  over,  it  is  true,  to  the  new  churches ;  and 
many  laws  were  enacted  by  the  synods  for  the  purpose  of  establihing 
it.^  But  as  this  stood  originally  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  therefore  could  not,  under 
circmnstances  so  different,  where  there  were  no  cities  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  the  Roman  metropolitan  towns,  be  made  by  the  dead  letter 
of  these  laws  so  vital  an  institution,  as  it  had  been  in  the  ancient 
church.  The  paramount  authority,  and  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
bishop  depended  fai*  more,  under  the  new  relations,  on  the  ci^>acity 
and  position  of  the  individual,  than  on  the  poHtical  standing  of  the  city 
embraced  in  his  bishopric.  The  Franldsh  bishops,  therefore,  had  no 
interest  in  subjecting  themselves  to  a  dependence  of  this  sort ;  and  the 
Frankish  love  of  freedom  was  averse  to  it.  This  dionclination  of  the 
bishops  to  the  recognition  of  any  such  form  of  dependence  in  their 
neighborhood,  contributed  to  make  them  more  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  dependence,  less  burdensome  to  themselves,  on  a  more  distant  head 
of  ihe  whole  church,  as  in  this  they  might  find  a  means  of  protection 
against  the  detested  power,  of  the  metropolitans ;  and  accordingly 
this  had  an  important  influence  on  the  soaping  of.  that  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  whicft  becaipe  a  thing  of  so  great  moment  to 
the  erUire  system  of  the  church,  namely  the  papcLcy. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  theocratical  system,  everything  de- 
pended on  t^e  complete  form  of  the  papacy ;  for  so  long  as  tiie  bishops 
stood  singly  6pposed  to  the  sovereigns  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 

'  Against  this  Concil  Toletani  IV.  A.  D.  ter  by  laymen ;  hence  the  decree  of  the  em- 

633  c.  39.   nonnnlli   diacones    in    tantAm  peit>r  Charles,  A.  D.  805  c.  2.    Ne  archidi- 

erampnnt  saDerbiam,  ntsepresbyterisante-  aconi  sint  laici.    Bat  the  Baroc  thing  was 

ponant,  and  tne  conndl  of  Merida  in  Spain,  decreed  also  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 

conciliam  Emcritensc  A.  D.  666  c.  5,  that  ment  of  arch-presbyters  by  a  coancil  of 

the  bishop  should  send  an  arch-presbyter,  Rheims  630  c.  19,  ut  in  parochii^  nollus  lai- 

not  a  deacon  as  his  plenipotentiary  to  a  corum  archi-presbyfer  praepenatur. 

coiindl.  '  A  proof  of  this  is  the  ordinance  of  a 

•  Thus  the  arch-deacon  appears  as  a  pie-  synod  held  by  Boniface  in  the  year  745 : 

nipotentiaiy  of  the  bishop  in  the  council  pracvideant  episcopi.'ne  cupiditas  archidia- 

or  Chalons,  .A.  D.  650,  c.  7.    The  power  conorum  ^orum.  culpas-  nutriat,  quia  mul- 

Df  the  arch-diaconate,  and  the  revepuca  t)f  tjs  modi*  mentitur  imquitas  sibi.    BonifiBC. 

the  office  caiued  it  already  to  be  sought  af-  epp.  f.  161 . 
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dependent  on  fhem,  the  churcli  bs  a  whole  could  not  easOy  come  off 
triumphant  out  of  the  contest  with  the  secular  power.  6ut  every- 
thing would  have  to  assume  a  different  shape,  when  a  man,  indepen- 
dent of  the  sovereigns  hj  his  position,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  enlu^ 
church,  — a  man  who  pursued  a  consistent  plan,  and  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  every  circumstance  for  its  execution.  Now  we  saw  in 
the  precedmg  period,  how  the  ideal  of  such  a  papacy  had  in  fact 
already  been  formed  in  the  mmds  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  how  they 
had  already  taken  advantage  of  various  circumstances  for  the  support 
of  their  claims.  In  an  age  which  had  been  rent  from  all  historical 
.connection  with  the  earlier  centuries,  many  things  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, might,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance,  seem  invested  with 
greater  importance  than,  in  themselves  considered,  they  really  pos- 


We  commence  this  period  with  a  man  who,  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  divinely  oom- 
mitted  the  oversight  of  the  entire  church,  and  its  supreme  guidance, 
showed  by  the  vi^ant  eye  which  he  directed  to  every  part  of  the 
church,  £Eur  and  near,  and  by  his  no  less  constant  activity,  what  a  sin- 
gle individual,  in  the  midst  of  disorders  breaking  in  on  all  sides,  could 
effect  when  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole.  This  man  was  Gregory 
the  first,  called  the  Great.  Taken  from  his  retreat  in  a  monastery  ^ 
consecrated  to  silent  meditation,  Gregory  was  sud4enly  thrown  into  an 
active  situation,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  business  of  the 
most  complicated  and  heterogeneous  character.  When  he  would  have 
gladly  devoted  himself  with  sdl  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  a  spiritual 
diepherd,  he  found  himself  compelled,  by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  his 
communities,  for  his  duties  to  his  church  and  to  the  Greek  empire, 
whose  vassal  he  was,  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  multitude  of 
aiSairs,  toilsome  in  themselves,  and  altogether  foreign  from  his  spirit- 
ual ofSce.  While  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  the  desolations  spread 
ftr  and  wide  by  wasting  pestilences,  and  by  the  sword  of  merciless  bar- 
barians,' while  prostrated  himself,  for  months,  by  bodily  suffering?  on 
the  bed  of  sickness,  he  must  still  bear  the  heavy  and  maiiifold  burdens 
of  his  oflSce.3  He  had  to  watch  for  the  security  of  the  imperial  prov- 
inces in  Italy,  which  were  continually  encroached  upon  by  the  Lodgo- 
bards,  and  to  C(mduct  the  negotiations  with  this  people ;  and  when,  to 

^  Grregory  says  of  himself:  Qaasi  pros-  domina  esse  ridebatnr,  quails  remanserit, 

pero  flatn  navigabam,  cam  tranqoillam  vi-  conspicimns.    Immensis  doloribus  mnlti- 

tarn  in  monasterio  ducerem,  sed  proceUosis  pUciter  attrita,  desolatione  civium,  impres- 

Biibito  motibiis  tempestas  exorta  in  sua  per-  stone  hostiam,  frequcntia  ruinarum.     In 

torbatione  me  rapuit,  lib.  IX.  ep.  121.  Ezediiel,  1.  II.  H.  VI.  §  21.  •  The  devasta- 

'  He  himself  gives  the  following  descrip-  tion  caosed  by  pestilence  seemed  nothing 

tidn  of  the  state  of  his  times :  Destmctae  compared  to  that  by  the  sword.    He  thus 

nrbes,  eversa  sunt  castra,  depopnlati  agri,  drew  comfort  from  death  by  the  pestilence : 

in  solitndinem  terra  redacta  est,  nallus  in  Qnantas  detmncationes,  qjaantas  cmdeU- 

agris  incola,  pacne  nuUas  in  nrbibus  habi-  tatcs  vidimus,  quibus  mors  sola  remedium 

tator  remansit  et  tamen  ipsae  panrae  gen-  et  erat  vita  tormentum.  epp.  1.  X.  ep.  63. 
eris  humani  reliquiae  adhuc  quotidie  et  sine        '  He  himself  ^ays :  Quam  grave  sit  con* 

oessatione  fcriuntur.    Alios  in  captivitatem  fusis  temporibus  locis  majoribns  esse  prae- 

dnci,  alios  detmncari,  alios  interfid  vide-  positum,  ex  nostro  prorsus  dolore  senti- 

mns.    Ipsa  autem,  quae  aliquando  mundi  mns.  epp.  L  X  ep.  37. 
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presexTe*tiie  quiet  and  peace  of  his  own  commmiities,  he  yidded  any- 
tbing  to  ihemy  he  exposed  himself  to  be  accused  by  the  emperors,  of 
hayiQg  given  up  too  much  which  was  rightly  thws.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  aUeviate  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  impoyerished 
by  the  wars,  and  to  relieve  the  sufferers  who/from  all  tiie  wasted  dis-. 
tncts,  took  refuge  with  him.  He  kept  a  vi^lant  eye  on  the  bishops 
of  his  own  particular  patriarchal  diocese,  and  dealt  severely  with  the 
negligent,  who  hoped  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  disorder  to 
escape  with  impunity.  He  had  to  maintain  a  strict  watch  over  the 
administration  of  the  pi^perty  belonging  to  the  Soman  church  in  Af 
riea,  in  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  in  several  provinces  of 
the  East.  To  these  latter  he  sent  for  this  purpose  defensores  chosen  from 
amofig  his  own  clergy ;  tod  by  their  means  he  was  moreover  enabled 
to  contract  ectslesiastical  and  political  alliances  ^  in  all  those  countries, 
to  inform  himself  of  their  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  to  bring  his 
influence  to  bear  upon  it. 

Gregory  was  governed  by  the  conviction  that  on  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  devolved  the  care  of,  the  whole  church,  and  its 
sovereign  guidance ;  whiph,  therefore.,  &e  believed  himself  authorized 
to  extend  over  the  Gteek  church.^  He  held  it  to  be  his  dufy  to-  pre- 
serve inviolate  this  authority  of  the  Roman  church,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  !have  been  conferred  on  her  for  the  welfare  of  the  dmroh  uni- ' 
vers^.  But  he  himself  repelled  all  those  marks,  of  honor,  which  sub- 
served no  higher  end,  and  by  which,  the  bisho{)s  might  be  turned  aside 
fixMn  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  pastoral  office.  It  being  a  prevailing 
custom  in  Sicily,  tor  the  bishops  to  observe  a  festivid  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  ordination  of  the  Boman  bishop^  Gregory  ppt  a  st^  to  it, 
as  a  fi)ohsh,Tain  and  superfluous  mack  of  respect.'  K  they  must 
come  together,  he  said,  they  ou^t  much  rather  to  choose  for  this  ptcr- 
pose  tke  festival  of  St.  Peter,  that  th'ey^might  thank  him,  from  whom 
they  ha^  received  the  pasted  office.^    A  bishop  of  Messina  having 

^  Ghregojy  could  not,  indeed,  judge  with  pablicae  imperatoret  distat,  '<piod   regM 

hnpAitiality  respecting  the  conduct  of  inon-  gentium  domini  serroram  sunt,  imperato- 

Apcm  who  rulea  over  the  East-Roman  and  refl  vero  reioublicae,  domini  lib^rorum." 

EVui)dah  empires,  espedally  when  viewed  Surely  suitable  advice  to  a  Byzantine  em- 

as  a  distajQice,  bat  was  blinded  by  a  regard  peror. 

for  the  interests  of  the  chnrch.  '  He'  was  *  De  Constantano^Htana  ^lesia  qvis 

moreover  so  far  misled  as  to  speak  in  his  eam  dnbitet,  apostolicae  se^ji  esse  dubjec- 

letters,  for  example,  to  the  emperor  Fho-  tarn?    Quod  et  pitssimus  imperator  et  ihb- 

css,  and  to  Brunehild,  rather  m  the  Un-  t^r  noster  ejusdeipi  civitatis  episcopus  assl- 

of  the  court  and  of  the  politiciflm,  due  piofitentur.  1.  IX.  ep.  12.    Which  to 


_  I  in  that  of  simple  Christian  truthful-  be  sure  was  refuted  by  the  quarrel  between 
ness.  Thus  it  btou^t  great  reproach  upon  Grr^ry  and  the  patriareh  of  Constanti- 
him,  that  he  shouM  be  so  &r  led  astray,  as  nople,  hereafter  to  be  mendbned.  He  al- 
to' approve,  in  a  congratulatory,  letter  to  the  ready  lays  down  the  orinciple  in  reference 
emperor  Fhoeas'  (1.  XlH.  ep<  81 )  his  acoes-  to  the  transactions  of  the  church  assembly 
sion  to  the  throne,  which,  though  it  wto  at  Constantinople  (1.  IX.  ep.  68) :  Sine 
brought  about  by  crime,  he  caUcS  a  gtori-  apostolicae  sedis  auctoritate  atque  consensu 
ous  work  of  God.  Yet  he  gives  the  em-  nnUas  qu^eqne  acta  fuerint  vires  habcant 
peror,  on  this  ocqi^on,  excelleut  advice,  'Quia8tiutaetvanasuperflaita3  nonde- 
delivering  himself  here  ndt  like  a  courtier,  lectat 

but  as  the  Christian' bishop :  '^Beformetur  ""  'Bx  cUjus  lai^tate  pastores  sint    As 

'jam  singulis  sub  jugo  imperii  pU  libertas  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  committed 

tiUL  Bocnatnque inter regesgentiunaetrei-  ^torSx,  Peter,  was  the  fountain-head  of  all 
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Bent  him,  as  an  honorable- present,  a  magnificent  dress,  lie  caused  it  to 
be  sold,  and  sent  back  the  avails  to  the  bishop,  telling  him  i  it  was  be- 
hooving to  abolish  those  customs  which  tended  to  oppress  the  churdi ; 
that  presents  never  should  be  sent  to  a  quarter  whence  they  should 
rather  be  received  ;  *  and  he  forbade  them  for  the  future.  When  the 
same  bishop  proposed  to  visit  Rome,  Gregory  begged  him  to  spare  him- 
self this  trouble,  and  to  pray  rather,  that  the  mcJre  distantly  they  were 
separated  from  each  other,  the  more  cordially  they  might,  by  the  help 
of  Christ,  be  united  in  the*  fellowship  of  a  mutual  charity.  We  have 
already  said,^  that  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  the  Roman  church 
the  sole  model  for  all  liturgical  regulations.  Accordingly  on  another 
occasion  he  avowed  the  principle,  that  the  good,  wherever  found,  even 
though  it  might  be  in  churches  of  inferior  ^ame,  should  be  copied  and 
retained.^  He  reproved  his  agent  and  plenipotentiary  in  Sicily,*  bd- 
cause  he  encroached  on  the  rights  of  others  in  defending  those  of  the 
Roman  church ;  no  man,  he  said,  could  be  a  faithful  servant  of  St. 
Peter,  who  did  not,  even  in  his  own  afibirs,  fearlessly  maintain  the 
rights  of  truth. 

'  The  wise  manner  in  ^  which  Gregory  exercised  his  authority  over 
iiegligent  bishops,  uniting  gentleness  and  forbearance  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  severity,  is  .illustrated  by  a  remarkable  example,  in  the  case 
of  Katalis,  bishop  of  Salona  in  Dalmatia, — a  case^^which  shows  at 
the  same  time  how  much  the  bishops  of  this  ag^  stood  in  need  of  sudi 
oversight.  Bishop  Natahs  of  Salona  neglected  his  spiritual  vocation 
as  a  pastor,  spending  his  time  and  money  in  festive  entertainments. 
He  made  presents  to  his  relations  of  the  vessels  aad  hangings,  of  ^e 
churches  ;  and  being  annoyed  by  the  honesty  of  a  c^tiwn  archdeacen 
Honoratus,  who  protested  against  such  unlawful  proceedings,  he  re- 
moved him  from  this  ofil^cey  under  the  pretext  that  he  intended  to  pro- 
mote him.'  Gregory  commanded  the  bishop  to  restore  the  archdeacon 
io  his  office ;  he  pointedly  rebuked  his  unspiritual  conduct,  and  threat- 
ened to  subject  him  to  a  rigid  trial.''  But  the  impudent  sopliistry  with 
which  Natalis  defended  luis  habits  of  life,  redounded  to  his  greater 
shame.  In  defence  of  his  banquets,  he  said  that  Abraham  had  been  hon- 
ored by  entertainmg  angels ;  that  such  hospitality  was  a  charitable  work  fi 

epiMopal  power,  80  all  the  bishops  were  So-  jn.  caiute  itjiu  veritatU  castodiam  eti^uiL 
stnunents  of  the  apostle  Peter — which  vide  eins  acceptione  tenueris.  And  ga,yn 
idea  ffradoallj  passed  over  into  the  other,  him  these  instmctlons  besides,  which  no 
^iccormn^^to  which  all  episcopal  power,  and  doabt  were  serioosl^  meant:  Laici  nobilea 
.the  nomination  of  all  bishops,  ought  to  pro  homilitate  te  diligant,  non  pro  super- 
proceed  from  the  Boman  church.  See  lib.  bia  perhorrescant  Et  tamen  quum  eoa 
I.  ep.  86.  fortasse  contra  quoslibct  indpes  injustitiam 
'  X.  I.  ep.  66.  Npn  delectamur  xenlis.  aliquam  agere  cognoscis,  humllitatem  pco- 
'  Ne  illuc  aliqna  cogantnr  inferre,  onde  tinns  in  erectionem  verte,  ut  eis  semper  et 
sibi  inferenda  deoent  potiils  expectare.  bene  agentibns  subclitus  et  male  agentibos 

'  L.  IX.  ep.  12.  £go  et  minores  meos,  adversarius  dxistas. 

qnos  ab  illiatis  pn>hibeo,  in  bono  imitari  *  Whoever  was  raised  from  the  office  of 

paratus  sum.    Stultns  est  enim,  qui  in  eo  an  arch-deacon  to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter, 

se  primum  existimat,  at  bona,  quae,.viderit,  seemed  by  this  elevation  to  lose  more  than 

discere  contenmat  he  gained.    8ee  ab6ve  p.  Ill, 

*  See  lib.  I.  ad  Fetmm  Subdiaconnm,  '  See  Lib.  U.  ep.  18.      . 

ep.  36.  .*  Qregory  gave  the  bishop,  who  seems  to 

*  Tone  vere  Petri  apostoli miles  exls,  si    have  used  sarcastic  laognage  jtowar^s  hia 
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ihftt  Christ  had  heen  caQed  a  glutton  and  wke  bibber,  Matt.  11 ;  that 
he  who  eateth  not  should  not  judge  him  that  eateth,  Bom.  14.^  When 
admonished  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bishop  Natalis  had  excused 
himself  partly  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  read,  and  partly  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  promise  to  grant  the 
illumination  of  the  Spirit,  Matt.  10:  19.  In  reference  to  the  first 
difficulty,  Gregory  replied,  that  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  for 
our  comfort,  therefore  the  more  we.  are  bowed  down  by  sufiering,  the 
mbre  they  ought  to  be  read.  As  to  the  second,  he  said  it  would  fol- 
low from  it,  that  divine  revelation  had  been  given  us  to  no  purpose  ;-^ 
he  who  is  filled  by  the  Spirit,  needs  not  the  outward  word.  But  tiiat 
which  we  nught  confidentiy  rely  upon  in  times  ot  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion, was  one  thing ;  that  which  w6  are  bound  to  do  in  the  peaceful 
times  of  the  church,  was  quite  another.^ 

Though  Gregory  claimed  for  the  Boman  church  an  authority  of  s^ 
pieme  jurisdiction  over  all  the  others ;  wluoh  authority  he  expressly 
maintained  in  its  relation  to  &e  church  of  Constantinople ;  ^  yet  he 
was  &r  firom  denying,  or  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  independent 
e]^iscopal  rank  of  any  other.  Eulogius,  patrisuroh  of  Alexandria,  who 
as  a  Greek  was  not  carefiil  to  weigh  phrases  when  dealing  in  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment,  having  in  a  letter  to  him  u^ed  the  words  ^^  as 
you  commanded,"  Gregory  begged  him  always  to  avoid  expressions  of 
that  sort;  "  for — said  he— *I  know  who  /am and  who  you  are  — in 
dignify  and  rank  you  are  my  brother ;  in  pieiy^  my  &ther.  I  did  not 
annmimd  you,  but  «nly  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  expedient.^  Again,  he  had  addressed  him  as  Papa  uni- 
yersalis, — a  title  which  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  principal  cities,  ao* 
customed  in  their  fulsome  style  to  take  words  for  less  than  they  meant, 
were  often  used  to  apply  to  each  other ;  but  Gregory,  who  more 
picely  weighed  the  import  of  words,  foimd  it  offensive.  He  was 
adiamed  of  a  title  which  seemed  to  ^parage  the  dignity  of  his  col* 
leagues.^  Away,  said  he,  with  expressions  winch  nurture  vanity  aod 
wound  love.  On  the  same  principle,  Gregory  fo\md  fault  with 
Johan)ie3  the  faster  (^(rrevri^ir)}  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whe^ 
he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  ecumenical  bishop —>- which  was  not 

M  a  friend  of  Tttstihg,  the  siritaUe  reply*  desia  invicem  sibi  caiitatis  compage  con- 

Convivia,  quae  ex  intentione  impendendae  nexa  sunt,  nuUam  de  se  ullo  mddo  corem 

caiitatis  fiunt,  recte  sanctitas  vestra  in  snis  gerant.' 

epistolia  laadat    Sed  tamen  sciendum  est,  '*  Aliud  est,  frater  carissime,  qnod  ongfu- 

quia  tunc  ex  caritate  veradter  prodeunt,  tati  peneaautionis  tempore  -absqne  dubita- 

qaam  in  eis  nalla  absentium  vitamordetOTf  tione  oonndere,  a^iad  quod  in  tranqaillitate' 

nnllns  ex  irrisione  reprehenditur,  at  nee  ecclesiae  agere  debemns.     Oportet  enim 

inanes  in  eis  secnlarinm  neg6tionim  fabn-  nos  per  hmic  spiritnm  modo  legendo  perci- 

Uw ;  sed  verba  sacrae  lectioni^  sUidiqntnr,  pere  qnae  possimns,  si  contigerit  cansa  in 

qiram  non  plus  qnbm  necesse  est  ^ervitar  nobis,  etiam  patiendo  demonstrare. 

oorpori,  sed  sola  ejus  infinnitas  reficitnr,  nt  '  So  that  an  appeal  could  also  be  made 

ad   nsum    exercendae   yirtnlas  habeator.  from  the  de<iii$ion  of  the  patriarch  of  Con- 

Hmc  itaqne  si  tos  in  resitris  conviviis  agi-  stantinople  to  Bome.  Gh%gor.  epp.  lib.  VI. 

tis.  abstinentinnf  fateor  magistri  estis.  ep.  24.              ^ 

^  On  this  point,  too,  Gregory  apdy  xse*  *  Kec  faonorem  esse  depnto,  in  qno  fra- 

BMiks :  Quia  neqne  ego  Hon  comedo  neqne  tres  meos  honorem  snom  perdere  cognosco. 

0d  hoe  «  Panlo  dictnm  est,  nt  membra  Mens  namqne  honor  est  honor  nnivenalia 

Christi,  quae  in  qjns  ooqiore  id  eat  iHQO-  «Oflle«iao.^  L  VIII. «p.  aa 
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uncommon' wiib  fhe  bishops  of  the^chief  cities  in  the  East.  Bat  to 
Gregory  there  was  a  dangerous  import  in  tins  not  badly  intended 
epithet  of  Oriental  TaDity.  True,  he  was  so  blinded  by  his  passionate 
zeal  for  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  injured  honor  of  tiie  Bomati 
church,  as  to  make  an  important  matter  of  a  thing  which,  in  tiiis 
connection,  was  utterly  insignificant ;  ^  and  by  no  explanations  of  the 
patriarch)  and  of  others  who  wished  in  some  way  or  other  to  settle 
the  diflScuIty,  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  satii^ed; — ^bejng  deter- 
mined to  loojc  amply  .at  what  the  word  might  nignify^  not  a;t  what  it 
o'igH  to  ngmfy^  according  to  the  intention  of  tiliose  who  used  it.* 
Nor  did  he  strictly  conform,  in  his  conduct  towards  tiie  patriardi 
John,  to  the  rule  of  Christian  integrity,  when  he  rebuked  liim'  on 
account  of  his  pretensions  in  mild,  but  earnest  language,  net  because 
he  was  prompted  so  to  do  by  the  temper  of  Christian  love,  but  8im> 
ly  because  he  wished  io  spare  the  feeliiigs  of  the  emperor;  for  so 
le  wrote'  to' his  plenipotentiary  in  ConstaaiSnople.s  Yet  the  Christiaii 
spirit  of  the  man  expresses  itself  remarkably  in  his  language,  when 
he  80  earnestly  insists,'  that  as  this  epithet  belongs  to  our  Savour 
alone,  the  common  tiiou^  invisible  head  oyer  all,  it  should  be  applied 
to  no  merely  human  bemgi  ".Verily,  when  Paul  heard  that  some 
said,  I  am  of  Paul ;  others,  I  am  of  ApoUos ;  others,  t  am  of  Cephas, 
he  exclaimed — with  the  slapongest  abhorrence  of  this  rending  asunder 
of  the  body  of  Christy  by  which  his  members  w^re,  so  to  speak, 
attached  to  other  heads  —  Was  Paul  cnicified  fer  you,  or  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?  If j  then,  he  could  not  tolerate  twt 
the  members  of  the-  Lord's  body  should  be  arranged  in  parcels,  as  it 
were,  and  become  attaohed  to  other  heads  than  Christ,  even  though 
these  heads  were  apostles,  what  wilt  thou  say,  who,  by  assuming  the 
title  of  '  universal,/  seekest  to  subject  all  Christ's  members  to  thy* 
self?  What  wilt^  thou  say  to  Him,  the  head  of  the  universal  church^ 
at  the  final  judgment  ?  In  truth,  what  is  Peter,  the  first  of  ti&e 
i^ostles,  other  than  a  iliember  of  the  holy  and  uniyersal  church  7  •«— 
mat  are  Paul,  Andrew,  and  John,  other  than  heads  of  single  commu^ 
nities  ?    And  yet  all  subaist  as  members  under  l^e  one  only  head.""* 

^  Thus  be  could   say,  as   though   one  haereticiy  sed  etiam  haeresiarchae  ^6  Coa- 

individual.oouldinade  the  faith  of  the  en-  staatinopoUtana  sunt  egressi.   ].  VIL  ep* 

tire  church  dependent  on  his  persoa:  la  27. 

isto  scelesto  Tocabnlo  oonsentire,  nihil  est  '  L.  Y.  «>.  19.    It  vas  not  his  wish  to 

&4ud  quam  fidem  perdere.  1.  V.  ep.  19.  write  two  letters ;  he  had,  therefore,  writ- 

*  The  patriardi  Anastasius  of  Antiodli  ten  but  one,  quae  utnimque  videtur  ha- 
had,  not  without  reason,  admoddshed  him,  bece  admixtam; id  est  ei.rectitudinem  et 
that  he  ought  not,  by  this  dispute,  to  belie  araaritudinem.  Tua  ita^ne  dilectio  eayn 
his. own  ^aracter,  nor  to.  make  room  in  epistoUun,  quam  nunc  durexi,  propter  vo» 
his  soul  for  the  evil  spirit  \  that  he  ought  luntatem  i^^>enltoris  dare  studeatr  Nam 
not,  Ux  so  trivial  a  caiitee,  to  •  disturb  the  de  subsequent!  talis  alia  transmittetur,  da 
unity  and  p^ace  of  the  church*  But  Ore-  qua  ejus  superbia  non  hietetur. 
^^,  who  smck  firmly  to  that  which  the  ^  CJerte  F^trus  apostolorum  primus  mem- 
word  might  signify  in  itself,  was  therefore  brum  sanctae  et  universalis  ecdesiae,  Paa> 
utwilUng  to  admit  this  \  a&d  said,  on  the  iua,  Andreas,  Johannes,  quid  aliud  quam 
other  hand:  8i  bane  cadsam  aequanimiter  singularinm  sunt  plebinm  capital  et  tiC- 


portaiainB,  nmversae  etclesiae  fidem  oor-    men  sub  uno  caj^te  omnes  membraf  L  Y* 
nimpimns.    Sdtis  eaim^  quaptinoiL  soIuiiil   iq^»lS. 
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Gregory,  however,i  was  not  able  to  carry  his  point,  and  later-Roman 
bishopB  did  not  scruple  to  apply' this  epithet  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  popes  to  the  Roman  emperors  in  the 
East,^  these  latter,  their  ancient  masters,  would,  no  doubt,  be  pecu- 
liarly indulgent  to  them,  ad  their  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  vas- 
Bals,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  with  the  people;  particularly 
while  the  situation  of  their  Western  provinces,  which  were  threatened 
more  and  more  by  the  encroachments  of  ilie  Longobards,  continued 
to  be  so  dubious.  For  the  same  reason,  they  would  be  inclined  to  allow 
them  many  privileges.  Yet  the  Roman  bishops  ever  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  the  Roman'  empire.  From  their  entrance  into 
office  until  their  end,  they  maintained,  by  plenipotentiaries  chosen 
firom  among  their  clergy,  a  constant  connection  with  tiie  emperors  ;^ 
and  at  Constantinople,  the  confirmation  of  their,  election  made  by  the 
Roman  clergy  and  the  notables  of  the  communities,  was  applied  for, 
before  they  could  be  ordained.^  It  sometimes  happened,  as  appeared 
in  our  history  of  doctrines,  ihat  individual  popes  were  obliged  to  puf- 
fer from  the  Greek  emperors  very  severe  ill-usage,  from  refusing  *to 
accommodate  themselves  to  their  will ;  yet,  as  the  power  of  the 
emperors  in  Italy  was  drawing  to  an  end,  this  dependent  relaticm  of 
the  popes  on  the  Greek  empire  also  relaxed,  and  hence  so  much  the 
more  was  depending  on  the  question,  respecting  the  shape  which  their 
new  relation  would  take  to  tiie  states  and  churches  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  popes  stood  in  the  most  unfavorable  relation,  both  in  an  eccle- 
siastical and  in  a  political  point  of  view,  to  the  people  who  had  estab- 
lished tiiemselves  nearest  to  them,  viz.  the  Longobards ;  for  these  were 
hostile  to  ihe  East  Roman  empire  and  devoted  to  Arianism.  This 
last  cause  of  misunderstanding  ceased,  it  is  true,  when,  in  587,  queen 
Theodolinde  came  over  to  the  Catholic  church;  but  the  former  still 
continued  to  operate ;  though  occasional  examples  may  be  noticed,  in 
the  eighth  century,  of  an  impression  of  respect  produced  eveni  on 
Longobardian  princes,  by  those  who  claiiped  to  be  suQcessors  of  the 
apostie  Peter.  TUhe  Spanish  church  had,  fix>m  the  earliest  times, 
^maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman.  This  connection  may 
now,  indeed,  have  been  interrupted  by  the  Visigothic  dominion  in 
Spain,  in  which  Arianism  predominated ;  but  the  older  Spanish  com- 
munities kept  it  up,  even  under  tiio  foreign  domination,  which  in  fact 

'  That  Gregory  wag  led  to  assume,  in  '  Responsales.  Apocrisiarii. 

his  own  letters,  the  epithet  Servos  servo-  '  In  the  Diary  of  the  popes  of  the  eighth 

mm  Dei,  in  opposing  the  arrogance  of  the  oentnry,  —  the  liber  dioi-nos  Romanonim 

patriarch,  is  not  so.  certain  j — nor  is  it  pontificiun, — is  to  be  found  the  form  of 

necessarily  implied  in  the  words  of  Johan-  such  an  application,  addressed  to  the  em- 

nes  Diaconus,  -vita  Gregorii  1.  II..  c.  1.  peror,  wherein  it  is  said:  Lacrimabiliter 

frimus  omnium  se  in  principio  epistola-  cuncti  famuli  supplicamos,  ut  dominorum 

mm  snarum  servum  servorum  Dei  scribi  pietas  servomm  suorum  obsecrationes  dig^ 


i  hamiliter  definivit    For  the  rest,  this  nanter  exaudiat  et  concessa  pietatis  suae 

epithet  weU  accords  with  the  manner  in  jussione  petentium  desideria  ad  eflfectum 

which  he  administered  lus. office.  L  XI.  ep.  de   ordinationo   ipsios   praecipiat  perr^ 

f4.  Ego  per  episcopatus  onera  servns  sum  niie. 
omniom  nctus. 
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rendered  it  of  so  much  the  more  importance  to  them.  Acoordinj^y, 
when  in  the  year  589,  Beckared,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  embraiced 
the  church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  whole  Spanish  church  now 
entered  into  the  same  relation  to  the  Roman,  as  had  been  mainr 
tained  before  by  the  minority;  and  the  most  eminent  individual 
among  the  Spanish  bishops,  Leander,  bishop  of  Seville,  solicited  and 
obtained,  &om  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the  pally  as  the  token  of  his 
primacy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long-continued,  an  active  and 
living  intercourse.  The  indefatigable  Gregory  the  Great  took  advan- 
tage of  this,  to  establish  his  authority  as  supreme  judge,  in  the  case 
of  two  bishops  deposed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  nobleman.  This  he 
carried  through  to  a  successful  issue.  True,  the  Spanish  king  Witiza 
a^ttempted,  in  the  year  701,  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Spanidt 
church ;  and,  on  occasion  of  an  appeal  by  certain  Spanish  bishops, 
forbade  all  such  appeals,  refusing  to  allow  any  legal  force  to  ordir 
nances  lioade  by  a  foreign  bishop  for  the  churches  belon^g  to  his 
states.  Yet  as  Spain  was  soon  afterwards  severed  from  all  connectioa 
with  the  rest  6{  Christendom  by  the  conquest  of  the  Arabians,  this 
act  lost  by  that  event  %il  its  influence  on  the  further  development  of 
the  church. 

The  English  church,  from  the  very  form  and  manner  of  its  foundar 
tion,  would,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be  brought  into  a  peculiar 
relation  of  depeiidence  on  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  the  same  rela- 
tion continued  to  exist,  and  to  be  still  further  developed.  EnglislL 
monks  and  nuns,  bishops,  nobles,  and  princes,  often  made  pilgrimages 
to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Hie  tomb  of  St.  reter;  and 
these  frequent  pilgrimages  served  to  knit  closer  that  original  conneo 
tion.  Although  these  pilgrimages  in  the  eighth  century  often  exer- 
cised an  injurious  influence  on  morals,  yet  it  ^ould  not  be  overlooked, 
that  by  these  travels,  and  the  correspondence  which  they  occaflioned 
with  countries  where,  firom  ancient  times,  a  higher  state  of  culture 
existed,  something  was  contributed  to  the  work  of  transplanting  that 
culture  among  a  yet  uncrnlized  peopl^ ;  while  a  store  of  bibles,  and 
other  books,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  many  of  the  arts,  wer^  thus 
conveyed  to  England.^  The  acts  of  individual  princes,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  revolted  agiunst  the  pa^  authority,  could 
effect  no  important  alteration  in  the  hitherto  prevailing  rule. 

The  relations  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  Franks  in 
Gaul  were  not  of  so  favorable  a  nature ;  Hie  latter  having,  in  fact, 
sprung  up  more  independently  of  Rome,  in  a  country  where  examples 

'  Of  the  English  abbot  Benedictas  Bifr-  ut  qui  literaram   lectiono   non   possent, 

oopins,  who  hved  near  the  close  of  the  opera  Domini  et  salvatoris  nostri  per  ips«r 

seventh  century,  Bede  says :  Toties  mare  rum  oontuitum  discerent  imaginam.    See 

transiit,  nunquam  vacuus  et  inutilis  rediit ;  Bolland.  Acta  sanctorum.  Mens.  Jannar. 

sed   nunc    hbronim    copiam   sanctoram,  T.  I.  f.  746.     Of  the  same  pereo^  Bed* 

iinnc architectos ecclesiae fabricandae, nunc  says:   Oeeano  transmisso  Gallias  petens 

vitrifactores  ad  fenestras  ejus  decorandas  caementarios,  qui  lapideam  sibi  eoolesiam 

ac  muniendas,  nunc  pictnras  sanctarum  jnxta  Bomanomm,  quem^  semper  amabat, 

historiarum,  quae  non  ad  omatum  sdlum-  morem  facerent,  postalavit,  accepit,  attxdit. 

modo  ecclcsiae,  venim  etiam  ad  instnic-  See  Mabilion.  Acta  sancth  ord.  Benedict, 

tionem   proponerentnr,  advexit,  videlicet  saec.  IL  f.  1004. 
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were  aLreadj,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to  be  foimd,  of  a  qirit  of 
ecclesiastical  independence,  and  am(»ig  a  people  ^o,  in  general, 
were  not  inclined  to  become  subject  to  any  foreign  yoke,  and  ifhose 
sovereigns  could  not  easily  accustom  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a 
foreign  power  interfering  m  the  institutions  of  their  state.  Hence 
in  the  times  of  ^e  new  Erankish  church,  as  far  down  as  to  th^ 
age  of  Gregory  the  Great,  but  few  examples  are  to  be  found  of  papal 
interference.! 

Gregory,  who  was  so  active  in  extending  his  supervisory  care  over 
the  whole  church,  contrived  to  enter  into  various  alliances  with  the 
pinces,  nobles,  and  bishops  of  tiie  Franks.  He  took  a  lively  interest 
m  the  hSaiis  of  the  Frankish  church.  He  considered  it  subject  to 
his  superintendence,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  But  amid  the  poli- 
tical disorders  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  the  next  succeeding 
times,  the  connection  with  Bome  became  continually  more  lax.  We 
noticed,  indeed,  in  our  account  of  the  missions,  how  many  tendencies, 
repugnant  to  tiie  sy^m  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  were  threatening 
to  make  good  their  entrance  into  the  Frankish  kingdom ;  till  Boniface, 
by  his  far-reaching  activity,  laid  the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  rela- 
tion of  the  churches  to  the  papacy,  under  his  direction,  as  papal 
legate.' .  The  influence  of  this  chainge  was  soon  manifested  in  the 
&ct,  that  Pipin  could,  hope,  by  securing  the  pope's  approval,  to 
sancticm  his  iUegal  act  in  seizing  the  royal  dignity ;  and  this  weight 
of  influence  attributed  to  the  voice  of  the  pope,  could  not  fail  to 
react  agaiu  upon  the  popular  opinion  entertained  of  the  papacy. 
Yet  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  lay  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  pope's 
authority  to  decide  in  the  last  instance,  on  matters  pertaining  to  civil 
relatacms.  Fr<Mn  king  Pipin,  pope  Stephen  II.  afterwards  obtained 
in  his  difficulties  with  the  Longobards,  then  threatening  Bome  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Boman  church,  that  assistance  which  he  had  sou^t' 
m  vain  from  the  feeble  government  of  the  East  Boman  emperors. 
When,  in  the  year  765,  Pipin  reconquered  from  the  Longobaixls  the 

^  An  example,  bowereTj  which  shows  to  la  accordance  with  his  own  inclination; 

what  extent  the  8i^>reme  judicial  aathority  aod  by  the  power  of  the  king,^  who  lent 

of  the  popes  was  recognized  in  |he  empire  himself  to  the  pope,  because  he  was  much 

of  the  Franks,  is  this :  Two  bishops,  Salo-  more  inclined  to  serve  the  humor  of  the 

niils  of  Embnin  (Ebrednneosis)  and  Sa*  moment   than    the  real   interests  of  the 

gittarius  of  Gap  (VapingensLs),  had  been  church,  they  got  possession  again  of  the 

deposed,  on  account  of  certain  violent  pro-  offices  of  which  they  had  been  justly  de- 

oeedings,  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  prived,  aind  continued  also  to  show  them- 

vocation,   in  which   thev  .had   indulged,  selves  unworthy  of  them.  Oregon  Turon. 

They   afterwards    appealed,  however,    to  hist  1.  V.  c.  21. 

pope  John  III.,  and  obtained  permission  'By  means  of  Boniface  it  was  also 
from  king  Gnntramm,  whose  favor  they  made  a  custom,  that  the  robe  of  honor 
enjoyed,  to  proceed  for  this  purpose  to  (made  of  white  Uneft  [pallinm],  bysso  can- 
Rome.    The  French  bishops  probably  paid  dente  contextum.  Joh.  Diacon.  vita  Gre- 


00  attention  to  this  appesS,  and  thei'efore  gor.  IV.  SO),  conferred  at  first  by  the  popes 
sent  no  prosecutors  to  Kome.  Yet  the  pope  on  their  special  representatives  among  the 
allowed  himself  to  be  determined  by  the    bishops  (the  apostolicis  vicariis),  or  on  the 


false  reports  of  these  appellants  alone,  and  primates,  should  be  conferred  by  the  popes 

in  a  letter  to  the  king,  demanded  that  they  on  all^  metropolitans,  as  a  mark  of  theur 

shonld  be  restored  again  to  their  places;  spiritual  raiik, — by  which  means  also  a.re- 

with  which  requisition  their  protector,  the  lation  of  dependence  on  the  Bonun  church 

kbig,  immediately  complied,  since  it  wis  ww  estahlisbedi 
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territories  thej  had  acquired,  he  declared  that  he  foitght  in  defe&oe 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  declined  giving  back  what  he  had 
won  to  the  Greek  empire.  On  the  contrary,  he  ordered  the  deed  of 
gift,  whereby  the  possessions  were  bestowed  on  the  Boman  church^ 
to  be  placed  by  his  chaplain  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  By  degrees, 
the  connection  between  the  popes  and  the  East  Boman  empire  grew 
continually  more  feeble,  and  in  place  of  this  antiquated  i^elation  came 
in  the  new  one  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 

This  new  relation  was  more  firmly  established,  when  Charlemagne 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy,  and  founded  there, 
in  its  stead,  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  He  often,  in  company  with 
the  most  eminent  of  his  nobles  and  bishops,  yimted  Rome ;  and  on  all 
such  occasions  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  memory  of  St- 
Peter.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  Christmas  of  the  year  800, 
pope  Leo  III.,  amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  people,  placed  on  his 
head,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  the  imperial  crown.  This  act, 
though  it  may  not  have  proceeded  with  any  distinct  consciousness 
from  the  theocratical  point  of  view  in  which  tiie  popes  regarded  their 
relation  to  the  new  states  and  churches,  and  though  it  may  not  have 
been  distmctly  looked  upon  in  this  light  by  those  present,  was  easily 
capable,  however,  of  bemg  referred  by  the  later  popes  to  this  pqini 
of  view,  and  appealed  to,  as  laying  tiie  foundation  of  a  right  which 
had  resulted  &om  that  relation,  and  which  had  been  practically  ao- 
knowledged. 

There  was  much  that  still  remained  vague  and  unsettied  in  this  new 
relation,  which  had  arisen  between  the  popes  and  the  emperor  of  the 
IVest ;  much  that  eould  not  be  clearly  and  satifactorily  decided  till  a 
later  period.  The  popes,  in  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Charles, 
avowed  it  as  a  principle  which  admitted  of  no  question,  that  tiiey,  as 
tiie  successors  of  St.  Peter,  were  heads  of  the  entire  church ;  that 
to  them  belonged  spiritual  jurisdiction  ov^  all ;  and  that  they  them- 
selves could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  that  all  other  spiritual  power  was 
derived  &om  them ;  and  in  particular,  that  the  several  dioceses  had 
received  from  them  the  determination  of  their  boundaries.^  Already 
the  popes  began  to  bring  other  matters  before  their  theocratical  courts 
than  those  purely  spiritual.  Pope  Stephen  11.  peremptorily  forbade 
king  Charles  to  take  a  wife  from  the  unclean  nation  of  the  Longo- 
bards,^ whom,  by  a  singular  confounding  together  of  things  spiritual 
and  temporal,  he  unchristianly  denounces,  on  account  of  their  hostility 
to  the  lioman  states,  as  outcasts  from  the  divine  favor.   ,  He  wrote  to 

^  Pope  Hadrian  I.  says.:  Sedes  apostolica  ecdesiae  cora  confluit  p.  519.    Dum  nnas- 

caput  totiiis  mundi  et  omnitun  Dei  eccle-  qoisque  episcopus  per  instituta  sanctorum 

fiiamm.  Cod.  Carolin.  ed.  Cenni  T.  I.  p.  caoonum  atque  praedecessorum  nostrorum 

389.    Ci^us  soltidtudo  delegata  diTinltos  j^ntificum  privdegiorum   et   sanctionum 

conctis  debetur  ecclesiis.  —  Ajqna  si  quis  jurareceperintp.  510. 

Be  abscidit,  fit  Christianae  religionis  extor-  '  To  be  sure,  he  'required  also,  at  the 

lis  p.  443.    Quae  de  omnibus  eoclesiis  fas  same  time — a  matter  which  more  properly 

habet  judicandi  neque  cuiqoam  l^cet  de  belonged  to  his  tribunal  —  that  the  empe- 

ejus  judicare  judicio,  quorum  libet  senten-  ror  should  not  thrust  away  his  lawful  wife; 

tijs  UgBitA  pontiticum  jus  habebit  solvendi,  yet  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  same 

per  quos  ad  tm^uou  Petri  sedem  uiUTersalis  thing,  independently  of  this  latter. 
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lli^'  FtnnldsEi  princes,  ihat,  m  general/ tbej  were  not  to  pi*esimie  to 
contract  any  marriage  alliiuicd  contrary  to  ike  wll  of.  hjbn  who  repre- 
sented the  first  of  the  apostles.  To  do  so,  would  be  shoT^g  con- 
tempt, not'  td  himself  personally,  but  to .  St.  Peter j  in  whose  place  he 
.stoodj  and  concerning  whom  Ghjis^  had  said,  He  that  receiveth  ypu, 
receiVetii' me,  and  he  that  despiseth  yoif,  desplseth.me.  Matt.  x.i 
Nor  should  a 'princess  of  the  Franks  .be  allowed  to  marry  any  perisca 
descended  fiom  the  royal  Sajnily  of  t^e  Longobards.  And  the  pope 
threatened,  'in  ttie  most  appalling  language,-  the  ansrtihema  of  tha 
diur^h,  against  any 'who  ^ould  disregard  this  papal  ordinance; 
as  if  it  rested  whoUy^rwith  the  pope  to  Open  or  td  shut  the  kiiigdom  of 
heaven.^  .... 

.  As  this  view  of  the  spiritual  power  bdongmg  to  the  papacy  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  whole  tiieocratic  idea,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  the  peculiar  development  of  the  church  in  that  period, 
hpnce  it  was  that  even  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  such, 
for  instance,,  as  Alcuin,  wereund^^  the  influence  of  the  same  mode 
of  .thinking.3  This'  view  of  the  matter  would  enter,  therefore,  no  less 
Into  the  miiid  of  the  emperor  Charles ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  indications  that  other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  him, 
which  aimed  to  produce  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  to 
work  him  up  to  a  dispute^  of  the-papal  authority.  There,  was  no  lack 
of  those,  who  filled  his  ears  with  evil  repdrts  about  tl;e  pope  and  th^ 
Boman  ^church.^  But  such,  isolated  instances  of  reaction  against  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  church,  whether  proceeding  from  personal  ene- 
mies of  the  popes,  or  from. freer  dogmatic. tendencies  in  Ireland  or 
Spain,  could  avail  nothing.  The  emper<»r,  in  all  ecclesiastical  tnat* 
ters,  soughjL  to  act  in  a  common  imderstanding  with  the, Roman 
church.  In  doubtful  cases,  he  frequently  solicited  advice  from  the 
popes ;  yet  he  by  no -means  allowed  himself  to  b^  governed  alone 
and  always  by  their  decidon,  but  actod  freely,  also,  according  tahia 
own  Independent  convictions ;  and,  in  many  cases,  followed  the  better, 
wisdom  of  his  enlightened  theolo^ans,  even  though  at  variance  with 

*  See  I.  c  pag.  285.  believing  the  false  charges  of  those-  who 
'  Sciat  ae   aactoritate  domini  mei  St    wished  to  \  destroy  the  friendly  relations 

Petri  spoBtolontm  prtncipis    anathemati^  subsisting  between  them :  nunc  vero  qaae- 

Tincale  esse  innodatuna  et  a  regno  Dei  runt  aemoli  nostri  qui  semper  zizania  se- 

alienum  atque  cum  diabolo  et  ejus  atrocis-  minaverunt,  aliquam  inter  partes  malitiam 

simis  porapis  aetemis  iaoendii^  conereman-  seminare,  pag.  371.    Thus,  the  report  had 

dnm  pag.  288.  been  spread,  (pi^rhaps  al^  a  forged  letter 

'  In  his  ep.  20,  to  pope  Leo  ITT.,  he  calls  of  the  Epglish  king  to  the  empemr),  that 

hhn  princcps  ecclesiae,  nnius  inunacnlatao  the  English  king  Otfa  had  invited  the  em- 

columbae  nntritor,  and  he  says,  yere  dig-  peror  to  depose  pope  Hadrian,  and  nomi- 

num  esse  fateor,  omnemilliusgregis  molti-  nate  another  pope  of  Frankish  descent 

tndinem  suo  pastori  licet  in  diversis  ^rra-  1.  c.  506.    Ue  felt  constrained  to  warn  him 

fum  pascuis  commoraotem  una  caritatis  of  tb^  influence  of  the  heretics,  who  sought 
fide  snbjectam  esse^                                     ^  lo  draw  him  off  from  the  doctrines  and 

*  Thust  for  esuimple,  bad  reports  had  ordinances  of  the  Romish  church :  proca- 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor  respecting  ces  ac.  haer^ticos  homines,  qui  tnam  snb* 
the  incontinence  of  the  Boman  clergy,  so  rertere  nituQtur  o.rthodoxam  fidem  et  nn- 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  represent  dique  to  ooarctantes,  angustias  et  yarias 
the  matter  to  pope  Hadrfan.  The  Utter  tempestates  seminant,  pag.  390. 
viadicated  himselr,  and  warned  him  agAinst 
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{he  ikin  prevailing  tendency  pf  Hie  Boman  chiircih  and  m&  the  jod^ 
ment  of  tiie  pope  ;  of  which  we  shall  8^  examples  under  the  hietory 
of  doctrines.  .  ' 

In  respect  to  the  landed  properly  of  Hie  Roman  church,  Charles 
added  new  territories  to  those  already  bestowed  by  his  father ;  aiul  to 
stimulate  him  to  further  benefactions,  iihe  bequests  to  the  Roman  church 
bj  Constantine  the  Great  were  often  appealed  to  >'— deeds  which  were 
eit}ier  forged  for  this  very  purpose,  or  which  had  been  already  forged 
at  an  earlier  period  for  similar  purposes.^  Yet  the  pope  was  by  no 
means  sovereign  master  over  this  kind  of  property^  but  subject  to  the 
superior  lord&p  of  the  emperor,  who  exercised  his  control  here,  as 
.over  the  lands  of  his  other  vassab;  by  means  of  messenger^  (Mi^.) 
When,  in  the  year  800,  pope  Leo  III  was  toughly  treated  by  con- 
spirators,'who  plotted  to  take  his  life,  and  who  afterwards  sou^t  to 
extenuate  their  conduct  by  accusing  the  pope^  the  emperor  convened  at 
Rome  a  synod,  which  he  attended  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  ihvestt- 
gating  tiie  affidr ;  but  the  bishops'  chosen  for  this  purpose  declared^ 
it  belonged  to  the  pope  to  judge  them,  and  tiot  .to  them  to  judge  the 
pope.  The  li^tter  could  be  judged  by  no  man ;  and  so  also  thou^ 
Alcuin.' 


*  Worthy  of  notice  in  this  respect  are 
fhe  words  of  pope  Hadrian  I.  A.  I).  777,  to 
tlie  emperor  Charles :  £t  sicat  temporibus 
St  SilFestrf  a  piissimo  Constantino  M,  ira- 
peratore  per  ejus  lai^tatera  Komana  eccle- 
sia  elevata.atque  exaltata  lest  et  potestatem 
in  his  .Hesperiae  partibns  largin  dignatns 
eatco^.  ecce  novus  Christianissimns  C<m- 
atanUnns  imperator  his  temporibds  snnex- 
it,  per  quern  omnia  Dens  sahctae  snae  ec- 
desiae  apostolonim  prindpis  Petri  largin 
dignatns  est  Sed  et  cttncta  alia,  qoae  per 
direrBos  imperatores,  Patricios  etiam  et  ali- 
os Beom  timentes  pro  eonlm  animae  irfer- 
cede  et  venia  delictonun  in  pajrtibiifl  Tor- 


dae,  Spdieto  sen  Benerento  atqud  Conioa 
siniiil  et  Sarinensi  (Sabinensi^  patrimonio 
Petro  apostolo  conQessa  sunt  coef.*^  vestris 
temporibns  restitnantur.  He  appeals  to 
the  donationes  in  scrinio  Lateranenal  le- 
conditas,  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor  as 
eyidence  of  the  fact  p.  352. 

'  See  Anastas.  life  of  Leo  m,  la  ^ 
.  yitis  pontificonk. 

'  See  ep.  92  to  Amo  archbishop  of  Sals- 
bnrg.  He  appeals  to  the  apocryphal  fn^ 
mcnts  of  eoelesiastical  law,  which  were  sob* 
sequAntlj'adopted  into  the  Psendo-Iaidori* 
an  i>ecretal«. 
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SECTION   THIRD. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE,  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  o^  the  territory  over  which  Christianily 
spread,  among  the  races  which  planted  themselves  on  the  ruins  of.  the 
Koman  empire,  it  waa  of  course  onlj  by  slow  degrees,  that  it  could  sO 
operate  as  to  exert  its  true  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,; — qnly  by 
gradual  steps  that  it  could  penetrate  the  masses.  In  proportion  to  the 
facility  with  which  the  earlier  superstition  might  reappear  under,  a 
Christian  dress,  finding  as  it  did  so  convenient  a  foothold  in  the  fbr^ 
eign  elements  which  had  ahready  attached  themselves  to  the  Christian 
faith,  as  in  the  doctrines  of  th^  ma^cal  .effects  of  the  sacraments  and 
of  the  worship  of  saints ;  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of  the  earlier 
sinful  habits  of  the  nations  to  lay  hold  of  these  superstitions  as  a  prop ; 
in  the  same  proportion  was  the  need  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  order  tiuiA,  tipon  the  basi^  of  the  external  churcli, 
an  impulse  mi^t  be  given  to^  the  further  internal  develjopment  of  the 
,  kingdom  of  God.  This  need  was  strongly  affirmed  also  by  the  synods 
ifhich  were  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  improving  the  condition 
of  the  church.  The  council  of  doveshove,  as  we  have  already  no- 
ticed,^ made  it  the  special  duty  of  bishops,  in  visiting  their  churches, 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  inhabitants,  of  every  place ;  whioh 
at  the  same  time  however,  implied  that  these  persons  otherwise  sel- 
dom had  opportunity  of  hearing  such' preaching.^  In  H^e  role,  of 
bishop  Chrode'gang  of  Metz,^  it  was  laid  down,  that  the  word  of  sal- 
vation should  be  preached  twice  a  month  though  it  would  be  still 
better,  if  it  coidd  oe  heard  omall  Svmdays  and  feast^ays,  and  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  the  people.  Charlemagne  was  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  wdPbemg  of  the  church  de- 
pended on  ti^e  right  performance  of  the  duty  of  preaching ;  and  to 
this  he  exhorted  the  clergy  on  every  suitable  occasion.^  The  per- 
sons also,  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical 
afiairs,  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion.  Alcuin.  is  especially  to  be  nam- 
ed among  those  who  understood  the  importance  of  preaching  aa  a 

*  Pag«  107.  stadeas  in  praedicBtione  at  doctrinasalattf- 

*  Utpote  eo0,  qui  raro  andiimt  yerlmm  ri,  quatemifl  per  toam  devotUsimam  soller-. 
Dei  c.  3.  tiam  verbiim  vitaa  aetemae  crcscat  ot  cof- 

'  C.  44.  D'AcheiT  iipicile^.  1. 574.  ratetmnltiplioetar  numeras  popnli  Chris- 

*  An  example  of  bis  exhortation  to  the'*'  tiani  in  landcni  et  gloriam  salvAoris  nostri 
biahops :  Ut  roagis  ac  magis  in  sancta  Del  Del  See  Mabillon  Anaiector*  Tom.  L 
eoclesia  stndiose  ac  yigilanti  can  labomre    page  22. 
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meaDS  of  promoting  the  GhrisiiaD  lift,  and  who  sought  to  interest  the 
bishops  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  as  constituliag  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  vocation.*  And  in  order  that  they  might  be 
Snalified  for  this,  he  exhorted  theiii  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  bible.* 
n  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canterbury ,3  he 
says  "  Without  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  unpossible  to  come  to  the 
right  knowledge  of  God ;  and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into 
the  ditch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  safety 
of  the  people.  Provide  yourselves  with  teachers  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  there  may  be  no  lack  among  you  of  the  word  of  (Jod ;  that 
you  may  never  fail  to  have  among  you  such  aai  are  able  to. guide  the 
people ;  that  the  fountain  of  truth  among  you  majrnot  be  dned  up." 
In  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Charles,  he  earnestly  insists,  that  not  only 
bishops,  but  priests  and  deacons  should  preach  ;  and  if  it  were  actually 
the  case  that  the  bishops  hindered  them  from  sodouig,  —  if  tiie  priest 
and  deacons  did  not  use  this  as  a  mere  pretext  to  exculpate  themselves, 
he  calls  upon  the  emperor  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  evil.*  To 
show  the  proprieiy.  of  this,  he.  refers  to  Kevelation  22 :  17,  "  Who- 
ever thirsts,  let  him  come:  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  flie 
water  of  life  freely,"  where  he  supposesitthereforetobe  implied,  that 
the  water*  of  life  should  be  offered  to  all  by  the  clergy,  preaching  the 
word.  He  also  quotes  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  says  (1  Cor.  14 :  80,) 
that  all  should  prophesy,  that  is  teapb,  in  their  tarn;  and  1.  Tim.  6 : 
17,  "  Let  them  only  inform  themselves— says-* he  of  the  many  atid 
wbnderful  preachers,  from  different  classes  of  the  clergy,  that  have 
appeared  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  let  them  but  cease  donsid- 
ering  that  as  belonging  only  to  d  few,  which,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  souls,  may  be  common  to  a  great  many.  Why  are  homilies*  publicly 
read  in  the  cburches  by  clergymen  of  all  grades  ?  It  were  strange 
if  all  were  allowed  to  read  these,  but  might  pot  explain  them  to' the  com- 
mon understanding.  What  would  tihis  i^gnify,  but  that  the  hearers 
must  remain  without  fruit  ?®  "  We  may  here  observe,  Jiow  important  it 
seemed -to  this  great  man,  that  Christie  knowledge  should  be  diflused 
among  the  laity,  and  that  they  should  participate  l^lderstandingly  in 
the  public  worship  of  God.  He  was  firmly  convhaced,  JJso,  that  the 
formation  of  God's  Idngdom  was  a  concent  whidi  by  no  means  belonged 

*  E.  g.  CD.  193,  his  letter  of  congrat-       'JEj).  IX,  tolinEnglUHarcTibishop:  Lec- 

vlation  to  Theodulf  archbishop  of  Orleans,  tio  scripturae  saepius  tui^  reperiatur  in  ma- 

wlien  the  latter  had  received  the  pallidm  nibiis,  ut  ex  411a  fo  satusare  et  alios  pascero 

from  Rome:  Sicut  redum  diadema  fiilgor  yaleas.-  <      -  . 

gemmarum  omat,  ita  nducia  praedicationis        *  Ep.  59. 

Eallii  omare  debet  honqrem.    In  hoc  enim       *  See  ep.  124  audio  per  ecclestas  ChristI 

onorem  snum  habet,  si  portitor  veritatis  qnaiidam  consnetudinem  noti  satis  laadaM' 

praedicator  existit.    Memor  esto,  saccrdo-  lemi,  qaam  vestra  aactorstas  facile  emenda- 

talis  di^itatis  lingnam  coelestis  esse  darem  re  potest,  si  tamen  vera  est  opinio  et  non 

iflLperii  et  clarjssimam  castromm  Christ!  magis  falsa  cxcusatio,  ut  qnod  facere'nba 

tubam ;  quapropter  ne  sileas,  ne  taceas,  ne  Tolnnt  presbjteri,  suis  iifjiciant  episcopis. 
formides  ioqui,  habens  ubique  operis  tui .      *  The  homilies  of  the  church-tathers,  ar- 

idneriiyqne  Christum  socium  et  aajutorcni.  ranged  widi   reference   to    Snhdays  and 

Hessis  qui^em  multii  est,  operarii  autem  feast-dajs,  see  bdow. 
pauci,  eo  instanttores  qui'sunt^  esse  teces-       *  Et  iinpleatur  Yirgilianum  illud:  Dat 

w^t  fliiie  mente'sonos. 
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ezelnfflvely  to  iiie  clergy,  but  one  which  o:aght  to  be  shared  by  aiB 
Christiaofl.  Far  was  he  ftom  wishing  to  confiiie  the  study  of  the  divine 
word  to  Qcclemastics  as  their  exclusive  province ;  on  the  contrary^  he 
ezpreasas  gratification  whenever  he  finds  the.  faiity  also  engaged  in  such 
Btudies.  He  wished  the  emperor  Charles  might  have'  many  such  difr 
^nt  searchers  of  the  scriptures  among  his  ministers  of  stated 

WhDo  the  emperor,  following  the  advice  of  such  men,  earnestly  re- 
oommended  to  the  bishope^  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  people,  the  synods  held  under  his  reign  made  the  same 
thing  4m  object  of  special '  attention.  The  council  of  Mentz,'  in  8l8 
(can.  25,)  decreed,  that,  in  case  the  bishop  were  absent^  or  sick,  or 
otherwise- hindered,  sti)l  there  should  not  fall  to  be  some  one  present, 
on  Sundays  and  feastdays,  whoxould  preach  the  word  of  God  so  aa 
to  be. understood  by  the  people  ;•  and  in  the  same  year  the  sixth  coun- 
cil of  Arlee  directed,  that'&e  priests  should  preach  not  only  in  all  the 
cities,  but  41L30  in  all  coimtry  parishes.^  Among  those  who  labored 
.ea^iestly  *in  tl^e  work  of  reUgious  instruction,  Theodulf,  archbishop 
oi  Orleans,  ^particularly  distinguished  himself.  Bis  instructions  to  his 
parochial  priests  (Gapitulare  ad  parochiae  suae  sao'erdotes)  furnish  a 
Uving  testimony  to  the  ^eal  and  wi8d(nn  with  which  he  adnunistered 
*  bis  pastoral  office.^  He  admonishes  his  clergy,  in  these  instructions,  to 
be  iJways  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks.  Whoever  un- 
derstood the  holy  Scr^tures,  should  explain  them ;  whoever  did  not, 
should  hold  forth  i^  the  flock  whftt  he  knew  best,  that  they  should 
eschew  evil  and  do  gbo£  No  one  could  excuse  himself  on  ilie  ground 
thai  he  wanted'  a  tongue'  to  edify  others.  The  moment  they  saw  one 
In  a  wrong  way,  they  ^otild  do  their  utmost  to  reclaim  him.  And 
when  they  met  their  bishop*  at  a  synod,  each  should  report  what  suc- 
ces&had  attended  his  labors ;  and  they  would  find  him  ready  to  lend 
them  a  cheerful  assistance,  according  to  his  abiUty,  wherever  they 
needed  it.  . 

It  is  plain  firom  these  slight  requisitions,  which  were  all  that  Theo- 
dulf  found"  it  in  his  power  to  demand  of  his  dergy,  how  exceedingly 
deficient  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics  were  in  that  culture,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  scriptures  which  were  needed  for  the  ,sncc&stful  discharge 


.'Inliisep»134totbe  emperor  Charie-  cere,  non  .Iflicomm.     T^men  isto  laiciii 

liagne,  i^  aUnsioh  to  Matth.  25 :  21,  noc  quisquis  fait,  Mpiens  est  corde,  et  si  mapi- 

enim  hoc  soils  sacerdotibus  vel  clericis  an-  bus    miles,    qnales  vestram   anctoritatem 

diendam  ibi  arbhreris,  sed  etiam  bonis  lai-  plmimps  habere  decet 

018  et  bene  in  opere  Dei  laboiantibtis  dioen-  '  ?  Gheerbald  .bishop  of  Liege  says  him* 

dnm  esse  crieidas  et  maxime  his,  qtli  in  sub-  self  of  the  emperor  in  his  pastorallettertto 

limioribna  poeiti  snnt  dignilatibiis,  quorum  his  flodii :  EJtdtat  pi^tiam  nostram,  nt 

eqaversatio  bona  et  vitae  sanctitafl  et  ad-  nOn  docmiamos  et  praedicadonis  offidam 

monitoriaaeteniaasalvtisTerbasnia  subject-  unusquisqu^coosideret.    Mansi  Ckmdl.  T. 

iapraedicatiopoterif  esse.  AndlnthesaAie  XIU.f.  10S4. 

letter,  referriBg  10  a  laymim,  who  had  pro-       *  Qui  verbum  Dei  ]>raedieet,  juzta  qudd 

posed  to  him  *  query  respectii^  the  inter*  intelligere  tnlgns  poesit. 
pretation  of  a  parage  of  scripture:  vere       ^  C.  10.  utnon  solum  in  dvitatibus,  sed 

et  valde  gratum  habeo,  laicoe  quaadoque  etiam  in  omnibus  parodnis  presbyteri  ad 

ad  erangeUois  effloruisse  quaestionea,  dum  popnium  terbum  fibciant 
qtaendam  auditi  virum  pruoentem  aliquant       *  C.  2S.  Hndui|i..€ondL  T.  ttL  L  91 S 
dodioere, deriocimm  esse eraageliiua  dia- 
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of  the  duties  of  their  calling ;  and  tihis  is  confinned,  when  we  com- 
pare them  mt\i  other  Tequisitions  laid  doWo  bj  the  Bjpods  ;  *  as  for  ex- 
ample, when  it  is  supposed  as  a  posedble  case,  that  the  priests,  in  public 
worship,  might  do  no  more  than  mech&nically  repeat  the  litur^cal  forms 
in  Latin,  without  understanding  them.  In  reference  to  this,  the  synod 
at  Cloveahoye  directed,  in  their  tenth  Canon^tiiat, the  priests  should 
be  able  to  translate  and  expound,  in  the  .language  of  the  couniarj,  the 
creed,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  litur^cal  fonns  used  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  and  in  bs^tism  ;  the  j  should  thus  endeayor  to  understi^d 
the  spiritual  sense  of  die  offices  the j  performed,  so  as  not  to  be  dumb 
and  ignorant  mstrum^tsJ 

There  could  be  no  improvement,  tberefore/in  the  reli^ous  instmo- 
tion  of  the  people,  untjji  more  care  was  bestowed  on  the  education  of 
ihe  clergy.  And  this  was  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  schools  established  by 
the  bishops  and  parochial  clergy,  pus  well  as  in  ti^e  tnonasteries.  Hence 
the  establishmaat  of  schools  was  another  object  which  commanded 
great  ^attention  in  the  times  of  CSiarlemagne.  Thus,  the  second  coun-. 
oil  of  Chalons  in  813,  decreed  in  tibeir  third  canon,  that  the  bishops 
should  foimd  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  ttie  other  soienpes  and 
also  in  the  expounding  of  scripture,  and  where  persons  mi^t  be  so 
educated,  that  our  Saviour  could  truly  say  of  them,  '*•  ye  are  the  salt 
of  Ihe  earth."9  Sut,  for  the  present  there  'was  a  great  want  of  eccle- 
siastics capable  of  directing  tiie  reUgious  instruction  of  the  communi- 
ties, according  to  tiie  ordinances  of  those  synodi^.  To  supply  the 
wants  of  such  as  were  unable  to  compose  sermons  of  their  own,  cdlec- 
tions  of  discourses,  by  the  older  church-teachers,  had  been-  formed  al- 
ready at  an  earlier  period,  which  were  to  be  publicly  read  in  the 
churches  during  the  time  of  divine  service.  But  as  these  collections 
(Honuliaria)  had  suffered  various  corruptions  through  the  ignorance 
of  these  centuries,  the  emperor  Charles  ordered  an  improved  collec- 
tion to  be  ppepared  by  one  of  his  clergy,  Paul- Wamefrid,  or  Padus 
Diaconus,  from  the  abbey  of  Monte.  Cassino.  This  work,.he  published 
himself  for  the  use  of  the  churches,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  ad- 
;Diomshed  the  clergy,' bpr  his  own  example^  to  a  diligent  study  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  ;  statmg  that  he^ad  endeavored  by  his  own  labors  on 
the  text,  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  the  bible.'*  Now  as 
in  this  Homflarium,  the  sermons  were  arranged  in  the  order  of  Sundays 
and  feast-days,  and  as  that  arrangement  of  biblical  texts  wasi  \sii  at 
the  foimdation,  which  had  been  gradually  forpied  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  Mnce  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  it  thus  came  about^  that 
the  textual  arrangement  of  this  church  was  more  widely  diffused,  and 

*  Ne  Tel  in  ipsis  interoessionibas,  quibua    haeresibfiBf  venim  etiam  anticlirisCi  monitu 
pro  poBiiii  deUctis  Dean  exosare  poscun*-    ^  ipsi  antichristo  renstatnr. 


vei  ministerit  rai  offiriis  inveniicntar  ^  Ad  pernoacenda  etiam  sacrornm.  libro- 

qnasi  mnti  et  ignayi,  si  nonintellignnt  nee  ram  stadia  nostro  etiam  qoos  possomos  in- 

yerboram  saorom  sensom  nee  sacramenta }  intamns  exemplo.    Inter  quae  jampridem 

qnibos  per  eos  aiii  ad  aeteou^n  proficiant  noiTersos  v^teru  ac  novi  testamenn  libn># 

ulntem,               .        ^  Ubrarioram  imperida  deprwatos  Deo  not 

'  £t  qui  oondimentnm  plebibos  esse  tbI-  in  omnibus  a^invanu^  examossim  correxi- 

eantet.qaonuadA^trinaoon  solum  diversis  mas.    See  MabiUon  Aoaloctonun   T.  L 
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greater  unifoxmitj  in  Hob  respect  secured.  For  the  rest,  with  regard 
to  this  collection^  which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessity  of  ez- 
ertipn,  and  {uroished  them  with  an  encouragement  to  indolence,  it  was 
no  doubt  calculated  upon,  that  the  seimonS|  when  read  to  the  congr^ 
gations,  would  be  translated  into  tiie  veroacular  tongue ;  a  tUng 
which  was  expressly  directed  by  several  councils  of  this  period.^. 

We  see  from  what  has  thus  figr  been  said,  that  in  .the -Carolinian 
age,  there  was  certainly  no  wish  to  banifih  from  public  worship  in  the 
Frankish  church  the  use  of  the  popular  tongue ;  but  ratiier  a  desire 
to  encourage  it.  But  by  the  force  of  custom  the  Latin  had  already 
beeii  a  long  time  established-  as  the  predominant  liturgical  language* 
In  the  countries,  belonging  to'  the  Soman  empire,  the  Roman  was, 
indeed,,  the  language  generally  current  and  understood ;  and  henee 
there  could  be  no  necessity  of  translating  the  church  hymns  and  the 
liturgical  forma  into  tiie  old  popular  tongues,  the  use. of  which  had 
been  long  suppressed  or  restncted  by  the  language  of  Rome.  But 
now,  wherever  races  of  (jerman  origin  had  settled  in  Roman  pcovr 
inces,  &e  seats  of  Roman  culture,  fliere  the  Roman  language  still  held 
its  ground,  as  the  language  of  •  refinemeni;  and  of  courts,  and  also  as 
the  liturgical  language  <;  and  it.  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  a  par- 
ticular dialect  sprang  oat  of  the  mixture  of  the  Roman  language  wiHi 
the  new  popular  tongue.  The  missionaries  that  went  from  the  church 
of  Rome  followed  also  ihe  ancient  custom,  and  could  not  prevail  on 
themselves  to  make  use  of  the  l^rbarqus  tongues  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  brought  Chnstiamty.  for  the  purpose  of  translating  into  the^m  the 
divine  word  and  the  liturgical  formulas :  until,  by  degrees,  from  the  prac- 
tice of  thd  church  it  grew  to  be  a  principle  in  theory,  that  £h^  Roman 
language  should  be  considered  preeminently  the  language  of  the  church. 
The  striving  after  confonmty  with  the  church  of  Some  lisCturally  pro- 
moted an  attachmi&nt  to  the  liturgy  as  expressed  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  form ;  while  the  latter  again  would  react  upon  the  former. 
King  Pipin  no  doubt  found  a  Latin  chiffch  psalmody  already  existing  in 
the  Frankish  chmteh,  which  had,  been  transmitted  downward  from  the 
ancient  Gallic  church.  -  But  as  this  difTered  ori^nally  from  the  Roma!) 
church  psalmody,  especially  sinqe  Gregory  the  Great  had  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  music  of  the  church,  and  as  it  had  moreover  been 
corrupted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  intervening  time,  Pipin  endeavored 
to  restore  it  after  the  tnodel  of  the  church  music  at  Rome ;  wishipg 
here  as  elsewhere  to  m^ke  FranUsh  barbarism  give  way  to  superior 
refinement,  and  to  bring  the  Frankish  church  into  agreement  with  the 
Roman,^  after  the  example  of  Boniface;  wherein  he  was  ^alously 

*  As  for  example,  by  the  leoond  oooncil  aao  facilitu  eimcd  possint  intelUgere,  quae 

of  Bheiios,  in  the  year  SIS,  in  the  1 5th,  dicnntor.                                                 '• 

•anon,  nt  episcopi  aermonM  et  hbmfliaa  St  *  In  tbeoapitolary  of  the  emperor  Chartoa 

Patmm,  pront  omnes  intelligere  poannti  of  the  year  789,  which  waa  issned  at  Mk 

•ecmidmn  proprietatem  Hngnae  praedicare  la  ChapeUe,  itia  said  of  Pipin  (c.  78) :  Gal- 

•tndeant,  and  by  the  third  council  of  Todn,  licannm  cantnm  tolit  ob  unanimitateni 

in  tfie  same  year,  cl  7,  nt  easdem  homilias  apo^toUcae  sedis  et  ecdesiae  pacificam  coor 

qnisqne  aperte  transfSurre  atndeat  faDroati-  cordiam ;  and  in  the  pre&oe  to  the  hcfm* 

cam  H^wf*tiam  lingiV"*  ant  Theotvcam;  ilies :  totas  Galliamm  eoolesias  sno  stodio' 

^  -  ''-'  -•7ctnta»adeoQWi<» 
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sustained  "by  that  warm  friend  of  decency  and  order  in  chnrcb  regnla- 
tions,  Chrodegang,  bishop  pf  MetzJ  Roman  psalmody,  howerer,  was 
soon  altered  again  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  French  prOi^innciation ; 
while,  ut  the  same  time,  it  was  found  imposoble  to  suppress  entirely 
the  old  Gallic  form  of  church  music  by  Ihe  new  regulati(ms  of  Pipin ; 
and  henoe  the  emperor  Charles,  when  attending  tiie  high  festivBls  at 
iiome,  could  not  but  notice  the  great  di&fence  between  the  Franco- 
Gallic  and  the  Gregorian  church  mnsieH>f  Home.  Hence  he  Vas  led 
to  desire  that  the  Frankish  psalmody  mi^t  be  altered  and  imprayed 
wholly  after  the  pattern  of  the  Bon)an.*  His  friend  pope  Hadriaa,  to 
enable  him  «to  accom]:dlsh*  what  he  desired,  ga^e  him,  as  assistants  in 
remodelling  the  Frankish  chuiK^h  music,  the  two  most  skilgil  singjers 
in  liis  own  church,  13ieodore  and  Benedict ;  and  presented  him  with 
a  number  of  Boman  chants  (Antiphonarii).^'  By  means  of  two  musi- 
cal schools,  one  estabhshed  at  Soissons,  the  other  at  Metz,  the  last  of 
^hich  was  the  most  distinguished^,  the  entire  music  of  the  French 
church  was  remodelled  after  the  Boman  form.^ 

ThuB^  it  is  true,  that  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  use  of  ilie 
Latin  lanBuage  in  the  worship  of  the  Frankish  church,  althouidi  not  first 
introduced,  was  yet,  by  a  closer  connection  with  the  church  of  ^me ,  more 
firmly  established ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  notion  was  expressly  coa- 
tradicted,  that  certain  languages  only  could  be  employed  for  refigiaas 
purposes.  ^'  Let  no  man  belieye,  that  Grod  may  be  prayed  to  only  in  three 
languages ;  for  in  eyery  language  God  may  be  adored,  and  man  will  be 
heitfd,  if  he  prays  aright."  ^    New  while  it  is  true,  that  if  the  missionar 


*  Paul  Warnefrid,  or  Pajil  the  Dcacoii, 
says,  in  the  ^tis  episcoponim  Mettensiam, 
renpecting  biiihop  Chrodegang :  Xpsam  cle* 
mm  ahnndanter  lege  divina  Romanaque 
imbntuin  cantilena  morem  atqtie  <irdinem 
Romailae  ecclesiae  servare  praecepit,  otiod 
usque  ad  id  tempuB  in.Mettensi  ecclesia 
factmn  minime  fuit  Monnmeuta  German- 
me  historica  ed.'Pertz,  T.  II.  f.  268. 

'  Thus,  in  the  annales  Einhardi,  in  an 
appendix,  at  the  year  786,  it  is  related,  that 
on  Uie  Easter  festival  in  Rome  a  contest 
arose  between  the  Roman  churcfi-singers 
mA  the  Franks  brought  atopg  with  him  bj 
t|ie  emperor,  the  fonner  calung  the  latter 
i^ticos  et  indoctos  y-elut  bruta  animalia. 
The  emperor  decided  the  quarrel  hj  saying 
that  men  ought  to  go  back  to  the  fountain- 
head,  rather  than  to  follow  the  brooks  that 
fiow  foom  it  Revertimini  vol^  ad  fontem 
8.  Oregorii,  quia  manifesto  oorinipisti^  can-*  • 
tilenam  ecclesiasticam.  The  anecdotes  told 
after  hir  own  style  hv.  ihe  Inonlc  of  8t  GaU, 
are  less  deserving  of  credit 

'  In .  the  passage  referred  to  it  la  said : 
Correcti  sbnt  ergo  antiphonarii  Prancorum,' 
quos  unusqnisque  pro  ai4ntrio  sno  titiave- 
nt,  addens  vel  minuens  et  omnes  Prandaa 
cantores  £dicerunt  uotam  Romanam,  qnam. 
nunc  vocant  notam  Prandscam;  excepio 
quod,  tramulas  vel  yiuttulas  (h.  e.  lenas  et 
moUea).  ur^  cpflisibilea  et  aecabil^  vocetf 


in  cantii  noh  poterant.  perfecte  exprimere. 
Prancij  natnrali  voce  borbarica  frangentes 
in  gutture  voces  potiu»  quam  exprimentee. 

^  From  the  French  church  proceeded  the 
use  of  the  organ,  the  first  musical  instru- 
ment employed  in  the  church.  A  present 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Copronymua 
to  King  pipin  gave  occasion  to  its  use,  An- 
naL  Einhard,  n.  757«hei^'ce  ^e  Gre<^k  name 
organum.  But  what  is  said  in  these  An- 
nals (L  c.  at  the  year  7S6)  seems  to  presap^ 
pose,  that  thq  art  of  playing  on  the  orffan, 
and  of  using  it'in  divine  servil^e,  was  first 
brought  t&  perfbction  in  the  chufvsfa  ef 
Ropie:  Similiter  erudiemnt  Ron^aoi  can* 
tores  supradicti,  see  above,  cantores  Fran.* 
corum  in  arte  organahdi.  And  if  it  seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  this,  that  a  century 
later,  pope  John  Vin.  obtained  fix>m  tiM 
church  at  Freysingen,  a  good  organ,  and  i^ 
skiliVil  organist  (Vid.  Bfdnz.  Miscellan.  T: 
y.l  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  the 
Prankish  chuich  excelled  the '  Roman  in 
thiff  art  This  may  be  exjdaitted  as  owing 
to  the  declension  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  the  next  fbllowing  times. 

*  In  the  capitulary  issued  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,'  of  the  year  796,  c.  50 :  T7t 
nullus  credat,  quod  nonnisi  in  tribus  lin- 
guis  Deus  orandus  sit,  quiain  omni  HaguA 
I>eus  Adoratur,  et  homo  oxauditur^  si  jnstft 
petieiit 
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lies  of  this  time^ foDoiring^ilie example . of  Ulpliilas, hadgiten  the. people 
the  Bible  jn  their  own  language,  and  inttoduced  it  into  the  public  wor- 
slup,  much  would  have  been  done  to  promote*  the  -v^orsMp  of  Qod  in 
qpiiit  and  in  tlruth ;  sa  on  the  o&er  hxad^  tiie  employment  of  a  Ian* 
gui^  whieh  was  not  generaUy  understood^  actually  served  to  promote 
a  worship  consistmg  in  mechaoieal  forms  or  in  vague  and  undefined 
feelings,  abd  to  open  an  easier  way.  for  the  entrance  of  superstition. 

'  Special  caire  was  necessary  not  only  to  counteract  the  various  super- 
stitions of  paganism,  which  still  kept  their  hold  of  the  rude  multitude, 
—such  as  res(H:ting'to  amulets  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  iplupky  accidents,^ — but  also  to  hinder  the  old  super- 
stition from  reappearing  imder  some'  Christian  form,  by  attaching 
itself  tb  Christian  practices  not  rightiy  understood.  In  tUs  way  had 
arisen  such  abuses,  for  example,  as  the  following.  The  Scriptures, 
instead  of  being  searched  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  way  of  evei> 
lasting  salvatipn,  were  turned  over  for  an  orslcular  response  h  some 
question  of  moment  relating  to  the-  immediate  temporal  future,  ^e' 
who  was  about  to  engage  in  an  important  or  hazardous  undertaking,' 
would  ppen  ihe  Bible,  and  interpret  the  first  passage  that  met  his  eye 
as  an  oracle  addressed  to  him.  Or  the.  same  use  was  made  of  doch 
words  of  Bcriptu^re  as  Que  happened  to  hear  read  or  sung-  as  he  en- 
tered a  church.s  A  very  common  custom  was,  to  place  on  the  tomb 
of  some  saint,  as  tiiat  in  the  famoua  church  of  St^  Martin  of  Toun), 
a  volume  of  tibe  gospels  er  some  other  book  of  Scripture,  and  after 
due  prepars^tion  by  pi^ayer  and  fiisting,  ta  turn  open'a  page^  when  the  • 
first  pajssage  that  occurred  was  considered  as  a  response  given  by  tiie 
saint  (sortes  sanctorum) .'  But  althou^  this  practice  seemed  to  be 
hallowed  by  a  ce]:t2dn  air  of  Christianity,  yet  the  voice  of  the  ecclen- 
astical  synods  was  opposed  to  it  from  the  be^miing.  The  first  council 
of  Orleans  decreed,^  in  the  year  &11,  that  clergymen  and  monks, 
who  consented  to  be  emplpyea  as  instruments  i^  obtaining  such  re- 
sponses,^ as  well  as  those  who  believed  in  them,  should  be  exoommtni- 
cated  from  the  church ;  and  this  prohibition  was  repeated'  by  the  eouuf- 
cil  of  Auxerre,  in  578.0 '  But  a  branch  of  superstitioft  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  whole  relt^ous  mode  pf  thinking,  could -net  be  exr 
tiipated  by  such  single  ^ordinances ;  ti^e  emperor  Charles  watf  obliged 
to  issue  a  new  law  against  it  J  ^  v 

^  AgAinal  these,  the  coHncil  of  Anxeire  issaeof  ,the  war;  and  aS  at  that  moment 

(Antissiodoreiiee)  of  the  year  578^  c.  5 :  the  words  of  Fs.  18:  40,  41,  were  chmited, 

Qoaecnnqae  hpmo  facere  vnlt,  omnia  in  the  king  regarded  thitf  as  all  infallible  or»- 

nomine  Domini'  faciat    In  a  capituliby  of  de,  bywhidi  he  was  a^sared  of  the  yicto- 

the  emperor  Charles  of  the  year  814,  e.  10 :  ry .    He  in  fact  obtained  the  Tictory,  which 

Ut  inquirantar  sortilegi  et  amspices  et  qui  confirmed  him  in  his  belief.    Gregor.  Tn- 

menses  et  tempora  omenrant  et  <^vd  omi-  ron.  Hist  L  U.  &  37. 

na  observant,  et  ita  phyiacteria  curca  col-  '  An  example  in  Gregor.  Tnion.  I  Y. 

lorn  portant  nescimns  qoibiW  yerbis  scrip-  c.  14. 

tis,  and  in  the  third  capitulary  of  the  year  *  AnrcUanense  I.   : 

789,  c  18 :  Ne  ch'artas  per  perticas  appen-  *  C.  30,  sortes^  qoas  mentimitar  esse 

dant  propter  grandinem. ,  sanctonuL 

'  When  Clovis  was  abiont  to  make  war  '  C.  4. 
on  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  be  prayed  '      '  In  the  third  capitnlaipr  of  the  year  789» 

God  that  he  would  reveal  to  him,  as  he  en-  c.  4 :  Ut  nnllts  in  psalteno  vel  in  evafigelio 

tered  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  a  fortunate  rel  in  aliis  rebus  sortirs  praesumatk 
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Aether  mode  of  appealing  .to  .the  judgtpeiit  of  God,  wkich  found 
its  way  into  the  ad^i^us^tion  of  justice,  was  still  more  intimatd^ 
blended  Tvith  the  manners  and  opinionpi  <^  ^ese  races.  We  find  it 
a  prevailing  'sentiment  among  nations  .of  opposite  quarters '  of  the 
earthy — =  nations  of  German  descent,  as  well  as  in  Ghana,  Japan^ 
Ixidia,^  and  among  the  ancient  GreekSy^-^tfaat  nature  itself,  in  eoir 
tested^  questions,  was  ready  to^  appear  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  justice 
and  of  innocence.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  lay  the  belief  in  a  moral 
goyemment  of  the  world,  to  which  nalure  itself  was ,  sabseryient ; 
and  the  more  unskilled  and  unpractised  tiie  understanding  in  brining 
the  trutt^  to  light  by  investigation,  the  more  inclined  were  men  to 
summon  to  their  aid  an  immediate  judgment  fh)m  heaven.  Thus  it 
came  about  particularly  among  these. races  of  German  origin,  that 
the  revelation  of  guilt  or  of  innocence  was  expected  in  contested 
questions,  from  the  issue  of  a  combat,  or  from  tiie  effects  of  the 
elements  of  fire  and  water.  In  the  form  mider  which  the  theocratical 
principle,  which  Christianity  introducepL,  was  understood  by-  these 
rfkces,  tins  judgment  of  Chd  might  ea^y  find-  a  point  of  attach- 
ment. Yet  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  practice,  when  introduced  by  king  '^undobad  into 
the  Burgundian  legislation.  This  monarch  contended,  that . in' war 
the  jjidgment  of  €bd  decided  between  nations,  iEmd  gave  the  victory 
to  the  party  which,  had  the  right.  Avitus  answered  lum :  If  sov^ 
reigns  and  their  people  respected  the  judgment  of  God,  they  would 
tremble  first  at  the  words  in  the  68th  Psalm  (v.  80),  ^'^He  scattereth 
the.  people  that,  delight  in  war;"  and  they  would  act  according  to 
what  is  written  in  Romans  12 :  19,  "Vengeance  is  mine  ;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord."  Had  not  divine  justice  power  to  decide,  without 
resorting  to  javelins. and  swords  ?  Whereas  in  war  the  party  in  the 
wrong  had  .often  bewi  known  to  obtain  the  victory,  by  superior  force 
or  cunning.4  But  such  isolated  voices  sounded  feebly,  in  opposition 
to  ancient  customs  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times,  l^he  judg- 
ments of  God  were  received  into  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  ;  and 
even  Charlemagne,  who  combatted  superstitious  opinions  of  a  kindred 
nature,  yielded  in  this  case  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  gave  these 
judgments  of  God  the"  sanction  (rf  his  approbation.^ 

Men  were  inclined  to  seek  justification  in  outward  works,  —  iA 
gifts  to  churches,  especially  those  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  samts, 
in  adorning  them  with  costly  ornaments,  in  the  distribution  of  abns ; 
thus  relaxing  the  strictness  of  Christianity  in  requiring  an  entire 
change  of  inward  disposition.     Still,  instances  were  not, wanting  of  a 

^  See  Kampfer  Amoemtates  exoticae.  Baluz.  Capitular.  T.  L  f.  466.    The  p^;oof 

'  Compare    RosenmOller'fi    altes    nnd  of  innocenoe  in  case  of  a  marder,  in  the 

nenes  Morgenland,  B.  II.  p.  226.  capitulary  of  the  year  803 :  ad  novcm  to- 

'  See  Sophocles  Antigone.  meres  ignitos   jadicio  Dei  examinandi^s 

*  The  words  of  Avitus,  in  the  book  of  accedat  1.  c  f.  389.  That  a  vassal  of  the 
Agobard  of  Lyons,  adversus  legem  Gun-  bishbp  submitted  td  a  judgment  of  God  to 
dobadi.  prove  his  innocence  against  the  charge  of 

*  In  a  law  of  the  ^ear  809:  nt  omnes  high  treason.  Hee  in  the  capitnlary  of  the 
jadicio  Dei  crodant  abfigoe  dabitatione.  yeas  794. 1.  c.  £  265. 
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reaction  of 'Uie  Ofiristian  spirit  against  delusiocis,  whicli  served  so 
directly  to  enconrage  secmity  iii  sin% .-  Thus  the  emperor  Charles,  in 
a  capittdary  of  the  year  811,' addressed  to  the  bishops  and  abbots,! 
says  t  "  In  seeking  to  hayei  fine  ohurches,  we  shotdd  not  overlook 
the  genuine  omamen/fc  of  the  church,  which  consistB  in  correctness 
of  manners;  for  great  pains  bestowed  on  the,  erection  of  churches 
belongs,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  times  of  the  014  Testament ;  but 
the  emendation  of  maimers  belong?  peculiarly  to  the  New  Testament 
and  to'  Christian  discipline." '  Theodulf  of  Orleans  says,  in  his 
**  Instructions  to  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  "It  is-  our  duty,  indeed,  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe-  the  naked,  to  visit  the  sick  and  those  in 
prison,  and  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  Matt.  25 ;  but  of  littie 
avail  towards  securing  everlasting  life  will  all  this  be  to  him  who  gives 
himself  up  to  gluttony,  to  pride,  and  other  vices,  and  who  neglects 
other  good  works.  It  is  needAil  to  remind  the  people,  that  true 
charity  is  seen  only  in  this,  that  a  man  loves  God  mor§  than  himself, 
and  his  neighbor  as  himself -^in  this,  that  he  does  not  ccmduci 
towards  others  as  he  would  not  wish  that  others  should  conduct 
towards  himself;  for  they  who  make  charity  ponsist  in  merely  bestow* 
ing  food,  drink,  and  other  outward  gifts,  are  in  no  slight  error ;  for 
the  apostle  says,  ^  The  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  meat  and 
drink.'  All  ttds,  too,  is  then  only  good  when  done,  out  of  love." 
3%e  second  council  of-  Chalons,  in  813,  denounced^  the  false  cofifr 
dence  placed  in  the  opus  operatum  of  pilgrimskges  to  fiome  and.  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  "  There  were  eccledjastics  of  a 
careless  life,  who  imagined  themselves  cleansed  from  sin,  and  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  of  their  station  — ^  laymen,  who  supposed  they 
could  sin,  or  had  sinned,  with  impunity,  because  they  undertook  such 
pilgrimages ;  nobles,  who^  under  the  same  pretext,  practised  extortion 
on  their  subjects ;  poor  men,  who  did  it  to  secure  a  better  chance 
of  begging;  as  for  example,  those  that  roamed  the  Qpuntry,  falsely 
pretending  that  they  were  about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  or  who 
were  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  by  the  mere  si^t  o(  a  holy  fiafi^ 
they  should  be  cleansed  from  their^sins,  not  thin^g  of  those  words 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  it  was  no  {praise  to  have  seen  Jemsaleili,  but 
to  have  led  a  good  Hfe  there."  Those  pilgrimages  alone  were  here 
accounted  commendable,  which  had  originated  in  motives  of  sincere 
piety,  and  aimed  at  the  emendation  of  the  whole  life.^  Thus  Alcuin 
wrote  to  a  nun  whose  conscience  troubled  .her,  because  she  had  been 
unable  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  on  which  di^  had  started :  ^'  This 
was  no  great  harm ;  for  G<A  had  chosen  some  better  thing  for  her ; 

'  Mansi.  T.'Xm.  f.  1073.  '  *  Qui  rcro  peocata  sua  sacerdotibas,  in 
'  Quamvis  bonum  sit,  ut  ecclesiae  pul-  qnonun  sunt  paroehiis,  confiassi  sunt,  et  ab 
chra  sint  aedificia,-  ptacferendus  tamcn  est  his  agendae  poenitentiae  consilium  acce- 
aedificiis  bonomm  mornm  omatus  et  cui-  perunt,  si  orationibus  insistendo,  eleemor 
taeUy  quia,  in  quantum  nobis  videtnr,  struc-  dynas  lai^endo,  vitam  emendando,  mores 
tio  basilicarum  veteris  iegis  quandam  trn'  eompoqendo  apostolonim  limina  vei  quo- 
bit  cbnsnetudinem,  morum  autem  emenda-  rumlibet  sanctorum  invisere  desiderant, 
tio  proprie  ad  noTUm  testamentum  et  horum  est  devotto  modis  omnibus  colJan- 
Chrutianam\>ertinetdi8dpliiUtoi.  danda. 
»C.45.                      " 
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she  had  now  only  to  expend  in  supporting  tibe^  podr,  what  she  had 
appropriated  to  so  long  a  journey."*  Theodulf  of  Orleans  wrote 
against  this  over-valuation  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome  in  one  of  his  minor 
poems,  where  he  isajs :  It  is  only  by  a  pious  life  a  man  can  fiidd 
his  way  to  heaven,  no  matter  whether  he  lives  at  Rome  or  else- 
where.^ .        '       . 

The  exaggerated  veneration  paid  to  sisunts  and  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
concerning  the  ori^  ef  which  we  spoke  in  the  preceding  period, 
presented,  by  the  deifying  of  human  beings  in  their  individual  ca,par 
city,  the  readiest  channel  &r  the  admission  of  those  ejements  of. 
pagan  ideas,  which  had  not  been  vanqui^td  by  Christianity.  Al- 
though the  veneration  of  saoQts^  was  determined  and  limited  in  the 
church  system  of  doctrine,  by  its  connection  with  the  'whple  Christian 
consciousness  of  God  and  Ciuistian  worahip  of  6od, —  for  it  was  only 
the  grace  of'  God,  exhibited  in  <the  saints  as  his  instruments,  whicb 
was  to  be  adored,  and  only  the  mediatmg  empathy  x>f  the  just  made 
perfect  which  was  to  be  sought  after  in  them  ;'—^  yet  in  common  life, 
the  i^ts  who  were  peculiarly  venerated  became  a  sort  pf  guardiaa 
deities,  to  whom  men  were  wont  to  resort  in  ail  times  of  danger  and 
sickness^and  in  all  weighty  undertakings ;  4Uid  the  reference  of  the 
whole  self-conscious  man  to  God  revealed  in  Christ,  the  sense  o(  fel- 
lowship with  God'  obtained  by  Christ  for  every  beUever,  Was  thereby 
greatly  hindered.  Furthermore,  as  the  feeling  e^  the  need  of  re- 
demption, in  its  religious. and  moral  significance,  ceased  to  form  tiie 
ground-tone  of  the  inward  life,  the  great  object  of  prayer,  with  invo- 
cation of  the  saints,  was  rathe^  to  seek:  deliverance  from  'physical 
evils,  than  salvation  from  sin  and  from  moral  wretchedness.  The 
pagan  element  discovered  itself  in  both  ways ;  in  the  deification  o£ 
humati  attributes,  and  in  tiie  sensuous  direction  give^  tp  the  religious 
need.  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours  thanks  Go^  for  the  gift  of  such  a 
l^ysician  as 'Martin,  in  egressions  sometimes  like  those  of  a  -Christiaa 
who  thanks  God  for  a  Saviour,  sometimes  like  those  of  a  pagan  ^peak^ 
faig  of  Esculapius.3  He  affirms  that  th^  bare  touch  of  his  tomb  step- 
ped hemorrhages,  gave  the  cripple  strength  to  stand  erect,  restored 
dght  *to  the  blind,  and  even  banished  away  sorrow  from  the  heart* 
In  all  bodily  complaints  of  his  own  he  repaired  thither,  and  ap{^ed 
the  suffering  part  to  St.  Martin's  tomb,  or  to  the  hang^igs  by  which' 
it  was  inclosed.  To  be  sure  he  r^uires,  as  the  necessary  condition 
of  obtainiilg  relief,  the  true  devotion  of  a  penitent  spirit ;  ^  and  no 
doubt,  the  impression  made  on  the  feeUngs  by  the  spot,  with  whieh 

^  Seb  ep.  147.  tias  agimos  omnipotenti  Dc6,  qui  nobis 

'  Non  tantuia  isse  lavat  Romam,  b^ne  talem  medicnm  tnbuere  dignatos  est^  qui 

viyere  qoAntom                             ,      *  infinnitates,  nostras  purgafet,  vukiera  dilu* 

Vel  Homae  vel  abi  yita  aeitur  bominis,  eret  ac  aalabiia  medicamenta  confierret 

Non  yia  credo  pedum)  sed  ffloram  dudt  ^  ^i  ad  f^jua  beatnm  tumulum  humUietiir 

ad-  astra  animus  et  oratio  sublimctur,  si  defiuant  U- 

Quis  quid  ubique  geiit,  spectat  ab  arce  crimae  et  compunctio  vera  si^ccedat,  si  Bb 

Deus.  imo  corde  emittantur  susplria,  ihvenit  plo- 

'  GregoiT,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliird'  ratus*  k^titiam,  culpa  veniamt  dolor  pecto- 

book  on  the  miracles  of  St.  liartin :  gra^  ris  peryenit  ad  medelam. 
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nere  associated  in  the  minds  of  tlie  m&a  of  this  ag&,  bj  all  the j  had 
been  told  from  childhood,  so  many  sacred  recollections,  mi^t  some- 
times produce  a  salutary  thrill  of  emotion ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  explained  how  criminals  might  here  bd  brought  to  confess 
their  guilt,. or  how  the  suddenly  awakened  anguish  of  remorse  might 
reveal  it^lf  to  tiiem  in  menacing  visions,  or  a  powerful  shock  of  the 
nervous  system  predispose  them  to  sudden  attacks  of  illness.  Tet 
we  aJso  nxeet  with  cases,  where  St.  Martin  is  invoked  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  a  pagan  deity ;  as,  when  he  is  addressed  in  the  Mow- 
ing style :  ^'  If  thou  dost  not  perform  What  I  request,  of  thee,  we  will 
here  burn  for  thee  qo  moice  lamps,  nor  pay  thee  any  honors  at  all ; "  ^ 
and  the  objects  taken  off  from  the  places  about  the  holy  tomb,  were 
applied  to  &e>  same  uses  as  any  amulet  of  pagan  superstition.^  Such 
being  tha  tendency  of  the  popular  mind,'  it  would  now  follow,  as  a 
very  natdral  consequ^nce,r  that  deception^  in ,  the  use  of  pretended 
rehcs  would  be  common,^  or  that  those  least  entitled  to  ike  name 
would  be  honored,  after  their  death,  as  ss^ts.  To  put  a  stop  to 
such  al^uses,  the  Emperor  Charles,, in  a  capitulary  issued  at  Fraiik- 
iotj^  on  the  Mme,^  in  794,  directed,  that  no  new  saints  should  be  wor^ 
shipped,  and  no  chapels  erected  to  their  memory  on  .the  public  hi^ 
ways ;  but  those  only  shoukk  be  worshipped  in  the  church,  who  had 
been  raised  to  this  h<mor  by  virtue  of  their  sufferings  or  the  worthi^ 
ness  of  their  lives. 

The  number  of  festivals,  additional  to  the  hi^  festivals  of  the  an- 
cient church,  had  increased,  v.p  to  the  end  of  tiiis  period,  in  the  West- 
em  church,  (as  we  find  from  a  list  drawn  up  by  a  council  at  Mentz 
in  813*)  to  ^  following  •  extent.  Krst,  there  were  two  fe^tivah  of 
Mary.  As  Camstmaa  was  naturally  followed  by  the  celebration  of 
many  other  festivals  relating  to  the  mfanoy  of  Ghrist,.so  there  arose, 
in  theL  Greek  <}hurch,  the  festival  of  Christ's  presentation  in  the  temple, 
Luke  2:  25 ;  referring  to  the  recognition  of  the  child  Jesus  as  the  Me&- 

*  Sec  Oregor.  Toion.  de  miracnlis  Mar-  monk 'of  St  G«1L  .One  who  had  &iled  of 
tini,  1.  III.  t;.  8.  .  gaining  the  favor  of  his  bishop  and  feudal 

'  Gregory  of  Torn*   having   observed  lord,  finally  resorted  with  success  to  the 

tiist  due  of  his  vineyards  was  rained  every  following  expedient    Having  entrapped  a 

ye^  by  hail-stopns^  fai^tened  a  piece  pi  foxwithoutinjorinff  the  animal,  he  brought 

-fhix,  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the  tomb,  it  as'  a  present  to  bishop  Becho.    Aa  thd 

on  one  of  the  tallest  treesv  and  from  that  bishop  n^as  wondering  how  he  mamiged  to 

time  the  place  was  spared,,  de  miracnlis  catch  the  Ibx  with  so  little  harm  to  the 

Martini  L  L  c  34.    Oil  was  used  as  an  creature,  the  man  said:  Wheit>|he  fox  was 

amulet,  to  cure  a  disease  among  cattle,  de  in  fu]l  chase,  t  cried  out  to  it.  In  the  name 

miraculis  M&rtinil.'IIL  c  18.  of  my  lord  Recho,  stop  and  keep  still! 

*  A  monk,  who  had  ahready  in  his  life-  So  the  fox  stood  immovable  till  I  seind 
time  acquired  the  character  of  a  miracle-  him.  The  bishop  was  well  pleased  to  find 
worker,  requested  that  be  might  not  be  that  his  sanctity  had  so  plainly  revealed 
buried  in  his  cloisterj  foreseeing  that  after  itself,  ancl  the  man  had  won  his  favor  for- 
his  death  multitudes  of  the  people  would  ever.  £ven  if  the  story  were  not  true,  it 
be  continually  flocking  to  his  grave,  in  may  none  the  less  be  considered  as  a  cha- 
order  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases.  Ore-  racteristic  satire,  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
gor.  Tnron.  vitae  ^trum  c  L  Vain-  times.  Monachi  Sangallensis  gesta  Caroli 
minded  bbhops  now  aspired  to  the  honor  M.  1.  L  c.  20. 

of  having   it   said,    that   miracles   were        *  See  Qregor.  Turon.  hist  L IX  c.  6. 
wrought  m  Uieir  name.    A  characteristic       *  O*  40. 
anecdote  on  thiq  point  is  related  by  the       *  C.  35. 

VOL.  m.  12 
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tdah,  by  Simeon  a&d  Ani]^-'-*  hence  called  in  the  Greek  chnrdi  die 
ioQt^  vnavrijg  {tov  xv^iov).  Bat  in.  the  Weetem  chnrch,  the  worship 
of  Mary  caused  it  to  be  changed  into  a  festiyal  oi  Mary ;  under  which 
name  this  feast  is  noticed  by  the  council  of  Mentz— as  the  festum  po- 
rificationis'  Mariae.  The  habit  of  comparing  Mary  with  Christ  led  men 
gradually  to  beliere,  that  something  pf  a  miraculpos  nature  must  have 
been  connected  both  with  the  be^nning  and  the  end  of  her  earth]y 
life ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gospels  on  the  subjectof  her  death  left  h^re 
ample  room  for  legendary  tradition.^  This  led  to.  the  festiiral  of  the 
assumption  (assumtio  Mariae).  Ne:rt  followed,  as  detave  to  the  fe^ 
vol  of  Christmas,  the  festival  <f  Chri^s  circumcision,  which  was  set 
over  against  the  pagan  celebration  of  New  year's  day.  Fioihermore, 
there  was  the  feast  of  JSt.  Michael,^  the  occasion  of  wUch  waa  as  follows. 
The  Apocalypse  had  set  to'  woirk  the  maginatioDS  of  men  te  mvent  fic- 
tions about  the  archangel  Michael ; 'and  many  were  the  stories  aboui 
yisions  in  which  he  was  described  as  having  afppeared.  With  the  story 
of  such  an  appearance  w^  finally  connected  in  the  Bomto  church  Umi 
feast  of  St.  I^chael,  dedicatio  jsanieti  Michaelis,  »a  it  was  called  by  the 
council  of  MentK,  in  reference  to  the  dedication  of  a  churoh  in  {Lome, 
where  an  appearance  of  this  sort  was  said  to  have  occurred.^  The-  ^dea 
of  this  feaM  is,  the  communion  of  believers  on  earth  with  the  hij^er 
world  of  perfected  spirits  —  the.  memory  of  the  church  triumpbant- 
Furtberm9re^  there  was  the  gimuUaneous  festival,  which  originated  in 
the  fifth  century,  in  howyr  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St. 
Faul,  Pies  natahs  apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli.  The  nativittf  of  John 
the  Baptist,  HoQ  only  one  which,  besides  the  natavitjy  of  Christ,  was 
celebrated  ii^  the  chuirch,  and  that  on  account  of  ifcs  connection  with 
the  latter.  iNext  are  pakicularly  mentioned,  the  maUdes  of  Andrew,* 
of  Bemi^us  (of  Rheims)  and  of  Martin ;  and  for  each  several  diocese 
the  particular  festivals  of  the  saints,  which  were  buried  in  them ;  and 
festivals  commemorating  the  dedicsitaon  of  particular  churches.  In 
this  age,  arOse  also  another  festival,  not  named  by  this  council,  which 
afterwards  obtained  general  validity.  In  the  Greek  church,  was  first 
introduced  a  feast  in  memory,  of  all  the  saints  which,  i,Da^much  ^  .the 
whole  number  of  saints  represents  the  collective  sum  oft  the  efiects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  wias  properly  observed  aar  an  octave  to  the  festival  of 
Pentecost. .  But  m  the  Western  ^hiu'ch,  the  founding: of  the  same  fes- 
tival grew  out  of  a  particular  occasion.  Boniface  JY ,  who  became 
pope  in  the  year*  610,  having  at  his  own  request  been  prbsented,  by 
the  Grc'ik  eimperor  "Phocas,  mth  the  Pantheoii  in  Rome,  following  out 
the  pa'^air  idea,,  converted  this  temple  into  a  church  dedicated  to  Mary 
and  all  the  saints,  which  now  suggested  the  idea  of  foxmding  a  fe^val 
of  this  itiijOrt.  Alcuin  particularly  designates  this  festival,  as  the  feast 
of  the  ^i  M'.fication  of  human  nature  by  Christ,  in  the  consciousness  that 
men  wt .  c  now  endowed  with  so  much  power  as  instruments  of  the  Holy 

*  Thp      i-ndij  finally  reduced  to  fbrrain  her  bed,  i^nd  watched  with  her.    Then  ap- 

Gregor V  •  .t  I  otinv  do  gtoria  martyi-um  1. 1,  peared  Christ  with  hi«  angels,  and  comnut- 

c.  4.    \\  !     .  Mary  was  near  the  point  of  ted  her  soal  to  the  architaglel  Gabriel  j  bat 

death,  all  tiie  apostles  assembled  around  her  jbodj  was  ttk&i  aWf^  in  a  dotid. 
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Spirit  -*-  the  feast  of  jspiritciat  coamnnmon  with  the  perfected  meinben 
<of  (he  chturchA 

We  obsented,  in  the  preceding  period,  how  the  idea  of  the  Lord's 
stipper  as  a  sacrifice,  ^ch  had  proceeded  firom  a  purely  Christian 
element,  became  gradually  transformed  from .  the  symbolical  *into  a 
magical  import  In  this  respect,  Gregory  the  Great  appears  espe- 
cially to  represent  the  Christian  soirit  of  the  age,  ever  inclining  more 
and  more  to  die  magical.  The  idea,  that  the  holy  supper  should  rep- 
resent, in  a  hvely  form,  to  the  believing  heart,  the  redemptive  suffer- 
ings  of  Christ,  whereby  mankind  became  reconciled  to  God -^  and  the 
communion  between  Heaven  and  earth  was  restored,— -this  idea  took, 
for  him,  the  meaning :  that  whenever  the  priest  presents  this  offering, 
heaven  opens  at  his  voice ;  the  choirs  of  ange^f  appear ;  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  unite ;  the  vfaibl^  and  the  invisi- 
ble become  one.'  Who, may  not  recognize  here  a  heart  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  consciousness  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  reden^ 
tion ;  though  the  truth  at  bottom,  from  being  connected  with  the  fsklse 
view  of  the.  priesthood,  Mid  the  false  notion,  gn>imded  therein,  of  the 
sacrificial  act  of  the  priest,  firom  being  transferred  lio  this  isolated,  out- 
ward act,  received  an  erroneous  application  ?  Now  Grfegory,  by  look- 
ing at  the  sacrifice  of  the^  supper  in  tibia  connection,  could  say :  What 
must  be  the  efficacy  of  this  sacri%;e,  which  continually  imitates  aod 
repeats  for  us  the  redemptive  passion  of  Christ  ?^  But  still  Gregory 
did  not  apprehend  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice  in  a  barely  outward  manner, 
but  in  connection  with  the  whole  bent  and  tendency  of  the  inwaird  life, 
as  did  Augustin ;  for  he  reckoned,  as  belon^g  to  the  living  appro- 
priation of  this  sacrifice,  the  spiritual  offering  of  One's  self,  the  Surren- 
dry  of  the  whole  life  to  the  Redeemer,  in  an  absolute  self-renuncia- 
tion.^ But  although  be  could  apprehend,  after  this  manner,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  supper  in  its  true  religious  and  i^ioral  agnificance,  as 
dc(noting  the  living  appropriation  of  fellowship  with  the  Redeemer,  yet 
as  a  cons^uence  resulting  from  that  magical  element,  he  connected 
with  this  the  idea  of  an  objective^  magical  efficacy  of  that  sacrifice^ 
capable  of  operating  both  on  the  living  and  On  the  dead.' 
'  As  to  its  effect  on  departed  souls,  this  was  connected  with  that  other 
notion,  which  also  had  come  down  firom  the  previous  period,'  of  a  pur* 

*  Alcaift  (ep.  76)  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  tas  iteram  in  hoc  mysterio  saerae  oblatio- 

Salsburp^:  quoniam  si  Ellas  upas  ex  illis  nis  immolator. 

in  Tcten  testamento  oratione  saa  dum  vo-  *  Scd  necease  est,  nt  earn  haec  agimns 
Init  claudere  coelnm  potalt  praevaricatori-  'nosmetipsos  Deo  in  cordis  contritione  mac- 
bus  et  aperire  oonversis,  quanto  magis  om-  1610119,  qnia  qoi  passionis  dominicae  mjs- 
nes  sancti  in  novo  tesumento,  uhi  eis  spe-  teria  celebranxtts,  debemos  imitari  quod 
cialitcr  et  patenter  clavcs  regni  roclestis  agimus.  Tunc  er^  Tare  pro  nobis  hostia 
oommissae  snnt  ef  claudere  coclum  pos-  erit  Deo,  cum  nos  ipsos  hostiam  fecerimns. 
sunt  Incrednlis  et  aperire  credentibus,  si  in-  *  The  presentation  of  this  offering  caused 
tima  dilectione  honoriflcantnr,  a  fidcUbns  the  chains  to  be  removed  from  a  distant 
et  honorificantur  glorifiaatione  eis  eondig-  captive,  in  whose  behalf  his  faithful  wi^ 
na-  '  had  oflfbred  it  In*  the  same  way,  a  sea- 
"*  See  Gregor.  Dial.  I.  IV.  c.  58.  man,  tossed  about  by  a  storm  in  a  smaU 
'  Quae  lllam  nobis  mortem  per  inyste-  boat  at  sea  was  supported  bv  bread  from 
riuni  reparat,  pro  absolutione  nostra  pi|s-  heaven,  and  savvd  -from  foundering, 
rionem  unigemti  semper  imitstur.    Chris-  *  See  Vol  IL 
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gatorial  fire  destined  for  those  Christiifiis  wb(S  tiion^  on  &e  vhole  in 
a  state  of  saving  faith  (that  is,  of  faith  working  by  love),  were  stiD 
bnrdened  with  many  clogs  of  sin,  ftr  which  thej  most  suffer,  and  from 
which  they  must  be  purified,  and  who  had  died  in  this  state.  Now  the 
sacrifice  offered  for  such,  since  th6  efficacy  of  Christ's  passion  was 
thereby  appropriated  to  them,  was  to  serve  as  a  means  of  delivering 
tiiem  sooner  from  those  purifying  fires,  and  of  enabling  them  to  get  to 
heaven.  The  stories  which  Gregory  cites  in  his  Dialogiaes  in  confirma- 
tion of  these  ideas,  vrere  peculiarly  adapted,  if  we  consider  the  prevail- 
ing bent  of  the  age,  to  obtain  curfency  for  his  views  in  the  minds  of 
men,  whose  religious  feelings  partook  so  strongly  of  the  sensuous  ele- 
ment, and  who  were  governed  more  by  an  excited  imagination,  than 
by  the  prudent  dictates. of  the  understanding.  While  then,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pi:edomrQant  Old  Testament  mode  of  conffldering  the 
priesthood,  this  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  became  the  prevailing  one, 
the  dangerous  error  now  arose  among  the  p^ple,  t>f  laying  the  greats 
est  stress  on  the  sacrificial  act-Df  the  priest  in  behalf  of  the  hving  and 
the  dead.  The  priest  was  solicited  with  valuable  presents,  to  say 
masses  for  the  repose  of  departed  souls;  while  the  laity  were  more 
seldom  disposed  to  participate  in  the  communion.  The  thing  was  ca^ed 
to  such  an  extreme,  that  priests  presented  the  offering  of  the  mass  alone 
and  by  themselves,  without  any  participation  of  the  congregation  (the 
so-called  missae  privatae^.  Efforts  were  made  ih  the  Carohngian  pe- 
riod to  remove  this  abuse  also,  which  was  so  directly  opposed  to  die 
defflgn  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  many  voices  of  liie 
church  alleged  against  it  the  ancient  liturgical  forms  of  celebrating  the 
eucharist.  Thus  the  council  of  Mentz,  in  813,  says,  how  can  the 
priest  pronounce  the  words :  Sursum  corda,  or  idominus-  vobiscnm 
(Raise  your  heaj^ — The  Lord  be  with  you),  where  none  are  pre- 
sent ?i  Theodulf  of  Orleans  bring?  up  the  dame  subject  in  his  In- 
structions to  the  parochial  clergy  f  and  objects  to  private  masses,  that 
our  Lord  said.  Where  t\fO  or  three  are  assembled  in  my  name,  I  will 
be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence  too,  it  was  found  necessary  to  exhort 
the  laity  to  a  more  frequent  participation  in  the  communion;  Tim  was 
done  by  the  synod  at  Cloveshov6,  .and  by  Theodulf  of  Orleans,  whcf 
insists  however  upon  the  necessity  of  due  preparation  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate worthily  in  the  holy  ordinance.' 

The  ancient  rules  of  church  penance  were  transmitted  also  to  this 
period.  Yet  some  regard  was  paid,  in  the  administration  of  church 
discipline,  to  the  new  relations  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  barba- 
rous people.  Thus  to  those,  who  perionaUy  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
priest,^  it  was  granted  as  a  favor,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to 

*  C.  23.  tudbns  ezpmet|  eleemosTnis  et  Qradonibos 

'  C.  7,    It  conld  not  be  celebrated  nine  insistat 

salatatione  saoerdods,  responsione  nlbilo-  *  Tbe  distinction  of  peccata  occutta  from 

ininus  plcbis.  peccatis  pablicis,  whien  latter  came  to  the 

'  C.  44.  admonendas  est  populiis,  nt  ne-  knowledge  of  the  bishops  bv  other  wit- 

qoaqoam  indiffercnter  accedat,  nee  ab  hoc  nc^sesi  and  were  pnblicly  punished  accord- 

niminm  abstineat,  scd  cum  omni  dillgentia  ing  to  their  decisions  at  public  tribunals, 

eii^t  tempuH,  quando  aliquamdin  ab  opere  (see  what  has  been  said  above  co^oeming 

conjogali  abstineat  et  vitiis  se  piirg^t,  vir-  the  Sends}i 
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SDj  puiUe  ckmtdi  penatM^e,  but  oofy  ta  pemtential  exemses  which 
were  to  bo  perfonned  in  priTate.  There  was  a  deviation  frosh  the  aa- 
cient  laws  of  tiie  chtureh  also  in  this,  that  to  those  who  confessM  their 
nns  and  declared  &eir  readiness  to  engage  in  the  penitential  exercises 
imfjosed  on  them,  ttie  {)rie8t^  might  grant  absolution  at  once,  althou^ 
they  eould  not  as  yet  be  allowed  to  partake  of  th«  communion.^  And 
fionoe  in  general,  &ere  were  now.  many  tilings  in  the  laws  relating  to 
ehurch  j)enance  which  could  not  be  adapted  i0ih^  new  relations,  or, 
amidst  such  relations,  could .  not  be  applied  without  encountering  a 
yioient  opposition;  this  ci^umistance  led  to  changes  which,  cen- 
times, were  underUkken  to  pe  carried  through  in  so  arbitrary  a  man- 
ner, as  threatened  to  enfeeble  the  severity  of  ohu^h  disciplibe,  so 
wholesome  for  those  rude  times,  and  to  encouragd  security  in  Crimes. 
Whenever  a  real  interest  was  felt  to  improve  the  ccmdition  of  the 
church,  as  wa3.  the  case  in  the  Carolinian  period,,  men  endeavored  to 
banish  tbe  libelli  poenitentiales  (penitpntiid  certificates),  which  sprang 
into  use  in  so  abusive  a  manner ;  and  to  restore  a^ain  the  Seventy  of 
the  ecclesialitical  laws:^  The  directions  ^r  administering  church  pen- 
ance, drawn  up  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Egbert  of 
York  in  the  eighth  eentury,  and  by  Hahtgar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  at 
the  opening  •  of  the  nmth  century,  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  Ihe  ancient  laws  of  the  church,  relating  to  penance,  aj^lica- 
hie  to  the  new  rdations,.aiKl  manners.  Now  these  races  of  people 
were  much  accustomed  to  pecuniary  mulcta,  which  had  been  aaopted 
abo  into  the  systems  <^  jupsprudence ;  so  that  by  paying  a  certain 
specified  fine,  those  who  hah  been  guilty  of  theft  or  of  murder,  could 
purchase  exemption  firom  th^  punishment  due  to  those  crimes ;  and  by 
a  eon^sitiony  could  come  to  an  uiiderstanding  with  those  whom  they 
had  injured,  or  with  the  relatkms  of  those  whom  they  had  murdered. 
The  regulata(ms  of  church  penance  were  now  accommodated  to  these 
castoms;^  and  a  dofrq^gMori  of  this  sort  was  received  among  the  nun^ 

*  Among  the  ordinances  of  Boniface,*-  *tar^,  peilisps  Maximns  of  Twin,  felt  con- 
where  also  it  IB  spoken  of  as  a  con^-  strained  to  speak  vamestl^  against  the 
pliance  introdnoed  by  the  circumstances  abuse  of  indulgences  practised  bj  Arian 
of  the  limes.  £t  qnia  fftria  necessitate  ecclesiastics  among  &e  barbarian  tribes, 
pnMnwdimar,'  caaonnm  statnta  do  joonci- ,  and  which  had  spmng  oat  of  aceommoda^ 
fiandis  poenitentibos  pleniter  obserrare, '^tion  to  these  prevailing  customs.  >  See  the 
pTopterea  onUiino  non  fflmittatur  (it  should  passage  already  referred  to  in  connection 
not  be  whoUy  omhtod,  eyeiythtng  should  widi  another  subject :  Fraepositi  eorum, 
be  done  ,that  was  possible).  Chiret  unus-  qnos  presbyteros  yocant,  dicontor  tale  ha- 
qoiaque  'p^byter  statim  post  acceptam  here  mandatum,  ut  si  quia  laicenun  fassua 
eonfessionem  poenitentium  singulos  data  Aierit  crimen  admissum,  non  dicat  illi :  age 
ocatkme  MOonaUari.     Wttrdtwein,  f.'Ua.  poenitentiam ; - defle  peccata;  sed  dices: 

*  So  the  second  council  of  Chalons  c.  3S.«  pro  hoc  crimine  da  tantnm  mihi  et  indul- 
lepadiatiB.penitas  UbeUis,  quos  poeniten-  getnr>tibi.  Yanus  plane  et  insipiens  pres- 
tialea  'vocant,  qnomm  sunt  ceru  envreto,  Byter,  qui  com  ille  praedam  acapiat,  pntat, 
ineeiti  -anctores.  Qui  dam  pro  peoeatia  quod  peiscatam  ChnstttS  indalgeat  Kes- 
granboB  leres,  qoosdam  et  inusitatefl  im-  dt,  quia  salvator  sokt  peocata  donate  et 
ftonnat  poeaitentiae  modes,  Sdnsaunt  pnl*  pro  deUcto  quaerere  pretiosas  lacrimas, 
TiUoa  aecandnm  propheticam  seimonem  tfon  peconias  nomerosas.  Denfooe  Pe- 
BaedL  18.  sab  oomi  eubito  menus  et  fajd-.  trus,  cotn  ter  negando  Dominum  delioals- 
mat  oer?icalia  sub  eapite  oniTersae  aetatis  set,  yeniam  non  muneribns  meruit,  sea  la-' 
ad  capiendai  enimftft  -  tsrimis  impecmyit  Apud  hnjosnkodi  peae^ 
^  ^Er^aelMach-atflMror  thefiflh  €6n-  oeptores  Mmper  dlyites  bmooetttok,  semper 
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ber  of  ecislefflastical  pumshments ;  or  fBoee  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  undertake  certain  kinds  of  church  penance, to  which  thej  shoidd 
have  been  subjected  according  to  the  old  laws  of  il^' church,  were  al- 
lowed to  substitute  for  these  a  pecuniary  fine  proportionatelj  estimat- 
ed, and  the  money  thus  contributed  was  either  to  be  given  as^ahnd  to 
the  poor,,  or*  paid*  for  the  ransom^  of  captives^  or  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  public  worship  J  This  was  the  first,  in  itself  conadered,  in- 
nocent, occasion  of  indulgences.  They  were  accordingly  nothing  else 
at  first,  than  a  substitution  for  the  church  punishments  hitherto  ciiBr 
ternary,  of  others  better  suited  to  the  manners  of  ihese  races.  But  as 
it  generally  happened  that  some  fatal  misapprehension,  whereby  the 
barbarous  people  were  made  to  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  became  eaoly 
attached  not  only  to  this,  but  to  every  kind  of  'church  penance,  when 
the  eccleEd&BticaT  tribunal  was  not  duly  distinguished  from  the  divine, 
and  the  church  -  absolution,  from  Ae  divine  forgiveness  of  siils,  and 
when  penitence  was  not  contemplated  in  its  connection  with  the  whole 
economy  of  Christian  salvation,^  so  it  happened  here,  that  the  practice 
of  granting  absolution  for  money  soon  gave  birth  to  Hie  fatal  erroi^ 
that  ^  was  possible  in  tfais  way  to  purchase  exemption  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin  and  to  obtain  its  forgiveness^.  The  false,  confidence  in 
the  merit  of  almsgiving  was  ih  &ct  nothing  new.  Agasndt-  this  delu- 
aon  and  the  abuse  resulting  from  it,  manv  of  the  reformmg  synoda  of 
this  period  earnestly  contended.  Thus  the  synod  at  Cloveshove,  so 
often  mentioned  before,  declared  in  the  year  T47,'can.  26,  that  ahns 
were,  by  no  means,  to  be  given  under  the  impression  of  being^able  there> 
by  to  indulge  more  freely  in  certain  sins,  of  however  trifling  a  nature. 
Nor  should  abns  be  given  except  out  of  property  that  had  l^en  lawful- 
ly acquired^  When,  on  the  contrary,  alms' were  ^ven  out  of  property 
unlawfully  obtained,  the  divine  justice  was  thereby  rather  offended  than 
appeased.  Neither  might  any  give  ahus  to  the  hungry  for  the  purpose . 
01  surrendering  himself  to  gluttony  and  dmnkeiCness  ;  lest  perchance, 
in  making  the  divine  justice  ven^l,  he  might  draw  down  on  himself  the 
heavier  condemnation.  They  who  so  acted  or  judged,  seeikied  to  pve 
their  property  to  God ;;  but  beyond  ^a  doubt  they  much  rather  by  their 
vices  gave  themselves  to  the  devil.^  This  synod  denounced,  also  the 
dangerous,  arbitrary,  and  novel  custom,  by  wUch  men  imagined  (an  er* 
ror  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  above-mentioned  introduction  of  compo- 
dtions  bto'  the  practice  of  the  church),  that  by  the  ^ving  of  ahns,  they 
were  released  from  all  the  other  more  difficult  kinds  of  church  peilance 
-—when,  on  the  contrary,  <he  ordinary  church  penance  oughi  only  te 
be  strengthened  thereby ,<    So  too  the  second  council  of  ChaJons,  A.  D* 

Moperv  criminosi.    8.  Mabilloii  Hafleam  saactiim  altanii  sive  pro  panperiboft  Cktm- 

taUicunL  T.  L  P.  n.  p^  28.  tiaiys  erogandom. 

^  Halitgar.  liber  poenitentialu,  that  who-  *  See  respecting  the  germ  of  these,  enon, 

fnree  could  not  snomit  to  the  prescribed  the  section  relating  to  church-life.    VckL  L 

fiwts,  should  pay  a  sum  of  money,  propor-  p.  219,  and  Vol.  IL  p.  856. 

tiooate  to  his  means,  for  the  detenninate  '  Hoc  enim  modo  fadentes  slve  acali- 

period  of  tasting  remitted  to  him.     Sed  mantes  sua  Deo  dare  videntur,  seipaoa 

nnusqui^ue  att^at,  cui  dare  debet,  siva-  diabolo  per  fla^tia  dare  non  dnUtantlir. 

pio  redemptioDe  captiTomm,  live  super  ^Foettema'sicati  norm  adlaveotie  i 
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818,^  declared  aflaJnst  cnicb  aa  expected  to  pmchase  immunity  from 
pimiigihment  by  me  ^ving  pf  alms.*'  A  fake  confidence  of  the  same 
lind  was  ^aced  also  in.the^mechai^cal  repetition  of  forms  of  prayer, 
of  psalms,  and  even  upon  ttiose  so-called  good'  works,  wUch  men  pio^ 
cured  oti[ier9  to  do  for  them.  The  council  ~of .  Gloyeshove  declared  on 
tiie  contrary,^  that  the  nngkig  of  psalms  was  without  meanmg,  except 
as  an  expressi6n  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.^  Thid  coisncil  was  led  to 
declare  itself  so  'strongly  and  explicitly  against  tihese  eironeous  tenden* 
cies, because  ihey  had  exhibitefd  themselyes  m the  grossestforms.  .  A 
rich  inaa,Nwho  aj^lied  for  absolution  on  account  of  a  heavy  crime,  had 
Uated  in  his  letter,  that  he  had  distributed  so  many  alms,  and  procured 
tech  a  number  of  persons  to  sing  psaJms  and  to  fiist  for  him,  that  even 
if  he. lived  a  huncbred  yeai?  louger,  he  would  have  furnished  a  suffi* 
eient  compensation.  If  the  divine  justice  could  be  so  proptiated,  say 
the  councQ  on  the  other  side,  Christ  would  not  have  said,  How  hardly 
aball  a  rich  mw  enter  into  ihf^  kingdom  of  heaven.  ■  %  ^ 

In  the  regulations  touching  chureh  penalnce,  which  belons  to  the 
Carolinian,  period,  allufflon  i^  .constantly  made  to  the  fact,  fiiat  the 
penance  sheuld  be  measureil,  xiot  by  the  length  of  the  time,  but  by  the 
change  of  dispoffltion.^  ^Attention  was  directed  also  to  the  difference 
^tween  the  divine  finrgjixeneds  of  sin  and*  priestly  absplution.  AUud- 
pig  to  -the  opinion  of  those  who  held .  that  confession  of  sins  before ,  Grod 
was  alone  necessary,  and  ^naintaining  on  the  contrary,  ti]At  both 
should  be  united,  tUs  council  says :  We  should  confess  our  sins  to 
-God,  who  is  the  forever,  of  all  sins  according  to  Psalm>  31^  and  mu- 
j^ually  pray  for  each  other's  salvation.  .  By  confession  before  God,  we 
obtain  thelorgiveness  of  sins,  by  confession  to  th^  priest  we  learn  fipm 
him  the  means,  by  which  sin  may  be  purged  away.  For  God,  the  au- 
thor and  giver  of  salv^^tion  and  of  health,  bestows  these  blessLng^ 
Bom^times  by  the  invisibly  agency  of  his  power,  sqmetimes  by  employ- 
ing the  agency  of  thb  phyrician.*  It  is  here  allowed,  that  the  divine 
forgiveness  of  sins  could  be  bestowed,  even  ^without  the  priestiy  abso- 
lution ;-  but  that  the  priest  acted  only  as  an  instrument  of  divine  grace, 
for  the  purpose  of  leadi^  men  to  the  appropriation  of  the  divine  pardo^.^ 

plorimlB  pericalosa  oonsnetado  est,  non  peccatfl,  ea  Tero,  quae  sacerdoti  fit,  docet, 

eleemosyna  porrecta  od  mmuendiam  yel  ad  qnalker  ipsa  puigenh^  peccata.      Dens 

mutandam  satis^u^onem  per  jfjnniinn  et  namaae  ^ntis  et  sanitatis  ancUNr  et  lai^- 

'febqua  expiationis  opera,  a  saoeidQt^  jare  tor  pleromqae  banc  praebet  snae  potenbae 

oanonica  indicta,  se4  inagk  ad  angmentan-  invisib^  adminibtratione,  plemmque  medi- 

dam  emendatiotiMiL  coj^nun  operatione. 

>  C.  86.  '  Also  Theodolf  of  Orleans  supposes  the 

'  C.  36.    Qui  boo  perpetranntyMdentar  foiig:iveness  of  sins  conditioned  solely  on 

Demn  mercede  conaucere,  ut  eb  impune  the  inward  confession  of  sins  before  God, 

peocare  Uceat  quia  quanto  nos  memorea  snmus  peccalo- 

*  C.  37.  mm  noatrommi  tanto  bomm  Domihus  ob- 

^  The  iittima  intentio  cordis.  liTisdtar.    But  he  considers  it  to  be  the 

'  Thofl  the  second  council  of  Chalons  end  of  aoricnlar  confession,  that  i>enltenti 

813  e.  34 :  neqne  enim  pensanda  est  po^-  by  following  the  counsel  of  the  jSriest,  and 


tentia  quantitate  temporis,  sed  ardore  men-  applying  the  remedies  by  him  prescribed, 

"a  et  mortificatione  corporis.    Cor  autem  and  through  the  mediation  of  his  pryeni 

omtritam  et  humiliatnm  Deus  non  sper-  mip;ht  be  cleansed  from  the  stain  or  sin, 

it  quia  accepto  a  sacerdotibns  salntiri  oon« 

^Conibsiio  itaqne,  quae /Deo  fti,  pvgui  olio,  ialnbenimis  poenitentiae  obeenrati^- 
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So  top  HaJitgar  saTt:^  ^^  When  a  man  has  oommitted  any  m, 
'whereby  he  is  excluded  from  the  body  of  Christ,  a  great  deal  more 
certaizily  depends  on  contritioa  of  heart  than  on  the  measure  o£ 
lime ;  but  a^  no  one  caa  look  i^to  the  heart  of  another^  piMcalar 
times  have  been,  rightly  fixed  upon  by  the  heads  of  the  churchy  m 
order  that  satisfaction  may  also  be  giren  to  the  church,  in  which  HbB 
ams'are  forgiven.'  It  is  evident,  how  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  the  rehgious  and  moral  condition  of  the  eonupunities,  if  there 'had 
not  been  so  great  a  lack  of  j^rieets  capable  of  administering  the  syi- 
torn  of  ch'orch  penapce  acQordmg  to  the  principles  here  expressed.  • 

Besides  the  chai^ges  in  ttie  system  of  penance,  which  piooeedeji 
from  too  lax  a  tendency,  we  have  stiU  to  mention  ^  new  and  severer 
kinds  of  penance,  which,  although  more  rarely,  were  imposed  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  such  as  murder,-^ where  uie  delinquent  was  coot* 
polled  to  go  about  witii  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  chains  and  rings,  made 
f^t  to  different  members  d  his  body ;  or,  thus  feaded,  to  make  a  jnl- 
grimage  to  some  distant  holy  place,  as  tibie  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where, 
acoor£ng:  to  the  nature  of  his  oase,  he  was  to  obtain  absolution.^ 
Against  uie  vagrancy  of  6uch  peninents,  more  resembling  the  s^mt  of 
orknt^  sel^castigation,  than  the  «moril  culture  of  a  CBcristian,  and  iin- 
itated  no  doubt  by  enthusiasts  and  deceivers  in  other  cases  besides 
those  described,  the  emperor  Charles  finally  passed,  in  the  year  789, 
a  specdal  law** 


nibns  sive  matois.  or^tionibtis,  peccatorum 
macnlas  dilnimtis,  c  30.  To  be  sare,  ac-» 
cording 'to  the  chnh:hr  theory  of  satiBfaotion, 
it  might  be  considered  necessary,  after  the 
fo^venestf  of  sin  had  been  obtam&d,  to  ob« 
tail!  .also  exetnption  from  its  punishment  by 
means  of  church  penances  volnntiirily  an-* 
dertaken,  so  as  to  aroid  the  necessity  of 
beinff  subjected  to  tha  fires  of  pnrgatory.  - 

^  fji  his  preface  de  poenitentiae  ntUitate. 

'  tJt  sa^sfiat  etiam  eectesia^^  in  qua  re- 
^littantur  peccatar    ' 

.  • '  The  description  of  sacli  an  one :  Paor 
perculos  qnidam  presbyter  propter  hotni- 


ddii  centum  circnlis  ferreis' ^am  ,in  ooHo 
qnam  in  atro<|ne  constrictii^  brachio,  quam 
gravibns  qtzotidie  supplidis  affi6eretnr,  per 
salcos,  qnos  ferrem  carnibus  ejns.  inflixetal^ 
Tidentibos  fidem  fecit  Vita  S.  Galli,  L  II. 
c.  34.      ^  ^ 

• '  *  Nee  istintidi  cum,fcrro  (sinantor  raga^ 
ri),  <fai  dicnnt  se,  data  sibf  poenitentiaM 
yagaates.  ifif clius  videtur,  ut,  si  aliquid 
inconsiictnm  et  capitale  crimen  commise-' 
rint,  in  loeo  permaneant  laboranies  et  servx- 
entes'et  poenitentiam  {igentes  secnndmm 
quod  sibi  canpnice.  impositum  sit-  BalmL 
capitular.  I.  239. 
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HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  APPREHENDED  AND  DEVELOPED  A6 
A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES.   . 

I.  In  the  Latin  Church. 

Gregory"  the  6rea4?,  witji  whom  we  be^  this  period^  concludes  the 
series  o£  clas^cal  churdi-teachers  of  tiie  West.  By  him,  that  fotm 
of  tiie .  deYeJofanent  of  church  doctrine  which  had  ojbtamed  in  the 
Chrisiianiaed  Boman  wori'd,  was  carried  over  into  the  succeeding  centa 
iies ;  and  he  represents  the  very  important  middle  point  between  tiie 
Christian  creation  und^r  the  Roman  form  of  culture,  now  in  the  process 
of  decline,  and  the  bow  Christian  creation,  destined  to  spring  forth  out 
of  the  stock  of  thc^  German  races.  Bom  in  Rome,  between  the  j^ais 
640  and  560,  of  a  noble^  painciau  family,  he  was  educated  in  a  3tyle 
corresponding  io  his  raiJc,  and  possessed  a  good  knowledge^  of  Roman 
literature.  Of  the  Greek  \langiiage  he  always  remained  ignorant. 
H^  fillecji  for  some  time  the  office  of  praetor  at  Rome,  till,  in  his  for* 
tieth  year,  he  retired  from  aetav^  duties  and  embraced  the  monastic 
life.  He  founded  six  monasteries  ;  and  in  one  of  the^e,  whioh  he  had 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  he  eutered  as  a  monk  himself,  and 
was  afterwards  made  its  abbot.  The  Roman  bishap,  Pelagius  ll, 
drew  him  mto  the  active  service  of  the  church,  making  him  one  of  the 
^even  deacons  in  the  qhurch  of  Rome.  Availing  himself  of  that  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  skill  in  the  manajgement  of  aflfairs,  which  Greg<* 
ory  had  acquired  in  his  former  civil  .capacity,  the  pope  sent  him  ^  his 
agent  >  to  Constantinople.  On  the  death  of  Pelagius,  in  589,  Greg- 
pry  was  chosen  his  successor.  Although  he  considered  it  his  duty,  to 
devote  himself  with  vigilatilT  and  unsparing  activity  to  the  manifold 
external  business  tlien  connected  with  his  official  station,^ — a  course 
Which  appeared  to  him  in  the  li£ht*of  a  necessary  condescension  of 
love  to  the  necessities  of  the  wesSk,  ifter  the  example  of  Ctrist,  '^ho 
for  the  salvation  of  men  took  upon  him  the  fonnof  a  servant,3^>-yet 

. '  ^K'KOKpLOLoQio^,  fesponsolis.  dvium  negotia  sustinere,  mddq  de  imfenti- 

■  He  himself  describes  the  vaat  amount  bus  Barbaromm  pladils  gcmere  fit  com- 

of  foreign  business  which  fell  upon  his  miflso  gregi  insidiantos  lupos  timere,  modo 

htfnds,  1. 1  in  Ezechiel,  H.  ]tl.  S  6^    Cogor  itrtun  curam  sumcre,  ne  desint  subsidiQ 

namque  modd  ecclcsiarum,  modo  monaste-  eis  ipsis,  qnihus  disciplinde  regula  t^etQr« 

rionun  causas  discutere,  saepe  singuloruiu  .  *  Ncc  tacdere  animiim  debet,  6l>  sensuA 

vitas  actusque  ponsare','  modo   qoaedam  ^as  contemplntiom  spiritajlium  semper  in- 
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tl&e  inlinediate,  spiritual  duties  of  his  Tocaiion  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
most  weighty  and  interesting.  Anc},  in  fact^  he  devoted  tiie  ener^es 
of  hi9  mind  eren  tp  the  improvement  of  the  ecclesiastical  music,^  and 
of  the  liturgical  element  in  worship  generally.  He  exerted  a  great 
infiuenqe  on  the  peculiar  shapmg  given  to  the  whole  mode  of  worship 
in  tiie  followmg  centuries.  Yet  he  by  no  meajas  neglected  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  his  office  as  a  preacher ;  but  rather  accounted  them 
among  the  most  e^ential  duties  oi  the  priestiy  calling.^  He.  held  it 
to  be  an  essential  duty  of  his  priestly  vooatiou  to  admonish  and  edort 
the  collective  body  of  the  flock  in  public;  discourses,  and  the  individual 
membevs  of  the  flock  by  private  conversations.3  He  complained  tha^ 
the  bishops  of  his  time  perfected,  by  attending  so  much  to  butrirarti 
i^Sairs,  the  business  of  preaching,  which  belonged  to  their  vocation, 
and  to  their  own  reproach,  called  themselves  bishops  witiiout  actually 
performing  the  duties  indicated  by  this  name ;  ^^and  he  acknowledged 
that  m  so  doing  he  accused  himself,  although  he  was  compelled  by.  the 
exigencies  of  &e  times  and  in  spite  of  his  wishes,  to^  become  immersed 
in  these  external  things.^  Difficult  a^  it  often  was  for  him  to  compose, 
by  reason  of  his  frequent  illness,  and  the  multitude  of  afiisdrs  of  all 
kmds  which  claimed  and  distractecL  his  thoughts,  as  he  himself  oom- 
J>l'ains,0  yef  he  was  a  diligent  preacher,  and  th^  majority  of  his  wri- 
tings grew  out  of  sei^ons  which  be  haa  de£vered.  fie  exerted  him- 
self afao  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  others  in  sermonizing ;:  if^hile  it 
was  ever  on  his  lips^  that  in  order  to  a  successful  discha^e  of  the 
pveiK^her's  office,  life  aiid  doctrine  must  go  together.  "  Words  — he 
said  —  that  came  from  a  cold  heart,  coidd  never  light  up  in  hearers 
the  fervor  of  heavenly  deares ;  for  that,  which  burned  not  it^ojf  could 
kindle  nothing  else."  7  In  order  to  leiid  the  clergy,  of  his  times  to  a 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  office,  he  drew  up  for  Aeif  use  a  5'  Pas- 
toral Rule,"  (regrda  pastoralis),  in  which  a  great  deal  was  brought 
together  that  lies  scattered  in  diSbrent  parts  of  his  Writings.  In  this 
work,  he  endeavored  to  show  in  What  temper  of  mind  and  in  what  way 

tentiu,  jil^nando  dispeiusndiB  rebna  mini-  cordibas  ^oaerere.    h.  I.  Horn.  XVJL  in 

Bii0   quasi   minoratus  infleolitar,  (]Wido'  Evangelia,  f  9.' 

illud  yerbum,  per  quod  constant  oipnia  ere-  *  Ad  exteriom  ne^tia  dcla)Mi  >  samns;' 

ata,  nt  prodesset  nominlbus,  assdmta  hn-  ministerivm  ^raedicationi?  relin(|aimtts  M 

manitate  vo1n,it.panlo  mintis  ab  angdi*  ad-  ad  poenam  noBtntm,  at  video,  episoopi  vo- 

norari,  1. 19.  in  Job.  S  45.^  catnn^,  L  a  4  li- '  ' 

.  '  As  late  as  die  beg;inmng  of  the  nintih  *  Me  ^noqne  pariter  acctiso,   qnamyi* 

centai7,Ae  chair  was  still  pointed  oat  on  Barbarici  teiinpons  deoessitate  oompfdsoiB 

idiich  Gregory  was  wont  to  sit  when  he  led  valde  in  l^a  jaoeo  invitos. 

the  bfaarch  nsalmodj  of  the  boys  Feoeived  '  Qaam  itaqae'ad.tot  et  tanta  cogitanda 

into  the  scnola  cantornin.     Job.  Diaconi  scissa  ac  dilaniata  mens  ducitar,  qoando 

vita,  I.  n.  c.  1.    .  ad  semetipsam  rfedeai  at  totam  se  in  prae- 

'  jPraecooiaoffidiansascipit^qiusqaiaad  dicotione  ooUigaife?    In  Ezechiel.  L  I.  H. 

8«»rdotiam  acoedit   Saoerdos  vero  si  pne-  XL  ^  6. 

dicationts  est  nescios,  qaan^  damoris  to-  '  Ad  sapernom  desiderinm  inflammara 

oem  datni^os  est  praeoo  mn^os  ?  i  L  ep.  anditores  suos  neqnennt  verba,  quae  frigido 

S5.  corde  proferojitar,  neqne  enim  res,  qnae  in 

'Et  qa(  nna  ieademqne  ezhortationb  se  ij^sa'non  fu-serit,  ahad<  accendit    Morar 

Toce  non  safficit  simnl  cnnctos  admonere,  lia,  L.  L  YJJJL  in  Cap.  VIIX.  Job.  4  72. 

debet  singa]os,.in  qoantom  yalet^  indtraere,  So  aim  I  I.  in  Ecechiel.  H.  XI.  f  7.    The 


priva^is   locntionibus  aediiicare,  exhorta-    poacher,  he  ^d,  conld  inspire  in  the  heartil 
tione  'shnplid  fiacthm  ih  flUonun  saorom    of  his  hearers  a  k>ve  of 'thdr  heavenly  home 
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tke  spiritaal  shepherd  should  come  to  his  office ;  how  he  shoxdd  fiv^  m 
it ;  how  he-  should  vary  his  mode  of  address  'ia.ocording  to  different  cir*" 
ciimstances,  and  according  to  the  different  characfter  of  his  hearerd, 
lend  how  he  shoidd  gdard  against  seff-^altation  in  perqeiving  ihh  h^ppj- 
results  of  his  officid  labors.  Tl^s  work  had  an  important  influence 
during  the  next  succeeding  centuries,  in  Exciting  a  better  spirit  among 
the  clergy,  and  in  leading  to  efforts  for  improving  ihe  condldon  of  the 
church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne  made  it  th^lr 
tekt-book  in  devising  nieasures  for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritusi 
order.;  Very  soon  after  its  appearance,  the  question  was  proposed  to 
the  author  by  a  bishop,  What  was  to  be  done,  in  caae  that  such  men 
as,  in  this  work,  w.ere  required  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  chnrch,  could 
nowhere  be  foimd  :  *  whether  perhaj«  it  was  not  enongh  to  know  Jesua 
Christ  and  him  crucified  (scire  Jesum  Christum  et  hunc  crucifixum), 
—  where  it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  who  proposed  the  question,  was 
hardly  aware,  how  much  is  implied  in  reicUly  knowing  and  understand- 
in  f;[^\s,iBcpot6mg  to  the  sense  of^  St.  Paul!  With  regard  to  the  pe^ 
cnliar  theological  chairacter,  tKe  xipctrinal  and  ethical  bent  of  Gregory^ 
upon  an  this,  the  study  of 'Atl^stin,  fw  whoia  he^had  a  peculiar  ven- 
eration,3  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  By  him,  the  Augustin- 
ian. doctrines  in  their  mflder^fbrm^  and  directed  rather  to  the  interests 
of  practical  Christianity  than  to  those  of  speculation,  were  handed 
over  to  the  succ\5eding  centuries.  The  practical  interest  was.  with  him 
everywhere  »predominant ;  it  led  him  to  adopt' the  Angustmian.schenie 
of  doctrine  only  oh  the  rfde  on  which  it  seemed  to  him  peculiarly 
necessary  to.  receive  it  in  order  to  the  cultivation  of  a  Christian  habit 
of  feeling,  se  as  to  beget  true  humility  and  self-renunciation,  without 
leading  to  the  -investigation  of  speculative  questions  ;.  as,  in  feet,  h^ 
waa  wont  to  trace  heretical  tendencies  to  the  circumstance  that  mjen 
had  not  searched  the  Scriptures,  to  find  ttiat  for  which  they  were  given 
to  mankind,  and  which  belottged  to  the  discipline  necessary  for  sai^.^ 
tidn,  but  prying  after  what  was  hidden  and  incomprehensible,  neg- 
lected to  apply  what  was  revealed  to^  imnlediate  profit.'^  Men  boldly 
speciilated  on  ih^  essence  of 'the.  divine  nature,  while  fliey  remained 
ignorant  of  their  own- Wretched  selves.^ 

\                       -.  .                      .               <. 
only  qaum'  Ungna  ejus  ex  yita   arserit,       '  A  praefect  ot  Africa  having  soHdted  a 

Nam  lucerna,  qaae  in  semetipsa  non  ardet,  copy  of  his  Moralia  for  his  own  instruction/ 

earn  rem,  cui  snpponitur,  nop    accendit  Gregory  wrote  to  him,  1.  10.  ep.  38.    Sed 
To  this  he  applies  the  words  of  John  the  '  si  'delicioso  cnpitis  pabnlo  gaginari,  befliti 

Baptist  (John  5:  35):  Li^cema  ordens  et  Augustini  patriotae-vestri  opascula  legHe 

Incens,  ardens  videlicet  per  coideste  desid-  et  ad  comparationem  siliginis  illins  nos- 

enum,  lacens  per  yerbum«  tram  furforem  non  quaeratis. 

^  See  the  prefaee  to  the  coancU  of  Mentz,  *  Omnes  haeretici,  dam  ill  sacro  eloquio 

813,  tlic  second  council  of  Rbeims  in  the  plus  secteta  Dei  student  perscnxtari,  qoam 

same  yeiir ;  the  third  couacil  of  Tonrs  di-  capiunt,  fame  sua  sterilcs  iint    Dum  ad 

ivcts  'in  its  third  ci^non,  that  no  bishop  hoc tendunt,  quod  comprchenderenequeunl^ 

should,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  be  ea  cognoscere  negligimty  ex  quibos  6radiri 

ignorant  of  the  canons  of  the  countils,  and  potuemloL 

of  the  liW  pastoralis,  in  quibus  se  debet  *  Plermnqite  atidacter  de  natnra  diviol- 

ttiusqnisque  quasi  in  quodam  specnk)  assi-  tatis  tftctant,  cant  s^ettpsos  miseri  b0»- 

due  considerare.  dant.    L.  20  iacap/SCTJob.  i  18. 
•  *  See  Lib.  U.  op.  64. 
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.Encrwledge  m  Qod,  Gregory  contemplated  as  a^oanaative,  crealm 
azid  eternal  knowledge  $  vheteby  the  doctrine  that  predestination  is 
cpndltioned  on  a  foreknowledge,  of  giy^n.  events,  seems  bj  him  tojbe 
excluded.    It  is  onl^  by  a  necessary  anthropopathism,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a» divine  foreknowledge;  since  the  relations  of  time 
do  not  admit  of  betfig  applied  to  God,  and  we  can  attribute  to  him 
properly  only  an  eternal  Knowledge.^    Yet  ih  the  application  oi  Urn. 
masam,  he  was  prevented,  by  his  practical  spirit,  fcoin  exte^jding  it  to 
such  lengthy  as  to  nia)^e  the  causality  of  ev^  revert  back  on  God; 
though  he  nowhere  enters  inta  any  cloaie  investigation  of  this  relation. 
Where  it  is  said  that  God  creates  good  and  evij,  Isaiah  45 :  7,  the 
latter  he 'says^  refers  pi;ily  to  the  evil  Which.  God  ordains  for  good. 
The  ,<jreative  agency  of  God  cannot  be  referred^  to  evil,  as  being  in 
itself  a  negatiye  thing.3    Thus,  tpp^  he  ^xplams  the  expression,  God 
hardens  me^hs'  hearts,  as  meaning  simply  that  he  does  not,  when  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  guilt,  bestow*  on  them  the  grace  whereby 
their  hearts  might  be  softened.'*  -  By  te^on  of  thp  prevailing  iiotjon 
respecting  infant  baptism,  concerning  the  origin  of  which  we  Ijave 
spoken  already  in  the  preceding  period,  the  question  must  have  oo- 
ourred  tp.him,  why  should  one  child,  if  it  dies  after  receiving  baptism  be 
saved,  and  another  if  it  dies  befote  receivin;^' the  aame,  be  lost  ?  which 
he'answers,  rejecting  all  other  modes  of  explanation,  simply  by  referring 
tp  the  incompreliensibleness  of  thp  divine  judgments,  which  men  ought 
Ijumbly  to  adore.*    In  anothejr  place,?,  where  hje  d^vells  in  like  manner, 
on  thejncoiijprehensible  character  of  God's  providential  dealings,  he 
makes  the  following  practical  application  of  this  truth,:  "  Let  man,  then; 
come  to  the  qonsciousness  of  Ins  ignor^ce,  that  he  may  fea,r-^   Let  him 
&ar,  that  he  may  h\imbl^  himself;  let  him  hum'bie  himself,  that  he  may 
place  no  cbngdence'in.him^et^     Let  him  place  no^  confidence  in  hbn- 
>elfi  tkai)  he  may  learn  io  seek  help  of  his  Creator,  and  wheYi  he  has 
Qpme  to  know,  that  in  self-confidence  nothing  is  to,  be  found  but  death, 
,he  J?aay  by  appropriating  the  Jielp  of  his  Creator,  attam  to  Jife."® 
Vfj^h.  wegoxy,  the  important  point  touching' the  relatioil  of  free-will  to 
grace  is  this  —  th^vt  every  ipotion  to  good,  proceeds  from'divinii  grace; 
biit  that  ti^e"'  free-will  cooperates,  whil^  grade  ^s^orks  within  it  in  a  man- 
ner conformed  to  its  nature,  following,  the  call  of  grace  with  free  self- 
detennination ;  all  which  too  may  be  very  easily  reconciled  with  Aih 
gustin's  doctrine  of  the  gratia  indeclinabifis ;  —  and  in  this  sen^e  alone 

^  Scimas,  qnia  Deo  fatamm  nihit  est,  '  L.  III.  in  cap.  2  Job.  f  15*. 

Ante  cajns  oculos  praetcrita   nulla  sunt,  *  See  L.  31  in  cap.  39  Job.  §  26j  and  in 

praesentia  non  transcunt,  futara  non  veni-  EasechieL  L.  1,  H.  XL  4  25. 

nnt,  quia  omne  quod  nobis  fait  et  erit,  in  ^  Qaanto  obsraritats  neqneant  (xmspici, 

^os  conspectn  praesto  est,  et  omne  quod  tanto  debent  humilitata  tenerari  1.  37  in 

pnesens  est,  scire  potest  potius  qnam  prae-  cap.  36.  Job.  §  7. 

scire,  quia  ^nae  nobis  mtnni  sunt,  yidet,  *  See  29  in  cap.  38  Job.  §  77. 

qoae  tamen  ipsl  semper  praesto  sont^  prae-  ^  In  reference  to  the  question  respecting 

fltius  dicitur,  qnamvis  nequaquam  fnturum.  himself,  whether  he  belonged*  to  the  na^* 

praevideat,  quod  praesens  videt,  nam  et  ber  of  the  elect,  a  point  about  which  no 

qnaeque  sunt,  non  iiKaetemitate  ejus  ideo  person  could  be  certain. 

Tidentur,  quia  sunt,  sed '  ideo  sunt,  quia  yi-  '^  £t  quiin  sc  fidens-mottuns  est,  anctons 

dentur.    L.  20  in  cap.  30  Job.  ^  63.  sui  adjutoiium  appetens  vivat 

'  Quae  nulla  sua  natora  subsistont. 
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does  he  ascribe  any  merit  to  firee-will.i  By  this  connection  of  ideas, 
Gregory  cpsi  reconcile  with  the  assertion  of  a  free-will,  the  assertion 
also  of  a  grace  attracting  and  transforming  man's  corrupt  will  with  a 
power  which  is  essentially  irresistible.  ''  0  what  a  consammati&  artist 
IS  that  Spirit,  says  he^  Without  the  tardy  process  of  learning,  the 
man  is  impelled  onward  to  all  that  this  Spirit  wills.  No  sooner  does 
he  touch  the  soul  than  he  teaches,  and  his  touch  is  itself  a  teaching ; 
for  at  one  and  the  same  time  he  enlightens  and  converts  the  human 
heart.  It  suddenly  turns  stranger  to  what  it  was,  and  becomes  what 
it  was  not."^  He  conaders  goodness  the  work  of  God,  and  man's 
work,  at  the  same  time  ;  in  as  much  as  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  caus* 
ality  of  divine  grace,  while  the  free-will,  as  an  instrument  of  ihe  agen- 
cy of  grace,  freely  surrenders  itself,  that  is,  without  being  conscious 
of  any  consti»ining  necessity.  Hence  we  can  speak  of  a  reward — 
although  indeed  without  tbis  determinate  agency  of  grace,  which  God 
bestows  on  none  but  the  elect,  this  act  of  the  free-will  irould  not 
have  been  eserted.  And  had  Gregory  been  disposed  to  follow  this 
train  of  ideas  still  further,  he  must  have  come  to  the  result,  that  this 
was  a  necessary  agency  of  grace,  though  exerted  in  the  form  of  the 
subject's  o¥m  self-determination.'  Now  as  Gregory  made  the  salva- 
tion of  the  individual  depend  on  the  question,  whether  or  no  he  be- 
longed to  the  number  of  the  elect,  and  yet  according  to  his  opinion 
no  man  could  penetrate  into  this  hidden  counsel  of  die  divine  mind 
without  a  special  revelation,  it  followed,  that  no  mail,  in  the  present 
life,  can  have  any  certainty  with  regard  to  his  salvation  ;  and  this  un- 
certainty appeared  to  him  a  most  salutary  thing  for  man,  serving  to 
keep  him  ever  humble,  and  in  a  watchful  care  over  himself.  On  one 
occasion,  a  lady  in  waitings  of  the  emperor's  household  (cubicularia) 
at  Constantinople,  hj  name  Gregoria,  wrote  to  him,  that  she  could 
have  no  peace,  till  Gregory  could  assure  her,  it  was  revealed  to  him 
from  CJod,  that  her  sins  were  forpven.  To  this  he  replied,^  that  she 
had  required  of  him  a  thing  which  was  at  once  difficult  and  unprofita-^ 
ble  —  difficult,  because  he  was  unworthy  of  such  a  revelation ;  un- 
profitable because  it  was  not  till  ihe  last  day  of  her  life,  when  no  more 
time  ll9^s  left  to  weep  over  her  sins,  she  ought  have  the  assurance  that 
they  were  for^ven.  Till  then,  distrustful  of  herself,  trembling  for 
herself,  she  should  always  fear  on  account  of  her  sins,  and  seek  to 

'  Quia  pTaereniente  divina  gratia  in  ope-  Inmqne  tetig^sse  docnisse  est,  nam  faninan- 

latione  bona,  nostrum  liberam  arbitrinm,  nm  anlmam  snbito  nt  illostrat  immntati 

seqaitnr,  nosmctipsos  liberare  dicimnr,  qui  abnegat  hoc  repente  quod  erat,  ezhibet  re- 

liTOranti  nos  Domino  consentimns.     He  pente  qnod  non  erat 

explains  the  phraseology  of  St  Paul.  1  Cor.  'Bonnm,  qnod  agimus,  et  Dei  est  et 

15:  10  as  follows:  Qaiaenim  praevenien-  nostrum,  Dei  per  praeyenientem.  gratiam, 

tem  Dei  gratiam  per  liberum  arbitrium  fu-  nostrum  per  oosequentem  liberam  volunta- 

erat  snbsequutus,  apte  subjnngit ;  mecum,  tem.    Quia  non  immerito  gratias  agimns, 

nt  et  divino  muneri  non  esset  ingratus,  et  scimus,  quod  ejus  mnnere  praeyenimur,  et 

tamen  a  merito  liberi  arbitrii  non  remane-  mrsum,  quia  non  immerito  retributionem 

ret  extraneus.    L.  24  In  capj  33  Job,  ^  24.  quaerimus,  scimus,  quod  obsequente  libcro 

•  Gregor.  1.  IT.  Horn,  in  feyangel.  30,  \  8.  arbitrio  bona  elegimus,  quae  ageremos.  !«. 

0  qualis  e^t  artifex  iste  spiritus !    Nulla  ad  33  in  cap.  41  Job.  §  40. 

discendum  mora  agitur  in  omne  qnod  yolu-  ^  L.  Vll.  e^.  25. 
erit    Mox  nt  tctigcric  mcntcm  docetso- 
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cleanse  herself  from  them  by  daily  tears.  This  was  ihe  state  of 
mind  which  Paul  found  himself  to  be  in,  1  Con  9:  27,  notwithstanding 
he  could  boast  of  such  high  reyelations.  This  mode  of  viewing  the 
matter,  which  in  the  following  centuries  continued  to  be  entertained  in 
the  Western  church,  gave  occasion,  it  is  true,  to  a  tormenting  species 
of  asceticism,  to  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  life,  and  to  various 
kinds  of  holiness  by  works  or  superstitious  observances,  which  were 
started  into  existence  by  the  oppressive  feeling  of  this  uncertainty ; 
but  Gregory  still  directed  the  anxious  soul  to  trust  in  the  objective 
promise  of  divine  grace  in  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  concludes 
one  of  his  sermons  i^  ^'  relying  on  the  oompafiaon  of  our  Creator, 
mindful  of  his  justice,  be  concerned  for  your  sins ;  recollecting  his 
grace,  despair  not ;  the  Ghxi-man  ^ves  man  trust  in  God." 

If  we  remark  in  the  doctrinal  system  of  Augustin  two  elements ; 
the  purely  Christian,  which  proceeded  from  a  profound  apprehension 
of  the  ido^sof  "  grace*^  and  of  ^'justification^*  as  essentially  spiritual 
ideas;  and  the  sensual  CathoUc,  which  he'  had  received  frx>m  the 
church  tradition,  and  which  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  former  in 
his  inward  life,  so  too  we  meet  with  the  same  elements  in  Gregory ; 
and  they  were  transmitted  by  him  down  to  the  succeeding  centimes. 
From  the  latter,  proceeded  the  development  of  CathoKcism  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  its  sensual  Jewish  form  ;  from  the  former,  the  seeds  of  a 
vital  and  inward  Christiatiity,  which  is  to  be  found  also  under  the  en- 
velope of  Catholicism,  and  which,  sometimes,  even  excited  and  pro- 
duced a  reaction  against  the  sensual  Catholic  principle.  The  antago- 
nism between  these  two  elements  discovered  itself  in  lum  in  various 
ways. 

Though,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  easily  inclined  to  believe  the 
stories  about  miracles  wrought  in  his  own  time,  and  especially  to  as- 
cribe such  miraculous  operations  to  the  sacraments  ;  and  though,  by 
collections  of  tins  sort  in  his  Dialogues,^  he  nourished  the  passion  for 
miracles  in  the  times  which  succeeded  him ;  yet  on  the  other,  his  in- 
tuitive perception  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  new  creation  ground- 
ed in  the  redemption,  together  with  the  inward  miracle  of  the  com- 
munication of  a  divine  life,^  led  him  to  appreciate  more  correctly  the 
external  miracle,  as  an  isolated  and  temporal  thing,  compared  to  the 
one  and  universal  fact  which  was  thereby  to  be  introduced  and  mark- 
ed, and  to  form  a  counter-influencd  to  the  fleshly  passion  for  mirades. 
Pe  considered  external  miracles  as  having  been  once  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  among  men  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, to  elevate  the  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  from  the  mir- 

'  In  Evangdia  1. 11.  H.  34.  difftision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  incar- 

■  In  which,  by  the  way,  seyeral  remarka-  nation  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  says :  In  ilia 

ble  phenomena  are  related,  belonging  to  Dens  in  se  permanens  susccpit  'horaincm, 

the  nigher  province  of  psychology,  where  in  ista  vero  homines  venientera  desaper 

the  energy  of  a  divine  life,  breaking'through  sosccpemnt  Deam,  in  ilia  Dcus  natnraliter 

mere  earthly  limits,  may  perhaps  h^vc  been  factus  est  homo,  in  ista  homines  fkcti  sunt 

revealed.     '  per  adoptionem  Dii.    In  Evangelia  lib.  II. 

*  Thus,  concemiog  the  relalion  of  the  mm.  30.  §  9. 
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ftcle  wiiliout,  to  the  far  greater  miracle  within.  They  who  had  sonie- 
thing  new  to  annoimce,  must  procure  credence  for  themselves  by  these 
new  fiftcts,  accompanying  the  new  annunciation.^  Wherever  that 
bluest  of  all  miracles  and  end  of  them  all,  the  divine  life,  has  once 
entered  humanity,  it  no  longer  needs  the  external  sign.  Paul  on  an 
idand  Ml  of  unbelievers,  healed  the  sick  by  his  prayers ;  but  to  his 
mck  c(nnpan]on  l^othy,  he  only  recommended  the  natural  remedies, 
1  Tim.  5:  23,  for  the  former  needed  first  to  be  made  susceptible  for 
the  inward  power  of  the  divine  life  ;  but  the  rick  friend  who  was  al- 
ready sound  and  healthy  within,*  had  no  need  of  the  outward  miracle  .3 
The  true  miracle  ever  continues  to  operate  in  the  church ;  since  the 
church  daily  accomplishes,  after  a  spiritual  manner,  such  works  as  the 
apostles  accomplished  after  a  sensible  manner  —  a  thought  which  he 
finely  carries  out  with  reference  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  ^ft  of 
healing,  etc.,  spiritually  interpreted — and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  — 
these  wonders  are  the  greater,  because  they  are  of  a  spiritual  kind 
— the  greater,  because  by  their  ineahs  not  the  bodies,  but  the  souls 
of  men  are  revived.  Such  wonders  —  he  adds  in  the  sermon  from 
which  these  remarks  are  taken'*  —  you  may  work,  if  you  will,  by  the 
power  of  God.  Those  physical  miracles  are  Bome,times  ^mdences  of 
holiness,  but  they  do  not  constitute  it ;  but  these  spiritual  miracles 
which  are  wrought  in  the  soul,  are  not  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  the 
life,  but  they  canstUvte  that  virtue.  The  former,  eyen  the  wicked 
may  have,  Matth.  7:  22  ;  the  latter,  none  but  the  good  enjoy.  La- 
bor not  then  after  mixtM^les  which  one  may  have  in  common  with  the 
reprobate,  but  after  the  miracles  of  love  and  piety,  which  are  the  more 
sore,  in  proportion,  as  they  are  the  more  hidden.  After  citing  the 
words  of  Christ  above  referred  to,  Gregory  says  in  another  place  :* 
^Itisplainfrom  this,  that  humility,  love  should  be  honored  in  men, 
not  the  power  of  working  of  miracles.  The  proof  of  holiness  is 
not  the  working  of  miracles,  but  the  loving  all  as  we  do  ourselves.''* 
The  ^ft  of  brotiierly  love,  he  means,  is  the  only  token  of  dis- 
dpleship,  as  described  by  Christ  himself.  He  finely  unfolds  the 
idea  of  a  moral  power  proceeding  from  faitiii,  which  would  get  the 
victory  even  over  the  power  of  Anti-Christ,  accompanied  though  it 
might  be,  witii  seeming  miracles.'^ 

.  Thou^  Gregory  spoke  highly  of  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in 
the  miraculous  cures  effected  at  the  tombs  of  saints,  yet  he  denounced 
tiiat. direction  of  prayer  at  these  holy  daces  which  sought  help  chiefly 
in  matters  relating  to  the  body.    '^  Behold -r- says  he  in  a  sermon 

•  Ut  nora  fecerent,  qili  nora  praedica-  •  He  adds :  De  Deo  rera,  de  proximo 
rent.  Ad  hoc  qnippe  yisibiliamiracala  co-  yero  meliora  qitam  de  semetipso  sentire. 
nu^aat,  ut  oorda  videntiam  ad  fidem  invis-  '  Ante  enim  a  fidelibas  miraculorum 
ibiliam  pertrahant,  nt  per  hoc,  qnod  mirnm  ^mtiae  sabtiuhtintur  et  tunc  contra  eos  an- 
fbfis  agititr,  hoc  qaod  intos  e^t,  ionge  mi-  tiqnos  itie  hostis  peV  aperta  prodi};pa  osten- 
nbiliiu  esse  aentiatiir.  In  Erang.  L  L  H.  ditur,  nt  qao  ipse  per  signa  extoIHtnr,  eo 
IV.  ^3.  a  fidelibns  sine  signis  robiutius  laadabilins- 

■  Qni  Mdobriter  intns  yiyebat  que  vincatur.     Quonmi   nimirum  virtns 

*  Compare  also  L  S7  in  cap.  37  Job.  S  36.    omnibus  signis  fit  potior,  qnnm  omne,  quod 
ed.  Benedicdn.  T.  L  f.  869.  ab  illo  terribiliter  fieri  conspicit,  per  inter- 

^  L.  n.  in  ErangeL  H.  S9.  ^'3.  nae.conAtantioe  calcem  premit     :p.  34.  in 

*L.aoincap.  20Job.cap.yn.§  n.         Job.cIILi7. 
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preached  at  the  festival  of  a  martyr'  —  how  many  have  come  np  to 
the  feast,  bowing  the  knee,  beating  your  hearts,  uttering  words  of  prayer 
and  confession  of  sins,  moistening  your  cheeks  with  tears.  But  pon- 
der, I  beseech  you,  the  character  of  your  prayers,  consider  whether 
you  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  whether  vou  pray  for  the  joys 
of  eternal  bliss ;  for  you  seek  not  Jesus  in  the  awelling  of  Jesus,  if, 
in  the  temple  of  eternity,  you  pray  in  an  impatient  manner  for  tem- 
poral things.  Behold,  one  seeks  in  his  prayer  a  wifb  ;  another  longs 
for  an  estate;  another  for  clothing;  another  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. And  very  true,  even  for  these  things,  if  they  be  liking, 
men  must  ask  the  Almighty  God.  But  in  so  doing,  we  should  ever 
be  mindful  of  that  which  we  have  learned  from  the  .precept  of  our 
Saviour,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  hia  righteousness,  and 
all  these  -things  i^all  be  added  unto  you.'  It  is  no  error,  then,  to 
pray  to  Christ  even  for  these  things,  if  we  do  not  seek  thorn  too  earmkly. 
But  he  who  seeks  by  prayer  the  death  of  an  enemy,  he  who  perse- 
cutes with  prayer  one  whom  he  cannot  persecute  with  the  sword, 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a  murderer  ;  —  he  fights,  while  he  prays,  against 
the  will  of  his  Creator ;  —  his  very  prayer  is  sin.'* 

From  what  has  now  been  said  concerning  the  doctrinal  principles 
of  Gregory,  we  may  infer  the  intimate  connection  in  which^  in  his 
case  as  in  that  of  Augustin,  the  'ethical  element  would  stand  to  tiie 
doctrinal,  and  the  peci^ar  (Erection  his  mind  would  take  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  ethical  ^  questions.  It  was  the  peculiar  direction  adopted 
and  carried  out  by  Augustin,  in  opposition  to  that  Pelagianism  which 
severed  Christian  morality  from  its  intima^te  connection  with  the  doc- 
trines of  faith.  It  was  the  tendency  which  seeks  to  refer  everything 
back  to  the  central  point  of  the  Christian  life,  the  divine  principle  of 
a  life  growing  out  of  faith,  the  essential  temper  of  love;  — aad  the 
opposition,  thence  resulting,  to  the  isolated  and  ouhvard  mode  of  esti- 
mating morality  by  the  standard  of  quantity.  "  It  iB  fitom  the  root 
of  holmess  within  —  says  Gregory  —  from  which  the  single  branches 
of  holy  conduct  must  proceed,  if  that  conduct  is  expected  to  pass  as 
an  acceptable  ofiering,  an  oblatio  verae  rectitudinis,  before  God ;  3  and 
the  essence  of  this  inward  holiness  consists  in  love,  which  sponta- 
neously gives  birth  to  all  that  is  good.  As  many  branches  spring 
fipom  a  singje  tree  and  a  single  root,  so  many  virtues  spring  from  love, 
which  is  one.  The  branch  of  good  works  is  without  verdure,  except 
it  abide  in  connection  with  the  root  of  love.  Hence  the  precepts  of 
our  Lord  are  many,  while  yet  there  is  but  one ;  —  many,  as  it  respects 
the  manifoldness  of  the  works,  —  one,  in  the  root,  which  is  love.*^*  * 
He  therefore  recognizes  the  necessary  inward  connection  subsisting 
between  all  the  virtues,  particularly  of  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues ; 
since  one  cannot  subsist  in  absolute  separation  from  the  rest.^    He 

'  In  Evangelia  1.  II.  Horn.  27.  »  Lib.  XlX.  in  Job.  c.  23.^  38. 

•  A  subject  on  which  he  had  particularly        ■•  Lib.  II.  in  Evangelia  H.  27.  §  1. 
employed  his  thoughts,  especially  in  hu        *  Una  virtus  sine  aliis  aut  omnino  mtUa 

Moralia,  in  his  practical  allegorizing  in-  est  aut  imperfecta,  lib/ XXII.  lyioral.  c.  1. 

terpretation  of  Job,  whic^  grew  oat  of  L.  11.  in  Esechiel  H.  10.  f  18. 
bomiiies  on  this  book. 
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enten  mt6  the  folloimg  expoaitioQ^  among  others,  to  iQustrate  the 
pecessary  connection  subsistmg  between  the  cardinal  virtues.  Prw- 
deTiee^  which  has  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done, 
can  avail  nothing  without  fortitudsj  yrhich  supplies  the  power  for  the 
actual  performance  of  that  which  is  known  to  be  right.  Such  know- 
ledge would  be  a  punishment  rather  than  a  virtue.  He,  then,  w^ho 
by  prudence  knows  what  he  has  to  do,  and  by  fortitude  actually  does 
it,  IB  just  indeed ;  but  the  zeal  of  justice  ceases  to  be  a  right  ^al, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  with  moderation.^  On  this  principle,  he 
combatted  several  individual  forms  of  that  fundamental  error,  in 
morals,  of  estimating  works  of  piety  in  a  separate  and  outward  man- 
ner, c^a  operata;  as,  fol*  instance,  very  frequently  in  the  case  of 
almsgiving,  m  the  case  of  the  monastic  life,  which,  in  other  respects, 
was  so  highly  valued  by  him.  '^  It  is  often  observed  t— .  says  he  — 
ijtisA  individuals,  under  the  urgent  feeling  of  Qr  momentary  contrition, 
"become  monks ;  -^—  but  in  changing  the  outward  garb,  tiiey  are  not 
found  to  be  changed  also  in  inward  disposition.^  Such  persons  might 
be  addressed  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  those  who  observed  the 
externals  of  the  law  :  That  with  Christ,  neither  circumcision  availeth 
ajiything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.  To  despise  the 
present  ^orld ;  to  cease  losing  tiie  transient  and  perishable ;  to  be 
thoroughly  humble  before  God  and  towards  our  neighbors;  to  bear 
with  patience  the  insults  to  which  we  may  b6  exposed,  and  with 
patience  to  banish  every  feeling  of  revenge  ft^m  the  heart ;  not  to 
covet  the  goods  of  others,  and  to  communicate  of  our  substance  to  the 
needy ;  to  love  our  friends  m  God,  and  folr  the  sake  of  God  to  love 
even  our  enemies ;  tp  be'  grieved  when  our  neighbors  suffer,  and  not 
to  rejoice  over  the  death  of  an  enemy — ■this  is  the  new  creation.^ 
So  he  often  speaks  slightingly  of  those  ascetic  ai^terities,  which  had 
not  grown  out  of  true  love  and  self-renilnciation,  and  which  served  as 
a  foothold  for  pride  and  vanity ;  ^  and  of  that  mock  humility  which, 
beneath  an  appearance  of  outward  self^ebascment,  concealed  the 
gcesXer  pride,  making  use  of  the  one  to  nourish  the  other ;  *  and  of 
the  humility  tiiat  consisted  in  the  opus  operatum  of  confessing  one's 
rinfiilness  or  particular  sins,  and  betraying,  at  the  same  time,  the' 
insincerity  of  this  confesaon,  by  the  manner  in  which  reproofs  were 
receired  from  another.^    Moreover,  Gregory  transmitted  the  funda- 


^  In  EseUel  lib.  L  Ho|n.  m.  \  8.  dejectos  se  exhibendo  contemnnnt ;    sed 

'  Ad  vocem  pnedicfttionis  quasi  ex  oon-  tamea  apad  se  intforstis  quasi  ex   ipso 

Tenione '  oompiinGtos  habitant  non  ani-  merito   ostensae  vilitatis  intumcscunt   et 

mvm  mntfuse,  ita  ut  leligiosam  restera  tailtOr  ma^  in  corde  elad  snot,  quanto 

nmerent,  sed  ante  acta  vitia  non  calcarent  amplios  in  specie  elationem  pFemunt.  1. 

et  de  solo  exterins  habito,  qnem  Bunue-'  XaVII.  Moral.  ^  78. 

fimt  sanctittttis  fidndam  habere.  *  Saepe  contingit,  at  passim  se  hominee 

'  In  Ezeehiel  L  L  H.  10.  ^  9.  Mqaos  esse  fifiteantur;  sed  qanm  peccata 

*  See,  e.  g.  1.  IL  In  Eyangelia  bom.  82.  sua  yeradter  aliis  aTgnentibus  aaditrnt,  de- 
RovtaMe  laborioenm  non  est  homini  relin-  fendunt  eh  snmmopere,  atqae  innocentes 
ffnere  eaa,  eed  valde  laboriosmn  est,  re-  videri  ooMmtar.  Iste  de  confessione  pec- 
BBqiiere  semetipsnm.  cati  omari  yolHit,  nOn  hnmiliari,  per  acca- 

*  Stmt  nomralli,  qoi  viles  videri  ab  ho-  iationem  snam  hnmilis  appetiit  videri,  non 
minibos  appetont  atqne  omne,  quod  sunt,  esse;  L  AJLlV.  MoraL  S  32. 
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mental  principle  of  the  Angustinian  eOrics^i  by  expounding,  in  Hie 
same  strict  sense,  the  obligation  to  truthfulness,  and  by  utterly  con- 
demning every  species  of  felsehood.^ 

Gregory  by  no  means  inculcated  a  blind  faith,  excluding  all  rar 
tional  investigation ;  but  on  this  point  also  followed  the  principle  of 
Augustin  on  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith,  though  by  wtue  of  lus 
peculiar  bent  of  mind  he  ventured  less  deeply  iuto  doctrinal  specula- 
tionfl.  "  The  church  —  says  he  —  requires  faith  only  on  rational 
grounds  of  conviction ;  and  even  when  she  presents  matters  which 
could  not  be  .comprehended  by  reason,  she  rationally  advises  that 
human  reason  should  not  be  too  earnest  to  fathom  what  is  incompre- 
hensible." 3  The  influence  of  Gregory  in  hastening  the  decline  of  the 
study,  of  ancient  literature,  has  often  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
this  respect,  he  simply  followed  out  the  views  which  had  become  pre- 
dominant in  the  Western  church.  We  remarked  on  a  former  page, 
how  much  he  insisted  on  study  as  a  duty  of  the  clergy ;  but  we  must 
allow,  he  required  such  studies  of  them  as  were  suited  to  their  callr 
ing  —  spiritual  studies ;  ^  and  he  severely  reproved  a  certain  bishop, 
Desidenus  of  Vienne,*  because,  while  a  bishop,  he  gave  instruction  in 
grammar,  and  explained  the  ancient  pets.*  We  ought  to  be  exactly 
mformed  respecting  the  motives  which  influenced  the  bishop,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  unite  these  labors  with  the 
duties  of  his  vocation,  which,  no  doubt,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances in  France,  demanded  great  attention,  to  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  Gregory  was  right  in  passing  on  him  so  severe  a  censure. 
At  all  events,  we  cannot  possibly  infer,  from  the  fact  that  he  consi- 
dered this  employment  unbeseeming  a  bishop,  that  he  considered  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  generally  an  unsuitable  employment  for  a 
Christian;  But  when  he  says,  that  it  is  unbecoming  even  in  a  pious 
layman,  to  recite  poems  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  the  gods,  it  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  he  cona- 
dered  it  unbecoming  a  pious  Christian  to  teach  the  ancient  literature. 
Yet  in  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings  towards  a  bishop  who  thus  em- 
ployed his  time,  he  may. perhaps  have  expressed  himself  more  strongly 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.7 

^  8ee  Vol.  II.  p.  718.  -     *  Tha  studies  of  ihe  dergj  exteraded 

'  He  would  not  approve  of  telling  a  more  rarelj,  howerer,  to  the  older  Qreek 

fidsehood,  even  to  save  life,  nt  nee  vita  fathers;  piutly  on  account  of- their  igno- 

cujuslibet  per  falladam  defendatur,   ne  ranee  of  tl^e  language,  partly  because  the 

suae  animae  noceant,  dtan  praestare  vitam  doctrinal  opinions  of  those  fathers  were 

cami  nitontur  alienaev<inanqnam  hoc  ip-  less  affreeaDle  to  the  prevailing  bent  of 

ssm  peooati  G;cnus  facillime  credimus  ro-  mitid  in  many.    Thus  we  mav  explaia 

laxan.    MonX  1.  XYIII.  \   5.    So  also  how  it  should  happen,  that  in  the  Koman 

affaanst  falsehood  springing  from  a  mis-  fibraries  not  a  smgle  book  of  the  writ- 

tdcen  ;iotion  of  humility,  qui  necessitate  ingsof  Irenaeus  was  to  be  found.  LXL  ep. 

oogente  vera  de  se  bona  loquitur,  taato  56. 

mBgis  humilitati  jon^tar,  quanto  -et  veri-  *  L.  XT.  ep.  M.               y 

tati  sociatur.  Moral  aXYL  i  5.  '  Quia  in  uno  se  ore  cum  Jovis  laadibafl 

'  Ecdesia  lecta,  quae  errantibus  didt,  Christi  laodes  non  ci^unt  et  quam  grave 

non  quasi  ex  auctontate  praecipit,  sed  ex  nefandnmque  sit  episoopis  canere,  quod 

ratione  persuadet    He  makes  the  church  nee  laico  rdigioso  conveniat,  ipse  oonsi- 

say :  ea,  quae  assero,  nequaqnam  mihi  ex  dera. 

aoctoritate  credita,  sed  «i  vera  sint,  ex  ra-  '  If  the  commentary  on  the  booki  of 

tioiie  penaate.  MoraL  L  VlU.  i  8.  Kings,  wfaidi  is  ascribed  to  Gregcny,  niffit 
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The  death  of  ©regory  the  Great,  in  604,  was  followed  by  the 
political  movements  and  revolutions  among  the  nations  of  the  West, 
amid  which,  the  cnlture  transmitted  &om  ancient  times  was  more  and 
more  exposed  to  utter  extinction.  Althou^  in  Rome  and  Italy* 
libraries  were  kept  up,  from  whose  stores  the  new  churches  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany  were  afterwards  made  fruitful,  yet  ^the  degree  of 
scientific  interest  was  still  insufficient  in  those  countries,  to  mSke  any 
use  of  them  amid  the  storms  and  convulsions  by  which  Italy  espe- 
cially was  agitated  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries.  The  great 
interval,  in  theologicid  cultivation  and  evangelical  knowledge,  between 
Gregory  the  Great  and  the  popes  of  ihe  eighth  century,  is  strikingly 
apparent.  During  this  wild  torrent  of  destruction.  Providence  ^as 
preparing  a  few  places  of  security  in  isolated  districts,  where  the 
remains  of  the  older  culture  were  preserved,  as  materials  to  be 
used  and  appropriated,  in  the  new  Christian  creation  among  the 
nations. 

In  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  opening  of  the 
seventh,  labored  Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis  or  Seville,  who  em- 
braced within  his  knowledge  all  that  in  his  own  age  was  to  be 
obtained  from  scientific  culture.  As  a  theolo^caJ  writer,  he  exerted 
some  influence  by  a  liturgical  work  on  the  duties  of  ecclesiastics  (De 
offidis  ecclesiasticis  Ubri  duo) ;  and  by  another,  which  contains,  in 
three  books,  a  collection  of  thoughts  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
more  important  subjects,  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  Christian  &itb 
and  practice  j(sententiarum  libri  tres).  In  this  he  follows,  sometimes 
word  for  word,  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ;  and  thereby  con- 
tributed to  spread  and  propagate  their  principles  in  the  following  cen- 
turies; as,  for  example,  the  doctrines  concerning  grace  and  predesti- 
nation^— Augustin's  stricter  principles  on  the  sulyect  of'truthftd- 

be  taken  as  evidence  of  liis  mode  of  think-  to  have  been  used  by  Gregory  himself,  yet 
ing,  it  would  be  clear  from  this,  that  he  it  is  plain  from  his  writings,  that  while  he 
was  much  mther  a  defender  of  the  study  consiaercd  it  unbecoming  in  a  Christian  to 
of  ancient  literature,  in  tibe  same  sense  as  employ  his  thoughts  a  long  time  on  many 
Angastin  was.  He  held  the  study  of  the  of  the  wo|^  of  antiquity,  he  certainly 
Uberal  arts  (artes  liberales)  to  be  neces-  must  have  supposed  an  acquaintance  with 
sarv,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  understand  ancient  literature  necessary,  as  a  general 
rightly  the  s^rcd  Scriptures.  He  looks  thing,  in  order  to  theological  culture,  —  at 
upon  it  as  a  device  of  the  evil  spirit,  to  least  if  he  was  consistiint  with  himself, 
dusuade  Christians  from  these  studies,  nt  The  story  about  the  burning  up  of  the 
et  secnlaria  nesciant  et  ad  snblimitatem  Bibliotheca  Palatina,  by  Gregory's  com- 
spiritalium  non  pertineant  Moses,  in  or-  mand,  cannot  be  considered  as  sufficiently 
def  to  be  prepared  for  the  right  setting  attested  —  the  sole  foundation  for  it  are 
forth  of  divine  things,  was  iirst  instructed  the  traditions  of  the  twelfth  century.  John 
in'  all  the  wisdom  of  the.  Egyptians,  of  Salisbury  II.  26.  Policratic 
Isaiah  was  iporo  eloquent  than'all  the  other  '  Where  the  famous  Cassiodore,  after  re- 
prophets,  because  he  was  not,  like  Jeremiah,  tiring  from  public  life  to  a  cloister,  col- 
an  armentarius,  but  nobiUter  instructus.  lected  toother  rich  treasures' of  literature ; 
So  too  St.  Paul  was  preeminent  among  the  and,  by  his  institutio  divinarum  literarum, 
apostles  per  doctrinam,  quia  futurus  in  inspired  the  monks  with  a  love  of  studjj 
ooelestibos  terrena  prius  studiosus  didicit  ana  stimulated ,  them  to  the  copying  of 
1.  V.  in  I.  Reg.  I V.  §  30.    At  all  events,  books. 

from  whomsoever  this  work  may  have  pro-        *  The  form  of  expression  deserves  np- 

ceeded,  it  was  a  remarkable  reaction  against  tice,  1.  IL  c  6.  Gemma  est  praedesUnatio 

the  tendency  to  despise  ancient  Uteraton.  sive  eloctomm  ad  requiem  sive  reprobonua 

But  although  this  udignage  is  too  ftrang  ad  mortem. 
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ness.^  In  his  Cbroiiicle  of  the  Goths,  also,  he  disapproves  the  violeni 
measures  resorted  to  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and 
follows  the  principles  of  Gregory .«  The  seeds  of  scientifie  and  theo- 
logical culture,  scattered  by  Isidorus,  long  continued  to  operate  in 
Spain,  even  after  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  eighth  century ;  and  the  separation  of  Spain,  from  its  connectioD 
with  3ie  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  may  have  been  the  very  reason 
why  many  things  were  more  freely  developed  there  iioWy  than  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  clergy  being  no  longer  so  cramped  and  restricted 
by  the  system  of  the  Bomish  church.  Hence  tiie  signs  of  the  reac 
tion  of  a  freer  spirit  against  tiie  traditional,  Roman  tendency  (see 
above,  p.  150). 

We  said  on  a  former  page,  that  the  monasteries  of  Ireland  became 
asylums  and  centres  for  coUecting  the  elements  of  theological  and 
learned  culture.  Far  renowned  were  the  masters  from  Scotland  (ma- 
gistri  e  Scotia)  who  travelled  not  only  to  England,  but  to  France  and 
Grermany,  and  taught  various  branches  of  knowledge.  From  Ireland^ 
as  we  have  seen,  England  was  enriched  with  books  and  science ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  was  first  excited  in  that  country,  led  English 
clergymen  and.  monks  to  procure  books  from  Home  and  Ghiul.s 

In  the  seventh  centu;ry,  Theodore  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  abbot  Hadrian  who  had  a^^conipanied  him  from  Borne,  gained  for 
themselves  deserved  credit  by  their  efforts  to  further  the  progress  of 
culture  in  England.  They  traversed  the  country  in  company  with 
each  other,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 
They  left  behind  them  many  disciples ;   and  among  these^  as  Bede  re^ 

B>rt8,^  were  men  able  to  speak  Latin  and  Greek  as  tiieir  mother  tongue, 
nder  these  influences,  grew  up  a  num,  who  deserves  to  be  csdled 
emphatically  the  teacher,  of  England,  the  venerable  Bede.  Bopi  in 
the  year  673  in  the  village  erf  Yarrow  in  Northumberland,  he  received 
his  education,  from  the  time  he  was  seven  years  old,  in  the  monastery 
of  Wearmouth,  and  this  monastery  was  also,  until  his  death,  the  seat 
of  his  great,  though  imobtrusive  activity  as  a  teacher.  By  him  many 
other  church-teachers,  who  became  eminent  also  as  instructors  in  other 
countries,  were  educated.  Of  himself  he  says,*  that  he  had  bestowed 
every  pains  upon  the  study  of  the*  Scriptures,  and  amid  the  devotionid 
exercises  and  liturgical  duties,  which  devolved  on  him  as-  a^  monk  and 

^  L.  n.  c  30.  Hoc  qaoqae  mend^ii  '  In  the  account  oT  the  life  of  the  abbot, 

genus  perfect!  viri  suqimopere  fagiant,  at  and  afterwards  bishop  Aldhelm,  composed 

nee  vita  cujuslibet  per  eorom  fallaciam  de-  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote,  it  is 

fendator,  ne  suae  animae  noceant,  dam  tnie,  in  the  twelfth. centary,  bat  made  nse 

praestare  yitam    alienae   cami   nitantor,  of  earlier  soorces,  it  is  mentioned,  tbat  the 

qoamqaam  hoc  ipsam  peccati  genos  facil-  merchant  vessels  from  France  often  brooght 

bme  credimas  relaxari.  with  the  rest  of  their  merchandize,  biblea 

*  He  says,  concerning  sach  measures  of  and  other  books.    See  cap.  3.  Acta  Sanc- 

Idng  Bisabat:  Aemalationem  quidem  Dei  toram  Bolland.  mens.  Mi^.  T.  YL  t  82. 

habnit,  sed  non  secandam  sdentiam.    Po-  ^  Hist  ecdes.  4.  2. 

testate  enim  compulit,  quos  provocare  fidei  *  In  the  report  on  his  life  and  writings, 

ratione  oportait     He  then,  to  be  sure,  in  his  history  of  the  English  charch:  i£o 

aflds :  Sed  sicut  scriptam  est  Phil.  1,  sive  Acta  S.  Maj.  T.  VI.  f.  721,  and  MabilloD 

per  occasionem  sive  per  veritatcm,  Ohristos  Acta  S.  ord.  Benodicti  saec  III  P.  L 
•danndat^,  in  hoc  gaadeo  et  gaadebo. 
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K'est,  it  had  been  his  delight,  to  be  ever  learning,  teaching  or  writing.^ 
e  manner  of  his  death  corresponded  \rith  snch  a  life,  consecrated 
in  noiseless  stetivity  to  God.  In  Ihe  last  fourteendajs  of  it,  he  cahnly 
and  cheerfully  contemplated  his  approaching  departure,  surrounded  by 
his  disciples,  thankAil  for  all  the  good  he  had  received  in  this  hfe,  and 
even  for  his  final  suiBferings,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  sanc- 
tifixsation.s  His  last  hours  were  consecrated  to  the  work  of  his  hfe,  the 
instruction  of  yduth,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his:beloyed  pupils,  on 
the  26th  of  May,  A.  D.  736.3 

In  the  spirit  of  Bede,  the'  same  work  was  carried  forward  by  Eg- 
bert, one  of  his  scholars  and  particular  friends,  who  superintended  a 
school  at  York,  where  instruction  was  pven  in  all  the-  then  existing 
branches  of  knowledge  and  where  especially  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  writings  of  ancient  church-teachers  that  served  to  expound 
them,  were  dihgently  pursued ;  and  even  after  Egbert  became  arch- 
bishop of  York,  he  still  devoted  much  time  to  the  direction  of  this 
sehool,  which  he  placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  disciple  Al- 
bert.* From  this  school  proceeded  Alcuin,  the  great  teacher  of  his 
times ;  bom  in  York,  the  very  same  year,  in  which  the  eminent  mas- 
ter, whose  place  he  was  to  fiU  in  ^  still  wider  field  of  action,  the  vene- 


*  Semper  aat  discere  aat  dooere  ant  sen- 
bere  dalce  habui. 

'  His  scholar  Cuthbert  says  of  him :  Vere 
fkteor,  quia  nemincm  nnquam:  ocnlis  meis 
▼idi  nee  asribus  ^udivi  tam  diligenter  gra- 
tias  Deo  vivo  referre. 

*  In  diose  last  fourteen  days  of  his  sick- 
ness, he  was  employed  in  translating  the 
gospel  of  John  into  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  and  in  correcting  the  collection  of 
Isidore's  Abbreviatures  for  the  benefit  of 
his  scholars;  for  said  he  —  My  scholars 
onght  not  to  read  a  false  text,  and  after  my 
death  labor  to  no  purpose.  When  his  dis- 
ease grew  more  violent,  and  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  he  could  breathe,  he  still  con- 
tinned  to  teach  daring  the  whole  day ;  and 
on  Ac  day  before  his  death,  he  cheerfully 
dictated  to  his  amanuensis,  and  remarked 
to  one  of  his  scholars,  "make  haste  to 
learn, — I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  still 
remain  with  you,  and  whether  my  Creator 
may  not  soon  take  me  to  himsclr."  Thns 
ke  employed  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  dic- 
tating- to'  his  scholars,  in  correcting  what 
they  had  written,  and  in  answering  their 

Snestions.  Having  thus  occupied  himself 
11  after  the  third  hour  past  noon,  he  beg- 
ged one  of  his  schoUrs  to  summon  quickly 
3ie  priests  of  the  conrent  "•  The  rich  of 
fiiis  world,  said  he,  can  make  presents  of 
eoM,  and  silver,  and  other  precious  things ; 
Mae  I  have  not,  but  with  muoh  love  uid> 
joy  will  I  give  my  brethren,  what  God  has 
ffiven  me." — It  was  a  little  pepper,  frank- 
mcense,  and  some  artides-  of  ehnrch  appa* 
rel.—  When  they  arrived,  he  begged  each 
of  them  to  read  the  mass  diligeiitly,  and 


pray  for  him.  **  It  is  time,  said  he,  if  it  so 
please  m^  Maker,  that  I  should  return 
back  to  him,  who  created  ine  from  nothing. 
I  have  lived  long;  the  time  of  my  dissolu- 
tion approaches ;  I  long  to  depart,  and  to 
be  with  Christ,  for  my  soul  earnestly  de- 
sires to  see  my  king  Christ,  in  his  beauty.** 
These  and  like  thinp  he  said,  till  it  was 
evening.  Then  one  of  his  scholars,  whom 
he  had  given  something  to  write,  beggine 
him  to  make  baste  and  finish  it,  came,  ana 
told  him  he  had  btrt  one  sentence  to  write. 
Write  it  quickly  then,  said  he.  Soon  after- 
wards, the  young  man  reported :  "  The  sen- 
tence is  now  finished."  "Yea,  answered 
Bede,  thou  hast  spoken  ricrhtly ;  it  is  fin- 
ished. Take  my  head  in  tny  hands,  for  it 
is  a  great  joy  to  me,  to  sit  over  against  the 
consecrated  spots,  where  I  hnve  been  wont 
to  pray,  in  order  that  I  may  quietly  caU 
upon  my  Father."  Thus  supported  by  his 
scholar,  on  whose  hands  he  hnd  laid  his 
head,  he  kneeled  down  on  the  floor  of  his 
cell,  and  sang  the  words  of  the  doxology : 
"  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  sancto," 
and  with  the  last  words  of  praise  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  breathed  out  his  life  on 
earth. 

*  His  scholar  Alcnin,  who  always  clung 
to  him  with  great  afFertion,  said  oY  him  in 
his  poem  on  the  archbishops  and  holy  men 
of  York: 

Coi  ChristoB  amor,  poCns,  elbas,  omnia  Christns, 
Vila,  lldes,  nnsus,  spea,  lux,  ria,  gloria,  rirtos. 

and 

IndoUa  egroglae  Jtivener  qnoKnnqm  Tld«l>aC| 
Hm  dbi  conjwTi-rit,  doonifc,  natxlvlt,  amavtt 
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rable  Bede  departed  from  tbis  life.  He  afterwards  became  head  of  i]ie 
dchodi  in  York  which  was  so  floorishijig  wider  his  direction,  and  many 
from  distant  places  were  here  his  scholars ;  until  tbe  emperor  Charks 
inTited  him  to  join  in.  the  great  work  of  educating  the  Franks,  and  of 
improYiQg  the  condition  of  the  Frankish  church. 

The  Frankish  church  under  Charlemagne  was  the  central  point, 
which  united  all  the  scattered  rays  of  culture  from  England,  Ireland, 
Spain  and  Italy ;  and  Charles  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
stimulate  the  bishops  of  his  kingdom  to  diUgence  and  zeal  in  promoting 
learned  studies,  setting  them  an  example  by  his  own  personal  exertions. 
Having,  for  example,  received  letters  bom  the  abbots  and  bishops,  in 
which  they  stated  their  petitions  to  him,  he  was  pained  to  observe  the 
extreme  deficiency  they  manifested  in  an  abilily  to  express  their 
thoughts  with  correctness  and  propriety.  This  led  him  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular letter,!  in  which  he  exhorted  tiiem  to  the  cealouf  pursuit  of  scien- 
tific studies,  as  a  means  which  would  enahle  them  better  and  more 
easily  to  understand  also  the  mysteries- of  Holy  writ.^  He  considered 
it  of  great  importance,  that  the  heads  of  the  churches  should  cooperate 
for  the  same  object  with  the  learned  men,  whom  he  had  assembled 
around  him.^  And  among  these,  Alcuin  was  beyond  doubt  the  most 
distinguished.  When,  in  the  year  780,  the  latter  was  on  his  return 
from  a  mission  to  Rome  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  tiie  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  emperor,  who  had  been  axjquamted  with  him 
before,  met  him  at  Parma,  he  pressingljr  invited  Hm  to  remain  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  institutions  which  he 
was  about  to  establish.  Having  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  ob- 
tained permission  frt>m  his  king  and  from  his  archbishop  to  comply  with 
this  request,  he  fulfilled  the  wish  of  the  monarch.  The  latter  granted 
him  a  monastery  near  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  the  monastery  of  Feiv 
rieres  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  tiiat  he  might  direct  the  studies  of  the 
monks,  and  be  provided  for  by  the  revenues  of  these  establishments. 
But  he  placed  under  his  particular  charge  the  institution  of  learning 
which  he  hiniself  had  established,  for  youth  of  the  higher  ranks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  own  palace  (the  schola  Palatina).  Here  he  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  emperor,  and  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
state  and  church,  and  was  invited  to  give  his  advice  on  all  a&irs  per- 
taining to  the  church,  and  to  the  education  of  the  people.  He  in* 
structed  the  emperor  himself,  and  the  latter  called  him  his  most  be- 
loved teacher  in  Christ. ^  He  often  proposed  to  him  questions  on  diffi- 
cult passages  of  Scripture,  on  the  meaning  of  litur^cal  forms,  on  church 

'  Boaqaet  coUectio  flcriptoram  rernm.  res  ecclesiae,  h&  held  to  be  the  worst  thing 

Franc.  T.  V.  f.  621.  Concilia  Gralliae  T.  II.  that  conld  happen^  as  he  wrote  to  the  mon^ 

1 .621 .  of  the  convent  of  St  Martin  of  Touxs,  by 

'  Qniun  autem  in  sacris  P&ginis  sche-  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between  Alcuin  and 

mata,  tropi  et  caetera  his  similia  inserta  in-  Theodulf  bishop  of  Orieans.    Among  A2- 

veniantur,  nuUi  dubium  est)  quod  ea  nnns-  cnin*8  letters  ep.  119. 

quisque  legens  tanto  citius  spiritaliter  in-  ^  Carissime  in  Christo  praeceptor,  he 

toUigit,  ({uanto  pnus  in  literanun  magiste-  calls  him  in  a  letter  from  whieh  Alcuin 

rid  tj|enias  instructus  fuerit.  ^otes  a  few  lines  in  his  answer,  ep.  124. 

'The discordia inter s^tieates  et  docto- 
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chronolo^  and  o&er  theolo^cal  topics,  "which  had  been  started  in  the 
conyersations  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles.  When  abisent  from 
his  residence  the  emperor  until  his  death,  kept  up  a  {iamiliar  corres- 
pondence Tnth  him,  in  which  Alcuin  was  accustomed  to  express  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom.^ 

We  remarked  on  a  former  p&ge,  how  important  it  was  regarded  by 
the  emperor,  botii  in  relation  to  his  own  wants  and  those  of  the  church, 
that  tiie  text  of  the  Bible,  in  the  then  current  Latm  translation,  which 
through  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  transcribers  had  in  many 
oases  become  wholly  unintelligible,  should  be  corrected;  and  thw 
weighty  task  he  imposed  on  Alcuin.a  In  the  beginning  of  the  yedr 
801,  wishing  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  Alcuin  sent  him  as  a  present,  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  care- 
fully corrected  throughout  by  his  own  hand.^ 

Having  spent  right  years  in  this  circle  of  labors,  Alcuin  returned 
once  more  to  his  native  country,  where  he  resided  about  two  years, 
and  then,  somewhere  near  the  year  792,  came  back  aj^id  resumed  his 
former  occupation.  Afthe  approach  of  old  age,  however,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  from  the  bustle  of  court  and  from  the  multiplied 
concerns'  in  which  he  here  fou^d  hiniself  involved,  to  renounce  all  em- 
ployments whatsoever  except  those  insmediately  connected  with  reli- 
gion, and  retiring  from  the  world,  to  be  allowed  to  prepare  in  quiet  for 
his  departure  from  the  present  life  to  which  everytiiing  else  should  be 
subordinated.^  If  the  ancient  account  of  Alcuin's  life  is  to  be  credit* 
ed,*  it  was  his  wish  to  find  a  resting-place  for  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
the  monastery  of  FuMa.  But  when  the  »emperor  had  concluded  -to 
release  him  ftom  immediate  service,  he  still  wished  to  employ  his 
abilities  though  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  in  the  work  to  which 
they  had  thus  far  been  consecrated.  The  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours  having  been  left  vacant  in  the  year  796,  he  resolved  on  employ- 
ing Alcuin  to  restore  among  the  monks  of  that  convent,  the  discipline 

'  As  a  monument  of  Alcoin's  devout  and  tantmn  valet,  quantum  tu  es.    Te  ipsam 

Chrutian  temper  of  mind,  the  consoling  da  et  habebis  illud.  ep.  90. 

words  which  in  the  year  800  he  wrote  to  ■  As  he  himself  says  r  Domini  regis  pirw- 

the  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Liod-  ceptum  in  emendatione  veteris  novique  tes- 

garde,  ma?  stand  here :  Domine  Jesu,  spes  tamcnti,  see  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  sixth 

nostra,  sal'us  nostra,  consolatio  Qostra,  qui  book  of  his  Commcntarv  on  the  gospel  of 

clementissima  yoce  omnibus  sub  pondere  St.  John,  T.  I.  Vol.  U.  f.  591.  ed.  Froben. 

cnjnslibct  laboris  gementibus  mandasti  di-  '  Alcuin  ep.  103.     He  had  long  been' 

cens  r  venite  ad  me  omnes,  qui  laboratis  et  thinking  what  to  send  him,  Tandem  spiritu 

onerati  escis,  et  ego  refidam  vos.    Quid  sancto  inspirante  inveni,  quod  meo  nomine 

hac  promissione  Jucundius  ?    Quid  hac  spe  compoterct  offerre  et  quid  vestrae  pruden- 

beatios  ?  veniat  ad  eum  omnia  anima  moe-  tiae  amabile  esse  potuissct. 

rens,  omne  cor  contritum, fundens  lacrimaa  *  See.epist.  168.    Seculi  occupationibus 

in  conspectu  misericordiae  illius,  neqne  ab-  depositis  soli  Deo  vacare  desidero.    Dum 

scondat  vulnera  sno  medico,  qui  ait  i  ego  omni  homini  necesse  cst.vigili  cura  se  pfa»> 

occidara  et  vivere  fieunam,  percntiam  et  ego  parare  ad  occursum  Domini  Dei  sni,  (^Han- 

sanabo  Deut  32,  39.    Fli^Uat  miris  mo-  to  magis  senioribus,  qui  stmt  annis  et  infir* 

dis,  ut  emdiat  filios,  pro  quorum  salute  mitatibns  oonfractL 

unico  non  pepercit  Alio.    He  then  repre-  *  Which  may  be  found  in  the  first  vol* 

tents  the  Son  of  God  saying  to  the  soul :  ume  of  Frobenius'  edition-,  in  the  Actii 

Propter  te  descendi  et  patiebar,  quae  legisti  Sanctorum,  at  the  1 9th  of  May ;  Mens.  A£i^ 

in  Uteris  meis,  ut  tibi  praeparem  manaio-  T.  lY ;  and  in  MabiUon  Acta  S.  0.  B. 
nem  in  domo  patris  meL    Beg aqia  meiua 
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which  had  begun  to  decline,  and  also  to  found  here  a  flourishing  schooL 
In  this  spot,  Alciiin  continued  to  labor  as  a  teacher  mth  the  same  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  as  he  "had  shown  before,  though  under  different  circum- 
stancesJ  But  when  urged  by  his  increasing  infirmities,  and  the  pre- 
sentiment of  approaching  death,  to  seek  a  release  from  all  e^mal 
business,  he  obtained  permission  to  commit,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  the  direction  of  the  convent  under  his  care  to  chosen  scholars 
of  his  own.^  Thus,  as  he  said,^  he  could  quietly  live  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  waiting  for  the  summons  to  depart.^  The  wish  which,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  under  the*  sense  of  its  approaching  end, 
he  had  been  used  to  express,  that  he  might  die  on  the  festival  of  Pen- 
tecost, was  fulfilled  on  the  19th  of  May,  804. 

There  was  during  this  period  too  Uttle  scientific  life  in  the  Western 
church,  to  give  occasion  for  the  starting  up  of  opposite  views  of  doc- 
trines and  of  controversies  arising  tbere&om,  Even  In  the  GaroUn- 
^an  age.,  in  the  epoch  formed  out  of  the  whole  period,  in  which  learn- 
ing flourished  most,  men  w^ere  far  more  busily  occupied  in  firmly  estab- 
lishing and  practically  applyiag  what  had  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, than  m  entering  into  any  new  investigations  of  the  doctimes  of 
faith'.  Yet  naturally  it  was  in  this  epoch  alone  that  oppositions  of  doc- 
trine could  busy  the  Western  church  of  this  period.  But  it  is  singu- 
lar to  observe,  that  it  was  in  the  Spanish  church  of  all  others,  —  a 
church  which,  though  not  oppressed,  was  yet,under  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
race  that  professed  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  in  no  very  favorable 
situation  for  progress  in  science  —  a  revival  coihmenced  of  the  old  op- 
position between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  schools ;  — though 
we  must  admit  that  in  the  Spanish  church,  owing  to  this  very  fact  of 
its  peculiar  situation,  such  an  opposition  would  Jbave  room  for  more 
freely  unfolding  itself,  than  would  have  been  possible  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  order  to  trace  with  certainty  the  ori^  of  such  a 
dogmatic  tendency  in  the  Spanish  church  of  those  times,  we  need 
more  distinct  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  contro- 
versy about  to  be  mentioned  began,  and  of  the  internal  relations  of  the 
church  itself.  In  this  regard,  it  is  an  important  question,  which  of 
the  two  principal  persons,  whom  we  see  standing  up  as  the  defenders 
of  the  new  system,  ElipanduS,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  or  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgelhs,*  is  to  be  considered  as  the  real  author  of  this  revived 
Antiochian  tendency. 

>  He  speaks  of  this  in  his  thirty-eighth  scias,  quanta  misericordia  mecam  a  Deer 

letter  to  king  Charles.    He  sajs  here  that  omnipotenti  peracta  est,  nam  rebus  omni- 

he  instructed  some  in  the  exposition  of  bus,  quae  habui  per  loca  diversa,  ac^utorefl 

Scripture,  others  in  ancient  literature,  oth-  mihi  ex  mels  propriis  filiis  elegi  adnuente 

era  in  grammar,  others  in  astronomy,  pin-  per  omnia  suggestionibus  meis  Domino 

lima  plurimis  factus,  ut  plurimos  ad  pro-  meo  David,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  call- 

fectum  sanctae  ecclesiae  et  ad  decorem  im-  ing  the  emperor  Charies. 

perialis  regni  vestri  erudiam,  ne  sit  yacua  ^  Ep.  175. 

Dei  in  me  gratia  nee  vestrae  bonitatis  lar-  *  Spectans,  quando  yox  veniat :   aperi 

gitio  inanis.    But  he  complains  of  the  want  pulsanti,  sequere  jubentem,  exaudi  judi- 

of  books,  and  begs  permission  of  the  em-  cantem. 

peror  to  send  some  of  his  scholars  to  £ng-  *  La  Send'Urgelle,  in  the  dukedom  of 

und,  to  procure  books  from  that  quarter.  Cerdana,  in  Spain. 

'  Ep.  176  to  the  aidibishop  AmO|  ut 
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'Mp&ndus,  if  tre  may  judge  from  those  writings  of  his  which  slill 
remain,  was  a  violent,  excitable  man,  governed  by  the  impulses  of  a 
bHnd  zeal,^  who  had  diligently  studied,  it  is  true,  tjie  ancient  fathers, 
but  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  spirit  of  scientij&c  research.  We  can 
^easily  believe  him  on  his  own  testimony,  that  if  once  led  by  some  ac- 
cidental cause  to  make  Use  of  a  doctrinal  phrase,  which  should  after- 
wards be  attacked,  so  as  to  make  him  feel  personatlly  injured,  by  those 
whose  relative  position  in  i^e  church  entitled  him,  as  he  supposed,  to 
expect  from  them  submission  to  his  archiepiscopal  authority,  he  would 
only  be  the  more  tenacious  of  the  expression  which,  in  this  conflict  of 
opnions,  would  gain  an  impottance  in  his  eyes. wholly  disproportionate 
to  its  value.  Now  the  term  "  adoption,"  which  is  sometimes  found 
employed,  even  in  the  older  fathers,  to  denote  Christ's  assumption  of 
baman  nature  into  unity  with  the  divine,  was  often  introduced  in  tiixe 
Gbthico-Spaniflh  liturgy  s  then  iii  use  ;*  aad  to  such  passages  Elipan- 


'  So  he  appears  also  in  tb^  first  doctrinal , 
controvcrsj  in  livhich  he  publicly  engaged. 
In  his  disputes  ^ith  Mii^^ctius,  a  Spani:»h 
false  teacher,  Elipandus  had  occasio^,  it  is 
true,  to  draw  more  sharply  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Jiumanity  an4  deity  of 
Christ ;  and  here  no  doubt  he  already  mad^ 
vfie  of  expsessibns  which  might  give  occa- 
sion to  his  being  charg^  with  Nestorian' 
ism  ;  for  example,  in  the  letter  to  Migetius,. 
\  7  :  J^ersona  tilii,  quaQ  facta  est  ex  scmine 
David  secundum  camem  et  ea^qnae  genita 
est  a  X^o  patre.  Iridecd,  as  a  general  thing, 
he  was  extremely  awkward  and  unskilled 
in  the  use  of  doctrinal  terms.  But  in  this 
polemical  writing  no  other  marks  of  Adop- 
tianism  are  4i8  yet  to  be  found. .  lift  hero 
employ's  the  term  assum'ptio,  not  adoptio. 
It  would  throw  light  on  the  subject,  had  we 
the  means  of 'investigating  the  doctrines 
of  this  Migetius  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  precise  relation  of  Elipandus  tQ  liim 
and  to  his  system;  but  we  must  despair 
of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result  in  this 
way,  unless  some  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion should  still  be  opened  in  Spain.  As 
tiie  isolated  and  scattered  accounts  of  Mi« 
getius  are  of  no  importance  the  only. valu- 
able rt>urce  still  continues  to  be  the  letter 
of  Elipandns  to  this  MSgetios,  published  by 
Florez  in  the  Espana  Sagrada^  T.  V.  M. 
II.  Madrid,  1763,  p.  524.  But  Elipandus 
writes  here  with  too  much  passion,  ho  iUj- 
dulges  too  freely  in  the  practice  of  making 
his  own  iuferences,  he  shows  too  little  ca- 
pacity of  entering  into  another's  mode  of 
inking,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  form 
irom  his  contrary  statements  and  positions 
anything  like  a  clear  notion  of  Migetius's 
doctrines.  ^  So  far  as  we  ean  derive  any 
hints .  from  this  letter,  indicating  the  -real 
opinions  of  Migetius,  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  inclined  to  Sabellian  vieWs.  Hi» 
opinion  was  that  the  Logoe  first  became 
penonal  with  the  assumption  of  Christ's 
humanity,  that  the  hogfM  was  the  pow^ 

VOL.  m.  14 


constituting  the  personality  in  Christ — 
hence  he  waa  accused  of  asserdng :  quod 
ea  sit  secunda  in  Trinitate  persqna,  qnaa 
facta  est  ex  semine  David  secundum  car- 
nem  et  non  ea  quae  genita  est  a  patre  — 
but  that'  the  Holy  Ghost  first  assumed  a 
personality  in  the  apostle  Faul^ — in  him 
appeared  the  Spirit  promised  by  Christ, 
which  was  to  proceed  from  the  Father  and 
from  the  Son.  At  anv  rate,  it  were  greatly 
to  be  >vished,  that  we  (new  what  the  views 
were,  which  Migetius  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  rdation  of  St  PauF  to  the  more 
complete  development  of  Christianity,  and 
which,  though  they  may  have  been  misrep- 
resented, were  vt?t  the  occasion  of  his  being 
accused  of  holding  the  opinions  jnat  de- 
scribed. In  the' next  place,  he  was  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  priests  should  be 
perfect  saints :  Cur  se  prontbtient  peoca- 
tores,  si  vere  sancti.  sunt  1  aut  si  certe  s^ 
peccatores  esse  fatcntur,  quare  ad  mini§te- 
rium  accedere  praesumunt,  eo  quod  ipse 
dominus  dicat :  Estote  sancti,  quia  et  ego 
sanctus  sum  Dominus  Dous  vester.  But 
here  also  the  question  comes  up,  in  what 
sense  did  he  ^ay  thisi  Did  he  mean  .per- 
fect freedom  from,  sin  ? .  Next  is  laid  to  his 
charge  «  declaration,  ^prhich^  if  he  made  it, 
would  certainly  go  far  to  show  that  he  was 
wrf4)ped  in  a  strimgely  fanatical  conceit 
of  his  own  hphness.  >  He  said,  for  instance, 
that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  eat  with 
unbelieveis  (Saracens)  or  to^  partake  of 
food  which  had  been  touched  by  them. 
Compared  with  himi  on  this  particular  side, 
Elipandus  appears  as  the  representative  of 
the  true  Christian  spirit;  for  the  latter  ap- 
peals to  ^e  words  of  St  Paul,  &at  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,  —  to  the  fact  that 
Christ  ate  with  publicans  oad  sinners,  add 
to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  that  it  is  per- 
mitted '  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  feast 
even  from  an  unbeliever:     . 

*  The  offidvxn  Mozarabicum. 

'  Adoptio  s:  asBomtio,  &vaXipl/tc. 
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dus  not  unfrequentlj  refers.^  We  miglit,  therefore,  Buppose  that  Eli- 
pandus  had  been  led  bj  such  expressions  to  speak  of  an  '^adoption'' 
of  humanity  bj  Christ  in  order  to  sonship  m^  God,  and  to  caU  hifai, 
with  reference  to  hia-  humanity,  the  adopted  Son  of  GoA  (filius  Dei 
adoptivus)  ;  and  that  h&  would  zealously  defend  thi^  doctriiud  phrase, 
when  it  came  to  be  attacked,  as  if  it  were  a  phrase  of  peculiar  in^ 
portance.  With  Felix  of  Urgellis,  however,  the  case  stood  somewhat 
differently.  In  him  we  may  perceive  a  radical  and  thorough  doctripal 
teii^deiicy,  which  is  not  to  be  traced  to  any  such  outward  and  accidental 
cause.  The  more  probable  view  is,  than,  that  the  doctrine  coor 
coming  Chrisfa  person  designated  by  the  name  '^  Adoptianism,"  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  Felix,  by  whom  we  find  it  presented  in'  a  strictly 
coherent  system,  rather  than  from  EUpan^us,  a  man  hardly  calculated 
to  be  the  author  and  founder  of  any  peculiar  type  of  doctrine.^  It 
would  indeed  be  a  very  singular  a&ir  for  an  octogenarian  like  lum,  to 
provoke,  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  a  controversy  on  this  point. 
,The  truth  is,  too  much  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  generally  ttpon 
the  individual  doctrinal  phrases  "adoption"  and  "adopted  son,*' 
which  gave  ita  name  to  this  whole  type  of  doctrine ;  just  as  in  the 
Kestorian  controversies,  an  undue  importance  was  given  to  the  single 
expression  ^eotonog.  '  As  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  ^13 
type  <rf  doctrine  with  reference  to  itS  internal  Coherence  as  a  system, 
it  could  have  subsisted  independently  of  this  particular  expression, 
and  of  the  comparison  which  it  occasioned,  .of  a  son  according  to  the 
flesh  with  a  son  by  adoption.  And  it  i&  possiblp,  though  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof  j  that  the  liturgy  just  mentioned  may  have  led  the  author 
of  the  scheme  to  hit  ujJon  this  particular  comparison,  -wfhile^yet  we 
should  by  no  means  be  authorized,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  to  derive 
from  the  liturgy  this  whole  peculiar  scheme  of  doctrine,  which  is  itself, 
in  fact,  presupposed  thereby. 

In  remarking  the  very  striking  agreement  between  the  views  of 
Felix  on  this  subject, /is  they  were  gradually  unfolded,  and  those  of 
the^  Antiochian  Theodore,  we  might  be  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  for- 
mer had  received  his  first  impulse  in  that  peculiar  direction  from  study- 
ing the  writings  of  this  father ;  and  as  there  had  been  considerable 
intercourse  in  former  times  •  between  the  Spanish  and  the  African 
churches ;  as  the  dispute  <;onceming  the  three  chapters  had  led  to  a 
translation  of  the  writings  of  Theodore  into  Latin,  for  the  use  of  the 
African  church-teachers,  while  that  controversy  was  pending ;  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  these  ^litings,  in  such  translations,  may  have  been 
circulated  m  Spain,     Still,  however,  we  are  not  warranted  by  the  few 

>  The  expressions  in  the  Toletanian  lit*  low  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  indirid* 

urgy,  Adoptlvi  hominis  passio,  —  adoptio  ual  who  fir»t  brought  this  suhject  into  pub- 

camis,  ^rntia  adoptionis.  .  Elip'andi  epis-  lie  discussion,  was  the  first  to  deyelop  this 

tola  ad  Alcuinum,  T.  L  P.  11.  f.  872.  ed.  type  of  doctrine.    And  even  though  Eli- 

Fi*oben-  '  pandus  might  have  been  the  first  tx>  use 

*  The  conflicting  historical  testimonies  some  such  expressions  as  those  mentioned 
on  a  matter  of  this  sort,  so  far  out  of  the  id  his  controversial  writings,  it  would  by- 
range  of  common  observation,  can  settle  no  means  prove  him  to  have  been  the  an- 
nothing  on  this  point    It  would  not  fol-  thor  of  this  dogmatic  tendency. 
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fragttientB  of  Felix  wbich  Tcmsdn,  to  form  any  certain  conclusion  with 
re^urd  to  the  nature  of  tiiis  agreement,  which,  indeed,  may  have  re- 
sulted, independent  of  such  outward  derivation,  from  a  resemblance,  of 
intellectvial  character  between  the  two  men,  and  in  the  circumstances 
of  oppodtion  under  which  they  developed  themselves. 

If  it  be  true,  that  Felix  had  been  employed  in  defending  Chris- 
tianity against  the  objections  brought  against  it  from  the  standing- 
point  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  proving  the  divinity  and  truth  of 
Christianity  for  Uie  use  of  Mohammedans,'  which  he  might  naturally 
be  led  to  do  by  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  and  by  his  owut  close  con- 
nection with  the  Spanish  bishops ;  the  first  impulse  to  the  formation 
of  that  peculiar  type  of  doctrine  might  easily  be  traced  to  tlus  cir- 
cumstance. In  an  apologetic  effort  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  nnneces- 
aaiy  for  him  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  generally,  or 
die  divine  mission  of  Jesus ;  .for  these,  he  could  assume  as  already 
acknowledged  in  the  doctrine  <^  the  Koran.  But  what  he  had  ^ 
I^ve,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  against  which  and  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the  fiercest 
attacks  of  &e  Mohammedans  were  directed ;  and  by  his  apologetic 
eflbrts  in  this  direction,  he  may  have  beeh  led  to  seek  after  some  such 
iray  of  presenting  this  doctrine,  as  to  remove,  wherever  possible,  that 
which  proved  the  stone  of  stumbling  to  those  of  the  Mohammedan 
persuasion.  Thus  Vf e  might  explain  the  ori^  of  the  Adoptian  type  of 
doctrine,  respecting  the  internal  coherence  of  which,  as  a  system,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  speak. 

Felix,  like  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  was  opposed  to  the  indiscrimf- 
aate  interchange  of  predicates  belonging  to  tiie  two  natures  in  Christ. 
When  the  same  predicates  were  ^applied  to  Christ,  in  reference  to  his 
deity  and  in  reterence  to  his  humanity,  he  required  that  it  should 
always  be  precisely  defined  in  what  different  sense  it  wais  done ;  parti- 
cularly in  what  different  senses  Christ  is  called  Son  of  Grod,  and  God, 
accoirding  to  his  deity, and  according  to  his  himianity.  He  insisted 
here  on  the  distinction,  that  when  Christ  is  called  by  these  names  ^i 
reference  to  his  deity,  that  is  designated  which  has  its  ground  in  the, 
divine  essence ;  and  when  so  called  in  reference  to  hid  humanity,  that 
is  dedgnated  which  came  from  an  act  of 'free-wiU,  a  particular  decree 
of  God — the  antithesis  of  natura^  genere^  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
vohmtaU^  beiiqdacitOy  on  the  other.  .  As  in  the  former  reference, 
Christ  is  in  essence  God  asnd  Son  of  God  ;  So  in  the  secofid  reference, 
he  is  God  and  SOn  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he,  was  taken  into  utuon  witb 
him,  who  is  in  essence  Son  of  Crod.  Now  oyer  against  the  notions 
e$9ential  and  natural,  stands  that  also  which  can  be  so  designated 
<Hily  in  ai^other  sense,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy  (nuncupative).  Unless 
it  was  meant  to  be  said,  that  Christ  derived  his  humanity  from  the 
essence  of  God  himself,  no  other  course  remained,  according  to  Felix, 
but  icy  make  tkU  antithesis.     In  the  same  seiise,  he  now  introduced 

'  The  empeior  CharlM  liad  heard,  that  dote;  jet  thi»  was  unknown  to  Alcum. 
Felix  had  written  a  disptktatio  com  Socer-.    See  Alcuin,  ep.  85. 
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ibe  antithesis  also  between  a  soi^  by  birth  and' nature  (filiis  genera  et 
natora)',  and  a  son  by  adoption  (adoptione  filius).  The  notion  of 
adoption  —  he  supposed  —  stands  for  nothing  else  than  precisely  that 
filial  relation  which  is  grounded,  not  in  natural  descent,  but  in  a  *fire6 
act  of  the  father's  will.  And  h,ence,  to  those  who  objected  that  Hbe 
title  of  "  Son  by  adoption''  is  nowhere  attributed  to  our  Saviour  in 
the  Scriptures,  he  replied,  ihskt  still  the  fundamental  idea  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  Scripture;  since  other  determinate  conceptions,  of 
like  import,  were  actually  to  be  found  in  Scripture.^  All  these  deter- 
minate  conceptions  p,re  closely  connected;  and  without  them  the 
conception  of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  one  not  derived  from  the 
divine  essence,  but  created  by  the  divine  will,^.  could  in  nowise  be^ 
retdined.  He  who  denies  one  of  these  dete,rminate  conceptions,  must 
therefore  deny  also  the  true  humanity  of  Christ.^  But  the  term 
"  adoption  "  seemed  to  him  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  a  designative 
term^  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  plain,  from  a  comparison 
with  human  relations,  that  one  person  could  not  have  two  fathers  by 
way  of  natural  origin,  though  he  might  have  one  father  by  natural 
origin,  and  ^another  by  adoption;^  and  in  like  manner  Christ  coiild, 
in  his  humanity,  be  son  of  David  by  natural  derivation,  and  by  adop- 
tion Son  of  God.  He  searched  the  Scriptures  for  all,  those  predicates 
which  denote  a  relation  of  dependence  in  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of 
prpving  the  necessity  of  that  distinction,  as  one  presupposed  in  .the 
Scriptures  themselves.  Whon  the  form  of  a  servant  is  attributed  to 
Christ,  the  name  servant  had  reference,  not  merely  to  the  voluntary 
obedience  rendered  by  him  as  man,  but  also  to  the.  natural  relation, 
in  which  he,  as  man,  a^  a  creature,  stood  to  GK>d ;  in  antithesis  to  the 
reliction  in  which  he  stood  to  the  Father,  as  Son  of  Grod,  by  his 
nature  and  essence,  as  the  Logos.  This  opposition  he  designated  by 
the  phrase  servus  conditionaUs,  servus  secundum  conditionem.^  No- 
where—  he  affirmed — is  it  asserted  in  the  gospel,  that  the  Son  of 
God — but  always  and  only,  that  the  son  of  man  was  ^ven  up  for 

'  Si  adoptionis  nomen  in  Ghristo  secan-  '*  Ke^ne  enim  fieri  potest,  ut  nnus  filius 

dam  carnem  claro  apertoque  sermone  in  natoralitcr  dnos  patres  habere  possit,  tinnm 

ntroque  testamento,  ut  vos  contetiditis,  re-  tamen  per  naturam^  aUum  amem  per  adop- 

perire   nequimos,  caetera   tamen   omnia,  tionem  prorsus  potest.  1.  III.  f.  812. 

quae  adoptionis  verbo  conveniunt,  in  divi-  *  Kumqoid  qui  verus  est  Dens  fieri  po- 

nis  Ubris  perspicne  atqne  manifeste  moltis  test,  ut  condidone  sertns  Dei  sit,  sicnt 

modis  reperinntor.    JSam  quid  qnaeso  est  Chnstus  Dominus  in  forma  servi,  qui  mnl- 

cuUibet  tiiio  adoptio,  nisi  clectio,  nisi  gra-  tis   muldsque    documeads,   non    tantoiA 

tia,  nisi  voluntas,  nisi  adsumpdo,  nisi  sus-  propter  obedientiam,  ut  plerique  volunt, 

ceptio,  nidi  placitum  seu  applicatio  ?    Si  sed  etiam  et  per  naturam  servus  patris  ^t 

quis  vero  in  Christi  humanitate  adoptionis  filius  ancillae,  ejus  verissime  edooetur,  1. 

gradam  negare  vnlt,  simui  cuncta,  quae  VL  f.  840.    But  here  his  opponents  would 

dicta  sunt,  cum  eadem  adopdone  in  eo  ne-  not  admit  the  disdncdon  between  the  prtfp- 

gare  atudeat  Alcuin.  contra  Fellcem  1.  ILL  ter  obedientiam  et  per  naturam^  sinoe  thej 

c.  8,  T.  I.  opp.  816.  •  derived  the  latter  fuorn  the  former,  refeiroq. 

*  Humanitas  in  qua  extrinsecus  factus  the  assumption  of  human  nature  by  the 

est,  non  de  substanda  patris  subsistens,  4Son  of  God  to  his  self-renunciadon,  and 

sed  ex  camfi  matris  et  natus  est.  1.  VL  applied  to  this  Philipp.  2:  8,' 9.    Fnrthei^ 


843.      ^     ^  more:  ilium  propter  ignobilitatem  

'  Radonis  veritate  convictns  velit  nolit  vitginis,  quae  se  ancillAm  Dei  humiii  voce 

negftturus  est  eum  verum  hominem>  I-  UI.  prQtestatl^',  servum  esse  <xmditioiiBlem.  f. 

c  2,  f.  817.  ,  839,    >Whi6re   tho  manner   in  which  he 
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08.1  He  adduces  the  &ct,  that  Christ  himself,  Luke  18 :  - 19,  said  of 
his  humanity,  tiiat  it  was  not  good  of  itself,  but  Gt>d  in  it,  as,  every- 
where else,  was  the  ori^nal  fountain  of  goodness.^*  He  alleges, 
furthermore,  that  Peter  says  of  Christ,  Acts  10  i  88,  6od  was  in 
him;  Paul,  2  Cor.  5:  19,  God  was  in  Christ — not  as  though  the 
deit^  of  Christ' were  for  this  reason  to  be  denied,  but  only  that  the 
diskuetion  of  the  human  from  the  divine  nature  should  be  firmly 
held.s  He  maintained,  &at  by  this  mode  of  designating  the  purely 
buman  element  in  Christ,  Ae  Son  of  God,  as  Redeemer,  is  glorified  ; 
since  he  assumed  all  liiis  only  out  of  compassion  for,  and  xjo  secure 
the^salvation  of  mankind.  In  order  faithfully  and  fully  to  represent 
the  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture,  we  should  alike  place  together  that 
which  marks  his  humiliation  and  his  exaltation.^  Eelix  himself,  how- 
ever, could  not  enter,  with  an  unpreiudiced  mind,  into  the  views  of 
tiie  New  Testament  writers.  While  his  opponents  were  disposed  to 
torture  and  force  them  wholly  into  the.  form  of  their  own  theory  of 
the  mutual  interchange  of  predicates,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  conununication  of  idioms,  Felix,  on  the  ot^her  hand,  allowed  himr 
self  to  twist  the  Scriptural  view  into  accommodation  mth  his  theory 
of  distinction,  which  he  would  everywhere  fo^e  upon  the  sacred 
writers;  as,  for  example,  when  he  says  that,  in  the  words  of  Peter, 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  — the  predicate  Ohmt 
has  reference  to  the  humanity  in  which  he  was  anointed,  the  predicate 
Son  of  the  living  Q-od,  to  his  deity .«  FeUx  agreed  with  Theodore, 
also,  in  coniparing  the  manner  in  which  the  humanity  of  Christ  was 
taken  into  fellowship,  with  the  deity,  with  the  manner  in  which  be- 
lievers attain,  throu^  him,  to  tmion  with  Grod.  —  Adoption,  the  recep- 
tion into  union  with  God,  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  virtue  of  a  fecial 
ikH»  of  the  diviuB  will,  according  to  the  dlviue  good  pleasure,  he 
defined  as  being,  in  this  case,  the  same  in  kind ;  without  meaning,  for 

speaks  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  ma^'hay^  giren  strictly  speaking,  not  led  to  an  avrtite^i- 

offenoe,  in  the  prevailing  tendency  <x  the  arofftc  rttv  dvofMTcjv ;  -bnt  'he  was  so,  no 

times.  doubt,  by  adhering  to  the  prevailing  ddc« 

^  L.  9.  834,  835.     Here  Alcuin  could  trinal  terminology  of  the  church;  &nd  he 

bring  against  him  several  passages  of  the  now  sought  to  render  this  transfer  of  pre- 

New  Testament,  John  3:  16.  Bom.  8:  32.  dicates  harmless,  by  adding  explanations 

£pbiBS.5:  2.  Acts  3:  13,  I4i  15.    But  Fe-  according  to  his  own  theory  of  distinc- 

lix  was  led  into  his  error  by  following  ex-  tion.    Proceeding  in  a  consistent  manner, 

dnsively,  with  regard  to  the  name  Son  of  on  his  ()wn  principle,  he  ought  rather  to 

God,  ^e  usas  loquendi  of  the  church,  in-  have  said :  the  human  nature,  taken  into 

stead  of  going  back  to  that  of  the  Sorip-  union  with  him  who  is,  in  his  essence,  Son 

of  God,  and  in  his  essence  good,  is  in  its 


'Ipse,  qui   essentialiter  cumpatre  et-  essence  not  good. 

•plHtu  sancto  solns  est  bonus,  est  Peus,  '  Non  quod  Christus  homo  videlicet  98* 

^se  in  homine  licet  sit  bonus,  non  tamen  sumptus,  l>ens  non  sit  sed  quia  non  na* 

■atnraliCer  a  semetipso  est  bonus.  L  Y.  f.  tura,  sed  gratia  atque  nuneupatione  sit 

837«     Hence,  indeed,  if  wo  may  judge  Deus.  V.  832. 

fi«m  his  language,  Felix  seems  to  have  *  Sicnt  ^  qul^  de  OIo  celsa  atque  glo- 

fiJlen  into  » self-contradiction.   This  ai<08e  riosa  sunt,  credimus  et  ooHandamus,  itti 

from  his  confounding  together  two  di£fe-  humihtatem  ejus  et  omnia  indigna,  quae 

rant  points  of  view,  that  derived  from  Ms  propter  nos  miserioorditer  suscipere  vomit, 

own  peculiar  notions,  and  that  taken  from  despioere  nuUo  modo  debemus.  L  III.  f* 

tiie  dockinal  standing  ^und  of  the  church.  8ia 

By  ]U9   own  pecqw  notioiis,  he  was,  *IfcV. f^88S.. 
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tips  reason,  to  suppose  that  what  he  considered  to  be  the  same  in 
kind  only  in  a  relative  ^ense,  —  especiallj  as  opposed'  to  that  which  is 
groimdea  in,  and  derived  immediately  fix>m,  the  divine  essence  —  was 
absolutely  identical.  On  the  pontrary  he  affirmed,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  relative  sameness  in  kind,  everything  was  to  be  conceived,  in 
the  case  of  Christ,  after  a  fer  higher  manner  (multo  excellentius)  ;  — 
and  he  here  supposes,  no  doubt,  not  a  merely  gradual,  but  a  specific 
difference ;  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  he  by  no  meaas 
represents  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  appearing  first  in  its  self- 
subsistence,  and  then  entering  into  union  witii  the  deity ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  he  started  with  supposmg,  that  the  true  and  essential  Soa 
of  God  assumed  numanity  into  union  with  himself,  from  Uie  moment 
of  its  conception  ;  that  the  human  nature  ever  unfolded  itself  in  this 
umty,  thou^  conformably  with  its  own  laws ;  that  no  separate  being 
for  itself  was  to  be  ascribed  to  it ;  but  that  its  existence,  from  the 
first,  developed  itself  in  that  union  with  the  divine  Logos,  into,  which 
the  human  nature  had  been  assumed  from  its  creation.  He  adduces 
the  words  ^of  .Christ  himself,  John  10 :  85,  to  prove,  that  he  placed 
hLndelf  in  a  certain  respect,  in  one  and  the  same  class  with  -  those,  on 
whom,  by  virtue  of  that  fellowship  with  (Jod  in  which  they  stoo4  by 
divine,  grace,  the  divine  name  had  been  conferred.^  So  there  existed 
between  him  and  all  the  elect  the  truest  communion,  in  this  respect 
also,  that  he  shared  along  with  them  a  divine  nature  and  divine 
names  (though  these  belonged  to  him  in  a  preeminent  sense)  ;  even 
as  he  shared  with  them  all  other  tilings,  predestination,  election, 
grace,  the  form  of  a  servant.^  Accordin^y  he  could  now;  say,  the 
S^me  person,  who  'm  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence  is  tiie  irue  God, 
becomes^  in  the  form  of  humanity,  by  the  grace  of  adoption,  which 
was  to  pass  from  him  to  all  the  elect,  partaker  of  the  divine  ^essence, 
and  is  .therefore  called  God ;  or  the  Son  of  God  became,  without 
change  of  his  divine  nature,  son  of  man  ;  inasmuch  as  he  vouchsafed 
to  unite  the  man,  from  his  origin,  mto  personal  unity  with  himself, '— 
and'  the  son  of  man  is  son  of  God,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  human 
nature  was  changed  into  the  divine,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  son  of 
man  in  the  Son  of  God  (by^virtuia  of  this  assumption  of  the  former 
into  ynion  with  the  latter)  is  tnte  Son  of  Grod.^ 

But  like  Theodore,  Felix  too  felt  constrained^  to  controvert  such 
propositions,  stated  without  restriction  or  limitation,  as  that  Mary  is 

'  Qui  Don  natara,  at  Dens,  sed  per  Dei  Dens,  ipse  in  forma  homanitati^  com  eleo- 

sratiam  ab  eo,  qui  venu  est  Dens,  .deifieati  tjs  sols  per  adoptionis  gratiam  deificatna 

dii  suit  sub  ilLo  vocati.      '^  fieret  et  nuncupative  Dens,  and  in  the  other 

*  In  hoc  quippe  ordind  Dei  fllius  dorai-  passage  at  the  be^nning  of*  the  fifth  book 

nus  et  redemptor  noster  jnxta  hnqianita-  wMdi  is  more  stnctly  ulied  to  the  church 

tern,  sicut   in  natnra,  ita  et  in  ilomine,  form  of  doctrine :  qui  illom  ^ibi  ex  utero 

quamTis  excellentius  cunctis  electis,  yer  matris  scilicet  ab  ipso  conceptu  in  singnUh 

nssirne  tamen  cum  illis  communicat,  sicut  ritate  suae  personae  ita  sibi  nnivit  at^no 

at  in  caeteris  omnibns,  id  est  in  praedesti^  conseruit,  ut  Dei  filius  esset  hominis  fiUaB» 

uatione,inelectione,gratia)inad8umptione  non  mutabilitate  natnrae,  sed  dignatione, 

nominis  serrL  IV.  sSo.  similiter  et  hominis  filius  esset  Dei  fiUns ; 

'  Ut  idem,  qui  essentialitBr  cum  patre  et  non  versatilitate  substantiae,  sed  in  Z>n  fiUo 

spiritu  saocto  in  unitate  Deitatis  yenu  est  esset  venu  filius. 
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the  mother  of  God.^  Felix,  again,  like  Theodore,  compared  the  bap 
fern  of  Christ  with  the  baptism  of  believers,  and  places  both  in  con- 
nection with  tihe  spiritual  birth  bj  adoptiop  (spiritalis  generatio  per 
adoptionem).  This  certainly  he  could  not  so  have  understood,  as  if 
baptism  were  related  in  altogether  the  same  manner  to  the  adoption 
of  Christ,  as  to  the  adoption  of  believers;  for  in  fact  he  supposes  the 
adoption  which  relates  to  the  humanity  of  Chrint  to  have  begun  with 
the  creation  of  that  humanity.  He  probably  meant,  therefore,  simply 
to  say,  that  the  sign  of  this  adoption  began  to  be  revealed  in  an  out- 
ward manner,  from  Christ's  baptism  onwards,  by  the  divine  powers 
bestowed  on  him  as  the  Son  of  God  after  -his  humanity.  Probably, 
like  Theodore,  he  supposed  a  revelation  of  the  divine  power  manifesl^^ 
ing  itself  in  the  form  of  Christ's  humanity,  and  following,  step  by* 
step,  the  course  of  the  development  of  his  human  nature ;  and  hence 
he  probably  supposed  also  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  .was  the 
completion  of  this  revelation  which  began  first,  in  the  form  of  the  su- 
pernatural, with  the  baptism.'  In  conformity  with  this  theory  of  the, 
revelation  of  deity  under  the  forms  of  human  nature,  Felix  also  de- 
fended Agnoetism,  and  cited  in  its  favor  Mark  13 :  82.3 

From  this  exhibition  of  the  Adoptianist  doctrine  we  inay  easUy 
understand  how  its  opponents  would  ,see  in  it,  as  judged  from  the 
platform  of  the  ordinary  church-system  of  doctrines  a  sort  of  revived, 
T^estorianism,  a  lowering  down  of  the  doctrine  of  Ctrist^s  divinity. 
It  was,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  dogmatic  iaterest,  a  similar  contest 
to  that  between  the  Antiochian  and  the  Alexandrian  8cho6ls  in  the 
earlier  centuries,  —  on  one  side,  the  interest  in  behalf  of  the  rational, 
on  the  other,  the  interest'  in  behalf  of  the  supranatural  mode  of  ap- 
prehending Christianity,  — on  one  side,  the  interest  to  give  prominence 
to  that  which  in  the  person  of  Christ  answers  to  the  analogy  of  hu- 
man nature,  on.  the  other,  the  interest  to  ?eize  on  those  points  in 
the  character  of  Christ  which  prove  his  exaltation  above  human  na- 
tore.* 

Two  ecclesiastics  in  Spain  first  stood  forth  openly  in  opposition  t9 
ttds  Adoptianistic  system,  Beatus,  a  priest  in  the  province  of  libana^ 
and  Etiierins,  a  bishop  of  Othma.  According  to  the  representations 
of  the  other,  side,  Beatus  must  have  been  a  man  of  notoriously  bad 
mon^s;   but  the  credibility  of  this  accusation  becomes  suspicious, 

'  Thonnffa  he  perhaps  did  not  venture  to  smnniayit)  smoitoisresaiigendo.  Without 
eomhat  this  expresBion  which  was  now    the  parenthetic  daose,  the  word^  gire  no 


general]  J  adopted,  yet  he  caUed  upon  the 

other  party  to  produce  his  authorities  for  '  See  L  Y.  f.  895. 

inch  a  position  as  this :  quod  ex  ntero  ma-  ^  When  Felix  threw  out  the  question : 

tris  yenis  Dens  sit  conceptus  et  vems  sit  Quid  potuit  ex  ancilla  nasd  nisi  senrus  9 

iUias  Dei.  YII.  857.  Alcuin  replied :  Hujus  natiyitatis    nMyu» 

*Lu  n.  c.  f!elicem  f.  809.    Accepit  has  est  sacramentum  quam  omnium  creatum* 

geminaa   generationes,   primam  viddioet,  nun  conditio.    Concede  Beum  aliquid  pos- 

quae  secundum  camem  est,  secundam  vero  se,  quod  humana   non  valeat  ^  infirmitas 

spiritalem,  quae  per  adoptionem  fit    Idem  comprehendere,  nee  nostra  ratiocinatione 

redemptor  noster  secundum  hominem  com-  legem  ponamus  majestati  aetemac,  quid 

plexas  in  se  continet,  primam  videlicet,  possit,  dum  omnia  potest,  qui^  omnipotens , 

1  soscepit  ex  virgine  nascendo,  secnn-  est  L  IIL  c  8.    Alcuin.  c  Eeiic 

TBXO,  quam  initiavit  in  lavacro  (et  con*. 
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when  we  consider  the  passionate  temper  of  his  opponents.^  Another 
charge  appears  more  worthy  of  credence,  which  represents  Beatus  aa 
bearing  tibe  character  of  a  false  prophet  (pseudo-propheta).  He  em- 
jjoyed  himself  a  good  deal  on  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
situation  of  the  Spanish  church,  under  the  rule  of  a  Saracenic  Moham- 
medan race,5  was  well  calculated  to  excite  expectations  of  extraordina- 
ry divine  judgments,  to  direct  the  ima^ations  of  men  towards  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  extravagant  prospects.  Accord- 
ingly Beatus  seems  to  have  predicted  that  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
unbelievers  was  near  at  hand,  and  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  fix  the 
precise  time  at  which  he  would  appear .^  The  controversy  in  Spain 
was  conducted  with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides ;  each  denouncing 
the.  other  as  unworthy  the  name  of  Christian.  Elipandus  pronotgiced 
bis  antagonists  heretics  and  servants  of  Anti-Christ,  who  ought  to.l>e 
exterminated.^  To  him  it  appeared  an  unheard  of  thing,  t^t  a  pro- 
vincial priest  of  Libana  shoula  take  it  upon  him  to  instruct  the  church 
at  Toledo^  that  time-honored  seat  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  tradition.^ 
He  brought  up  against  his  antagonists  his  own  authority  as  the  ixfib 
bishop  of  the  Spanish  church,  and  seems  moreover  to  have  gained  the 
secular  po^er  over  to  his  side.8  Not  only  the  theologians  and  clergy, 
but  the  churches  were  divided  by  these  disputed  points.'''  As  neither 
party  was' able  to  separate  its  own  peculiar  notionj9  from  the  essential 
thing  of  Christian  faith  hi  the  Redeemer,  each  side,  a^  Beatucr  ex- 
pressed it,  contended  with  the  other  for  the  one  Christ,  though  their 
common  cause  against  a  common  enemy,  Mohammedanism,  should 
have  served  to  call  forth,  and  keep  in  liveher  action,  the  sense  of  their 
Christian  fellowship  in  the  fundamentals  of  faith.     The  controveisy 


■  '  This  charge  might  appear  more  credi- 
ble, it  is  true,  from  the  Consideration  that 
El^pand  seems  to  appeal  to  a  fact,  viz.  that 
Beatas  was  deposed  from  his  spiritnal  of- 
fice for  immondifey ;  as  he  says  in  his  let- 
ter to  Alcain :  Antiphrasins  (that  is,  the 
Kar*  itvri^patnv^  such  was  the  epithet  com- 
monly applied  to  him  by  his  opponents) 
Antip&rasius  Beatus,  antichristi  disclpulns, 
camis  immnnditia  foelidas  et  ab  altario 
]>ei  extranens:  also  in  the  letter  of  the 
Spanish  bishops  to  the  emperor  Cliarle- 
nagne,  he  is  called  camis  flagitio  sagina- 
tasibnt  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
more  exactly,  how  the  case  really  stood 
with  this  deposition,  before  we  could  draw 
from  i<(  any  certain  condnsion. 

•  It  is  plain  from  the  letter  of  Elipandus, 
that  the  Spanish  Christians  must  have  felt 
themselves  oppressed.  He  says  near  the 
conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Alcuin  (Alcuin. 
opp.  ed.  Froben.  T.  I.  P.  II.  f.  870,  oppres- 
6!one  gentis  afflicti  non  possumus  tibi  re- 
scribere  cuncta,  and  in  his  letter  to  Felix, 
L  c  f .  916,  quotidiana  dispendia,  quibns 
duramus  potius  quam  vivimns. 

*  Thus  m  the  letter  of  the  Spanish  bish- 
OM  (Aicaia.  opp.  T.  H.  f.  573,)  it  is  fcaid, 
ke  had  mdicted  the  world  wottid  oometo 


an  end  on  a  certain  day  which  he  had 
fixed ;  and  the  people  were  thus  led  with 
exciteid  expectations  to  pass  the  time  from 
the  night  of  Easter  Sabbath  to  the  tlmd 
hour  of  the  afternoon  4^  ^Easter  Sunday 
in  fasting. 

*  Elipandns  writes :  Qui  non  fnerit  coA- 
fessus  Jesum  Christum  adoptivum  hunoiA- 
itat(^  et  nequaquom  adoptivum  divinitate 
et  haereticus  est  et  exterminetur.  See  the 
fragment  in  the  work  of'  Beatus  against 
Elipandus  lib.  I.  in  the  Lectiones  antiqnae 
of  Canis.  ed.  Basnage  T.  n.  f  310. 

•  *  Non  me  interrogtent  sed'  docere  quae- 
rmit.  quia  scrri  mint  anticbrist». 

*  Beatus  says,  1.  c.  fol.  301,  £t  episcopns 
metiopolitanus  et  princ<^ps  terrae  pari  cer- 
tamine  schismata  naereticorum  unus  verbi 
glftdio,  alter  virga  regiminis  nlciscens.  If 
a  Saracenian  prince  was  here  meant,  it 
would  be  a  remarkable  proof  that  the  opin- 
ions of  Adoptianism  were  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Mohammedans.  Tet  it  is 
possible  the  reference  was  to  a  West-Goduc 
monarch,  if  we  can  only  suppose,  that  in 
the  then  political  state  of  Spain,  such  » 
monarch  was  to  be  fbund  in  that  coumnr. 

7  Duo  popvli  duae  eccteiiaa^  •  v*  ^^^ 
titsLc 
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iroread  ti^yond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
T^nme.  Folk,  bishop  of  ITrgellis,  being  the  most  distinguished  repre^ 
sentatiye  and  champion  of  Adoptianism,  it  foUowed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  Frankish  empire  must  be  brought  to  participate  in  this 
dispute^  Both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Felix  agree  in  representing 
him  as  a  man  distinguished  for. his  piety  and  Christian  zeal.  The 
fragments  of  his  writings  which  we  possess  evince  his  superiority  not 
only  to  Elipandus,  but  to  all  his  antagonists,  in  acuteness  of  intellect. 
Eminent  above  all  other  theological  writers  of  this  age,  for  the  calm 
and  uhimpassioned  manner  in  which  he  stated  his  opinions,  the  only 
great  defect  to  be  observed  in  his  character  as  an  author,  is  the  fre- 
quei^  obscurity  of  his  style,  which  was  owing  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
particular  form  of  tho  Latin  language,  as  then  cultivated  in  Spam.^ 

The  spread  of  this  controversy  into  the  Frankish  provinces  led  the. 
emperor  Charles  to  cause  the  matter  to  be  investigated  by  an  assem- 
bly convened  at  Begensburg,  in  the  year  792,  before  which  Feli^  him* 
self  was  summoned  to  appear.  His  doctrines  were  here  condenmed, 
and  he  himself  consented  to  a  recantation.  The  emperor  thereupon 
sent  him  to  Rome ;  a  procedure  which  may  be  easily  explained,  partly 
from  the  emperor's  undeniable  respect  for  the  Bomish  church,  without 
whose  aid  and  couQsel  he  wsis  unwilling  to  take  a  step  in  any  affiur  of 
moment,  and  partly  from  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
Felix.  At  Bome,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  explanations 
which  had  been  thus  far  made  by  FeUx  would  give  complete,  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  arrested  and  coined ;  and,  while  in  prison,  was  in: 
duced  to  prepare  a  new  written  recantation.  Of  course,  these  recan- 
tatipns  of  Felix  did  not  proceed  from  any  change  that  had  really  taken 
place  in  his  nlode  of  thinking,  a  thing  which  could  not  possibly  be  so 
brought  about.  On  his  return  home,  he  repented  having  denied  his 
own  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  betook  himself  to  those  parts  of 
Spain  which  were  under  the  Saracenic  dominion,  where  he  could  on/3e 
more  express  his  conviction^  with  freedom.  Upon  this  the  Spanish 
bishops  issued  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  to  the  Franks 
ish  bishops ;  the  latter  a  polemical  writing,  which  entered  fully  into 
the  defence  of  Adoptianism  ;.  and  they  proposed  both  a  new  examina- 
tion,  and  the  restoration  of  FeUx  to  lus  former  place..  These  letters 
the  emperor  sent  to  pope  Hadrian.  But  without  awaiting  his  decision, 
the  emperor  caused  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  council  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  the  year  794.  The  decision  of  this  coun- 
cil, as  might  be  expected,  went  against  Adoptianism ;  and  the  empe- 
ror now  sent  the  transactions  of  the  synod,  together  iitith  a  letter  cer- 
tifying his  own  approval  of  them,  to  Elipandus,  and  the  other  Spanish 
bishops.  . 

When  the  Frankish  church  first  becaihe  enlisted  in  these  controvert 
sies,  Alcuin  was  absent  in  England.  But  having  in  the  meantime  re- 
tamed  to  Frankfort,  as  he  held  the  first  place  among  the  theologjana 

■  ^  Yet  the  incdrrectness  of  the  copj  of    dowa  to  ai,  is  also  to  be  taken  into  ao- 
tba'declarationsefiFeliz,  which  become    eoont  .  . 
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6f  the  Fraridfih  church,  the  emperoi*  Charles  was  especially  anxiotw  to 
employ  his  influeiice  for  the  suppression  of  Adoptianism.  At  first, 
Alcuin  availed  himself  of  the  acquaintance  -which  he  had  formed  with 
Felix  at  some  earlier  period,*  and  wrote  him  a  letter  breathing  all  the 
spirit  of  Christian  love.  He  begged  him  not  to  destroy  by  tiiis  one 
word  so  much  that  was  good  arid  true  in  his  writings,  and  thus  bring 
to  nought  the  efforts  of  a  life  Spent  froB^  his  youth  upwards  in  works 
of  piety.  To  the  party  of  Felix,  he  opposed  the  authority  of  the  en- 
tire church.  The  controversy  —  he  sajd  —  was,  in  truth,  about  a  sin- 
gle word,  a  superficial  judgment,  we  must  allow,  and  refuted  by  the- 
conduct  of  Alcuin  hhnself  in  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  difference. 
As  he  had  requested  Felix,  in  this  letter,  to  try  to  draw,  off  Elipandiis 
from  his  error,  so  he  wrote  to  the  latter  a  fiiendly  and  respectful  epis- 
tie,  in  which  hfi  entreated  him  to  use  his  influence  on  Felix  for  the 
same  purpose.  Next,  he  composed  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  x>t 
Adoptianism,  which  he  addressed  to  tiie  clergy  and  monks  in  the 
French  provinces  bordering  on  Spain,»  and 'which  was  designed  to  for- 
tify them  against  the  influence  of  the  erroneous  opinions  coming  from 
that  quarter.  But  Felix  did  not  feel  himself  touched  in  the  least  by 
tiiose  passages  from  the  older  father?  which  Alcuin  had  quoted  against 
him,  and  in  a  work  from  his  own  pen,  defended  himself  at  length,  and 
endeavored  to  prove  the  correctness  of  'his  doctrines.  Alcuin,  in  his 
letter,  had  opposed,  to  the  smaU  party  of  the  Adoptianists,  the  uniform 
agreement  of  the  whole  church,  which  led  Felix  to  unfold  in  this  work  ■ 
his  own  idea  of  the  church ;  and  on  this  point,  we  may  assuredly  dis- 
cover in  him  a  very  liberal  tendency,  widely  departing  from  the  system 
of  the  Romish  church.  "  We  believe  and  confess  —  said  he  —  a  holy 
Catholic  church,  which  diffused  through  the  whole  world  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Apostles,  is  founded  on  our  Lord  Christ,  as  on  an  im- 
movable rock  (therefore  not  on  Peter)^ — but  the  church  may  also, 
sometimes,  consist  of  few."^  Elipandus,  at  a  subsequent  time,  an- 
swered Alcuin  in  a  letter  filled  with  violence  and  bitterness.  '  He  up- 
braids bim  on  the  score  of  his  wealth,  stating  that  he  owned  twenty 
thousand  slaves.s.  In  opposition  to  the  authority  attached  tounivep- 
sality,  Elipandus  said :  Where  two  or  three  are  assembled  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  there  Christ  is,  as  he  promised,^'  in  the  midst  of  ' 

'  See  his  short  letter  to  Felix,  express-  habet,  est  qui  non  habet  ct.  habet    As  re- 

ing  esteem  and  love  for  Mm  and  asking  for  gards  the  second :  hominem  vero  ad  menm 

an  interest  in  his  prayers.  numquam  comparavi  servitiam,  sed  magis 

*  In  Gothia.  devota  caritate  omnibus  Christi  Dei  mei 

*  In  Christo  Domino  velut  solida  petra  famulis  servire  desiderans. 

fhndatam.  .  '  In  accordance  with  this,  are  also  the 

*  Aliquando  vero  ecclesia  in  exiguis  est.  declarations  of  Elipandus,  in  the  above 
See  c.  Feliecm  1.  L    See  791.  92.  cited  letter  to  Migetius.    In  opposition  to 

*  As  it  regards  the  first,  Alcuin,  in  his  the  extravagant  titles  which  the  latter  seems 
tetteir  to  the  three  spiritual  delegates  of  the  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Roman  church, 
e,mperor,.say8.on  the  other  hand  (opp.  T.  L  Elipandus  says  (1.  c.  p.  534) :  Hacc  omnia 
P.  n.  p.  860),  In  ^  the  holding  of  worldly  amens  ille  spiritus  tc  ita  intelligdre  docmt 
goods,  everything 'depends  on  the  temper  Nos  Vero  «  contrario  non  de  sola  lioma  do- 
of  the  heart,  quo  animo  quis  habeat  seen-  Ihinum  Pdtro  dixi§sc  credimus :  Tu  es  Pe- 
Imn,  aliud  est  habere  seculnm,  aliud  est  h$-  trus,  scilicet  finnitaa  fidei,  et super  banc  pe- 
heri  a  seculo.    Est  qui  habet  divitias  et  non  fram  aedificabo  ecdesiam  meam,  qod  do 
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them.  ,  The  broad  way,  in  which  the  multitude  go,  was  a  way  leading 
to  destractioD ;  bat  the  narrow  way,  which  but  few  travel,  waa  the  one 
that  <  led  to  ererlastmg  life.  Qod  had  chosen  not  the  rich,  but  the 
poor.^  As  the  work  of  Felix  against  Alcuin  had,  in'  the  meantimey 
been  sent  to  the  emperor  Charles,  ^e  latter  called  upon  Alcuin  to  re- 
fute it.  But  Alcuin  begged  that  so  important  a  matter  should  not  be 
devolved  on  him  alpne,  but  that  the  work  of  Felix  should  also  be  sent 
to  the  pope,  to  Paulinus  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  Theodore  bishop  of 
Orleajos,  and  to  Eichbon  oishop  of  Triers.  AH  these  should  engage  in 
the  refutation  of  it.  If  they  agreed  in  their  arguments,  this  would  be 
evidence  of  the  truth.  If  ^ot,  that  should  stand  valid,  which  most 
fully  accorded  with  the  testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  an- 
cient fathers.^  Thus  it  appears  that  key  tooj  ivaa  not  for  alhmng  iJie 
pope  an  absolute  power  of  decmon  in  matters  of  faith.  The  emperor 
adopted  this  plan.  He  caused  the  work  of  Alcuin  in  refutation  of  Fe- 
lix,3  to  be  read  in  his  presence,  to  which  he  listened  with  such  critical 
care  as  to  mark  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  capablei  of  improvement,  and 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  send  Alcuin  a  list  of  passages  which  in  his 
own  view  needed  correction.^  And  inasmuch  as  Adoptianism  had 
found,  its  wjiy  among  many  of  the  clergy,  monks  and  laity  in  the  Frank- 
ish  provinces  bordering  on  Spain,  the  emperor  considered  it  necessary 
to  send  a  clerical  committee  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  countep- 
acting  it.  ,  For  this  business,  he  chose  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniana  in 
Languedoc,  Leidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  Nefrid,  bishop  of  Nar- 
bonne.  These  prelates  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  conference  with  Felix 
himself  in  the  to^vn  of  Urgell.  They  here  promised  him^  that  if  he 
would  come  into  the  Fraitkish  kingdom,  they  would  not  proceed  against 
him  with  violence,  but  that  a  calm  investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  subject  in  dispvte,  on  rational  grounds.  Confiding  in  tins  prom- 
ise, he  appeared  before  a  synod  at  Aix,  in  the  year  799,  in  the  pros-* 
ence  of  the '  eriiperor  himself.  The  promise  was  sacredly  observed ; 
and  here  the  abbot  Alcuin  disputed  with  him  for  a  long  time.     At 

nnivcrsali  ccclesia  catliolica^perumversam  cndnm  aut  snillum  sang^ninem  et  snffoca- 

■orbem  in  pace  diffusa..   He  deniands'  of  turn  rndis  est  ant'  inernditofi.     Bat  the 

^im,  how  it  <?oald  }>c  rqconcilcd  with  the  pope  pronounced  the  anathema  on  those 

assertion,  that  the  Roman  church  was  tlie  who  maintained  this,  see  Espana  Sagrada, 

ecclesia  sine  macula  et  mpi,  that  the  Ro-  T.  V.  1.  c.  pJig.  514.      He  also  declarecl 

ipan  biiihop  Idberius  had  been  condemned  against  those  who  following  likewise  the 

along  with  heretics'?    It  must  no  doubt  principles  of  Elipandus,  believed  there  was 

have  been  the  case,  too,  that  Elipandus  was  nothing  defiling  in  holding  intercpnrse  and 

on  many  points  far  superipr  to  the  popes  eating  with  Jews  and  Saracens, 
ofthesetimcsi  in  Christian  freedom  of  spirit.        *  We  certainly  recognize  in  such  ex-. 

In  the  letter  already  cited,  Elipandus  ear-  pressions  the  archbishop  of  an  oppressed 

nestly  contends,  that  nodiing  barely  cxter-  church, 
nal.  nothing  that  comes  from  without  can        '  See  ep.  69. 

defile  the  man.    But  to  pope  Hadrian  such        '  His  seven  books  i^ainst  Felix,  which 

principles  appeared  offensive.     In  Rome,  as  they  contain  many  fragments  frofii  the 

at  this  period,  the  apostolical  decree,  Acts  works  of  Felix  himself,  are  the  most  im- 

15,  ^e  barely  temi>orary  Significance  of  portant  source  of  information  on  the  sob- 

which  was  re<'ognized  in  Augu^tin's  time,  ject  of  his  doctrines, 
was  held  to  be  of  perpetual  validity.    The        *  Ep.  85  to  the  emperor.    Gratiaa  agi- 

dclegates  of  the  pope  had  to  dispute  with  mns,  quod  libellum  auribus  sapientiae  ves- 

persons  in  Spain  who  maintained,  in  the  trae  recitari  fecistis  et  ^ood  notari  jussisti» 

ienae  of  Elipandus,  that,  qui  non  ederit  po-  eirata  illins  et  remisisUs  ad  corrigendom. 
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length,  he  decUred  hiia^lf  to  be  convinced ;  end  Alcuin'  supposed, 
that  through  divme  grace,  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  ancient  fathers 
arrayed  against  him,  a  true  eonviction  had  been  wrought  in  his  mind.i 
At  ttie  same  time  however  he  betrays  a  shade  of  suspicion  with  regard 
to  the  sincerity  of  FeUx.^  In  his  work  against  Elipandus,  be  testifies 
his  joy,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  over  the  supposed  conversion  of 
Felix.  The  manner  in  which  the  truly  devout  and  gentle  Alcuin  re- 
ceived and  conversed  with  FeUx.  at  Aix,  no  doubt  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  latter,  and  he  afterwards  testifies  his  love  towards  him.' 
But  although,  perhaps,  th^  imposing  character  of  the  assembly  and  the 
exposing  of  some  dangerous  consequences  to  which  his  expressions 
might  lead,  produced  on  him  a  momentary  impression,  and  forced  him 
to  yield,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  probable  in  itself,  that  the'man,  who  in 
theological  dialectics  excelled  his  opponents,  could  have  been  induced 
by  a  single  disputation,  to  alter  that  mode  of  apprehending  doctrines 
which  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  constitVition  of  his  mind.  As 
his  sincerity  or  his  firmness  was  not  fuUy  trusted,  he  Was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  his  bishopric,  but  was  placed  under  the  oversight  of  Leid- 
rad  arckbishop  of  Lyons.  •  He  drew  up  himself  a'form  of  recantation 
for  the  benefit  of  his  former  adherents,  iii  whidh  rejecting  the  phrasCy 
"Adoption,"  He  still  endeavored  to  hold  clearly  apart  the  predicates^ 
of  the  two  natures.  The  delegates  already  mentioned  were  afterwards 
sent  for  a  spcond  time,  in  the  year  800,  to  visit  those  districts ;  where 
according  to  Alcuin's  report,*  tiiey  labored  with  success,  having  induced 
ten  thousand  persons  to  recant.  Felix  lived  in  Lyons  till  the  year  816  : 
and  it  is  clear  from  i*eiiable  evidence,  that  he  continued  to  retain  unal- 
tered his  type  of  doctrine  concerning  the  perscHi  of.  Christ,  with  which 
Agnoetism  was  closely  connected.  He  endeavored  to  bring  thos^  who 
conversed  with  him  to  concede,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour, 
while  on  earth,  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  humanity,  was  iiot,  jud^ng 
^  from  his  own  ^fessions  with  regard  to  himself,  absolutely  unlimited. 
Agobard,  who  Succeeded  Leidrad  as  archbishop  of  Lyons,  having  heard 
of  such  remarks  by  Felix,  asked  him,  if  he  really  thought  thus.  Felix 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  But  when  Agobard  placed  before  him  a  col- 
lection of  the  sayings  of  the  older  fathers,  directly  opposed  to  this  view, 
he  promised  to  take  all  possible  pi^  to  arrive  at  a  better  knowledge  ^ 
-^  words  however,  which  still  implied,  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
adopt  a  diflferent  opinion  f  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  merely  sought 
to  get  rid  of  a  dispute.  Besides,  a  card  of  his  was  found,  aft)er  his 
death,  written  over  with  questions  and  answers,  in  which  the- theory 
of  distinction  maintained  by  Adoptianism  was  clearly  asserted.^ 

'  Ep..76.    Divina  dementia  visitante  cor       *  See  ep.  92. 
illins  novissime  falsa  opinione  se  sednctum  >      ^  Promisit  se  omnis  emcndadoais  dili* 


;as  est  getitiam  sibimet  adhibiturnm. 

*  Nos  vero  cordis  illias  secreta  nescicntes  •  See  the  tract  composed  by  Agobard,  on 

occultoram  jadici  caasam  dimisimas.  this  account,  against  the  doctrines  of  Felix 

■  Alcnin  ep.  92.    Multum  amat  me,  to-  — the  last  in  this  controversy, 
tunqne  odium,  quod  haboit  m  me,  vcrsum 
«t  in  taritatis  dttlcedinem. 
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n.  In  the  Greek  Church. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  cultivation  of  letters  had  been  preserved 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  Latin^;  though  all  true  intellectual 
progress  had  long  since  been  suppressed  by  a  pbKtical  and  spiritual 
despotism*.  There  was  the  want  of  a  living,  self-moving,  creative 
spirit,  to  animate  the  inert  mass  of  collected  materials.  In  interpret- 
ing the  sacred  writings,  the  chief  object  was,  to  bring  together  the  ex- 
positions of  the  older  fixthers,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible, — out  of  which  collections  afterwards  arose 
the  80K5alled  Catenae  (cbiqcu)  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Monophy- 
rite  controversies  had  at  length  Contributed  in  a  special  manner  to 
awaken  the  dialectic  spirit,  which  derived  fresh  nourishment  from  the 
study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  fresh  practice  from  the  pi^ 
longed  controversies  with  the  Monophysites.  The  same  causes  tended 
to  promote  an  abstract,  dialectical  method  of  expounding  the  doctrinesi 
of  faith,  which  wgs  employed  chiefly  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  doctrine*  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  less  attention  being  paid 
to  the  practical  element  in  the  system  of  faith.  *  An  undue  stres^  wa» 
laid  on  a  formal  orthodoxy,  to  the  neglect  of  practical  Christianity ; 
and  beside  the  former  an  external  holiness  of  works,  or  a  piety  consist- 
ing in  the  observance  of  outward  forms,  or  bound  lip  with,  and  upheld 
by  superstition,  could  peacefully  proceed.  This  dialectical  tendei^cy, ' 
^i<*h  seizing  upon  the  results  of  the  doctrinal  controversies,'  elaborated 
and  arranged  tiiem,  produced,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  most  impor' 
tant  doctrinal  text-book  of  ihe  Greek  ^church,  which  was  entitled, 
"^n  accurate  summary  of  the  ortlwdox  faith/^  (^oixQt^^g  hboag  j^g 
igd'odo^ov  mazB(&gj^  drawn  up  near  the'  be^nning  of  that  century  by 
the  Hionk  John  of  Damascus;  where  the. expositions  of  doctrine  are 
^ven  for  the  most  part  in  the  expressions  of  the  older  fathers,  espe^ 
cii^y  the  three  great  teJEichers  from  Cappadocia.  Nevertheless,  in  me 
Greek  church,  &e  6ri^al  and  free  development  of  spiritual  life  was 
too  scanty  to  allow  any  such  important  creation  to  start  forth  here  out 
of  the  union  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  dialectical  tendencies,  as  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  Western 
church. 

Monastioism  had  ever  continued  in  the  Greek  church  to  maintain  an 
important  influence ;  an  Influence,  too,  which  in  kind  differed  entirely 
from  that  which  prevailed  ii^  the  Western  church  of  this  period ;  for 
the  predominant' contemplative  tendency  had  still  been  preserved  in  it, 
and  hence  the  Greek  monasteries  were  the  favorite  seats  of  a  mystical 
theology.  At  these  places,  ^ho  writings  which,  as  we  i^marked  in  the 
history  of  the  preceding  period,  were  forged  under  the  name  of  Diony- 
auB  the  Areopagite,  had  an  unbounded  influence.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  spread  of  these  writings  was  due  in  the  first  place ,  to 
opponents  of  the  donunant  church,  and  that  while  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  these  men^  the  church  waa  familiar  with  the  arguments  against 
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their  genuineness.  The  Severians  (a  party  of  4he  Monophysites)  at 
a  conference  with  theologians  of  the  Catiiolie  church  held  at  Con- 
stantinople in  533,  adduced  among  other  thkgs,  testimonies  &om  these 
writings  in  favor  of  their  opinions'.  But  their  opponents  refused  to 
admit  such  testimonies  as  genuine,  alleging  that,  as  these  writings 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  rieitiier  CyriH  in  the  cpntro- 
versy  with  Nestorius,  nor  Athanasius  in  ttie  conkoveraes  with  Anus, 
bad  made  any  use  of  them,  it  wa<8  sufficiently  evident,  that  they  could 
not  be  so  old  as  was  pretended.'  A  certain  presbyter,  Theodoras^ 
composed,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  work  in  defeAce  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  Dionyaan  writings  ;9  and  &om  what  is  known  to  us  re^ 
specting  the  contents  of  that  work,  it  is  clear  that  the  genuineness  of 
thpse  writings  was  impugned  on  right  grounds.  The  arguments  against 
them  were  four,  1.  That  none  of  the  later  church-teachers  cited  them. 
2.  That  Eusebius,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  older  fiBbthers, 
makes  no  mention  of  them.  3.  That  they  are  Med  with  comments  on 
church  traditions  which  had  arisen  only  by  degrees,  and  had  been  pro- 
gressively shaping  themselves  into  form,,  during  a  Iqng  period  of  time, 
in  which  they  had  received  many  additions.  4.  Xhat  in  them  were^ 
cited  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  though  he  lived  After  Di(mysius.  Never^ 
theless,  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  was  too  littie'  prevalent  in  this 
period,' and  the  forbe  of  that  symbolizing,  mystical  and  contemplative 
bent  of  mind  was  too  potent  to  allow  any  chance  of  .victory  to  argu- 
ments based  on  grounds  of  criticism.  Now  by  means  of  these  writings, 
the  elements  of  New-Platonism  and,'ia  part,  of  the  older  Alexandrian 
theology  were  transferred  into  the  later  Greek  church ;  and  a^,  in  eaiv 
lier  tim^,  there  had  been  formed,  out  of  the  ^ame  elements,  a  certain 
religious  Idealism,  which  spiritualized  rigid  Judaism  and  the  sensual 
rit^s  of  Pa^an  religions,  so  the  recurrence  of  a  like  phenomenon  might 
be  expected  in  the  Greek  church. 

A  theology  which  had  sunk  ijito  this  spiritualizing  mode  of  interpret 
tation  could  idopf'the  whole  round  of  .superstitious  notions  connected 
with  the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images ;  and  by  thi^  spiritualization 
place  them  on  a  firmer  basis ;  while  the  people,  who  were  profoilndly 
ignorant  of  this  contemplative  theology,  would  apprehend  the  whole 
in  the  grossest  material  fo«n.  By  distinguishing  two  diflferent  posi- 
tions, a  mode  of  appi^ehension  by  symbols,  and  another  which  stripped 
away  everything  symbolical,  and  soared  to  tiie  intuition  of  pure  ideas  ; 
by  distinguishing  a  humanizing  and  a  <2^humanizii\g,  a  positive  and  a 
negative  mode  rf  apprehension  (a  '^«oioyia  xaVagjartxjy  and  dnocpa- 
Tixy)  ;3  a  way  was.cOntrived  for  blending  with  that  idealism  the  whole., 
syiiem  of  church  ordinances  and  customs.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  these  writings  led  to  a  fulsome  style  of  language, 
easily  inclining  to  exaggeration,  which  marred  the  simplicity  of  the 

^  See  the  Acta  of  the  OoUatio  Constao-  cited  what  Theodore  said  in  refutation  of 

tinopoUtana  of  the  year  533,  Hai*duiii.  Con-  the  weighty  aiguments,  is  to  be  found  in 

cil.  11.  1163.  Photius  Bibliotheca  pag.  1. 

."The  notice  of  Its  contents,  where  we  'As  this  (Kstinction  had  been  already 

have  only  to  regret  that  Photius  has  not  Used  by  Fbiio  j  see  VoL  L 
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spspeL  lEVott  the  same  cfrase  arose  also  a  singular  combinatioD  of 
malectical  and  mystical  theology,  whereby  the  dogmatism  of  the  nnder- 
itanding  became  permeated  by  a  certain  element  of  religious  mtoition 
and  of  die  feryor  of  the  feelings.  We  may  consider  as  a  re^resentaiiye 
of  4his  dialectical,  contemplatiye  tendency,  the  monk  Max^iy^ns,  in  the 
seventh  century,  a  man  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  profundity  of 
intellect.  He  had  filled  an  important  station  at  the  imperial  court,  as 
ttie  emperor's  firjt  secretary ,i  and  was  in  the  way  of  attaining  to  still 
higher  posts,  but  partiy  for  tiie  purpose,  of  holding  £Btst  his  convictions 
amid  the  Monotheletic  controversies,  he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  finally  became  an  abbot.  It  is  evident  from  his 
works,  that  the  writings  of  Gregoryv  of  Nyasa  and  of  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  had  .exerted  a  very  considerable  influence  on  ^is  mode  of 
thinking  in  theology.  The  ^grand'  features  of  a  coherent  system  may 
be  discovered  in  them,  together  with  many  fruitM  and  pregnant  ideas^ 
which,  if  he  had  developed  himself  afitd  acted  his  part  under  more 
ft.vorable  circumstances,  might  have  b^en  the  means  of  leading  him- 
self and  others  to  an  original  construction  of  the,  Ohristian  system  of 
faith  and  morals.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  endeavor- 
ing to  p^mote  a  vital,  practical  Christianity,  flowing  out  of  tiie  dispo- 
aition  of  the  heart,^  'in  opposition  to  a  dead  faith  and  outward  works. 
The  solid  inward  worth  and  importance  of  this  individual  induces  us 
to  dwell  the  longer  upon  his  ^cuharities,  and  to  give  the  fi^er  expo* 
sition  of  the  ideas  which  lie  at  the  centre  of  his  theology. 

Christianity,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  forms  tne  exact  mean  betwixt  the 
6x>  narrow  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  in  Judaism,  and  the  too 
broad  one  of  the -deification  of  nature  in  paganism ;  and  this  mean  is 
expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  .^  The  highest  end  of  the 
whole  creation  he  supposed  to  be  the,  intimate  union  into  which  God 
entered  with  it  through  Christ  —  when,  without  detriment  to  his  im* 
mutability,  he  assumed  human  naturo  into  personal  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  humanity  godlike ;  Gx>d  becoming  man  without 
i)hange  of  his  own  essence,  and  deceiving  hun^an  nature  into  union 
with  himself  without  its  losing  aught  that  belongs  to  its  peculiar 
essence.  It  was  with  a  view  to  secure  this  point,  that  he  attached  so 
much  k^portance  also  to  the  articles  touching  the  union  of'  the  two 
natures  in  which  each  retains  without  change  its  own  peculiar  proper-, 
ties.*    The  end  and  purpose  of  the  redemption  was  not  solely  to 

'IIporo{'i^7roypa^e^cruv/9a(r<X<«0^^iro/*>     hnKovpov  hx^^^  '^  rvpawovijav  rb  rf/^ 

.  *  To  the  authorities  of  the  Greek  Cithers  ExpOsit.  in  orat.  Doxn.  I.  f.  856. 
against  slavery,  let  us  here  add  that  of  Maxi-  '  The  antithesis  of  the  dieurroX^  and  tine 
mus.  He  regarded  slavery  as  a  dissolu-  ovaro?^  r^c  ^eoTfiTo^^  on  one  side,  the 
tioo,  introduced  by  sin^  of  the  oKginal  unity  KarafupiCttv.Titv  fiiav  upxifv^  on  the  others 
of  human  nature,  as  a  denial  of  the  original  the  fila  upxVi  but  arevff  Koi  ttreAi^c.  See 
dignity  of  man's  nature,  created  after  the  tho  cx|X)sition  of  the.  Paternoster.  Max- 
ima^ of  God,— while  it  was  the  aim  of  usri  opera  ed«  Oombefis.  T.  I.  f..365. 
Christianity  to  restore  the  9ri^iivi\^ relation.  *  Qujaest.  So  8^rlpturam,.p.  45  and  if.  209. 
He  says  of  slavery :  n  ryC  aur^f  dtj^von  QeoO  a^paffrwf  vvepaya^og  (iov^f  to  thO 
wapd  yvufifjv  diaipeatc  ^vaeutfy  uTifU>v  iroi-  fhliilroeat  of  whie|i'  ^il  else  is  hai  prepara- 
ovfievfi  rdv  irord  ^vaiv    SfiortfioVf   voftov  tory;   uTpenruf  lyKpa^^ai  rg  fvcei  TWt 
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cleanse  hnman  naif;ure  from  sin,  but  to  eleyate  it  to  a  higher  stage 
than  it  cotdd  attain  by  its  origina]  powers-— to  raise  it  up  to  an  tin- 
changeable,  divine  life.'  Hence  the  history  o£  creation  falls  into  two 
grand  dii^ions,  —  the  preparation  for  that  assumption  of  human 
nature  bj  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  deification  of  human  nature  pn>- 
gressivel J  unfolding  itself  out  of  this  fact,  in  all  such  as  become  sos- 
ceptible  of  it  by  the  bent  of  their  will,  even  to  the  attainment  of  per- 
fect blessedness.^  Accordingly  he  often  speaks  of  a  continual  incar- 
xtation  of  the  Logos  in  believers,  in  so  far  as  the  human  life  is  taken  / 
up  iato  union  with  Christ,  and  permeated  by  the  principle  of  his  divine 
liie.*^  And  he  considers  tlie  soul  of  the  individual,  who  thus  begets  a 
divine  life  ou^  of  him'self,  as  a  ^^soto^iog.^  As  the  Logos,  being  God, 
was  the  creator  of  the  woman,  whom,  from  love  to  mankind,  he  ca\ised 
to  become  his  mother  so  far  as  it  concerned  his  bodily  generation  as  a 
man-*— so  the  Logos  in  us,  is  in  the  first  place  the  creator  of  faith, 
and  then  a  son  ^f  th^  faith  that  is  in  us,  embodying  himself,  by  thd 
virtues  that  spring  out  of  faith,  in  Christian  action.^  Now  as  human 
nature  wte  so  formed  by  God  as  to  be  the  organ  of  a  divine  life  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  the  finite  creation,  as  to  be  Capable  of  receiving 
a  higher  principle,  and  of  being  permeated  thereby,  though  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  the  peculiar  essence  given  to  it  by  creation,  a 
way  was  .provided  in  this  tiieory  for  establishing  a  harmonious  con- 
nection between  creation  and  redemption,  nature  and  grace,  the  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  revelation :  and  the  scattered  hints 
pointing  at  this  connection  we  may  consider  as  the  luminous  points  of  his 
system.  ''  The  faculty  of  seeking  after  the  godlike,^  has  been  implanted 
in  hpman  nature  by  its  Creator ;  but  it  is  first  enabled  to  arrive  at  the 
revelation  of  the  godlike  by  the  supervening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Sut  as  this  original  faculty  has,  m  consequence  of,  sin,  become  sup- 
pressed by  the  predominance  of  sense,  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Sp^t 
must  supervene,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  ^ulty  to  its  pris- 
tine freedom  and  purity.  We  cannot  properly  say,  that  grace,  by 
itself  alone,  and  independent  of  the  natural  faculty  of  knowledge, 
communicates  to  the  righteous  the  knowledge  of  mysteries ;  ^  for  in  that 
case  we  must  suppose,  that  tiie  prophets  understood  nothing  at  all  ^of 
what  was  revealed,  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  little  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  they  attained  to  true  knowledge  by  seeking  for  it  with  the 
natural  faculty  alone;  for  thus  we  should  make  all  supervention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  super|uous.  When  St.  Paul  says,  The  one  and  the 
self-same  Spirit,  which  worketh  in  all,  divideth  to  every  man  severally 
to  he  will,  this  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  tne  Holy  Spirit  wills 
that  which  is  suited  to  each  individual ;  so  as  to  guide  the  spiritual 

^b^pwiruiMftd  T^c  'ca^'  iytrbaraaiv  iXii^o^i       **  £x))08Stk>ii  of  the  Paternoiter,  p.  854. 
tvwtew^y  iavTifi  6h  rifif  t^vaiv  uvaXXoiuTt^        *  Kard  -ri^v  frpofiv  naic  Aperaic  <n*/taTa6' 
kvCkfai  lifv  av^ponlvffv,  foof* 

dianTucurtv,    Quaest  in  f»cript  f.  157.  &waM€ic, 

•  L.  c.  p.  45.  '  .  '  Xupl(  rwv  r^f  yvdatu^  SeKtucuv  /Mrd  * 


»«C. 


'  'O  xp^^trdc  iUi  ruv  au^oftivuv  oapKoifju^    ^wttv  iwafiiuv. 
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iSbiTing  of  tiioee  who  sre  seeking  aft^  the  godlike  to  its  desired 
^d.i  Accordingly,  the  Holy  Spirit  works  not  wisdom  in  the  saints, 
without  ja  xoiQd  wUch  is  susceptible  of  it  ;-^  it  works  not  knowledge^ 
without  the  recipient  faculty  of  reason ;  —  it  works  not  faith,  without 
a  rational  oonvietioi;!  respecting  the  future  and  tilie  invisible  ;^-^  it 
works  not  the  gift  of  miraculous -Healing,  withotit  a  natui^  philan-; 
thropy ;  —  and,  in  a  word,  it  produces  ho  charisma  whatsoerer,  withouii 
the  Tccipieht  faculty  for  each.3  .The  grace  of  the  SjSrit  des^ys  iio| 
in  iiie  lelast  the  natural  faculty,  but  much  rather  makes  that  faouHyj 
wjhich  has  beoQme  inapt  by  unnatural  use,  cmce  more  efficient,  bj^ 
employing  it  conformably  to  its  nature,  when  it  leads  it  to  the.  cont^uH 
plation  of  the  godlike."*  ! 

So,  in  like  n^anner,  tho.  union  of  the  divine,  .and  hjuman  natures  m 
Christ  corresponds  to  the  mutual  adaptation  to  each  other  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  elements  in  believers.  ''  As  the  Logos  could  not  havQ 
wrought  the  natural  works  of  the  body  after  a  manner  worthy  of  (Jod, 
without  a  body  ammated  by  a  rational  soul,  so  neither  could  the  Holy  Spi- 
^  rit  produce  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries,  without  a  faculty  seeking 
af^r  knowledge  in  the'  i^ay  of  nature."  s'  All  Christian  contempla- 
tion and  action  are  s6  brougiht  about  in  believers,  that  God  works 
within  them  as  his  i^truments,<'  and  the  odon  contributes  nothing 
thereto  but  a  disposition  that  wills  what  is  good.^  In  conformity  with 
this  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  of  revelation  to  the 
recipiency  of  man,  which  is  the  Condition  of  it,  Maximus  supposes  a 
progressive  development  of  the  divine  revelations,  according  to  the 
point  attained  by  the  individuals  to  be  educated.  Hence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  revelation  and  agency  of  Ok)d,  was  connected  with 
forms  of  sense,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  man  from  sensible 
things  to  spiritual.8  As  he  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  a  communion 
with  the  divine  soiliree  of  life  imparting  itself  to  man,  which  man  id 
enabled  to  appropriate  by  means  of  the  organ  originally  implanted  in 
lus  nature,  and  now  pnce  more  unfolded  to  freedom^  so.  he  apprehend^ 
the  idea  of  faith  as  the  internal  fact  of  this  appropriation.  JBut  it  is 
from  faith  that  this  divine  life  must  first  unfold  itself — from  faith 
penetrating  into  the  disposition  df  th^  man,  incorporating  itself  with 
his  actions,  ruling  him  in  the  form  of  love ;  and  together  with  this 
love,  as  the.  union  with  the  godlike,  arises  \the  life  of  contemplation, 
the  peculiar  element  of  the  Gnostic  point  of  view,  and  the  highest 
thing  of  all ;  but  which  he  considers  not  as  a  mere  theorizing  state 

'  BoifXer'ai  rb  iKodrt^  dijXovoTL  avft^epov  ^vmv  npdc  r^v  rdv  ^eiuV  Karavonmv  elac^ 

eif  irX^po^piav  r^c  awoMft  ruv  hctCfi'  ywoa. 

>o(fVT€tv  rd  i^ela  ^evewf.  ^  See  Qnaest  in  script.  59  T.  I.  p.  199; 

'  *Ayei)  r^f  farH  ycwv  koI  Xbyov  ruv  *  and  what  follows^ 

luXkivruv  Kol  naoL  Te«f  li/drputv  irXtipo-  •  Tlaaav  iv  ^fuv  6^  hpyavoic  d  i^edf  iiri- 

fopioQ.                     '  reXei  npa^iv  Koi  ^iupiw. 

'  X«pif  T^f  huwToi  deKTUcnc  Heoc  re  1  nX^  r^c  ^Xowr^r  rd  JcaAd  dtv&iffeoc. 

Kot  6vydftn»c.  Qnaest  in  script.  54  p.  159. 

« *H  ;t^*C  oitSofA&c  T^f  ^6(re«c  narapyel  •  The  divine  wisdom,  in  having  respect 

ri^  dvv€ifuv,  iMa  ftakiov  Korapyri^tioav  to4he  hvakoyia  rOv  itpovocvfthuv.  Qnaest 

voXtv  r^  xph^'*^  ^"^  ^^  f^^'^  rpoKov  ^l.p..74^                        ^                         ^' 
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of  misidy  but  aa  tlie  highest  transfiguration  of  Chrigtianity  in  4ihe 
complete  unity  of  life  and  knowledge.  *'  Faith  ---  says  he  ^ —  is  a 
certain  relation- of 'the  soul  to  the  supematuiul  —  the  godlike ;  *  — 
ail  immediate  union  of  the  spirit  with  God,  so  that  the  being  of  Grod 
in  man  is  therewith  necessarily  presupposed.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
and  faith  in  God,  differ  only  in  the  abstract  conception.  Faith  is  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a  determinate-  shape,— 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  faith,  which  has  attained  to  shape  in  a  way 
answering  to  the  di\ine  liie.^  The  faith  which  is  actively  employed 
in  obeying  the  divine  commands  becomes  the  kingdom  of  God,  which 
can  be  known  only  by  those  who- possess  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  nothing  other  than  operative  faith."  In  speaking  against  those 
who  considered  the  charismata  as  isolated  gifts,  simply  communicated 
from  without,  he  says  :  3  "  He  who  has  genuine  faith  in  Christ,  has 
within  him  all  the  chiirismata  collectively.  But  since,  by  reason  of 
our  inactivity,  we  are  far  from  that  active  love  'towards  him,  which 
uhveib  to  us  the  divine  treasures  which  we  bear  within  our  own  souls, 
go  we  justly  belie^»6  that  w^  are  without  the^  divine  -charismata.  K, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith, 'and  in 
him 'are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  andlmowledge,  then  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  our  hearts!  But 
they  reveal  themselves  to  the  heart  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
heart  becomes  pure  through  obedience  to  the  divine  commands."  Of 
love,  he  says,-*  contemplating  it  as  the  perfection  of  the  Christian 
life  —  "  AVhat  kind  of  good  is  there,  which  love  possesses  not  ?  Does 
it  hot  possess  faith,  which  bestows  on  him  that  has  it  as  firm  and 
assured  a  conviction  ol*  the  godlike,  as  the  sensuous  perception  of  the 
eye  can  bestow  of  visible  objects  ?  Does  it  not  possess  a  hope,  which 
represents  to  itself  the  truly  good,  and  grasps  it  more  firmly  than  the 
band  ever  grasps  an  object  which  can.  be  felt  ?  Does  it  not  bestow 
th^  enjoyment  of  tiiat  nWiich  i3  believed .  sind  hoped  for,  when,  by 
virtue  of  the  whole  bent'  of  the  soul,  it  possesses  in  itself  tiie  future 
as  the  present?-''  *  With  regard  to  tjie  union  of  the  theoretical  with 
the  practical  element,  he  says,  that  he  who"  represents  to  himself 
knowtedge  as  something  embodied  iij  action,  and  action  as  something 
instinct  with  knowledge,  has  found  the  right  way  of  true,  divine 
action.  But  he  who  severs  ^e  one  from  the  other,  either  con- 
verts knowledge  into  an  unsubstantial  fancy,  or' action  into  a  lifeless 
shadow.* 

In  describing  how  the  whole  life  qf  the  Christian  should  be  one 
prayer,  Maximus  explains  himself  thus :   Constant  prayer  consists  in 

»  The  irioTic  ^vvofuc  axerix^  ry^  imlp       *  In  a  letter,  T.  11.  p.  220.  ^     ^ 

fvaiv  ofiiaov  rov  iriarevovTOS   irpdc .  rdv        *  Al    iavrijc   wf  irupovra  ra  fie?XovTa 

wtarevofievov^edvTeXeia^hfoaet^g.Qjaoefit  Kara  dut^eaiv  ix^<^^' 
33  in  script  T,  I.  76  and  tke  following.  •  *H  tj^  yvuaiv '  uvvirotrraTov  irevoi^tu 

•  L  c.  1^  fihff  TtiffTtf  aveiSeoc  ^eov  fiaai-  ^avtaaiav  fj  tj^  wpa^w  dijruxov  KaTear^ctv 

Ma  koriv  n  ^^  jiaaiXeia,  marti  ^eomdCt^  eiddlov.    Among  the"  scattered  thoaghts, 

eldoireiroin/Jtevif,  which  harmonize  weU  with  his  other  writ- 

'  In  the  tbongfats  ooncemtng  charitj,  I  iiigs.    L  606.., 
£493. 
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tins,  that  one  has  his  xomd  coii9taii%  directed  to  God  in  true  piety  and 
nncere  aspiratipn ;  thatfhe  whole  Efe  should  be  rooted  and  grounded 
iR  hope  ott  him ;  that  m  everything  one.  doe9  or  suffers,  one's  whole 
reliance  is  placed  oijtly  in  Hitn.^  He  nowhere  suffers  himself  to  fUl 
into  the  mistake,  into  which  the  mystics  were  often  misled,  that  of  con- 
founding together  eternal  life  and  the  present  earthly  existence,  ^e 
thus  contrasts  them:  One  is  thp  relatire  knowledge  of  the  god|ike  by 
conceptionfli,  which'  consists  in  the  striving  after  that  perfect  union 
with  the  object  of  knowledge  which,  in  this  life,  is  not  yet  to  be  at- 
tained ;  the-  other,  the  absolute,  perfect  intuition,  in  immediate  pre- 
sence«  where  knowiedge  bv  conceptioif  retires  into  the  back-ground.* 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  Mazimus  seem  to  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
final  Rfiiversal  restoration,  which  in  fact  is  intimately  connected  also 
with  the  system  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  to  which  he  most  .closely  ad- 
heres. Yet  he  was  ho  much  fettered  by  the  church  system  of  doc- 
trine, distinctly  to' express  any  theory  of  this  sort.^ 

The  first  doctrinal  controversy,  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the 
Gbeek.  church  of  this  period,  originated  portly  in  causes  within  and 
partly  in  causes  withoot  the  \^biu'ch  itself.  |Fhe  internal  cause  wa^ 
the  efhri  to  upfold  from  th^  doctrine  ef  the^  two  natures'  in  Christ  the 
consequences  which  it  involved.  33ie  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  combined  together  in  personal  umon^  while  each  retained,  its  owxi 
attributes  unaltered,  would  if  consistently  carried  out  lead  men  also  to 
suppose  two  forms  of  working  corresponding  to  these  .two  natures ;  as, 
in  &ct,  they  allowed,  to  subsist  along  with  the  two  natures  the  attri- 
butes also,  answering  to  each,  which  remained'  unaltered.  The  exter- 
nal cause  of  these  controversies,  was,  as  had  so  often  been  the  case, 
the  inclinati(xi  of  the. Byzantine  emperors  to  intermeddle  with  eccle^ 
nastical  proc^dings ;  and  ,in  particular,  the  effort,  so  often  made 
withont  success,  and  &om  which  they  still  could  not  desist,  to  bring 
about  a  conciUatioa  of  the.  opposte  idoctrioal  views  existing  in  the 

**  See  his  affxriTiKoc  I.  p.  378.  r^f  KOKiag  /iv^fUtc '  Kcit  nepaaaaov  roilf 

*  11  /ih*  Tuv  ^iuv  yvCtoic  c^Yrrcw^,  ^    irdvrac  <dCiv<K  koI  ft^  tiptOKOvaav  oraalv 

piuc  &Xyd^g  kv  fiovg  vg  iretp^  Kai*  hip-  Ba^  then  h^  adds  KaX  c^tuc  ^9  intyvSaei^ 

yauof  ^cfo  "Xoyoo  Km  vorffjianjv  bXriv  tov  oi  ry  fu^i^ti  rHv  aya^uv  airoXa^eiv  raf 

yvt^iT^ivToc  Kara  ;t*P^v  fie^i^et  napexofi^  diwofui^  nai  eif  rd  apxoiCDt  LwoitarwrdipfaA 

vnv  rlfv  aiff&Tiaiv,  6C  h^  kqt^  r^  fiiXAoo-  ical  6eix&^<u  rbv  ^fttovpyhv  &v€utmp  ?% 

cttu  A^fiv  r^v  imip  ^ai»  imodexoju&a  ^e-  A/fiapriac.     Accoi;diDg  to  this,  then,  God 

»civ   antApTf^    hf9pj<Atfthniv, '    Qnaestk  wiU  fituJlj  be  fflorified  hy  tHe  complete  ex- 

seript  1 210.     .  tirpatum  of  all  evil    let  how,  accerding 

'  In  the  collection  of  AphorisntS  derived  to  nis  own  ideas  he  coold  distingnish  the 

from  Maximns,  the  UaTovrdcrtruprrf  4  20,  hundedge  of  the  highest  good  in  which  all 

T.  L  f.  SSa,  the  rfe-onion  of  all  mttoial  e^  would  paitidpate,  hom ihnparticipaiion  in 

■enoea  with  Qod  n  established  as  the  final  it,  cannot  be  well  seen.     In  expoon^ng 

end :  wpdp  imoSox^v  roi  iravrvf  vdaiv  hi^  CoUos.  3:15  from  different  points  of  view 

^fiaofthnnt  icari  rb  wipac  ruw  aUnfuv.    In  (Qnaest  script  21)  he  had  in  his  mind 

his  kfKtrvceic  icat  AiroKfuaeic  e.  IS.  L  f.  304,  perhi^M  (see  T.  L  £44)  a  final  xedemption 

he  himself  cites  Gregbrjr's  doctrine  con-  eTen  of  &llen  spirits;  since  he  says,  thai 

oening  the  restoration,  and  with  approb**  there  is  also  a  ^oyof  fwariK^Tepoc  koI  inlnf 

tion;  bat  explains  it  thns:  rdg  iro^rpo-  Aortpof,  bat  that  we  are  not  aathorized  to. 

miaac  r^f  i^xnc  dwa^wf  r^  irBparaaet  teljonthe  i^mfipiiTorepaTuv  ^eUni  doy/io^ 
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church,  hj  means  of  formulas  derigned  to^  conceal  the  ezistiag  diSer* 
ences.  It  was  not  merely  a  religious,  but  also  a  political-  interest  by 
which  ihe  Greek  emperor  Heracliis,  whose  arms  were  suocessfui  in 
fecoveiing  Ihe  provinces  r^  from  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Perdana^ 
was  led  to  desire  this.  It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  great  pditical  im- 
portance, to  strengthen  the  power  of  ikt  Gteek  empire  by  reoniting 
the  large  body/ constituting  the  Monoph^te  party,  with  ike  dominant 
chirnch^  of  the  empire,  ^e  interviews  he.  had  hihd  with  Monophyaite 
bishops,  whom  he  happened  to  m^et  in  his  campidgns  during  the  war 
against  tiie  Persians  in  622  and  the  foHowing  years,  inspired  him  witk 
the  thought^  that  the  formpkiry  of  one  divinely  humai^  mode  ^f  work- 
ing and  witling  in  Christ,  might  serve  the  purpose  <^  bringmg  about 
the»  rpsult  which  had  been  so  long  sou^t  in  V^;  and  if  not  to  recon«> 
cile>  at  least  to  render  harmlessto  Hie  nptty  of  the  church,  the  oppo- 
sition between  the  Monophysite  party,. and  flie  Catholic  church  which 
held  fsist  to  the  decisions  of  the  C&ilcedoman .  council.  The  fprmo- 
lary — one  mode  of  Christ's  willing  and  worUng-*- seemed  the  less 
liable  to  give  off0Qce,  because  in  the,  writings  of  &onyfflus  th^  Areopa- 
gite,  which  stood  in  th^  same  high  anthorify  with  both  the  parties,  an 
svegysia  ^eafliQw^  was  set  down  aS'  the  custinguishing  jpredicate  of 
Christ.^  Heraclius  by  no  means  designed  to  make « tins  formulary  of 
doctrine  a  universaQy  dominant  one  in  the  churc^.  He^  was  governed 
here  far  more  by  poUtioal  than  by  doctrinal  motives ;  and  wi&out  tak- 
mg  any  particuhur  interest  in  the  doctrinal  disputes,  or  wishing  to  have 
any  influence  in. determining  tl^  doctrines  of  the  church,  hi9  only  ob- 
ject was  to  employ  this  .formulary  as  a  means  fer  promoting  union  in 
districts  where  the  Monophysite  parfy  was  numerous  and  poweifol^  as 
was*  the  case  in  tiie  Alexandrian  diocese.  .  !I^e  patriardi  'Sergius,'of 
Constantinople,  whom  the  emperor  consulted  touching  the  propriety  d 
.emptying  tiiis  formulsucy,  having  found  noiiiing  offensive  in  it,  he  was 
^  more .  confirmed  in  his  contemplated  .  project.^    Perhaps  the  uiae 

^*It  cannot,  indeed,  be  proved,  that  t^e  stood  jn  no  conneetion  whatever  witJi  th/es^ 

emperor,  when  he  first  hit  ttpon  this  for-  transactions;  and  that  it  was  onlybyocca- 

mnJarv,  had  this  object  in  view.     It  is  sion  of  this  elevution  that  hd  was*  led  to 

nowible,  that  having  heard,  perhaps  >ir(m  make  snqh  a  use  of  this  formnlaxy.    Great 

Monophysite  bishops,  in  conversation,  some  mistakes  are  often,  made,  by  reasoning  back 

SQoh  expression,  imd  not  knowing  what  to  from  some  result  really  brought  aTOnt  by 

think  of  It,  he  consQltjDd  on  the  subject  his  a  concnrrence  of  circnmstanc^s,  to  the  mo-' 

ndtriareh  at  ConstimtlnG]>le}<or  uat  the  lives  of  in^viduals;  sCiU)  however,  the  In- 

Monophysite   bishops   or    toe   dominant  tei^st  shown  by  fbe  emperor  In  ^s  fbnnii- 

ohurch,  had,  in  the  course  of  some  discus*  koy^  renders  it  probable  that  ftom  the  iSist 

rioA,  raised  it  as  ah  objection,  that  as  they  it  appeared  to  lum  an  important  means  to 

supposed  two  natures  in  Christ,  they  must  this  end  ;*  and  by  cdmpmng  this  ctee  with 

also  affirm  two  modes  of  willing  and  work-  the  like  attempts  to  bring  alwnt  a  union 


ing ;  Md  that  the  emperor  was  thus  led  to  with^^e  Monophyftttes;  as  fbr  example^  the 

ask  the  opiidoa  of  the  patriarch  whether  it  «dded  elavse  to  the  Trishagion,  the  con* 

might  not  be  tight  to  stippose  one  mode  of  demnalion  {ft  the  thne  chapters,  we  shaU 

wiuing  and  woiking.    It  is  posdiUe,  that  find  mtioh  serviig  to  conflim  this  view  of 

bishop  Cyrus  also,  when  he  first  spoke  die  matter. 

with  tfae.empefUr  and  consulted  the  patri*  ^That  the  emperor  had  for  this  reason 

arch  Sergius  about  this  formulary,  had  no  tt>plied  to  the  palriaroh,  may  be  gathered 

.f^onghts  of  employing  it  as  a  means  for  fihotn  the  letter  of  bishop  thrrns  to  him  soda 

hig^r  ^bfects.    It  is  possible,  that  his  ele-  to  be  mentioiiecL   '£Larauin.   ConciL  T. 
Titioa  to  the  Alezandzian  patriAicfaalSr .  IQ.  1398.  - 
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which  HeracEua  waa  making  of  this  formulary,  would  never  have  en- 
gciKkred  a  controversy,  if  he  had  no*  finally  succeeded  by  it  in  effect- 
ing his  purpose  among  the  Monophysites  in  the  Alexandrian  church. 

.  Among  the  bishops,  with  whoni  the  emperor  had  conversed  on  this 
subject,  was  Cyrus  bishop  of  Phasis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lazians  of 
Colchis.  As  the  latter  felt  some  scruples  about  the  employment  of 
this  formulary,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the  patriarch  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople.^  Sergius  sought  in  'his  reply  to  remove  these  scruples  f 
but  in-  so  doing  he  expressed  himself  very. ambiguously,  showing  thd 
want  of  an  ihdependent  theological  judgment  of  his  own^  He  wrote 
him,  that  ^t  Ecumenical  councils,  this  subject  had  never  come  xmd^lf 
discussion,  nor  had  anything  been,  determined  about  it.  Several  em- 
inent fkthers  had  .used  the  phrase  One  inqde  of  working^  but  as  yet 
he  had  found  no  one,  who  approved  the  pjin^se  two  modes  of  working. 
If  however  ariy^uch  case  could  be  pointed  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  follow  that  authority,  for  men  were  boupd  not  merely  to  seek  to 
agree  with  the  fathers  in  doctrine,  but  also  to  use  the  same  language 
with  them,  and  to  be  cautious  of  all  innovations.^  To'  such  a  pitch 
of  extravagance  was  carried,  this  slavery  to  the  letter,  which  substir 
tuted  the  sayings-  of  individual  men  in  place  of  an'  independent  ex- 
amination of  doctrines  !*  Nevertheless,  Cyru^  represented  himself  as 
satisfied  by  this  decision  of  the  patriarch ;  anrf  w«  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  to  »his  approbation  of  this  forintdary,  and  his  declared  read- 
iness to  form  a  union  with  the  Mono}^sites,  he  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  690.  He  ab- 
tually  succeeded  to  bjring  back  thousands  of  the  Monophysites  hi 
Egypt  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  who  had  remained  hitherto  sepiar 
rated'from  the  doniinaint  church,  to  .^reunite  with  the  same,  by  means 
of  a  doctrinal  compromise  established  on  nine  points,  which  compro: 
mise  placed  the  peculiar  articles  of  .Monophysitism  beside  thrm  of  the 
cre^d  of  the  Chalcedoiiian  council ;  so  that  every  man  could  explain 
the  one  in  oonfi)rmity  with  the  other .»  And  in  the  seventh  article  of 
this'compronnse,  it  was  derived  as  a  consequenbe  from  the  idea  of  ihe 
real*  tmion  of  the  two  natures,  that  the  one  Christ  and  Soa  of  God 
works  that^  which  is*  divine  and  that  which  is  human  by  one  (Jivinely 
hnman  mode  of  agency .^ 

'  See  1.  c.            ^  •  Namely^ on  the  one  hand,  el^'xpiarhckk 

•  See  the  tract  1.  c.  f.  1309,  ivo  ^rcrcwv,  on  the  other,  h/a  xp^^^^  ^^ 

•  JluaA  yip  (ivuyKTf  fifi  fjigpov  Kof  Ivvdiav  6val  det^io^ai  rale  ipvcreaiv^  are  bconght 
Toic  TCrv  dyiuv  Taripuv  hrea^ai'  doyftatriy, '  togethef  by  the  expression  uia  <pv<nc  rov 
uXXti.  Kal^  ToZc  airalQ  kKELvoig  kexpno^dt  ^oyov  aeaapKtjfihjf  and  fda  VKooTaaic  ffvv- 
finfaic  Kal  fiijdH  rd  napttrrav  Kcnvorofielv.    '  'Oeroc^  ivwric  ^vmtc^  and  ivutmc  Kad^  iir6» 

•  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Sergiofl  aramv. 

in  his  reply  makes  no  mention  whatever  •  l^ot  merely  ^vraoig^  rftevdei  Koi  Ad 

of  his  own  earlier  explanation,  to  which  Kevoig  vov  SiairXatTfiaaC 

Cyrus  had  appealed.    It  might  be  inferred  ^  Tdv  ahrdv  ha  xpi^^^^  «P^  vldviiikp- 

from  this,  though  it  is  not  oertaih,  that  S»er-  yovvra  T<t  ^eovpen^  xai  air&p6viva  fug. 

Spns  in  that  explanation  had  been  moused  ^eav6pucy  hepyei^.     See  the  formula  of 

r  the  Wishes  of '4he -emperor  to  express  uni6n  in  the  13th  lieti^n  of  the  6th'  eca- 

mself  in  too  deoided  a  maimer  in  favor  menical  connoil.    Hardain.  in.'134S; 

©f  that  formalaryr  so  that  IkC  was  now  -^                  '        •' 

vwiliijj^S  to  igiloro  it.  •  .   •                ,  .    : 
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But  this  comproimsei  met  witli  thi»  same  fate  mih  all  the  earlier  ft^ 
tempts. at  conoiliation ;  namely,  the  \mion  thus  brought  about  iraa 
soon  dissolved  again.;  and  new^  schisms  sprung  out  of  it.  There 
Wfis  then  residing  at  -Alexandria  an  eminent  monk  of  Palestine,  by 
name  Sophronius,*  who  with  logical  consistency  defended  tiie  system 
of  the  two  natures,  and  was  not  inclined  to  sacrifice-  consistency  in 
doctrine  to  church  policy.  To  him,  the  doctrine  of  one  mode  of 
working.,  and  willing  seemed  to  .'lec^  necessarily  to  Monophysitisia ; 
aaid  an  accommodation  (oixofOfUA  was  the  word)  ventured  upon  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  in  order  to  promote  the  peace  of  the  church,  was  a 
ihmg  he  could  by  no  means  approve.  It  was  a^ed  on  both  ^des  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  patriarch  S^rgjus ;  and  Soj^ironius  himself 
went  to  see  him.  Sergius  foresaw  the  important  consequences  which 
this  opposition,  once  agitated^  might  have ;  and  hof  sought  to  suppress 
the  controversy  m  the  bud.  It  is  true,  he  himself  perhaps  approved 
the  phrase  one  mode  of  willing  and.  working ;  yet  he  was  of  the  ofna- 
ion,^  that  it  would  be  wrong  to -make  &  law,  and*. a  dogma  for  the 
church,  out  of  the  manner  in  which  only  a  few  approved  fathers,  in 
a  few  passages,  and  but  occasion^^Uy,  had  expressed  themselves ;  and 
it  w^  necessary  to  avoid  this  phrase  in  the  public  language  of  tiie 
church,  because  to  n^any  it  might  giye  offence  and  be  so  misapprehend- 
ed, as  if  the  doctrine  —  which  was  by  no  means^  implied  therein  — 
of  one  nature,  might  be  deduced  from  it.  ^  Be  was  more  decnded^ 
however,  with  regard  to  the  phrase  "  two  modes  of  willing  and  work- 
ing," not  merely  on  account  of  its  possible  abuse,  but  because  this 
phrase  seemed  to  him  to  denote  something  that  was  false  in  itself. 
Men  would  be  led  thereby  io  conceiv.e  of  two  opposite  wilte  of  the 
Logos  and  of  the  humanity  in^Christ,  to  annul  the  true  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  inasmuch  ds  two  Wills  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  in  one  person.  It  was^therefi^re  safest,  to  use  none 
but  the  doctrinal  fommlas  hitherto  employed,  as  these  perfectly  ^ 
swered  tbe  interests  o&  Christian  &ith^  He  therefore  advised  the 
patriarch  Cyru^to  make  no  change  in  the  compromise  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  so  important  for  the  peace  of  the  churches  and  which  Could 
not  be  dissolved  without  prejudice  to  the  same;  but  alter  haying 
attained  his  object,  no  longer  to  speak  either  of  ^'  one .  mode  o£ 
willing  and  working"  or  of  "  <tro,"  but  only  to  hold  fast  to  this,  that 
the-self-same  Christ,  the  true  God,  works  that  which  is^divine  and  that 
which  is  human,,  and  all  the  divine  and  human  agency  proceeds  un- 
divided from  the  same  incarnate  Logos,  and  is  to  be  referred  bftck  to 
Wm.  And  Sophronius  finally  promised  the  patriarch  that  he  would 
refrain  from  both. forms  of  expression,  and  from  all  dispute  a\>out 
them.3  .  Much,  we  must  allow^ depends  on  the  form  in  which  Sophroni- 

}  Called  by  (be  GreoJcs  the  ivwii^  idpo-  ble«  he  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whom 

ij9a^,  becaase  it  so  qolcl^ly^came  to  noth-  Johannes  Mosckps  dedicated  hi^  history^of 
log.  •                                .      '                .the  monks.  (Xeifiuv  vvevfiaTiKo^)  and  of 

'  d6phronius  was,  in  his'  jomngcr  yoan^  whose  neaolutions  to  quit  the  Ufe  of  the 

.knoirii  as  a  learned  man  and  teaser,  ati'  world,  he  speaks  is  this  l^istpry,  <v  110. 

der  the  name  of  the  Sophist.    This  was  ,  '  ThesomrocOf  these  accoauts  is  ih^r6- 

before  .he  became  a  menk,  if,  as  it  is  proba-  lation,  faiUifal  ea  it  seems  to  the  trnth,'Of 
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US  ^rded  this  pronusQ,  in  judging  aa  to  his  good  faith  and  sincenty. 
On  thid  p^int,  we  cati  &nn  no  <^imon ;  sinee  we.  hafve  only  the  r0()ort 
of  Serg^us,  who  wa»  a  party  in  -Qie  case.  But  at  all  events,  Sophro- 
nios  beli^yed  himself  bound  by  ihe  promise  he  had  given  only  so  long 
as  he  remained  in^  this  subordinate  relation  of  dependence  as  a  monk. 
From  ^  he  was  removed,  and  attained  himself  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations-  in  the  general  g^udfihce  of  the  church ;  {or  he  was  made  in 
634  patrifurch  of  Jerusalem*  A9  Sergjius  now  had  tezsoa  no  doubt 
to  dread  the.^al  of  SophrOnius,  ^o  by  this  new  position,  had  acquir- 
ed so  sreat  an  influence^  he  endeavored  to  procure  as  a  counterpoise 
to  thidy  the  concurrent  decision  of ^  the  Roman  bishop  Honorius.  fie 
informed  the  'latter^  of  wh£^  had  thus*  far  been  done,  and  asked  Um 
&r  his  own  judgment.  Hom^rius,  m  two  lette'rs,  declared  his  entbe 
concurrence  with  the  views  of  Sergius,  iemd  wrote  also  in  l^e  same 
terms  to  Cyrus  and  Sophronius.  He  too.  was  a&aid  of  logical  determinarx 
tions  ^on  such  matters..  It  seekned  to  him  altogether  necessarj^  to 
supposp  but  one  wjU  in  Christ,  as  it  was  impossible  to  conceive,  in 
him,  any  strife  between  the  human  and  tUe  divine  will  such  as  by 
reason  of  sin  .exists  iplnen.?  He  approved,  indeed,,  of  *tiie  accommo- 
dation (oUovoiuai)  whjerebv  the  patriarch  Cyilia  had  broughti  ab6ut 
Uie  reunion  of  the  Mot^ophysites  with  the  Cathblic  church.  But  as 
hithe^'to  no  publio  decision  of  the  bhtut^h  bad  spoken  of  ^^  one  mode^ 
of  working"  or  of  "  two  modes  ^.working"  of  Christ,  it. seamed  to 
Imn  the  safest  coui^,  ttiat  in  future^  such  expressions  should  be  avoid- 
ed,  as- the  one  might  lead  to  Nesto)iai;u]^,  the  other,  to  tlutychianism.' 
He  reckoned  this  whple  question  among  the  unprofitable  subtilties 
which  endanger  the.  interests  of  ]^iety.-  Men,  should  be  content  to 
hold  fast  to  thi^,  in  acoordajice  with  .the  hitherto  established  doctrine 
of  the  chiux^h^that  the  selfsame  Ofarist  works  that  which  is  divine 
and  human,  in.both  his  natorea.^  [j^ose  other  questions  shtM:ddbe  left 
to  ibe  grammarians  in  the  scboob.  Ii  tiie  Holy  Spirit  Operates  in 
the  faitiiM,  as  St.  JPaul  says,'  in  manifold  w&ytf,  how  .much  more  must 
this  hold  good  of  the  Head.hiipselfL  Meantime* -Sophronius  in  .the 
circular  letter,  which,  according  to.  imcient  custom?  he  issued  on. en* 
tering  upon  Us  office,^  when  laying  down  ^  full  confession  of  his*  faith, 
presented  at  the  same  time  tiie  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  operation 

the  patrfarch  Scrgms  to  the  Koi&ftn  bishop  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  for  i^ 

UoQoi1«s,  in  the  twelfth  sctioQ  of  the  sixm  ;  seemed  to  him,  as  iv^Uas  to  oergin^,  that  a 

ecumenical  coancil.    U^rduin.  III.  f;  1315,  dnplicity  of  will  in  one  and  the  s^me  sn^ee^ 

*  Sc^  the  last  cited  letter  of  Scrgias  1.  c.  could  not  subsist  in  fiict  'wit^ont.oppositiDii. 

.?  See  I.e.  5E.r319.    '  *  In  the  second  letter,  f.  1354:   tJnas 

^•Nam  lex  alia  in  membris  ant.  Toltinl^'  opemtbr  Christns  in  ntrisqod  nataris,  duiui 

divcrsa  non  fuit.,  vcl  contraria  salvatori,  naturae  in  una  peraena  inconfnse^,  indivise^ 

quia  super  legem  natus  est  humanae  con-  inconvertibiliter    ph>pi^a  operantes ;  —  al- 

ditionvi-     Now  to  such  passages,  the  de-  'though  the  tl^eoyr  of  two'  modes  of  work« 

fenders  of  Honorius  on  the  principles  of  iiig  hes  at  the  foundation  of  the  vecy  thine 

cht|rch  orthodoxT  might  appeal,  in  6rder  he  here  asserts,  jet  he  caftfully  «yoided 

to  show  that  he  had  not  attacked  the  doc-  •  expressing  this. 

trine  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  by.  itsfelf  ^His  ypofifidra  hr^pavurriKd  in  the  XI.' 

considered,  but  only,  the  hypothesis  of  ati'  nctio  of  the  VL  ecumenical  council,  Hlfl^ 

opposmon  between  the  dinne  and  tiie  hh-  lEL  lUl,  and  What  fillOWB.           '    > 
man  will  in  Christ  This  defence,  how'eyer, 
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answering  to  the  two  natures*  in  Christ  as  a  nebessary  cohsequenoe 
flowing  from  the  doctriAe  of  tiie  two  natures.  He  by  no'  means  fe- 
jected  the  phrase  m^egfeta  ^eayd^uc^ ;  (dirafely-hmflaii  agency ;)  but 
he  maintained  that  .this 'stood  in  no  sort  of  contradiction  with  the  de> 
signaling  of  two  modes  of  operation  answering  to  the  peculiar  natures ; 
but  referred  to  quite  another  thing,  to  that  which  is  not  p-edicated  of 
oneK)f  the  natures  in  particular,  but  of  the  action  of  hoth  in  union 
with  pach  other,  of  the  collective '  activity  of  the  jperson  of  Christ. 
True,  Palestine,  sowi  after  Sophronius  had  issued  this  letter,  was  ty 
the. conquest  of  the  Saracens,  severed  from  its  connection  with  the 
r^est  of  the*  Christian  worid.  But  the  controve^y  must  already  have 
spread  to  a  considerable,  extent ;  for  the  emperor  H^acBtis  considered 
it  necessary  to  resOrtj  fer  the  purpose  of  suppressing  ii^,  to  a  common 
escpedient,  which  generally  served  'but  ^aggravate  the  evil.  He 
.issued,  in  638,  a* dogmatic  edict,  under  ttie  nameof  the  Ectheas,  with- 
out doubt  the  work  of  Sei^us,^  drawn  up  according  to  the  principles 
which'  Sergius  had  hitherto  «JwAys  expressed.  The,d6ctnne  of  oiie 
person  of  Christ  in  -two  natitres  was  held  forth  conformably  to  the  do(^ 
trine  of  the  ch«rch,  and  that  one- and  the  selfsaiii^  Christ  workis  that 
which  is  divine  and  that  which  is  human^  was  affirk»ed  {'but  the  phrases 
one  energy  i^iveQfua^  or  two  energies  were  to  be.avoldedy  the  first 
because,  though  it  had  been  employed  by  some'o^efather,  it  yet  cre^ " 
ated  uneasiness  in  many,  who  .supposed  tha^  svteh  an  expression  x^arried 
with  it  the  denial  qf  the  duality  .of  naturee — 'ihe  second, -because  it 
had  been  used  by  no  One  of  the  approved  charch-teacher8,*alid  because 
it  gave  offence  to  rrumy.^  There  would,  moreover,  foUow'firom  it  the 
hypothesis  of  two  <5ontradictory  wills  in  Christ,  whiiih  Nestorins  him- 
self -had  not  ventured*  tp  assert.  .  'FoUowing*  the  doctrine  of  the  la- 
thers, it  was  necessary,  .on  .the  contraury,^  affirm  one  will  of  Christ ; 
sincothe  htunamty  with^ts  own  rational  soul  had  never  detenmned 
itself  out  of  its  owiji  will  in  opjiosition  to  tl\e  will  of  the  ]>gos  united 
with  it,  but  "idways  so,  as  ihe  Logos  wifled.3  .         .   * 

This  edict  expressed  itself  in  language  too  favorable  to  tiie  doctrine 
of  **  one  mode  of  willing  and  wwekjng,'*  ever  to  satisfy  the  opponents 
of  the  latter  doctrine.  Nor  .were  ihd'  defenders  of  Dyotheletism  cott- 
tented  to  be  merely  tolerated ;  but  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  will- 
ing and  working,  corresponding  to  the  two -natures,  seemed  to  them 
closely  connected,  with  the  true  idea  ,of  the  feedeemer  and  of  tJi0 
redemption  j  iand  it  would  therefore*  be  <5onsidered  by  tiiem  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  the  same  should^  be  adopted  intp  the  church 
system  of  feith.  The  majority  of  the  Greek  bishops  were  wontj  it  is 
tarue,  tof  he  governed  by  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  court.  The 
patriarch  Sergius  could  easily  convoke '  at  Constantmople  an  endenpie 
council  (avi^oiog  ifdijiiovaa)  which  would  apprpve  the  new  religious 

'  It  is  easT  tq  ^ee,  that  tiie  lanenage  is  uir^  ko^'  imparaaiv  i^eov  Xsyov-r^  ^vai"' 
stronger  against  the  second  expression,  than  Krp/  ai/r^c  iroi^'aar^ai  kiviidtVt  6Xk*  in9T€ 
flffainst  the.first         ^  '  .     -  xiU  olav  kqI  6on^  airbf  6  i^dc  Mjo^  ff/3o^ 

.  •  'fic  **  fifidevl  Kalp^  rpg  votp(^  iivxofii'  *  A*nx.'    Hlb:dala.  HL  796. 
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edict ;  nor  would  there  be  much  difficulty  in  compelling  to  acquiescence 
the  majority  of  the  other  bishops  of  Ai^.  But  the  arm  of  the 
emperor  was  powerless  in  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  of  Italy ; 
where,  besides,  a  more  independent  hierarchical  spirit  opposed 
itself  to  the  influence  of  court  dogmatism.  There  was  one  man  in 
particular,  who  by  his  acuteness  as  a  dialectician,  by  his  activity,  and 
ids  invincible  courage,  was  smgularly  fitted  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Monotheletism,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  to 
this  object.  This  was  the  above  mentioned  Maximus^  who  had  then 
retired  to  the  monastic  life. 

As  he  must  be  called  the  most  important  representative  of  Dyothe- 
letism,  80  Theodore^  bishop  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia,  of  whom  however 
we  know  nothing  except  from  single  fragments  of  his  writings,  was  the 
most  important  doctrinal  representative  and  spokesman  of  the  opposite 
party.  Now  as  to  the  dogmatic  interest  coimected  with  this  latter 
tendency,  the  truth  was,  it  attached  itself  to  the  reigning  mode  of 
thinking  and  speaking  since  the  last  decision  of  the  controversy  about 
tjie  two  natures  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  mode  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  the  formulary :  ^'  One  incarnate  nature  of  the  Logos,"  was 
joined  with  the  formidaiy :  "  two  natures ; "  and  without  infringing 
on  the  abiding  duality  of  the  natures,  it  was  thought  possible  to  refer 
the  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  divine,  to  the  one  incarnate  Logos 
as  one  personal  subject ;  and  in  thus  referring  it,  a  special  religious 
interest  was  involved.  Accordingly,  it  was  now  considered  of  im- 
portance to  say,  that  it  was  not,  so  to  ^eak,  the  selfsubsistent  human 
nature  in  Christ  that  was  subject  to,  and  submitted  itself  to,  the  senr 
suous  affections,  but  that  everything  human  in  Christ  was  no  less  a 
free  act,  than  the  assumption  of  human  nature  itself;  all  sprung 
from  the  one  will  and  the  one  activity  of  the  Logos ;  —  aU  appro- 
priation of  purely  human  attributes  and  affections  was,  in  fact,  notlung 
else  than  a  continued  exertion  of  that  one  determination  of  will  and  act, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Logos,  fi-om  the  first,  appropriated  to  himself  the 
human  nature.  AU  the  actions  and  sufiferings  of  Christ  proceed  from 
three  factors.  The  efficient  cause  in  them  all  is  Jlie  divine  willy  the  di- 
vine agency  as  the  determining  power ;  and  this  operates  hy  means  of 
the  rational  sotdy  and  through  the  body  as  its  instrument.^  Whatsoever 
pain  or  suffering  of  Christ  we  may  choose  to  name,  it  must  still  be 
considered,  and  jusfly,  as  the  one  activity  of  the  same  Christ.*  God 
is  the  author  of  all,  tiie  humanity  the  instrument,  which  he  makes  use 
of .3    On  the  contrary,  Maximus  affirms :  For  the  complete  redemp- 

'  Mia  hi'pyeia  tov  Xoyov,  tov  vov,  rod  menical  Council,  actio  13.    HardniiL  Con- 

aMnriKov  aufiarog  Kal  hpyaviKov  Td  vuv-  cil.  T.  III.  f.  1343,  and  44. 
ra  7^x^eiTi.     Ruvra  baa  rrig  aZrrfpiudwc        *  'O  aravpdc  ^  vixpoatCy  ol  fiuXairec  i 

oUovofiia^  eire  ^tla  elre  uv^poiriva  vepl  ^rei^j^    koI    Ka'&rj'koaigy    rti    kfiirTvoftaTO, 

TOV    aoTTjpo^    ^fidv    ;j'pt<Trot)    hviaropqTAi  rii  fxtfciafiaTa,  irdvra  ravra  bp&d^  bv  Koi 

&pXoeiduc  fiev  kx  Toif  ^eiov  ri^  hfSoaiv  diKtuu^  KXrj^eitj  fiia  Kal  tov  airroU  ivoc 

Koi  r^v  alTiav  kXaftfiave,  dtik  fUorj^  61  ttj^  ;i;p«rrot/  hipyeia. 

voepd^  Kal  XoyiKrjc  yf^vxvc  ittrovpyelTo  ira^        '  Mta  hipyeia,  ^f  Texvinjc  koI  drffwrvp- 

TOV  odfMTo^.     See  the  fragments  of  Theo-  ydf  b  ^ed^j  dpyavov  di  h  Av^pturoTifc. 
dore  of  Pharan,  in  the  acu  of  the  YX  £ca- 

VOL.  m.  16 
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tion  of  human  nature,  it  was  requisite  that  God  should  appropriate  it 
with  the  identity  and  totality  of  all  its  powers  without  sin^  in  order 
to  purify  human  nature  from  sin,  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  interpene- 
trate it  with  a  principle  of  divine  life.  Whatsoever  was  not  taken 
up  into  this  union,  would  therefore  remain  excluded  from  redemption. 
In  particular,  the  will  peculiar  to  man's  rational  nature,  as  that  by 
which  sin  is  brought  about,  must  be  assumed  into  this  union,  and 
thereby  sanctified. i  Neither  human  nature  generally,  nor  the  nature 
of  any  other  being  whatsoever,  can  subsist  separate  from  its  peculiar 
powers ;  nor,  accordingly,  human  nature,  without  its  ivegyeia  and 
^eXtjais  (powers  of  workmg  and  willing).  It  is  impossible,  therefpre, 
without  recognizing  this,  to  affirm  any  true  incarnation  of  the  Logos ; 
he  who  does  not  recognize  it,  mu^t  fall  into  Docetism.  He  refers  to 
all  those  passages  of  the  gospel  history,  which  speak  of  a  willing  or 
a  working  of  Christ,  with  respect  to  anything  limited  and  sensuous 
—  his' walking,  eating,  etc.  This  does  not  admit  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  infinite  all-present  will,  and  to  the  infinite  all-present 
agency  of  God.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  understand  all 
this  after  the  manner  of  Docetism,  unless  we  attributed  to  the. human 
nature  in  Christ  the  ^ihimq  and  iviqyua  which  are  pecuUar  to  it.» 
When  the  divine  Logos  became  man,  he  appropriated,  alpng  with  the 
human  nature,  the  inclinations  and  aversions  also  which  belong  to  that 
nature,  the  positive  and  negative  impulses  which  lie  within  it ;  and 
he  gave  signs  of  both  in  his  life.3  Maximus  said,  for  example,  that 
as  there  is  implanted  in  each  creature  an  impulse  for  self-preservation, 
and  therefore  along  with  this  positive  principle  a  negative  one,*  the 
natural  feeling  which  struggles  against  the  extinction  of  life  ;  so  this 
feeling,  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  human  nature,  must 
have  existed  in  the  case  of  Christ ;  and  indeed  was  manifested  by 
him  at  the  approach  of  death.     But  the  schism  existing  between  this 

*  Ei  irapaPuvrec  r^u  hTo^v  did.  ^eXr^-  tov  trufiaroc  Idionfrac  t^  airov  re  Kal 
eeug  xiKk'  oi  dixa  T^e^^aeuc  irapi^rifiev  iavryc  uneXavvtf.  As  this  waS  so  in  the 
ideofis^a  rijc  nar'  avri^v  laTpeiaCi  rij  npoa-  case  of  Christ,  hence  the  iniKpaTy(rai  rCtv 
Xippei  TOV  dfioiov  rb  5fioiov  avrov  d^  tov  avfi(}>vCJv  tov  aufiaroci  oy/cou,  ^o^f  Koi 
ffapKu&evToc  i^eov  i^epairevovTocf  opp.  ed.  ;tp<J/iarof  ;  hence,  that  Christ  uoyKu^  xal 
Combciis.  T.  U.  f.  83.  olov  elnetv  d<To/*arwf  iivei)  diaaroXfig  npo- 

•  In  truth,  there  is  to  be  found  in  Mono-  fjMev  Ik  /i^rpdf  Kal  fivrjfiaTO^  koX  ^vpov 
theletisiti,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Theodore  Kal  og  kir*  Wa^oif  rf/f  i^aXuacrrjg  ^Tre^ev- 
of  Pharan,  much  that  borders  on  Doce-  aev.  In  one  point  Maximns  did,  it  .is  true, 
tism.  For  example,  he  regard^  it  as  the  agree  with  him ;  namely,  in  holding  that 
peculiar  character  of  all  bodily  affections  Christ  was  not  subjected  to  bodily  suffei> 
m  the  case  of  Christ,  that  he,  as  man,  was  ings,  b^  any  necessity  of  nature,  but  that 
not  subjected  to  these  affections  by  any  he  subjected  himself  to  them  by  a  free  act 
natural  necessity,  but  produced  them,  each  of  the  will,  Kar'  oUovofuav^  for  the  good 
moment,  by  the  divine  will,  to  which  the  of  mankind. 

corporeal  nature  must,  of  necessity,  be  sub-        '  T^f  air^pu'rroTijToc  r^v  bpfiyv  Kal  &^p- 

jected ;  tliat,  by  virtue  of  its  appropriation  f^v  ^iXcw  Si*  Ivepyeiac  We^^e,   t^v  fjiv 

by  the  Logos,  the  body  of  Chnst  had  be-  6p/i^v,  iv  t^  toIc  <fv(nKoic  Kal  adia^iXijToic 

come,  in  a  sense,  deified  and  spiritualized,  tooovtov  ;);p^(7a<ri^a<,  cjf  koI  ft^  -^edv  role 

and  could   be  freed  from  the  limitations  anicroic  vofii^ea^cu^  r^  6e  &^pfn^v  kv  r^ 

and  defects  of  a  corporeal  nature,  or  sub-  Kaip(f>  tov  Trai^ovf,  iKovatog  tt/v  Trpdf  rdv 

jected  to  them,  as  he  pleased ;  —  hence  the  i^avaTov  ovaroXj^v  Troi^acur&ai,    Disputat 

miiacles.    *H  yap  i/fierepa  ^pvxii  ov  tte^vke  c.  Pyrrho.  1.  i.  f.  165. 
roaavTtig  dvvufieuc  «vc<,  iva  t(Is  ^aiKoi       *  The  a^pft^,  the  opposite  to  the  dpji^. 
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natural  impulse  and  reason  — the  irrational  tendency  of  it  growing 
out  of  sin,  the  fear  of  death  in  conflict  with  the  call  of  duty  —  such 
a  tendency  could  find  no  place  in  him.*  But  with  all  this,  Maximus 
also  derived,  from  the  hypostatic  \mion,  a  consequence  in  which  he 
agreed  with  the  Monotheletians,  in  that  he  represents  the  Logos  to  be 
efficient,  after  a  peculiar  ananner,  as  the  personal  subject  in  all  these 
cases,  so  that  the  Logos  revealed,  in  the  form  of  the  peculiar  human 
"  working  "  and  "  wiUing,"  his  own  agency  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Hence  natural  necessity  is,  in  every  case,  to  be  excluded ; 
everything  occurred  in  a  manner  entirely  di^ererit  from- what  is  other- 
wise usual  in  human  nature ;  everything  took  plac0  in  a  divine  and 
supernatural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  and  natural  way.s 
Accordingly  Ma}dmus  also  admitted  an  ivigysia  dtavdQix^  (a  divinely 
human  activity)  in  his  aum  sense,  as  denoting  the  activity  of  one 
subject,  viz.  the  Logos  become  man,  in  the  forms  at  once  of  the  divine 
and  the  human  nature,  by.  virtue  of  a  T^o/roff  dvudooBios  (the  inter- 
change of  attributes),  which  applied  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  each 
nature.3 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  the  human  and  the  divine 
will  to  each  other  in  Christ  was  connected  also  in  a  way  that  deserves 
notice,  with  the  question  respecting  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the 
divine  will  in  the  redeemed  in  their,  state  of  perfection.  At  least, 
many  among  the  Monotheletes  supposed  the  final  result  of  the  perfect 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  believers  would  be  in  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  a  total  absorption  of  the  human  will  in  God's  will ; 
so  that  in  all,  there  would  be  a  subjective,  as  well  as  objective  identity 
of  wiU,  —  which,  consistently  carriied  out,  would  lead  to  the  panthe- 
istic notion  of  an  entire  absorption  of  all  individuality  of  existence  in 
the  one  original  spirit.  Maximus  well  understood  this,  and  contend- 
ed earnestly  against  the  notion.  He  maintained,  that  regarded  on  the 
objective  side  with  reference  to  the  object  of  God's  will,  which  was 
also  the  same  for  all — and  with  reference  to  the  energising  princi- 
ple of  divine  grace  which  is  the  same,  there  was  indeed  one  will  m 
all ;  but  that  notwithstanding  this,  the  subjective  difference  would 
ev^r  remain,  the  difference  namely  between  the  will  in  God,  which 
works  salvation,  and  the  will  of  those  who  receive  it  from  him.*  We 
may  now  see  also,  how  closely  connected  this  doctrine  of  Maximus 

^'  *E(rTl  ytip  Kol  Kori  fv<riv  Kot  irapH  » That  which,  in  later  times,  was  caUed 

^ctv  det^a  KaX  Karii  fixriv  fihf  deiXia  karl  cpmmunicatio  idiomatam. 

difvafiLc  /card  avfrroXiv  rov  bvroc  uv^eK'  *Tuvr£a(M)^ofiivuvirp6QaXXfi7.ov^Kal^eov 

riK^,  irapd.  ^vciv  di  irapaXoyoc  trvaro'krj.  rov  troi^ovrog  Kard,  t^  '^eXrjaiv  yev^aerai 

•  O^  itpofjynrat  kv  r^  Kvpi(f)  na^airep  ovfijScuTi^  bhtv  kv  nuat  yeviKCJc  koI  rd  Ka^ 

kv  TifiXv  T^c  ^eX^oeu^  Ht  ftxriKOj  aXX'  utnrep  ixaaTov  Idiicuc  X^P^^^^'''^^  ^^v  t^eov  rov 

irtlvaaag  ahj^u^  «ai  db^rjaa^  oi  rpo^V  tu  iravra  irXijpovvTO^  r^  fJiiTptf)  t^  ;^fdptrof 

ryi  xcn^  h("^  kneivaotv  mX  idi^j/^eVt  uXkd  koI  kv  naai  rcXijpovfiivov  fteXCtv  diKTfv  Karh 

T^  imlp  hfidt,  ixovciuc  y^t  oirw  koI  dei-  Hiv  u^aXoyiav  rifc  hf  ^«ao"7V  mareu^  T. 

Xiaaac  &Xrr&uCf  oh  Kod^  Vf^i  tt^^'  hirip  II.  f.  10,  11.    He  also  points  out  in  his  (lis- 

flfjutc  iSelXiaae  koZ    ko&oKov    ^vai,  irav  putation    with     Pyrrhns,    the     ambiguity 

fvaixdv  M  ;(;p«7rdv  awefifihoif  kx^i  r^  which  arises  from  expressing  the  ^i-'Aripa 

Kat*  abrd  X6y<ff  koL  rdv  imkp  fitatv  rpoimv  lihd  the  ^^eXffTov  by  me  sanxe  word.    IL  f. 

Iva  Kol  if  9WTIC  did  rov  Xoycv  niarif^  koX  16S. 
il  oUovofua  did  Tov  Tpoimv. 
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was  with  the  general  principle —  so  important  to  him- concerning  the 
revelation  of  the  supernatural  and  divine  in  the  more  highly  refined 
form  and  individuality  of  the  natural ;  a  view  with  which  the  other 
theory  stood  directly  in  conflict.  As  to  the  appeals  made  on  both 
sides  to  the  declarations  of  the  older  fathers,  the  truth  was,  that  xm- 
der  the  influence  of  their  different  dop;matical  interests  each  party 
would  be  so  much  the  more  likely  to  differ  from  the  other  in  their  in- 
terpretations, as  the  older  fathers,  who  had  ho  such  controversy  in  their 
thoughts,  expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely  on  such  points.' 

In  Constantinople,  the  imperial  edict  still  continued  valid  even  after 
the  death  of  Heraclius,  in  641 ;  but  the  successors  of  Honorius  bish- 
op of  Rome,  who  died  soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  these  disputes, 
declared  themselves  decidedly  against  Monotheletism,  and  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing  and  working.  This  dogmatic 
tendency  prevailed  also  in  the  African  church.  Maximus  repaired 
to  the^  districts  ;  he  increased  by  his  influence  the  zeal  in  behalf  of 
it ;  and  used  the  authority  of  these  churches,  especially  the  Roman, 
to  put  down  Monotheletism.  From  Africa  and  Rome,  he  directed 
letters  and  tracts  to  the  monks  of  the  East,  in  which  he  combatted 
that  system.  In  Africa,  he  was  supported  by  the  governor  Gregorius, 
who  was  plotting  an  insurrection  against  the  imperial  government, 
and  wanted,  perhaps,  to  avail  himself  of  the  excitement  growing  out 
of  these  doctrinal  disputes,  to  further  his  own  plans.  A  great  sen- 
sation was  created  in  Africa  by  a  public  transaction  in  which  Maximus 
was  the  principal  actor.  The  patriarch  Pyrrhus,  successor  to  Sergius, 
who  up  to  this  time  had  himself  also  maintained  the  validity  of  the 
Ecthem^  had  been  driven  by  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  excited 
against  him,  to  resign  his  post,  in  the  year  642,  and  had  betaken 
himself  to  North  Africa.  A  disputation  between  him  and  Maximus 
was  held  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  and  of  the  goveiTior 
Gregory.  Maximus,  it  is  tnie,  displayed  great  acuteness  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  was  far  superior  to  his 
opponent.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  beyond  doubt, -an  outward  interest, 
far  more  than  this  intellectual  superiority  or  any  force  of  argument, 
which  induced  Pyrrhus  to  own  that  he  was  beaten ;  —  upon  which  con- 
fession, he  was  solemnly  restored,  by  the  Roman  bishop  Theodore,  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  But  he  very  soon  went  over  again  to 
the  other  party. 

The  long  continued  troubles  which  arose  out  of  these  disputes, 
moved  the  emperor  Constans,  in  648,  to  revoke  the  Ecthesis,  and  to  pub- 
lish a  new  religious  edict,  known  under  the  name  of  the  l)fpe.^    Al- 

*  Thus  in  particniar  thej  differed  about  die  plainly  the  author's  design  to  mark  that 
right  interpretation  and  reading  of  the  pas-  which  was  new  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sage  in  the  foarth  supposed  letter  ot  Diony-  •  God-man  \  but  perhaps  all  the  de^niteness 
sius  to  Caius,  where  an  hkpyeia  ^eavApiKJj  is  here  given  to  tne  word  ^eavdpiK^v  origi- 
ascribcd  to  Christ.  According  to  the  con-  nated  in  glasses.  At  all  events,  each  par- 
text  of  this  passtigc,  the  reading  ftiav,  de-  ty  could  at  least  explain  the  words  in  its 
fended  by  the  Monothelhes,  would  not  be  own  sense, 
the  correct  one,  but  the  reading  Kaivffv  de-  •  TvTrof  r^c  irtffrewf. 
fended  by  the  opposite  party;  for  it  is 
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{hough  tiiis  ediot  was  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  the  patriarch 
Paul,  and  although  this  prelate,  as  is  plain  from  his  correspondence 
with  the  Roman  bishops,  was  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  yet  his  pecu- 
liar doctrinal  views  were  not  thrust  so  prominently  to  view,  as  those 
of  Sergius  had  been  in  the  Ecthesis.  He  must  have  known  how  to 
distinguish  the  duty  of  a  church-teacher  from  that  of  a  civil  ruler ; 
or  perhaps  he  considered  this  dogmatic  difference  as  of  too  little  im- 
portance to  be  suffered  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church ;  at  least, 
ne  did  not  wish  to  use  the  authority  of  the  emperor  to  introduce  Mono- 
theletism into  the  church.  The  Type  was  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  Ecthesis  in  this  essential  respect,  that  the  doctrinal  element  -therein 
retired  fturther  out  of  view ;  and,  without  taking  part  in  any  way, 
either  with  Monotheletism  or  against  it,  the  edict  was  chiefly  aimed  to 
restrain  the  violent  disputes,  and  to  restore  quiet  to  the  church.i 
After  having  presented  the  two  opposite  views,  decidmg  in  favor  of 
neither,  it  ordered,  that  the  church  should  abide  by  the  doctrine  as  it 
stood  before  the  outbreak  of  this  controversy,  and  contend  no  longer 
about  these  points.  No  person  should  stigmatize  another  as  a  heretic, 
on  account  of  them.  The  clergy  who  acted  contrary  to  this  should 
be  deposed ;  the  monks  banished ;  persons  in  office,  whether  in  the 
civil  or  in  the  military  service,  should  forfeit  their  places  ;  private  inr 
dividuals  of  rank  shoidd  be  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  their  goods ; 
tliose  of  the  lower  order,  after  being  corporeally  pupished,  should  be 
perpetually  banished.^  But  though  the  well-meant  purpose  was  here 
aimed  at,  of  putting  an  end,  by  this  ordinance,  to  the  passionate  dis- 
pute on  both  sides,  yet  such  an  object  could  not  be  so  attained ;  for  no 
ma^terial  word  has  power  to  command  on  matters  of  religious  con- 
victions. Those  to  whom  the  subject  in  dispute  seemed  so  important, 
would  only  be  the  more  excited  to  controversy  by  the  very  prohibition 
of  it,  which  seemed  to  them  either  the  fruit  of  an  unchristian  indiffer- 
entisnij  or  a  sly  trick  to  check  for  the  present  the  free  assertion  of  the 
truth.  To  the  zealots  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  modes  of  willing 
and  working,  the  1^/pe  appeared  under  the,  aspect  as  if  Christ  was 
thereby  made  a  being  without  wiD^  or  free  agency  —  placed  on  a  level 
with  deaf  and  dumb  klpls.^  Martin  I,  the  zealous  opponent  of  Mono- 
theletism, who  even  before  this,  while  Apocrisiarius  of  thie  Roman 
chiurch  at  Oonstantinople,  had  violently  opposed  it,  became,  when 
pope,  the  most  important  pillar  of  this  party.  From  different  quarters 
of  the  East  and  tiie  West,  he  received  communications  from  the 

'  The  Imperial  commissioners,  who  at-  *  In  a  query  addressed  by  the  mon^ 

tended  the  trial  of  Maximos  at  Constant!-  Maximus,  with  other  Greek  monks,  to  the 

nople,  conld  no  doabt  rigfa^y  say,  the  em-  Lateran  council,  the  following  remarks  are 

pcror  had  dropped  the  Type  smiply  6ui  made  respecting  the  Type:  Eif  ov  dvevifh 

hd  xpurrov  voovfUvuv,  dXX'  kif  elp^vg  rqv  aw  Koi  aijfvxov  kqX  uiuvtjTov  airbv  rbv  rjyf 

ctuviiv  Tuv  iroiovfftJv  iS^  Siaaraffiv  ^tavCtv  do^^c  ^^^v  rbv  Kvpiov  fjuCtv  Itioovv  ;fptardv 

fAKovoftovvra.    See  Acta  Ma^imi,  prefixed  idoyfiariaav  role  tCw  t^uv  atj^vx^ff  napa- 

to  Uie  edition  of  his  works,  T.  L  4  8-  f*  irXfjaiuc  ^MuAo^c,  and  then  Fs.  115  is  cited, 

36.  ToiovTOv  y^  Airav  rd  avevipyn'rov  travro 

'  See  the  Acta  of  the  Lateran  Cotmcil,  xai  dve^iXtfrov.    Harduin.  ConciL  T.  m. 

ActlY.T.m.  HiidiiiiLf:824.  f.  724. 
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monks  and  clergy,  complaining  that  truth  was  suppressed  bj  the  edict, 
which,  though  it  appeared  undeif  the  name  of  the  emperor,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  really  proceeded  from  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
As  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  believed  himself  called  upon  as  he  was 
invited  by  these  voices  from  different  quarters,  to  watch  over  the  pre- 
servation of  pure  xioctrine  in  the  whole  church.  Without  consulting 
the  emperor,  he  convoked  a  council,  in  648,  to  meet  at  Rome  in  the 
Gonstantinopolitan  church,  which  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former 
Lateran  palace,  and  was  hence  called  the  ecclesia  Lateranensis.  This 
was  a  general  council,  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  the  La- 
teran council.  By  this  assembly,  twenty  canons  were  drawn  up  in 
opposition  to  Monotheletism.  The  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing 
and  workmg,  combined  in  union,  was  established ;  and  s)entence  of 
condemnation  pronounced  on  the  opposite  doctrine  and  on  its  advo- 
cates, namely,  all  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  since  the  time  of 
Sergius,  and  on  the  edicts  drawn  up  under  their  influence,  the  Ecthe- 
sis  and  the  Type.  The  pope  circulated  these  decisions  through  the 
Western  church,  and  sought  to  obtain  for  them  a  universal  adoption. 
He  wrote  also,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  natne  of  the  synod,  to  the 
emperor  Constons ;  sending  him  its  proceedings,  and  inviting  him  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  doctrines  therein  expressed. 

Meantime  Olympius,  the  new  exarch  of  Ravenna,  came  to  Rome.- 
He  was  directed,  in  case  he  found  himself  strong'  enough,  to  publish 
the  Type,  to  force  all  to  subscribe  it,  and  to  arrest  the  pope  if  he  Re- 
sisted these  measures.  But^if  he  found  that  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  execute  these  orders,  he  was  in  the  first  place  to  bring  together  a 
sufficient  force  to  execute  them  with  certwnty.  Now  the  case  may 
have  been,  that  Olympius  really  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  at 
first  to  proceed  openly  against  the  pope,  since  the  latter  had  great 
influence  with  the  people,  and  it  was  feared  tiiat  he  might  summon 
them  to  his  support.  On  this  account,  he  may  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient for  the  present,  to*  represent  himself  as  more  friendly  to  the  pope 
than  he  really  was,  tliat  he  might  prepare  a  trap  for  him  under  tiie 
cloak  of  friendship.  But  when  shortly  afterwards  he  plotted  an  insur- 
rection against  the  emperor,  h6  was  led  by  his  own  political  interests 
to  take  part  with  the  pope  rather  than  against  him,  hoping  to  find  some 
support  from  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  political  designs.  So  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lftteran  council  were  suffered  to  go  on  without  dis- 
turbance.^ 

^  As  in  the  trial  instituted  against  Mar-  this  connection  ot  events,  however,  Anas- 
tin  at  Constantinople,  the  plan  of  an  insor-  tasios,  in  his  life  of  this  pope,  is  silent  j  and 
rection  by  Oljmpins  is  presupposed  as  an  his  account  seems  to  stand  in  contradiction 
established  fact,  and  Martin  moreover  does  with  it  But  on  this  ground,  it  would  not 
not  deny  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  be  just  to  conclude  that  everything  be  re- 
that  Olympius  entertained  such  designs;  lates  is  false;  we  should  rather  seek  for 
and  this  explains  in  the  most  -satisfactory  some  way  of  reconciling  the  two  reports, 
manner,  why  he  made  no  attempt  to  seize  it  is  vciy  possible  he  mav  have  followed 
the  pope.  And  his  conduct  towards  the  some  exaggerated  story,  wnen  he  says  that 
pope  may  have  occasioned,  or  fhmished  a  Olympius  designed  to  have  Mardn  assassi- 
preltext  for,  the  charge  that  a  secret  under-  nated  at  a  celebration  of  the  isucharist  at 
fftfn^i'^g  existed  between  ihe  two.    About  wiiich  he,  was  present    Bat  there  maj  be 
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When  afterwards  the  exarch  Olympius  repaired  to  Sicily  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  where  he  met  his 
death,  the  emperor,  in  653,  sent  Calliopas  to  take  his  place  as  exarch 
to  Italy,  who  was  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Type,  and  transport 
Martin  for  pimishment  to  Constantinople.  The  political  intei^st  now 
predominated  at  Consta^nlinbple,  far  beyond  the  doctrinal.  He  was  to 
be  arraigned  and  punished  not  as  a  heretic,^  but  as  a  rebellious  sub- 
ject. What  he  had  undertaken  to  do  in  opposition  to  the  imperial 
edict  appeared  to  Byzantine  despotism  in  the  fight  of  a  crimen  mc^'eS' 
tatis.  In  form,  Martin's  behavior  would  certainly  wear  that  appear- 
ance, Uie  Type  having  been  published  as  an  imperial  edict ;  and  it  was 
moreover  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  Byzantme  court,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Type  were  rather  of  a  political  than  of  a  doctrinal  nature ; 
that  nothing  new  was  established  by  it  in  matter  of  doctrme,  but 
merely  disputation  on  certain  points  forbidden ;  that  no  man's  con- 
science could  be  injured,  therefore,  by  this  merely  negative  injunction. 
1£  Martin  alleged,  however,  that  the  edict  proceeded  not  so  much 
firom  the  emperor  as  from  the  patriarch  Paul,  this  surely  could  serve 
in  no  sense  to  excuse  his  behavior  ;  for  so  might  disobedience  to  any 
law  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  the  law  did  not  proceed  from  the 
ruler,  but  from  th^  counsellor  who  advised  him  wrongly.  Neverthe- 
less, Martin,  as  representing  the  povfer  and  interest  of  the  church  — 
though  this  was  not  recognized  on  that  principle  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  subordinated  spiritual  things  to  politicsJ  —  could  with  still  more 

J'ustice  allege  on  his  own  side,  that  the  civil  power,  in  attempting  to 
define  the  limits  between  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  doctrine, 
already  overstepped  its  prefer  limits,  and  encroached  on  a  foreign  pro- 
vince ;  that  the  church  could  not  be  prohibited  from  presenting  and 
defining  that  which  she  understood  to  be  essentially  connected  with 
the  full  development  of  Christian  doctrine.    And  inasmuch   as  he 

M>me  troth  at  the  bottom  of  this  story,  as  yet  had  collected  no  forces  about  him,  it 

Perhaps  Olvmpias  had  determined  at  the  lapr  within  the  power  of  the  pope,  by  a 

ontset,  and  oefore  he  conceived  the  project  slight  exertion  of  his  influence,  to  prevent 

of  an  insurrection,  to  seize  the  pope  by  him,  by  force  of  arms,  from  marching  into 

some  stratagem.     This  view  of  the  caso  Rome.    But  the  fact  that  Martin  did  not 

seems  to  be  con6rmed  by  a  passage  in  one  resort  to  the  fondble  measures  which  were 

of  the  pope's  letters,  by  which  we  mav  un-  at  his  command,  though  hfi  might  have  sus- 

derstand  nis  opinion  of  Olympius,  ana  how  pected  from  the  first  that  Olympius  came 

far  it  was  from  any  of  hi»  thoo^hts  to  make  with  hostile  intentions,  made  it  perfectly  fev- 

common  cause  with  that  conspuntor.    The  ident  how  far  it  was  from  his  thoughts  to 

letter  was  written  to  Theodore,  and  in  it  defend  himself  by  resorting  to  violence. 

lifiartin  reports  what  he  had  h6ard  said  by  ^''Once  only,  when  at   first  it  was  at- 

tfae  exarch  Calliopas,  quod  8em|>er  per  con^'  tempted  at  Itome  to  excuse  the  violent 

plexionem  et  fallacem  accnsationem  ince-  measures  resorted  to  against  Martin  (see 

derent  adversum  nos  et  ctim  in  adventn  in-  ep.  14  ad  Theodomm  Harduin.  T.  III.  f. 

hmls  Olympii  vani  cujusdam  hominis  cum  67.5),  a  cham  was  broa^t  against  him  on 

armis  me  hunc  potuisse  repeUere  ^teren-  the  score  of  doctrine,  viz.  that  he  refused 

tor.    On  account  of  the  word  " faterentor''  to  riecognlze  the  vii*c;iu  Maiy  as  ^botoko^i 

here  instead  of  "  dicerent,"  I  can  under-  which,  from  tiie  Monotheletian  point  of 

stand  ^is  language  in  no  other  sense  than  view,  was  regarded  as  bordering  on  Kesto- 

•s  intended  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  rianism.    But  subsequently  this  accusation 

raspicion  excited  against  him,  as  if  it  had  does  not  occur  aeain,  nor  aid  it  ever  accord 

been  his  purpose  to  defend  himself  by  force,  with  the  principles  and  motives  of  thoeo 

They  themselves,  he  would  say,  must  con-  with  whom  the  7)fpe  originated* 
l(D68,  tluU  when  Olympics  first  arrived,  and 
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•went  on  the  principle  that  on  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was 
conferred  the  supreme  direction  and  guidance  of  the  church,  he  might 
consider  himself  bound  to  defend  the  full  development  of  Giristian 
truth,  and  the  free  development  of  the  church,  against  a  political  au- 
thority, which  as  he  supposed,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  was  sub- 
servient to  heretical  influences.  We  must  allow,  however,  that  Mar^ 
tin,  on  his  own  hierarchioal  principle,  would  have  been  very  willing  to 
use  the  civil  power  as  an  instrument  for  establishing  that  which  he  him- 
self recognized  as  the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
applauded  the  act,  if  in  submission  to  the  decisions  of  the  Lateran 
council,  the  same  emperor  had  issued  an  edict  in  favor  of  Dyothele- 
tism. 

When  Martin  had  once  appeared  to  the  imperial  court  in  the  light 
of  a  state  criminal,  there  woidd  be  a  strong  inclination  to  believe  the 
various  political  charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  it  being  no 
rare  thing  for  extravagant  charges  of  this  sort  to  find  credence  with 
the  suspicious  government  at  Constantinople  or  to  be  seized  upon  as  a 
palliation  of  persecutions.  Sometimes  he  was  accused  of  entering  into 
an  understanding  with  the  Turks,^  sometimes  of  conspiring  with,  and 
lending  support  to,  Olympius. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  d63,  Calliopas  arrived  at  Rome.  He  did  not 
venture  at  once  to  take  any  open  step  against  the  pope,  because  h» 
feared  the  pope  would  arm  the  people  for  his  defentee.  Martin,  who 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  was  lying  on  his  couch  at  the  altar  of 
the  Lateran  church,  with  his  clergy  assembled  around  him.  Calliopas 
arrived  in  the  evening ;  he  let  Sunday  pass  by,  because  he  feared  the 
multitudes  then  assembled  for  public  worship ;  and  he  sent  as  an  ex* 
cuse  to  the  pope,  that  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  he  had  not 
been  able  as  yet  to  pay  him  his  respects ;  but  informed  him  that  he 
would  come  on  the  next  day.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  gover- 
nor still  full  of  distrust,  sept  some  of  his  followers  to  the  pope  to  tell 
him  he  was  aware  that  armed  men  were  collected  in  the  church,  and 
that  stones  had  been  piled  up  in  heaps  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the 

pe.     All  this  was  unnecesBary;  the  pope  ought  not  to  permit,  it. 

!artin  caused  these  emissaries  to  be  conducted  through  every  part  of 
the  church,  that  they  might  be  convinced  by  their  own  eyes  that  this 
suspicion  was  groundless.  Calliopas  being  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  pushed  forward  with  an  armed  band,  into  the  church, 
and  published  the  imperial  mandate,  that  Martin  was  deposed,  because 
he  had  illegally  obtained  the  bishopric,^  and  that  he  should  be  convey- 

^  See  ep.  ad  Theodorom.    H6  is  said  to  with  thd  Saracens.    Btit  Martin  denies  the 

have  maiDtained  a  correspondence  with  the  whole,  and  affirms,  that  there  was  not  a 

Sanoens,  and  sent  them  money  and  a  con-  particle  of  truth  in  the  storj,  except  that 

^ion  of  faith.    Were  the  last  statement  he  had  sent  money  to  the  Christians  living 

troa,  it  would  be  to  his  honor ;  the  just  con-  among  th^  Qaxacens  (probably  in  Sicily)  by 

elusion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  was  that  he  the  hands  of  certain  persons  of  their  own 

took  a  special  interest  in  the  conyersion  of  nmnber,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Rome, 

the  SanMens ;  and  efforts  for  this  purpose  *  Quod  irregnlariter  et  sine  lege  episoo- 

would  hare  tended  rather  to  hinder  than  to  patnm  subripnissem,  which  doubtless  refers 

•id  any  dei^  of  forming  a  political  aUianoe  to  the  fact^  mat  Martin  had  not  applied  in 
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ed  to  Constantiiiople..  Several  of  the  clergy  invited  tiie  pope  to  call 
out  an  armed  force  to  protect  his  person,  since  probably  he  could  reck- 
on if  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  on  the  zeal  of  tiie  people ;  but  Martin 
declared,  he  would  rather  ten  times  die  than  that  any  man's  blood 
should  be  shed  on  his  account.  He  surrendered  at  once  to  the  gov- 
ernor's force,  who  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  palace.  Cal- 
liopas  having  at  first  given  liberty  to  all  ecclesiastics  who  pleased  to  go 
with  the  pope,  many  clergymen  and  also  laymen  who  had  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  joined  him  on  the  next  following  days.  But  the  gov- 
ernor had  probably  no  other  object  ^  view  than  to  deceive,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  insurrection  in  the  pope's  favor.  At  midnight  he  suddenly 
caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  palace,  and  accompanied  by  ouly  a 
few  attendants,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  port.  The  gates  of  Rome  were 
kept  shut  till  he  sailed.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  long  and  difficult 
yoyage.  He  was  left  lying  for  a  year  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  Dur- 
ing Sie  whole  journey,  the  old,  sick  man  was  hardly  and  shamefully 
treated.  He  was  denied  every  convenience,  and  the  little  comforts  in 
particular  which  were  necessary  for  him  in  his  present  condition  of  body. 
When  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  at  whatsoever  place  he  came,  sent  him 
such  articles  as  might  serve'for  his  refreshment,  his  keepers  interfered, 
driving  away  the  bearers  of  them  with  insults  and  declaring  that  he 
who  showed  any  interest  in  the  emperor's  enemy,  evinced  that  he  was 
an  enemy  of  the  emperor  himself.^  The  few  letters  of  the  pope,  writ- 
ten under  these  sufferings  to  his  fiiend  Theodore,  manifest  a  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation.  He  b^gan  thus :  "  with  the  help  of  your  prayers, 
and  the  prayers  of  all  the  faithful  who  are  with  you,  I  shall,  living  and 
dying,  defend  the  faith  on  which  our  salvation  reposes ;  as  Paul  teaches, 
for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  And  when,  after  his  de- 
parture from  thet  island  of  Naxos,  he  described  to  his  friend  the  suffer- 
ings he  had  hitherto  endured,  he  concluded  with  the  following  words : 
^'  I  trust  in  the  power  of  God,  the  Omniscient,  that  when  I  shall  have 
been  removed  fix)m  the  present  life,  9II  my  persecutors  will  be  brought 
to  punishment^  that  so  at  least  they  may  be  led  to  repentance  and  to 
turn  from  their  wickedness."  On  the  17th  of  September,  654,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Constantinople,  and  was  left  on  board  the  ship  in 
his  sick-bed  until  evemug,  exposed  to  various  annoyances.  He  was 
next  conveyed  to  the  prison  of  the  chief  watch,  where  he  remained 
confined  ninety-three  days,  po  person  bemg  allowed  to  visit  him.  Af- 
ter this  long  delay,  he  waa  conveyed,  at  first  on  his  sick-bed,  before 
the  tribuaal  appointed  to  try  him.  Though  so  weak  that  he  could ,  not 
stand  without  being  supported,  he  was  still  required  to  remain  standing 
while  on  trial.  The  president  of  the  court  said  to  him:-"  Speak, 
wretched  man,  what  wrong  has  the  emperor  done  thee?"    Maartan 

the  usual  manner  to  the  emperor^  and  re-  ^  See  Martin's  letter  to  Theodore,  and 

oeired  from  him  the  confirmation  of  hia  the  report  of  his  BuiTerings  drawn  up  by  a 

election ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  supposed  friend.    Harduin.  III.  f.  677  and  what  iql- 

the  schisms  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  lows, 
omitting  this  legal  formalitj,  or  whether 

he  had  been  otherwise  prevented.  * 
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made  no  reply.  Said  the  preadent,  Art  thou  sUent  ?  Behold  thy  ac- 
cusers shall  now  appear ;  and  seyeral  /witnesses  were  now  introduced, 
to  prove  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Olympus. 
As  they  were  about  to  be  put  on  their  oath,  the  pope  begged  that  it 
might  not  be  done,  —  no  sweaiing  was  necessanr ;  they  might  do  with 
him  as  they  pleased ;  what  need  was  there  of  destroying  tSe  souls  of 
these  people  r  When  he  undertook  to  ffve  an  account  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  events  in  the  cas^  of  Olympius,  and  began  by  saying,  "  When 
the  Type  had  been  drawn  up,  and  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
Bome,'.'  —  he  was  immediately  interrupted,  for  fear  he  might  come 
upon  doctrines  — a  subject  which,  by  special  command,  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  one  of  the  assembly  cried  out :  "  Don't  mix  in  here 
anything  about  the  faith,  you  are  on  trial  for  high-treason.  We,  too, 
are  ChrUtians  and  orthodox."  Martin  replied :  "  Would  to  God 
you  were !  But  even  on  this  point  I  shall-  testify  against  you,  on 
the  day  of  that  dreadful  judgment."  With  dignity  and  spirit,  he 
defended  himself  against  many  things  which  individual  judges  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him.  Pmally  he 
atii  to  them :  "  I  adjure  you  by  our  Lord,  what  you  conclude  to  do 
with  me  do  quickly ;  for  Ood  knows,  death  is  the  ^atest  boon  you 
can  bestow  on  me."  The  trial  having  been  reports  to  the  emperor, 
Martin,  amid  much  shameful  abuse,  was  stripped  of  his  priestly  robes, 
and  conveyed  in  fetters  to  another  dungeon.  It  seems  it  was  the 
intention,  at  first,  to  condemn  him  to  death,  as  guilty  of  high-treason. 
But  the  patriarch  Paul,  then  sick  and  nigh  his  end,  on  hearing  of  it, 
testified,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  greatly  mjured  by  the  popes, 
his  dissatisfaction  that  a  bishop  should  be  so  treated ;  and  the  emperor 
promised  him,  in  his  last  moments,  that  Martin's  life  should  be  spared. 
After  having  been  left  eighty-five  days  to  pine  away  in  the  second 
dungeon,  he  was  told  to  leave  it,  and  remam  for  a  few  days  in  the 
house,  and  under  the  wateh  ot  'one  of  the  emperor's  secretaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  next  to  hid  destined  place  of 
exile,  which  as  yet  was  not  named  to  him.  He  embraced  those  who 
were  with  him,  and,  thanking  God,  cheerfully  bid  them '  fareweD. 
When  they  began  to  weep  aiid  complain,  he  begged  them  not  to  do 
so,  but  rather  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  thank  (jod,  who  had  judged 
him  worthy  to  suffer  for  his  sake.  The  town  of  Chersonesus,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Crimea,  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  was  selected  for  his 
pljtce  of  exile.  On  the  26th  of  March,  656,  he  departed  from  C<»- 
stantinople,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  arrived  at  Chersonesus.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  unfeeling  barbarians,  he  had  to  suffer  the  greatest  depri- 
vations. He  could  obtain  no  bread ;  he  was  also  destitute  of  money  to 
purchase  it  of  the  foreign  vessels  which  touched  at  this  spot.  A  ship 
came  from  Constantinople,  and  he  hoped  it  brought  means  for  his 
support  which  might  be  furnished  jfrom  Bome.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed; and,  in  mentioning  this  to  his  friend,  he  adds:  ^*I  also 
praised  my  God  for  this,  since  he  orders  our  sufferings  according  to 
his  wisdom."  Nevertheless,  he  wrote,  that  if  the  means  of  suste- 
nance were  not  sent  him  he  could  not  long  survive ;  "  For — said  he 
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— ihe  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  as  thQu  thyself  art 
aware."  He  was  grieved  especially,  that  up  to  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, he  had  as  yet  received  nothmg  from  Rome  —  no  token  of 
sympathy  —  which,  perhaps,  might  be  owing  to  some  fear  of  exciting 
the  emperor's  displeasure.  "  I  wondered,  and  still  wonder  —  he 
wrote  in  the  month  of  September — at  the  want  of  sympathy  in  my 
friends  and  kinsmen  —  that  they  have  so  utterly  forgotten  iny  misfor- 
tune, and  as  I  see,  do  not  even  want  to  know  whether  or  not  I  am  still 
on  the  earth."  Sut  it  seemed  to  him  the  strangest  of  all,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  church  should  take  no  further  concern  about 
him,  though  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  that  they  should  not  at 
least  provide  for  his  bodily  wants.  "  For  although  St.  Peter's  church 
possesses  no  gold,  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  it  has  stores  of 
grain  and  wine,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  life." 
"  What  fear  —  he  writes  —  has  fallen  on  men,  which  restrains  them 
from  fulfilling  God's  commands  —  fear,  where  nothing  is  to  be  feared  ? 
Or  have  I  appeared  to  the  whole  church  so  like  an  enemy  ?  But 
may  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  by  the  mediation  of  St.  Peter,  establish  their 
hearts  in  the  true  faith,  and  preserve  them  firm  and  unshaken  from 
all  influences  of  heretics,  especially  their  present  pastors ;  that  so, 
having  never  deviated,  even  in  the  smallest  particular,  from  that 
which  In  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  'holy  angels  they  have 
published  in  written  decrees,  they  may  together  with  me  receive  the 
crown  of  righteousness  fi^m  the  hand  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  For  as  it  regards  my  feeble  body,  the  Lord  himself  will 
take  care  of  that,  so  as  it  may  please  him  to  order  all  things,  whether 
it  be  under  contiuual  sufiering,  or  with  some  relief.  For  the  Lord  is 
nigh,  and  why  should  I  be  troi^led  ;  for  I  hope  in  his  mercy,  that  he 
wffl  soon  finish  my  course  at  the  goal  he  has  ordained."  His  wish  was 
fulfilled ;  he  died  on  the  16th  of  September. 

There  still  remained  the  old  Maximus — he  who  was  the  head  of 
the  Dyotheletiansin  the  East,  the  soul  of  every  movement  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West  against  the  imperial  decrees ;  and  thou^  at  the 
advanced  age  of  sixty-five,  still  by  the  influence  of  his  name,  and  by 
the  firmness  and  stability  of  his  character,  Maximus  might  present  a 
pow^erful  resistance  to  the  sovereign  will.  He  was,  therefore,  seized, 
along  with  his  disciple  Anastasius,  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  The  master  and  disciple,  who  had  Uved  now  for 
more  than  thirty  years  constantly  together,  were  purposely  separated. 
It  was  attempted  to  convict  Maximus  also  on  political  charges,  with- 
out entering  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  doctrines.  Some  of  these 
accusations,  on  being  compared  with  what  Maximus  said  in  his  de- 
fence, show  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Roman  principles  of  church  government ;  for  example ;  the  disciple 
of  Majdmus  is  accused  of  having  refused  to  recognize  the  emperor  as 
also  a  priest ;  and  indeed  he  had  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  usage 
of  the  church,  that  the  emperor  belonged  to  the  laity,  and  possessed 
no  spiritual  power.    MelchisedeCy  to  whose  example  the  other. party 
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appealed,  was,  he  said,  at  once  priest  and  king,  only  as  a  type  of 
Christ.^  The  proceedings  against  Maximus,  however,  were  not  so 
harsh  in  the  beginning  as  they  had  been  against  Martin.  Respect 
for  the  old  man,  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  the  monastic 
life,  and  compassion  for  his  old  age,  operated  with  many,  who  wished 
he  might  be  spared ;  and  if  they  coidd  only  bring  him  to  yield,  it 
was  hoped,  in  this  way,  to  overcome  at  onc^  all  resistance  to  the 
Type.  Threats,  flatteries,  every  mode  of  persuasion  were  tried. 
Maximus  was  told,  that  he  was  not  required  to  deny  his  own  dog- 
matical convictions ;  but  only  to  signify  his  consent  to  a  compromise 
for  the  sake"  of  peace.  They  set  before  him  a  new  formulary  of 
union,  which  Maximus  might,  no  doubt,  have  so  interpreted,  as  to 
include  within  it  his  own  doctrinal  views  —  "  that,  in  relation  to  tte 
difference  of  the  two  natures,  it  was  necessary  to  suppose  two  agen- 
cies and  wills  i^iveQyeiat  and  ^eXi^aeig^ ;  in  relation  to  their  union, 
one."  But  Maximus  persisted  in  the  vifews,  which,  to  maintain  con- 
sistency m  his  doctrinal  system,  he  believed  himself  bound  to  hold, 
and  rejected  every  ambiguous  concealment  of  the  differences  —  which, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  appeared  to  him  important.  Mean- 
time, Martin  had  been  wholly  removed  from  the  public  arena,  and 
Eugenius,  who  was  substituted  in  his  place  by  the  exarch  CaUiopas,* 
granted  to  the  new  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  lately  banished 
Pyrrhus,3  the  fellowship  of  the  church ;  the  Roman  agente  (Apocri- 
siarii)  at  Constantinople  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  the 
above-mentioned  formulary  of  union ;  and  as  the  authority  of  lie 
Romish  church  stood  high  with  him,  it  was  now  intended  to  employ  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  yield.  But  the  deep-seated  con- 
victions of  his  own  mind  weighed  more  with  him  *  than  the  authority 
of  a  single  bishop ;  and  he  declared,  that  though  the  Roman  bishop 
had  fallen  from  the  truth,  yet,  according  to  St.  Paul,  even  an  angel 
from  heaven  could  preach  no  other  gospel.  Every  proposition  having 
been  rejected  by  him,  he  was  sent  in  exile  to  the  castle  of  Bizya,  in 
Thrace,  where  he  was  kept  confined  apart  from  his  disciple.  But  when 
every  attempt  to  produce  an  effect  on  him,  by  new  negotiations,  had 
proved  unavailing,  the  spite  against  the  old  man,  whose  will  could  not 
be  broken,  passed  all  bounds !  In  the  year  662,  he  was  dragged 
back  again  to  Constantinople,  publicly  scourged,  his  tongue  cut  out, 
and  his  right  hand  severed  at  the  wrist ;  after  which  he  was  banished 
to  the  country  of  the  Lazians,  where  he  soon  died  (on  the  13th  of 
August),  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  at  so  advanced 
a  period  of  life. 

Thus  the  emperor  succeeded  to  enforce  everywhere  in  the  Eastern 
church  the  adoption  of  the  Type ;  and  with  the  adoption  of  this,  the 
bishops  of  the  chief  cities  in  the  East  (whom  the  major  part  of  the 
others,  without  any  personal  interest  in,  or  independent  examination 


*  See  acta  Maximi  §  30.  T.  L  opp.  pag.    ed  him,  unless  he  had  pledged  himself  tx> 
80  and  the  following.  do  so  beforehand, 

s  As  Calliopas  would  not  have  appoint-       '  See  above,  page  184. 
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of,  the  points  in  dispute,  blindly  followed,)  united,  at  the  same  time, 
the  defence  of  Monotheletism.  In  the  Roman  church,  on  the  contra- 
ij,  the  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  Dyotheletism  continued  to  propagate 
itself;  a^d  out  of  all  this  arose  a  schism  between  the  two  churches, 
although.the  two  next  successors  of  Martin,  — Eugenius  and  Yitalian 
—  from  dread  of  the  emperor's  power  seem  not  to  have  taken  any 
public  stand  against  the  patriarchs  at  Constantinople^  But  under  pope 
Adeodatus,  ia  677,  the  schism  took  a  more  decided  shape.  All  con- 
nection between  the  two  patriarchs  was  dissolved ;  since  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  now  devoted  to  Monotheletism,  .were  no  longer  re- 
garded in  Rome  as  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  none  of  their 
letters  were  received ;  and  the  names  b(  the  Roman  bishops  were  no 
longer  enrolled  in  the  church  records  (Diptycha)  at  Constantinople, 
and  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  general  prayers  of  ihe  church.  The 
patriarch,  Theodore  of  Constantinople  and  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were 
for  expunging  also  the  name  t)f  Yitalian  from  the  chutch  records. 
They  were  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Roman  patriarchs  could  be  justly 
recognized  as  orthodox  and  as  deserving  to  be  mentioned,  only  as  far 
down  as  Honorius ;  because  since  his  time,  the  dogmatic  opposition 
hsA  subsisted  between  the  two  churches,  which  needed  first  to  be  ad-, 
justed.  .  But  the  then  reigmng  emperor  Constantinus  Pogonatus  would 
not  suffer  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  troubIec(  by  this  separation 
pf  the  churches  ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  the  general  peace 
of  the  church  should  once  more  be  restored!  He  did  not  venture, 
being  a  layman,  to  pass  any  judgment  himself  on  this  difference ;  and 
therefore  sought  by  tiie  mutual  counsels  of  the  bishops  themselves,  un- 
der whom  the  opposition  existed,  to  bring  about  a  safe  decision.  For 
this  reason,  in  678,  he  issued  a  letter  to  Domnqs  bishop  of  Rome,  in- 
viting him  to  send  delegates  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  East  in  an  investigation 
of  this  affair.  The  language  of  the  emperor  in  the  letter  differs  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  Byzantine  despotism  in  such  transactions; 
inasmuch  as  it  eviuces  some  respect  for  free  doctrinal  investigation. 
He  declares,  appealing  to  the  Most  High,  that  he  would  allow  equal 
freedom  to  both  parties  and  equal  honor  to  their  representatives.^ 
He  shQuld  rejoice,  if  the  two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement. 
But  if  no  union  could  be  effected,  bo  would  still  send  back  t&e  papal 
delegates  with  all  honor  to  Rome.  Agatho,  the  successor  of  Domnus^ 
the  latter  having  died  soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  complied  with 
the  emperor's  invitation;  and  in  the  year  6d0  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  controversy  at  Constan- 
tinople. This  therefore  was  the  third  universal  council  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  from  the  vaulted  room  in  the  imperial  castie  where 
the  assembly  met,^  it  was  named  the  Trullan  council,  (council  in 
Trullo).    The  emperor  hinlself  attended  its  meetings.    It  is  true,  that 

>  His  words  are  oi}K  karl  irap*  iifdv  hxpo*  imXeyofiivov   TpovXXot.     Vita  Stepbaoi 

ftipiiaic  oladrf'rroTej  <UA'  laoriiiTa  Tolc  o/i^  ed.  Moratori  p.  482  6  rpovX^,  bnep  ifutc 

ripoif  ^Xd^o/itv.  6aTov  ndkov^^v. 

*  Seicperdv  rov  ^dw  vaXaribv  rb  a^UQ 
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at  this  council  also,  there  was  no  fiill  and  calm  discussion  of  the  dis- 
puted pomts ;  but  still  its  proceedings  were  conducted  in  a,  more  digni- 
fied manner  and  witii  less  disturbance  from  fbrei^  ii^uences,  than  had 
been  the  case  in  earlier  councils.  Conformably  to  ^e  ruling  principle 
of  doctrinal  tradition,  the  standard,  at  this  council;  for  the  determina- 
tion  of  disputed  points,  was  first  of  all,  the  declarations  of  the  older 
approved  church-teachers,  wjth  which  each  party  agreed,  as  eiebch 
wanted  to  present  only  the  ancient  doctrine  of  theohurch.  Sut  since 
the  older  church-teachers>  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  had  written 
before  this  opposition  had  ever  come  to  b^  discussed,  and  had  often 
expressed  themselves  very  indefinitely,  hence  their  words  might  often 
be  differentiy  undBrstbod,  being  interpreted  from  difierent  points  of 
view ;  and  one  party  accused  the  other  of  perverting  them,  or  of  forciilg 
them  out  of  their  right  connection  and, garbling  them.  ThUs  hy  isuch 
authorities  nothing  could  be  decided  ;  but  the  dispute  had  to  faU  back 
upon  the  logical^  determination  of  conceptions ;  as  became  evident,  for 
example,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  session,  in  the  case  of  Ma- 
carius  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Roman  delegates  brought  with  them 
a  letter  *from  their  bishop  Agatho,  which  contained  a  full  expomtion 
and  defence  of  Dyotheletism,  with  proof  passages  frbm  thp  approved 
older  fathers,  and  besides  this  a  brief  containing  the  same  in  substance, 
issued  by  this  bishop  in  the  name  of  a  numerous  synod  held  at  Borne. 
These  two  documents  were  publicly  read  at  the  foiurth  session  of  the 
council.  .  In  the  seventh  session,  on  the  18th  of  February,  they  laid 
before  the  council  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  older  fathers  (which 
they  had  also  brought  with  them  from  Rome)  in  confim&tion  of  that 
doctrine ; -^  and  now  the  bishops  George- of  Constantinople  and  Maca- 
rius  of  Antioch,  together  with  tlie  other  bishops  siding  with  them,  were 
a^ed,  whether  they  agreed  with  the  doctrine  presented  by  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  They  requested  leave  to  defer  the  answer  of  that  question 
until  the  next  session,  that  they  might  have  time  to  turn  to  the  passa- 
ges cited  from  the  fathers,  and  examine  them  in  the  connection  in 
wtuch  they  stood  — *■  and  at  the  followmg  session,  on  the  seventh  of 
March,  the  patriarch  George  declared,  that  having  made  the  exami- 
nation, he  was  convinced ;  and  accordingly  he  professed  the  Dyothe- 
letism set  forth  in  those  letters.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  certain  that  in 
those  letters,  and  in  the  collection  of  authorities  from  the  fathers 
laid  before,  the  council  by  the  Roman  delegates,  nothing  was  to  be 
found,  which  he  might  not  have  learned'  from  polemical  wiitings  al- 
ready existing,  we  must  either  suppose,  he  had  adopted  his  previous 
Monotheletiam  blindly*,  following  the  prevailing  tendency,  without  any 
examination  of  his  own,  or  that  this  change  which  so  suddenly  took 
jdace  in  his  vie^v;?  had  proceeded  or  was  hypocritically  assumed  from 
outward  considerations  rather  than  resulted  from  honest  conviction. 
Macarius,  however,  persisted  in  his  Monotheletism,  presentmg  it  in  a 
full  confession  of  faith,  together  with  a  collection  of  authorities  from 
the  fathers  in  confirmation  of  his  views.  In  being  willing  to  confess 
but  one  will  and  one  mode  of  woridng  in  Christ,  he  evinces  what  was 
in  fact  hovering  before  his  mmd  —  t£e  truly  Christian^  though  in  his 
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CMe  misapprehended,  Inteiest  to  derive  all  the  volitioDS  and  acts  of 
Christ  only  from  the  being  of  God  in  him ;  just  as  he  would  admit  in 
Adam  before  the  fall,  nothing  but  the  divine  will  as  the  detennining 
power ;  and  considered  the  fleshly  volitions  (cftgxaca  ^e^fiaxa)  and 
hdman^  reasonings  (dv&QOTtipovg  XoyujiMtv^y  to  tie  a  consequence  of  the 
fall.^  Men  agreed  in  their  deeper  convictions,  though  they  were 
divided  from  each  other,  by  differences  of  conception.  To  what  a 
pitch  of  extravagance  the  fanatical  zeal  for  such  a  conceptual  formu' 
lary  could  proceed,  is  shown  by  a  remarkable  incident  that  occurred 
in  the  fifteenth .  session  of  the  council.  A  monk  fr^m  Heraclea,  in 
Thrace,  made  his  appearance,  by  name  Polychronius.  This  person 
declared  that  a  troop  of  persons  in  white  robes  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  amid  them,  a  person  of  ineffable  majesty,  by  whom,  perhaps,  he 
meant  Christ  himself.  The  latter  said  to  him.  Whosoever  did  not 
confess  the  one  will  (&  i^At^fia)  and  the  divinely  human  agency 
(j&eapdQtxij  hiqyBia)  was  not  a  Christian.  He  must  go  teU  the  en^- 
peror  that  he  should  neither  make  nor  adopt  a  new  faith.  The  man 
offered  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was  true,  by  a  miracle,  and  under- 
took to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life  by  means  of  a  confession  of  faith, 
drawn  up  in  accordance  witt\  iti  It  was  thought  necessary  to  accede 
to  his  proposal,  in  order  tp  prevent  the  people  firom  .being  led  astray 
by  his  deceptions.  The  whole  synod  and  the  highest  officer^  of  state, 
surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  of  the  people,  made  their  appearanqe 
on  the  pubhc  square.  A  corpse  was  brought  to  the  spot  on  a  silver* 
plated  bier.  Polychronius  laid  upon  it  Ins  confession  of  faith,  and 
continued  to  whisper  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dead  man's  ear,  till 
finally  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was  unable  to  awaken  him.  A 
shout  now  thundered  forth  from  the  people,  pronouncing  anathema  on 
the  new  Simon  Magus.  But  the  external  fact  could  not  shake  the 
deep-seated  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  man,; and  Polychronius. still 
remained  as  firm'm  his  faith  as  ever. 

By  means  of  this  council,  the  doctrine  of  two  modes  of  willing  and 
woricing  ill  Christ  now  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Eastern  church ; 
and  this  .doctrine,  together  with  a  precautionary  clause  sigainst  the 
conclumcxis  derived  from  it*  by  the  Monotheletes,  was  established  in  a 
Aew  symbol,  "  Two  wills  and  two  natural  modes  of  working,  united 
without  schism,  and' without  confusion,  as  well  as  without  change  ;  so 
that  no  conflict  ever  existed  between  them,  but  the  human  will  was  in- 
variably subject  to  the  divine  and  almighty  will."  The  anathema  was 
moreover  pronounced  on  those  who  had  hitherto  defended  Monothele- 
tism,  as  well  as  on  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  on  Honorius^ 
wliom  howeVer,  at  an  earlier  peripd,  some  had  attempted  to  defepd  by 
a  strained  interpretation  of  his  language.^ 

But  since  Monotheletism,  as  appeairs  evident  from  the  above  cited 

'  See  Actio  VHIfol.  1181.  T-.  IIL  ^^i  rH  vpotrona  etc  rdr  iKfiifiiaetc,  nimo- 

•  See    the   18th  session,  Hardnin.  m.  ly,  the  patriarchs  since  Sei^ns,  6i  oIkovo- 

1398.    The  patriarch  Georgius,  and  several  ftiav  rLvik\  but  he  Was  obliged  to  yield  to 

bishops  of  his  dioce.se,  had  petitioned :  'iva  the  majority.    Act  i'6.  L  c.  1386. 
ei  Twv  kvdexofuviiv  i^tv,  fit  uva&EfUiTtO' 
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examples,  had,  both  among  clergy  and  monks,  so  many  zealouB  advo- 
cates, the  Monotheletian  party  could  not  be  suppressed  at  a  stroke  bj 
the  anathema  pronounced  by  this  council ;  but  it  continued  to  propa- 
gate itself,  and  evinced  its  existence  by  many  indications  of  a  reaction, 
down  from  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justmian  U,  which  began  in 
685. 

In  opposition  to  such  attempts,  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  ecumenical 
council  on  the  doctrine  were  confirmed  anew  by  the  second  Trullan 
council,  in  the  year  691  or  6,92,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  the  two  preceding  general  councils,  the  fifth  and  the  sLxth.^ 

But  in  the  year  711,  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Monotheletiare?,  Bar- 
danes,  or  Philippicus,^  as  he  wtis  called  when  emperor,  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  throne  from  Justinian  II,  who  was  hated  on  account  of 
his  remorseless  despotism.  Before  he  entered  the  imperial  palace,  hfe 
commanded  that  the  symbol  of  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  placed  among  the  symbols  of  the  other  general  coun- 
cils, should  be  removed ;  otherwise  he  would  not  go  in.  He  caused 
^  the  names  of  Sergius  and  of  Honorius  to  be  re-inserted  in  the  diptj- 
cha,  among  the  other  orthodox  patriarcbs ;  and  their  images  were 
again  set  up  in  the  public  places.  He  deposed  the  existing  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  nominated  in  his  place  John,  a  deacon,  who 
was  ready  to  be  used  as  a  willing  instrument  in  furthering  the  progress 
of  Mono&eletism.  Under  the  presidency  of  John,  a^  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  which  overturned  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  general 
Council,  and  *drew  up  a  new^creed  in  favor  of  Mon^theletism.  The 
few  clergy,  who  refused  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  emperor's 
will,  were  deposed  from  their  places.  In  Italy,  on'  the  9ther  hand, 
the  arm  of  the  new  emperor  had  no  power  to  enforce  obedience^  and 
his  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  symbol  into  the  Roman  church,  re- 
sulted in  an  insurrection  of  the  people*  against  his  government.  But 
this  sovereignty  of  the  Monotheletian.party  terminated  with  the  short 
two-years  reign  of  Philippicus,  and  ^he  new  emperor,  Anastasius  11, 
by  whom  he  was  dethroned,  annulled  all  that  had  been  done  on  this 
subject  under  the  preceding  reign.  The  patriarch  John  of  Constan- 
tinople now  altered  his  conduct  at  once,  and  stepped  forth  as  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Dyotheletism  —  whether  in  his  doctrinaFbent  he  belonged 
more  to  one  party  than  to  the  other,  and  now  or  before  this  acted  the 

^  Hence  its  name  aifvodoc  frevi^eicn;,  con-  *  ^cording:  to  the  report  of  the  deaoQai 
cilium  qainisextam.  As  both  the  other  andarchivar  (Xapro^t'Aa^)  of  thcConstan- 
oonncils  busied  themselves  only  with  doc-  tinopolitan  church,  which  is  an  important 
trinal  matters,  and  had  drawn  up  no  canons  source  of  information  respecting  these 
in  relation  to  church  life  and  church  disci-  events,  published  by  Combefis,  and  was  ap- 
pline,  so  this  council  was  des^ned  to  sup-  pended  oy  its  author  to  his  copy  of  the  acts 
ply  tiie  deficiency;  and  it  published  102  of  the  sis^tfa  general  sfnod  (see  Harduin. 
canons  relating  to  matters  of  this  sort  '  Concil.  IJL  ri835).Tliis  Philippicus  had 
Several  of  them  are  important,  from  the  received  his  religious  education  from  the 
fact  Uiat  they  served  to  establish  in  a  more  abbot  Stephanus,  who,  being  a  disciple  of 
decided  form  the  opposition  between  the  the  patriarch  Macarius  of  AntiocJi,  de- 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  and  so  to  fended  MOnotheletism  at  the  sixth  general 
prepare  the  way  for  the  schism  between  the  council.  '  '  / 
two  churches.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  again 
in  another  connection. 
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bypoorite,  he  Beems,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  one  of  those  clergy  of 
the  court,  men  without  character,  and  ready  for  any  falsehood,  who 
never  scrupled  to  sacrifice  every  higher  interest  to  worldly  motive?. 
He  issued  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Roman  bishop  Gonstantme,  in 
^firhich,  by  flattering  expressions  of  respect,  he  sought  to  gain  his  sup^ 
port,  in  fact  addressing  him  —  a  thing  wUch  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople were  not  easily  induced  to  da — as  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  beggmg  him  to  forget  the  past  and  to  recognize  in  him  a  Christian 
brother.  He  expressed  himsetf,  in  this  document,^  as  if  he  were  a  sin- 
cere follower  of  Dyotheletism.  He  pretended,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  take  the  patriarchate  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  late  mona^h  frpm  making  a  layman  patriarch,  whom  he  might 
use  as  a  still  more  effectual  instrcanent  for  establishing  the  supremacy 
of  Monotheletism,  He  endeavored  to  justify  his  whole  course  of  pro> 
oedure  imder  the  late  reign,  as  a  necessary  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances (plxwofjUa)  designed  to  protect  pure  doctrine  from  more  vio- 
lent attacks.  "  Tte  pope  himself —  he  tiiought  —  must  be  well  aware 
firom  his  own  experience,  that,  in  such  matters  force  could  not  be  di- 
rectly resisted, butresort  must  be  had  to  art  and  cunning.s  Even  the 
prophet  Nathan  used  concealment,  for  the  puipose  of  reproting  the 
sans  of  adultery  and  murder  in  king  David."^ 

John  of  Damascus  embodied  the  results  of  these  controversies,  with 
a  logical  exposition  of  them,  in  his  abovementioned  wor^  on  the  system 
of  faith.'  He  also  wrote  a  particular  treatise  on  the  same  subject,  and 
thus  transmitted  the  polemical  arguments  against  Monotheletism  to  the 
later  Gte$k  church. 

lake  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism,  the  -Mbnotheletic  system, 
banished  m)m  the  Koman  church,  could  propagate  itself  only  among  an 
insignifioant  race  of  people  independent  of  that  church,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  among'whom  this  doctrine  had  proba- 
bly been  made  dominant  by  a  certain  abbot  Marun  (Mo^oai^).  After 
tiub  abbot  the  .whole  tribe  was  named,  l^ecause  the  abbots  of  ti^s  Ma- 
lonite  convent  stood  in  the  highest  consideration  with  them,  and 
directed  their  government,  as  weU  as  all  their  Undertakings.  Pro- 
tected by  their  mountainous  district,  the  Maronites  contrived  to  make 
and  keep  themselves  independent  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Saracens. 

We  shshQ  now  proceed  to  consider  a  series  of  controversies,  which 
did  not  relate,  like  those  just  mentioned,  to  the  determination  of  indi- 
vidual doctrinal  conceptions^  but  to  the  essential  character  of  Christian 
worship-— th^  cpntroversies  about  imagMvarship.  These'  disputes, 
from  thek  veiy  nature,  would  necessarily  excite  a  far  more  general 
8ympathy,ihan  those  li^fore  mentioned;  for  the  object  t6  which  they 
Teferred,  did  not  immediately  occupy  the  attention  of  tliediogians,  so^ 
Ihat  it  was  only  by  the  excitement  and  odium  produced  by  theologians 

*  Tho  SKOie  document,  tfnt  pablighed  by  irpdf  lifv  r^c  i^ovaiac  ArStyiaiv  kv  nrff  itM- 
Combefifl,  is  to  be  found  in  Hardain.  III.  &iTot^  dvev  rtudc  tixvrjc  f^o^  irepivoiap' ko^ 
1 18SS.  ^i&njiuv  ebfiopif. 
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and  then  operating  on  the  multitade  that  the.parttoipation  of  the  laity  in 
tbem  could  be  brought  about ;  but  as  this  subject 'CouId  be  understood 
by  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  theologians,  it  would  obtain  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  laity  as  readily  as  that  of  the  clergy.  The  question,  whether 
Christian  worship  necessarily  rejected  all  sensible  representations  of 
religious  objects,  or  whether  such  representations  are  indispensable  to 
Chmtian  feeling — this  question  would  necessarily  be  answered  dilfer- 
ently  by  different  persons,  according  to  each  one's  peculiar  devotionil 
bent.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  Theodorus  Studita,  makes  the  difference  between 
these  controversies  and  the  preceding  ones,  as  well  as  the  disputes  about 
the  two  natures  or  wills  of  Christ,  to  consist  in  this ;  — ^  that  the  latter 
related  solely  to  notional  distinctions^  but  the  subject  of  the  former  was 
something  sensible,  outward,  and  lying  before  the  eyes  of'  all.i  And 
as  the  devotion  of  the  multitude  had  a  sensual  tendency,  so  the  suly'ect. 
of  this  controversy  would  necessarily  interest  them  and  occupy  their 
thoughts  more  than  any  other.  Furthermore^  this  opposition  related 
not  barely  to  isolated,  dialectic  and  notional  distinctions, -but  opinionB 
belonging  to  the  universal  tendencioa  of  the  reKgious  spirit  here  met  in 
conflict ;  and  the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  must  deeide, 
by  the  consequences  resulting  therefrom,  on  tShe  whole  future  develop- 
ment of  the  church  and  of  its  dpctrines. 

In  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  controversies,  we  most  cast 
4  glance  back  upon  the  previous  history  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
acting  in  reference  to  this.matter. 

As  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volumes,*  the  opposition  to  the 
aesthetic  religion  of  paganism,  under  which  Qinstianity  appeared,  had 
also  brought  about  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  fdl  union  of  art 
with  religion.  But  by  degrees  this  opposition  wore  away ;  and  art, 
particularly  painting,  had  been  used  for  the  glorification  of  religion, 
conformably  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  spurns  nothing  belong- 
ing to  our  pure  humanity^  since  it  was  destined  to  appropriate,  inter- 
penetrate, and  ennoble  the  whole  of  it.  Although,  tlien,  the.  rude 
multitude,  even  in  Hxe  Western  <;hurch,  soon  allowed  themselves  to  be 
misled  into  the  error  of  making  their  worship  too  sensual,  and  of  trans- 
ferring ike  homage,  due  to  the  object  represented  in  the  symbol,  to  that 
symbol  itself ;  and  although  this  aberration  of  Christian  feeding  was  oc- 
casioned .by  tlie  culpable  neglect  of  conveying  Christian  instruction  to 
the  people ;  yet  by  the  churoh-teachers,  &e  distmction  between  the 
right  use  of  images  to  express  and  to  excite  Christian  feelings  and  to 
instruct  the  unlettered  multitade  on  the  one  side,  and  the  superstitions 
worship  of  images  on  the  other,  was  ever  held  fast ;  and  as  the  former 
was  recommended,  *so  the  latter  was  combatted  with  earnestness, 
wherever  it  appeared.    This  tendency  we  still'  observe  in  the  Bomaa 

1  Oi6h  ydp  wept  tuv  h  X9""^  fiffftuv  9  ^oA/iodf  rb  AftfiaPnTo^jfievw  froi  ^nfiofh 

^eXiifMTuv  i^dt  6aa  irpdg  tovtoic  dfi^urj^if-  fuvov.    Theodori  epistoiac  1.  IL  tp.  SI.  in 

TofffuvcLt  Crv  ^  diOftaprriait  Kardt  rd  vorffiara  girmond.  0pp.  T.  V.  f.  SM. 

oiaa,  Mhf  ah^Tuf  wapelx'  rj^  ^irodei*  *  YoL  L  p.  292.  Vol.  IL  p.  287. 
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bUhop,  witib  whom  we  commenced  the  present  period.  A  hermit  hav- 
ing sent  to  Gregory  tiie  Great  for  an  image  of  Christ,  and  other  reli- 
gions symbols,  the  latter  sent  him  a  picture  of  Christ  and  the  yir^ 
Mary,  and  pictures  of  St.  Peter  and  ^t.  Paul,  and  ezplamed  in  Sie 
letter  accompanying  these  presents,  his  views  respecting  the  right  use 
of  images  and  th'fe  way  in  which  they  were  designed  to  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  religion.^.  He  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  wish  avow- 
ed by  the  recluse  ;  since  it  was  evident,  he  sou^t  with  his  whole  heart 
Hie  Being  whose  image  he  desired  to  have  always  before  his  eyes,  that 
h^  the  fidght  qf  that  the  love  to  Hin^  might  be  continually  revived  in 
his  heart.  The  striving  to  represent  thmgs  invisible  by  me^as  of  the 
visible,  was  grounded  in  man's  nature.s^  But,  nevertheleite,  he  consid- 
ered it  important  to  add  a  word  of  watidng  against  that  aberration  of 
relTgions  feeling,  which  might  lead  to  a  superstitious  worship  of  the 
image  —  a  proof,  that  dangeir  was  already  sfpprehended  of  such  a  mis- 
take in  men  of  devotional  feelings,  but  destitute  of  mental  culture. 
"I  am  weU  aware — he  wrote  —  that  thou  desirest  not  the  image  pf 
oar  Saviour,  that  thou  mayest  worship  it  as  God,. but  to  enkmdle  in 
thee  the  love  ci  him,  Tfhose  image  thou  wouldst  see'.  Neither  do 
we — he  added— predtwcfce  oursekes  before  the  image  as  before  a 
deity,  but  we  adore  him  whom  the  symbol  represents  to  our  memory  as 
bom,  or  suffering,  or  sea^d  on  the  throne  ;3  and  according  to  the 
representation,  the  correspondent  feelings  of  joyful  elevation,  or  of 
painful  sympathy,  are  excrited  hi  out  breasts." 

Especially  worthy  of  notice,  on  this  matter,  is  the  correspondence 
of  Gregory  with  Serenus,  bishop  of  Marseilles  (Massilia).  The  latter 
having  observed,  that  among  the  rude  Franks  of  his  diocese,  the  wor- 
ship of  images  was  rapidly  spreading,'  caused  the  images  to  be  demol- 
ished, and  cast  out  of  the  chjirchBs.  Theipope,  who  heard  that  there 
were  complaints  against  this  procedure  of  Serei^us,  applauded  the  zeal 
which  he  manifested  against  the  worship  of  jmages,^  but  censured  his 
rashness  in  proceeding  indiacriminately  against  all  images ;  for  these 
were  introduced  iaato  the  churches  for  the  sake  of  those  who  could  not 
instruct  themselves  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  least  by 

'  li.  IX.  ep.  &2.  to  show,  that  this  act  was  not  peiforiQed 
^  Sic  homo,  qui  aliam  ardenter  Videre  with  reference  to  the  image,  bat  to  that, 
desiderat,  ant  sponsam  amans  yidere-  cona*  which  the'  im^g^  represented  to  the  religions 
tor,  81  oontigent  earn  ad  balneum  ant  ad  feelings.  Bat  he  could  hardly  presuppose 
ecclesiam  ire,  statim  per  yiam  incedenti  S0  any  such  misunderstanding  in  the  case  of  a 
praeparat)  at  de  visione  ejus  hilaris  recedat.  hermit,  nor  imagine  that  he  would  be  likely 
'  £t  nos  quidem  non  quasi  ante  divinita-  to  perform  bis  devotions  to  the  in»age  «8 
tem  ante  iliam  (imaginem)  prostemimur ;  such,  and  not  refer  them  to  Christ  alaoe. 
sed  ilium  adoramus,  quern  per  imagineih  *  Zelum  vos,  ne  quid  manu  factum  ado- 
ant  natam  aut  passnm  seu  in  throno  seden-  rari  po^slt,  habdisse  laudavimus.  As  Ore^ 
tem  reeordamur.  From  these  words  it  does  gory  here  declared  himself  so  uncondition- 
not,  indeed,  necessarily  appear  erident,  that  ally  against  the  adoratio  imaginum,  we 
Gi^orT  rejected  the  custom  of  kneeling  may  imer,  that  he  rejected  not  merely  the 
Wore  images  (the  wpoaKinnimc)  \  for  the  idolatry  snbeisting  in  that  tendency  of  mind, 
worda  may  be  easily  understood  as  mean-  but  also  eyery  outward  symbol  of  this  eoxtf 
mg,  that  Gregory  wished  only  to  guard  the  custom  of  prostration  and  of  kneelin^i 
agidnst  a  misunderstandins^of  that  symbol-  as  usually  practised  before  idols;  and  a 
ical  act  which  then  abeady  prevailed  and  this  way  we  may  aeeooat  for  his  laagotge 
was  approved  by  hisiselfitba^  he  iranted  in  the  bat  dted  letter. 
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tbe.  contemplation  of  imag^  they  might  come  to  some  knowled^of ' 
scriptural  facts.^  Serenus  was  npt  disposed  to  fix  afiy  such  limits. to 
his  zeal  against  images ;  and  whether  it  was,  that  his  critical  judgment 
had  become  warped  bj  his  pious  zeal,  or  that  he  merely  sought  some 
pretext  under  which  he  could  proceed  in  his  work  jof  destroying  images 
without  seeming  to  despise  the  papal  authority,  he  declared  the  letter 
of  Gregory  a  forgery,  and  considered  himself  bound  iherefore  to  pay 
no  further  attention  tQ  its  contents.  It  was  a  consequence  of  his  well- 
meant,  though  by  no  means  ien^rate  or  wisely  directed  zeal,  thai  the 
minds  of  the  rude  Franks  were  provoked  to  hostility  against  himself. 
They  beheld  in  him  a  destrpyer.  of  that  which  they  held  sacred ;  and 
the  major  part  of  them  renounced  all  fellowship  witii  him.  When  this 
came  to  the  eafs  of  the  pope,  he  reprimanded  Serenus^  for  not  distinr 
guishing  the  right  use  of  images  from  their  abuse,  repeatmg  on  ibis 
occasion  what  he  had  said  in  his  former  le<^r,  and  expressing  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  first  mentioned  use  of  images  was  important,  espe- . 
mUy  for  the  rude  nations  recently  converted  from  paganism.^  Had 
he  duly  considered  this,  the  pope  wrote  to  him,  hejwould  have  avoided, 
the  consequences  ^hich  had  followed  his  indiscreot  zeal,  and  more  ceir- 
1;ai|ily  secured  his  object.^  He  bade  him  take  ^very  pains  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  had  been  done,  and  by^patern^l  gentleness  to  win 
back  the  alienated  afiections  of  his  people,  ^e  gave  him  the  following 
instructions  as  td  his  mode  of  procedure^  for  the  future.  '^  He  should 
call  together  the  members  of  the  community,  and  prove  to  them  by 
testimony  from  Scriptui-e',  that  men  should  pay  religioiiB  worship  to 
nothing  made  by  hum^an  hands ;  and  having  doiie  tUs^  he  should  ex- 
plain to  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  that^  li^  zedl  had  been  dii^ectecl 
only  against  a  practice  wKich  contradioied  the  end  for  which  images 
had  been  introduced  into  the  churches,  but  not  aigainst  any  use  of  them 
corresponding  to  that  end,  not  against  them  >as  a  means  of  religioi^s 
instruction,  where  he  should  allow  they  were  good." 

This  moderate  tendency  with  regard  to  the  use  of  images,,  proceeding 
from  a  genuinely  Christian  spirit,  did  not  long  maintain  itself^  however, 
in  th^  Boman  church ;  for  as  appears  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  popes  participated  m  the  contests  against  images  of  the  East- 
em  church,  tiiey  had  already  down  to  the  opening  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, become  zealous  defenders  of  image-w(»:8hip ;  and  this  would,  in- 
deed, be  the  necessafy  result  of  that  tendency  fuUy  carried  out,  which' 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mediaeval  Catholicism  —  a  tendency 
which,  uniformly  failed  of  duly  distinguishing  and  separating  the  divine 
thing  from  the  symbol  designed  to  represent  it,  and  was  ever  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  latter  what  belonged  only  to  the  former.  But  in  the 
Greek  church,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned,*  0x6 
worship  of  images  had  made  its  appearance  at  a  much  earlier  period, 

^  L.  IX.  ep.  105.  bio  et  ea,  qtiae  intendebas,  salabriter  obci- 

'  Li  XL  ep.  13.  nere  et  collectum  gregem  non  dispeigere^ 

'  Among  whom,  however,  the   abuse  s^  potinfl  dispersun  poteras  oongregare. 
mk^t  most  eMi\y  creep  in.  *  Vol.  11.  p.  2M. 
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and  was  closely  interwoven  not  only  witti  ecclesiastical,  but  also  with 
civil  and  domestic  life.  Not  only  the  churches  and  churcb-books  were 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  Chnst,  of  the  virgin  Mary  and  of  saints, 
but  these  objects  were  to  be  seen  fronting  the  palaces  of  the  emperors, 
and  on  the  walls  of  private  houses  i  and  even  household  furniture,  and 
wearing  apparel  were  ornamented  with  them.  The  artists,  among 
whom  were  many  monks,  emulou^ly  labored  to  produce  such  images  in 
wax'  or  more  costly  materials.  The  worship  of  images  stood  closely 
connected  with  the  exaggerated  reverence  paid  to  Mary  and  to  the 
saints-  What  relics  of  saints  were  in  the  Western  church,  such  were 
their  images  in  the  Greek  church.  In  every  case  6f  extremity,  men 
prostrated  themselves  before  .the  picfures  of  saints,  many  of  which  had 
the  reputation  of  performing  mlracujdus  cures.  The  saints  themselves 
being  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness  as  present  in  their 
images,  these  images  were  introduced  as  sponsors  at  baptism,  and  chil- 
dreix  were  named  after  them.^  In  that  uncritical  age,  many  legends, 
received  without  a  question,  served  to  enhance  the  respect  shown  for 
these  religious  objects.  Some,  whicdi  were  reputed  not  to  have  been 
by  human  hands  (axw^oiV^)?  stood  in  special  veneration,  and  were 
used  ad  the  most  effectual  of  amdets ;  sometimes  such  as  were  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  produced  by  Christ  himself-—  sometimes  others, 
of  whose  ori^  no  distinct  account  could  be  given.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  city  of  Edessa,  possessed  its  famous  ancile  in  the  picture  of  Ghnat, 
sent  to  king  Agbar,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  our  Saviour  himself ;  and 
in:  an  a/€/^<wro/iyTOtf  efxotp  t^g  ^6otixov  (an  image  of  the  mother  of  God 
made  'Mthout  hands)  .^  Still  an6ther  Christ  was  said  to  have  beei\  im- 
pressed oTt  the  han(Ucerchief  of  St.  Veronica  (the  saint  healed  of  the 
issue  of  blood). 

The  extravagant  lengths  to  which  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
images  was  carried^  might  the  more  contribute  to  excite  a  reaction  of 
the  Christian  consciousness  against  it,  even  among  the  laity,  as  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  accused  the  Christians  on  this  score  of  idolatry 
lind  a  trangression  of  the  divine  law ;  and  by  such  reproaches  many 
might  be  ted  to  reflect  on  what  was  really  required  by  the  Christian 
faith  on  this  pomt.  To  this  was  added,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  older  fathers,  whereby  the  unpre- 
judiced would  earily  be  led  to  see,  that  the  prevailing  image-worship 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  the  apostolical  teaching  and  the  prin> 
ciples  of  the  primitive  church ;  and  if  they  could  not  distmguish  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  still  they 

'  The  Kfjpoxvra.  power,  although  not  visibly  present  him- 

*  Theodore  Studi^  writes  to  a  captain  self,  so  here :  ew^v  6  /leyaAofiaprvg  irvcv- 

of- the  emperor's  gaard  (Protospatharios),  fuiu  77  oUei^  eUovi  rd  ii(>i<poq  6exo/itvoc» 

of  whom  Xe  had  heard,  that  he  wore  the  6  ftupTvc  ipf  did  t^c  oUeias  eUovo^  rd  /}^ 

image  of  St.  Demetrius,  as  dvado;^oc,  at  the  foe  elciexoueydc  kf  6aov  ovtu  neiriarev* 

baptism  of ^ his  child;  and  he  compares  the  Kog.    Lib.  L  ep.  17.  > 
confidence  of  faith,  in  which  the  man  did        *  The  stories  about  these  images  are  ta 

this,  with  the  confident  lu\th  of  th6  centa-  be  found   in   Theophylactus    Simocatta» 

rioB-in  Matth.  8.    As  Christ  wronght  the  Theophanes  Johannes  Cantacoseiias. 
■uncle  then  bj  his  inyisibly  pfesent  divine 
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might  believe  themselves  bound  to  apply  the  Old  Testament  proMbjr 
tion  of  images  to  Christian  worship.  But  while  a  reaction  against 
image-worship  was  thus  evoked,  still  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  it  from 
overstepping,  under  the  impulse  of  passionate  excitement,  the  bounds  of 
moderation.  As  one  extreme  easily  leads  to  another,  so  the  super- 
>0titiouB  worship  of  images  would  easQy  lead  to  the  extreme  of  a  fana- 
tical hatred  of  images  and  of  art,  and  the  passionate  opposition  would 
be  the  les&  productive  of  good  fruits,  the  less  able  it  was  to  distin- 
guish in  what  it  com1;)a^ted  the  tnie  from  the  fiedse,  and  to  spare  the 
Christian  feeling  and  iaterest  which  lay  lit  the  bottom.  It  was  unfor- 
tunate, too,  that  this  reaction  did  not  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  fix)m 
those  whose  calling  it  was  to  worl^  Upon  men's  convictions  by  teach- 
ing; but  from  the  possessors  of  secular  power,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
despotic  government,  where  men  were  >used  to  think  it  possible  to 
enforce  by  commands,  by  threats  and  violence,  that  which  can  never 
proceed  but  fii'om  free  conviction,  and  where  they  were  least  capable 
of  exercising  that  tenderness  and  indulgence,  which  is  most  needed 
in  matters  touching  on  the  religious  interests  of  mankind.  The  spirit 
which  men  would  drive  into  a  way  of  thinking  opposed  to  that  course 
of  development  that  grows  out  of,  its  own  essence,  wiU  but  struggle 
the  more  to  repel  what  is  forced  Mpcm  it  against  nature,  and  become 
inveterate  m  its  errors ;  for  even  thai  which  is,  in  itself,  true,  when 
not, imparted  in  that  way  m  which  alone  truth  can  be  consciously 
seen,  but  obtruded'by  a  power  different  from  that  of  the  nnnd  itself^ 
is  converted  into  a  lie  ;  the  subjeotivi^  consciousness  of  truth  is  necesr 
sitated  to  resist  it.  So  was  it  espeoially  in  the  present.case,  whete  a 
medley  of  truth  amd  error  on  the  one  side  was  opposed  to  alike  med- 
ley on  the  other. 

[The  first  from  whom  this  war  against  image-worship  began,  was  the 
emperor  Leo-  the  Isaurian.  AIT  the. very  opening  of  his  reign,  with 
zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  chucch  and  of  its  doctrines,  he  also 
discovered  the  greatest  ignorance  ynth  regard  to  the  limits  of  the 
power  conceded  to  him  for  this  purppse.  He  forced  Jews  to  receive 
baptism,  and  compelled  the  Montanists  to  come  over  to  the  dominant 
church.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  Jews  persevered  in 
their  faith  as  before,  and  made  sport  of  .the  'sacred  rites,  in  which 
they  could  be  forced  to  join  only  in  an  outward  manner ;  and  that 
the  Montanists  were  driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  to  bum 
themselves  up  with  their  churches.  Such  measures  led  men  to  anti- 
cipate what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  emperor,  when  he  believed  him- 
self called  to  deUver  the  church  from  the  idolatry,  as  it  was  called, 
of  image-worship.  As  this  Idolatry  of  the  church  was  seized  upon  as 
a  handle  for  their  attacks  by  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  heretics,  so 
Leo's  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  church  ^d  of  its  &ith,  might 
thus  be  connected  with  his  iconoclasm.  There  were  some,  though 
few  of  ihem  ecclesiastics,  who,'  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  .of 
the  older  fathers,  had  been  led  to  regard  the  introduction  of  images 
into  the  churches,  as  an  unchristian  innovation,  and  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  law  of  God.    It  was,  probably,  such  persons  (among 
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irhom  we  find  particulady  ijientiobed  a  certain  Cotstaatine,  bishop 
of  NacoKa,  19  Phry^a),  who*  persuadj^d  tiie  emperor,  or  at  least  oon- 
firmed  him  in  his  awn  resolution,  to  banish  images  from  the  ehiirdies.^ 
The- appeal  to  the  comDcian(jL  which  forbade  the  nse  of  images  in  the 
Old  l^estament,  to  the  fact  that  they  ar^  not  mentioned  in  the  New, 
to  passages  in  the  old  church-teachers,  —  aU  this  would  make  bXl 
impression  on  the  emperor;  while  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire, 
pressed  hard  by  barbarians  and  unbefieters,^  might  e&sily  be  repr^ 
sented  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  divine  judgment  on  idol-wor8hi])per3. 
He  ima^ned  himself  caUedy  as  a  priest  and  a  monarch,  like  Hezekiah 
of  old,  to  banish  an  idolatry  which  had  been  spreading  for  centuries. 
But  bemg  aware  of  the  power  of  the  adversary  he  had  to  contend 
wi&,  he  proceeded  cautiously  in  the  outset,  gradually  preparing  his 
way,  —  exercising  a  prudence  which  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  circtunstance  just'  mentio];Led,  rather  than  one  resulting  from  any 
consciousness  of  the  natural  limits  imposed  on  his  authority.  No 
4oubt,  the  Greek  emperors  were  wont,  in  their  eccl^^aiastical  projects, 
to  apply  in  the  first  place  to  their  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  and 
then  to  operate,  through  these,  as  primates  of  the  oriental  chunih, 
upon  the  remaining  multitude ;  but  Leo  could  not  resort  to  this  expe- 
dient in  the  present  case,  for  the  nonagenarian '  patriarch  Germa- 
nus  9  belonged  among  i&e'  niost  zealous  advocates  of  image-worship, 
and  was  well  versed  in  all  the  arguments  used  in  defending  it.  It  is 
true  he  had  consented,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  serve  as  the  wSling 
instrument  of  an  emperor  ;3  but  the  defence  of  images  touched,  with- 
out doubt,  his  religious  symmthies'  much  more  readily,  than  the  did^ 
pute  concerning  a  lo^cal  determinatipn  of  conceptions.  As  Leo, 
then,  could  not  reckon  on  the  consent'  and  support  of  the  patriarch, 
he  believed  it  necessary  to  observe  the  more  mdulgence  and  caution 
in  his  first  approaches  towards  the  attack  of  image-worship ;  and  his 

'  la  the  report  of  the  presbyter  John,  the  example  for  the  emperor,  and  first 

the  plenipotentiary  of  the  oriental  patri-  commanded  images  to  be  banished  from 

i^diB,  in  the  fifth  action  of  the  coancii  of  the  churches  of  Christians  in  his  domin- 

the  imagc-worshippcn^  (787,  Hardain..lV.  ions,  yet  it  does   not    appear  that  these 

f.  319),  this  Constantine  is  described  -as  measures  had  any  immediate  connection 

the  head  of  the  partyj  and  the  spring  of  with  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 

the  whole  movement j  and  it  is  evident,  images  by  the  emperor  Leo;  though  the 

from  his  transactions  wjth  Germanus,  pa-  image-worshippers  were  inclined  to  believe 

triarch  of  Constantinople,  that  this  was  otherwise. 

Dot  said  without  reason.     Of  course,  the  *  We  learn  his  peculiar  bent  of  mind 

xealots  ibr  imasc- worship,  among  whom  from  his  discourses  in  prai^  of  the  vii^n 

also  belong  the  I)yzantine  historians,  hail-  Mary,  and  from  the  pains  he  took  to  vin- 

od  with  delight  every  occasion  which  of-  dicate  Gregory  of  Nyssa  from  the  chai^ 

fered  itself  of  tracing  the  scheme  to  sup^  of  Origenism.  See  Vpl.  II.  p.  677. 

press  images  to  the  Mohammedans  and  'When  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  he  had  adopted 

the  JcWs.    Hence  their  reports  (savoring  the  formulary  introduced  by  Philippicus 

strongly  of  the  fabulous)  about  Jewa,  who  (see  above,  p.  196),  in  favor  of  Monothe* 

yfere  said  to  have  predicted  Leo's  eleva-  Ictism.    It  may  be,  howeffer,  before  this^ 

tion   to   the  throne  of  the  empire,  and  that  he  was  already  devoted  to  Monothe- 

abont  the  influence  exercised  over  the  em-  letism ;  for  the  same  bent  of  mind,  which 

peror  by  Beser,  a  renegade,  which  fint  •  made  him  a  waiin  defender  of  image-w<»<- 

aetermined   him   to  engage  in   thei  war  ship,  might  also  incline  him  to  favor  Mono- 

against  images,  deserve  little  confidence,  tfaeietism. 
l^en  were  it  true,  that  Ized,  a  calipbi  set 
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firet  ordinance, 'issnefd  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  726,  was  not 
directed  against  religious  images  in  themselves,  nor  against  every 
kind  of  reverence  paid  to  them,  but  against  such  signs  of  an  idola- 
trous homage,  as  the  custom  of  prostaratiou  and  kneelmg  down  before 
them.  But  since  that  which  the  emperor  declared  to  be  idolatrous, 
was  bj  no  means  acknowledged  to  be  such  bj  the  church  theologians, 
but  was  d<efended  as  a  pure  expression  of  CJhristian  feeling,  he  could 
not  well  avoid  a  collision  with  them,  and  with  his  patriarch  in'  parti- 
cular; and,  being  a  layman,  he  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
mA^nage  a  man  so  well  practised  in  defending  this  custom,  which 
could  be  supported  by  so  many  nice  distinctions.  .  Although  the 
fragmentary  accounts  of  the  historians,  who  describe  the  interview 
between  the  emperpr  and  the  patriai^ch,  are  in  themselves  entitled  to 
but  little  faith — none  being  present  at  this  interview  but  the  par* 
ties  —  nevertheless,  what  they  report  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
style  in  which  t*he  emperor  delivers  himself  on  this  subject,  in  his 
letters  still  extant,i  that  we  may  form  from  it  some  idea  of  what 
passed  between  tjie  two.  When  the  emperor  appealed  to  the  Mosaic  ' 
law,  which  forbids  the,  worship  of  graven  images,  or  of  any  creature 
whatsoever,  the  patriarch  met  him  by  saying,  that  muifh  depcfufls  on 
ihe  connection  in  which  a  thing  is  spoken  or  done.  That  Mosaic 
law  had  been  given  to  Jews  accustomed  to  witness  the  worship  of 
idols  in  Egypt.  With  Christians,  the  case  stood  otherwise.  Amons 
them,  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  had  been  established 
for  perpetuity,  ^or  had  Mo^es  forbidden  the  use  of  images  in  reli- 
^on  altogether ;  as  was  evident  from  the  example  of  the  cherubim 
placed  over  the  ark,  and  of  other  symbols  in  the  temple.  And  as  to 
iiimself,  he  said  he  was  far  from  honoring  images  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  we  are  bound  to  worship  the  triune  God  alone.  Nor  did 
every  sort  of  prostration  imply  such  worship ;  —  even  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament this  custom  occurred  as  an  outward  sigi^  of  reverence ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  was  observed  also  towards  nien,  as  at  the  present  day 
men  were  wont,  by  this  sign,  to  show  respect  to  emperors,  to  their 
images  and  edicts,  nor  did  any  one  see  in  it  the  least  trace  of  idola- 
try. Of  God's  invisible  essence  it  was,  indeed,  impossible  to  him 
any  likeness  or  representation ;  and  hence,  at  the  position  of  the  Old 
'  Testament,  it  would  necessarily  be  forbidden  to  make  any  image  of 
God.  But  now,  God  had  visibly  appeared  in  h\mian  nature,  had 
taken  the  latter  into  personal  union  with  himself.  As  surely  as  we 
believe  in  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  surely  we  must 
form  to  ourselves  some  image  of  the  God-man.  The  representation 
of  Christ  in  such  an  image,  was  essentially  the  same  as  an  oral  confes- 
sion of  that  great  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  a  practical  refutation  of  Docetism.  Nor  did  men  worship  that 
image  of  Christ,  which  is  made  of  eartiily  materials,  but  the  worship 
was  addressed  to  that  which  is  represented  by  the  image  to  the  devo- 
tional mind,  — the  incarnate  Son  of  God.^    But  to  the  mother  of 

^  In  the  lY.  action  of  Uie  aeoond  conn-       ^  A  Trpoaicvv^mc  oxtrwfi. 
dl  of  Nice. 
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God,  qad  to  the  saints,  no  devotion  of  any  sort  was  paid ;  not  even  to 
tteir  persons  ;  no  religious  homage  (larqela)^  such  as  belongs  to  God 
Uone.     To  the  mother  of  God  was  shown  the  reverence  which  was 
due  to  her,  as  the  person  through  whom  humanity  was  made-  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  highest  blessings,  and  who  was  exalted  above  all  other 
creatures.     And  in  the  saints,  men  worshipped  only  what  the  grace 
of  God  had  wrought  in  human  nature,  and  paid  them  in  their  images 
nothing  more  than  the  reverence  and  love,  which  were  due  to  such 
distinguished  fellow-servants  and  felfow-soldiers.     In  the  image,  we 
do  not  invoke  the  samt,  but  the  God  of  the  saintJ     It  is  plain,  how 
important  to  the  old  patriarch  the  theory  of  images,  taken  in  this 
connection  of  i4eas,  must  have  seemed ;  since,  in  his  view,  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  the  fact 
of  the  divine  incarnation.     Accordingly,  he  declared  that  he  wag 
ready  to  give  up  his  life  for  the  image  of  that  being,  who  had  given 
up  his  own  life  to  restore  the  fallen  image  of  God  in  human  nature. 
Hie  emperor  must  have  perceived,  that  he  could  not  possibly  come 
to  any  a,greement  ^yith  the  patriarch,  who  had  already  pushed  his 
way  so  far  into  this  artfully  combined  system.     In  the  opinion  tiiat 
nt)  sort  of  idolatrous  worship  of  images  ifras  admissible,  both  were 
agreed  ;  but  the  notion  itself  they  explained  differently.     The  empe- 
ror declared  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  images  in  themselves ; 
but  that  he  only  wanted  .to  raise  some  of  them,  which  were  objects 
of  peculiar  Veneration  to  the  people,  to  a  higher  place,  beyond  con- 
tact of  the  multitude,  which  exposed  them  to  he  dishonored.     It  was 
manifestly  nis  design  to  deceive  the  old  patriarch,  and,  without  his 
participation,  to  prepare  the  way,  step  by  step,  for  the  execution  of 
his  project.     Those  bishops  who  had  a  common  understanding  with 
the  emperor,  began,  in  the  meantime,  to  proceed  against'  the  images 
in  their  dioceses ;  and  as  the  people  and  the  major  part  of  the  clergy 
were  zealously  devoted  to  image-worship,  this  attempt  could  not  fail 
to*  be  attended  with  many  violent  outbreaks,  so  that  the  patriarch 
was  obliged  to  copiplain,  that  in  whole  cities,  and  among  large  por- 
tions of  the  people,  great  disturbances  had  grown  out  of  these  pro- 
ceedings.2    Complaints  against  such  bishops  flowed  in  upon  him  from 
many  quarters.     Th^  most  considerable  maoi  of  that  V^Jr  Oonstan- 
tine,  bishop  of  Nacolia  in  Phrygia,  who  had  fallen  into  a  quarrel  lyith 
his  metropolitan,  John,  bishop  of  Synnada,  came  himself  to  Constan- 
tinople.    He  assured  the  patriarch,  that  it  was  far  from  his  intention 
to  insult  Christ  and  the  saints,  in  their  images ;  that  his  object  was 
directed  only  'against  the  idolatrous  worship  of  images  forbidden  by 
the  divine  law.    Now,  in  the  condemnation  of  such  a  practice,  the 
patriarch  agreed  with  him ;  and  explained  at  large,  in  the  way  above 

*  The  words  of  Germanns,  iil  his  letter        •  The  words  of  the  patriaich  QermaniUi 

to  Thomas,  bishop  of  Claudiopoli^  :  npwr-  IV.  f.  259 :  iroXeic  fiAax  koI  rd,  ttX^  tiw 

p^hratv  yup  nf  ^er'  kvurni^riz  ekwi  nvdf  AoijV  joitK  kv  bXiy<^  vepl  tovtov  ^opi^P^ 

TQv  6,yiovj  <jf  •  rd  ekdf ,  do^a  aoi  6  i^edf ,  ruyxivovciv, 
Myn  Tov  Ayiov  rd  bvofia  irpof^n^eif,  Har- 
didn.  lY.  f.  25a 
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stated,  how  different  a  thing  the  reverence  paid  to  images  was  from 
adoration.  The  biahop  perceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  wonld  here  fee 
useless  to  contend,  seemed  to  approve  all  that  was  said,  «nd  promised 
the  patriarch  that  he  would  avoid  every  procedure  which  might  give 
offence,  or  prove  an  occasion  of  disturbance  among  the  people,  Ger- 
manus  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  metropolitan  John,  in  which  he  in- 
formed tiie  latter  of  the  happy  result  of  these  negotiations.  But  the 
bishop  Constantino  withheld  the  letter  from  its  destination,  and  proba- 
bly concerned  himself.no  farther  about  the  matter  as  it  had  tii^n 
been  discussed.  Similar  accounts  reached  the  ear  of  the  patriarch 
respecting  other  adjacent  -districts^  as  Paphlagonia,  where  Thomas, 
bishop' of  Claudiopolis,  labored  to  suppress  the  worship  of  images. 
He  sent  to  the  same  m  elaborate  document  in  defence  of  images, 
and  of  the  reverence  paid  them  in  the  way. that  was  customary  at 
that  time.i  In  this  letter  he  adduced,  as  an  argument  in  their  favor, 
the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  them ;  such  as  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases  (in  proof  of  which  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  per- 
sonal experience),  aud  the  fact  that  such  effects  were  produced  only 
by  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  and  not  by  any  others ;  so  that 
they  could  not  be  attributed  to  an  accidental  coincidence. ^  He 
appealed,  in  particjolar,  to  a  miracle  at  Sozopolis,  in  Pisidia,  where 
balsam  bad  distilled  fropa  tiie  painted  hand  of  an  image  of  Mary. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  an  longer  the  fact ;  but  still  there  were  many 
witnesses  of  the  wonder,  and  they  who  were  disposed  to  call  it  in 
question  because  it  no  longer  took  place,  ii^ght,  for  the  same  reason, 
doubt  the  miracles  i-ecorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  no  longer  per- 
formed. At  that  time',  the  patriarch  still  thought  the  images  of  the 
apostles  ^nd  prophets,  erected  before  th6  imperial  psdace,  might  be 
rightly  regarded  as  evidencing  the  piety  of  the  emperor. 

These  first  covert  attacks  on  im^ge-worship  created  nevertheless  so 
great  a  sensation,  that  the  accoimts  of  them  penetrating  beyond  the 
e;dsting  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  into  Palestine,  then  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  spread  dismay  among  the  zealots  for 
the  old  church  doctrines.  Living  at  that  time  in  Damascus  was  that 
zealous  and   acute-minded,  defender  of  the  church  doctrine,  John,^ 

*  Germanns  dcfeTids*  in  this'  tract,  tlie  Caliph  with  an  important  civil  office.  If 
custom  alflo  of  placing  lights  and-  bnmine  we  may  credit  the  more  lately  composed 
incense  before  tne  images  of  saints,  which  and  fabulous  life  of  John  of  Damascus,  it 
the  opponents  of  image-worship  probably  waa  owing  to  a  peculiar  turn  of  events, 
represented  as  being  a  heathen  practice,  that  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantn- 
He  seeks  to  justify  ttis  by  the  symbolism,  ges  of  a  distinguished  literary  education, 
which  had  become  so  customary  since  Among  the  many  Christians,  whom  the 
the  dissemination  of  the  writings  falsely  Arabians  had  carried  otf  as  captives,  in 
ascribed  to  Dionysius :  oi^i^oXov  fikv  rd,  marauding  expeditions,  along  the  sea-const 
€il<r&ifTiL  ^jTa  rrii  ut'kov  koL  ^eiac  i^uTodo-  of  the  West,  waa  a  certain  (Swmas,  a  man 
aiac,  if  6e  tuv  apctfiarov  hva^fiiaoi^  r^f  of  Greek  descent,  probably  from  Calabria. 
Ajcpat^voOf  KoX  bi\Tig  Tov  dyiov  Trvevfiaroc  John's  father  obtained  for  this  person  his 
nepinvolat:  re  kcU  nXtfpua^uc.               '  liberty,  took  him  home,  and  entrusted  him 

•  Which  may  be  easily  explained ;  the  with  the  education  of  his  own  'son,  and  also 
contemplation  of  other  imaj^es  would  not  of  an  adopted  one,  who  afterwards  became 
produce  the  same  subjective  impressions.  famous  as  a  writer  of  spiritual  songs  {Koo- 

■  His  father  Sergius,  called  by  the  Sara-  fx^  6  fxeh^oc,)  and  was  Inade  bishop  of 
cens  Mansnr,  had  been  entrusted  by  tiie    Majuma  in  Palestine. 
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whom  me  hare  already -meiitioned.  He  filled*  a  civil' post  oT  oonoder- 
able  importanee,  under  tiie  Galiphs  who  hiled  in  these  districts  ;  bat 
some  years  after,  retired  as  a  monk  to  the-  Saba  convent  near  Jemsa" 
lem.  This  person  supposed  that,  in  the  attack  upon  images,  he-sair 
a  tendency  of  spirit  dangerous  to  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and  felt 
consftrained  to  address  a  discourse  in  defence  of  image-worship,'  and 
against  the  arguments  of  it»  antagonists,  to  the  patriarchs  and  the 
communities  in  Constantinople,  while  still  a  hope  might  be  indulged, 
that  tiie  emperor,  by  perceiving  its  inconsistency,  might  be  induced  to 
change  his  polioy,  in  which  hope,  tho  defenders  of  images  refrained  as 
yet  from  every  thing  which  Could  o£fend  the  emperor,  although  John 
himself  had  no  occasioh  to  fear  him.  He  merely  hinted  that  earthly 
rulers  vrere  themselves  subject  to  a  higher  Potentate,  and  that  the 
laws  should  govern  princes.  He  saw  in  that  dresld  of  idolatry,  which 
had  led  to  the  attacking  of  images,  a  decline  from  the  Christian  M- 
ness  of  age  and.  perfection,  a  railing  back^  into  the  nonage  of  the 
Jewish  position.  To  those,  who  were  ever  repeatmg  that  command 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  fprbids  representations  of  God,  Exod.  20, 
he  applied  the  words  of  Paul :  The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  makeA 
alive)  ^^  Christians -^  said  he  --^who  have  arrived  at  the  full  age  in 
religion  are  endowed  with  a  .faculty  of ' distinguishing  that  which  can 
be  symbolised,  and  ttiat  which  transcends  the  power  of  symbolization. 
On  the  standing-ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  God,  as  incorporeal  and 
formless,  could  not,  indeed,  be  represented  under  any  image  whatso- 
ever. But  nOw,  after  God  has  appeared  in  the  flesh,  and  walked  with 
men  on  the  earth,  I  represent  hun,  according  to  his  visible  appear 
ance,  in  an  image.  I  adore  not  the  earthly  xnaterial,  but  its  Creator, 
who  for  my  sake  vouchsafed  to  dwell  in  an  earthly  tabernacle, '  and 
who,  by  the  earthly  material,  wrought  out  my  salvatio^.  I  never  will 
cease^  honoring  the  earthly  material  by  means  of  which  my  salvation 
has  been  effected.  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews,  to  take  twelve  atones 
fiom  the  river  Jordan,  Joshua  4,  and  he  gave  as  a  reason :  When 
your  children  ask  their  fatiiers  in  time  to  come,  saying  what  mean  ye 

^  Nothing  ifl   to  be  foai^  incQDsis^nt  responrient  with  the  spirit  of  Chrifltianity 

with  this  ki  the  fact  that  John  (who  wns  in  and  conformable  to  reason ;  bnt  these  sto- 

the'  habit,  as  appears  above,  of  associating  ries  ho  regained    as  alikq  repugnant  to 

imqgo- worship, ,  according  lb  his  own  .nn*  Christian  truth  and  to  reason.    Heascribei 

derstanding  of  it,  with  the  essentials  peca-  the  spread  of  ihe  Utter  superstition  among 

liarittes  b(  the  Christian  faith,  and  who  the  |)eople  to  the  fact  that  they  weVe  kept 

moreover  shows  himself,  in  his  dcfenee  of  in  such  total  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 

it,  to.  have  been  a  man  of  soi^nd  jad^ra^nt  He  insiste  that  laymeii  of  all  classes,  even 

and.  reflection)  that  this  John  combatted  soldiers  end  peasants,,  ought  to  read  the 

Ae  popular  tales  concerning  dragons  and  sacred  word,  fieyKm  yup  fiXaTrrofu^a  U 

fidries    (<rrpvy)wt,    ytXovtie^)    as    appears  rod  fi^  uvayivuaKetv  r«if  iepof  jSwJ^i'f  Koi 

from  some  frasmente  of  his  on  this  sub-  ifievv^v  airdc  icard  rdv  Tt»v  xvpiov  ?Myov* 

ject,  published  by  Le  Quien.    Tom.  I.  opp.  'AX'a*  &  fiev  aTpariurric  ^y«,  6rt  oTfyarLu- 

f.  471.     We  see  no 'good   rea^n  why  a  'hjg  elfd  K<ii  oifxpeiov  l;f«  itvayvutreuCt  6 

defiender  of  image-worship  might  not  at  6k  yet^pyb^  rijv  y&^ufilv   vpo^vH^erai, 

the^ame  time  set  himself  to  oppoee  Chat*  This  biblical  tendency  might  seem  rather 

species  of  superstition.     His  conduct,  in  to  collide  with  the  traditional  one  of  a 

bothdases  alike,  proceeded  finom  reli^dus  sealons  image-wonhirrper:  bnt  neither  are 

motives.   Ima^^worship,  by  virtue  of  the.  these  contrarieties  or  such  a  nature  that 

connection  of  ideas  nnlolded  In  the*  text, '  the^  might  not  exist,  together  iji  the  samQ 

spears  to  him  a  -practice  altogether  oor-  individiud. 
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by  these  stones  ?-  Then  ye  shall  answer  them,  that  the  waters  of  .Jor- 
dan were  cut  off  before  the  ark  of  the-i^oyenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
ark  and  the  whole  people  passed  through.  Why  may  not  we,  then, 
form  a  picture  of  the  sufferings,  by  which  the  salvation  of  the  world 
was  procured,  and  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  so  that  when  my  son 
asks  me,  what  is  this  ?  I  may  tell  him,  God  became  ma^,  and  by 
him^  not  Israel  alone  passed  over  Jordan,  but  all  human  nature  was 
led  back  to  the  original  bliss, — by  him,  that  nature  has  been  raised 
from  the  low  places  of  the ,  earth  above,  all  principalities  and  powers 
and  to  the  throne  of  the  Father  himself.  — But  if  men  are  willing  to 
tolerate  images  of  Christ  and  of  Mary,  but  not  of  any  others,  then  it 
is  not  imaiges  they  are  combatting,  but  the  worship  of  the  shunts.  Yoa 
tolerate- images  of  Christ  because  he  is  glorified;  but  not  images  of 
sunts,  because  you  do  not  acknowledge  that  they  are  glorified.  Yoa 
do  not  acknowledge  tha  dignity  imparted  to^  human  nature  by  the 
Son  of  God,  who  has  indeed  glorified  them,  and  exalted  tkem  to  fel- 
lowship with  God.  Were  images,  repiresenting  the  forms  of  animals 
and  plants,  employed  to  adorn  the  temple  ?  and  is  it  not  now  a  &r 
more  glorious  tibyig  to  have,  all  the  walls,  of  God's  house  decorated 
with  the  images  of  those,  who  were  themselv^  living  temples  of  God,^ 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Why  should  not  the  saints,  who  have 
£diared  in  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  share  also,  as  his  firiendis,  even  here 
upon  earth,  in  his  glory  ?  He  calls  them  no  longer  his  servants,  but 
h^  fiiends."  On  the  Christian  festival  which  celebrated  the  memory 
of  the  saints,  John  of  Damascus  noticed  a  fundamental  mark  ox 
distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  customs.  ^'  In  the 
times  of  the  ancient  covenant,  no  temple^  was  ever  named  after  a 
man.  .  The  death  of  the  righteous  was.  lamented,  not  celebrated. 
The  touch  of  a  dead  body  was  defiling,  But  now  it  is  otiierwise,  since 
human  nature  by  th^  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  it,  and  by  bis 
sufierings  for  it,  has  been  delivered  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and 
death,  and  exalted  to  worship  with  God  and  to  be  partakers  of  the 
divine  life.  Eitl^er  then  you  must  ^  further,  and  annul  the  jubilees 
of  the  saints  which  are  celebrated  m  contrariety  to  the  ancient  law; 
or  tolerate  also  the  ipages,  which,  as  you  say,  are  contrary  to  the 
ancient  law."  In  general,  he  discovers  in  the  enemies  pf  images  a 
tendency  bordering  on  Judaism,  or  indeed,  on  Manichaeism,  which 
threatened  to  introduce  again  the  antagonism  between  the  divine  an^ 
human  removed  by  the  redemption,  and  which  ran  coimter  to  ChristiaQ 
realism.  K,  to  the  enemies  of  the  images,  it  appeared  a  desecration 
of  holy  things  to  attempt  representing  them  by  earthly  materials ;  to 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eartidy  material  appeared  worthy  of  all 
honor,  inasmuch  as  through  it,  as  the  inslrument.  and  medium  of  the 
divine  agency  and  grace^  is  wrought  the  salvation  of  man.  ''  Is  not 
the  woocTof  the  cross  earthly  material  ?"  He  then  goes  on  to  mention 
all  holy  places,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  "  Insult  not  the 
earthly  material  —  nothing  that  God  has  cirei^ted  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  to 
be  despised.  To  iiay  this  is  Mapichaean-^tiie  abuse  of  sm  alone  is  a 
thing  to  be  contemned." 
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Meantime,  -wbOe  these  dispates  were  producing,  in  many*  distriots, 
a  ferment  in  the  popular  mind,  the  appearance  of  eztraordmarj  iiatu- 
lal  phenomena,  among  others,  an  earthquake,  was  looked  'Mfon  by 
the  discontented  as  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure  against  the  ene- 
laies  of  images.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islscnds  called  the  Cyclades 
rebelled,/undera  certam  Stephanus  as  their  leader.  But  by  means 
of  the  Greek  fire,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  destroying  their  fleet ; 
and  regarding  this  victory  aa  a  proof  that  Grod  favored  his  proceedings 
against  the  idolaters,  he  was  confirmed  in.  his  iconoclasm.  In  vain  he 
endeavored  to  gain  over  the  old  patriarch  to  his  views ;  the  latter  peiv 
sisted  stoutly  in  his  opposition,  and  declared,  that  without  a  general 
oouncfl  no  change  could  be  attempted  in  the  church.  The  emperor 
now,  without  consulting  with  him,  but  after  having  discussed  the  whole 
matter  with  his  civil  counsellors,  issued,  in  the  year  730,  an  ordinance, 
whereby  all  images  for  religious  purposes  were  forbidden.  G^rmanus, 
resolved  ,  not  to  act  in  contradiction  to  his  conscience,  voluntarily 
reeigned  his  office,  and  retired  once  more  to  a  life  of  solitude,  and  his 
secretary,'  Anastasius,  who  was  willing  to  act  as  the  emperor's  tool, 
obtained  hSs  place.  Conformably  to  the  usual  policy,  the  bishops  gen» 
enJly,  who  declined  receiving  l^e  imperial  eoict,  were  now  ejected 
from  their  places.*  When  the  report  rf  these  measures  reached  Syria 
and  Palestine,  Jcha  of  Dsunascus  composed  in  defence  of  images  a 
second  treatise,  in  which  he  more  fully  unfolded  the  arguments  <3on« 
tained  in  tiie  first.^  In  this,  he  ^poke  still  more  sharply  against  tiie 
emperor.  ^' It  does  not  belong  to  the  monarch — says  he — to  give 
laws  to  the  church.  The  apostle  Paul  does  not  mention  among  the 
offices  instatuted  by  Ood,  1  Cor.  12,  for  advancing  th&  growth  of  the 
churches,  tiie  office  of  monarch.  Not  monarchs,  but  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors  and  teachers,  preached  the  divine  word.  Emperors  had  to 
provide  fbr^  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  pastors  and  teachers  for  ^the 
growth  of  the  church."  *  He  speaks  of  a  new  gospel  of  Leo ;  but 
diough  he  hs^  nothing  to  fear  from  the  emperor,  still  he  pronounced 
against  him  no  anathemas ;  but  applying  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  GhJ. 
1:  8,  he  said,  ^^  Though  an  angel,  though  an  emperor,  preach  to  you 
any  other  gospel  than  ye  have  received  —  shut  your  ears ;  for  I  still 
forbear  to  say  with  the  apostle,  let  him  be  accursed,  because  I  hope 
for  his  reformation."  In  the  third  discourse,  he  endeavors  to  point 
out  the  need  of  such  sensuous  representations,  grounded  in  the  essence 
of  human  nature  and  of  tiie  Christian  consciousness.  "  Our  Lord  pro>- 
nounces  his  disciples  blessed,  because  their  eyes  cbuld  see  and  their 
ears  hear  such  ^ings.  The  aposties  saw  Christ  with  theirbodily  eyes, 
his  sufferings  and  his  miraculous  works  -—  and  they  heard  his  words« 
We,  too,  long  to  see,  to' hear,  and  to  be  pronounced  blessed.  But  as 
now  when  he  is  hot  bodily  preset,  we  hear  his  words  by  means  ^ 

^  avytceXXoc,  a  subordinate  who  always  Tited  to  do  so,  dii  rb  f^  waw  Miayvita- 

possessed  mndi  infloenoe  ¥ritli  the  patri-  rdv  tolq  iroXXotg  rdv  irpuTov  Xoyov  elvcu. 
srcfa.  ^  "BaaiXeuv  k(rTlv  if  iroXiTuc^  eimpaiia,  ^ 

'  See  Joh.  Bamase,  Oiat  XL  4  12.  di  i/cxA^atAn-uo^  KaTaaT4ia.ic  mifthnjfy  mU 

*  He  himself  sars,  tbat  he  had  been  in-  ^tdaaif/^^.. 
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books,  and  show  onr  revarence  for  fhese  books,!  g^  ]^j  mefuos  of  ini^ 
ges  we  behold  the  semblance  of  his  bodily  form,  \^\b  miracles  aad  his 
suflFerbgs,  and  we  are  thereby  sanctified,  filled  with  confidence  and 
joy.  But  while  we  behold  the  bodily  shape,  we  think  also  as  much  as 
IS  possible  on  the  majesty  of  his  godheads  For  since  we  are  of  a  two- 
fold nature,  not  barely  spiritual,  but  consisting  of  body  and  spirit,  we 
can  only  attain  to  the  spiritual  by  means  of  the  corporeal  In  like 
manner,  therefore,  as  we  hear  by  sensible  words  with  the  bodily  ears, 
and  at  the  same  time  think  that  which  is  spiritual,  so  we  attain  throng^ 
sensuous  intuitions  to  spiritual  ones.  So  also  Christ  took  upon  bun 
body  and  soul,  because  man  consists  of  both.  And  thus  everything, 
baptism,  ihe  Lord's  supper,  prayer,  singing,  lights,  incense,  is  twofold, 
at  once  spiritual  and  correal."  If  the  enemies  of  images  alleged 
that  no  instance  of  their  employment  could  be  pointed  out  in  the  New 
Testament,  John  of  Damascus  could  reply,  that  many  other  things 
also,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  likeness  of  essence,  of  the  two 
natures  of  Christ,  had  been  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  not  being 
contained  in  them  in  so  mauy  words ;  and  he  could  appeal  to  tradition 
as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge,  firom  which  even  the  demies  of 
images  derived  many  doctrines,  which  could  npt  be  proved  firom  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  these  discourses,  then,  John  of  Damascus  pronounces,  as  yet, 
no  anathema  on  the  emperor ;  th^  hope  being  still  entertained  that 
there  would  be  a  change  in  his  conduct,  at  present  -so  hostile  to  the 
reigning  sp^t  of  tiie  church.  Sut  when  he  now  began  to  execute 
with  energy  the  edict  against  images,  the  anathema  was  pronounced, 
in  all  those  churches  which  the  arm  of  Byzantine  power  could  not 
reach,  on  the  enemies  of  the  images ; — they  renounced  all  fellowship 
with  the  latter,  and  constituted  from  this  .time  forward  the  chief  sup> 
port  and  dependence  of  the  persecuted  and  banished  image-worship- 
pers. 

To  these  churches  in*  which  the  emperpr's  power  could  safely  be 
defied,  belonged  not  solely  those  of  the  East  where  Mohammedan 
princes  ruled;  the  Roman  church,  also,  found  it^lf  placed  in  the 
same  relation,  for  while  the  popes  did  indeed  recognize  the  East-Ro- 
man emperors  as  their  masters,  and  their  own  political  interests  would 
lead  them  to  prefer  annexation  to  a  power  at  a  distance  rather  thati 
to  the  Longobards  near  by,  still,  under  the  existing  political  ^relations, 
they  might  safely  bid  defiance  to  the  emperor's  threats.  In  a  time, 
when  Boniface  wa^  laboring  with  such  mighty  effect,  as  an  instrument 
for  the  triumph  of  papacy ;  when  so  many  rude  populations  acknow- 
ledged, along  with  Christianitjr,  the  papal  authority, — it  was  in  such 
a  time,  that  pope  Gregory  II)'  fully  consdouis  of  lus  rising,  influence 
among  the  nations  of  tiie  West,  rep^ed  to  the  emperor's  threatening 

*  UpocKwovfiev,  riftuvrec  rikc  ^i^Xovi,  resenting  the  body  and  blood  of  onr  Lord, 

6C  <iv  &Kovoftev  T&v  Tuoywf  aimv.     The  the  homage  of  prostration  (wpwrKtrv^tnc )  -^ 

image  wonhippen  frequently  argned,  that  why  then  might  it  not  be  paid  also  to  Che 

it  was  customary  to  pay  to  the  eospeli  images? 

(when  tliey  were  pnblidy  read  m  the  '  In  or  after  the  year  7ao. 
chnrcfaea)  and  to  Am  croas,  the  fpftbol  rep- 
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language  in  a  tone  so  sarcaaiic,  that  unless  we  transport  ourselves 
back,  and  enter  into  the  very  spirit  of  the  period,  it  might  seem 
incredible  to  us^  that  a  pope  should  have  so  expressed  himself  in  act 
dressing  an  emperor.  '^ But.  once  try  the  experiment^ he  writes  to 
hzm — go  into  the  schools  where  the  cluldren  are  learning  to  read  and 
write,  and  teU  them  you  are  the  persecutor  of  the  images-;  they  would 
instantly  throw  their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  the  ignorant  would 
t«ach  you  perforce  what  you  would  not  Team  from  the  wise.''  The 
emperor  had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  '^  As  Uzziah,^  after  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  hundred  years,  banished  the  brazen  serpents  out  of  the 
tepiple,  so  I  after  eight  hundred  years  have  banished  the  idola^us 
miages  from  the  church*"  ^  The  pope  replied,  huoself  also  confounding 
Uzziah  with  Hezekiah,  whether  by  his  own  &ult,  or  because  the  em- 
peror had  done  the  same. —  '^  Yes  indeed,  Uzziah  was  your  brother, 
and  dealt  with  the  priests  of  his  time  after  the  same  tyrannical  man- 
ner, as  yon  deal  with  them  now."  He  assured  him,  it  had:  been  his 
intention  to  exercise  the*  power  he  had  received  from  St.  Peter,  and 
pronounce  on  him  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  if  the  emperor  had 
not  already  virtually  pronounced/ the  curse  on  himself.  ^'  Better  were 
it— says  he  —  if  one  alternative  were  necessary,  that  the  empe^r 
should  be  called  a  heretic, 'than  a  persecutor  and  destroyer  of  tiM  im- 
ages ;  for  they  that  teach  errors  m  doctrine,  may  still  find  some  ex- 
cuse for  themselves  in  the  obscurity  of  the  subjects ;  but  you  have 
openly  persecuted  objects  which  are  as  manifest  as  the  light,  and 
robbed  the-  church  of  Qod  Of  its  ornamental  attire."  He  defended 
the  worshippers  of  images  against  the  reproach  of  idolatry;  which  the 
emperor  had  cast  upon  them.  Far  was  it  from  any  thought  of  theirs, 
to  place  their  trust  in  .images.  '^  If  it  is  an  image  of  our  Lord — he 
writes  —  then,  we  say,  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  help  us  and 
deliver  us.  If  it  is  an  image  of  his  holy  Mother,  we  say :  Holy 
Mother  of  Grod,  entreat  thy  Son  for  us,  our  true  God,  that  he  may 
deliver  bur  souls.  .If  it  is  an  image  of  a  martyr,  e.  g*  St.  Stephen, 

*  That  is,  Hezekiah ; — either  the  emperor  of  the  apostles.    But  to  utter  a  falsehood 

may  have  been  first  to  confound  Uzsiah  with  on  this  point,  the  enemy  of  images  cer" 

Hezekiah,  or  perhaps  this  error  proceeded  tainly  had  no  conceivable  motive ;  on  the 

solely  from  the  pope^  contraiy,  it  must  have  seemed  important  to 

'  These  words,  like  many  other  singular  him  to  show,  that  image  worship  was  a 

things  in  this  letter  which  fully  corresponds,  thing  of  very  recent  date;  and  we  know 

we  most  allow,  with  the  character  of  the  that  the  iconoclasts  did  in  fact  so  affirm, 

times  and  of  the  pope,  might  lead  us  to  and  indeed,  they  oquld  bring  manv  proofs 

suspect  its  genuineness,  or  at  least  ltd  gen-  in  support  of  tus  assertion  from  the  older 

ninenesstis  a  whole,  unless  we  suppose  an  church  fathers.    Leo  therefore  could  never 

error  has  slipped  in  with  regard  to  the  num-  have  so  expressed  himself.    But  of  the  an- 

her  of  years,  which  in  fact  does  not  corre^  thor  of  this  letter,  it  is  very  possible  to  sup- 

spond  to  the  period  intervening  between  pose  that  he  perverted  the  emperor's  lan- 

tne  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent  and  the  guage.    Perhaps  the  emperor  may  have 

times  ei^er  of  Uzziah  or  Hezekiah;  for  how  said,  in  his  letter,  against  those  who  de- 

ooold  Leo  wish  to  say,  that  he  had  ban-  fended  imaaes  on  the  authority  of  tradition : 

Idled  ima^  from  the  churches  after  a  pe-  that  even  tnoueh  images  had  been  in  the 

liod  of  eight  handred  years?    However  churches  for  ei^t  hundred  yean,  he  was  still 

badlv  he  may  have  reckoned,  or  eztrava-  right  in  banishing  them  from  the  churches, 

ganuy  he  may  have  expressed  himself,  still  as  an  appurtenance  of  idolatry,  as  J^eao* 

&  would  follow,  that  the  superstition  of  im-  kiah  had  done  in  the  case  of  tfaa  Viaaoi 

i^wovship  had  begua  even  in  the  times  lerpeat 
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we  say  Holy  Stephen,  ihoa  -who  hurt  shed  thy  blood  for  the  sake  el 
Christy  thou  who,  as  ike  first  Martyr,  hast  coxifidence,  pray  for  tu.'^ 
He  gives  the  emperor  to  understaQd,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear 
his  fleet ;  for  he  needed  but  to  remoye  twenty-four  stadia  from  Borne 
in  order  to  be  safe,  and  to  ^ye  himself  no  further  concern  about  the 
emperor's  power. 

The  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  having  isaid  in  juslafication  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  was  both  king  and  priest  at  the  same  tim6) 
Gregory,  in  a  second  letter,  replied :  This  epithet,  his  predecessors 
Gonstantine,  and  Justinian  might  with  more  propriety  have  adopted, 
ednce  they  had  upheld  the  priests  in  defending  the  true  faith.  Kext, 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  great  difference  between  royalty  and  priestr 
hood.  '^  If  a  man  commits  an  offence  against  the  emperor,  his  goods 
are  confiscated,  he  is  condemned  to  death,  or  banished  for  from  his 
friends.  The  priests  proceed  in  a  very  different  way  from.  this.  When 
a  man  confesses  his  sins  to  them,  they  banish  him  to  a  place  where 
he  must  do  church  penance ;  they  compel  him  to  fiist,  to  watch  and 
pray ;  and  having  made  him  suffer  in  right  earnest,  they  give  him  tibe 
body  and  blood  of  our  Jjord,  and  bring  him.  back  to  tike  Lord  pure 
and  guiltless."  The  emperor  again,  had  said  In  his  letter,  that  in 
the  six  general  councils,  images  are  not  mentioned^  To  Una  (jregoiy 
replied :  Neither  ier  anything  said  about  bread  and  water,  eating  and 
not  eating;  these  thing?  being  always- connected  with  human  life. 
So  images  have  evef  been  himded  down  by  tradition ;  the  bieliops 
themselves  brou^t  Iheir  ima^  with  them  to  the  councils ;  finr  no 
good  man  ever  undertook  a  journey  without  one-  "  Men  —  he  writes 
—  expended  their  estates  to  have  the  sacred  stories  represented  in 
paintings.  Husbands  and  wives  took  their  children  by  the  hand, 
others  led  the  youth,  aihd  strangers  from  pagan  nations  to  these  paint- 
ings, where  they  could  point  out  to  them  4he  sacred  stories  with  the 
finger,  and  so  ed^y  them,  as  to  lift  their  hearts  and  minds  to  God. 
]?ut  you  hinder  the  poor  people  from  doing  all  this,  and  teach  them 
on  the  contrary  to  find  their  amusements  in  harp-playing  and  flute- 
playing,  in  carousals  and  buffoonery." 

The  emperor,  it  is  true,  strove  eamestiy  to  carry  his  edict  against 
images  into  full  e£kct ;  but  owihg  to  the  vast  number  and  wide  difiu^ 
sion  of  these  objects,  and  the  manner  in  which  image-worship  was  in-, 
terwoven,  not  merely  with  church  but  with  domestic  life,  this  would 
prove  to  be  no  easy  task,  even  for  Byzantine  despotism,  with  all  its 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  individuals.  The  attempt  would  naturally 
be  made  first  to  remove  the  images  from  all  public  places  and  fi-om 
the  churches.  And  here  they  would  of  course  make  Ihe  first  onset 
upon  those  images  which  stood  in  highest  consideration  with  the  peo- 
ple, those  about  which  various  wonderful  stories  were  related,  and  the 
very  sight  of  which  served  to  nourish  and  promote  the  reverence  of 
images.  But  the  removal  of  such  monuments  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
cite violent  commotions  among  the  people,  who  saw  they  were  going  to 
be  deprived  of  the  objects  of  their  devotion;    For  instance  over  thd 
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broiise  portal  of  the  imperial  palace,'  stood  a  magnificent  image  of 
Chrifit,*  whichr  was  regarded  with  universal  reverence.  A  soldier-  of 
llie  emperor's  guard  placed  up  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
down  the  image  and  burning  it ;  when  a  collection  of  women  gathered 
TOfond,  and  begged  that  the  image  might  be  spared  to  them.  But 
instead  of  attending  to  their  requests  and  representations,  the  soldder 
struck  his  axe  into  tiie  &C6  of  the  image,  thus  wounding  to  the  quick 
the  poos  sensibilities  of  &e  women,  who  looked  upon  the  act  as  an  in- 
milt  done  to  the  Saviour.  Maddened  with  indignation,  they  drew  the 
ladder  from  under  the  soldier's  feet,  who  coming  to  the  ground,  fell  a 
victim  to  their  fanatical  rage.  The  emperor  now  despatched  more 
soldiers  to  the  spot,  who  quelled  tfie  tumult  by  force,  and  carried  off" 
the  ima^e.3  In  place  of  this  image  of  Christ,  he  ordered  al  cross  to 
be  set  up  in  th^  same  niche,  with  a  remarkable  inscription  which  wsa 
composed  by  one  Stephen,  a  member  of  this  faction,  f^nd  serves  to 
show  the  fanatical  hatred  of  images  and  of  art  which  characterized 
the  whole  party.  '^  The  emperor  could  not  suffer  a  dumb  and  lifeless 
figure,  of  earthly  materials,  smeared  over  with  paint,  to  stand  as  a 
repreaentation  of  Christ.  He  has  therefore  erected  here  the  sign  of 
die  cross^  a  glory  to  the  gate  of  believing  princes.''^  This  inscription 
invelves,  to  be  sure,  —  as  did  all  the  proceeding?  of  the  iconoclasts  ^r- 
aii  inconsistency  and  a  self-contradiction.^  The  same  principle,  by 
-which  the  earthly  material  was  deemed  unworthy  of  being  emplpyed 
to  represent  sacred  things,  might  also  be  applied  to  the  cross ;  and 
the  same  principle,  by  wUch  the  ceremony  of  prostration  before  imager 
was  declared  an  act  of  idolatry^  should  have  led  them  also  to  reject 


'  Which  was  known,  therefore,  under  the 

me  of  the  dyta  x<^^V- 

•^his  image  of  Christ  was  known  un- 
der the  name  of  XP^'^^^C  o  avTL6<jvTfTifc  = 
tyyvoc,  the  snretv.  "this  epithet,  might 
lead  ns  to  conclude,  that  it  had  derived  its 
origin  from  some  special  event  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  legend  it  was  the  following  r 
Theodore,  a  wealthy  merchant  and  ship- 
owner of  Constantinople,  had  lost  all  his 
property  at  sea.  After  struggling  in  vain, 
to  ama^  capital  enough  for  new  commer- 
cial speculation:;,  he  betook  himself  to  a 
rich  slew,'  named  Abraham.  The  latter ' 
after  much  entreaty  agreed  to  lend  him  a 
considerable  sum,  provided  he  could  furnish 
him  with  sufficient  security.  But  Theo- 
dore, not  being  able  to  find  any,  had  re- 
oonrse  at  last  to  an  image  of  Christ,  before 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  his  devo- 
tions. This  image  he  boldly  offered  as  his 
surety,  and  the  Jew  moved  by  compassion 
for  Theodore,  as  well  as  strongly  inlpress- 
ed  by  the  confidence  of  his  faith  ajgreed  to 
accept  it  After  the  loss  of  two  moreves- 
aels  at  sea,  Theodore  at  last  prospered  in 
his  trade,  became  rich  again,  and  was  en- 
abled to  pay  back  Abraham  the  whole  he 
had  borrowed.  This  with  vsrious  acoom- 
piiiyiiig  maireU,  jnade  such  an  impression 


on  the  latter,  that  he  had  himself  and  his 
family  baptized,  and  aften^anls  became  a 
presbyter.  Theodore  turned  monk,  as  he 
nad  resolved  to  do  iifker  he  met  with  hia 
first.  loSs^t  sea.>  These  incidents  which 
are  said  to  have  happened  under  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  are  related  in  a  paneg3rrie 
on  the  image  in  question,  which  Combefia 
has  published  in  his  hist  Monothelet  or 
Auct  bibl.  patr.  Paris.  T.  11^  1648. 

'  See  the  story  in  the  Life  of  the  imago 
wordiipper  Stephen,  in  the  Analecta  Grae- 
ca  published  by  the  Maurinian  Benedic- 
tines (T.  I.  p.  415) ;    and  the  more  recent 
one  in  the  above  cited  tract  of  Gregory  I^ 
who  had  heard  it  told  by  Western  pilgrims 
of  various  countries  returning  from  Con-, 
stantinople^  who  hud  been  eye-witnesses  of 
the  facts.    See  Hardnin.  Concil.  IV.  f.  II. 
^  'A^uvov  eMof,  Kal  irvorjc  i^ypfiivov^ 
Xpi<rrbv  ypa^ec^ai  fi^  ^pcjv  6  SevTrSnfc 
'YXy  yevp^t  raig  ypa^ati  irarov/jh^f 
Aedv  aih/  vl(^  t^  vi(f}  Kwvaravrtv^ 
^ravpov  xopt^TTei  rdv  rpiao^f^iov  tutTov, 
Kavxnf^  vKTTuv  iv  frvXatc  avaKTopuv. 
Sea  Banduri  I.  f.  125,  and  Theod.Studit 
opp.  ed.  Sirmond.  f.  136. 

*  This  is  made  prominent  by  Theodoit 
Studita  in  his  Antirrheticns  against  the  e|A* 
grams  of  the  iconocla&ts. 
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lihe  Bimilar  revereace  shown  to  the  sjmbol  of  thQ  oross,  against  wfatch,' 
however,  nothing  was  directly  said.  The  sign  of  the  oross  oo^t  to 
have  been  abolished,  so  as  not  to  aflbrd  a  foothold  for  such  supezsti- 
tioos  customs.  But  in  favor  of  the  cross  it  might  be  said,  ihat  it  wat 
not,  like  the  images,  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  iconoclasts  generally  had 
not  come  to  any  olear  and  distinct  conscibusness  of  the  principle  which 
actuated  them;  As  this  could  be  developed  only  in  conflict  witii  a 
different  direction  of  feeling,  given  Ihem  by  education  and  tradition, 
many  inward  contradictions  wotdd  still  present  themselves  in  their  sen* 
timents  and  conduct. 

Through  a  period  of  twelve  years,  the  emperor  Leo  labored  in  vain 
to  subdue  a  tendency  of  the  reli^ous  spirit  which  was  so  deejdy  robt^ 
ed ;  and  after  the  death  of  Leo,  ^p  reaction,  probably  from  th6  same 
cause,  arose,  which  resulted  in  itoportant  politicsd  consequences.  Hjb 
scm,  Gonstantine  Copronymus,  as  zealous  an  iconoclast  as  his  fa&er, 
having  succeeded  him  in  the  government  in  741,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  the  iconoclastis,  by  Artabasdus,  the  bio- 
ttier-in-law  of  Copronymus,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  and 
restored  the  worship  of  images.  Constantino  however  succeeded  in 
Wresting  the  kingdom  again  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  744  became 
once  more  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate 
tibe  images  and  finish  the  work  b^gun  by  his  father.  But  the  sad  ox- 
periences  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  taught  him  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  slow  and  cautious  steps,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  niin 
the  whole  project ;  and  besides,  on  his  reaccession  to  the  throne,  other 
unfavorable  circumstances  occurred  which  counselled  him  to  prudence. 
An  earthquake,  a  desolating  pestilence  took  place,  —  calamities  which 
a^tated  the  popular  mind,  and  which  might  easily  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  image-worahippers,  who  had  the  people  on  their  side. 
Moreover,  the  disturbances,  which  followed,  his  first  attempts  against 
the  images,  taught  him  afrjBsh  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  medr 
Bures,  to  change  the  tone  of  popular. feeling  ;  and  after  mature  delib- 
eration with  his  counsellors,  he  concluded  that  the  surest  means  for 
effecting  his  object  would  be  to  convoke  a  general  council,  which  mi^t 
take  its  place  by  .the  side  of  the  older  general  councils,  and  lend  a 
s^red  authority  forever  to  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts.     In  the 

?ear  754,  such  a  council  was  appointed,  to  assemble  at  Constantinople', 
t  was  composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops.  Amon| 
these  there  were'  probably  but  few  (and  ^t  tho  head  of  them  stood 
Theodosius,  bishop  of  Ephesus) ,  who,  from  well-grounded  conviction,  wei?e 
aealous  and  decided  iconoclasts.  The  rest  were  partly  such  as  had 
been  determined  in  their  Course  by  the  influence  of  these  first,  and 
hence  might  afterwards  easily  be  turned  back  again  by  influence  of  aii- 
other  sort ;  and  partly  such  as  had  ever  been  wont  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  court-party.  To  the  fanatical  aeal  ol  image-worship,  this  council 
opposed  a  no  less  fanatical  hatred  .of  images  and  of  art.  The  dispoai- 
tion  of  the  image-worshippers  to  brand  their  opponent^  as  heretics,  not 
on  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  they  avowed,  but  on  the  ground  of 
their  own  iiiferences  from  those  doctrines,  wtui  met  by  a&oflier,  equally 
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bftdy  on  fhe  opponte  aide.  Witt  great  iniostice  the  council  dedar* 
ed  tiie  image-worshippers  to  be  men  who  had  sunk  back  again  into  the 
idolatry  which  Christianity  had  banished.  The  devil  had  covertlj 
reintroduced  idolatry  under  the  outward  form  of  Christianity ;  had 
induced  his  servants  to  worship  a  creature  designated  by  the  name 
of  Christ,  as  (jod  ;  and  yet  the  friends  of  images  had  taken  special 
pains  to  guard  by  carefcd  distinctions  ajgainst  puch  accusations.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  asserted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  court 
which  was  ever  confounding  spiritual  things  with  political,  that  as  Christ 
once  s^t  forth  his  Apostles,  ar^ied  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Crhost,.  to  destroy  all  idolatry ;  so  at  the  present  time,  he  had  in< 
spired  the  emperor  to  come  fortii  in  emulation  of  the  aposties,  for  the 
adrancement  and  instruction  of  the  church,^  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil.  While  the  image-worshippers  accused  their  opponents  of  de- 
nying-the  reality  of  Christ's  incarnation,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  images  of  Christ ;  so  this  council,  descended  to  accusations  of  a  simi* 
lar  character  against  the  image-worshippers.  K  they  believed  they 
could  make  an  image  of  Christ,  then  inasmuch  as  the  divine  essence 
was  incapable  of  being  represented  under  the  limited  forms  of  sense, 
they  must  believe,  that  by  the  union  of  deity  and  humanity  a  change 
took  place  of  both  divine  and  human  attributes,  and  that  a  tertimn 
quid  had  resulted  from  this  union,  capable  of  being  represented  by 
art;  and  thus  they  fell  into  Eutychianism,-^or.  they  must  beheve 
tliat  the  humanity  had  a  self-subsistent  existence,  of  its  own,  and  in* 
this  respect  was  capable  of  being  represented ;  and  thus  they  fell  into 
Nestorianism.  ^^  What  a  grievous  mistake  of  the  wretched  painter 
—exclaims  the  synod  —  to  think  of  representing  with  his  profsBme 
hand  that  which  is  believed  with  the  heart,  and  of  which  confession 
is  made  by  the  mouth !  Tbere  is  but  on^  true  image  or  symbol,  even 
that  which  Christ  himself  made  of  his  incarnation,  when  just  before 
his  passion,  he  appomted  bread  and  wine  tQ  be  Uie  symbol  of  his 
body  and  blood.  Here,  consecration  by  the  priest  was  the  intermedi- 
ate instrument  by  which  the  earthly  material  of  bread  was  raised  to 
that  higher  dignity.  This  true  symbol,  instituted  by  Christ  himself, 
answered  to  the  natural  body  of  Christ ;  since,  like  the  latter,  it  served 
as  a  bearer  of  the  divine  essence.  (Thus  it  appears,  that  the  bread 
and  wine,  interpenetrated  by  virtue  of  the  consecration  with  the  di- 
vine life  flowing  from  Christ,  became  a  channel  for  the  communication 
of  this  life,  and  for  the  sanctification  of  those  who  partook  of  it.) 
On  the  contrary,  the  images,  so-called,  derived  their  origin  neither 
from  any  tradition  from  Christ,  from  the  apostles  or  from  the  fathers, 
nor  were  they  consecrated  by  holy  prayer,  so  as  to  be  transferred 
from  a  profane  to  a  holy  use;  but  such  an  image  still  continued 
to  be  profane,  continued  to  be  what  the  painter  made  it,  since  noth- 
mg  had  invested  it  with  a  higher  dignity." 

But  in  the  next  place,  aside  from  these  reasoM,  which  were  urged 
exclusively  against  images  o(  Christ,  the  images  of  saints  and  of  the 

'  lip6c  KarapTia/tdv  ifuip  xdl  dtSaaKoXiaiff  so  say  the  biflbops  of  the  emperor. 
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vir^  Maiy  were  especiallj  rejected,  as  having  grown  out  of  paganicKBi 
and  as  bebg  altogether  alien  firom  Ghiistianitj.  For  as  paganism  waa 
wanting  in  the  hope  of  a  resurrection,  it  had  hit  upon  the  fancy  worthy 
of  itself,  of  attempting  by  a  mockery  of  this  sort  to  represent  the  absent 
as  present.^  Far  should  it  be  (torn  the  Christian  church  to  follow  ibis 
invention  of  men  who  were  under  theguidance  and  actuation  of  evil 
flpirits,^  Whoever  undertook  to  represent  the  saints,  dwelling  with 
God  in  eternity,  by  that  dead  and  accursed  art,  foolishly  invented  by 
pagans,  was  guilty  of  blaspheming  them.  The  art  of  the  painter  is 
here  described  as  an  altogether  pagan  device ;  and  hence  Christians 
must  be  forbidden  to  borrow,  from  what  waa  so  foreign  from  their 
faith,  any  testimony  in  favor  of  that  faith ;  just  as  Christ  hixnself  re- 
fused the  testimony  of  demons,  commanding  them  to  be  sHent.  The 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  «et  over  against  the  use  of 
images ;  as  also  what  St.  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  6:  16,  ^'  Though  we  have 
known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no 
more,"  and  what  he  says  touclung  the  opposition  between  faith  and 
open  vision,  1  Cor.  xiii.  Furthermore,  extracts  from  the  older  fathers, 
expressing  opposition  to  images,  were  read  before  the  synod ;  nor  would 
genuine  testimonies  of  this  sort  be  wanting  in  Christian  antiquity.  At 
the  same  time,  a  great  deal  which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  iconoclasts  of  this  age,  may  have  been  either  interpolated 
by  them,  or  else  falsified  so  as  to  answer  their  purpose.  Such  decep- 
tion to  promote  the  honor  of  God  and  advance  the  truth,  would  on  their 
principles  be  considered  perfectiy  allowable.3  Accordingly,  it  was  now 
settled,  that  every  image  of  whatsoever  material,  produced  by  the 
wretched  art  of  painting,  should  be  banished  from  the  Christian  church.-* 
No  persoh  henceforth  should  be  allowed  to  follow  so  godless  an  art. 
Whoever  for-  the  future  should  presume  to  manufacture  such  an  image, 
to  worship  it,  to  place  it  up,  or  conceal  it,  in  a  church  or  a  private 
dwelling,;  should,  if  an  ecclesiastic,  be  deposed ;  if  a  monk  or  layman, 
bc/expeUed  from  the  commimion  of  the  church  and  otherwise  pumshed, 
according  to  the  imperial  laws. 

The  synod  must  no  doubt  have  learned,  that  the  zeal  against  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  images  had  misled  many  to  destroy' such  vessels 

*  'EAttWo  ydp  uva<jTuaeug  fiii  ix<^v  (6  Nic.  act  V.  Hardain.  IV.  f.  300.  So  it  was 
MXT/vzff/idf)  u^iov  iavTov  Traiyvtov  ovvea*  said,  also,  that  an  interpolated  letter  of  Ni- 
Kotrnaev^  Iva  rd  //^  irapovra  <if  -rrapovra  6id.  lus  was  read  before  the  coancil.  A  bishop 
r^f  X^^^VC  iTap<iOTifcy.  says :    ^  tniarroK^  aifvij  if  avayvua^eliraf 

*  /^aLfiOvio^iMV  uvdpuv  e{)pfjfia.  Trpuijv  i^ahrevi^elaa  uTruXeae  Kal  ^:r^vjf- 
*Many  bishops,  who  had  attended  this    aev  vfiag.   act  IV.  f  187.    Really  the  de- 

oonncil,  and  who  referred  back  to  it  at  the  ception,  as  described  at  this  council,  mast 

second  coancil  of  Nice,  here  declared,  that  have  been  gross  enough ;  nor  is  it  very  dif- 

they  had  been  deceived  at  the  former,  by  ficult  to  believe  of  such  men,  as  these  bish- 

passages  from  the  older  charch  fathers,  torn  ops,  that  they  might  be  guilty  of  a  ialse- 

from  their  connection  and  falsely  quoted,  hood  to  justify  their  own  conCluct. 

•It  was  purposely  contrived,  they  said,  that  *  'AnojSXTjrdv  eivai  Kal  u^^orpiav  Koi  ifi- 

the  works  of  the  fathers  ^mselves  should  deXvyfiivijv  iK  r^f  tuv  xp^artuvuv  Uk}^ 

not  be  placed  before  them,  but  only  isolated  (fiac  ndaav  eUova  ix  iravroiac  ffXtfg  'koI 

extracts.    The  declaration  of  two  of  those  xP^I^'^ovpyuL^^  ruv  ^uypci^uv  KOKorexviac 

bishops:  Uei  ;3tj9Xoc  o{>k  i^vpf  aXXH  did  wevoitf/iev^. 
^evdonnroKiuv  l^tiirarav  9/<af.    *CoiiciL 
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•ftnd  fqmitare  of  the  churclies  ^  happened  to  be  ornamented  with  fig- 
ixM  of  religions  objects,  and  for  the-same  reason  to  attack  the  ehnrches 
themselves ;  or  even  that  covetousaess  had  done  the  same  thmg  nnder 
rimilar  pretexts.  The  sjnod  itself  oonfesses,  that  such  disorders  had 
occurred.'  And  it  may  therefore  be  belieyed,—  though  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  mouth  of  a  zealous  defender  of  image-worship  it  is  the 
less  deserving  of  credence,^-— thata  certain  bishpp  Was  accused  before 
this  ecdesiastical  assembly  of  having  trpdden  under  foot  a  sacramental 
eup,  beca\ise>  it  was  ornamented  with  figures  of  Christ  and  the  virgin 
Mary.  >And  it  may  undoubtedly  be  trtie,  as  the  story  relates,  that  the 
passionate  proceedmg  of  this  bidhop  was  pardoned  on  the  score  of  his 
seal  for  the  honor  of  Grod ;'  while  his  accusers  were  excommunicated 
^om  the>church  as  defenders  of  idols.3  Such  incidents  would  onTy 
contribute  to  place  the  iconoclasts  in  k  stiU  more  hateful  light  before" 
the  people.  It  would  therefore  naturally  be  considered  bj  the  sjliod 
a  matter  of*  great  importanoe  to  guard  against  soeh  pipoceemngs  for  the 
.future,.  For  this  reason  the  council  ordained  j  that  no  p^^on  should 
be. allowed,  without  special  permission  from  the  -patriardi  or  the  ekn- 
peror,  to  make  any  iJteration^in  churc^  vessels,  chtfrch  han^gs,  etc*- 
bn  the.  ground  of  their  being  ornamented  with  figures.     ' 

Following  the  example  of  the  older  general  councils*,  this  council 
closed  its  proceedings  with  a  more  detailed  confescnon  of  fs^th,  contain^ 
ing  a  d^elopment  of  the  orthodox  doctrines  hitherto  received,  witii  the 
corresponding  formulas  of  condemnation;  the  doctrine  .concerning 
Christ's  person  being  so  constructed  as  that  the  polemics  against  images 
of  Christ  might  be  immediately  derived  therefrom.  Its  import  was  a^ 
follows :  Christ,  in  his  glorified  humanity,'  though  not  uncorporeal^  was 
yet  exalted  above  the  Umits  and  defects  of  a  sensuous  nature;  too  ex- 
alted therefore  to  be  figured  by  human  art,  in  an  earthly  material,  af- 
ter the  analogy  of  any  other  human  body.<  We  here  discern  the  point 
of  oppo8iti<m  between  the  views  entertained  by  image-wordiippers  and 
by.iconoeIaa.ts.  The  fohner  considered  the  figures  of  Christ  knportapt 
as  a  practical  confession  of  Christ's  true  humanity,  and  of  the  tevela* 
lion  of  the  divine  life  in  the  true  human  form  —  and  the  contriiry 
seemed  to  thevi  a,  denial  of  theincamatioa  of  the  Logos  -or  of  his  true, 
hxtman  natuipe.  But  the  iconoclasts  looked  upon  figures  of.  Christ,- 
wrought  by  the  hand-of  man,  as  s^  degradation  of  the  glorified  Christ, 
a  denial  of  his  super^arthly  exaltatio^i*  .  Otx  this  principle  and  firom 
ttiis  point  of  view,  the  anathema  was  pronounced  on  those,  who  sou^t 
to  express  by  sensible  colors  the  divine  form  of  the  Logos  in  his  incar-' 
nation,  who  did  not,  from  the  whole  heart,  with  a  spiritual  eye,  wor- 
ship him  who  outshining  the  splendor  of  the  sun,  sits  on  the  throne  Of 
nmjesty  at  God^s  right  hand.    The  anathema  was  also.pronounced on 

»  Concil.  Nic.  n.  act  VI.  f.  42^.  ko&Ck       *  'EKducvrat  eldoXuv. 
TOUtOra  imo  tivwv  drdiu-oc  ^fpOfiivuv  irpo-        ^  OvKirt  ftkv  adptcOj  obK  aauftarov  di,  ol( 

yiywEV.*  airrbc  olde  X6yot(  ^eoBiSeoripw  aofiaroct 

*  The  stoiy  is  in  the  Life  of  St  Stephen,  Iva  xdl  6^^  hcd  tuv  kKKrvrt/aavrou  teat 

is  the  Analecta  Graeca  pnhUshed  by  the  luivy  i^edc  l^u  vaxfrniroi,    CondL  Nic  JSm  ^ 

Maorinians  (T.Lp.480>  act  YI.  Haiduin.  lY.  £  423. 
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all  who  delineated  in  eolors  dumb  and  lifeless  images  of  thii  samti 
which  could  aerye  no  profitable  end ;  instead  of  striving  railier  to  pro- 
duce living  pictnres  of  them  by  imitating  the  virtues  exhibited  in  the 
story  of  their  hves«  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  observed,  that  the 
council  thought  fit  to  pronounce  the  anathema  also  on  those,  who  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  vir^  Mary  as  the  mother  of  Gtod,  exalted 
above  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  creation,  .and  to  seek  her  interces- 
sion with  sineere  faith ;  as  also  \^x)n  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  dignity  of  the  saints,  and  implore  their  intepcession.  From  tUs 
fact  alone  we  might  conclude  that  the  party  of.  the  iconoclasts  must 
have  b&d  some  special  reason,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  for 
introducing  such  articles  into  their  creed ;  and  we  Nmight  be  led  to 
conjecture  that  they  had  been  accused  by  their  antag(»dsts  of  denying 
the  homage  due  tQ  Mary  and  the  saints;  But  actiiial  ptoofs<  are  also 
to  be  found,  th^  such  charges,  against  the  iconoclasts  were  cinculated 
among  the  image-worcUppers.  Of  the  etnperor  Oonstantij^,  for  exam- 
ple, it  is  related,  that  to  bring  the  worship  of  Mary  into  discredit,  he 
oiyce  held  out  a  purse  of  money,  and  asked  how  much  is  it  worth  7 
Being  answered,  Qmi  it  must  be  of  great  value,  he  poured  out  the  con- 
tents and  holding  it  tip  again,  repeated  the  question.  The  answer  was 
now  the  reverse,  and  he  said :  Just  so  is  it  wit^  the  worth  of  Mary  be- 
fore and  after  the  birth  of  Jesus ;  she  now  possesses  nothing  to  distis^ 
guisU  her  above  other  women.^  He  is  said  to  liave  rejected  the  prac- 
tice of  invoking  the  intercession  of  Mary  and  the  saints.^  He  is  also 
said  to  have  disapproved  the  practice  of  calling  a  man  a  saint ;  and  to 
have  treated  the  relics  of  saints  with  contempt.  li  is  reported  of  the 
iconoclasts  generally)  that  avoiding  the  phrase  in  eommon  use :  ^^  We 
are  going  to  this  or  that  saint,"  yiz.  his  church,  they  preferred  to  say : 
"  We  are  gbing  to  Theodore,  or  to  this  or  that  Martyr  Or  Apostle-"^ 
Such  reports  cannot,  indeed,  be  received  with  much  confidence ;  for 
the  imag^-wbrshippers  were  v6ry  ready  to  set  any.  story-afloat  which 
might  serve  to  fix  on  their  opponents  the  stigma  of  her^y  ;*  but  at 

*  See,  besides  the  ByzaEntine  historians,  T.  I.  f.  613)  who  probably  wrote  in  Con- 

the  Jiife  of  St.  Nicetas,  in  the  appendix  to  stantine's  o^m  time,  savs  of  him,  that  he 

the  first  volume  of  the  month  of  April,  in  fought  against  the  worship  of  Mary,  of  the 

the  Actifi  Sanctorum  of  the  Boll^dists,  martyrs  and  the  saints,  and  affirmed  the 

^  28.  martyrs  had.  benefited  none  by  their  suffer- 

■  Constantine  at  least  gave  occasion  for  ings  but  themselves.    This  author  in(!e^ 

the  remark,  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  con^d6red  it  necessary  to  defend  against 

begin  or  conclude  his  addresses  in  the  usual  ^  his  remarks,  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 

manner,  with  an  invocation  to  Mary  and  saints. 

the  saints,— and  this  made  the  diarge  ap-  '  See  the  Life   of  St.  Stephen  in  the 

pear  credible.    The  monk  Theosterictos,  a  Analecta,  pag.  481.  Ovxl  iK  rcuvruv  dyluv, 

scholar  of  Nicetas,  says  in  his  account  of  cJt/cafwv,  anpprohjy  koI  fiap'rvpuv  rh  aytpv 

his  life,  that  he  had  read  thirteen  addresses  i^elq  i^eiroiiiatiTe  koI  kdoyfiaTiaare  Xeyov^ 

of  the  emperor,  in  which  this  introduction  ref :    irav  nopeiy ;    flc  rove  dirotrrokovc. 

or  this  conclusion  was  wanting.    See  this  Iloi^ev  lficeti\  kKTuv  rEooapaxwra  {taprv' 

Life  in  the  ^ctis  Sanct.  Month  ApriljVol.  I:  puv.    IIov  61  Kal  elc ;  elg  rdv  fiaprvpa  Geo- 

appendix,  f.  28.  4  ^^-  o^^df  iyut  aveyvuv  SitpoiK 

TpiOKoldeKa  Xoye(5eia,  &irtp  irapiS^^Kev  rale  *  One  of  these,  indeed,  involves  a  con^ra- 

melv  ifidofiodaiCy  frpeaPeiav  fiif    ix^"^^-  diction,  viz.  when  it  is  said  (in  iN^icetas*  ao- 

Evea  the  author  of  the  violent  tirades  count  of  his  life),  that  Constantine  was  will- 

agsinst  this  emperor  and  against  the  icono-  ing  to  (All  Mary  the  i9e6roxofy.bat  not  the 

cksts  (in  the  opp.  Jcrfuomis  Damascene.  Holy. 
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least,  ihe  spnt  which  gave  bhrih  to  this  controyersy  against  images, 
tiie  deeper  principle  at  ^e  bottom  of  the  whole  movement,  would,  in 
its  negative  tendency,  lead'  on  to  further  results. 

At  tiiis  council,  Constantine,  a  monk,  and  bishop  of  Syleum  in 
Phrvgia,  was  consecrated  patriarch  o^  Constantinople;  an -elevation 
for  which  he  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  seal  he  had  manifested 
against  image-worship.  The  emperor  himself  presented  him  to  the 
people,  and,  at  the  same  time,  published  the  decrees  of  the  council 
pronouncing  the  anathema  against  all  worshippers  of  images.  He  was 
now  determined  to  enforce  universal  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council.  In  every  place,  images  were  not  oslj  to  be  taken  down,  and 
every  one  who  concealed  tbem  at  home  or  distributed  them  about 
secretly,  brought  to  punishment,  as  transgressors  of  the  imperial  laws  ; 
but  all  figures  of  religious  objects  were  to  be  removed  from  the  eccle* 
siastical  books,i  and  walls  of  churches  embellished  with  pictures  were 
to  be  washed  'over  with  paint.  Governors  of  provinces  and  other  oft 
cial  dignitaries  courted  the  emperor's  favor  by  exhibitmg  their  zeal 
against  images.  Thus  many  a  series  of  painj&igs,  decoratmg  the 
walls  of  churches,  and  representing  the  story  of  Christ,  from  his  birth 
to  his  ascension,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  destroyed. 
As  a  substitute  for  these,  it  was  deemed  better  to  paint  the  church 
walls  with  fruit-trees,  animals,  and  the  sports  of  the  chase.^  Neverthe- 
less, vast  numbers,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  could  not  be  deprived 
ef  these  treasures ;  but  secretly  transmitted  them  as  precious  legacies 
and  indispensable  helps  to  devotion  in  their  families ;  and  to  objects 
tiius  secretly  preserved,  and  preserved  only  at  the  greatest  hazard, 
the  attachment  became  so  much  the  stroiKger.s 

The  decrees  of  this  self-styled  general  council  were  subscribed,  it  is 
true,  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops  ;  but  in  return,  a  more  violent  re- 
nstance  was  experienced  by  the  emperor  frcftt  a  class  of  men  who 
possessed  great  power  through  their  influence  on  the  populace,  namely, 
the  monks ;  many  of  whom  were  reverenced  as  saints:     At  the  head 

^Leo,  bishop  of  Fhocsea  (^ucm),  re-,  prison  on  f^^oonnt  of  his  zQal  for  the  images 

miurked  at  the  second  council  of  Nice,  that  at  Constantinople,  the  wife  of  the  Iieeper, 

in  the  city  where  he  resided,  above  three  who  honored  him  as  a  martyr,  came  to  him 

hundred  books  had  been  burned  on  account  secretly,  and  begged  tojbe  allowed  the  priv- 


of  images.  Demetrius,  a  deacon  at.  Con-  iiege  d  waiting  unon  him  and  of  famish  _ 
stantinople,  declared,  that  when  the  oyer-  him  with  food.  The  monk  would  not  con- 
sight  of  the  furniture  of  the  church  was  sent,  supposing  that  she  belonged  to  the 
committed  to  him,  (as  (TKtvo^vXa^)  he  paxxy  of  the  iconocl&fts.  But  the  woman 
found,  from  the  church  inventory,  that  two  dcchired  nhe  was  ready  to  convince  him  of 
books  with  silvered  images  were  missing ;  the  contrary  to  his  own  eyes,  if  he  would 
and  on  inquiry  he  ancertained  that  they  had  but  conceal  it  from  her  husband  and  the 
Wen  bnmM  by  the  iconoclasts.  Act.  Con-  other  keepers.  She  then  brought  from  her 
dL  Nic.  II.  AcL  V.  Hardnin.  IV.  f.  310..  cJtambcr  a  casket  locked,  in   which  was 

'  See  the  Life  of  Stephen.  lie.  p.  446.  The  concealed  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary 

author  of  this  biography  says  or  the  altera^  holding  the  child  Jesus,  and  ima«;es  of  Pe- . 

tion  made  by  the  emperor  in  a  church  of  ter  and  of  Paul;  proetrating  herself  before 

the  vin^n  Mary  at,  Constantinople,  which  these,  and  performing  her  devotions,  she 

contained  that  series  of  pictures :  *Oirupo-  then  gave  them  up  to  Stephen,  that  he 

^XoKiov  Koi  dpveooKoirciov  r^  UxXiimav  might  pray  before  them,  and  in  so  doing 

hmiffaev.l.e.454.         ^  rememb^  her.    See  the  above  mentioned 

*  When  the  monk  Stephen,  of  whom  wo  Life,  p.  5a3.  The  san^e  fhing  might  b^  done 

■hail  say  more  hereafter,  was  thrown  in  by  many  pions  and  devont  women. 
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of  these  stood  monk  Stej^anus,  who.  dwelt  in  the  &moiis  grotto  of 
Auxentius,  on  a  loftj  mountain  near-  the  Bitiijnian  sear«hore.  Otlier 
monks  flocked  to  hitu  in  great  numbers,  whom  he  inflamed  with  his 
own  zeal,  or,  if  they  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  trial,  advised  to 
take  refuge  in  those  districts  of  the  East  and  West,  where  they  would 
escape  the  reach  of  the  emperor's  arm.  Gonstantine  endeavored,  at 
first,  by  marks  of  favor  and  distinctioo,  to  induce  Stephanus  to  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  the  council ;  thinking  it  important  to  secure  the 
authority  of  a  person  so  generally  respected,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence it  would  have  on  other  monks,  and  on  the  people  at  largd. 
With  .this  design  he  despatched  to  him  a  person  of  high  rank,  with  a 
present  of  dried  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  on  which  the  moxiks  were 
used  to  subsist ;  but  Stephanus  declared,  he  could  not  be  bought  to 
deny  his  fidth ;  that  he  w^s  ready  to  die  for  the  image  of  Christ ; 
that  he  never  Would  accept  of  a«{Nresent  firom  heretics.^  It  was  of  no 
avail  to  banish  the  monks,  or  to  imprison  tbem  ^  they  would  not  ^ve 
up ;  they  unanimously  persisted  in  their  opposition  to  the  iconoclasts^ 
and  industriously  circulated  the  stories  of  wonderful  cures  wrought  by 
images.  .  It  was  necessary  to  compel  them  to  obedience  by  violence ; 
and  the  ^ost  cruel  tortures  were  employed.  Such  as  refused  to  sub- 
scribe the  decrees  of  the  synod  were  publicly  scourged  without  mercy; 
were  deprived  of  their  noses,  ears,  or  hands,  or  had  their  eyes  boi«d 
out.  Three  hundred  and.  forty-two  monks,  collected  from  different 
districts  and  thrown  together  in  one  prison  in  Gotistantinople,  were  tor-* 
iured  in  this  manner.^  It^is  true,  the  insulting  language  in  which  the 
monks  spoke  of  the  emperor,  as  a  renegade  firom  the  faith,  afforded  at 
least  some  pretext  for  punishing  them,  not  on  the  score  of  their  Teli- 
gious  opinions,  but  as  guilty  of  disloyalty,  as  in-  the  instance  of  tiie 
venerated  monk  Andrew,  sumamed,  from  the  grotto  in  which  he  usu- 
ally lived,  the  Cah/bite,  who  died  under  the  lash,  because  he  had  called 
Constantino  a  second  Julian,  or  Yalens.^  The  fitmous  monk  Stephar 
nus,  when  summoned  before  the  emperor,  drawing  a  piece  of  coin  firom 
his  cowl,  said.  What  punishment  must  I  suffer,  shoidd  I  trample  this 
coin,  which  bears  the  emperor's  image,  under  my  feet  ?  Judge  firom 
it,  what  punislmient  he  deserves  who  insults  Christ  and  his  mother,  in 
their  images.  .So  saying,  he  threw  down  the  money  and  trod  it  under 
foot ;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  daring 
to  insult  the  imperial  image.'^ 

No  doubt  the  example  of  venerated  monks,  suffering  every  evil  for 
the  sake  of  their  opinions,  which  they  maintained  with  unbending  firm- 
ness, must  have  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  people,  than  the  in- 
fluence of  the  multitude  of  worldly-mihded  bishops,  with  whom  it  was 
but  too  evident  the  interests  of  religion  went  for  nothing,  since  they 
were  only  trimming  their  sails  to  the  court  breeze.  A  coAtemporary 
writer,  who  composed  a  discourse  in  defence  of  jmage-worship,  pves 
us  a  picture  pf  these  bishops,  which  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from 

^  See  the  account  of  lihe  Life  of  Stephen,      ' '  See  Theophanes  Chxx>nograph.  f.  ^9. 
p.  457.  «  The  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  499. 

'  See  the  Life  of  Stephen,  p.  doa 
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{ke  "iife.^  Li  repljing  to  fhe  objeetion,  that  images  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated,  because  such  idolatrous  use  was  now  made  of  them  by  the  pop- 
ulate, he  says :  ^^  If  such  errors  prevail  among  the  people,  it  is  the 
fiMilt  of  the  cler^,  who  exist  for  nothing  else  but  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  how  they  ought  to  believe  and  to. perform  their  devolion&i. 
But  the  biahops  g£  these  times  care  for  nothing  but  horses,  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  fields ; ,  how  they  may  get  the  most  for  their  grain,  their 
wine,  their,  oil,  woel,  and  silk.  They  neglect  their  peoi^e,  or  kIo 
moi^  for  their  bodies  than  for  their  iiouls."  Such  bishops  were 
but  poorly  calculated  to  work  a.  change  in  men's  religious  convictions. 
But  the  empei^r  Constantine  might  easily  be  hurried,  by  the  pecih 
liar  bent  of  mind  which  engaged  him  in  this  controversy  against 
images,  to  carry  his  opposition  against  the  prevailing  views  to  an 
extreme.  He  looked  upon  the  nu»nks  as  the  chief  promoters  of 
idolatry,  of  oi«<n<ra^u7n— for  he  styled  them  children  of  darkness.^ 
Bjd  would  have  been  glad  to  see  tiie  whole  race  of  monks  extermir 
nated  at  a  blow.<<  JBut  as  martyrdom  only  served  to  increase  the 
veneration  for  them  among  the  people^  he  would  have  been  still  more 
pleased  if  by  any  device,.howevcr  low,  he  could  make  tiiem  appear 
ridiculous  to  the  multitude^  Notiung  so  excited  his  mdignation, 
as  to  see  men  and  women  of '  raak  embracing  Jkhe  monastic  life ; 
and  as  these,  aa  well  sa  the  yerwrns  who  influenced  them,  exposed 
tiiemselves  to  violent  persecutions,. so  nothing  gave  him  greater  {dear 
sore  than  to  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  monks  to  return  to  the  worid. 
Such  persons  might  «afely  (Calculate  on  being  raised  to  some  lucrative 
or  hoiiorable  post,  —  aod  to  exchange  the  moaiildsh  cowl  fi)r  secular 
apparel,  was  to  exchange  darkness  for  light.5  The  same  religious 
turn  of  life,  which  was  promoted  by  the.  extravagant  veneration  of 
relics,  by  the  stories  of  miracles  they  had  performed,  and  by  tiie 
superstition  which  expected  help  from  them,  the  same  it  was  that 
inspired  also  tiie  zeal  for  image-worship.  It  was,  therefore,  whoUy  in 
accordance  with  the  other  proceedings,  that,  Inasmuch  as  the  popular 
devotion  was  strongly  direeted  to  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia,  which 
were  shown  to  the  people  as  having  miraculously  distilled  balsam, 
Gonstantine  sho]ald  order  the  casket  which  contained  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.^  But  indeed  the  popular  faith  in  the  pretended 
miracle  was  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be  destroyed  by  such  violent  mear 
sures.  The  people  were  now  assured  that  the  emperor  had  made  way 
with  the  relics  on  pitrpo^  to  destroy  such  irrefragable  miraculouff  tes^ 
timony  to  the  power  of  the  saints  and  the  lawfulness  of  their  worship. 

>  Orat  adv.  Conaiantixi.  Olbalin.  in  the  *  As  one  of  them  expressed  himself,  a 

works  of  John  of  Damascus,  I.  f.  622.    '  certain  Stephen  (not  the  saint),  whom  the 

.* 'SKonac  hivuttva,  aKOTtP^Orwc-  emperor   prerailed   upon   to   make   thia 

'.  He  caUed  me  monks,  people  whom  chrage,  and  whom  he  afterwards  appoint- 

nohody  oag)it  to  remember,  roSg  &fjvtifKh  ed  to  a  place  at  his  cbnrt :  djuepov,  dea- 

vebnn)^.  iroro,  rov    aaraviKO^  fapayyoc    ^^^    ^^ 

*  Thus  he  compelled  certain  monks  to  i^apirax^eli  rd  ^  tvdi&v/iM,  The  Lifb  of 

Kipear  in  the  drcns,  wiA  a  woman  in  Stephen,  p.  486. 

tteur  arms,  to  excite  the  ridicule  of  the  *  Theophanes,  p.  294. 

^^•^'""  19- 
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Afterwards,  it  was  pretended  to  be  revealed  in  a  vision,  that  the  relicfl 
had  oome  ashore  on  the  island  of  Lemnos. 

As  image-worship  agreed  with  the  prevailing  character  of  the  devo- 
tion of  tiiu  age,  so  it  was  generally  the  case  that  the  more  jaous 
class  were  zealous  image-wqrshippers.  Hence  the  emperor  would 
not  be  disposed  to  favor  such  as  were  given  to  piety,  according  to  its 
usual  form  in  this  period.  Now,  although  but  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  reports  of  men,  who  were  interested  in  representing 
the  emperor,  whom  they  hated,  as  a  heretic,  especially  when  they 
bear  such  evident  marks  of  exaggeration,  yet  perhaps  there  was 
some  foundation  for  the  story,  that  if  a  man  stumbled,  or  received  a 
sudden  blow,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  cried  out  '-^  Help,  mother 
of  God ;"  if  a  man  joined  in  the  observance  of  vigils  at  church,  or 
firequented  the  public  service  on  week  days,  he  was  punished  as  the 
emperor's  enemy,  and  reckoned-  by  him  i^mong  the  friends  of  dark- 
ness.^ Opposed  as  Oonstantine  was.  to  the  prevailing  sensuous  tenr 
dency  of  the  religious  spirit,  and  feeling  a  repugnance  to  everything 
tiiat  bordered  upon  idolatry,  it  was  in  character  with  his  whoje  bent 
of  minfl,  that  he  should  find  something  offeni^ve  in  the  designation  of 
Mary  as  Mother  of  God.  Nevertheless,,  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself,  if  he  should  seem  to  be 
bjoiing,  on  this  side,  the  interests  of  the  true  faith,  and  derogating 
from  the  honor  due  to  the  virgin ;  and  hence  he  ventured  no  furtiier 
than  slightly  to  faint  his  wishesi     In  a  .confidential  interview  with  the 

etriarch  Gonstantine,  he  asked  him,  perhaps  witi^out  any  distinct 
owledge  of  the  Nestorian  controveirsy,  what  would  be  the  harm  of 
calling  Mary  Mother  of  .Christ,  instead  of  Mother  of  God  ?  But 
the  patriarch,  embracing  him,  said,  ^'  God  forbid,  sire,  that  thou 
shouldst  harbor  such  thoughts  as  tiiese.  Dost  thou  net  see  how 
Nestorius  is  condemned  by  the  whole  church  ?"  The  emperor  fell 
back  at  once,  observing  that  he  had  fb^ed  the  question  simply  for 
the  sake  of  information,  and  bidding  the  patriarch  never  to  mention 
it.^  But  th6  patriarch  was'  iiot  so  reserved.  From  imprudence,  or 
motives  of  personfd  ill-will,  he  informed  others  of  what  the  emperor 
had  said ;  and  this  probably  was  the  first  cause  of  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  soon  fell  with  that  monarch,  which  ,was  followed  by  a  series 
of  huiidliations  and  sufferings,  terminating  only  by  his  deatii  on  the 
scaffold.  For  the  rest,  we  may  gather  from  this  incident,  with  what 
a  wary  <eye  the  emperor  watched  the  public  opimon  respecting  his 
orthodoxy ;  and  we  mav  conclude,  that  even  though  he  was  inclined 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  saints  and  of  the  virgin  Mary  as  was 
reported  of  him,  yet  he  would  be  carefully  on  his  guard  against 
allowing  such  expressions  to  get  wind.  Nor  would  it  be  wonderful, 
supposing  some  such  remark  of  the  emperor  about  the  vir^  Mar^ 
once  got  abroad,  if ,  by  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  became  consi- 
derably magnified.  . 
Thus  by  a  course  of  despotism,  consistently  carried  out,  during  a 

VTbeop]ia]Mi,p.SM.  '  Theoph.  £  S91. 
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reign  of  more  than  thirty  years  (down  to  A.  D.  775),  Gondt«ni^e 
flattered  himself  that  he  hsA  struck  the  final  blow  to  image-worship. 
Every  citizen  of  Oonstan&lo^te  had  been  placed  under  oath  neyer 
again  to  worship  an  image.^ 

Under  this  long  reign  there  had  risen  up,  it  is  true,  a  new  genera- 
tiod,  of  whom  a  part,  at  least,  had  never  seen  an  image,  but  had 
been  nurtured  in  principles  hostile  to  images.  Yet  by  all  his  violent 
proceedings,  the  emperor  could  not  hinder  image-worship  &om  being 
secretly  propagated  in  a  multitude  of  families ;  and  tiiat  religions 
beiit  of  mind,  which  could  not  be  revolutionized  at  once  by  outwafd 
appliances,  furnished  an  ever-p]rQsen,t  foot-hold  for  the  return  of  this 
practice;  and  nothing  wad  needed  but  a  favorable  change  in  the 
government,  to  enable  the  party  (which  still  had  many  adherents 
among  the  people,  of  all  ranks  excepting  the  army,-  but  who  were 
only  kept  back  by  the  persecutions)  to  come  forth,  with  greater  zeal 
thaa  »ver,  from  tiieir  conoeallnent.  The  way  was  prepared  for  this^ 
nnder  the  very  eye  of  th^  emperor,  whose  nod  was  law.  His  son 
Leo  had  married  an  Athenian  -lady,  Irene,  —  from  a  family  ardentiy* 
devoted  to  image-worship*  Wantmg  herself  the  essential  temper  c^ 
Christianity,  she  was  the  more  inclined  to  set  the  essence  of  religion 
in  externals.  Superstition  could  at  once  pacify  her  conscience,  and 
afford  a  propto  her  immoralities.  Yet  Constantine,  in  ^ving  her  as  a 
'wife  to  his  s<hi,  had  endeavored  to  secure  himself  oa  this  side,  by 
making  Irene'  swear  that  she  would  renounce  images.^  No  oath, 
however,  could  bind  Irene,  in  a  case  where  she  believed  the  honor  of 
God  was  concerned,  and  she  might  regard  even  peijury  as  a  pardona- 
ble, crime,  when  committed  fi)r  so  holy  an  aid.  i 

The  emperor  Leo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in. 775,  was  firmly 
attiM^hed,  it  is  true,  to  the  same  principles  with  his  &ther ;  bill  be 
possessed  neither  the  ener^,  nor  the  despotic  sternness,  of  the 
latter,  being  in  truth*  of  a  milder  temperament.  The  cunning  aod 
ambitious  Irene  contrived  already  to  accomplish  much,  which  served 
to  preparja  the  way  for  a  revolution,  without  attracting  the  emperor's 
notice.  .The  monks  who,  under  the  preceding  reign,  were  obli^ged  to 
conceal  themselves,  could  again  come  forth  from  their  hiding-places. 
Those  of  them  who  were  honpred  as  saints,  and  who  had  not  been 
seen  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  Constantinople,  where  in  gejieral 
the  monastic  liie  hadahnost  wholly  disappeared,  ventured  once  more 
to  show  themselves  in  pubUc  ;^  and,  witii  a  proportionate  joy  a^d  en- 

*  Tlieophanes,  f.  293.   Aooording  to  this  fbtaro  page),  tiiat  the  btihopSj  at  least,  «ram 

aocoanti  the  emperor  had  required  a  simi-  •  eoerywnere  obliged  to  take  this  oath, 
lar  oath  to  be  taken  also  in  other  parts  of        *  According  to  the  report  of  Cedrenu$y' 

fhe  empire.    In  ^o  Life  of  Stephanos  (f.  the  emperor  I^eo  afterwards,  on  discover^ 

443,  44),  the  writer  seems  to  speak  of  ing  Lnne^s  tme  way  of  thinking  and  acting 

Constantinople  only.  Perhaps  it  was  mere  on  this  pointy  reminded  her  of  the  oath  shft 

ttxaggeration,  that  they  were  obliged  also  had  taken. 

to  swear  thai  they  woold  have  no  fellow-       '  Probably,  ta  judge  from  the  order  of 

ship  with  monks,  nor  eren  salute  them,  the  events,  here  belongs  what  Theodoras 

but  eall  eyerv  mo«ik  an  obscurer.    It  seems  Studita  says  in  his  life  of  the  abbot  Plato^ 

u  if  it  mignt  be  gathered  from  the  Acts  oonoeiping  the  reappear^oe  of  .the  venft- 

of  the  Moond  council  of  Nice  (see  on  a  rated  monks  at  OenttantinQpto;  d^i  Acs 
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thusiagm,  thej  were  reoeived  intoi  the  families^  where  thmr  masuyrj 
bad  been  .cheridied  as  of  persons  te  be  venerated^  or  where  their 
ancient  friends  still  lived.  The  more  pious  gathered  round  them, 
and  they  began  once  more  to  exercise  an  important  influence.  Ttim 
influence  served,  indeed,  to  kindle  a  zeal  for  tiie  sensuous  forms  of 
deyotion,  as  well  as  for  imagenworship ;  but  what  was  better,  it  served 
also  to  excite  a  new  zeal  <  for  active  Christianitj,  to  restore  its  quieir 
practice,  which  had  been  disturbed,  and  to  bring  entire  families  from 
the  ways  of  vice  to  a  Christian  life  and  conversation.^  Q^e  empress 
00  contrived  it,  also,  that  many  of  the  moniks  were  promoted  to  ike 
more  considerable  bishoprics.  They  were,  probably,  fast  fiiends  to 
image-worship,  but  doubtless  yielded,  for  tiie  present,  in  the  Way  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances  (oU99opUa\  so  as  to  have  it  m  their 
powar  afterwards  to  do. more  for  the  sacred  cause.  The  emperov 
ahready  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  fiiend  of  Mary  and  of  the>monks; 
and  it  was  expected  —  smce  one  was  connected  with  the  otiier — ^ 
that  he  would  come  out  also  as  a  friend  of  images ;  — <  but  this  hope 
was  disappointed,  ^e  empress  Irene  Ead  combined  with  sevenl 
of  the  chamberlains,  and  other  persons  of  the  court,  to  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  images;  and  at  court  image-worship  was  already 
practised,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  emperer.  But  by  diseov^r* 
ing  two  images  concealed  under  the  pillow  of  the  empress,  he  came 
upon  the  track  of  tike  whole  design.*  ISie  members  of  this  combing 
tK>n  of  image«worshippers  were  seized,  scourged,  exposed  topublio 
disgrace,  and  imprisoned.  But  Leo  having  died  early  in  the  year 
780,  could  ^take  no  p]»cautionary  measures  against  the  course  whidi 
mi^t  be  pursued  m  the  future  by  his  surviving  partner ;  or  perhaps 
he  had  been  lulled  into  security  by  the  fiyse  pretensionaof  the  cunning 
Irene.  > 

Irene  having  assumed  the  government,  in  behalf  of  her  minor  son 
Constantine,  resolved  to  do  everything  in  her  power  for  the  restorib> 
tion  of  image-worship;  but  political  considerations  induced  hei'  to 
proceed  with  caution,  so  as  not  to  ruin  the  whole  cause;  for  under 
the  preceding  reigns,  not  only  had  the  episcopal  chairs  been  filled  by 
such  alone  as  adopted  the  decrees  of  the  iconoclastic  council  of  Oofttr 
stantinople,  many  of  whom  were  zealous  opponents  of  image-worship, 
but  what  was  a  greater  difficulty  —  since  the  majority  of  &e  bishope 
<tf  tiie  Greek  church  were  ever  wont  to  foUow  oroequiously  the  direb- 
tnpn  of  the  court — the  army  was,  for  the  most  part,  strongly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  their  successful  general,  Constantine  Gopronymus; 
and  the  empress  had  to  fear,  ther^ore,  the  resistance  of  an  armed 
force.  On  this  account,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  by 
'cunning,  for  the  execution  of  her  designs.    In  the  same  proportion 

ircp  TivHv  ^onjyMw  in^vQfihuv  fiovoff"  *  This  is  mentioned  bj  Cedrenas  m  oo- 

rdv  Toti  h  darei.  See  Acta  Sanct  Mens,  coiring^  in  the  fifth  year  of  Leo's  reign : 

April  T.  I»  Append.  1 49.  f  17.  Stephanos  relates  only  the  punishment  oT* 

^  See  the  aboTementioned  Life,  f  18  s  those  connected  with  the  court,  on  accoont 

df'  oi  hred^/ui^ev  tvlf  h  &oTei,  6Xovc  of  their  woidiip  of  images, 
•kavr  fitriwAaaep  MtU  futtaroixieUiaw  elf 
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as  ixM>nachism  had  been  despised  under  Cobstajitine  Copronymus,  it 
was  now  honored.  The  monks  obtained  the  most  important  offices  of 
the  church,  sin  direct  contrast  with  the  reign  of  Constantine---th€f 
wiij  was  now  open  for  all,  even  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  to  become 
monks;  and  such  as  exchanged  the  splendor  of  the  world  for  the 
monastic  life,  were  held  in  especial  esteem.  The  empress  was,  doubir 
less,  by  natural  disposition  and  independent  of  all  outward  aims,  by 
virtue  of  her  pecuUar  religious  turn,  a  warm  friend  of  the  monks. 
She  placed  the  greatest  reliance  on  their  intercessions  and  their  bless- 
ings ;  and  th^e  monks  confirmed  her  in  these  feelings,  her  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  imaged  leading  them  to  overlook  her  mstny  vicious  qualh 
ties.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  certainly  her  intention  to  employ 
the  monks,  as  the  most  zealous  and  influential  agents  she  could 
choose,  for  promoting  the  image-worship ;  nor  •  did  she  calculate 
wtongly.  She' would  ndw  be  anxious,  also,  to  have  a  patriarch  at 
Constantinople  who  would  fall  in  with  her  own  views,  and  whom  she 
eould  use  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  her  designs.  But  she 
was  either  too  timorous  or  too  cunning,  to  follow  thfe  method  usually 
pmrsned,  by  removing  at  once  the  patriarch  Paulus,  who  had  thus  &r 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  substituting 
another,  of  the  opposite  opinion,  in  his  place ;  for  by  so  doing,  ^e 
would  give  to  tiie  still  important  party  of  the  iconoclasts  a  head; 
while  the  patriarch,  substituted  in  his  place,  would  appear  to  many  no 
better  than  an  interloper.  Circumstances,  which*  she  cunningly  took 
advantage  of,  came  opportufiely  to  her  aid,  §o  that  she  was  enabled  to 
ikvoid  all  these  evil  consequences. 

Paulus,  who  was  then  patriarch  of  Coudtantinople,  induced  by  a  se- 
vere fit  of  sickness,  retired,  ii)  tiie  year  784,  firom  the  palace'  of  the 
patriarchate  to  a  monastery.  The  empress  complained  of  this  step, 
and  demanded  the  reasons  whieh  had  led  him  to  think  of  renouncing 
the  patriarchal  dignity.  He  said  he  could  find  no  peace  for  his  con- 
science, since  he  had  denied  the  ^iith ;  that  through  the  fear  of  man 
alone  he  had  ceased  testifying  for  the  universal  tradition  of  the 
church,  vaUd,  in  all' times,  against  the  heresy  of  the  iccmoclasts ;-  that 
he  had  retired  to  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  doing  penance  ;  and 
he  urgently  entreated  the  empress  to  nominate  in  his  plaee  an  Orthodox 
man,  who,  it  might  be  hoped,' would  find  means  of  reconciling  tiie 
church  of  the  imperial  city  witb  the  other  head  churches,  firom  which 
it  had  been  severed  by  the  prevailmg  heretical  tendency,  and  of 
securing  the  victory  once  more  on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  he  recom- 
mended, as  his  successor,  Tarasius  the  fir^  secretary  ef  state.'  As 
this  event  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse  to  all  that  was  done  firom 
that  momebt  for  the  restoration  of  images-worship ;  as  the  event  was 
]q)pealed  to  with  great  ea^mestness,  and  as  if  firom  a  preconcerted  un- 
derstanding ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  spread  the  story  far  and  wide ; 

*  The-  acootnits  in  Theopfaanes,  Cddre-  and  in  the  imperial  Sacra  addressed  to  the 

mis,  in  the  life  of  Tarasins  bj  Ignadns  c.  I.  bishops  of  the  second  ooancU  of  t^ica 

in  the  Actis  Sanctpublished  in  the  Latin  Hardtuiv  Concil.  IV;  f.as^ 
tnmslation  Mens,  f^hraar.  T.  HL  f.  577,  ^ 
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»  siisincion  is  txaturallv  awakened^  that  the  whole  thing  hadi  been  con 
trived  by  the  empress  and  her  advisers^  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
on  the  minds  pf  the  multitude,  and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
succeeding  steps.  "Ant  however  disposed  we  might  be  to  conjecture 
that  the  empress  had  hinted  to  the  patriarch,  it  would  be  better  for 
him,  under  the  pretence  of  sickness^  to  retire  to  a  monastery^  and  by 
thi^  voluntary  abdication,  avoid  the  harder  fate  of  being  deposed ; 
such  a  conjecture  is  met  by  the  fact,  that  the  death  of  Paulus,  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards^  renders  ins  previous  sickness  probable.  It 
must  be  taken,  then,  as  the  substantial  truth,  that  the  patriarch  was 
reaUv  induced  by  sickness  to  retire  to  his  monasterr ;  a  step  indeed, 
which  must  appear  altogether  natural,  when  viewed  m  connection  with 
the  peculiar  turn  of  Christian  life  and  manners  that  prevailed  in  the 
Oreek  church.  We  may  accordingly  look  upon  the  transaction  in  the 
following  light  —  this  voluntary  step  of  the  patriarch  Paulus  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  empress,  and  the  case  represented,  as  if  the  patriarch  had 
retired  from  compunctions  of  remorse  on  account  of  his  previous  denial 
of  the  truth.  !But  it  may  also  be  snpposed  that  the  same  reflectionS| 
Yfbich  awakened  by  his  sickness^  led  him  to  retire .  to  the  convent, 
might  awaken  in  Imn  remorse  for  the  course  he  had  |Mirsued  with  ror 
gard  to  images.  This,  m  a  weak  man,  would  be  e^aremely  natural; 
especially  if  we  consider,  that  he  had  been  trained  up  to  the  woi:ship 
<^  images,  and  had  yielded  in  the  preceding  reigu,  to  the  dominant 
tendency,  merely  through  feebleness  of  character  ;^  that  the  new  spirit 
of  image-worship  which,  through  the  influence  of  the  court  and  of 
llie  monks,  began  once  mor^  to  be  powerful,  had  its  effect  on  his 
m^d ;  and  that  to  all  tiua  was  added  the  impression  that  his  end 
was  near.  From  the  feeble  character  of.  this  individual,  we  may 
also  account  for  it,  that  though  equal  liberty  had  for  several  yean, 
been  granted  to  both  parties,  he  had  nevertheless  hesitated  to  decide 
before  in  favor  of  image-worship,  and  to  use  the  authority  of  his  patrv 
archal  rank  for  its  restoration.  The  truth  was,  perhaps,  that  he 
stood  in  too  much  fear,  of  the  stUl  powerM  party  of  the  iconoclasts, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  imperial  body-guard.  But  if  he  really 
was  the  the  first  to*  recommend  the  emperor's  secretary  Taraaus  as 
a  suitable  person  to  ^succeed  him,  he  did  so,  no  doubt,  in  conformity 
with  a  plan  concerted  by  tiie  court;  —  or  else  tius  recommendation 
of  Tarasius  by  the  expiring  patriarch  was  merely  a  story,  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  first  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people  to  a  man 
so  far  removed  by  his  position  from  the  spiritual  order^  and  of  palliat 
ing  the  irregularity  of  his  choice.  Such  irregularity  was  indeed  by 
no  means  a  singular  occurrence  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  where  sud- 
den transfers  from  high  civil  posts  to  the  service  of  the  church  mig|ht 
often  be  witnessed.    But  still,  in  the  present  case,  where  a  man  had 

>  This  is    confirmed  by  a  fact  which  was  forced  to  accept  it  against  his  will. 

Theophanes  reports,  viz.  that  in  the  reign  Bnt  it  may  be,  that  Paul's  later  conduct 

of  the   emperor   Leo  be   had   struggled  first  iiidikced  him  to  give  diis  shape  to  die 

•eainst  accepting  the  patriarchate,  because  stoiy,  in<  order  ^  palliate  his  earlier'  be- 

of  the  tendency,  then  prevailing  a$  Cono  havior.  v , 

ataatinople,  to  oppose  .imieiges,  and  that  he 
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been  selected  as  the  fit  insiiraineiit  for  aohieyizig  a  saored  work,  it 
would  doubtless  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  some  palliation.^  It  was 
certainly  a  concerted  plan^  that  Tarasius,  when  ofifered  the  patriarcb- 
al  dignity,  should  decline  accepting  it ;  that  he  should  need  to  be 
urged,  and  should  be  called  upon  to  state  his  objections  publicly^  be* 
fore  the  assembled  people.  He  said  tlmt,  in  the  first  place,  he  feared 
to  pass  directly  fix>m  busmess  altogether  secular^  with  unwa£ihen 
hands,  into  the  sanctuary.  'But  in  this,  he  felt  hound  to  submit  to 
the  divine  call,  as  made  known  to  him  through  the  will  of  the  que^n 
regent.  His  greatest  fear,  however,  and  a  (Sfficulty  which  seemed  to 
him  insurmountable,  was,  that  he  must  preside  over  a  church,  anath- 
ematized as  heretical  by  all  the  other  head  churches  of  the  world. 
He  could  not  undertake  to  bear  the  burden  of  such  a  condenmationy 
the  consequences  of  which  he  proceeded  to  set  forth  in  such  lan- 

r;e  as  was  calculated  ,to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
audience.  For  these  reasons,  then,,  he  declared,  that  he  could 
not,  with  a  good  conscience,  accept  the  office ;  unless  it  were  upon* 
the  condition  that  all  would  umte  with  him  in  a  petition  to  the  queen 
regent,  that  she  would  take  the  proper  measures  for  restoring  union 
with  the  other  head  churches,  and  for  convening,  with  their  concur* 
rence,  an  ecumenical  council,  by  which  the  unity  of  doctrine  might 
everywhere  be  reestablished.  His  address  was  received  by  the  mul- 
titude with  marks  of  approbation  ;  yet  many  who  plainly  saw  the  de^ 
sign  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affidr,  and  who  no  doubt  were 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  declared,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  new  council.^  But  Tarasius  took  up  the  matter  again,  re- 
marking, that  it  had  been  an  emperor,  Leo,  who  banished  the  images 
from  the  churches,  and  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  found  the 
images  already  banished  ;  the  matter  therefore  was  still  BiA  Ute^  since 
the  ancient  traditioh  had  been  arbitrarily  attacked.  And  so  it  was 
settled,  that  a  general  council  should,  with  the  concurrence  ot  the 
other  patriarchal  churches,  be  convened. 

Accordingly  a  correspondence  was  once  more  set  on  foot,  first  with 
pope  Hadrian  I,  who  was  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  church-assemr 
bly ,  to  meet  at  Constantinople.  Hadrian  declared  himself  satisfied  with 
the  orthodoxy  professed  by  Tarasius,  and  with  the  zeal  he  manifested 
for  the  restoration  of  image-worship ;  but  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to 
this,  and  to  the  present  emergency,  that  he  was  willing  to  overlook  the 
irregularity  in  the  election  of  one,  who  had  been  elevated  with  so  little 
preparation  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity.  He  sent  two  delegates  to 
Constantinople,  who  were  to  act  as  lus  representatives  at  the  council. 
It  was  now  desired,  that  the  synod  should  be  held  not  merely  under 
the  presidency  of  the  two  first  patriarchs,  but  that  nothing  might  be 

^  It  u  ringular,  at  the  same  time  that  it  sabject  of  a  worthr  patriarch,  TanaiiM 

confirnis  what  u  said  above,  that  in  the  was  unanimously  selected. 

Sacra  addressed  to  the  second  ooimcil  of  'See  Vit  Taras.  c.  Ill,  and  the  address 

Kice,  this  recommendation  of  Tarasins  is  of  Tarasios,  in  the  acts  of  the  second 

not  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  simply  said,  that  council  of  Nice,  Hatduih.  IV.  f.  36.    In 

Inr  all  experienced  men  in  the  aSain  of  tiie  latter  possage,  it  is  said:  Ttv^cdi^d^a 

^  ehnreh  whcrha^  been^oonsiUted  on  the  tQv  Afpotwf  ^c^dsU^vrv. 
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wanting,  wkich  could  be  reckoned  among  the  marks  of  an  ecmnenical 
council,  and  that  it  might  stand  with  dedded  prominence  above  tiie 
council  of  the  iconoclasts ->— it  was  determined  that  all  the  five  pa- 
triarchs should  take  a  share  in  the  presidency.  .  Yet  although  it 
happened  at  the  present  time,  bj  pecubar  circumstances,  that  the  o^ 
thodox  Melchitite,  and  not  Hie  Monophysite  party,  had  succeeded  "in 
elevating  a  "man  of  their  own  number  to  tiie  pa^archate  of  Alexan- 
dria,^ and  that  there  was  therefore  no  difficulty  in  the  way  so  far  as 
this  was  concerned,  nevertheless  a  great  difficulty  still  remained,  aris- 
ing from  the  domination  of  the  Saracens  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  who 
for  political  reasons,  were  not  accustomed  to  allow  of  any  negotiations 
betwixt  the  churches  within  iheir  donunions,  and  those  of  the  Soman 
empire.  The  patriarch  Tarasius  did  indeed,  send  delegates  with  let- 
ters, to  the  three  other  patriarchs  ;  but  these  delegates  met  on  their 
journey  a  company  of  monks  who  infcHrmed  them,  tibat  under  existing 
circumstances  the  object  they  had  in  view  could  not  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. If  they  were  determined  to  pro<;eed  onward,  they  would 
not  only  involve  themselves  in  the  greatest  perils  without  effecting 
their  purpose,  but  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  Saracens,  nd^t 
bring  down  the  heaviest  ealamities  upon  the  already  severely  oppress- 
ed Christian  communities  in  these  districts.^  <  Since,  then,  they  found 
it  impossible  to  accomplisb.the  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  €bey 
were  obliged  to  content,  themselves  with  the  best  substitute  for  it 
which  the  circumstances  would  aUow.  The  monks  chose  two  of  their 
own  number,  John  Bui  Thomas^  whom  they  representcfd  as  being 
Syncelli  of  the  patriarchs,  and  as  possessing  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  prevailing  doctrines  in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt; 
and  these  —  with  the  little  authority  they  possessed — were  made  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  tbe  council  as  plenipotentiaries  and  represen- 
tatives of  the .  three  patriarchs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  false  appearance 
of  having  been  held  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  five  patriarchs.'   • 

'  Comp.  Walch's    Greschichte  n.  8.  w.  He  states  in  the  next  place,  certainly  with- 

Theil  10,  S.  516.  out  truth,  that  even  the  papal  delegates 

,'  See  the  writing  of  these  monks,  which  had  come  to  Constantinople  on  other  bu- 

ffives  an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  siness,  and  not  on  account  of  the  synod, 

u  wrongly  cited  in  Harduln.  IV.  f.  137,  and  tliat  they  were  compelled  in  spite  of 

as  a  writing  of  the  patriarch.  the  instructions  they  had  received,  to  stand 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  Theodore  Studi-  as  plenipotentiaries  and  representatives  of 

ta,  with  whom  the  authority  of  this  coun-  the  pope.    For  this  reason,  on  their  return 

dl  woald  stand  high,  inasmuch  as   they  home,  they  were  deprived  by  the  pope  of 

reintroduced    image-worship,     and     who  tfieir  spiritual  offices.    He  then  proceeds 

sometimes  speaks  of  it  as  an  ecumenical  to  say  or  the  other  patriarchs :  ol  <?  u},Xoi 

council,  still  intimates,  that  it  did  not  strict-  kK  ftev  AvaroX^c,  &\V  vird  tuv  hravi^a 

ly  deserve  the  title  ecumenical,  and  lays  itporpairevrec  Koi  i?.x^€VTec^  ohj^  i>frb  rav 

open  the  whole  trick  in  the  case  of  the  so  irarpiapx^r  uiroffraXivreCy  on  ftffde^  kvoti- 

called  representatives  of  the  three  patri-  ffov,  t/  vtyrepov^  Sid.  rd.  tov  k^ovc  Sioc  Sti' 

•archs — tne  object  of  which  he  rightly  ck-  hnrori  (feaf  of  the  Saracens^  roOro  6e  kv" 

plains  as  having  been  to  command   that  oitwv  ol  hrav^Oj  Iva  rdv  alperiCiovra  Aadv 

respect  from  the  people  brought  up  in  the  ftaXXov  neiownv  hp'&odo^eiy  iK  tov  oUavue-' 

principles  of  the  iconoclasts  which  would  viKtfv  6^ev  t&poia^fivat    avvodov.      He 

DC  due  to  the  authority  of  an  ecumenical  states,  that  this  council  is  considered  in  the 

oonnciL    He  says  ^1.  I.  ep.  38 :  o{;6e  ^dp  Roman  church  merely  as  a  avvodo^  rwriicrf. 

ol  KeKa&iKOTeg  uvrnrpoawirot  their  repre-  To  be  sure,  ^e  more  rigid  Theodore  had 

eentatiyes)  ruvaX^tf  varpmpxi^Vi  iisv6^,  reason  tol>e  dissatisfied  with  this  dmrch- 
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In  the  year  786  {his  churcli-assemblj  was  opened  at  Constantinople. 
The  plan,  howeyer,  had  not  been  well,  concerted.  The  majority  of  the 
bishops,  having  been  created  partly  in  the  time  of  Leo,  and  partly  in 
that  of  his  successor  Constantine,  still  maintained  their  hostility  to 
images,  and  among  them  were  many  zealous  opponents,  many  from 
fiimilies  that  had  long  since  banished  images  from  their  households,  so 
that,  from  childhood,  they  had  been  accustomed  to*  abominate  them  as 
idols.i  But  still,  owing  to  the  servile  spirit  then  reigning  in  the 
Greek  ehurch,  they  would  not  have  Ventured  upon  so  stout  a  resist- 
ance to  the  wiU  of  the  court,  unless  Ae^r  had  counted  upon  a  powerful 
support  from  the  army,  and  especially  from  the  imperial  body-guard 
who  cherished  along  with  the  lively  r<3membrance  of  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus,  a  steady  attachment  to  his  principles..  These  bishops,  with 
^om  many  of  the  laity*  were  associated,^  held  secret  meetings  pre- 
vious to  the  opening  of  the  council,  for  tiie  purpose  of  devising  mea- 
sures for  frustrating  the  patriarch's  plans,  and  preventing  the  meeting 
of  a  council  which  they  regarded  as  wholly  unnecessary.  The  par 
triarch,  who  heard  of  ttiis,  reminded  them  that  he  was  bishop  of  me 
capital,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  by  holding  meetings  without  his  consent,  and  exposed  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  their  oflices.  They  now,  indeed,  relinquished  their  meet- 
ings ;  but  still  they  endeavored  to  carry  on  their  operations  in  secret. 
Meantime,  the  empress  with  her  body-guard,  makie  her  entrance-  into 
Constantinople— but  the  latter  instead  of  being  men  who  could  be  re- 
lied upon  to  support  the  measures  of  the  government,  were  on  the  con- 
trary leagued  with  the  bishops  of  the  opposition.  On  the  evening  of 
the  thirty-first  of  July,  the  day  before  the  one  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  council,  an  excited  company  of  them  assembled  in  the  bap- 
tistery of  the  church  where  the  council  was  to  be  held,  with  noisy 
shouts,  one  oxclainung  this  thing  another  that,  but  all  muting  in  the  * 
Cry  that  there  should  be  no  council.  The  empress  did  not  on  this  ac- 
count falter  in  her  purpose.  On  the  first  of  August,  the  council  was 
opened.  But  when  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  read,  that  no  general 
council  could  be  held  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  patriarchs,  (a 
law  by  which  the  decrees  of  the  other  council  of  the  iconoclasts  were  i 
afterwards  declared  to  be  null  and  void,)  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  per- 
haps at  the  instigation  of  the  bishops  of  the  opposition,  assembled  with 
wild  and  furious  shouts  before  the  doors  of  the  church ;  when  the  enh 
press  deeming  it  best  to  yield  to  ibrce,  in  order  to  conquer  by  cunning, 

assembly,  on  acccrant  of  their  lemeot  treat-  partj,  seems  to  hare  held  the  same  prece- 

ment  of  the  bishops  who  had  belonged  to  dence  now.    We  find  named  among,  the 

the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  of  those  heads  of  the  conspicators  against  images, 

e^nricted  of  simony ;  see  below.  Leo  bishop  of  Iconium  in  Phrygia;  IJico- 

/  So  said  several  of  the  bishops  at  the  laus  bishop  of  I^crapolis  in  tlie  same  pro- 
second  connen  of  Nice,  a^tio  I.  Hardnin  T.  vinee :  Hypatjos  bishop  of  Nice  in  Bithy- 
IV.  f.  60.  h  ravrg  fy  alpkati  iffiCw  yewfi-  nia ;  Gregory  bishop  of  Pisinua  in  Galatia ; 
i^hrec  fiverfHi^rifiev  Koi,  iji^vf*^'  Georrius  bishop  of  Pisidia;  Leo  bishop  of 

•  'Ervpevov  fierd.  XaiKuv  tcv(^  naXMiv  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  another  Leo  bish- 

rdv  Api^fiov.    Hasdnin.  IV.  f.  25.  op  of  the  island  of  Carpathns  (Scarpanto) 

'  They  were  bishops  from  diferent  conn-  See  Uardoin.  L  c.  f.  47. 
tries ;  yet  Phrygia,  the  original  seat  of  this 

VOL.  m.  20 
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sent  one  of  her  officers  of  the  household  to  mform  the  .assemUed 
council,  that  thej  must  dissolye,  and  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  mul- 
titude. The  will  of  the  Lord  would  afterwards  soon  be  accomplished.^ 
The  empress  directed  that  the  multitude,  who  were  joined  also  by 
several  of  the  bishops,  should  rave  and  shout  against  such  as  presumed 
to  attack  the  authority  of  the  seventh  ecumenical  council,  until  noon, 
when  hunger  caused  the  people  to  disperse.  Thus  the  uproar  sub- 
sided ;  and  the  cunning  Irene,  pretending  that  the  soldiers  of  the  guard 
were  needed  abroad,  drew  them  away  from  the  city ;  when  they  were 
broken  up,  and  a. new  guard  formed  in  their  stead,  on  whom  reliance 
could  be  placed.  All  the  necessary  preparations  having  been  made, 
the  general  council  was  convened  one  year  later,  in  787  ;  not  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  disturbances  &om  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts  were 
always  to  be  feared,  but  at  Nice,  where  it;  might. derive  additional  au- 
thority from  the  remembrance  of  the  first  Nicene  council.  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  composing  this  council  was  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  empre^,  in  her  proclamation  for  the  council,  declared, 
it  is  true,  that  every  one  there  should  express  his  convictions  wiili  free- 
dom ;3  but  she  had  assured  herself  beforehand,  that  the  bishops,  hith- 
erto hostile  to  images,  would  now  yield  to  the  prevailing  spirit.  If 
everything  had  not  been  already  agreed  upon  and  settled  before  the 
deliberations  took  place,  it  would  have  been  impossible  so  quickly  to 
despatch  the  whole  business,  in  six  sessions  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September  to  the  sixth  of  October ;  so  that  in  the  seventh  and  last 
session  held  at  Nice  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  nothing  remained, 
but  for  the  de<;isioi^  to  be  form^^  published,, and  subscribed  by  all. 
The  history  of  those  gix  sessions,  shows  too,  that  further  dehberations 
were  not  needed  on  the  employment  and  worship  of  images. 

At  this  council,  many  passages  from  the  older  church  teachers, 
sometimes  forged  from  tiie  earlier,  and  sometimes  genuine  from  the 
later  times,  were  read  ai^d  quoted  as .  testimonies  in  favor  of  ima^ges ; 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  images  were  rehearsed  from 
the  lives  of  saints ;  nor  were  those  wai^tmg  who  affirmed  they  had 
witnessed  such  themselves.  A  presbyter  testified,  that  on  his  return 
home  from  the  council  of  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  visited  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  was  cured  by  a  figure  of 
Christ. 3  Individual  bishops,  one  after  another,. and  then  numbers  of 
them  together,  came  forward  and  renounced  the  errors  of  the.  icono- 
clasts, saxd  desired  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  church.  Others 
appeared,  who  pretended  now  to  have  thoroughly  examined  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  have  aroved  at  a  sure  and  settled  conviction,* — ^.bish- 

*  HarduiB.  ConcU.  IV.  f.  28.    According  pi'&fif^rovc  hncKdTzovc.     Among  the  few, 

to  the  declaration  of  Tarasins  himself  at  who  boldly  stood  br  the  side  ot  Tatasins 

the  opening  of  the  second  Nicene  council  was  the  abovcmendoned  veneirable  abbot 

(1.  c.  f  34)  there  were  then  but  few  bishops  Plato,  whose  life  was  >vritten  by  Theodore 

decidedly  in  favor  of  ima^e- worship^    he  Studita.    Sec  Acta  Sanct  T.  L  ApriL  Ap- 

says  of  these  events :  kKivrr&v  noXvavSpog  pendix  §  24.  f  5a 

6xAoc  t^/teoC    Kai    tcutpioQ  ytfiuv,   x^^P<V  "  L.  c.  Harduin.  f  '38. 

iifilv  imfiaXelVf  k§  ov  x^t-P^  ^^ov.  ififiifo^-  •  See  Harduin.  IV.  f.  211. 

uev,  kxovre^  etc  avfifuixiav  tuu  rivac  eba-  *L.c.'f.  39., 
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op6  who,  with  a  disgostmg  want  of  self  respect^  bore  vokintary  tesii- 
inonj  to  their  own  stupidity  and  ignoranceJ  Whole  bodies  of  them 
exclaimed,  we  have  all  sinned,  we  have  all  been  in  error,  we  all  beg 
forgiveness.*  One  of  those  bishops,  who  now  professed  to  repent  of 
their  former  hostility  to  images,  declared  he  had  become  convinced,  by 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  and  of  the  fathers,  that  the  use  of  ima- 
ges waa  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  tradition.  Tarasius  asked 
him,  how  it  dould  happen  that  a  bishop  of  eight  or  ten  years'  standing, 
as  he  was,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  ; 
to  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  reply,  "  The  evil,  has  existed  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  acquired  so  great  an  influence,  that  perhaps  we  were 
led  into  the  error  in  consequence  of  our  sins ;  3  but  we  hope  in  God  to 
be  delivered."  Several  others  *  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  bom,  brought  up,  and  educated  in  that  sect ;  and  it  might . 
doubtless  be  true  of  many,  who  had  formed  their  opinions  when  the 
government  allowed  nothing  to-be  said  in  favor  of  images,  and  who 
had  not  been  able  to  examitie  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  that  ^  they 
would  now  be  easily  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  image-wor- 
shippers. One  of  the  bishops,  Gregory  of  Neo-Caesarea,  said,  '^I  am 
aimous  to  learn  how  my  lord  the  patriarch  and  the  holy  synod  shall 
decide"  —  afterwards  he  added,  "Since  this  whole  assembly  speak 
and  think  alike,  I  am  persuaded  they  have  the  truth."  «  A  very  easy 
matter,  to  be  sure,  for  men  of  this  stamp,  to  whom  the  voice  of  the 
majority  was  always  the  same  as  that  of  truth,  to  change  their  opin- 
ions with  each  change  of  the  times.  Some  who,  under  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Copronymus,  had  been  compelled  to  swear  that  they  ^ould 
renounce  image-worship,  now  felt,  or. pretended  to  feel,  scruples  of 
conscience  about  professing  other  prmciples.  The  way  was  made 
clear  for  these  by  a  decree  of  the  council,  who  decided  that  it  was  no 
perjury  to  violate  an  oath  made  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  law.« 
Among  the  bishops  who  avowed  their  repentance,  were  some  that  had 
borne  a  part  in  th6  conspiracy  6f  the  iconoclasts  the  year  before. 
These  now  declared :  "  We  sinned  before  God  and  the  church ;-— we 
fell  through  ignorance."  ^  The  same  Gregory  of  Neo-Csesarea,  whose 
disgraceful  confession  has  just  been  quoted,  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward leaders  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  council  of  Constantinople ;  but 
the  other  party  exulted  to  see  such  members  of  that  council  present 
also  at  this,  and  compelled  to  bear  witness  of  their  own  disgrace,  and 
to  condemn  their  own  teaching.^  Those  bishops  who  were  willing  to 
certify  their  orthodoxy  by  signing  a  formal  recantation,  were  not  only. 
restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  but  permitted,  though  not 
without  some  demurring,  to  retain  th^ir  episcopal  stations.     That  the 

*  L.  c.  f.  41.  *  T^f  uKpac  fiov  ufMO&iac  not    Xtl  koX  t^povel,  Ijia^ov  Kot  hr^ripo^opf/^ni\ 


Kal  Kijpvaffoftivjj.  f.  77. 
•I,.cf.  62.  'Kef.  208. 

«  L.  c.  f.  43.  »  F.  48. 

«L.c.f.60.  »L.f,  128. 

•  'Hvuca  vaaa  i  dfiiyvpig  aOnj  rb  iy  Xa^ 
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council,  iu  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  omilar  cases, 
should  treat  with  so  much  indulgence  the  men  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  iconoclasts,-  and  the  chief  managers  of  their  intrigues, 
was  a  policy  which  no  doubt,  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  times.  The  party  of  the  iconoclasts  was  still  too  pow- 
erful to  be  slighted  altogether ;  and  men  were  glad  to  adopt  any  means 
whatsoever,  which  served  to  deprive  that  party  of  its' heads  and  prin- 
cipal adherents.  But  the  fierce  zealots  among  the  monks  were  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  this  policy  of  the  court  party.* 

As  to  the  form  of  the  recantation  adopted  in  this  case,  the  follow- 
ing particulars. in  it  deserve  to  be^  noticed.  The  anathema  was  pro- 
nounced on  all  such  as  despised  the  doct^es  of  the  fathers  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  church ;  on  all  who  said,  that  on  points 
where  no  distinct  and  certain  instruction  is  given  by  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers,  of 
the  ecumenical  synods,  or  the  tradition  of  the  GathoUc  church.^  JFrom 
this,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  many  of  the  iconoclasts,  when  op^ 
posed  by  the  authority  of  the  church  tsadition,  were  in  the  habit  of 
replying,  that  even  this,  separate  irom  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
could  not  be  conaiderecfby  them  as  any  decisive  authority  —  a  mark 
of  the  protestant  tendency  which  proceeded  from  this  party .»  vAt  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  the  Roman  delegates,  an  image  i^as  brought  into 
the  assembly,  and  kissed  by  all  the  members.^  In  the  seventh  ses- 
sion, to  determine  what  constituted  images,  and  what  reverence  was  due 
to  them,  it  was  resolved,  that  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  also  im- 
ages drawn  with  colors,  composed  of  Mosaic  work,5  or  formed  of  other 
suitable  materials,  might  be  placed  m  the  churches,  on  sat^red  vessels 
and  vestments,  on  walls  and  tables,  in  houses  and  in  the  streets,  as 
well  as  images  of  Christ,  of  the  virgm  Mary,  of  angels,  and  of  all 
holy  and  devout  men.  But  the  great  injustice  that  was  done  to  the 
advocates  of  the  image-worship,  by  broadly  accusing  them  of  idolatry, 
appears  from  the  following  express  determination  of  the  council : — 
"  Bowing  to  an  image,  which  is  simply  the  token  of  love  and  ^eve^ 
ence,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  adoration  which 
is  due  to  God  alone.*' «  The  same  was  true  also  of  the  cross,  the 
books  of  the  evangelists,  and  other  consecrated  objects.  To  this  sym- 
bolical expression  of  the  feelings  was  reckoned  iSkeyise  the  strewing 

*  This  appears  afterwards  in  the  case  of  already  dtdl.    Thus  their  dependence  on 

Theodonis  Btndita.    The  moiiks  made  it  a  the    dominant   oour^party  becomes    still 

matter  of  complaint  against  the  majority  more  evident 

of  the  bishops  in  this  council,  that  they  had  •  L.  c.  f.  42. 

obtained  their  oiBcia^  stations  by  simony.  'Bee  one  of  the  anathemas  pronoiuiGed 

See  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  Tarasios  to  in  the  eighth  session,  f.  4S4.    £2  tic  ^uffay 

the  abbot  John.  Harduin.IV.f.  521.    Tov-  irapaiocitf  i««Aiy(naoTt«c^,  iyypa^v  ^  &y- 

Tuv  ovTuc  ovTuv  ivCKuXeoav  Ty  avv66<^  rd  patpoVf  &&eTelj  wu^ffi^  karu. 

irAiov   fJLspoQ  tC)v  ev^Mdwv  ^lovax^Vy  koI  *  See  Act  V.  f.  322.^  , 

illJikXq  6e  7rpoeyivo>aKOfxev  ti^v  t/KXtfatv  rav-  *  Eiicwcf  tK  ipfi^dac. 

TTjv  6ti  ol  nXeiovec  rCtv  hruTKonuv  xphfi<^'  '  ^-  *5^..  'Aarraafi^  Koi  rtfiriTiKi^  wp^ff* 

OLV  uvffaavTO  r^  ItptxtvvTjv.     This  agrees  Kwrfoiv  &iroveffftiv,  oif  //^  r^  Kctrd  wiariv 

with  the  remarks  of  an  imace-wprshipper  ^Mffv  ^rr&iv^  XarpeiaPf  §  npiirei  fiovy  ry 

respecting  these  bishops,  which  we  have  ^ei^^cei. 
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of  incense  and  tiie  btming  of  Ggbts.^  The  honor  paid  to«n.  image 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  o^ect  which  the  image  rept'esented. 

The  synod  haying  completed  its  business  in  seven  sessions,  the  patri- 
arch, with  the  whole  assembly,  was  directed  to  repair  to  Constantino* 
pie.  Here,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  was  held  the  eighth  ses- 
non,  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Magnanra ;  and  this  was  attended  by 
the  empress  herself,  accompanied  by' her  son  Constantino,  and  sur- 
ronnded  by  an  immense  multitude  of  the  people,  for  whom  the  im- 
{vesnon  of  this  grand  assembly  was  no  doubt  especially  designed. 
The  empress-  commanded  that  the  decrees  which  had  been  passed 
should  be  publicly  read  ;  she  then  asked  the  bishops  whether  these 
decrees  really  expressed  their  common  conviction ;  and  all  having  de- 
clared, witii  repeated  exclamations,  that  they  did,  she  caused  the 
decisions  to  be  placed  before  her  and  her  son  Gonstantine,  and  both 
sobscribed  them.  When  this  was  done,  the  assembled  bishops  repeat- 
edly shouted,  in  the  usual  form,«  Long  Ever  the  orthodox  queen-regent. 

Thus,  after  so  long  and  violent  a  contest,  the  worship  of  images 
once  more  gained  the  vietory  in  the  Greek  church.  But  the  means 
to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  in  order  to 
achieve  this  victory,  proves  that  the  image-breakers  stall  formed  a 
strong  and  important  party.  And,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  that, 
bj  such  means,  a  tendency  of  spirit  which  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold 
of  a  portion  of  the  people,  could  be  suppressed  at  once.  Reactions 
would  ensue  from  tiie  party  oppressed,  by  means  of  which,  as  we 
shaH  see  at  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  period,  a  new  series  of 
violent  conflicts  against  image-worshipi  would  finally  be  introduced. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  part  taken  by  the 
Weste^i  church  in  these  disputes.  .  The  negotiations  between*  the 
poped  and  the  iconoclast  emperors,  show  to  what  extent  the- worship 
of  images  had  become  dominant  m  the  church  of  Rome;  but  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  church  of  tiie  Franks,  l^e  only  question  which 
here  suggests  itself  is,  whether  in  the  Frankish  church  image-worship 
was  opposed  from  tibe  beginning,  —  since  we  find  that  in  the  time 
of  Gregpry  the  Great,  Serenus,  bishop  of  Massilia,  was  a  violent  oppo- 
nent df  images,  —  or  whether  this  tendency  of  the  religious  spirit 
was  first  called  forth  in'  the  Frankist  church  by  the  progress  of  cul- 
ture in  the  CaroUngiaa  age  ?  We  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  more 
certain  decision  of  this  point,  if  any  distinct  account  were  still  to  be 
found  of  the  first  proceedings,  with  regard  to  images,  in  the  Frank«> 
ish  church,  under  the  reign  of  Pipin.  By  occasion  of  an  embassy, 
sent  by  the  Greek  empelror  Gonstantine  to  king  Pipin,  the  points  of 
dispute  then  g^neiUJly  existing  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches^  and  consequentiy  the  dispute  about  images,  were  discussed 

'In  the  letter  alio  addressed  bj  Tan^  roh  Heiioeitisadded,mt]idBpiritofBjEan- 

liDS,  m  the  name  of  the  conncil,  to  the  em-  tine  adulation,  *EaTt  ydp  jrpoaKivffff^c  tal 

pcess,  the  trpocKinniatc  iarit  Xarpdav  is  dis-  i  kotiL  rifiiiy  Kai  ira&ov  Koi  ^^ov,  uc  ffpoo^ 

tingaiahed  fronrtiie  other  kinds  of  irpooKth  icuvovfiev  vf^k  ^^  ico^^vikov  koI  ^fieu' 

wyvif^e.  g.  from  .that  kind  of  obeisance  rarrfv  ifMv  paatXtiav.    Haxdnin^  IV.  f« 

wluflh  it  was  the  custom  ta  pay  tQtite^emn-  47<|» 
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in  an -assembly  of  bishops  and  seculars  at  (xeBtiliacum  (Gentill7)^iB 
767  ;  but  in  none  of  the  historicfJ  records  which  mention  this  assem- 
bly, do  we  find  a  word  respecting  the  c<»iclusi(m  arrived  at  on  the 
subject  of  images.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  draw,  from  what 
afterwards  followed  a  probable  inference,  with  vregard  to  preceding 
events.  As  pope  Paul  the  First  signiBed  to  the  king  his  satisfaction 
with  what  had  been  done  at  this,  assembly,  in  which,  moreover,  papal 
delegates  took  part,^  we  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  itnage-worship 
was  hero  approved.  But  this  conclusion,  however,  would  not  be  wai^ 
ranted  by  ^e  facts;  for  it  is  by  no  means  clear,. that  the  pope's 
approbation  had  any  special  reference  to  the  matter  m  question. 
The  business  ti^ansacted  at  this  assembly  related  not  only  to  other 
doctrinal  matters  beside  this,  but  also  to  a  disputed  -question  of  a 

Soliticchecclegiastical  nature,  of  great  interest  to  the  pope.  The 
reek  emperor  had  endeavored  to  obts^  from  the  king  of  the  Franks 
the  restoration  of  those  posseasions  in  Italy  wrested  by  the  latter  from 
the  Longobards,.  and  presented  to  the  church  of  Bome  or  to  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  This  Pipin  had  refused.  Now  the  pope^ 
in  expressing  to  the  king  his  satisfaction  at  this  refusal,^  might  well 
be  induced  to  pass. a  milder  judgment  on  the  decisions  of  the  synod 
with  regard  to  images ;  especially  since,  at  all  events,  the  Frankish  ^ 
church  would  have  to  agree  with  the  Roman,  in  opposing  the  Greek 
destruction  of  images.  It  may  have  been  the  case,  ulso,  that  this 
ccnmnon  opposition  to*  the  then  Greek  church,  was  more  sharply  ez^ 
pressed  by  the  assembly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
points  of  opposition  to  die  doctrine  of  the  Bomish  church  were  pre- 
sented in  a  more  covert  and  gentle  manner.  K  the  tendency  of 
religioua  spirit,  which,  on  this  particular  subject,  now  made  its  Bnp- 

gsarance  in  the  Carolingian  age,  had  been  altogether  new  in  the 
raokish  church,  it  must  have  met  ther^  with  some  degree  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  of  this  we  find  not  the  least  indicsttion. 

We  are  more  exactly  informed  respecting  the  part  taken  by  the 
Frankish  church  in  these  controversies,  under  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. This  emperor  himself  stood  forth  as  a  aealous  opponent  of 
the  second  Nicene  council,  and  of  the  principles  eiq)r^ssed  by  that 
council  on  the  subject  of  image-worship.  The  hostile  relations  which 
now  arose  between  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  empress  Irene,  who 
had  retreated  from  her  first  advances  towards  betrothing  her  son 
Constantino  to  the  Frankish  princess  Kothrud,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  an  influence  on  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  against  that 
council ;  and  various  sarcastic  remarks  might  seem  to  betray  a  tem- 
per somewhat  ruflled  by  outward  occasions  of  excitement.    But  cer- 

^  The  words  of  tl]tepoi>e:  Agnitia  omni-  Cod.  Carolin.  ep.  26.  Matasi  T.  XIL  f. 

bas  a  ^obis  pro  ezaltatione  sanctae  Dei  -61)),  he  hoped   that   he  woald   answer 

eocKesiae  et  fidei  -  orthodoxae  defensione  nbthing    nisi  quod  ad  exaltationem  ma- 

peract&s  laetati  somas.    See  Cod.  Carolin.  tris  vestrae  Romanae  ecclesiae  perfinere 

ep.  20.  Mansi  ConciL  T.  XIL  f.  605.  noscads,  and  Aat  he  would  on  no  account 

'  The  pope  had  said  to  the  king,  ^t^hen  take  back  again  what  he  had  once  gireti  to 

speaking  of  the,  answer  to  be  given  to  the  the  apostle  Peter.    This  hope  the  pope 

Onek  DlesseDgen   bj  this  council  (set  now  taw  fnlfiUed. 
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taxply  fhe  emperor's  conduct  may.  be  satisfactorily  explained  from  tiie 
spirit  of  purer  piet^  which  animated  him  and  his  ecclesiastical  advi- 
sers, and  from  the  impression  which  the  language  of  Byzantine  super- 
stition and  Byzantine  exaggeration,  so  fond  of  mdulging  in  a.  fulsome 
verbiage,  would  make  on  the  simpler  feelings  of  the  pious  Frankish 
monarch.  Three  years  after  the  close-  of  this  last  Nicene  council^ 
therefore  m  790,^  there  appeared,  under  the  emperor's  name,  a  refu- 
tation of  that  council  ;^  and  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  be 
composed  this  celebrated  work,  entitled  "  The  Four  Caroline  Books" 
(quatuor  libri  Carolini),^  as  he  intimates  himself,  not  without  some 
assistance  from  his  theologians,  who  perhaps  furmshed  him  with  the 
matter,  and  had  some  share  in  elaborating  it,  especially  Alcuin,^  yet 
we  may  easily  believe,  concerning  a  prince,  who  exercised  so  mdepen- 
dent  a  judgment  on  religious  matters,  aiid  who  even  directed  the. 
attention  of. Alcuin  himself  to  importaxit  correction^,  which  might  be 
made  in  his  writings,  that  this  work,  which  he  published  under  his  own 
namcj^  was  not  merely  read  in  Ins  presence,  and  found,  or  made  to  coin- 
cide with  his  own  views,  but  took  firom  him,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
form  in  which  it  finally  .appeared.  He  says  himself,  that  zeal  for 
God  and  the  truth^  had  constrained  him  not  to  keep  silence,  but  to  ap-. 
pear  publicly  against  prevailing  errors.       ^ 

In  this  work,  while  he  distinguishes' the  use  from  the  abuse  of  images 
in  church-life^  he  combats  tl^e  fanaticism  of  the  iconoclasts  as  well,  as 
the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers,  attacking  both  the  assem- 
blies  which  represented  these  tendencies  and  laid  claim  to  the  charao: 
ter  of  ecumenical'  councils.  It  was  objected  to  the  iconoclasts,  that 
they  were  bent  on  utterly  exterminating  tho3e  images,  which  had  been 
appointed  hf  the  ancients  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches,  and  for 


*  As  18  said  in  tlie  preface  itself  (p.  8.  ed.  from  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  form- 

fieuna&n).  ed  against  him,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the 

^  He  liimself  says :  qnod  opqs  aggressi  imperial   crown   to  .  Charlemagne.     The 

snmus   cnm    conniventia   sacerdotum    in  most  important  objection  to  the  enpposi- 

Xo  a  Deo  nobis  concesso  catholicis  gre- '  tion  that  Alcnin  assisted  in  the  composi- 

^      spraeUtoram.  tion  of  this  work,  is  the chrohological  onei 

''  *  Wnich  work  was  first  published  bv  J.  brooght  forward,  after  Frobenius  (see  ^. 

I'iHios  (Jean  da  Tillet,  afterwards  bishop  II.  opp.  Alcuin.  f.  459),  by  Gieselcr,  that 

of  Meaax),  in  the  year  1549.  Alcuin  was  then  absent  on  a  visit  to  'Eng- 

^  That  Alcuin,  whom  the  emperor  Charles  land.    But  even  if  this  were  so,  still  he 

was  in'  the   habit  of  consulting  on  all  could,  while  absent,  assist   the   emperor 

contested  points  of  doctrine,  and  whom  he  with  his  pen ;  and  that  he  did  so,  is  con- 

emplojred  as  an  author,  must  have  had  finned  by  a  tradition  found  in  the  English 

some  share,  in  the.  work,  i^peara  evident,  alnn^list,  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  the  13th 

particularly,  from  the  striking  resemblance  century,  relating  to.  the  year  792,  which, 

of  one  passage  in  the  Clux>linian  books  states  that  Alcuin  wrote  and  transmitted 

(IV.  c.  6.  pag.  456,  457,  ed.  Henmann)  to  the  king  of  Uie  Franks  a  letter  against 

with  a  passage  in  Alcuin*s  Commentary  on  the  decrees  of  the  second  oouncil  of  Nice, 

the  Gospel  according  to  John  (I.  U.  c.  IV.  in  the  name  of  the  English  bishops  and  • 

f.  500,  ed.'Froben),  if  we  consider  that  he  princes.    Though  this  report  comes  ^fix)i9. 

published   this  commentary  not   till   ten  too  late  a  periM  to  x>oesess  the  force  of  a 

years  after  th<r  appearance  of  the  Caroli-  trustworthy  testimony,  and  also  contains 

nian  books ;  since  it  is  clear  from  the  let-  an  anachronism,  yet  some  ancient  tradition 

ter  ad  soror.  et  fil.  which  is  prefixed  to  the  may  be  lying  at  the  fotmdation  of  it 
commentary,  that  these  bK>oks  appeared       *  Zelus  Dei  et  veritatis  studium. 
completo  in  the  year  of  pqM  Leo's  escape 
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metncmals  of  past  events ;'  4Jiat  tliey  unwisely  placed  all  images  in  one 
and  the  same  category  yntli  idols ;  and  that  the  members  of  their  coun- 
cil had  giyen  to  C^nstaniine  the  hoifior  which  is  due  to  Christ  alone,  in 
saying  he  had  delivejped  them  from  idols,  yet  the  council  of  the  icono- 
dasts  is  treated  with*  more  lenity  than  that  of  the  image-worshippers ; 
and  the  well  meant,  though  misguidell  zeal  of  the  former  party  for  the 
cause  of  God,  called  forth  by  the  excessive  superstition  of  the  lattet. 
was  acknowledged.  In  opposition  to  the  harsh  expressions  which  had 
been  used  against  them  at  the  second  Nicene.  council,  it  is  affinncdt 
that  they  had  by  no  means  involved  themselves  in  so  great  a  sin,  by 
stripping  the  churches,  through  a  mistaken  zeal,  of  the  images  which 
served  to  embellish  tiiem.«  With  far  greater  acrimony,  the  emperor 
expresses  his  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  second  Nicene  council^ 
as  well  as.  to  die  arguments  by  which  they  were  defended ;  and  here 
the  iiiterest  for  a  more  spiritual  piety  taanifests  itself  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  While  to  images  no  other  end  is  assigned,  than  to  serve  as 
ornaments  to  the  churches,  or  as  means  for  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  events ;  and  while  the  use  or  the  abuse  of  them  for  these  ends,  is  de- 
clared to  have  no  further  bearing  on  the  mterests  cS  Christian  faith  '^ 
every  other  way  of  regarding  or  of  using  images,  is  opposed  in  the 
most  decided  manner ;  and  it  plainly  appears  how  entirely  foreign 
from  the  author  of  this  work  was  that  enthusiasm  for  art  and  for  ullages, 
which  we  observe  among  the  Greeks.  He  calls  it  absurd  and  foolish^ 
to  mamtain,  as  had  been  done  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  that 
images  exhibited  visibly  to  the  eye  the  walk  and  conversation  of  1}ie 
saints,  when  in  fact  their  virtues  and  merits  were  seated  in  the  soul, 
and  could  nOt.be  represented  in  sensible  materials  and  by  colors,  could 
not  be  made  objects  of  sensuous  perception.  Can  anytWng  be  known 
— he  asks  —  about  their  wisdom,  their  eloquence,  their  profound  know- 
ledge, by  the  outward  sense  of  sight  ? 

It  is  represented,  indeed,  in  this  work  as  being  the  true  end  of 
images  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  holy  deeds ;  yet  not  in  any  such 
sense,  as  tiiat  they  were  needed  to  bring  up  to  remembrance  that  which 
should  be  ever  present  to  the  religious  mind ;  but  in  the  sense  that,  as 
sensible  representations  of  things  which,  even  without  such  outward 
memorials,  were  present  to  the  religious  cpnsciousness,  they  served  to 
embellish  the  churches.  And  accordingly  the  image-worshippers  were 
censured  for  maintaitiing  that  ima^^s  were  rieceaaary,,  to  perpetuate 
and  to  call  up  the  m^nory  of  holy  thmgs.  To  ascribe  to  them  so  much 
importance  as  this,  seemed  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  Christianity.    They  who  so  expressed  themselves,  confessed  to 

'  Bnagittes  bi  ofiuitaentifl  ecdesiae  et  mentnm  sint,  an  edam.  non  pint,  nuUum  fi- 

memoria  rernm  gestarom  ab  antiquifl  posi-  dei  catholicae  affcrre  potenint  praejadidiim, 

tis  c  y.  qoippe  cnm  ad  peragenda  nostrae  salutit 

'  See  I.  L  c  27. 1.  IV.  c  4.    In  abolendis  m^steria  nnUom  penitofl  offidum  habera 

a  basilicaram  ornamentiB  imafinibos  quo-  noscantnr. 

dammodo  fiienint  incanti,  had  erred  from  ^  Qoantae  sit  absnrditatu  qoantaeqne  de- 

imperitia,  not  firom  neqnitia.  mentiae.    '. 

'  L.  II.  c.  21 .    Utnun  in  basifids  prop-  *  See  L  L  ^  17.  p»  100. 
tor  memoriam  renun  gestamm  et  on*- 
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a  Bmgular  blindnesd ;  fhey  acknowledged  so  poor  a  memoiy,  as  that, 
widiout  the  help  of  images,  they  must  be  afraid  they  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  service  of  God  and  from  the  worsMp  of  his.  saints. 
They  acknowledged  tiiemselves  incapable  of  so  raising  the  mind's  eye 
above  sensible  things,  as  to  draw  from  the  femitain  of  eternal  light, 
without  help  from  tihe  material  creation.^  As  the  spirit  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  such  feUowship  with  him  after  whose  image  it  was 
created,  as  to  be  competent  to  receive  into  itself,  without  the  media- 
tion of  any  created  thing  whatever,  tiie  image  of  the  truth  itself  which 
is  Christ ;  so  it  is  the  height  of  madness  to  affirm,  that  this  spirit  needs 
a  memento,  in  order  not  to  forget  him.  This  would  be  a  proof  of  orimi*' 
nal  weakness,  and  not  of  that  freedom,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
characteristic  mark  of  the  Christian  standing-ground.*  The  faith,  of  a 
Christian  should  not  cling  to  sensible  things ;.  it  must  be  looked  for  onl^ 
in  the  heart.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  faith  of  Christians  has 
.  respect  to  that  which  is  mvisible ;  and  that  it  must,  with  the  heart, 
rise  to  that  which  is  invisible;  —  in  proof  of  which  he  quotes  Rom. 
8:  24  and  10:  8.  The  following  is  one  of  tiie  prominent  ideas  con- 
stantly reverted  to  in  this  work :  God,  who  fills  all  things,  is  not  to  be 
adored  oi^  sought  after  in  sensible  images,  but  should  be  ever  present 
to  the  pure  heart.^  "  Unhappy  memory  —  it  is  said  in  another  placed 
-—which  in  order  to  think  of  that  Christ,  who  should  never  be  absent 
from  ike  good  man's  heart,  needs  the  presence  of  an  image,  and  wluch 
can  enjoy  the  presence  of  Christ  only  by  seemg  his  image  painted  on  a 
wall  or  on  some  sensible  material ;  for  such  a  remembrance  nourished 
by  images,  comes  not  from  that  love  of  the  heart,  which  inwardly  oon- 
Btrains  us  to  think  of  Christ,  but  is  thrust  upon  us  from  without,  even 
as  we  are  compelled  to  present  before  our  souls  the  very  objects  we 
hate,  as  soon  as  we  behold  them  in  a  painting.  Of  such  people  it  is 
verily  to  be  feared,  that  should  they  bv  some  sickness  lose  th^ir  eye- 
nght,  or  by  some  accident,  be  deprived  of  their  image,  they  would  ut- 
terly forget  that  Saviour,  whose  memory  ou^t  ever  to  be  .present  to 
their  minds.  We  Christians,  who  with  open  face  beholding  the  ^oiy 
of  God  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  2  Cor. 
8: 18,  are  no  longer  bound  to  seek  the  truth  in  images  and  pictures,^- 
we  who  through  faith,  hope  and  charity,  have  attamed  by  hiis  own  help 
to  the  truth  which  is  in  Christ.^  In  opposition  to  the  second  Nicene 
council,  which  had  compared  the  images  of  Christians  with  the  Cheru- 
bim and  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the  Old  Testament,  tiie  different  points 
of  view  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  were  distinctly  set  foriit. 
'^  We,  who  follow  not  the  letter  which  killeth  but  the  spirit  which  maketh 
alive,  who  are  not  the  fleshly  but  the  spiritual  Israel, — we  who  look 

*  Magna  se  coecitate  obrvtos  esse  faten-  creatnrae  corporeae  acljatorio   fdlciantiuv 

tar,  qui  vim  illam  animae,  quae  memoria  L  II.  c.  82. 

nuncnpatur,  ita  se  vidatam  habere  demon-        '  Cum  hoc  infirmitatis  sit  yitiom,  non 

strant,  cui  nisi  imaginum  adminicalam  svSS-  libertatiB  indicium, 
fragctuff  ab  intendone  serrituds  I)ei  et       '  Non  est  in  materialibus  imaginibns  adb- 

Teneradone  sanctorum  ejus  reccdere  com-  mndus  vel  quaerendna,  sed  in  corde  mtm- 

pellatur:  nee  se  i'doneos  arbitrantur,  men-  dissimo  temper  liabendas,  L  UL  c  ^. 
tis  octdnm  supra  ereaturam  coipoream  le-       ^  L.  IV.  c  8.  pag.  438. 
vara  ad  haoriendnm  aetemum  lumen,  iiisi       *  L.  L  c.15.  p.  89. 
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not  at  fbe  VbiAp  which  are  seen,  but  fix  our  minda  upon  those  which 
are  unseen,  rejoice  to  have  received  from  the  Lord  mjsteriea  greater 
iu>t  only  than  images,  which  contain  no  mysteriep  at  afi,  but  even 
greater  and  more  sublime  than  the  cherubim  and  the  tables  of  the  law ; 
for  the  latter  were  the  antit jpes  of  things  future  ;  but  we  possess  truly 
and  spiritually  what  had  been  prefigured  by  those  symbols."^  The 
image-worshippers,  as  we  have  seen,  were  wont  to  compare  images,  in 
reference  to  the  higher  things  they  represented,  with  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. In  opposition  to  this,  the  far  greater  importance  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  a  means  of  cidtivating  and  promoting  t&e  Christian  life, 
is  most  distinctly  set  forth.  Holy  Scripture  is  a  treasure  richly  stored 
with  all  manner  of  goods :  he  who  comes  to  them  in  a  devout  temper 
of  mind,  rejoices  to  find  that  which  he  sought  in  faith.^  By  the  Nl- 
cene  council,  as  well  as  by  the  image-worshippers  generally,  images 
were  compared  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  even  this  was  attribu- 
ting too  much  importance  to  them.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  here  set 
quite  above  images— not,  to  be  sure,  without  ftlling  into  a  like  error 
with  the  image-worshippers.;  since  the  outward  symbcd  and  the  idet^ 
represented  by  it  are  not,  as  they  should  have  been,  kept  dis- 
tinctly apart.  Under  tkia  banner,  and  not  by  images — it  is  said  — 
the  old  enemy  was  vanquished ;  by  these  weapons,  not  bv  showy  gauds 
of  color,  the  power  of  the  devil  was  destroyed ;  by  t^e  former  and  not 
by  the  latter,  the  human  race  was  redeemed ;  for  on  the  cross,  not  on 
images,  hung  the  ransom  which  was  paid  for  the  world.  The  cross, 
and  not  a  picture,  is  the  sign  of  our  king,  to  which  the  war- 
riors of  our  army  constantly  look.3  The  comparing  <^  images  at  that 
council,  with  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  requiring  a  like  reverence  ta 
be  paid  to  them,  is  also  noticed  with  disapprobation.  Thus,  no  small 
injury  was  done  to  the  saints ;«  since  raiment  which  had  been  worn  by 
tiie  saints,  and  things  of  the  like  kind,  ought  to  be  reverenced,  because 
by  contact  with  their  persons  they  had  acquired  a  sacredness  which 
begat  respect.  Images  had  been  sanctified  by  no  such  contact ;  but 
were  made  as  it  happened,  sometimes  beautifully, -sometimes  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  ot  the  artist,  or  the  tools  and  materials  he  employed. 
To  show  reverence  for  the  bodies  of  saints,  was  a  great  means  of  pro- 
moting piety.  Th^if  reigned  with  Christ  in  heaven,  and  their  bodiei 
were  destined  to  rise  again  from  the  dust.  To  show  such  reverence 
for  images,  which  had  never  lived,  and  could  never  rise  again,  but 
must  be  consumed  by  fire  or  by  natural  decay,  was  quite  another 
thing.^  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the  act  of  prostra- 
tion (^^ocrxvn^ai^),  defended  by  the  image-worshippers,  was  condemned 
as  a  transfer  of  the  adoration  bekngmg  to  God  alone  to  a  created  object^^ 

>  I.  c.  1 9.  p.  107.  tadflf  si  pertinaciter  defenditnr.    See  p.  379, 

'  L;  II  c  30.  L  e.  if  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  hnrried, 

'  L.  II.  c  28.  p.  215.  no  matter  how,  into  an  act  of  this  sort,  it  if 

4  JU  IJh  c  24.  either  folly,  or  ignorance.    But  if,  when 

•  I*  ill.  c.  24.  made  aware  of  the  falsehood,  he  suTl  obsti- 

^  Adoratiohem  soli  Deo  debitam  imagi-  nately  defends  it,  this  is  mtidness  or  unbe- 

nibos  impertire  aVit  ^egnitia^  est,  si  uteun-  lief,  want  of  the  right  faith  in  God. 

^ae  agitur,  ani  insanlae  vol  potius  uifid^- 
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and  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  but  every  mode  of  testifying  that  rever- 
eiice  or  love  to  lifeless  images  which,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
might  be  shown  to  the  bones  of  the  saints,  was  rejected  as  unbefitting 
and  irrational.  It  was  denounced  as  a  fodish  tlung  to  express  those 
feeliitgQ  for  lifeless  images,  which  could  properly  be  referred  only  to 
living  beings  ;^  and  the  multifarious  customs  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Greeks,  were  sharply  rebuked.  ^*  You 
mav  punfuUy  study  attitudes— -it  is  said  to  the  image-worshippers-^ 
while  making  your  supplications,  with  incense  before  your  images ;  tffe 
will  carefully  search  after  our  Lord's  commands  in  Ihe  books  of  the 
divine  law.  You  may  keep  lights  burning  before  your  pictures;*  we 
will  be  diligent  in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures."^  But  here  the  em- 
peror  introduces  an  objector :  ^^  You  deride  those  who  bum  lights  and 
strow  incense  before  dumb  images,  and  yet  you  yourselves  bum  lights 
and  incense  in  churches^,  which  are  but  senseless  buildings/'.  To  this 
he  replies :  ^^  It  is  one  thing  to  light  up  the  places  consecrated  to  God's 
worship,  and  in  these  places  to  present  to  God  the  inCense  of  prayer 
and  sensible  incense ;  it  is  quite  another,  to  set  lights  before  an  image 
that  has  eyes  and  sees  not,  to  bum  incense  before  an  image  that  has  a 
nose  but  smeUs  not.  It  is  one  thing,  solemnly  to  honor  the  hbuse  of 
God's  majesty  built  by  believers,  and  consecrated  by  the  priests ;  and 
quite  another  irrationally  to  bestow  presents  and  kisses  on  images  form- 
ed by  the  hand  of  some  painter ;  for  churches  are  the  places  where  be- 
lievers congregate ;  where  their  prayers  are  heard  by  a  merciful  (Jod ; 
where  the  sacrifice  of  praise  is  ofiered  to  th^  Most  High^  and  the  sa- 
crament of  our  salvation  (mass)  is  celebrated ;  where  iatK>ps  of  angels 
aasemble  when  by  the  hands  of  priests  the  community  of  believers  pre- 
sent their  offering ;  where  the  word  of  God  comes  to  water  the  thirsty 
heart."  The  emperor  objects  to  the  Greeks,  that,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  his  own  embassadors  and  those  ef  his  father,  while  Hiey  be- 
stowed much  pains  on  the  fitting  up  of  images,  they  let  their  chuT6heei 
go  to  decay;  and  to  which  he  contrasts  the  magnificent  endowment 
of  the  churches  in  the  Franlpsh  empire.^ 

As  the  Greeks  were  inclined  to  bestow  the  greatest  attention  on  the 
outward  ceremonial  of  image-worship  even  to  the  neglect  of  the  more 
practical  duties  of  Christianity,  we'  see  how  just  a  conception  the  em- 
peror had  formed  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  when 
we  find  him  reminding}them,  that  while  the  sacred  Scriptures  nowhere 
enjoin  image-worship^  tiiey  do  teach  that  men  should  eschew  evil  and 
foUow  after  that  which  is  good.'*    With  regard  to  the  nice  distinctions 

*  Alind  est  hominem  salatationifl  officio  nibns,  qnippe  cnm  in  regno  a  Deo  nobis 

et  humanitatis  obseqnio  adorando  salntare,  concesso  basilicae  ipso  opitnlante,  qui  eaa 

alind  picturam  diyereomm  colorum  fncis  conserrare  dignatnr,  afflaenter  anro  argen- 

compaginatam  sine  gressa,  sine  voce  vel  toqne,  ^^mis  ac  margantis  et  caeteris  ye* 

caeteris  sensibos,  nescio  quo  cnlto,  adorare,  nnstissimii  rednndent  apparatibas. 

L  L  c.  9.  *  Denm  inqnirendnm  docuit  (Script  8.) 

^  L.  II.  c.  30.  per  Domini  timorem,  non  per  imagiiram 

'  L.  IV.  c.  3.    Pleraeqne  basilicae  in  eo-  adoratioaemf  et  enm,  qui  nut  vitam  et  cu- 

mm  terns  non  solum  Inmiiiaribas  et  (bj-  pit  ridere  dies  bonoe,  non  imagines  ado- 
miamftlahns,  sed  etiam  ipsis  carent  tegmi- .  ran,  ted  laUa  a  dolo  «t  lingnai «  audv- 
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by  which  it  was  sought  to  justify  or  palliate  the  wofship  of  imagefl, 
he  Ba j8  all  this  might  be  well  enough  among  ihe  learned,  out  it  would 
answer  no  good  purpose  with  Hiq  multitude*  Though  the  educated, 
who  reverenced  images. not  for  whaj;  they  are  but  for  what  they  repre- 
sent, might  escape  superstition ;  yet  they  must  ever  prove  an  occanon 
of  stumbling  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  who  xeverenced  and  wor- 
shipped in  tibem  only  what  they  -saw.  And  if  our  Saviour  d^enounces 
so  heavy  a  curse  on  him  who  should  offend  oiie  of  these  littie  ones, 
how  much  heavier  must  this  curse  fall  on  him,  who  either  forced  a 
large  portipn  of  the  church  into  image-worship,  or  threateqed  tiiose 
with  the  anathema  who  rejected  it.^ 

In  refutation  of  the  appeal  to  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
bv  images,  the  emperor  remarks :  ^'  It  was  not  clear  from  unimpeach- 
aole  testimony,  thati  such  miracles  had  actually  been  wrought — per 
haps  the  .whole  was  a  mei^e  fiction.  Or  if  such  things  had  actually 
hi^pened,  still  they  might  only  be  works  of  the  evil  spirit,  who  by  h» 
deceptive  arts  sought  to  beguile  men  into  that  which  is  forl)idden.> 
Or  even  if  we  were  bound  to  recognize  in  these  cases  wonderful 
works  proceedii^  from  God  hknself,  yet  even  this  would  not  euffice  to 
set  the  propriety  of  image-wcnrship  beyond  question ;  for  if  God 
wrought  miracles  by  means  of.  senMble  ihingg  to  soften  the  hearts  of 
men,  yet  he  did  not  intend  by  so  domg  to  convert  ^090  sensible  thingp 
into  objects  of  worship^— iM  might,  be  shown  by  many  examples  of 
miracles  from  the  Old  Testament."  3  Nor  would  the  emperor  allow, 
that  any  Tjfeight  was  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  of  a  vision  of  angels 
in  a  drean^,  to  whioh  one  member  of  the  Nicene  council  had  appealed. 
No  doubtful  matter  could  be  settied  by  a  dream ;  for  it  was  imposm- 
hle,  by  any  evidence,  for  one  ifian  to  prove  to  another  that  he  had  ac- 
tually seen  what  he  pretended.  Therefore  dreams  and  visions  ought 
to  be  (arefully  sifted.  Dreams  inspired  by  the  divine  Spirit  did, 
indeed,  occur  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  these,  however,  were  but  indi- 
vidual cases.  Dreams,  again,  needed  to  be  distinguished  in  respect  to 
their  origin ;  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether  they  proceeded  from 
divine  revelation,  or  from  the  person-s  own  thoughts,  or  from  ten:q>ta- 
tions  of  the  evjUl  spirit ;  *  commonly,  however,  they  were  deceptive. 
And  as  it  concerned  the  vision  of  an  angel,  it  behooved,  even  where 
such  a  vision  had  been  vouchsafed,  to  follow  the  direction  of  St.  Paul, 
and  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  were  fix)m  God  ;  and  this  was  to  be 
known,  according  to  the  instruction  of  our  Lord,  from  their*  fruits. 
Now  as  image-worship  is  an  ungodly  thing,  it  could  not  have  been  a 
good  spirit,  from  whom  the  exhortation  to  such  worship  proceeded.^ 
As  we  have  already  said,  reference  was  often  made,  in  defending  im- 
age-worship, to  the  picture  of  Christ  Sent  to  king  Abgtois.    But 

inBtitait  cohibere.     17ec  pictuhim  colero  '  III.  c.  25. 

docuit,  sed  <declmare  a  malo  et  fiicere  bom-  *  Yeniant  nonnanqaam  ejc  reyelatiofie, 

tatem,  L  23.  mnltoties  yero  ant  ex  cogitatione  ant  ex 

'  L.  III.  c  16.  tentatione  aat  ex  atiquibu  his  similibiu. 

.  *.Ne  forte  calliditads  suae  asta  antiqans  III.  c.  25.           \ 

hostifl,  dnm   miia   quaedam  demonstrate  'L.IILc.26. 
ad  illicita  pengeada  nraudalenter  Bnadeat 
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neither  tbe  troth  of  this  story,  nor  even  the  genuineness  of  the  pre- 
tended correspondence  between  Christ  and  king  Abgarus,  was  acknow- 
le^ed  in  the  Carolinian  books.^ 

It  is  true,  the  worship  of  saints  was  npt  by  any  means  placed,  in 
these  books,  in  the  same  category  with  the  worship  of  images,  the  for- 
mer being  acknowledged  to  be  a  truly  Christian  act ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  it  Was  circumscribed  withm  the  limits  which  the  Christian 
consciousness  demands.  While,  at  the  second  Nicene  council,  images 
which  it  was  pretended  bad  wrought  miraculous  cures,  were  compared 
with  the  brazen  serpent,  the  advice  here  given  is:  "Let  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  any  bo<£Iy  disease,  repair  to  images  and  look  up  to 
them,  that  so,  when  they  find  they  are  not  cured  by  thus  loolong, 
they  may  return  and  trust  the  Lord,  that  through  the  mediation  of  the 
saints  they  will  be  restored  to  health  by  him,  who  is  the  Author  of  9II 
health  and  of  all  life.^  Men  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  saints, 
who  in  their  life-time  sought  not  their  own  glory,  but  often  disdained 
the  marks  of  honor  which  it  was  intended  to  show  them,  were  pleased 
or  benefited  by  suoh  overwrought  and  foolish  testimonies  of  respect.^ 

Although  this  book  appeared  under  the  namo^of  an  emperor,  yet 
the  Byzantine  habit  of  idolizing  royalty  was  castigated  in  it  with  great 
severity ;  for  the  vestiges  of  the  old  apotheosis  were  still  retained  in 
the  titles  and  honors  bestowed  on  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
Oreek  image-worshippers  had,  in  fact,  appealed  to  the  custom  of  pros- 
tration, usually  observed  before  the  images  of  the  emperor..  By  this 
occasion,  the  .emperor  Charles  was  led  to  express  himself  strongly 
against  such  a  custom.  "  What  madness — said  he  — 'to  resort  to  one 
forbidden  thing,  for  arguments  to  defend  another  ! "  ^  He  thenr  goes 
on  to  represent  this  custom  as  having  sprung  from,  and  as  b^g  a  rem- 
nant of,  that  pagan  idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  utterly  abolished  by 
Christianity .5  It  was  the  duty  of  Christian  priests  to  take  their  stand 
against  customs  so  repugnant  to  Christianity.  So,  too,  the  mentioning 
of  the  empress  and  emperor  in  the  acts  o(  the  council,  under  the  titie 
ef  diinne  (^ao<),  as.  well  as  the  citation  of  the  imperial  rescripts  by  the 
name  of  divalia  QOiia  yQanfiara)  was  expressly  condemned,  as  savor- 
ing of  paganism.^  The  low  flattery  of  the  bishops  who  compared  the 
emperors,  as  restorers  ef  the  pure  Christian  doctrines,  with  tbe  apos- 
tles, is  severely  reproved  f-  and  the  .occasion  is  seized  for  dranring  out 
the  contrast  in  full  between  the  emperors  and  the  apostles.^  As  these 
bishops  had  at  the  same  time,  asserted,  that  the  emperors  were  en- 

*  See  I.  rV.  c.  10.  ligno,  cum  talem  gentilibiis  occasionem  de- 

*  I.  18.  Solas  Dens  adorandos,  mart^rcs    mas  mortaliam  regam  ima^nes  adorando 
vero,  vel  quilibet  sancti  venerandi  potios,    et  aji)  his  excmpla  sameado. 

qaam  adorandi.  1.  XV.  c.  27.  *  L.  I.  c  8.     Qdi  se  fidei  et  religionifl 

'  L.  III.  c.  16.  Cbrisdanae  jactant  retinere  fastigiom,  qui 

*  Nam  qais  furor  est,  quaere  dementia,  et  intra  ecclesiam  novas  et  ineptaa  constitn- 
nt  hoc  in  exemplam  adorandorum  imagi-  tioues  audactcr  statuero  affectant  et  se  Di- 

L  ridiculum  addacatur,  quod  impcnito-    yos  suaque  gcsta  Divalia  gcntilitcr  nunca- 


rum  imagines  in  civitatibus  et  plateis  ado-  pare  non  foriuidant 

rantur  et  a  re  ilUcita  res  illicita  stabiliri  pa-  ^  O  adulatio  cur  tanta  praesnmis  ? 

letnr?  III.  15.  "  Tanta  est  distantia  mter  apostolos  et 

*  Cum  apostolicis  instniamnr  documen-  imperatores,  quanta  inter  s^nctos  et  pecca- 

tis,  nuUam  no!«  dare  dcbere  occasionem  ma-  tores.  L IV.  c.  20.                      , 
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lightened  by  the  same  Spirit  with  the  apostles  it  is  observed  on  this 
point,  that  the  emperors  were  here  in  no  respect  distinguished  from 
other  Christians ;  for  that  spirit  was  none  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  it  was  very  clear  that  all  true  Christians  posse^awd  tibe  Holy 
Spirit;  for. St.  raul,  Bom.  8:  9,  says,  He  that  hath  not  tiie. Spirit  of 
Christ  is  none  of  his. 

The  synod  is  censured,  again,  for  having  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  and  instructed  by  a  woman ;  for  having  suffered  a  woman  to 
take  part  in  their  meetings,  though  in  direct  contrariety  td  the  natural 
destination  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  the  law  ^ven  by  the  Apostie 
Paul  commanding  that  women  shopid  be  silent  in  the  church  assem- 
blies. The  woman  was  to  teach  and  admonish  only  in  the  fainily  cir- 
cle —  to  this  alone  the  passage  in  Titus  2:  3,  referred.' 
'  We  remarked  in  the  history  of  the  church-constitution,  that  tiie 
emperor  Charles  ascribed  to  the  popes  a  primacy  over  all  otiier 
churchy,  and  a  certain  right  of  superintendence  over  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs ;  and  that  in  ecclesiastical  matters  he  was  always  glad  to  act 
in  concert  with  them.  Accordingly  we  find  this  way  of  thinking,  and 
this  effort  plainly  manifesting  itself  in  the  Carolinian  books,  though  in 
all  other  respects,  the  emperor  expresses  himself  with  so  much  free- 
dom, evidentiy  departing,  in  important  points,  from  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  church.^  In  this  work,  he  notices  the  fact,'  that  wUle  in 
the  Frankish  church  the  unity  of  doctrine  with  that  of  Boma^was  al- 
ways preserved,  so  by  occasion  of  a  visit  which  pope  Stephen  mad^ 
to  the  Frankish  chmt;h,  unity  was  restored  also  to  their  church 
Psalmody .3  He  then  remarks,  ;fchat  by  his  own  efforts,  this  conformity 
to  the  psahnody  of.  the* church  of  Rome  was  still  further  promoted, 
not  only  in  Frankish  churches,  but  also  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  among 
some  few  of  the  northern  tribes  which  by  his  means  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith.^ 

As  he  remarks  here,  however,  that  all  should  seek  help  fix)m  the 
Eomish  church  next  c^ter  Christy  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  refer  his  Christian  convictions  in  the  first  instance  ta  Christ ; 
and  in  regard  to  what  he  believed  he  had  found  to  be  Christian  truth 
by  the  illuminating  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  —  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  convictions  he  entertained  on  the  subject  of  images,— he 
eould  not  •  be  moved  to  give  up  anything  to  the  authoritative  word  of 
a  Roman  bishop.  Accordingly  he  presented  by  the  hands  of  abbot 
,  An^bert,  his  refutation  of  the  second  "Nic^pne  coilncil  to  pope  Hadri- 

^  Aliad  est  enim  roatremfamilias  domes-  t]ie  Roman,  omnes  catholicae  dcbent  ob- 

ticos  Verbis  excmplis  erudire,  aliud  antisti-  seirare  ecclesiae,  nt  ab  ea  post  Cbri^tom 

tibus  sive  omtii   ecclesiastico   ordini  vel  ad  muniendam  fidem  adjutorinm  petant, 

etiam  publicae  synodo  quaedam  inutilia  do-  quae  non  habcns  maculam  nee  rU^m  et 

oentem  interesse,  cum  videlicet  ista,  qnae  portentosa  bacresium  capita  calcat  et  fide- 

domesticos  dehortatnr,  eonim  et  suum  in  Hum  mentes  in  fide  corroborat 

commune  adipisci  cupiat  profectum,  iUa-  '  Ut  qnae.  (ecclosiae)  unitae  enuit  nnins 

vero  in  eonventu  ventosae  tantura  laudis  sanctae  legis  sacra  lectione,  essent  etiam 

et  solius  arrogantiae  ambiat  appetitum.  III.  nnitae  unius  modnlationis  veneranda  tradi- 

13.  done. 

•  He  says  bere,  1, 1,  c.  VI.  p.  51,  respect-  *  Sec  1. 1,  c.  VI  p.  62,  53., 
ing  tbe  relation  of  the  other  churches  to- 
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an.i  The  latter,  judgme  from  the  standiztg-point  of  the  Roman  chureh-r 
teachers,  of  course  could  not  agree  with  him  on  this  sutgect ;  and  he 
transmitted  to  the  emperor  a  formal  reply®  which,  in  point  of  theologi* 
cal  depth,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  "  Carolinian  books,"  and  as- 
suredly was  not  calculated  to  shake  so  deep-rooted  a  conviction.^  At 
the  assembly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mam,  in  794,  these  contested 
points  were  dbcudsed  in  the  presence  of  papal  legates ;  and  by  the 
second  canon  of  this  council  the  adoration  of  images  (adoratjo  et  ser- 
vitus  imaginiim)  was^  condemned.  It  was  however  doing  injustice  to 
the  second  Nicene  council^  to  accuse  them  of  maintaining,  that  the 
same  worsliip  ought  vto  be  paid  to  images  of  the  saintd  as  to  .the  holy 
Trinity  ;<  a  doctrine  against  which  that  council  had  taken  special 
pains  to  guard.  Perhaps  the  bishops,  purposely  avoided  entering  into 
too  nice  investigations  and  determinations  with  regard  to  this  matter, 
•  lest  a  controversy  might  be  provoked  between  the  Frankish  church 
and  the  papal  legates  who  attended  the  council. 


in.  Reaction  of  the  Sects  against  the  Dominant  System  of 

Doctrines. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  a  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness, 
within  the*  church,  against  this  ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  combining  of  Christian  with  foreign  elements  —  a  re- 
action on  the  part  of  rising  and  spreading  sects  that  stood. forth  in 
opposition  to  the  dominant  church — presenting  a  series  of  remarkable 
phenomena  of  the  religious  spirit,  extending  through  the  mediaeval  ceur 
turies,  and  accompanying  the  progressive  development  of  the  church 
theocratical  system.  We  discern  the  commencement  of  this  reaction 
in-  the  period  where  we  now  are ;  having  already  noticed  the  germ  and 
premonitory  ^yihptoms  of  it  in  the  contests  which  Boni&oe  had  to 
maintain  with  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  Germakiy. 
But  it  was  from  the  Greek  church  especially,  that  an  impulse  pro- 
ceeded which  continued  to  operate  with  great  force  in  promoting  the 
development  of  this  opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  persecutions  by  fire  and  sword,  the  remains  of  those 
sects,  which  arose  in  the  early  period  of  the  Christian  church  from 
the  commingling  of  Christianity  with  dualistic  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
East,  had  been  still  preserved  in  those  districts,  where  they  were  na- 
tives, and  could  be  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  nourishment  from 
^arsism.  Their  opposition,  however,  to  the  dominant  church,  would 
necessarily  be  modified,  in  nrtiny  respects,  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  church  itself.     Originally  this  opposition  had  its 

>  It  ^11  remains  nncertain,  whether  the  incredalomm  gatisfactionem  et  directionem 

emperor  sent  his  book  against  the  conncil  f  rancoram,  was  one  which  he  certainly 

of  r^ice  to  the  pope  bdbre  or  after  the  could  not  effect  by  sach  arguments, 

meeting  of  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  *  Ut  qui  ima^inibns  sanctorum,  ita  at  d. 

*  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XIII.  f.  759.  Trinitati  servitium  aat  adorationem  noQ 

'  The  object  whicl>  the  pope  had  in  Tiew,  knpenderct,  anathema  jndicarentar. 
aa  he  avows,  in  writing  tnis  lefatation,  ad 
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^tmd  in  an  oriental  mode  of  thinking  that  made  Chrisiianit  j  subor* 
dinate  to  its  own  ends,  and  was  directed  against  the  peculiar  ajid  Amda- 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.     And  while  it  is  trae  that, 
even  at  present,  the  sects  which  had  sprung  up  and  grown  out  of  this 
beginning,  never  so  far  denied  their  original  pne-sided  tendency,  aa 
to  embrace  the-  Christian  truth  in  its  purity  and  comjdeteness ;  still 
the  opposition  was  now  directed,  against  one  of  the  main  elements  ia 
the  corruption  of  Christianity  ;   and  against  many  of  those  doctrines, 
which  being  grounded  m  this  corruption,- were  alien  from  primitive^ 
Christianity.     These  sects  having,  from  the  first,  stood  out  against 
the  union  of  Christianity  with  Judaism,  now  entered  into  the  contest 
against  those  doctrines  and  institutions  in  particular,  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  mixture^  of  Jewish  with  Christian  elements  ;  and  in  so  far, 
this  opposition  might  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  purification  of 
the  church.  <  , 

Thus  we  meet  with  a  sect  in  this  period,  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  way  above  described,  and  which  flourished  in  the  districts  reck- 
oned sometimes  to  Armenia,  soipetimes  to  Syria,  where  such  tenden- 
cies had  always  been  preserved.  The  followers  of  this  sect  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Paulicians.  It  is  an  hypothesis  of  both  the 
authors  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  important  information 
we  possess  respecting  this  sect,^  though  neglected  by  all  succeeding 
writers,  that  this  sect  was  an.  offshoot  of  Manichaeism ;  and  that  it 
took  its  origin  from  a  woman,  Callinice  by  name,  who  lived  in  the 
district  of  Samo^ata,  somewhere  about  the  fourth  century,  and  whose 
two  sons,  Paul  and  John,  were  considered  as  the  founders  of  the 
sect.  From  the  former  of  these,  it  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  sect 
took  its  name ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  oiie  pai-ty,  that  the  name 
Pardicians  was  derived  in  the  first  place  from  a  combination  of  the 
names  of  both  the  founders,  in  the  form  IlavloKodvvM.'^  But  we  have, 
strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  whole  account.^  In  the 
first  place,  as  it  regards  Manichaeism ;  the  truth,  is  that  in  this  pe- 
riod, there  was  &  universal  inclination  to  call  everything  of  a  dual- 
istic  tendency,  Manichaean ;  while  no  one  seemed  correctly  to  under- 
stand the  distinctive  marks  which  separated  the  -Gnostip  from  .tte 
Manichsean  tenets.  We  find  nothing  at  all  however,  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Paulicians,  which  would  lead  iis>to  presume,  that  they  were 
an  ofishoot  from  Manichseism  ;*  on  the  other  nand,  we  find  much  which 


'  Peter  of  Sicily,  sent  by  the  Greek  em-  agree  with    the  ably  discriminating  and 

peror  Basilius  Maccdo  to  Tephricain,  Ar-  well-thought  essay  of  Giescler.     See  the 

menia,  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  prison-  Theologischen  Studien  uud  Kritiken  B.  II. 

ers,  (see  the  history  of  the  Paulicians  pub-  Heft  I.  1829. 

lished  by  the  Jesuit  Rader,  Ingoldstadt,  ♦  Nothing  is  to  be  obscr\cd  in  their opin- 

1604,)  and  Photras  in  his  work  against  the  ions  or  practices  akin  to  Manichneism^  or 

Manichscans,  which  in    substance  differs  Parsism  except  in  what  Johannes  Oznii^n- 

but  little  from  the  former,  published  in  the  sis,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more  hereafter, 

^necdota  graeca  sacra  et  profana,  ed.  J.  C.  says  concerning  them,  when  in  his  tnct 

Wolf.  Hamb.  1723.  T.  I.  et  II.  against  the  Paulicians^  p.  87,  he  ascribes  to 

■  See  Photius  1. 1/c.  IL  1.  c  thciji  a  certain  adoration  of  the  sun.    X^ 

'  On  this  point,  as  in  most  of  what  we  however,  doed  not  well  harmonize  with  the 

have  to  say  concef  ning  this  sect,  we  must  other  doctiines  of  the  sect. 
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coDtradicis  Buob  a  sapposition,;  as  for  example,  the  fact  that  they  con- 
sidered the  creation  of  the  world  as  the  creation  of  a  spirit  at  enmify 
with  the  perfect  God,  —  of  a  Demiurge,  in  a  sense  of  th'e  Anti-Ju- 
duzing  Gnostics ;  while  Mani  considered  the  creation  of  the  world  as 
a  puitfying  process,  ordained  and  instituted  by  the  Supi^me  Being 
himself.  In  the^ organization  of  the  sect,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  dis- 
tinction, which  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Manichdsism,  of  a  two-/ 
fold  standing,  the  esoteric  and  the^  exoteric,  — that  of  the  ^^  elect"  and 
that  of  the  ^^  auditors."  Although  Photius  sometimes  hints  at  a  dis- 
tinction of  esoteric  and  exoteric  among  the  Paulicians;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly one  altogether  foreign  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  ^this 
sect ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  gratuitously  to  foist  upon  them  such 
a  distinction,  partly  because  contradictions  were  detected  in  their 
doctrines,  winch  considered  from  their  owa  point  Of  view  had  tio  ex- 
istence, partly  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that  whatever  was 
peculiar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Manichsean  sect,  would  hold  good 
also  of  the  Paulicians.  On  the  contrary^  we  may  confidently  reckon 
it  among  the  characteristics  of  the  P.aulicians,  that  they  knew  of  no 
higher  distinction  than  to  be  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  Christians ; 
that  they  recognized  no  loftier  position  than  that  of  B^xQ^nuipog  or 
XQUJTOfroliTifg  ;  and  hence,  too,  nothing  higher,  than  the  complete  and 
pure  knowledge  of  the  truths  bebn^g  to  this  position.  To  separate 
these  from  all  debasing  mixtures,  and  to  give  them  universal  spread, 
was  their  highest  aim.  The  Scriptures  were  prized  by  them  at  a  vastlv 
hi^er  rate,  than  they  could  be- according  to  the  principles  of  Mam- 
ehaeism ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  when  they  sought  to  attach  themselves 
so  closely  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  they  did  so,  not  in  the  way  of  ac- 
commodation to  tiie  universal  Christian  prihciple,— not  barely  as  a 
means  by  which  to  procure  the  readier  access  for  their  tenets  to  the 
minds  of  other  Christians ;  but  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  manner  in 
which  their  teachers  write  to  the  members  of  the  sect,  and  from  the 
order  and  denominations  of  their  ecclesiastical  officers,  that  they  de- 
signed and  strove  to  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament ; 
and  particularly  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Far  more 
do  the  Paulicians,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  prevailing  prsio- 
tical  tendency  generally,  agree  with  the  sect  of  Marcion.^  Now 
sincb  the  Marcionite  sect,  as  we  learn  from  what  Theodoret  says 
respecting  the  vast  number  of  Marcionites  in  his  diocese,  was  widely 
disseminated  in  those  districts,  we  might'  consider  the  Paulicians  as 
being  an  o%hoot  from  this  Gnostic  party,  with  which  they  had  the 
closest  resemblance.  Indeed,  we  know  from  the  reports  of  Theodo- 
ret and  Chiysostom,  that  these  later  Marcionites,  being  drawn  for  the 
most  part  fix)m  uneducated  country-people,  were  extremely  ignorant  in 
common  matters,  and  not  much  better  informed  witii  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  own  master. 

*  It  may  alio  be  remarked,  that  in  the  named  not  the  Fatdicians  bat  the  Marcim- 

AnaOiemai   pablished  by  Jacob  Tolling,  ites — we  haye  here  then  the  recognition 

(InsigniA  itinerar.  ital.  p.  106^  with  the  of  a  sect  from  the  Maicionites. 
wcto  of  the  Bogomilea  and  SnchUee  nn 
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We  might  be  allowed  to  suppose,  tiien^  that  an  effort  at  refornii 
awakened  among  these  degenerate  Marciohites  bj  some  special  cause 
or  othef,  and  particularly  directed,  by  the  spirit  of  Marcionitism,  to 
t)ie  restoration  of  primitive  Christianity  as  taught  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  had  preceded  the  Paulician  sect.  Else  we  must  suppose 
—which  would  not  be  an  impossible  thing  — that  a  reforming  effort 
had  been  awakened,  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
among  the  founders  of  this  sect,  lingering  remnants  of  old  Gnostic 
parties,  and  that  this  effort,  uniting  Gnostic  elements  with  u  practical 
Christian  piety,  derived  from  this  study  of  the  New  Testament,  took 
of  its  own  accord  a  direqtion  similar  to  Marcionitism.  AIj  to  the  story 
about  Callinice ;  while  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting,  a^  an 
absolute  fiction,  the  tradition  that  two  men,  Paul  and  John,  sons  of 
a  Callinice,  who  was  a  follower  of  Manichdeism  or  Gnosticism,  labpred 
in  these  districts  for  the  spread  of  tome  such  opinions  ;^  yet  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  least  importance,  as  afiecting  the  ques- 
tion concemmg  the  Pauhcians ;  and  as  to  any  connection  between 
these  sens  of  CaHinice  iand  the  Paulician  sect,  we  have  every  reason 
to  regard  it  an  no  better  than  a  fiction.  It  is  certain  that  the  Pauli- 
cians  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  sons  of  CaHinice, 
and  Mani  also,  with  whom  they  were  arbitrarily  associated.^  Nor 
can  it  jiistly  be  affirmed,  that  this  was  but  a  pretence,  an  accommodar 
tion,  devised  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  real  opinions ;  for 
very  &r  were  they  from  allowing  themselves  to  be  moved,  by  worldly 
fears  or  considerations,  to  any  false  pretensions,  with  regard  to  the 
|)ersoni3  whom  they  regarded  as  the  true  founders  or  teachers  of  their 
sect.^  As  it  was  assuredly  nothing  but  the  traditional  naiAe  Paulir 
cians,  which  led  men  to  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  particular 
person  by  the  name  of  Paul,  from  whom  the  sect  deri\^d  its  originr,  so 
it  happened  that  there  were  many  who  traced  the  name  of  the  sect 
-to  a  later  Paul,  an  Armenian,  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  sect,^  though  not  the  individual  frdm  whom  its  name  was 
really  derived,  that  name  being,  in  all  probabihty,  of  a  much  earKer 
.  date.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  no  one  of  these  explanations  of  the 
name  Paulicians  rested  on  any  historical  biasis,  but  that  all  of  th^n 

'  Gieseler  thinks  the  whole  9tory  abont  closely  to  that  apostle  as  they  did  to  the 

the  sons  of  Callinice  ought  to  be  regarded  apostle  Paul. 

as  a  fable.    The  Paalicians  were  constant^  '  See  Photius,  k  I.  c.  4.  p.  13. 1.  c  ^ 

ly  appealing  to  St.  Paul. and  St.  John,  as  'Petms  Siculus  affirms,  it  is  trae,  that 

the  two  genuine  at)08tles -^ this  constant  the  Paalicians  were  genuine  disciples, of 

appeal  to  St  Paul  being,  in  truth,  the  oc-  Mani,  of  the  sons  of  Callinice,  el  kcU  ceW- 

casion  of  their  name,  Paulieians.     ThiB  ^trvioQ  nvdc  ralg  Trpuratg  iizurvvf/rffav  alpe- 

circumstance,  as  also  the  reluctance  which  otttL,  yet  he  allows  that  the  Paalicians 

men  felt  to  allow  the  Paulioiahs  the  honor  themsclyes  leaned  solely  on  the  authoritj 

of  being  named  after  two  apostles,  led  to  of  later  teachers,  and  acknowledged  no 

the  invention  of  the  story  that  the  sect  was  othen.    See  p.  40. 

founded  hy  two  false  teachers,  Paul  and  * Photius  says  (1. 1,  e.  !&)  of  this  Paul: 

John.    This  explanation,  howeyer,  is  quite  tx  tovtov  6^  rov  IlavXov  fieplc  oiK  iXaxlf^ 

too  artificial ;  and  although  the  Paulieians  rp   r$c   &in(rTaaiac  'eo^    ri^   hnjwfiiaif 

did  attribute  a  special  authority  to  the  pjceiv  fiaXXav  ^  U  tuv  r^f  KaXXtvix^ 

Gospel  of  John,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  vaiduv  rd  /tvacfp^  tuv  tiavixcuuv  l^vop 

(tax^  that  they  attached  tfaemselyes  so  vofuJ^oww,    . 
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grew  out  of  the  hjpothesia,  ihat  the  name  mast  necessarily  hare  beeii 
deriyed  from  some  false  teacher,  who  established  a  new  and  diatitict 
epoch.  But  the  form  of  the  word  bj  no  means  suggests  a  derivation 
of  that  sort ;  since  by  every  rule  of  analogy  it  should  have  been,  if  so 
derived,  navhxoi  or  navXiavoi  (Paulians).  At.  the  same  time,  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  form  navLkoi  hes  at  the  root  of  the  name,  and 
that  from  this,  accvhiuapot  was  afterwards  derived.  And  we  may  pei> 
haps  rest  in  the  conclusion,  that  as  this,  sect,  like  the  earlier  Mardon* 
ites,  opposed  St.  Paul  to  St.  Peter,  and,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
former,  w6re  for  restoring  the  true  Pauline  Ghnstiamty,  they  were 
hei^ce  called  PauUcians,  as  in  truth  we  find  it  kitimated  by  Photius 
himself.^  And  at  some  later  period,  it  was  attempted  to  trace  the 
origui  of  the  name  to  some  individual  who  Was  the  founder  of  the 
sect  .  .  • 

Constantino,  who  taught  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
ichiefly  under  the  reign  of  GoDstantine  Pogonatus,  might,  with  far  more 
propriety,  be  considered  the  ori^nal  foiihder  of  the  sect,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  period  under  the  name  Paulicians.  '  He  belonged  to 
Some  Gnostic,  probably  to  a  Marcionite  sect,  which  had  spread  from 
Syria  and  Armenia  into  these  districts,  and  resided  in  the  village  of 
Mananalia,  not  far  from  Safuosata.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a 
£Ebct  which  undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  the  nature  of  his  attdin- 
ments  and  the  character  of  his  Christian  life,  that  at  a  time  when  he 
had  either  not  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  at  all,  or 
only  in  scattered  fragments,  he  received  a  complete  copy  of  them  jas 
a  present  from  a  certain  deacon,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitable  enter- 
tainipent  he  had  met  with  m  Constazttine's  house,  when  returning 
home  from  captivity,  probably  among  the  Saracens.  Constantino  now 
earnestly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  these  Scriptures,  which,  and 
more  particiilarly  the  epistles  of  St.  PaU|l,  made  a- deep  impression  on 
his  mmd,  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts  and  to  his  life. 
Certainly  we  must  ascribe  to  the  hatefhl  spirit,  wUch  gave  a  false  and 
invidious  explanation  to  everything  done  or  said  by  a  heretic,  th9>t 
Ccnstantine  and  his  followers  were  accused  of  hypocritically  pretend- 
ing to  derive  their  rejigious  opinions  fr^n  ihe  ifew  Testament,  m 
order  to  escape  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  or  m  order  to  gain 
access,  bj  means  of  this  deception,  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  tiiey 
wished  to'  proselytize.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  .bound  to  presume, 
that  the  fundamental  ideas  which  he  found  presented  in  those  Scrip- 
tures had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind,  so  that  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  stand  forth  as  a  reformer,  not  only  as  it  related  to  the 
dominant  churchj  but  also  to  the  sect  of  which  he  was  a  jnember.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  wasj  in  spite  of  himself, v governed  by  the 
principles  of  lus  sect,  by  dualiism,  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
renounce.  Studying  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  with  a 
mind  already  preoccupied  by  these  principles^  he  believed  that  he 

.'  L.  n.  c  10,  p.  190.    From  tbe  apos-    dionffh  he  is  wrong  in  saying,  that  tiiey 
tie  Ftal  od  ifevdarowfioi  mpaypa^ovTMi    calld  themsolvw  by  this  luuiio. 
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fcund  the  samfe  principles  enforced  in  what  he  there  read,  respecting 
the  opposition  of  darimess  to  light,  flesh  io  spirit,  worid  to  God.  It 
was  by  a  Christianity  drawn  from  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  m 

Sart  of  St.  John,  but  apprehended  under  the  forms  of  the  Gnostic 
uajism,  that  the  PauCcians  were,  from  this  time  onward,  bent  on 
bringing  about  a  renovation  of  the  church,  ia.  restoration  of  the  pure 
apostolic  doctrines.  To  designate  his  profession,  as  an.  apostolic  re- 
former, Constantino  took  the  name  of  Silvantis  ;  and  so  it  became  the 
custom  afterwards,  for  inore  distinguished  teachers  of  this  sect,  to  call 
themselves  by  the  names  of  the  several  companions  of  St.  Paul  —  a 
custom  which  may  be  rightiy  regarded  as  marking  the  distinct  aim 
which  they  had  before  them.  They  professed  to  be'  simply  the  organs 
of  the  Pauline  spirit,  like  those  who  were  the  companions  of  St.  Paul 
in  his  laltors.  Constantirie  labored  twenty-seven  years,  from  about 
657  to  684,  with  great  activity,  for  the  advancement'  of  his  sect.  Its 
further  spread  drew  upon  it  a  new  persecution.  In  the  year  684,  or 
one  of  the  other  last  years  of  the  reign  oi^  Constantino  Pogonatus,  that 
emperor  sent  fiimeon,  an  officer  of  his  household,  into  those  di3trict9, 
empowering  him  to  punish'  with  death  the  leader  of  the  sect,  and  all 
recusants,  and  to  bring  such  as  were  disposed  to  recant  to  the  bishops, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  more  fullv  instructed  by  them  in  pure  doc- 
trine. Constantine,  if  we  may  credit  the  a(^count  ^ven  by  opponents^ 
was,  at  the  command  of  Simeon,  stoned  to  death  bv  faithless  disciples, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  his  own  ungrateful  adopted  son,  Justus.^ 
But  the  major  p&rt  of  those  who  were  handed  over  to  the  bishops, 
persisted  in  maintaining  their  old  opinions ;  upon  which  Simeon  undei^ 
took  to  deal  with  them,  and  bring  them  over  to  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  church.  But  as  he  was  a  layman,  and  therefore  somewhat  at  a 
loss  for  arguments,  as  well  as  more  unprejudiced,  he  was  struck  with 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  Christian  sinceri^  in  their  behavior, 
and  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  principles  of  the  JPaulician  sect. 
With  these  impressions,  he  returned  to  Constantinople.  But  ^fter 
remaining  there  three  years,  under  his  fortner  relations,  tired  of  the 
constraint  *  of  living  in  a  society,  where  he  was  forced  every  mo- 
ment to  conceal  or  deny  his  real  convictions,  he  secretly  repaired 
to  Cibossa,  in  Armenia,  where  the  remnant  of  Constantine's  followers 
were  still  to  be  found.  He  there  beeame  head  of  the  party,  and  took 
the  apostolic  name  Titus.  After  laboring  three  years,  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  aect,  and  inducing  numbers  to  join  it,  he  and  his  foK 
lowers  were'  accused  before  the  bishop  of  Colonia,  by  the  same  trea- 
oherous  Justus  who  had  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  stoning  to 
death  of  Constantine.  At  the  suggestion  df  this  bishop,  the  emperor 
Justinian  11.  directed,  in  the  year  690,  a  new  e'xamination  into  the 
tenets  of  the  sect,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Titus,  and  many  others 
besides,  died  at  the  stake. 

One  of  the  individuals  who  escaped  death  on  this  occafflcm,  by  the 

*  It  is  reported,  that  the  memoiy  of    n^one  giTen  to  the  spot  where  it  occurred, 
Constantiiiei  death-wa^  praerTed,  l^  th*    S«p6r.  Fhotiiu  L  le.  • 
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name  of  Paul,  was  bow  placed  at  the  head  of  th«  sect ;  and  he  ap^ 
pcinted  as  his  successor  his  oldest  son  Gegnaesius,  whom  he  named 
Timothy.  From  this  time,  the  sect  was  divided  into  two  parties. 
The  schism  grew  oat  of  the  antagonism  betwixt  a  Catholic  and  a  Pro^' 
testant  principle.  Gegnaesius  held  that  spiritual  gifts  were  Communi- 
cated by  tradition,  and  connected  with  the  regularity  of  succetoion. 
On  this  ground,  he  founded  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
leader  of  the  sect.  But  his  younger  brother,  Mieodo^'e,  refused  to  ac-' 
knowledge  any  such  principle,  maintaining  that  such  outward  media- 
tion was  unessential,  and  that  he  had  received  the  spirit  immediately 
from  the  same  divine  source  with  his  father.^  Under  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  new  complaints  were  lodged  against  tiie  Paidlicians  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  emperor  ordered  Gegnaesius  to  appear  at  the 
tapital  and  undergo  a  tri^il.  The  examinatioii  was  committed  to  the 
patriarch,  before  whom  Gegnsesius  contrived  to  answer  all  the  quea- 
tions  proposed  to  him  respecting  his  orthodoxy  in  a  satisfactory  mann^ ; 
attaching,  however,  quite  a  different  sense  ftom  the  true  one  to  the 
formularies  of  church  drthodoxy.  The  patnarch  asked  him  why  he  had 
left  the  Catholic  church.  Gegnaesius  replied,  that  he  had  never  en- 
tertained the  remotest  wish  of  forsaking  tiie  CaUiolic  church,  within 
which  alone  salvation  was  to  \>e  found.  But  by  the  Catholic  church, 
he  meant  only  the  Pauhcian  communities,  called,  as  they  believed,  to- 
restore  the  church  of  Christ  to  its  primitive  purity.  The  patriarch 
demanded  why  he  refused  to  give  the  mother  of  God  the  reverence 
which  was  her  due  ?  Gegnsssius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  him- 
self on  all  who  refused  reverence  to  the  mother  of  God,  to  her  into 
whom  Christ Entered,  and  from  whom  he  came,  —  the  mother  of  us  all. 
But  he  meant  the  invisible,  heavenly  city  of  Gk)d,  the  celestial  Jerusa- 
leiott,  mother  of  the  divine  life,  for  admission  of  the  redeemed  into 
whieh  Christ  had  prepared  the  way,  by  first  entering  it  himself  as 
their  forerunner.  He  was  asked,  why  he  did.  not  pay  homage  to  the 
cross  ?  Gegnsesius  here  pronounced  the  anathema  on  all  who  refused 
to  venerate  the  cross  ;  but  by  this  he  understood  Christ  himself,  called 
by  that  symbolical  name.  Furthermore,  he^  was  asked  why  he  des- 
pised the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  refused  to  partake  of  it  ?  The 
reply  to  tUs  also  was  satisfactory ;  but  by  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  he  was  accustomed  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  in 
which  he  communicated  himself.  So  also  he  answered  the  question 
respecting  baptism,  but  bv  baptism  he  understood  Christ  himself,  the 
living  water,  the  water  of  life.  This  trial  having  been  reported  to  the 
emperor,  Gegna^ius  received  from  his  sovereign  a  letter  of  protection, 
securing  him  against  all  further  complaints  and  persecutions. 

We  might  readily  conjecture,  that  the  emperor  Leo,  that  determined 
enemy  of  images,  was  disposed  to  befriend  the  Paulicians ;  and  that 
the  issue  at  this  trial,  which  was  so'  favorable  to  ^heir  cause,  ifna 
brought  about^by  his  influence ;  for  a  certain  affinity  existed  between 

]  Fhot  I.  ISu    K^  irarp^^ev  U  not)  Xa^    rfig  np&tfi^  dopt^  Kal  6^ey  6  irar^p  raOngit 
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the  spiritaal  tendency  of  <th^  lE^tilicians  and  that  of.  the  iconoclafits. 
The  Paulicians  too  were  violentlj  opposed  to  image^worship :  they  always 
began  by  attacking  this  superstitioii,  accusing  the  dominant  cborch, 
oh  Ihis  ground,  of  idolatry ;  and  perhaps' — as  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  an  Armenian  controversial  tract  against  the  Pauliciania  which  has 
recently  come  to  lights  —  the  attack  on  injage-worship  was  the  occa- 
sion by  which  many  were  first  led  to  separate  from  the  dominant  church, 
and  then,  ihvited  by  the  spirit  of  reform  which  manifested  ilself  in  that 
sect,  to  unite  with  the  Pauhcians.  It  cannot,  be  assumed,  howeyer, 
that  all  iconoclasts  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  favorably  disposed 
to  the  Paulicians ;  for  that  the  fact  was  not  so  appears  evident  from  the 
example  of  the  later  iconoclast  emperors.  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  iconoclasts  were  the  more  eager  to  show  their  attachment  to  the 
church  orthod(^y  on  all  points  but  one,  and  to  remove  all  suspicion  <m 
this  score  in  proportion  as  the  disposition  was  strong  to  charge  them 
with  heresy.  From  these  considerations,  it  must  still  remain  uncer- 
tain whether  the  emperor  Leo  purposely  favored  the  Paulicians.  Bat 
if  the  report  which  has  come  d(own  to  us  respecting  the  trial  of  6eg* 
nsesius  agrees  with  the  truth,  it  can  still  h^su^dly  be  supposed,  that  the 
ptriarch  would  have  made  it  so  easy  for  that  heresiarch  to  deceive 
liim,  unless  he  had  some  good  reason  for  allowing  himSelf  to  be  de* 
ceived.  If  he  had  not,  he  would,  without  doubt — especially  as  the 
deceptive  arts  of  tl^e  Paulicians  were,  to  some  extent,  understood— 
have  proposed  such  questions  to  Oegnsesius,  as  would  have  compeUed 
him  to  distinct  explanations. 

On  the  death  of  this  Oegna^sius,  after  an  active  service  of  thirty 
years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Zacharias ;  who  was  opposed,  how- 
ever, by  another  heresiarch,  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  so  that  a  new. 
S(ihism  arose  among  the  Paulicians.  This  Joseph  was  compelled,  by 
threatening  dangers  from  the  Saracens,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  b^ 
labors  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  and  the  sect  now  spread  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Armenia  into  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor.s  Joseph 
was  succeeded  by  a  certain  Baaaes,  who  from  the  Cynic  mode  of  life 
which  he  adopted  and  encouraged,  received  the  surname  of  "  filthy," 
(o  ^naQog)^  which  brought  him  and  his  party  into  bad  repute.     But 


*  We  mean  the  polemical  tract  of  John  the  words :  "  ad  qnos  Panlicianos  iconoma- 
of  Oznun,  so  called  from  his  native  city  chi  qaidam  ab  Alvanornm  Catholicis  repre- 
Oznnn/m  the  province  of  Tascir,  in  Greater  hfsoax  advenientBB  adhaesemnt,"  might  be 
Aimenia,  where  he  was  bom  A.  D.  668.  traced  out  m  the  original  sources  by  those 
Subsequent  to  the  year  718,  he  became  Ca-  acquainted  With  Armenian  literature. 
thoUcosorprimatoof  the  Armenian  church.  ^.Unless  the  account  of  the  Byzantine 
His  works  wQre  published  in  1834  by  the  histprian,  Cedrenns,  places  at  too  early  a 
Mechitarists  of  the  island  of  8t.  Lazari  period  what  happened  not  till  later,  a  seat 
near  Venice,  with  Aucher's  Latin  transla-  had  already  been  prepared  in  Thrace  for 
tion.  In  his  discourse  against  the  Pauli-  this  sect,  'Under  the  emperor  Conitantine 
cians,  John  says,  whenever  they  met  with  Copronymus ;  for  this  historian,  in  tlje  elev- 
inexpcrienced  and  simple  people,  they  first  entn  year  of  die  reign  of  Constanune,  re- 
began  with  speaking  against  images.  See  lates  ttiat  the  emperor,  after  having  recon- 
p.  76.  He  says  (p.  89),  that  many  icono-  quered  the  Armenian  province  Melitene, 
dasts,  when  ejected  from  the  Catholic  transplanted  many  Paulicians  to  Constanti- 
dmr^,  joined  the  Paulicians.  It  were  to  nople  and  Thrace.  ,  • 
be  wished,  that  the  historical  allusioiis  of 
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at  this  time,  near  the  be^nsdng  of  tiio  ninth  centnty,  the  sect,  vhich 
had  been  so  rent  by  inward  divisions  and  injured  by  the  influence  of 
bad  teachers,  began  once  more  to  lift  its  heaa  under  the  auspices  of  a 
new  reformer  who  rose  up  in  their  midst. 

Sergius  came  from  the  village,  of  Ania,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Tavia,  in  Ghdatia,  and  was  won  over  to  the  sect  while  yet  a  young 
man.^  He  was  led  to  join  it  by  a  singular  incident,  worthy  of  being 
noticed,  because  it  shows  how  numbers  might  be  induced  by  the  de^ 
fectire  instruction  of  the  clergy,  which  failed  to  satisfy  their  religious 
needs,  to  join  the  Paulicians.  He  once  met  with  a  woman  belonging 
to  this  sect,  who  asked  him,  m  the  course  of  their  conversation, 
whether  he  had  ever  read  the  gospels.  Sergius  replied  in  the  negdr 
tive,  adding  that  tins  was  a  thmg  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
clergy — that  the  mysteries  of  holy  Scripture  were  too  exalted  for 
laymen.  Hereupon  the  woman  said,  **The  holy  Scriptures  are  in- 
tended for  aJl  men,  and  they  are  open  to  all ;  for  God  wills  that  all 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  clergy,  who  foi^ 
bade  them  to  b^  studied  by  the  laity,  wished  to  withhold  from  the  lat- 
ter the  mysteries  of  the  diviiie  word,  lest  they  should  become  aware 
of  corruptions  which  the  clergy  had  introduced  into  them.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  was  only  single  portions  of  Scriptures,  torn  from  their 
proper  connection,  which  were  publicly  road  in  the  churches."  She 
then  asked  him,  whom  it  was  our  Lord  nieant.  Matt.  7;  22,  where  he 
speaks  of  those,  who  would  plead  that  they  had  wrought  miracles  and 
prophesied  in  his  name,  but  whom  he  would  nevertheless  refuse  to  ao- 
knowledge  a^ia  his ;  oi*  who  were  the  sons  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom  our 
Lord  says,  that  thej  should  be  thrust  out  of  it,  Matt.  8:  12.  They 
are  those  —  swd  she — whom  you  call  saints,  of  whom  you  say  that 
they  perform  miraculous  cures,^  expel  evil  spirits,  whom  you  honor, 
while  you  ne^ect  to  honor  the  living  *God.  These  words  made  a  deep 
impression  cm  the  mind  of  Serous.  He  diligently  studied  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul.  He  obtained  from  them  abetter  knowle(Jge'of  what  be- 
longs to  a  vital  Christianity,  and  came  to  perceive  more  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  godlike  and  the  imgodlike,  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh.  On  the  ground  of  this  antithesis,  distinctly  expressed  as  his 
point  of  departure,  he  combatted  the  confounding  of  Chiistianity 
widi  the  world  in  the  effete  churcJdsm  of  the  state  religipn ;  but 
at  the  same  lime  he  groimded  this  practical  antagomsm  on  the  theo; 
retical  one  of  the  Gnostic  dualism. 

He  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher,  under  the  name  of  Tychicus ; 
and  labored  for  thirty-four  years  with  great  zeal  and  indefatigable 

*  Fctras  Sicalus,  who  treats  (p.  54)  of  rather  to  suppose  that  Sergius  then  hc- 

Serphw,  says  nothing  about  his    having  longed  to  the  Catholic  church, 

sprang  from  a  family  connected  with  the  '  The  question  comes  up,  how  did  the 

sect.    Bat  Photius  (p.  95)  says,  that  his  Paulicians   understand   this?     Did    they 

father  Dryinos  was  a  member  of  the  sect,  mean  that  the  story  about  the  miracles  of 

and  that  Sergius,. therefore,  had  been  in-  the  saints  were  Petitions;   or  that  ^ey 

stmcted  in  its  doctrines  from  his  childhood,  really  performed  such  works,  but  did  so  by 

Tet  his  own  report  of  the  conference  of  the  power  of  the  Deminige  whom  they 

Sergius  with  the  Taulician  wonian,  contra-  served  ? 
diets  this  statement,  and  would  lead  ue 
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Ibctivitj^  traversing  every  part  of  Afia  I^or^  for  the  adyancement 
and  confirmation  of  the  Paulician  commiinities,  and  for  the  spread 
of  the  Paulician  doctrines ;  and  it  was  certamlj  not  without  jus- 
tice that,  speaking  fix)m  his  own  point  of  vi^w,  he  could  say,  in  one 
of  his  epistles  tp  a  Paulician,  community :  ^'  I  have  rui^i  from  East  to 
West,  and  from  North  to  South,^  till  my  Jmees  were  weary,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ."*  He  seems  to  have  imitated  the  example  of 
St.  Paul,  also,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  means  of  support  from 
others,  and  striving  to  maintain  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands.  To  this  end  he  followed  ibe  trade  of  a  carpenter.3  Even 
his  opponents  would  not  refuse  to  Sergius  the  praise  of  strict  mo- 
rality, and  of  those  kind  and  gentle  manners  which  win  the  heart, 
and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  conciliate  even  his  bitterest  enemies.* 
he  gained  many  followers,  especially  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  first 
presenting  before  them  simply  the  doctrines  of  practical  Christianity 
—  which  bj  other  teachers  were  tadde  to  ^ve  way  to  a  mere  formal 
orthodoxy  —  until  he  had  won  their  confidence ;  when,  having  gained 
this  advantage,  he  proceeded  gradually  to  inveigh  against  the  domi- 
nant church.*  Owing  to  the  manner,  also,  in  which, Sergius  himself 
had  been  -first  drawn  to  this  sect,  many  of  the  laity  would  be  easily 
attracted  to  him  and  to  his  disciples,  especially  when  they  heard  them 
repeating  the  hitherto-  unknown  words  of  the  evangelists  and  of  St. 
Paul,  and  exposing  to  view  the  contradiction  between  these  teachings 
and  many  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church,®  Even  among  monks, 
nuns,  and  Ecclesiastics,  he  found  many,  willyig  auditors.''  But  con- 
scious of  laboring  as  a  refoi-mer,  he  was,  no  doubt,  accustomed,  when 
speaking  of  himself,  to  adopt  a  tone  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  the  hypeAolical  language  of  the  East,  cannot  be  pronounced  en- 
tirely free  from  the  change  of  a  selfexaltation,  inconsistent  with  -the 
essence  of  Christian  humility.  He  thus  writes  6)  one  of  the  commu- 
nities :  "  Suffer  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  no  man ;  but  be  assured 
that  you  have  received  these  doctrines  from  God ;  for  we  write  you 
out  of  the  full  conviction  of  our  hearty.  For  I  am  the  porter,  and 
the  good  shepherd,  and  the  leader  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the 
light  of  the  house  of  God.  I,  too,  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world ;«  for  .though  I  may  be  absent  iq  the  body,  yet 

•    *  Which  words  are  important,  as  sefr-  re  xai  tn^yayovtra.  Phot.  1. 1,  c.  22.  pag. 

ing  to  fix  the  geographical   point  from  120.    Of  couzse,  all  these  good  traits  in  a 

which   hi9    labors    commencea   and  .  ex-  heretic  were  bat  a  hypocrite's  mask,  worn 

tended.  for  tiie  purpose  of  enabling   him  more 

'  *Anb  avaro^Mv  Kot  fiixpi  ^vafiuv  koI  easily  to  carry  on  his  deception.' 

[lind)  73op/5df  koI   (fitxpt)   votqv   Idpafiov  *  Phot  L  p.  108. 

Kfjpvaauv  rd  eia^iXiov  rov  Xpiaroy  role  •,Peter  of  Sicily  says,  p.  6:  ;^:aXeffdv  rd 

kfiolc  yovaai  ^apijaai.    Pet  Sic  p.   60.,  fi^  awapiraa^yvai  in'  avrdv  tovq  drrXova- 

where  the  words  are  cited  ihore  fnfly  and  ripov^t  <J*ort  nuvra  rd  rov  eiayye^ov  koZ 

accurately  than  in  Photius  1. 1,  p.  112.  tuv  diro<rr6?M)  Xoyia  diaXeyovrau 

»  Phot.  1. 1,  p.  130.  '  So  Peter  of  Sicily  reproaches  him  for 

*  Kal  raneivdv  fy&oc  Kol  de^tutreac  xo-  leading  astray  many  monks,  priests,  and 

T€<rxT)(MrixsiievoQ  rpoirog  Koi  ^fieporrjc  oi  Levites.    See  p.  62.    • 

Toi>c  oUeiovg  viroawaivovaa  {should  doubt-  'Photins  I.  21,  p.  115,  cites  the  words 

less  read  iiroaaivovca)^  ftovovy  itXyi  Koi  only  thus  far;  but  the  epithet,  which  Ser- 

Toi>c  Tpaxprepov  (Sunceifiiwvc  ifiroXeaivovad  gins  here  applies  to  himself,  is  somewhat 
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I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit  ;''i  — *  and*  to  the  same^  commiiniiy,  at 
Coloma  in  Armenia,  he  writes:  '^Even  as  the  priikiitiye  communities 
received  their  shepherds  and  teachers,  so  you  also  have  received  the 
illuminating  torch,  the  cleai>shining  light,  the  guide-post  to  salva- 
tion."^  He  then  quotes  in  proof  Matthew  6:  22,  which  he  probably 
imderstood  somewhat  as  follows; — that  by  virtue  of  the  soundness 
of  the  eye  within  them,  of  the.  sense  for  divine  realities  awakened 
in  their  minds,  they  had  recognized  and  received  him  as  the  true 
light. 

IS  we  placed  certain  reliance  on  the  reports*  of  opponents,  we 
diould  be  compelled  to  believe  that  Sergius  pushed  his  s^-exaltation 
to  the  extreme  of  self-deification;  for  it^is  said  that  he  called  him- 
self the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  accusations  of  this  sort 
cannot  be  received  without  suspicion ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the 
intrinsic  improbability  of  the  tlung,  it  is  plain,  from  those  expressions 
of  the  PauUcians  in  which  men  were  disposed  to  find  such  predicates 
applied  to  Sergius,  how  widely  remote  &om  their  obvious  meaning 
was  the  way  in  which  they  were  interpreted.  The  Pavdicians  were 
accused  of  praying  in  the  name  of  Sergius,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  accustomed,  for  example,  to  seal  up  and  conclude  their 
ptitions  with  tho  phrase,  "  The  intercession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
DO  &vorable  to  us.  "3  But  assuredly  in  this  formula,  imitated  after 
the  words  in  Bomans  8:  26,  it  is  not  Sergius  who  is  designated  by 
the  name  Holy  Spirit;  but  either  a  mediating  intercession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  nearly  related  to  the  supreme  God,  is  pre-supposed ; 
or,  according  to  St.  Paul,  the'  mward  prayer  of  believing  aspiration  is 
considered  as  a  prayer  of  the  Holy  bpirit  hunself,  of  the  Sjiirit  of 
God  dwelling  m,  and  praying  fiwm,  tiie  hearts  of  beUevers.  If,  then, 
there  is  any  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  Sergius  set  himself  up  afl 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Paraclete,^  it  could  only  amount  to  tins,  that 
Sergius  represented  himself,  not  as  4he  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  the  Parar 
clete ;  while  his  opponents,  making  no  distinction  between  the  two, 
mismterpreted  the  language  of  Sergius,  as  if  he  understood  the  Para- 
clete  to  be  the  same  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  truth  was,  however, 
that  he  distinguished  these  two  forms  of  expression ;  and,  by  the 
Paraclete,  he  understood,  lijke  Mani,  an  enUghtened  teacher  promised 
by  Christ,  who  should  separate  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  from  all 
foreign  mixtures,  and  open  their  true  sense ;  and  as  such  a  teacher 
he  meant  to  be  regarded  hime^elf.  But  as  Sergius  did  not  think  him- 
self to  be  the  first  or  the  only  reformer  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 

softened  by  ite  connection  with  what  fol-  /ud*  ifuiv  etfu  irao'ac  rdc  ^/*ipO(  iuc  i^t 
lows,  whicn  is  to  be  foand  in  Peter  of  awreieia^  tov  alCwoc.  El  ydp  koX  t^  oi^ 
Sicily,  p.  64.  itari  uneifUt  aXXd  r^  itvevftart  ai)v  vfuv 

Tp6irov,  Tairag  di  riic  hrayye},iac  eiovtef  ^edg  r^f  elfmvc  *ffTat  fu^'  iftuv. 

mpd.  t$eov  ^apaeirSf  l/futc  ytlp  veireujfiivoi  *  He  calk  himself  ^fiirada  ^a^,  XOX' 

6vTec  hf  raic  Kapdi<uc  Vl"^  typm^qfjiep  vov  ^vovto, 

iulv,  6ti  6  ^pupdc  Kol  6  vot(i^  6  ttaXbg  *  'H  tit)(^  ro&  6yUiv  irvtCftarcc  Mum 

kpH,  bAriyhg  nxv  cufiarog  rov  Xpurrov  KtU  iifi&c.  Phot  1. 114. 

b  Av^voc  rot)  oIkuv  tov  .'&eoii  iyu  el/u  luU  *  See  Phot  L  I.  p.  111. 

YOL.  m.  22 
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and  therefore  could  not  have  called  himself,  in  .this  sense,  the  promised 
Paraclete,  bj  whom  believers  were  to  be  first  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  divine  truth,  freed  from  all  elements  of  error ;  we  must  suppose 
that,  while  he  recognized  the  earlier  teachers  of  the  Paolicians  in 
their  capacity  as  teachers,  he  still  designated  himself  as  the  great 
Teacher  whom  Christ  promised,  and  bj  whom  a  reformation  was  to  be 
effected  in  the  entire  church,  and  that  he  subordinated  them,  as  his 
Ibre-runners,  to  himself.  We  might  trace  this  in  his  designating  them 
as  simply  noifiiifag  x«i  didaaxdXovs  (pastors  and  teachers),  w^ile  he 
calls  himself  the  resplendent  lamp  (lifmae  ^ocii'^),  ^e  shining 
light  (Ivxwg.  cpcupatr)^  the  light-giving  star  (Xvx^oqiav^g  aaTi^Q)J  But 
opposed  to  this  view  is  the  fact,  that  he  represented  the  apostle  Paul 
as  the  great  teacher,  by  whom  alone  Christianity  was  to  be  exhibited 
in  its  true  hght ;  that,  compared  to  Paid,  he  placed  himself  only  on 
a  level. with  Tychicus,  and  that  he  aspured  at  nothing  higher  than. to 
bo  an  ambassador  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  holding  forth  not  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  wiadom,  but  those  of  his  miaster.^  It  is,  then, 
the  most  probable  supposition,  that  Sergius  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
garded as  either  the  Paraclete  or  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  that  certain 
e^tpressions,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  as  a  Paraclete  for  the  restoration  of  pure  Christianity,  led, 
by  a  misconception  of  their  import,  to  the  abovementioned  false  accu- 
sations.3 

The  active  labors  ef  Sergius  fell  within  a  period  which  at  first  was 
favorable  to  their  success.  It  was  when  the  Greek  emperor  Kicepho- 
rus,  who  reigned  near  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  refused  to 
be  employed  as  a  tool  of  the  hierarchy  for  the  persecution  of  the 
Paulicians ;  but  promised  them,  particularly  in  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia, 
freedom  and  security  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  faith.^  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  emperor  was  determined  to  this  milder  treat- 
ment of  the  Paulicians  by  his  impatience  of  the  domination  of  the 
clergy,^  or  by  different  principle^  from  those  which  ordinarily  prevailed 

^  See  Phot.  I.  98.  .  is    to   be   found    among    those    directed 

*  "A  6iayye?.^eL  fi^  r^f  abroi^  co^iac  eU  against  the  Bogomiles,  or  Bachites ;  if  by 

vcu,   Tov  6k  'dLdu^avToc  koI  afreoraAxorof  .  Tychicns,  there  mentioned,  we  aie  to  nn- 

JlavXov  irapayyeXfiara.     Photios  himself  derstand  Sergius.    He  is  Uiere  accused  of 

notices  the  inconsistency  of  Sergius,  in  applying  what  is  said  in  Scripture,  of  God 

assuming  such  lofty  epithets,  and  yet  re-  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  his 

presenting  himself  as  standing  in  this  sub-  own  spiritual  father,  to  one  of  the  Coir- 

ordigate  relation  to  St  Paul.    He  offers  phoeuses  of  this  sect,  and  of  perverting  the 

the  following,  not  very  natural,  explana-  language,  as  follows:  Tv;t«V»  ^V  ^turac 

tion.     Sergius,  he  says,  spoke  of  himself  rile  irepl  tov  i^eov  Koi  Tcarpdc  eri  il  na^ 

in  the  latter  way,  when  addressing  the  itEpl  roH  iyiov  nutv/iaroc  fi^aeic  tic  fdv 

!Bxoterics,  or. persona  who  were  yet  to  be  nvevfuiTiKbv  abrov  rrarepa  vapepftijvtwrav^ 

sained  over  to  the  sect ;  and,  in  the  former,  tl    See  Jacob!  Tollii  insignia  itinenurii 

ui  addressing  those' who  were  already  ini-  Italici.  p.  114. 

tiated  into  the  mysteries.    See  1. 1  p.  111.  '  See  Theophanes  Chronograph,  f.  413, 

This  far-fetched  explanation  is  at  once  re-  ed.  Paris. 

fated  by  the  fact,  that  all  these  epithets  *  Though  we  are  never  wpmranted  to 

are  undoubtedly  tfiken  from  epistles  of  Ser*  place  any  reliance  on  the  stories  told  by 

gins  addressed  to  entire  compiunities.  the  Byzantine  historians^his  bitter  enemies, 

^  Some  such  misconception,  probably,  concerning  his  connectioix  with  the  Paoli* 
gave  0(*casion  also  to  the  anathema  whidi 
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respecling  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with  false  teachers ;  for  it  is 
eertam  that  at  this  time  there  was  in  the  Greek  church  a  better-dis- 
posed minority,  who  considered  it  an  michristian  procedure  to  perse- 
cute heretics  with  the  sword ;  and  who  declared  it  contrary  to  the  vo- 
cation of  priests  to  be  the  occaaon  of  bloodshed,  it  being  their  duty 
simply  to  lead  the  erring,  if  possible,  to  repentance.  It  was  this  mi- 
nority, who,  when  Michael  Guropalates,  the  next  emperor,  was  induced^ 
by  the  influence  of  Nicephorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to 
threaten  these  heretics  with  the  punishment  of  the  sword,  endeavored^ 
by  arguments  of  this  kiiid,  to  avert  the  execution  of  the  order.^  And 
one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  church  faith,  and  fanatical 
supporters  of  image-worship,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  students'  monas- 
tery at  Constantinople,  may  be  considered  the  representative  of  this 
Chnstianly  disposed  minority.'  To  Theophilus,  a  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  had  declared  that  to  kill  the  Manichaeanswas  a  glorious  woric,  hq 
writes,  ^' What  sayst  thou  7^ — Our  Lord  has  forbidden  this  in  the 
gospels,  Matt.  18:  29,  lest  in  rooting  out  the  tares,  the  wheat  might 
be  gathered  up  with  them.  .  Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest. 
How  then  canst  thou  call  the  rooting  up  of  the  tares  a  glorious 
work  ?  "  He  then  quotes,  in  confirmation^  of  his  views,  a  fine  passage 
from'  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  on  the  gospel  of  Matthew;,'*  after 
which  he  goes  on  to  say :  ^^  Nor  ought  we  to  pray  agmr^st  the  teacherd 
of  error :  much  rather  are  we  bound  to  pray  for  them,  as  our  Lord 
when  on  the  cross  prayed  for  those  who  knew  not  what  they  did.  At 
tins  late  day  men  should  no  longer  s^peal  to  the  examples  of  Phineas 
and  of  Elijah ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  difierent  stages 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament : «—  and  when  the  disci{des  would 
have  acted  in  that  spirit  (against  the  Samaritans)  Christ  expressed  his 
displeasure  that  they  should  depart  so  f&r  from  that  meek  and  gentle 
Spirit,  whose  disciples  they  ought  to  have  been."  Citing  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  2:  25,  he  remarks,  '^  We  ought  not  to  punish,  but  to  instruct,  the 
ignorant.  Rulers,  indeed,  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  but  neither  do 
ihey  bear  it  to  be  used  against  those,  against  whom  our  Lord  had  for- 
bidden it  to  be  used.  Their  dominion  is  over  the  outward  man ;  and 
it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  punish  those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes 
against  the  outward  man.  But  ^A^'r  power  of  punishing  has  no  refer- 
ence to  what  is  purely  inward;  — this  belongs  exclusively  to  their 
provmce,  who  have  the  cure  of  souls,-— and  these  can  only  threaten 
spiritual  punishments,  such  for  example,  as  exclusion  from  the  fellow* 
ship  of  the  church."* 

'The  Chronographer  TheophaneSf who  yvx^n^ xat ot^ptarticfK ^o,'&<H>9iaf iftifT^ao^ 

mentions  the  fact,  p.  4 19,  charges  those  who  koI  daifiovuv  Xarpeiac  imupxovTO^  XvTpov* 

maintained  this  groand  with  being  alto-  firvoL  rou  (i^ov(. 

gather  at  yariance  with  the  sacred  Scrip-  *  Of  this  remarkable  man  we  shall  have 

tares.    To  prove  this,  he  cites  the  example  more  to  say  in  the  following  Tolome. 

of  Peter;  who  canscd  the  death  of  Anamas  '  In  his  Letters,  IL  155. 

and  Sapphira  merely  for  a  fi&Isehood ;  of  ^  Horn.  47. 

Panl,  who  says,  Rom.  1:  32,  they  who  do  *  'Lufiaruv  ydp  &pxovTeCt  Toi>c  tv  roXf 

tach  things  are  worthy  of  death,  though  he  aufiariKoic  dXovToc  ^|dv  auroic  KoTiu^eiVf 

is  here  speaking  only  of  sins  of  the  flesh,  oix^  roic  iv  rf  (it  sHbald  read  oi^x^'  rodp 

Hue  <n>K  ivavriot  airuv  elev  ol  Toi>f  nturtfc  kv  rolx)  Kortl  ^vx^'  ruv  yap  ifvxup  upx^ 
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^  Yet,  sucli  mdividual  voices  could  avail  nothmg  against  the  dcAmnnift 
spirit.  Iconoclasts  and  image-worshippers  concurred  in  the  adoptioQ 
of  persecuting  measures  against  these  sects,  which,  in  the  meanwhile, 
continued  to  increase  and  spread ;  as  was  apparent  under  ibe  succes- 
sors of  Kicephorus,  the  emperors  Michael  Curopalates  (Khangabe), 
and  Leo  the  Armenian.  The  common  zeal  manifested  bj  himself  and 
those  heretics  against  image-worship  could  not  move  the  emperor  Leo 
the  Armenian  to  adopt ,  any  milder  measures  against  the  Paulicians ; 
but  perhaps  he  was  desirous  of  proving  his  zeal  for  thte  pure  doctrines 
of  the  church,  hj  persecutmg  that  obstinate  sect.  Thomas,  bishop  ef 
Neo-Gaesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  the  abbot  Paracondaces,  were^  ap- 
pointed inquisitors  over  the  Paulicians.  Those  who  manifested  repent^ 
ance  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  for  the  purpose 
of  being  instructed  and  reconcfled  to  the  churcb ;  the  rest  were  to  be 
put  to  the  sword.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  inquisitors  executed 
thbir  commission,  provoked  the  Paulicians  who  resided  in  the  city  of 
Cynoschora  in  Armenia,^  to  a  conspracy  agunst  them,  by  which  hoih 
were  cut  off.  After  this,  the  Paulicians  fled  to  the  parts  of  Armenia 
subject  to  the  Saracens,  by  whom  they  were  received  in  a  friendly 
manner,  as  enemies  of  the  iloman  empire.  The  Saracens  assigned  to 
their  use  a  town  called  Argaum.^  ThQ  £BrVorable  reception  which  these 
had  met  with,  and  the  persecutions  iu  the  Roman  empire,  induced  a 
constantly  increasing  multitude  to  take  refuge  in  the  same  parts ;  and 
Sergius  also,  their  leader,  fixed  his  residence  in  this  place.  Here 
they  gradually  formed  a  considerable  force  ;  and  makhig  inroads  into 
the  Soman  provinces,  dragged  away  many  as  captives,  whom  they  exh 
deavored  to  make  proselytos.  Sergius  disapproved  of  this,  and  enaeaY- 
ored  to  dissuade  his  people  from  the  practice  ;  but  his  advice  was  <Ss> 
regarded.  He  could  testify  that  he  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  all  this 
calamity.  Often  had  he  exhorted  them  not  to  make  prisoners  of  the 
Romans:  —  they  refused  to  hear  him.^  After  having  pursued  his 
labors  here  for  several  years,  Sergius,  wlule  employed  alone  on  one  of 
the  adjacent  mountains,  felling  timber  for  his  carpenter's  trade,  waa 
attacked  by  a  certain  Tzamo  of  Nicopolis,  a  fierce  zealot  for  flie 
church-doctrine,  and  assassinated,  A.  D.  835.^ 

Li  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pauliciani^  the  two  only  sour- 
ces of  information  furnish  but  very  meagre  accounts ;  and  from  these, 
it  is  impossible  to  form,  anything  like  a  complete  and  well-defined  na- 
tion of  their  character.  As  writers  assumed,  th^at  the  Paulicians  de- 
scended from  the  Manichd&ans,  the  mode  of  understanding  and    re- 

ruv  roOro,  uv  rh  KoXourr^pia  d^icfiot  Kot  mentioned.  The  inhabitants  are  called  bj 
at  Xoiiral  hriTifiiaC.    See  f.  497.  Fetros  Sicolas,  'ApyaovroL    To  tliis  com- 

'  01  Xeyofievoi  Kwox(^plT<Ut  Phot.  I.  p.    manity  Sei^gios  gives  the  name  of  Coloa- 
12S.     01  KaroiKoiwTeg  Kvifbc  lifv  x^P^i    sians.    Petr.  Sic.  p.  66. 
Petr.  Sicul.  p.  66,  which  communities  are        '  'Eyci  t«v  mlkuv  tovtqv  dvairtoc  tlfu, 
designated  by  Sergias  as  Oxe  Laodicean.        no^X^ycip  napifyyeXXtJv  abroti,  U  roB  alx" 

*  'Ap/oovv,  perhaps  Areas,  see  Gieseler,    fioXuriieiv  roi>c  ^Qfiaiov^  ^mar^ai,  jca2 
Iw  c.  p.  94, — unless  the  ^act  was  that  this    o^  in^Kovauv  fiot.    Petr.  Sic  62. 
town,  which  is  described  as  lying  on  a       *  See,  rospectinf  the-  chronolo^,  Oiesft> 
moantain,  received  it&  name  from ^he  moon- ^  ler^  remaiiu  in  the  above,  mentroned  £»> 
tain- Aigaens,  and  is  one  not  elsewhere'  say,  p.  100. 
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presenting  iiheir  doctrines  would  easily  be  made  to  wear  a  false  color 
of  Manichaeism.  Their  system  was  certiunly  fo^mded  on  dualistio 
principles ;  the  creation  of  the  sensible  world,  for  example,  was  refei^ 
red  only  to  the  evil  principle,  which  they  are  said  to  have  represented 
as  Uie  Demiurge.  But  since  in  all  the  older  Gnostic  systems,  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  was  considered  a  distinct  being  fconi  the  evil  princir 
]de,  while  in  the  Paulician  system,  the  Demiurge  as  the  principle  of 
evil  was  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  supreme  apd  perfect  Grod, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  distinction  between  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  evil  principle  was  really  held  by  them.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Pauliciand,  as  it  is  described,^  viz.  that  the  evil  spirit  or  the 
Demiurge  sprang  into  existence  out  of  darkness  and  fire,  may  doubtr 
lees  have  some  reference  to  such  a  distinction ;  for  this  two-fold  nature 
presupposes  two  elements,  whose  combination  formed  the  essence  ci 
the  Demiurge,  darkness,  the  proper  principle  of  evil,  and  fire,  the 
principle  of  the  sidereal  world,  both  opposed  to  the  spiritual  life -^  as 
in  the  Clementines,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  th^  Tzabeans  or  discifdes 
of  John.  Thus  the  Pauliciaos,  like  Marcion,  may  have  supposed 
three  fundamental  principles,  or  two  absolute  fundamental  principles, 
and  a  middle  one.  At  all  events,  they  themselves  considered  the 
distinction  between  a  Demiurge,  the  author  ;0f  the  sensible  creation, 
and  the  perfect  God,  &oip  whom  nothing  proceeds  but  the  spiritual 
world,  and  who  cannot  reveal  himself  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  the 
characteristic  mark  of  their  sect  as  compared  with  the  Catholic 
church.; — for  they  accused  the  latter  of  confounding  together  the 
Demiurge  and  the  perfect  God,  and  of  worshippmg  the  lonner  only. 
In  their  disputes  with  Catholic  Christians,  they  said  to  thi^m :  you  be- 
lieye  in  the  Creator  of  tiie  world ;  but  we  believe  in  him  of  whom  our 
Lord  says —  ^'  ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 
his  shape,"  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  revealed 
himself  in  the  Old  Testament,  John  5:  37.^  Photius  says,3  '<  that 
tiie  Paulicians  did  not.all  in  like  mamier  exclude  the  perfect  God  from 
participating  in  the  work  of  creation.  Some  ascribed  to  the  good 
God  the  creation  of  the  heavens ;  to  the  evil  principle,  the  creation 
of  the  earth  and  of  all  that  exists  betwixt  the  heavens  and  the  earth; 
otiiers  considered  tiie  heavens  themselves  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge." 
It  is  probable,  then^  that  the  Pau}icians,  affirmed  or  denied  that  the 
perfect  God  was  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  according  to  the  different 
senses  which  they  attached  to  tiiat  word.  K  by  heaven  was 
meant  the  visible  firmament,  the  starry  heaven,  this  the  Pai^cians 
reckoned  as  belon^ng  to  the  creation  and  kmgdom  of  the  Demiurge, 
and  opposed  to  it  the.creati<m  and  the  kingdom  of  the  perfect  Cbd. 
But  if  Dy  heaven  was  meant  the  spiritual  heaven,  beyond  the  sidereal 
wwld,  the*  re^on  of  tiungs  divine,  this  they  regarded  as  a  creatiiw 
wui  kingdom  of  the  perfect  God.  The  good  God  and  the  Demiur^ 
bad  ea(m  his  own  appropriate  heaven.^   We  may  thus  account  for  it, 

"PhotlLS.  »U.5. 

*  See  £bL  Sic.  p.  16.  ^  Aooording  to  the  iMeDMnt  of  H«r- 
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that  Photius,  bj  neglectmg  fo  dbtingiiish  the  difierent  senaes  of  Hbe 
term  ^'  heaven"  in  me  Pauhciaa  system,  mistook  a  different  mode  of 
expression  for  a  difference  of  opinions.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable,  that  a  difference  of  opinions  really  existed  within  the  sect 
at  an  early  period ;  grovring  out  of  the  more  or  less  decided  manner 
in^^hich  the  dualistic  system  was  received,  just  as  we  find  that  different 
opimons  were  entertained  on  this  point  among  kindred  sects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  According  to  the  Paulician  system, 
the  corporeal  world  proceeded  wholly  from  the  Demiurge,  who  formed 
i^  out  of  matter,  the  source  of  all  evil.  But  the  soul  of  man  is  of 
'  divine  origin,  containing  in  it  a  germ  of  life  akin  to  the  essence  of  the 
supreme  6od<  Th\is  human  nature  consists  of  two  opposite  princi- 
ples ;  but  this  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body  foreign  to  it  by  nature  in 
which  a|l  the  sensual  passions'  have  tbeir  root,  this  banishment  of  the 
sotd  into  a  sensible  world  which  fetters  and  confines  its  higher  essence, 
-»-a  world  which  has  proceeded  from  an  entirely  different  creator— 
this  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  tbe  supreme  and  perfect  Grod.  It 
can  only  be  the  work  of  that  enemy,  the  Demiurge,  who  seeks  to  bring 
down  the  divine  germs  of  life  into  his  own  kingdom  and  there  hold 
them  fi9ust.  '  Such  being  the  Paulician  system  of  the  universe,  we  must 
su{^)ose  they  had  a  corresponding  theory  of  the  ori^n  and  itature  of 
man.  Either  starting  with  the  doctrine  of  a  preexistence  of  soub, 
they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  was  constantly  drawing  away . 
these  souls  from  the  higher  world  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and 
confining  them  in  this  material  world ;  or  like  the  older  Syrian  Gnos- 
tics, they  must  have  held  that  the  Demiurge  had  at  the  beginning 
charmed  the  divine  germs  of  life  into  the  phenomenal  forms  of  the 
first  man,  a  being  created  after  some  image  of  the  higher  world  that 
hovered  before  him, —  which  germs  of  life^  now  proceeded  to  devel- 
opQ  themselves  in  humanity,  ^ving  birth  to  human  souls.  An  imp(»> 
tant  source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  opinion  of  Sergius  on 
this  point,  is  contained  in  a  fragment  ox  one  of  his  letters  preserved 
by  Photius  and  Peter  the  Sicilian,  but  which,  unfortunately,  in  Ae 
mutilated  state  in  which  it  has  come  to  us,  is  extremely  obscure. 
^^  The  first  fornication,  in  which  fiK>m  Adam  downward  we  are  all  en^ 
snared,  is  a  benefit ;  but  the  second  is  greater  (namely  a  greater  f(M> 
nication  or  sm,)  of  which  St.  Paul  savs :  '*  He  that  committeth  fornica- 
tion sinni^th  against  his  own  body,''  1  Corinth.  6:  18 J  To  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  Sergjus  m  these  lingular  words,  we  must 
take  them  in  connection  with  what  he  afterwards  writes,  though  not  in 
this -immediate  context.'  From  remarks  that  afterwards  occur,  we 
find  that  Sergius  here  interprets  the  term  no^eia  (fornication)  in  a 

taon^Bf  doctrine  by  the  Armenian  bishop  hrrU  ^ff^  ic  ^tf-  ifoi  6  Air6aToXof  d  irap- 

Esnig,  of  the  fifth  centarr,  which  ProfesBor  veCov  elc .  rd  l6iov  oiUfia  AftapToifu,    Sea 

Kenmann  has  translated  in  IHgen's  Zeit-  Phot  L  p.  117.  Fetr.  Sicul.  p.  68. 
schrift  ftir  die  historische  Theoloeie  IV.  B.        '  The  words :  ^fulc  kofih/  aCtua  xpt^ro^ 

JL  Stfick,  the  perfect  God  lias  his  seat  in  el  rif  6h  i^ffrarai  rw  napaoaeeuw  noi 

the  third  heavens.  aO/ianf  rw  xp^orov,  Tcvriori  ruv  kft&v^ 

*'H  vpiiTTi  nopveiOf  ^  U  ro9  Atfdft  ire-  dftapravei,  &ri  irpo^rpfx^i  T9tc  tnpodidao* 

puuffu&a,  \i)tgy€oUi^  f  ilk  6mnifM  fu^iw  Ko^aOci  cot  iac$i^el  role  iryuuvwai  Xoryoit. 
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spiritual  sense,  as  denoting  the  fall  from  the  Supreme  God,  from  the 
true  body  of  Christ,  i.  e.  the  fall  from  the  true  Christian  church,  sub- 
sisting among  the  Paulicians,  and  from  the  purely  Christian  doctrines 
handed  down  in  that  sect, — the  falling  back  into  the  eorrupt  church, 
which  belongs  to  the  Demiurge.  Now  if  the  whole  ^ould,  in  like 
manner,  be  interpreted  spiritusdly,  we  must  understand  what  is  said 
of  Adam's  ftoQfeia  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  since  Adam's  disloyalty  to 
the  Supreme  God  could  be  in  no  way  a  benefit  either  to  hnn  or  to 
liis  posterity,  even  according  to  the  system  of  Sergius,  this  disloyalty 
can  only  mean  a  rebellion  against  the  Demiurge.  And  we  should 
then  have  the  following  train  of  ideas :  The  Demiurge  endeavored  to 
hold  the  first  man  in  complete  bondage.  He  was  not  to  come  to  any 
consciousness  of  his  higher  nature^  lest  he  should  begin  to  aspire 
after  something  beyond  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge.  Hence  the 
command  which  forbade  him  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  i£e  knowledge  of 
good  and  eyil.  But  Adam  was  disobedient ;  and  this  disobedience 
pS  his,  this  no^sfa^  by  which  he  broke  his  bond  of  servitude  to  the  De- 
miurge, was  the  cause  whereby  he  and  his  race  attained  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  higher  nature,  transcending  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demiurge  ;  —  and  therefore^  he  might  rightly  describe  it  as  a  benefit ; 
mce  it  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  redemption,  afterwards 
to  follow.  Still,  however,  the  phrase  mQixuiie^a  t^  noifpeiai^  (we  are 
enveloped  in  the  fornication)  does  not  seem  to  harmonisse  so  well  with 
this  spuitual  mode  of  explanation ;  inasmuch  as  the  phrase  denotes 
something  tiiat  is  worn  about,  or  that  cleaves  to  the  person.  We 
should,  have  to  understand  it^  then,  metonymically.  Qihe  consequences 
of.  tiiis  ^'  fornication"  of  the  first  man,.  wUch  turned  out  to  be  a  bene- 
fit to  him  and  to  his  posterity,  passed  over  to  us  —  which  however 
would  not  be  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  the  words.  Nor  in 
§trict  propriety,  are  we  bqund  or  warranted  to  ezplm  evei^ythine 
spiritualiy  in  order  to  m^et  the  sense  of  Sergius ;  for  however  forced 
and.  tortuous  the  methods  j>f  allegorizing  mterpretation  which  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  writers  of  this  class,  still  it  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed even  of  Ser^u3,  that  he  would  understand  those  words  of  8t; 
I^aul  as  by  themselves  considered  denoting  spiritual  fomipation. 
This  would  be  too  preposterous.  Most  probably,  he  understood  the 
words  in  the  first  place  literally ;  as  warning  against  ^^  fomicatioil"  m 
ike  proper  sense ;  a.  warning  which  would  not  appear  superfluous 
even  to  those  strict  upholders  of  moral  purity,  the  Paulicians.'  But 
then  in  conformity  wim  the  principles  of  the  allegorizing  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, he  added  a  spiritual  ejqxwition  of  the  same  words,  as  d^ 
notmg  the  fell  from  pure  doctrine,  a  spiritual  ^^  fomication."^ 
By  these  remarks  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  Adam's  nofPBia  also, 

*  It  18  manifestljpenrerting  the  langiAige  '  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  P«- 

of  Serviofl,  to  infer  from  it  u  Petnu  Sica-  tnis  Sicnlna  after  citing  the  first  words, 

liu  does,  that  Servius  did  not  consider  the  says,  hrayetc  /^ywv,  tih^efore  does  not  dta 

mpveia  to  be  a  sin,  bat  soogfat  to  jnstify  it  the  words  in  their  entire  cpnuectiolki  bal 

We  see  from  this  example,  what  reason  we  has  left  out  something  intervening. 
luiTe  to  be  cantions  in  admitting  all  that  le 
said  ^gidnst  the  Fanlicians. 
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refers  primarily  to  that  of  the  body.  We  might  then  miderstand  hmi 
as  follows :  Sergius  considered  the  carnal  connection  of  Adam  and 
Eve  as  a  aogveia,  as  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  rin, 
however,  was  still  a  benefit,  since  it  led  to  the  evolution  and  the  mnl- 
tipUed  individualization '  of  the  germ  of  divine  life  in  humanity.  Or 
we  must  suppose,  that  he  considered  the  union  of  the  soul  with  a  body 
formed  out  of  matter,  as  ar  ftoQpeia ;  in  which  case,  the  connection  of 
thought  would  be  as  foUows:  The  Demiurge  succeeded  in  enticing  a 
heavenly  soul  down  into  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  from  this,  sprung  ajl 
other  human  souls.  This  soul  was  the  mother  pf  all  spiritual  life  in 
humanity.  Now  since  according  to  this  view  aa  well  aa  the  other  the 
spiritual  life  in  humanity  was  evolved  to  multipUed  and  manifold  indb 
viduality,  and  since  by  this  means  also  the  way  was  prepared  for  tiie 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  this  noQreia  might  be 
regarded  as  a  benefit.  The  phrase  ttegMeifie&a  tiiv  noQ^uiav  certainly 
agrees  peculiarly  well  with  this  explanation ;  for  the  "  enveloping  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,"  repeated  at  the  birth  of  every  man,  might 
thus  be  described  as  a  TtsQixeia&ai  r^  noQPsiav, 

The  assotnption  of  an  original  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God,  conr 
stitutes  an  essential  difference,  very  important  in  its  consequences, 
between  the  Paulician  and  the  strictly  Marcionite  doctrine.  Hence 
the  Patilicians  held  to  an  enduring  connection  between  these. soul^ 
originally  related  to  God,  and  the  supreme  God,  from  whom  they 
sprung,  —  a  connection  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  power  of  the  Demi- 
urge. They  -supposed  an  original  revelatipn  of  God,  implicitly  con- 
tamed  in  every  soul  banished  into  the  creation  of  the  Demiurge  — a 
power  of  reaction  against  the  Demiurge's  influence.  The  God  of  the 
spiritual  world  enlightens  every  man  that  comes  into  tins  worid  ;  — -  so 
they  explained  the  words  in  ih&  introduction  to  John's  gospel.*  To 
this,  doubtless,  they  referred  all  manifestations  of  the  seiise  of  tmSi 
in  human  nature.  It  depends  on  man's  will^  whether  to  yield  himself 
up  to  the  power  of  sin,  and  so  continually  to  depress  the  germ  of 
divine  life  in  his  soul,  or  to  follow  out  tiiat  awakening  revelation 
of  God,  and  so  imfold  to  ever  increasmg  freedom  and  power  the 
genn.of  divine  life  within  him.-  But  however  low  man  may  sink, 
stilly  by  virtue  of  his  nature  thus  related  to  God,  he  cannot  be  utterly 
dispossessed  of  that  eternal  revelation  of  God.  The  enemy  —  say 
the  P!au]ician8'-»^  has  not  so  completely  enthralled  even  the  souls  rf 
those,  who  have  voluntarily  abandoned  themselves  to  his  power,  that 
their  darkened  minds  are  left  without  the  power  of  ever  Wning  to  a 
ray  from  the  light  of  truth ;  for  the  good  God  always  was,  is,  and 
shall  be ;  there  can  never  be  a  time  in  which  he  may  not  reveal  him- 
«elf.> 

We  may  eaoly  gather,  from  wKat  has  been  said,  that  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  womd  hold  an  important  place  in  the  Paulician  syst^a. 

^  See  Photiiu  I.  n.  p.  169.  dtcfiy  irpdc  fOfSsftiav  bloc  rnc  &Xif^eiac  id- 

*  Photins  1.  IL  c  3.    OMi  yhp  <fM*  o&ro    yXtfif   roic   iaKoriff/iivovc   hrurtpe^eff^iif 

MoreicpiTjfatv  oi)ih  rCnf  U6vtqv  irpt>6e6ii-    ort  6  dyw^df  ^eb^  ^  dtl  Koi  kon  Mi  19^ 
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Single  rays  of  the  revelation  of  the  incomprehensible  God,^  falling 
upon  the  darkness  of  souls  held  bound  in  die  kingdom  of  the  Demi- 
urge, would  not  suffice  to  raise  their  imprisoned  souls  to  perfect  cooh 
munion  with  the  Supreme  Bemg,  and  to  perfect  freedom.  The  good 
Qod  must  reveal  himself  in  some  better  way  to  mankind,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  communion  with  himself ,  and  to  release  them  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Demiurge.  This  was  done  by  the  Redeemer. 
Of  the  views  entertained  by  Sie  Paulicians  respecting  the  person  and 
nature  of  Christ,  no  exact  accounts  have,  indeed,  been  preserved. 
But  thus  niuch  is  certain,  They  taught  that  he  came  down  as  a  heav* 
enl^  being,  from  the  heaven  of  the  good  Grod,  from  that  highei:  world, 
which  is  tlie  source  and  fountain  of  all  divine  life,  —  l£e  celestial 
city  of  God,  —  and  tibat  he  ascended  again,  after  having  completed 
his  work  on  earth,  to  his  heavenly  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  faithful  in  union  with  the  same.^  The  doctrine  of  the  PauUciana 
touching  matter,  and  the  material  body,  would  not  allow  them  to 
attribute  to  our  Saviour  a  body  of  ihis  earthly  material,  ance  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  his  perfect  impeccability,  and  since  the 
divine  cannot  enter  into  any  sort  lof  fellowship  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  Still  they  did  not  fall  into  absolute  Docetidm ;  but,  lik» 
the  Yalentinians,  they  seem  to  have  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  a  body 
resembling  the  earthly  only  in  appearance,  a  body  of  higher  8taSy 
which  he  brought  with  him  fix)m  heaven,  and  trith  which  he  passed 
through  Mary  as  through  a  channel,  without  receiving  any  portion  of" 
it  from  her.3  And  here  we  must  remember,  that  the  native  countcy 
of  the  Paulicians  was  Armenia.'  Now,  in  the ^ Armenian  church, 
Monophysitism  was  the  predominant  fiiith,  but  the  system  was  under- 
stood and  received  in  two  different  ways.  It  had  its  moderate  and 
its, extreme  party. ^  The  former  made  use  of  the.  following  formt).- 
kry :  Christ  subsists  of  two  natures ;  9nd  they  taught  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  actual  union  of  the  two  natures,  it  was -necessary  to  sup- 
pose in  him  but  one  nature,  as.  well  as  one  persoA.;  —  the  one  nature 
•f  the  incarnate  Logos;  —  and  by  so  doing,  they  were  enabled  to 
distinguish  without  separating  tiie  divine  and  human  predicatea,  inti- 
mately united  in  this  one  nature — and  in  this  way  to  approximate 
somewhat  more  nearly  to  the  Catholic,  system  of  fiedth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  followers  of  the  otber^  ultra-Monophysite  view,  on  account 
of  tiieir  extreme  statements,  pakicularly  their  Aphtharto-Docetism, 
were  charged  by  the  other  party  with  embracing  Docetic  errors.^ 
They  feared  to  concede  a  resemblance  of  essence  between  the  body 
of  Christ  and  other  human  bodies;  —  to  ascribe  to  the  Redeems 
paasiones  secundum  camem  sive  per  camem.'    They  would  not  say : 

'  It  is  described,  as  the  aoparoc  and  dico-  *  See  the  traet  of  John  Ozniensis  against 

TaX/ffTToc.    Phot  It.  l47.  these  nltra-Monophysites :  Joann^  pzni* 

'  Hence  the  expression :  if  ndi/^yta  '&eo-  ensis  contra  phantastioos,  p.  111. 

rdxDC,  iv  4  tkn^^ev  luU  k§^X&ev  6  xih  'L.  c.  Ne  forte  duas  nataras  in  nno 

pcsc.  Christo  innnere  videamnr,  sed  ipBnmmet 

*At*  air^c  ^  ^f^  ffo^^voc  dUkijhr^evai.  yerbnm  diyinnm  erat,  quod  ntraqne.  tua 

Fhot  L  7.  hnmana  torn  divina  obibat 

*  See  Vol.  n.  p.  558.  ■ 
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tx  Yirginei  incamatas,  but  in  virgine.)  Now,  in  these  idtrarMono^ 
phjsite  forms  of  phraseology,  die  doctrine  of  the  Paulicians  oon- 
cernkg  the  person  of  Christ,  might  easily  find  a  ppint  of  attach- 
ment. 

■  Nor  had  the  Paulicians,  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  any  induce- 
ment or  occasion  to  fall  in  with  the  worship  of  Mary ;  on  the  other 
haixid,  they  must  have  felt  themselves  more  imperiously  called  upon 
to  combat  it,  in  proportion  as  a  superstition  so  hateM  to  them  be- 
came attached  to  this  theory.  To  turn  away  their  opponents  from 
this  object  of  idolatrous  veneration,  they  appealed  to  those  passages 
of  the  gospel  history,  which  seem  to  intimate,  that  Mary  bore  other 
sons  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,^  a  kind  of  argument  which,  if  they  con* 
rfdered  marriagie  intercourse  and  the  begettmg  of  children  irrecon- 
cilable with  perfect  holiness,  must  have  been  considered  decisive,  at 
their  own  point  of  view.  Peter  the  Sicilian  says,^  they  were  so 
i^teful  against  Mary,  as  not  to  aBow  her  a  place  even  among  the 
good  and  virtuous.  From  this  We  may  infer,  that  they  resorted  to 
various  passages  of  the  gospel  history  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the* 
teli^ous  character  of  Mary,  ibr  example,  the  weakness  of  her  £uth^ 
]&  an  unfavorable  light.'  '  . 

Entertaining'  such  notions  as  they  did  of  the  nature  of  Christ^ 
body,  the  Paulicians  could  not,  of  cotisse,  suppose,  that  it  was  capa^ 
ble  of  being  affected  by  any  kind  of  suffering.  Christ,  by  virtue  of 
his  divine  dignify,  was  raised  above  suffering.  In  all  probability  they 
taught,  that  the  Demiurge,  finding  that  the  life  and  labors  of  Christ 
threatened  destruction  to  his  kingdom,  incited  his  servants  to  crucify 
him;  but  that  his  purpose  was  frustntted,  because  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  the  higher  nature  oC  his  body,  was  secure  against  all  outward  in- 
jury. Perhaps,  however,  like  the  Manichseans,  they  at  the  same 
tame  ascribed  a  symbolical  limport  to  the  crucifi^on  of  Christ,''^ 
holding  that  Christ,  with  his  divine  life,  descended  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Demiurge,  and  diffused  himself  through  it.  This  would  appear 
probable,  from  the  fedt,  tha^t  the  Paulicians  wore  always  ready  to 
venerate  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  stretching  forth  his 
hands  in  the  form  of  tbe  cross.^  But  A^  w^eriap  of  Christ  could, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  have  contributecTnothmg  to  the  work  of 
iredemption ;  nor,  is.  it,  indeed,  probable,  that,  the  idea  of  Ood's  pui^ 
itive  justice,  which  required  that  Christ  should  suffer,  had  any  j^ace 
in  their  system.  They  were  opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  the 
worship  of  a  mere  bit  of  wood,  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  male- 
factors,^-—the  sign  of  a  curse.  Gal.  8:  18.    Nothing  of  this  port  could 

*  L.  c  xp^^^t  ^f  Ureivact  ^ol,  rdc  X^^P^  ^^ 

'  Phot  I.  22.  trravpucdv  r^tm  Siexofia^e.  InkigniA  itiner. 

'  Fag.  18.     UriSi  'Kfv  kv  ^tk^  tuv  iyO"  Ital.  pag.  144.  . 

^(jv  uv&fKivuv    Titrmv  ifir^x^^   dmap*  *  The  expression  tcoKovpyciv  6pyQpov^  in 

v&fuidti.  Photias  (l.  c.  7.  p.  23.),  is  objure.    Pro- 

*Ka2  y^  aiirdc  etc  trravpou  v^ua.rH^  perlydt  should  mean  an  instnunent  used 

^trtpar  kkriir'Kaoe,  and  in  tiie  anaithemas  bj  bad  men. .  Thns,  they  who  threaten 

published  by  J.  ToUins,  the  Paattoians  &«  others  with  such  tortures,  would  be  <!onsi- 

described   as  voowrtc  iwrl  arovpov  'rdv  deisdas  ^e  Kokoipyoi]  bat  this  does  not 
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have  been  said  by  the  PauliciaDS^  in  case  they  received  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  redemptiye  sufferings. 

They  were  for  restoring  &e  life  and  manners  of  the  church  to  apos- 
tolic simplicity.  l!hey  maintained  that  by  the  multiplication  of  exter- 
nal rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  dominant  church,  the  true  life  of  reli- 
gion had  declined.  They  combatted  the  inclination  to  rely  on  the 
magical  effects  of  external  forms,  particularly  the  sacraments.  In- 
deed, they  went  so  far  on  this  side  as  wholly  to  reject  the  outward  cel- 
ebration of  the  sacraments.  They  maintamed  that  it  was  by  no  means 
Christ's  intention  to  institute  the  baptism  by  water  as  a  perpetual  ordi- 
nance, but  that  by  baptism  he  meant  only  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
for  by  his  teachings  he  communicated  himself,  as  the  living  water,  for 
the  tiiorough  cleansing  of  the  entire  human  nature.^  So  too  they 
bold,  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh  and  drinking  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
consisted  simply  in  the  coming  into  vital  union  with  him  through  his 
doctrines,  his  word,  which  were  hisirue  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  not 
sensible  bread  and  sensible  wine,  but  Jxis  words,  which  were  to  be  the 
same  for  the  spui  that  bread  and  wine  are  for  the  body,  which  he  de- 
signated as  his  flesh  and^blood.^  Yet,  if  we  may  credSt  the  report  of 
Photiu3,3  the  Pauliciaos,  when  attacked  by  any  serious^  illness,  were  in 
the  habit  of  {^ing  upon  themselves  a  cross  of  wood,  which,  when 
they  recovered,  they  thre^  aside.  Nor  can.  there  be  any  doubt  that 
they  allowed  their  children  to  be  baptized  by  priests  who  lived  among 
them  as  captives ;  though  they  affirmed  that  all  this  might  profit  -the 
body  but  not  the  soul.  If  tiiis  be  so,  we  must  try  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulieians  in  some  such  way  as  follows.^ 
They  heard  a.  great  deal  said  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  cros8> 
and  of  baptism  in  the  healing  of  diseases.  Many  of  the  uneducated 
Paulieians  may  have  viritnessed  with  their  own  eyes  appearances  of  this 
sort,  which  they  attributed  to  causes  that  had  no  existence.  Now  as 
they  ascribed  to  the  Demiurge  a  power  over  the  sensible  world,  so  they 
might  say  her^,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  case  of  the  pretended  miracles 
of  the  saints^  t^t  these  outwdrd  works,  performed  by  the  servants  of 
the  Demiurge,  possessed  a  virtue  frQm  him  which  extended  to  the 
reUef  of  the  body ;  though  it  could  not  reach  the  inner  life,  which  lay 
beyond  the  Demiurge's  province.  But  even  if  we  admit  that  Phdtius 
does  not  report  in  this,  story  a  blind  rumor,  yet  we  must  doubtless  un- 
derstand what  he  says,  a^  true  only  ef  individuals,  and  imeducated 
persons,  who  m  the  hour  of  distress  were  involuntarily  governed  onee 
more  by  the  ancient  faith ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  to  derive  fron^ 
his  language  any  connected  theory  applying  to  the  conduct  of  the  Paulir 
cians  generally. 

They  undoubtedly  considered  the  confounding  together  of  Christian, 
Jewish  and  political  elements  as  the  cause  of  the  corruptions  of  the 

give  90  good  a  sense,  as  when  we  take  it  ^i^rotc  cr^fiov  M  rov  Stifcvav,  dX^  ovfifto^ 

«Uiptically  to  mean  an  insfemment  fot  the  Xuuic  rd  pfifiara  aOroO  airtoic  ididov,  6f 

ponishnient  of  evU  doers.           •  ^rou  KtU  oivov. 

>  Phot  I.  9.  •  I.  c.  9.  p.  29. 

'  Phot  L  d.    Fetr.  Sic.  18,  'On  oiK^v  «In  like  manner  Gieseler. 
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dominant  church ;  fhey  were  defflroos  of  l»i&^g  back  the  siinplidfy 
of  the  Apostolic  church ;  hence  they  styled  themselves  the  Cattiolic 
church,  Christians,  ;^^ur70ffoii7oec,i  as  oontradistmguished  &om  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Roman  state  religion  Qiofuuwg^.  They  strove  to  fol- 
low the  pattern  of  apostolic  simplicity  in  all  their  ordinances,  and  care- 
fully avoided  everylhing  that  approached  to  a  resemblance  of  Jewish 
or  pagan  rites.  Hence  they  never  called  their  places  of  assembly 
temples  (foot  or  M^a»)  which  suggested  the  image  of  Jewish  or  pa- 
gan temples  —  but  gave  them  the  more  unpretending  name  of  ora- 
tories (jtQogwxat)^  from  which  too  we  may  gather,  Ihat  with  them 
prayer  constituted  the  most  essential  part  of  divine  worship.  Amcmg 
other  corruptions  of  the  Christian  element,,  they  certainly  counted  ako 
the  Christian  priesthood,  founded  on  tiie  pattern  of  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Tti&j  recognized  it  as  belon^g  to  the  peculiar  esaenoe 
of  Christianity,  thai  it  aimed  to  establish  a  higher  fellowship  of  life 
among  men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  tolerating  no  such  distinctions  as 
the  existing  ones  between  clergy  or  priests  and  laity.  They  had 
among  them,  it  is  true,  persons  who  administered  ecclesiastical  offices, 
but  these  like  the  rest  were  to  be  looked  upou  as  members  of  the  oom> 
munities.  Thpy  were  distinguished  from  others  neither  by  dress, nor  by 
any  other-  outward  mark.^  The  names,  Dlso^  of  their  church  officers 
were  so  chosen,  as  to  denote  the  pecuKarity  of  iheir  vocation,  which 
was  to  administer  the  office  of  spiritual  teachings  to  the  escluaion  of 
all  sacerdotal  prerogatives.  Hence  they  rejected,  the  name  Uquc 
and  also-  nQea^vtiQoi,  since  even  this  latter  was  too  Jewish  for  tiiem, 
suggesting  to  their  minds  the  presbyters  of  4he  Jewish  sanhedrim  as- 
sembled for  the  condemnation  of  Christ.^  At  the  head  of  the  sect 
sfood  the  general  teachers  and  reformers,  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  such  as  Constantine  and  Sergius.  These  were  distinguished  by 
the  titie  of  aposties  or  prophets.  Sergius  counts  four  of  them.^  Next 
followed  the  class  called  oifiMKaXM  and  noifuree  (teachers  and  pas- 
tors) ;  then  the  itinerant  messengers  of  the  faith,  cvrixdfifwt^  —  com- 
panions of  those  divinely  illuminated  heads'  ov^  tiie  entire  sect, 
truned  under  their  influence,  and  regarded  as  Hving  organs  for  the 
communication  of  the  spirit  which  proceeded  from  them :  next,  the 
nliraQioty  copyists,  probably  so  called,^  because  it  was  their  business  to 
multiply  and  dissemiujate  the  religious  records^  which  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  the  sect ;  ^v  they  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est moment  that  all  under  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  £vine 
Spirit,  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  draw  directiy  from  the  genuine 
records  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  probable  that  on  these 

*  The  name  xP^frroiroXiTai  in  the  anath-    AaotJ  ^nfveariaavro.    Petrus  Siculus  names 
ffmas  of  the  Eaohites  in  ToUios,  p.  122.         (p.  20)  among  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Fk^ 

•  Phot  I.  9.  Udans,  Td  rot)(  irpeafivripovc  t^c  itdcXtiai- 
''Phot  L  p.  81.     O^re  axfifioTi^  ofre    or  afrorptireff^ai,  art  oi  wpeirfivTepoi  kot^ 

iiairy,  oire  rivl  dX}^  rp6frfi>  j^iov  aefivdre-  rav  Kvpiov  .^rwi^^p^ffav  Koi  duk  tovto  ck 

pov  kniTtkovvTL  Td  did^opov  airCtv  irpdj-  rd  XP^  ai>roi>c  bvofi^ea&ai, 
ifA^of  hrideUvwrai..  •  Photons,  p.  116. 

^  Phot  L  p.  81.    Aion  tb  icard  XptaroO       '  Qieseler  aptly  compares  th^m  with  tbs 

€widpiw  ol  i^ecf  jco^  iFptapirepoi  tvC  >^pa^^iarejf  of  the  New  Testament. 
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Botaiies  devolved  more  especiallj  the  daty  of  exponnding  the  Scrip- 
tareB.  As  no  other  individual,  after  the  death  of  Sergius,  attained  to 
such  eminence  of  authority,  as  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  as  a 
prophet  called  to  guide  the  whole  community,  so  it  was  his  immediate 
disciples,  the  tJwixd^fAoi  (associate  itinerants),  who,  in  the  possession 
of  an  equal  authority,  now  took  the  first  place  in  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  -sect.  To  these  latter,  the  preservers  and  expounders 
of  the  written  word  were  originally  subordinate.^  But  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  generation  of  those  immediate  disciples  and  bearers 
of  the  Spuit,  were  removed  by  death,  the  notaries,  who  had  most 
careAiUy  studied  the  written  records  of  the  reli^on,  in  search  of  a 
lule  for  the  trying  of  spirits,  and  who  were  most  practised  in  expound- 
ing their  sense,  acquired  the  highest  authority.  Subordinate  t6  the 
learned  in  the  Scriptures,  were  those  who  only  spoke  by  immediate 
inspiration.  The  knowledge  obtamed  by  the  study  of  the  religious 
records  stood  in  higher  repiute  than  immediate  inspiration  without  such 
knowledge  .3  In  addition  to  these  officers,  we  find  a  class  called 
aararoiy  the  meaning  of  which  term  cannot  be  so  exactly  deter* 
mined*  The  word  reminds  us  of  cunatew,  in  1  Oor.  4:  1,  fix)m 
which  probable  it  was  formed,  to  denote  the  life  of  missnonaries,  trav- 
elling irom  one  place  to  another  and  expoeied  to  manifold  persecutions. 
Henc^  we  may  gather,  that  this  titie  was  employed  to  designate  a 
higher  class  of  tiie  avpixd^fUH.  This  accords  perfectly  with  Hie  ac- 
count given  of  them  by  Photius,'  who  says  they  were  the  elect  portion 
of  the  disciples  of  Sergjus.*  One  of  them  led  the  Cynochorites  in 
the  above  mentioned  conspiracy  against  the  emperor's  commissioners ; 
but  in  so  doing,  he  certainly  departed  from  the  principles  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

In  respect  to  «the  morality  of  the  Paulicians,  we  find  that  their  op- 
ponents—  among  whom  may  be.  reckoned  Johannes  Ozniensis,*  ac- 
cuse them  of  allowing  themselves  in  unnatural  lusts  and  incestuous  con- 
nections. It  is  obvious  to  remark  however^  that  littie  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  accusations  coming  from  the  mouths  of  excited  advep* 
saries.  Such  bad  reports  concerning  the  religious  meetings  of  sects 
accounted  heretical  are  to  be  met  witii,  in  every  age  of  l£e  church. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  in  the  present  case,  the  no  less  common  charge 
of  infanticide,  and  of  magical  rites  performed  ^th  the  blood  of 
children.  We  have  already  observed  how  a  single  phrase  found  in  a 
letter  of  Sergius,  was  so  misconceived  or  intentionally  perverted,  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  considered  fomif^ation  (noQfsia)  to  be  a 
trifling  sin.  In  like  manner,  the  contempt  of  the  Pauficians  for  the 
laws  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  hindrances  to  marriage  ground- 
ed (m  certain  degrees  of  relationship,  may  have  been  the  sole  reason 
of  their  being  accused  of  denying  that  any  degree  of  consanguinity 

»PhotL.c.25,p.l34.  'P.  128. 

'  In  the  anathemas  in  Tollins,  p.  14i,        «  Tc^  roii  Ztfyyiov  fta^Qv  ol  Xoy&^. 
*0»  {aweKd^fiuv)  ol  npo^a&fuuTepoi  Suro'        *  L.  c.  p.  85. 
pioi  Karovofio^ofievoi  r^  tuv  06€^vKTii» 
'Opyiuv  kvex^ipl^ovTo  hrifiiXetav. 
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constituted  a  valid  obstacle  to  marriage.  We  must  certainlj  admit^ 
however,  that  the  Paulicians  were  liable  to  be  so  fieur  nusled,  by  theii 
contempt  of  the  Demiurge's  laws  as  to  despise  the  delicate  scruples 
of  a  pure  moral  sentiment  on  this  subject.^  Yet  we  should  consider 
again,  that  the  opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  distinguish 
JBaanes,  whose  principles  were  here  notoriously  loose,  and  his  followers, 
from  the  rest  of  the  Paulicians ;  that  Sergius  took  decided  ground, 
as  a  reformer,  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  Baanes ;  ^t  the 
opponents  themselves  of  the  Paulicians  acknowledged  the  pure  moral 
spirit  of  Sergius,  though,  after  their  usual  manner,  thej  represented 
the  whole  thing  as  hvpocritical  pretence.  And  though  it  may  have 
been  true  with  regard  .to  a  part  of  the  Armenian  Paulicians,  as  inti- 
mated by  Johannes  Ozniensis  in  the  passage  we  have  referred  to, 
that  among  them  the  principles  ^f  Parsism  cooperated  with  the.  influ- 
ence of  Baanes,  yet  this  cannot  be  charged  as  a  &nlt  belonging  to 
the  whole  sect.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  PauUcian  doctrines,  as  a  whole, 
not  only  required,  but  were  calculated  to  foster,  a  spirit  of  sober  and 
strict  morality ;  for  the  great  practical  principle  which  flowed  directly 
from  their  theory  was,  freedmn  for  the  repressed  consciousness  of  God, 
deliverance  to  tiie  divine  germ  of  life,  held  imprisoned  by  the  power 
of  sense,  so  that  it  might  proceed  to  unfold  itself  witibout  let  at 
hindrance.  If  ^  immoral  tendencies  were  to  be  fomid,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  were  offihoots,  growing  out  of  a  departure  from  the 
original  spirit  and  tendency  of  ^e  sect.  Indeed  the  more  natursd 
result  from  a  principle  like  that  above  described  would  be  a  rigidly 
ascetic  system  of  mopality,  such  as  we  find  in  earlier  and  later  sects  of 
a  kindred  character.  No  trace,  however  is  to  be  found,  at  least  in  the 
sources  of  information  we  po3sess,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system 
among  4he  Paulicians  ;  and  perhaps  they  were  led,  by'  that  spirit  of 
practical  Christianity  which  had  been  inAised  into  their  reformers  by 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  into  a  more  free  direc- 
tion of  l^e  than  was  common  among  older  sects  of  a  kindred  charac- 
ter. It  is  certain,  that  they  protested  against  the  multiplied  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  the  dominant  Greek  church.  While  in  the  latter, 
the  apostolic  decre^es  concerning  the  eating  of  things  strangled,  etc. 
were  held  to  be  stiU  obligatory,  the  Paulicians,  on  the  contrary,  refused 
to  be  bound  by  any  such  scruples  which  they  probably  ascribed  to 
Jewish  prejudice.  Hence  they  were  accused  of  defihng  themselves 
by  the  eating  of  things  forbidden.  They  treated  the  church  iBiaiB 
with  contempt,  nor  did  they  hesitate  to  use  cheese  and  milk  as  food 
in  such  seasons  of  fasting  as  were  observed  by  their  sect.9 

It  was  particularly  objected  to  the  Paulicians  that  they  carried  to 
the  utmost  extreme  the  principle  of  justifying  falsehood  when  employed 
for  righteous  ends*    Photiua  affirms  that  they  denied  their  faith  withr 

*  As  Gieseler  remarks.  rote  ifamtv  fih  UrpeirofUvoic  ;t/Mffriai'(K^ 

'  Among  the  anaUiemas  directed  a^nst  vifcrtiaVf  xarik  6h  rdv  xaipov  i%  doKo6cffc 

the  Paulicians,  is  the  following  (ToUius  airolt   recffapiucoffT^   rvpov  re  Koi  76- 

pag    146):  uva^tfta  rote  ^  ^puetC  tuv  Xoktoc  ift^opovfdvoic. 
9iipiQV  tC^  •&vriaii»aiuv  ftoXwoftivoic  k<U 
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out  the  slighteet  scrapie,  and  approved  of  snch  denial  though  a  thoih 
sand  times  repeated.^  The  ready  equivocations  resorted  to  by  Gegnse- 
fflus,  for  the  purpose  of  evadmg  the  confession  of  his  faith  at  Con- 
stantinople,^ may  serve  aa  an  illustration  of  the  laxity  of  their  princi- 
ples wim  regard  to  the  duty  of  veracity.  Indeed  we  find  nothing 
more  common,  among  theosophical  sects,  than  the  practice  cf  justify- 
ing falsehood,  when  re*&orted  to  for  the  promotion  of  pious  endis. 
But  among  such  sects,  this  principle  is  ever  found  connected  with 
the  assumption,  that  only  a  certain  class  of  superior  natures  are  capa- 
ble of  attming  to  the  Imowledge  of  pure  trulh.  While  Christianity, 
by  founding  a  higher  fellowship  of  life  on  the  basis  of  a  common  re- 
ligious consciousness,  as  opposed  to  the  distinction  of  the  exoteric  and 
esoteric  in  religion  which  prevailed  before  its  appearance,  had  estab- 
lished a  new  principle  of  kuthfulness,  and  deprived  partial  falsehood 
of  the  prop  on  which  it  had  hitherto  leaned  for  support,  free  room 
was  still  found  for  the  old  indulgence  of  prevar^ation,  wherever  that 
fundamental  principle  of  Christian  fellowship  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  separating  walls  in  religion,  thrown  down  by  Christianity,  had  been 
reerected.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  Pauhcians,  that  ^lej/ 
denied  Christianity  its  rights  in  this  particular.  In  all  men  alike, 
they  recognized  the  repressed  consciousness  of  Grod,  the  imprisoned 
germ  of  a  divine  Ufe,  the  point  of  access  for  the  message  of  the  same 
divine  truth  which  was  meant  for  the  acceptance  of  all.  This  they 
showed  by  th^  active  zeal  in  propagatmg  the  doctrines  of  their  sect. 
If  then,  they  gave  great  latitude  to  the  principle  that  deception  might 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  God's  glory  and  advanc- 
ing the  truth,  still  they  most  assuredly  acknowledged  the  general 
duty  of  testifying  the  truth,  since  on  no  other  ground  tiian  as  it 
served  to  advance  the  truth,  could  they  defend  their  lax  principle  of 
accommodation. 

We  have  noticed  already  the  high  value  set  by  Paolicians  on  the 
written  records  of  the  truth.  Among  'these,  however,  they  did  not 
reckon  the  Old  Testament ;  for  they  derived  Judaism  from  the  De- 
miurge. To  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament,  thev,  like 
the  older  Gnostics,  appHed  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  John  10:  8.^ 
They  looked  upon  tiiem,  as  teachers,  who  were  sent  not  to  guide 
souls  partaking  of  a  Godlike  essence  to  the  consciousness  and  free 
development  <^  their  higher  .na;ture,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  supreme 
God ;  but  ra&er  to  lead  them  away  firom  him  to  the  worship  of  the 
Demiurge.  That  they  domed,  however,  the  existence  of  any  conneo- 
tion  whatsoever  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  seems 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  Photius, 
they  explained  the  wordsinJohnl:ll.  According  to  him,  by  the  Idioig 
(his  own)  thpy  understood  the  loywg  tfQO(ptitutoig  (prophetic  oracles). 
If  these  words  wBre  really  so  interpreted  by  them,  we  can  only  re- 
concile the  two  assertions,  by  supposmg,  that  they  looked  upon  the 

V 

^L&p.S5.,  *  See  Phot  I.  p.  M.    Peti^  Sic.  p.  18. 

*  See  abore  p^  S49. 
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prophets  as  men,  who,  in  fheir  own  intention,  were  solely  bent  on 
advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  but  who,  unconsciously,  and 
in  spite  of  tbismselves,  were  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  instruments  to  prepare  the  way  for  A»m,  who  was 
to  deliver  mankind  from  the  Demiurge's  kingdom.  But  as  Photiufl 
does  not  quote  the  worcb  of  the  Paulicians  (perhaps  of  Sergius),  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  they  were  expresslSl,  and  as  it  is  possible  he 
may  have  misimderstood  them,  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  the 
latter  was  really  the  case  here.  There  is,  however,  another  way  ojf 
understanding  these  words  of  Sergius,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  far 
more  congruous  with  the  Paulician  system,  —  and  which  aecoids  also 
with  their  mode  of  interpreting  John  1:  9.  Regai^iing,  as  they  did, 
the  earthly  wtu'ld  as  a  work  of  the  Demiurge,  altogether  foreign  from 
the  province  of  the  supreme  Qod, — but  recognizing  the  souls  of  men 
as  allied  to  .God,  destmed  for,  and  capable  of,  receiving  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  Logos,  they  would  be  led,  in  the  most  natural  manner,  to 
understand  by  Idiotg  men,  as  such, — creatures  bearing' within  them  a 
slumbering  consciousness  of  God. 

Certain  it  is,  according  to  what  we  have  already  remarked  <m  a 
former  pi^e,  that  they  gave  especial  weight  to  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  Paul;  and  his  epistles  must  have  been  considered  by  them 
as  the  main  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines.  From 
a  margina.1  gloss  m  Peter  the  Sicilian  (p.  18),  we  find,  at  least  in 
reference  to  the  later  Paulicians,  that  they,  Uke  Marcion,  possessed 
also  an  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  whether  this  was  the  satne 
as  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  under  another  name,  or  an 
apocryphal  enistle.  They  also  regarded,  with  peculiar  reverence,  the 
very  words  oi  Christ  recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  Hence,  they  did 
not  scruple  to  imitate  the  Catholic  Christians,  in  testif]^g  their 
respect  for  the  book  of  the  gospels,  by  the  ceremony  of  prostraticHi 
nQogKvvtiai^ — they  fell  down  before  it,  and  kissed  it;  but  to  show 
that  this  act  of  veneration  had  no  reference  to  the  sign  of  the  croes^ 
usually  marked  on  the  books  of  the  gospels,  but  that  it  was  paid 
only  to  the  book  itself,  they  said,  In  so  far  as  it  contains  the  words  of 
our  Lord.^  According  to  Photius,  and  to  Peter  the  Sicilian,^  it  would 
seem  that  they  received  all  the  four  gospels  alike,  as  sources  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  words  of  Christ ;  but  a  mar^nal  remark  to  Peter 
the  Sicilian  aflirms  of  the  later  Paulicians,?  that  they  used  only  two 
flospels.  This  latter  account  is  to  be  preferred,  as  more  accurately 
defining  the  fact:  nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  how  the  other  less 
exact  account  may  have  arisen.  The  Paulicians,  when  the  words  of 
Christ  were  quoted  to  them  &om  any  one  of  the  gospels,  were  accu8» 
tomed  to  acknowledge  the  auth<mty  of  these  declarations ;  indeed 
they  were  found  to  cite  such  declarations  themselves,  in  their  disputea 
with  others.  Henoe  it  was  inferred,  that  they  attributed  equal  au- 
thority to  all  the  four  goepels.    But  it  was  quite  consstent  with  this 

'  ^turl  di  rd  0ipXi9v  vpocmrvetv  itc  rtAc       '  8^  the  Mme,  p.  18. 
69<TTroTiKdi>c  nepiixov  Jkdyovc.    Fhot.  I.  p.        '  OI  ydp  vifv  ftcvoig  Totf  d6o  ;f^p£vrat 
S3.  dfuyytXiotc^ 
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practice,  that  {hej  ahoold  recognize  qdIj  two  oFtlie  gqspeb  as  abao^ 
lutel J  trustworthy  and  imcorrapted  fonxmns  of  reli^ous  knowledge, 
although  they  borrowed,  or  received  as  TaHd^  from  the  o&er  gospeb,! 
whatever  seemed  to  them  to  bear  the  impress  of  primitive  Chris- 
tiaiutj.  Those  two  goepeb  were  first,  that  cf  Luke,  —  as  in  tibe 
case  of  Marcion,  and  fo|  the  same  reason,  on  account'of  the  refe- 
rence to  Paul,^  —  and  secondly,  the  gospel  of  John,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  Christ,  which  they  cite.  ^This  latter  gospel  would 
possess  peculiar  attractions  toft  them,  on  account  of  its  own  oistinctiTe 
character.  What  we  have  sttid  with  regard  to  their  use  of  the  other 
two  gospels,  must  be  applied,  also,  if  we  follow  oat  the  hmt  given  by 
flie  mar^al  note  above  quoted,  to  their  mode  of  uang  the  other 
writijigs  of  the  New  Testment,  excepting  the  epistles  of  St.  !Paul. 
But  they  wholly  rejected  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter,  fdnce  they  did  not 
acknowledge  him  to  be  a  genuine  apostle,  but  coimted  him  as  one 
of  the  thieves  aud  robbers,  who  corrupted  the  divine  doctrines.  Pho^ 
tins  aOeges?  as  the  reason,  Peter's  denial  of  his  master.  We  cer- 
tainly believe  that  Photius  did  not  draw  here  amply  upon  his  own 
kna^nation,  but  that  the  Paulicians  did  reidly  appeal,  m  their  dis- 
putes, to  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  as  one  evidence  of  his  unapostoli- 
cal  character,  and  of  his  untrustworthiness ;  for,  as  we  have  beiore  re- 
marked, even  the  Paulidans  acknowledged  that  there  was  one  way 
of  denying  the  fidth  which  involved  a  heavy  crime,  viz.  when  it  wiis 
done  mm  cowardice,  which  they  certainly  distinguished  &om  a  justi- 
fiable accommodation  (oiM09n>fua)^  But  this,  surely,  was  not  the 
special  reason,  on  account  of  which  they  refused  to  recognize  Peter 
as  a  genuine  apostie.  They  were,  doubtless,  led  to  do  this,  for  the 
same  reasons  which  induced  Marcion  also  to  reject  the  apostolic 
authorily  of  St.  Peter.  They  regarded  him  as  a  Judawing  apostle, 
as  an  opponent  of  St.  Paul,  as  one  who  was  seeking  to  confound  Chris- 
tianity agiun  with  Judaism,  which  appeared  evident  from  the  incident 
mentioned  in  Gralat.  ii.  But  to  represent  Peter,  who  was  so  odious  to 
them,  as  a  man  liable  to  be  suspected  from  the  first,  they  appealed,  in 
th«r  disputes,  to  his  momentaiy  denial  of  our  Lord.  ^^  How  can  we 
•—said  they — have  any  confidence  in  a  man,  whom  we  find  so  cow- 
ardly and  fickle-minded  as  Peter  afterwards  showed  himself  to  be, 
when  he  preached  Judaism  instead  of  Christianity  ?"^ 

This  sect,  however,  was  but  one  form  of  tiie  manifestation  of  a 
more  deeply-seated  antagonism  ;^  that  is  to  say,  we  perceive  in  it  the 

>  Bat  tibej  coidd  take  greater  tiberttes  the  denial  of  Chriflt'B  person,  what  the 

in  getting  roand  these  latter.    Hence  the  Fanlidaoa  aflfamed  lespectiDg  the  denial 

charge  broaght  against  Seigins,  that  he  of  the  gofp^   tmth   by  Peter,   at  An- 

bad    falsified   esMcially   the   Gospel  of  tioch. 

Matthew.    See  the  Anathema  IL  against  *  The  ftivther  historjr  of  the  Panlidivis 

Tychicns,  in  Tollins,  p.  1 14.  we  reserve^  till  the  next  foU<>wing  pe- 

'  In  the  marginal  remark  aboTe  refeoned  riod. 

to,  Mi  ftaXXov  {xpuvToi)  r^  «ard  Aov-  *  Although  the  Falilicians,  among  the 

coy.  oriental  seels  opposed  to  the  hieiwdij, 

**  L.  i4.  were  the  ones-wno  made  tiie  greatest  sen- 

*  Here  we  differ  from  Gieseler,  who  sop-  sadon,  yet  we  are  not  to  snppose,  they 


poiw  that  Photins  incorrectly  niened  to    were  thfe  only  sect  of  this  kind  in  this  pe- 
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reaction  and  coimteractii>B — tboa^  modified,  in  ibis  cABe,  by  iiie 
fbsion  with  Gnoeticism,  and  veiled  under  the  Gnostic  forms — the  rduv 
tion  and  comiteraction  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  in  its  effiyrte  to 
acqnire  freedom,  against  that  confuaon  of  Jewish  and  Christian  ele- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  later  dmrch;  and  we  have  here  revealed 
to  US  the  incipieiit  stages  of  a  remarkable  re&ction,  which,  as  it  began 
to  spread  more  widely  in  the  sncceeding  centuries,  nnfblded  itself  in 
a  continoaQy  widening  circle,  and  in  an  eveivincreasing  mxdtiplicity  of 
details,  in  opposition  to  the  perfected  system  of  the  ecdenastical  hk- 
rarchy. 

nod.    Tbere  were,  donbtlMs,- other  secto  B^antine  hUtoriaiu,  tre  find  asiodated 

also,  deriTiifg  their  origia  from  the  Mani-  with  the  PaalieiaoB  a  certain  sect  of 'At^ty 

cfaieans  and  Gnostics,  whose  offshoots  will  yo^ot,  •— probably  a  sect  who  were  accused 

become  better  known  to  ns  in  the  follow-  of  followmg  certain  Gnoslie  or  l^oj^ichfwia 

ing  periods,  —  scTcts  which  have  npt  beej^  principles,   becaose  €DKf  held   that  Uie 

sin^ently  distiDfi[ui8hed  from  the  Paali-  ionch,  of  many  things  was  defiling:  /m) 

dans  in  this  penod.    Thus,  among  the  i^/^^f  Colos.  2:  21. 
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FOURTH  PERIOD.    FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLE- 
MAGNE  TO  POPE  GREOdRY  SEVENTH.    FROM  A.  D.  814,  TO  A.  D. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTENSION  a:S1>  LIMITATION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  GHUBCB. 

As  we  hav^  alreadjr  remarked,  m  the  history  of  the  preceding 
period,  it  was  the  intentioi^  of  the.  emperor  CJharlea,  that  the  circle  of 
churches  and  of  missionary  establishments,  about  to  be  founded  in  North- 
ern Germanj,. should  extend  beyond  these  limits  into  the  countries 
occupied  bj  ScaodiaaviQii  and  Slayoman  tribes;  and,  in  order  to  this, 
he  had  resolved  to  fix  a  metropolis  for  those  northern  missions  in 
Korth  Albingia.  For  1^  reason,  he  had  refused  to  incorporate  a 
church  planted  <m  the  borders  of  the  empire,  near  Hamburgh,  and 
placed  under  the  care  Of  Heridao,  a  priest,  with  any  of  the  nei^bor- 
mg  bishoprics,  meaning  to  reserve  in  his  own  hands  the  power  of  es- 
tfthliflliing  there,  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  an  mdependent 
bishppric.^  But  the  war  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  the 
Danes,  and  afterwards  his  death,  prevented  the  accomplishmcint  of 
thesef  plans  by  himself;  and  lliey  were  first  carried  fully  into  effect, 
i^ider  pQieuliarly  &yorable'  circumstances,  by  his  son  and  successor^ 
Lewis  me  Pious.  .  In  Denmark  certain  feuds  had  arisen,  touching  the 
li^t  of  succeaaon  to  the  crown ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  his  in&rfe- 
rence  was  solicited  by  one  of  the  princes,  Harald  Krag,  who  rqled 
in  Jutland.  In  ai^wer  to  this  application,  he  sent,  in  822,  $ui  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark;  and,  with  the  negotiations  which  ensued,  was 
introduced  a  propomtion  for  the  establi^ment,  ,or  at  least  to  .prepare 
the  way  for  uie  establishment,  of  a  mission  among  the  Danes.  ^  The 
primate  of  France,.  Ebbo,  archbidiop  of  Bheims,  a  man  educated  at 
the  imperial  courts  and  for  a  time  the  emperor's  &vorite  minister,  was 
selected  by  hun  fbr  the  management  of  this  busmess.    Ebbo  who  at 

^  Bunberi^a  Ufe  of  Ajuehar,  c.  IS.  Perts  Monnmeiita  Qemumiae  histoiica,  T.  IL 
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the  court  of  his  Bovereign  had  often  seen  ambassadors  from  ihe  pagan 
Danes,  had  for  a  long  time  before,  felt  desirous  of  consecrating  him- 
self to  the  work  of  converting  that  people.^  Practised  in  the  aSain 
of  the  world,  and  ardentiy  devoted  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  confident  of  its  triumphant  progress,  he  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  unite  the  office  oi  ambassador  with  that  of  ai^eacher  among  the 
heathen.  Hatligar,  bishop  of  Cambray,  author  of  the  liber  poeniten- 
tialis,8  was  for  a  while  associated  witii  him ;  and  the  emperor  made 
him  tiie  grant  of  a  place  called  Welanao  or  Weba,  probably  the  pres- 
ent Munsterdorf,  near  Itzehoe,^  as  a  secure  retreat,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  support  during  his  labors  in  the  north.  He  succeeded  in  gaming 
over  kmg  Harald  himself,  and  those  immediately  about  his  person,  to 
Christianity  ;  though  political  foasons.may  no  doijdbt  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  this  success.  In  the  year  826,  the  king,  with  his  wife 
and  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  made  a  visit  to  the  emperor  at  In^ 
gelheim,  where  the  rite  of  baptism  was  with  great  solemnity  adminis- 
tered to  him  and  to  several  others.  The  emperor  himself  stood  god- 
fiither  to  the  king,  and  the.  empress  Judith,  god-mother  to  the  queen. 
All  who  submitted  to  baptism  were  magnificentiy  entertained  and 
loaded  with  presents.  This  would  naturally  serve  as  an  allurement  to 
numy  Irho  were  not  to  be  influenced  by  purely  religious  motives.  As 
king  Harald  was  now  about  to  return  to  his  country,  though  far  from 
being  as  yet  firmly  establish^  in  the  Christian  &ith ;  as  he  was  likely 
to  be  assailed  in  the  midst  of  heathenism  by  so  mafty  temptations  i 
and  as  moreover  ike  time  of  archbishop  Ebbo  was  poo  much  occupied 
with  the  Spiritual  and  secular  concerns  of  his  station,  to  enable  him  to 
bestow  the  requisite  attention  on  the  affidrs'  of  tiie  nussion,  it  was 
tiiought  necessary  to  look  out^among  the  monks  for  some  personsuita- 
bly  qualified  to  accompany  the  king  in  the  capacity  of  a  priest  and 
teacher.  .  ^ 

This  duty  was  allotted  to  a  young  man  already  far  advanced  in  the 
Christian  life,  who  by  faitMimiess  m  the  least,  had  proved  himself 
worthy  of  being  placed  over  affidrs  of  greater  m^mient  — tike  monk 
Anschar  or  Ansgar,  bom  not  far  from  Corbie  in  France,  in  the  diocese  ^ 
of  Amienrf,' A.  D.  801.  In  accoi^ance  with  his  natural  disposition, 
which  inclined  him  from  childhood  to  retire  apart  for  serious  medita- 
tibn  and  prayer,  he  was  earlv  given  by  his  parents  to  the  monastery 
of  Corbie,  which  had  attained  a  hr^  reputation  imdelrthe  government 
of  the  abbot  Adalhard,  and  where  P^sehasius  Radbert,  one  of  tite 
learned  men  of  Ins  age,  directed  the  studies  of  a  flourishing  school* 
Anschar,  his  most  industrious  pupil,  afterwards  became  the  Assistant 
of  his  labors ;  where  he  remained  until  called  to  a  more  independent 
sphered  of  action.  '  The  occasion  was  as  follows.  Among  the  Saxons, 
now  iSnally  subdued  after  )30  many  obstinate  battles,  tlie  emperor 
Charles  had  already  determined  to  found,  along  with  other  eedes* 

>  Bee  Bimbert's  Life  of  Anschar,  e«  IS.       *  8ee  VoL  HI  p-  S7S. 
AfflatuB  Spirita  pro  yocationo  gentium  et       '  See  Laogebetli*8  note  on  the  Xtfe  of 

BMudme  Danorajn,  qao9  in  palMio  saradns  Anschar,  jba  Scnptoribos  remmDanimrnin 

tUttafi,  '  HafidM|177S.T.Lp.458. 
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lastioal  efstaUishments,  monastenes,  for  the  tillage  <i  tiie  land,  andlbr 
ttie  Christian  education  of  the  people,  purposes  for  which  thede  e0ia1>- 
lishments  had  been  found  so  well  adapted  in  other  parts  of  Germany* 
But  the  execution  of  this  design  met  with  too  many  obstacles  in  a 
oountry  as  yet  hiirdly  rescued  from  paganism.  He  confined  his  en- 
deavors, therefore,  in  the  first  place,  simply  to  preparing  the  way  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  by  distnbuting  the  Saxons,  whon^ 
in  time  of  war  he  \^  taken  as  captives  or  as  hostages,  amoi^  tike 
Frankish  monasteries;  so  that,  after  having  been  trained  there  a^ 
monks,  they  might  return  and  labor  for  the  transplantation  of  mona- 
cbism  into  their  own  coundry.  The  high  reputation  of  the  monastery 
at  Corbie  induced  hun  to  place  an  unusual  number  of  the  young 
Saxons  under  the  care  of  that  institution.  The  abbot  Adalhard,  who 
well  understood  the*  designs  of  his  kinsman  the  enqperor,  was  informed 
by  one  of  these  young  Saxons,  nambd  Theodrad,  of  a  tract  of  ground 
on  his  father's  estate^  abounding  in  SF^i^SB  ^^  water,  and  well-adapted 
fitf  the  foundation  of  a  monastery.  This  Saxon  youth  he  sent  home 
to  his  country,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  his  friends  a  gift  of 
the  spot  described,  in  order  that  a  monastery  might  be  founded  there, 
-"^in  which  business  he  would  be  veir  likely  to  succeed.  But  Adal- 
hard was  soon  afterwards  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  political  buo- 
ness  ^  committed  to  his  care,  then  by  the  disgrace  into  which  he  fdl 
with  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  involving  tiie  loss  of  his  abbacy, 
firom  prosecuting  this  plan.  But  another  Adalhard,  who  succeeded 
hhn  as  abbot  of  Corbie,  followed  up  the  enterprise,  and  at  the  diet 
at  Paderbom,  in  the  year  815,  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor 
to  found  a  taonastery  in  the  spot  above  designated.  Monks  were  sent 
tiiere  from  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  and  by  them  monasticism  was 
first  introduced  into  that  region.  The  monastery  soon  acquired  great 
fame  among  the  people  ;  many  young  men  of  noble  parentage  applied 
for  admission  into  it,  and  many  boys  were  placed  there  to  be  educated* 
But  the  country  in  which  it  wa3  placed  was  too  unfruitful  to  secure 
fiir  it  a  sufficient  support ;  the  monks  were  obliged  to  Struggle  with  the 
severest  want,  and  indeed  would  have  been  wholly  unable  to  sustain 
tii'emselves,  had  they  not  been  provided  with  fi>od  and  clothing  by  thei 
parent  monastery  of  Corbie.  After  having  thus  maintained  their  poet 
irith  difficulty  for  more  tiian  six  years,  they  were  delivered  from  a  nt> 
nation  of  the  most'  extr^oae  distresis  by  the  abbot  Adalhard,  who,  re>' 
called  firom  his  exile,  and  restored  to  his  former  fi&tuation,  had  acquired 
Stillwater  influence  Ibenever.  He  not  only  procured  for  them  momen- 
tary •relief,  by  sending  them  wagons  loaded  with  protons,  but  also 
secured  to  them  a  more  lasting  benefit  ^y  persuading  the  emperor  to 
bestow  on  him  as  a  gift  fot  this  purpose  a  more  productive  region  of 
country  in  his  own  domains,  not  &r  from  Ho^cter,  on  the  Weser ;  and 
to  this  place  the  monastery  was  removed  in  822,  where  firom  its  parent 
seat  it  received  the  name  of  Corvey.^    Anschar  was  one  of  the  monk^ 

'  The  administration'  of  the  empire  of  '.  See  the  aoooimt  by  an  ancient  author 
Italr  daring  the  minority  qf  the  prince  in  Mafaillon  acto  sanctomm. ,  O.  B.  T.  IT. 
Apin.  P.LaadFer«itaionimientii,ILp.  576. 
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traBsferred  from  .Cort»e  to  ibis  spot.  He  had  the  direction  of  &e 
ooDventaal  school,  ajod  at  the  same  tim^  preached  to  the  people,  which 
doubtless  serred  to  prepare  him  for  his  later  labors  amotig  the 
heatfaenJ 

From  earlj  childhood  Anschar  was  conscious  of  an  attraction  to- 
wards the  godlike,  whiteh  kept  him  from  wasting  his  powers  on  (Ayo- 
lous  pursuits.  Voices  of  admonition  and  warning  had  come  or  seetoed 
to  come  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams.  The  giory;of  Ood,  the  bless- 
edness of  the  life  eternal  had  been  presented  to  him  m  bright  and 
in3piring  images.  Once,  for  example,  he  thought  himselflifted  up  ib 
the  Source  of  li^t,  whence  all  h^j  beings  drew  thcfir  supines ;  and 
he  gave  the  following  account  of  what  he  witnessed :  ^^  AU  the  ranks 
of  tiie  heavenly  host,  standing  around  in  exultation,  drew  joy  from  this 
fbuntain.  The  lisht  was  immeasurable,  so  that  I  could  trace  neither 
be^nning  nor  end  to  it.  And  althohgh  I  could  see,  fan  and  near,  yet 
I  could  not  discern  what  was  embraced  within  that  immeasurable  li^t* 
I  saw  nothing  but  its  outward  shining,  yet  I  believed  that  He  ^waa 
there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  sajns  that  eVen  the  angels  deare  to  behold 
Him.  He  himself  was  in  a  certain  sense  in  all,  and  all  aroutid  him 
^ere  in  Him.  He  encompassed  them  from  without,  and  supplying 
their  every  want,  inspired  and  guided  them  fixmi  within.  In  every 
direction  alike  he  was  ail.  i^ere  was  neither  sun  n<»r  moon  to  give 
light  there,  nor  any  af^aranco  of  heaven  or  earth.  But  the  bri^t> 
ness  of  the  i;ran£))arent  ether  was  such,  that  instead  of  being  the  least 
oppressive,  it  refreshed  tiie  eye,  satisfying  the  souls  of  all  with  inex- 
pressible bliss.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  imioeasurable  li^t,  a 
heavenly  voice  addressed  me,  saying,  ^  Go,  and  return  to  me  again 
erowned  with  martyrdom.' "  In  the  vision  which  beained  forth  fit)m  th^ 
depths  of  his  own  consciousness  in  this  symbolical  representation,  we 
see  disclosed  the  inmost  longing?  of  his  sod.  We  may  presume  that 
the  accoimts  he  had  heard  of  the  labors  of  missionaries  among  the 
German  tribes,  had  awakened  in  him  i^  irrepressible  desire  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  with  a  willingness  even  to  sacrifice 
bis  life  in  his  Master's  cause.  Two  years  afterwards  he  had  anothw 
viaon,  while  deeply  engaged  in  .prayer.  He  thou^t  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him,  caUmg  upon  him  to  confess  his  sms,  that  he  might 
receive  absolution. .  I^  sadd,  "  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  not  a  tfaou^t 
is  hidden  from  thee."  But  the  Lord  replied,  ^^  It  is  true  that  I  k^w 
all  things ;  yet  it  is  my  will  that  men  should  confess  to  me  their  sins, 
that  they  may  (fo  for^ven."  So  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins, 
Christ  pronounced  them  for^ven — a  word  that  filled  him  with  inea^ 
pressible  joy.  At  another  time,  when  assured  after  the  same  manner 
that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  he  inquired,  '^  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou 
have  me  to  do  7  "  when  he  was  told,  ^^  Go,  preach  the  word  of  Grod 
to  the  tribes  of  tiie  heathen."  > 

Thus  by  the  history  of  his  own  Christian  experience,  and  by  the 
leadings  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  guided  it,  Anschar  was  already 

^S66-IUna>eif»a«ooii]itofhUlSfe,t9-  '  Tito  Aoflcbar,  f  i.' 
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fitted  and  waiting  for  this  ^eat  isaUing,  when  Summoned  to  undertake 
it.'.  The  abbot  WaU  of  Gonrey,  on  being  consulted  bj  the  emperor 
Lewis,  knew  of  no  other  person  whom  he  could  confidently  recommend 
as  qusdified  for  the  Danish  mission.  And  when  the  emperor  asked 
Anschar  himself  whether  he  was  willing  for  God's  glory  to  accompany 
king  Harald  to  Denmark,  he  replied  at  once  that  he  was  both  w31ing 
and  anxious  to  go.  His  abbot  Wala  then  declared,  that  he  would  by 
no  means  compel  him  by  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience  to  undertake 
so  formidable  a  work ;  but  if  he  chose  this  vocation  of  his  own  free 
will,  the  abbot  said  he  rejoiced  at  it,  and  cheerfully  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  engage  in  it.  Though  many  tried  io  intimidate  and  dishearten 
him,  by  dweUing  on  the  hardships  and  dangers  he  must  necessarily  en- 
counter, he  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  purpose,  and  retiring  to  a  neigh- 
boring vineyard,  prepared  hiinself  in  solitude,  by  prayer  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  for  the  great  undertaking.  Only  one  monk,  Autbert, 
a.  man  of  noble  descent,  volunteered  to  accompany  him ;  but  th^ 
found  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  upon  themselves,  for  not  a  smgle 
domestic  of  the  monastery  was  disposed  voluntarily  to  offer  his  services', 
and  the  abbot  refused  in  this  case  to  interpose  his  authority.    . 

The  empeior  called  the  two  missionaries  before  him.  He  gave 
them  church  vessels^  tents,  and  whatever  else  they  needed  for  their  jour- 
ney, and  dismissed  them  with  exhortations  to  zeal  and  perseverance 
in  their  calling.  At  first  they  met  with  no  very  favorable  reception 
from  .king  Harald  and  his  attendants  ;  the  latter  being  still  too  dcQply 
sunk  in  pagan  barbarism,  to  pay  any  due  respect  to  the  office  of  a  mis- ' 
aonary.  But  on  their  arrival  at  Cologne,  whencfe  they  were  to  pass 
by  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Denmark  by  the  way  of  Dorsta-^ 
tum  (Wyk  te  Duerstade),  at  that  time  a  famous  commercifil  town, 
the  central  depot  of  the  trade  with  the  north,  and  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  pagan  and  Christian  tribes,  Bishop  Hadelbod  pre-* 
sented  them  witli  a  convenient  vessel  for  their  voyage,  which' induced 
king  Harald  to  join- company  with  them,  thus  afibrding  them  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  winning  his  -confidence  and '  regard,  a  task  in  which  the  en- 
gaging manners  of  Anschar  eminentlv  qualified  hhn*to  succeed. 

The  first  two  years,  from^  the  end  of  826,  Anschar  spent  in  Den- 
mark, where  he  is  said  to  have  converted  many.  The  accounts,  how- 
ever, are  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
His  most  important  proceedings  which-  marked  the  wisdom  of  his 
course,  was  to  purchase  boys  belonging  to  the  nation,  whom,  with  oth- 
ers presented  to  him  by  the  king,  he  took  under  his  own  care,  to  edu- 
cate and  train  as  teachers  for  their  countrymen.  The  work  comr 
menced  firom  small  beginnings.  A  school  for  twelve  boys  was  the 
first  Christian  institution  planted  by  Anschar,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  he  established  on  the  boundaries  at  Hadeby  or  Schleswig. 
The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  prevented  him  from  doing 
more.  By  embracing  Christianity,'  and  forming  connections  with  the 
Franks,  Harald  had  rendered  himself  unpopular  with  his  nation.  In 
the  year  828,  he  was  expelled  by  his  enemies,  and  driven  to  seek 
refuge  in  a  Frankish  feof  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  firom  the. 
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emperor.  Nor  wa?  there  any  longer  safety  for  ^Aiischar  in  Dennuiik. 
Besides,  he  had  lost  his  sole  companion  Antbert,  whom  sickness  had 
compelled  to  return  to  Oonrey,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  While 
the  circle  of  Anschar's  labors  was  becoming  thus  circumscribed,  a 
new  and  larger  field  was  opened  to  him,  which  he  jovfiilly  accepted. 
By  intercourse  witih  Christian  nations^  some  seeds  of  Christianity  had 
already,  been  scattered  in  Sweden.  Commerce  e^cially  had  con- 
tributed to  this .  eyent.  Christian  merchants  had  convojrea  the  knowl- 
.edge  of  Christianity  to  Sweden,  and  merchants  from  oweden  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  Christianity  at  Dorstedcj  had  many  of  them  no 
doubt  ^ere  embraced  the  faith.  Others  induced  by  what  they  had 
Leard  about  Christianity,  betook  themselves  to  S(»»tedo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  bettaf  knowledge  of  the  reli^on,  or  of  receiving 
baptism.^  }n  the  expeditions,  moreover,  which  Siej  made  to  distant 
Clmstian  lands,  they  had  brought  away  with  them  numbers  of  Chris- 
tian captives ;  by  which  means  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  had  al- 
ready found  its  way  to  Sweden,  and  attracted  more  or  less  the  at- 
tention of  the  people.  Hence  it  came  about,  that  certain  enyoys 
from  Sweden,  sei^t  to  the  emperor  Lewis  on  other  business,  informed 
.him,  that  there  were^  ibany  among  tiieir  people  ^  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  better  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  of  becoming  incorporated 
with,  the  Christian  church;  and  the  emperor  was  invited  to  send 
them  priests.  Accordingly  the  emperor  api^ed  to  Anschar,  proposing 
that  he  should  undertake  the  mission  to  Sweden,  with  a  view,  to  ae- 
ceriain,  whether  any  opening  presented  itself  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gpspel  in  that  country,  iuischar  declared  at'  once,  that  he  was 
ready  to  engage  in  any  enterprise  which  might  serve  to  glorify  the 


i  name  of.  Christ 


The  Danish  mission  having  been  confided  to  the  care  of  ihe  monk 
Gislema,  Anschar,  accompanied  by  monk  Witmar  of  Corvey,  epibark- 
ed  oti  board  a  tradmg  Tessel  for  Sweden,  in  the  year  829,  taking 
with  him  various  presents  from  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  a  readier  acceptance  for  the  pro- 
posals of  the  missionary*  Attacked,  however,  on  the  voyage  by  pi- 
rates, they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  lives,  after  having  lost  near- 
ly everything  they  carried  with  them.  Many  of  the  crew  were  now 
for  abandoning  tiie  voyage^;  but  Anschar  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  discouraged.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  settied  resolution  not  to 
return  till  he  had  ascertained  whether  God  was  preparing  the  way 
fi>r  the  preaching. of  the  gospel  in  Sweden.  They  landed  at  Birka 
(Biorka,)  on  the  Lals^e  of  Malam,  a  port  near  the  ajlcient  capital 
Sigtuna.  Anschar  obtained  permission  of  the  monarch  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  baptize  all  such  as  were  willing  to  embrace  Christianity. 
They  found  also  many  Christian  captives,  who  rejoiced  in  being  al- 
lowed once  more  to  pa^rtake  of  the  communion*  Among  the  first  who 
came  over  to  Christianity  was  Herigar  (Hergeir,)  a  man  of  icank  and 

■  See  the  passage  from  Anschar's  Ufe.^  27,  cited  in  fall  ona  fatore  page. 
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Qxe  goYemor  of  a  -deparhnent.  He  became  a  zealous  promoter  of 
ChristiaDitj,  and  erected  a  church  on  his  owq  freehold  estate. 

Haymg  thus,  after  leshlmg  m  the  country  a  year  and  a  half,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  accurately  mformed 
himself  with  regard  to  its  future  prospects,  he  returned,  in  831,  to 
the  Erankish  kingdom.  The  favorable  prospects  for  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  disclosed  by  Anschar's  report,  induced  the 
emperor  Lewis  to  carry  out  the  plan  already  projected  by  his  &ther 
Charlemagne.  He  founded  at  Hamburg  a  metropolis,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  missions  of  the  North,  and  got 
Anschar  consecrated  archbishop  of  North  Albingia.  The  diocese 
being  a  poor  one,  and  constantly  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  pagan 
tribes  of  the  North,  he  bestowed  on  him  the  monastery  Turholt 
(Tboroult)  in  Flanders,  between  Bruges  and  Ypres,  both  as  a  place 
rf  refuge  and  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
station.  To  place  this  arrangement  on  a  more  stable  foundation,  he 
immediately  despatched  Anschar  to  Rome  on  a  visit  to  pope  Ghregory 
lY.  The  latter  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done;  bestowed  on 
Anschar  the  Fall,  or  distinguishing  badge  of  the  archiepiscopal  digni- 
.  ty,  and  conferred  on  him,  ill  connection  with  archbishop  Ebbo,  the 
chBkrge  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  North.  But  as 
Anschar  was  unable,  alone,  to  supply  the  wants  of  both  the  missions,  that 
in  Denmark  and  that  in  Sweden,  and  as  Ebbo,  though  he  never  ceased 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  those  re^ons, 
was  still  prevented  by  the  multiplicity  of  hi&  other  engagements  from 
lending  an  active,  personal  cooperation  in  the  work,  the  latter  appoint- 
ed and  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office,  as  his  representative,  his 
nephew  Guuzbert ;  and  to  Imn  was  especially  entrusted  the  mission 
in  Sweden.  At  his  ordination  he  received  the  name  of  Simon.  The 
monastery  founded  by  the  archbishop  at  Welna  was  bestowed  on 
Gauzbert,  for  th^  same  purpose  as  Thoroult  had  been  granted  to 
Anschar. 

As  to  Denmark,  the  mission  after  the  expulsion  of  king  Harald, 
had  been  shut  out,  it  is  true  from  all  immediate  access  to  this  country, 
where  king  Horiok,  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity,  reigned  supreme. 
Anschar,  however,  was  unwearied  in  making  eflforts  on  a  small  scale, 
hopng  by  these  hghter  be^nnings  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  im- 
portant operations  m  the  future.  He  purchased  captives  of  the  Dan- 
ish, Norman  and  Slavonian  races,  particularly  boys ;  and  such  as  he 
found  suitable  for  his  purpose,  he  either  retained  near  his  own  person, 
to  be  trained  as  monks  and  clergymen,  the  friture  teachers  of  their 
coiftitryjnen,  or  sent  them  to  be  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Tho- 
roult. In  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  of  things  was  more 
favorable,  so  &r  as  this,  that  Christianity  here  had  at  the  outset 
guned  followers  among  the  people  themselves,  who  declared  in  its 
&vor,  not  from  outward  motives  c^  interest  or  advantage,  but  from 
the  impulse  of  their  inward  feelings.  Gauzbert  met  in  Sweden  with 
a  favorable  reception,  arid  continued  to  labor  there  for  many  years 
with  good  success. '  But  in  the  year  845  he  was  attacked  in  his  own 
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house,  robbed  of  all  he  had,  and  driven  away  by  an  insorrectionaiy 
mob  of  the  maddened  heathen  populace.  About  the  same  time  tiiat 
the  Swedish  mission  was  tibus .  interrupted,  Anschar's  work  in  the 
North  was  also  threatened  with  destniction.  In  845,  the  city  of 
Hamburg  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by  tibe  Normans,  who  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  wilh  fire  and  sword,  making  the  churches  and  tbe 
clergy  the  special  objects  of  their  fury,  and  Aoschar  lost  his  all.  It 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  managed  to  save  himself  and  his 
relics.  A  magnificent  church,  which  he  had  procured  to  be  erected, 
with  the  monastery  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  library  presented  to 
him  by  the  emperor,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  When  Anschar  beheld 
the  fruits  of  his  frugalit;y  and  toil  for  so  many  years  annihilated  as  in 
a  moment,  he  repeated  once  and  again  &e  woi>ds  of  Job,  ^'  The  Lord 
gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away^ — he  has  done  what  seemed  him 
good, — blessed  be  tiie  name  of  the  Lord."  Followed  by  his  com- 
panions and  Bchokrs  he  was  compelled  to  wander  about  in  uncer- 
tainty, tiU  at  lengtb  he  found  refuge  on  the  estates  ^f  a  noble  lady,  by 
the  name  of  Icia  or  Ida,  at  Rameshoe  in  the  department  of  Holstein. 
From  this  spot,  he  now  travelled  over  his  pillaged  and  wasted  dio- 
cese, laboring  to  promote  the  religious  instruction,  to  confirm  the  Mtb, 
and  to  console  the  minds,  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Meantime, 
he  had  lost  also  his  powerful  protector,  the  emperor  Lev^,  who  died 
in  840.  In  consequence  of  the  division  of  Ihe  territory  after  his 
death,  he  was  deprived  of  ihe  monastery  Thoroult,  which  had  hitherto 
supported  him  in  his  poverty.  Many  of  his  companions  forsook  him 
for  want  of  the  means  of  sustenance ;  many  returned  back  to  the 
monastery  of  Corbie.  Sut  Anschar  made  the  best  of  his  situatiq^, 
and  endeavored  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  calling  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  embarrassing  circumstances.' 

Thus  he  labored  many  years,  travelling  fi:x)m  his  place  of  refuge 
through  everv  psurt  of  his  wasted  diocese.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
beheld  the  mission  destroyed  which  had  been  commenced  in  Sweden, 
without  any  apparent  prospects  of  its  restoration..  The  archbishop 
Ebbo  of  Rheims,  from  whom  that  mission  origmally  proceeded,^  having 
become  entangled  in  the  poUtical  quarrels  of  the  Frankish  empire^ 
was  for  a  time,  it  is  true,  wholly  withdrawn  from  missionary  affairs. 
But  when,  after  many  calamities,  in  which  he  had  involved  himself 
by  participating  in  the  insurrection  against  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pi- 
ous, he  became  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  holy 
enterprise  was  rekindled,  and  he  exhorted  Anschar  not  to  be  dis* 
heartened  by  these  accumulating  embarrassments.  In  their  last  in- 
terview on  this  subject,  said  he  to  the  latter :  ^'  Se  assured,  that 
what  we  have  labored  to  accomplish  for  the  glory  of  Christ,  will 
bring  forth  fruit  in  the  Lord ;  for.  it  is  my  firm  and  settied  belief, 
yea  I  know  assuredly,  that  although  what  we  have  undertaken  to  do 
among  those  nations,  meets  for  ^  time  with  obstacles  and  hindrances 

1  This  scholar  Rimbert  says :  Ipse  cum    eena,  injunctam  sibi  offidam  nequMjiiain 
pancU,  qui  cum  eo  substiter^nt,  prout-  po-    deseiete  voloit    Vit  §  21. 
tent,-  se  agebat  et  licet  in  paui^crtate  de- 
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en  account  of  oar  siiis,  yet  it  will  not  be  lost,  'but  tiuive  more  and 
more,  till  the  name  of  the  Lord  extends  to  tiie  extreme  boundaries  of 
flie^arth!" 

Meanwhile,  the  way  was  preparing  for  an  improvement  of  his 
aflhirs.  At  the  very  tune  Anschar  met  with  the  calamity  above. 
described,  Lenderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  died,  and  the  vacancy  of 
tUs  bishopric  set  king  Lewis  of  Germany  to  devising  measures  for 
extricating  an  arehbi^op,  who  labored  so  zealously  for  the  good  of 
the  church  of  the  North,  from  all  his  difficulties.  He  probably  leh 
this  bishopric  for  a  time  witiiout  an  incumbent,  with  the  intention  of 
uniting  it  to  the  archbishopric  of  Hamburg,  and  thus  relieving  the 
poverty  of  this  latter,  which  was  constantly  exposed  to  be  devastated 
by  barbarians  —  an  arrangement,  however,  which  could  be  carried 
into  complete  effect  only  by  the  removal  of  various  difficulties  and 
dbjections,/on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  orders,  arisins 
from  the  necessity  of  introducing  various  changes  in  the  relations  of 
the  existing  dioceses  to  each  other,— the  bishopric  of  Bremen' having, 
in  &ct,  been  subordinate  to  another  archbishopric,  then  belonging  to 
Die  Idngdom  of  Lotharingia,  the  arehbishopric  of  Cologne.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  he  was  i^Hwilling  to  create  any  strife  in  tiie 
church,  and  wished  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  self-interest,  Anschar 
declined,  for  a  long  time,  to  accept  of  the  assistance  which  was  thus 
proffered  to  him.^  By  various  negotiations,  extending  from  the  year 
847  to  the  year  849,  all  the  d^culties  which  impeded  this  new 
arrangement  were  finally  removed ;  moreover,  the  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  papal  confirmation.  Thus  Anschar  came  into  possession 
of  a  larger' and  securer  income,  without  which  he  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  missionary  establishments  in  the  North, 
with  any  prospects  of  success.  From  henceforth  thei»wn  of  Bremen, 
on  account  of  its  safer  position,  became  the  ordinary  seat  of  the  archr 
Uriiop. 

Under  these  more  favorable  circutustances,  Anschar  turned  his 
attention  once  more  to  tiie  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By 
presents,  he  succeeded  in  softening  the  temper  of  Horick  (Erich) 
king  of  Jutland,  hitherto  a  violent  enemy  of  Christianity.  He  under" 
took  the  management  of  certain  political  negotiations  with  that  mon- 
areh,  in  conducting  which  he  won  his  confidence  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  king  admitted  him  to  his  private  councils,  and  refused  to 
treat  With  any  other  agent  in  his  affairs  with  the  German  empire.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  personal  attachment  of  tiie  king,  to  obtain  his 
consent  for  the  admission  of  Christianity  into  his  kingdom.  We  have 
no  evidence,  it  is  true,  that  the  king  himself  embraced  the  Christian 
fidth ;  but  he  held  it  in  great  respect;  and  Anschar  was  permitted  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  church,  and  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tian worship  of  God  wherever  he  chose,  as  well  as  to  instruct  and 

>  Vita  Anscbar.  c.  2i.     Perte  mioim-,  cnpiditatis  reprehenderetnr,  .caate  praan- 

mentA.  T.  IL  p.  706.    Doininiv  et  pastor  dens,  non  latile  hole  dispositioiii 

noster  hoc  sioi  periculosom  esse  aliqao  tiebat 
Bkodo  fonnidans  et  ne  a  qnibuslibet  nacYO 
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baptize  all  who  dedred  it.  He  selected,  as  the  most  eli^le  spot  for 
founding  a  church,  the  town  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  a  place  which  had  much  -intercourse  bj  trade  with 
tiie  Christian  towns,  Dorstede  .  and  Hamburg.^  Over  the  church 
here  established  he  appointed  a  priest ;  many  concealed  Christians, 
who  had  been  baptized  at  Hamburg  or  Dorstede,  now  ventured  to 
make  public  profession  of  their  religion,  aiid  rejoiced  in  the  opportu- 
nitj  of  once  more  imiting  hi  the  Christian  worship  of  Ood.  As  fix)m 
this  time  the  Christian  merchants  of  Dorstede  came  to  the  place  with 
greater  confidence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  marts  grew 
more  lively,  the  event  operated  favorably  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  and  Christianity  recommended  itself  by  its  beneficial  influence 
on  the  condition  of  ihe  burgesses.  Many  received  baptism,  but  many 
also  joined  in  the  public  worship  only  as  catechumens,  for  the  same 
reason  that  had  induced  multitudes  already  in  more  ancient  times  to 
put  off  their  baptism,^  under  the  impression  that,  by  delaying  that 
rite  until  the  last  moment,  they  should,  by  then  receiving  it,  pass 
without  blemish  to  immoirtal  life.  Maay  who,  under  the  visitations 
of  sickness,  had  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  gods,  on  whom  they 
had  lavished  their  offerings,  submitted  to  baptism,  and  their  recovery 
was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  the  holy  rite.^ 

As  to  the  Swedish  mission,  its  iailure  happened  precisely  at  the 
same  point  of  time,  which  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  Ansohar ; 
and  during  the  seven  ensuing  years,  after  the  expulsion  of  Gauzbert 
from  Sweden,  he  wa^  unable  to  do  anything  towards  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  mission.  At  length,  in  the  year  851,  he  succeeded 
in  again  finding  a  suitable  person  to  engage  in  this  enterprise.  He 
prevailed  on  Ardgai:,  a  priest  and  eremite,  to  exchange  a  life  of 
peaceful  seclusion,  consecrated  solely  to  hiis  own  improvement,  foe 
more  active  labors  in  promoting  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  He  calculated 
in  this  case  especially,  on  the  well-known  zeal  of  his  ancient  friend 
Herigar,  to  whom,  above  all  pihers,  it  was  his  earnest  advice  that 
Ardgar  should  attach  himself.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectsr 
tions.  Through  every  change  of  circumstances,  Herigar  had  not 
only  continued  steadfast  in  the  faith  himself,  having  never  been 
moved  by  any  pressure  of  distress  to  seek  help  fi*om  the  gods,  but  had 
boldly  proclaimed  his  faith  among  the  heathens,  and  many  circum- 
stances, in  themselves  unimportant,  had  contributed  to  give  his  testi* 
monies  and  exhortations  additional  weight  with  the  people.  For  it 
happened  here,  as  it  often  has.  in  the  history  of  missions,  the  slightest 
circumstances  became  influential,  from  the  connection  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  an  overruling  Providence. 

.  One  of  the  persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  tumultuaiy 
proceedings  by  which  Gauzbert  was  forced  to  leave  Sweden,  was 
the  son  of  a  chieftain,  and  he  had  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
booty  which  fell  to  his  share  to  his  father's  house.     It  so  happened, 

>  Slioswig,  the  place  on  the  Slia,  Heith-       '.  See  Yel.  L  p.  ai4. 
aby.  *^See  Vina  0.34. 
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that  this  fanuly  -were  afterwards  visited  with  sore  calanuties ;  fhej 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  property,  and  the  son,  witii  many  other 
members  of  thd  family,  died.  The  &ther,  jnd^g  after  the  nsual 
manner  of  a  heatiien,  concluded  that  he  had  incurred  the  displea> 
sure  of  some  deity,  and  tiius  brought  upon  himself  these  misfortunes. 
^Following  the  common  practice  in  such  Cases,  he  went  to  a  priest, 
for  the  purpose  of  connilting  him  respectmg  the  God  whom  he  had 
provoked  to  bring  these  evils  upon  him,  and  whose  favor  he  must  seek 
to  propitiate,  in  order  to  be  delivered  &oiq  them.  The  priest  assured 
him,  that  inasmuch  as  he  haXl  been  so  faithful  a  worshipper  of  all  the 
gods,  there  was  no  other  whom  he  could  have  injured  but  the  God  of 
tiie  Christians  ;  and  he-  tiierefore  advised  him,  to  remove  as  quickly 
as  possible  from  his  house  every  article  which  had  been  consecrated  to 
that  deity.  A  religious  volume,  belonging  to  the  spoils  obtained  by 
his  son  m  the  attack  on  Gauzbert,  was  immediately  removed  from  the 
house,  and  bound  to  a  stake.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction  to  the  God 
whom  he  had  injured^'  The  volume  was  afterwards  taken  away  by  a 
Christian,  and  preserved  till  the  arrival  of  .Ardgar.  It  was  thb 
Christian  who  related  tiie  whole  transaction  to  Rimbert,  Anschar's 
disciple  and  biographer.  ^  Again ;  it  was  a  prevailing  custom  among 
the  Swedes,  when  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  or  to  pther 
dangers,  to  seek  the  special  assistance  of  some  one  of  their,  gods, 
vowing  to  him  a  gift  in  case  of  deliverance  f  and  if  they  were 
delivered,  tiien  this  god  was  made  an  object  of  special  veneration. 
It  so  hiq)pened  that  Birka,  a  place  already  mentioned,  the  residence 
of  many  wealthy  merchants,  was  threatened  by  a  hostile  army ;  and 
the  inhabitants  had  sought  protection  in  vain  nom  their  gods.  Heri- 
gar  seized  hold  of  this  occasion  to  direct  them  to  the  Almighly  God, 
whom  he  himself  wordiipped.  The  imminent  danger  procured  him  a 
hesuing ;  and,  in  accordance  witii  the  usual  ciistom  in  such  cases, 
the  whole  population  met  toother  in  a  field,  where  they  vowed  to  the 
Lord  Chridt  a  fart,  and  a  distribution  of  alms'  in  his  name,  in  case  he 
should  deliver  them  from  the  power  of  the  enemy.*  By  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  tiiey  were  actually  deEvered.  And  although  this 
and  similar  experiences  could  not  convert  them,  it  is  true,  at  once  into 

>  See  Anschar's  Life,  ^18.    This  Chris-  oentary,  who  sajs  of  the  same  (de  rebus 

tUta  afterwards,  in  the  monastery  of  Coi^  eccles.  c  VII.) :    quoram  adhoc  monn- 

Tey,  committed  the  Psalms  to  memorr,  menta  i^nd  nonnalloe  habentnr.    Cemp. 

with  a  Tiew  to  sapply  to  himself,  in  this  Massmann*s  excellent  edition  of  the  Com- 

tray,  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  letters,  mentary  on  John,  in  the  Gothic  language. 

fix  cnjns  ore  etiam  jsta  cognovimns,  qni  MOnchen  1634.  p.  88. 
posteamagnaefideietdeTOtionJ8extitit,ita       *Adam.  Bremens.  hist  eccles.  c.  230. 

at  psabnos  qnbqne  apad  nos  memoriter  Si  qnando  broeiiantes  in  angnstio  positi 

fine  litterit  oidioerit    He  most,  tiierefore,  snn^  ex  muititndine  Deoram,  ^nos  colnnt, 

have  eidier  learnt  Latin  withoat  a  know*  amm  in  anxiiinm  inrocant,  «i  post  yicto- 

ledge  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  which,  how-  nam  deinceps  sant  derott  Ulumqae  caete- 

ever^  is  not  probable,'  or  there  mnst  ha-ve  lis  antepommt 

besB,  even  at  that  early  period,  a  Swedish       *  Bimbert,  c.  19.    Bxemtes,  sieat  sibi 

version  of  the  FMlms ;  or,  it  i»  possible,  oonsveto^nis  erat,  in  campnm  pro  libeT»> 

diat  he  may  hare  nsed  the  Tenion  of  Ul-  tipne  sm  jejnninm  et  eleemosynas  domino, 

philas,  i^cfa  was  tiien-fltill  to  be  met  with;  Chrbto  deroyemnt 
M  we  kttn  from  Walafrid  Stimbo  in  tin 

24»      • 
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belieying  Chriatians,  jet  thej  were  at  least  led  more  and  more  to  the 
oonviction,  that  Christ  too  was  a  powerful  deity, — mightier  than  other 
gods.  Herigar  made  ihe  best  use  of  such  incidents,  to  prove  tlie 
power  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped. 

We  may  conceiv.e,  then,  with  what  delight  tha  arrival  of  Ardgar 
was  hailed  by  the  stadtholder,  who,  for  seven  years,  had  not  received 
tilie  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest.  Through  his  mediation, 
he  obtained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he  pleased.  There  were 
many  Christians  besides,  who  had  painfully  feli.  the  want  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and  were  not  a  little  rejoicedmt  beholding  one  once  more 
among  them.  One  of  these  was  Frideburg,  a  pious  widow,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  the  violence  of  the  pagans  around  her,  had  remained 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  And  seeing  no  prospect  that,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  which  to  a  person  of  her  years  could  not  be  far  distant,  she 
could  receive  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  she  had  pui^ 
chased  some  wine,  and  carefully  preserved  it  in  a  vessel,  directing  her 
daughter  to  administer  to  her,  at  the  last  hour,  a  portion  pf  the  ele- 
ment, which  was  to  represent  to  her  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  be 
the  sign  that  she  commended  horself  to  the  Lord's  mercy,  in  passing 
from  tiie  world.  The  greater  was  her  satisfaction,  m  being  able  to 
join  in  the  Christiah  worship  of  God,  restored  by  Ardgar ;  and  she 
now  had  her  most  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  in  being  permitted  in  her  last 
moments  to  draw*  comfort  and  strengili  from  part^Jdng  of  the  holy 
supper.  Zealously  devoted  in  her  lifetime  to  works  of  charity,  she 
charged  her  daughter  Kathle  to  dispose  of  all  her  effects  after  her 
death,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  in  alms  •*-  a  bequest  not  unmixed, 
perhaps,  with  some  superstitious  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pious  act, 
m  delivering  her  departed  soul  {r6m  the  pains  of  purgatory.  As 
the  poor  were  few  in  numbers,  however,  in  that  neighborhood,  —7  the 
inequaUty  of  conditions  being  less  €|trongly  marked  in  the  simple 
mode  of  life  which  thero  prevailed— the  daughter  was  to  go  with  the 
money  to  ^Dorstede,'  where,  churches  and  priests,  and  also  paupers, 
abounded.^  These  directions  the  daughter  fiuthfully  .obeyed.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Dorstede,  she  procured  the  assistance  of  pious  women, 
devoted  to  that  business,  to  go  round  with  her  to  all  the  churches, 
where  the  poor  were  to  be  found,  and  inform  her  how  to  distribute 
the  money  according  to  the  various  necessities  ^nd  deserts  of.  the 
needy .^    Herigar  ako  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  holy 

>  One  evidence  of  the  important  infla-  ney,  to  pnrdiase  refreshments  for  herself 

ence,  which  the  constant  interconrse  be-  and  her  friends,  wearj  and  exhausted  with 

tween    this   commercial    town   and-  the  their  labors.    Bat  great  was  her  astonish- 

Qordiem  kingdoms  had  on  the  spread  of  ment,  on  finding  in  the  pone  which  she 

Christianity.  had  pUced  empty  in  a  particular  spot,  the 

'  The  great  number  of  churches  attract-  whole  sum  distributed,  with  the  exception 

ed  thither  also  a  multitude  of  the  poor ;  of  that  single  piece.    She  consulted  with 

and  the  unwise  distribution  of  ahns,  no  a  priest  in  whom  she  confided,  about  this 

doubt,  encouraged  and  promoted  poverty,  wonderful  event;  and  he  assured  her,  that 

^  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  when  the  God  intended,  by  this  miracle,  to  let  her 

daughter,  with  her  companions  and  assist-  see  that  he,  the  almighty  and  all-sufficieat 

aats,  had  distributed  aboiit  half  the  sum,  in  himself,  needed  no  gift§ ;  and  that  what- 

■he  rentored  to  take  one  piece  of  tbe  mo-  ever  was  given  to  the  poor,  from  lota  to 
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sapper  in  his  li^it  moments.  .  Bat  upon  his  death,  the  eremite  mission 
ary  could  no  longer  resist  tiie  too  strong  bent  of  his  mind  for  the  quiet 
of  the  contetapU^ye  life,  and,  in  852,  returned  to  his  former  seclusion. 

After  his  return,  Anschar  was  the  less  disposed  to  think  this,  mis- 
sion ought  to  be  left  onprovided  for,  as  his  friendly  understanding  with 
king  Horik,  who  promised  to  lend  his  aid  and  protection  to  the  cause, 
seemed  to  open  for  it  more  favorable  prospects  than  ever.  He  mvited 
his  fellow  laborer,  the  bishop  Gauzbert,  to  resume  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted.  But  Oauzbert  represented  to  him,  tiiat  Ito 
he  himself  had  left  behind  him  so  unfavorable  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  it  was  not  he,  but  Anschar,  of  whom  they  still 
retained  the  most  friendly  recollections,  who  T^as  the  most  suitable 
person  to  undertake  this  mission.  Anschar  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  joyfully  obeyed '  a  call,  whicby 
no  less  by  its  relation  to  the  .proposed  aim  of  his  life,  and  to  the  los- 
ings of  diyine  Providence  iiMUcated  by  his  position,  than  by  one  of 
those  visions  which  imaged  forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  ms  soul, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  from  Grod.  During  the  time  of  his  deepest  anx- 
iety about  {he  Swedish  misdon,  he  had  a  dream.  Adalhard,  abbot  of 
C?orbie,  appeared  before  him  in  a  glorified  form,  and  foretold  him,  that 
from  his  Up  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  word 
of  Grod ;  mat  he  was  destined  to  carir  salvation  to  the  extreme  bounr 
daries  of  tiie  earth;  and  that  the  Lord  would  iglqiify  his  servant. 
This  dream  c^ppeared  to  him  as  a  p^rediction  of  the  spread  of  Chiia- 
tianity  in  Sweden ;  and  tiie  words,  '^  the  Lord  would  ^orify  his  ser- 
vant,'' he  was  inclined  to  interpret  as  having  reference  to  his  destined 
martyrdom,  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  early  youth.^ 

The  more  gladly,  therefore,  did  Anschar  follow  tiie  suggestion  of 
his  friend  Oauzbert ;  and  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  he  was  ready  even 
to  meet  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  according  to  the  vision  might 
also  await  him  in  Sweden ;  though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  seek 
the  martyr's  death,  by  radily  disregarding  any  rule  of  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mission.  He  commenced  his  journey  m  858,  as  an 
ambassador  of  kmg  Lewis,  entrusted  with  special  business  from  that 
monarch  to  Swe^n,  and  accompanied  by  the  priesi}  Eri)ubert,  a 
nephew  of  Gauzbert,  appointed  by  the  latter  as  his  representative, 
Kmg  Horik  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  introduce  and  recommend  him 
to  the  Swedish  kingOlof.^  By  his  envoy,  the  king  declared  himself 
in  a  way  which  clearly  illustrate^  the  point  of  view  in  which  he 
regarded' Anschar,  as  well  as  the  &ith  he  preached.  The  king  sdd, 
^^  He  was  well  acquainted  with  this  servant  of  Gbd,  who  came  to  him 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Lewis    Kever  in  all  his  life  had 

him,  should  be  richly  repaid  in  heftTen,  to  that  deoeption  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the 

eaocorage  her  in  similar  works  of  charity,  pnxrpose  of  woridng  on  the  faith  of  the  new 

tad  moreorer  to  assure  her  that  her  mother  oonvertL 

Was  happy  with  the  Lord,    This  money,he       ^  See  L  c.  f  S6. 

•aid,  was  now  presented  to  her  by  the  Lord,       *  Orid  missom  pariter  et  signmn  habnit 

and  she  might  dispose  of  it  as  sne  pleased,  secnm,  according  to  j^ie  Life  of  Anschar. 

See  Vita  Anschar,  c  20.     We^  have  here  What  is  to  be  nndwstood  by  ngmtm,  tia  M 

either  a  bea^tifal  myt|i,  or  an  euunple  of  sign  of  the  royal  oedentialf,  is  nncerwia. 
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he  seen  so  good  a  man,  nor  found  one  so  worthy  of  confidence. '  ^  Ha^ 
ing  found  him  out  to  be  a  man  of  such'  distmguished  goodness,  he  had 
let  him  order  everjibing  as  he  chose  to  do  in  regard  to  Ghristianily.. 
Accordingly  he  begged  king  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  manner  to 
arrange  everything  as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Chmtianity 
iiito  his  own  kingdom^  feu*  he  would  wiah  ta  do  nottung  but  what  was 
good  and  right. 

Ansehar,  however,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  popular  mind  in  an  un- 
favorable state  of  excitement,  the  occadon  of  wluch  might  be^  c<msid- 
ered,  mdeed,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  Clmstiamty  had 
already  begun  to  acquire.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  iiie  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity scatteped  in  Sweden  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  operating 
even  without  the  aid  of  teachers  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  flie  mixture 
of  Christian  and  pagan  elements  among  the  people,  testifies  of  the 
power,  which  the  Christian  liaith  had  al^ady  begun  to  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  men.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  ifho  decidedly 
espoused  Christianity,  On  the  other,  some  who  were  disposed  to  admit 
Christ  among  the  other  deities.  Hence,  in  tiie  zealous  adherents  to 
the  old  popular  religion,  the  apprehension  might  be  excited,  that 
Christianity  would  work  mischief  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. .  One 
mdividual,  accordingly,  from  the  midst  of  the  people,  had  believed 
himself  called  to  ap|)ear  among  the  Swedes  as  a  messenger  from  the 
national  gods,  to  annormce  their  (Uspleasure  at  the  neglect  into  which 
the  worsUp  of  those  deities  had  fallen  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  all  their  prosperity,  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  worshq)  of  a 
strange  G^.  If  they  wished  for  a  new  god,  they  should  enrol  among 
the  number  of  their  deities  Erich,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  This 
oQthudast  found  great  acceptance  with  the  people^  and  much  zeal  was 
n^anifested  in  founding  a  temple  and  a  ritual  for  the  new  deity. 

In  this  very  business  they  were  engaged,  when  Anschieur  arrived  at 
Birka ;  and  he  found  a  prevailing  state  of  feeling  most  unfiivorable  to 
his;  object.  His  old  friends  advised  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and 
be  satisfied  to  get'  away  with  his  life.  But  Ansehar  declared,  that  as 
to  his  life,  he  would  abandon  nothing  for  that ;  he  would  gladly  ofier 
it  for  the  catise  of  Christ,  and  also  gladly  suffer  for  that  cause  every 
species  of  torture: '  But  resolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to 
make  every  efibrt  to  procure  an  entrance  for  the  gospel,  he  did  not 
imprudently  and  fonatically  rush  on  martyrdom,  but  had  recourse  to 
an  the  measures  of  Christian  prudence  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and 
pare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  people. 
He  invited  Mng  CHof  to  a  feast  in  his  own  house,  and  made  him  pres- 
ents with  which  he  was  gratified.  Having  thus  gained  his  personal 
good-will,  he  beg^  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  make 
known  the  Christian  faith.  The  king,  on  his  own  part,  was  mclined 
to  grant  his  request ;  but  his  authority  being  limited^  he  could  not  de- 
cide, except  by  convoking  an  aasembly  of  the  people  and  conEmltang 
the  ^s  by  lot;  but  he  promised  to  favor  the  proposal  in  the  assembly 
cf  Im  people.  Everything  now  depended  on  their  decision;  aod 
Anschari  witli  prayer  and  fiurinng,  besou^  the  Lord  that  he  wodld  no 
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Asposethe  popularmbd  as  to  bo  &yorabl6  for  tlie  promotion  of  his  own 
canise.  Meantune,  while  engaged  in  celebrating  mass,  he  felt  such 
inward  assoranbe,  such  a  ^ow  of  pervading  joy,  that  he  said  to  a 
priest,  his  most  intimate  firiend,  ^^  I  am  now  sure  of  my  cause ;  grace 
will  be  with  them ; "  and  his  assurance  was  confirmed  bj  the  event. 
At  first,  the  king  consulted  with  his  nobles ;  and  thej  sought  to  ez- 

J  lore  the  will  of  the  gods  by  the  use  of  the  lot.*.  The  lot  was  favora- 
le  to  the  admission  of  Christianity.  Next,  the  proposal  was  made, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  While  the  discus- 
sion was  going  on  with  great  earnestness  and  heat,  a  very  aged  man 
stepped  out  of  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  said :  ^'  Hear  me,  king 
and  people ;  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  already  been  informed,  thal^ 
this  god  can  be  of  great  help  to  those  ^o  hope  in  him ;  for  many  of 
us  here  have  had  experience  of  this  in  danger?  at  sea,  and  in  mani-. 
fold  stndts.  Why  then  should  we  spurn  wha^^is  necessary  and  useful 
to  us  ?  Once,  several,  of  us  travelled,  for  the  sake  of  this  religion,  to 
Borstede,  and  there  embraced  it  unmvited.^  At  present  the  seas 
have  becomo  dangerous  by  piracy.  Why  then  should  we  not  embrace 
what  we  once  felt  oonstrained  to  seek  in  distant-  parts,  now  that  it  is 
Qffeired  at  our  doors  ?  " .  These  words  produced  the  desired  effect. 
It  was  resolved  that  no  obstacle  should  be  offered  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  worship  of  God.  The  resolution  of  this  assembly  of 
tiie  people  bound,  it  is  true,  only  a  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  inhabitants 
of  Oothenland ;  but  in  the  other  part  also,  Sweden  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  the  resolution  of  the  popular  assembly  turned  out 
to  be  favorable.  Anschar  left  behind  him  m  Sweden  the  above-men- 
tioned priest,  Erimbert,  to  giude  and  direct  the  public  worship.  The 
king  granted  him  a  spot  for  building  a  church;  Anschar  purchased 
another,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  priest.  This  being  com* 
pleted,  he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  854.  Christianity  had  at  first,  it 
IS  true,  but  few  decided  followers ;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
merchants.  But  the  recognitibn,  widely  diffused  among  the  people,  of 
Christ  as  a  deity,  and  the  impresaon  left  by  the  stories  of  his  power, 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  tiimgs  in  the  future.  Circum- 
stances, similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed  to 
lead  men,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  Christ  as  a 
mighty  protecting  deity,  in  war  and  in  other  dangers.  Thd  consulta- 
tion of  the  lot  had  induced  men  to  apply  to  him  for  succor,  and  tiie 
•vent  had  corresponded  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  Pagans 
were  thus  led  to  hold  fasts  and  to  distribute  alms  in  honor  of  Christ. 

In  Denmark,  however,  a  change  happened  in  the  same  year  unfisb- 
vorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church.  King  Horik,  Anth 
char's  friend,  was  killed  in  battie ;  and  of  his  entire  race  but  one  de- 
scendant, Horik  U,  was  left  as  regent  over  a  small  portion  of  the 

*  The  words  to  which  we  haye  already  W^  might,  to  he  sure,  understand  these 

made  allusion  at  page  276,  and  which  are  words  as  meaning,  when  they  had  risitod 

contained  in  f  27  of  the  Life :  Aliquando  Dorstede  on  other  business,  they  had  there 

qoidam  ex  nobis  Porstaduzn  adeuntes  hu-  embraced  Christiani^  *,  but  the  antithesis 

Jus  religionis  nonnam  profuturam  sibi  sen^  is  moi^  in  faror  of  the  rendering  followed 

tientes,  spontanea  vorantate  susdpiebani  in  the  text 
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coxmtry.  This  person  aUowed  himself  to  be  goremed  bj  a  certain 
stadtiiolder,  Hari,  a  man  hostilely  disposed  towards  Cfaristiaiiitj. 
The  doors  of  the  Christian  church  at  ScUeswig  were  closed.  Christian 
worship  was  forbidden,  the  .priest  obliged  to  flee.  Not  long  afterwards . 
however  Hari  fell  into  disgrace,  a  person  well  disposed  to  Christianitj, 
and  who  already,  in  the  time  of  Horik  I,  had  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Anschar  and  to  tiie  cause  of  Christianity,  attained  to  t|ie 
highest  influence.  The  king  himself  invited  Anschar  to  send  back 
the  priest,  since  he  was  not  less  disposed  to  be  the  friend  of  Christ 
and  of  Anschar  than  the  elder  Honk.  One  thing  which  the  pagans 
wiould  not  suffer  before  on  account  of  their  fear  of  enchantment,  was 
neyr  permitted;  the  church  of  Schleswig  was  provided  with  a  bell* 
liberty  moreover  was  given  to  found  a  second  church  at  Ripen  in 
Jutiajid,  over  which  a  priest  was  appointed. 

Anschar  was  at  all  times  extremely  solicitous,  that  the  missionaries 
sent  out  by  him  should  set  an  example  of  diednterestedness.  He  ad- 
vised them  to  ask  nothing  of  any  one ;.  but  rather  to  Mow  the  e2> 
ample  of  the  apostie  Paul  and  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands,  contenjb  with  the  littie  'they  needed  for  subsis- 
t^ce  and  clotiiing.  He  himself  however  generously  gave  them  not 
otilj  what  they  required  for  their  own  subsistence,  but  also  a  surplus 
for  making  presents  and  so  creating  friends,  according  to  his  own 
general  practice  of  seeking,  by  means  of  presents,  to  gam  iufluential 
patrons  to  the  missions  m  Denmark  and  Sweden.  l£s  own  diocese 
had  but  recently  been  rescued  from  paganism ;  and  the  wars  iriOi 
adjacent  heathen  tribes  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavorable  to 
the  grovrth  of  his  people  in  Christian  life  and  knowledge ;  hence  he 
was  still  obliged  to  sustain  many  a  hard  conflict  in  his  own  field  with 
pagan  barbarism ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  Certain 
Christians  who  had  been  dragged  off  as  slaves  by  pagan  tribes  of  the 
North,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the  harsh  treatment  tiiey  were 
compelled  to  suffer,  and  tak^n  rduge  in  the  adjacent  territory  of 
North  Albingia.  But  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  of  tiiat 
district  having  recaptured  them,  sold  some  of  them  as  slaves  again 
to  pagans  or  Christians,  retaining  others  as  servants  in  their  own 
households..  Anschar  was  indignant  to  find,  that  such  things  were 
dQue  in  his  own  diocese.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  subdue  the 
TOide  of  these  mighty  ones,  till  by  the  impression  of  a  dream  in  which 
Christ  appeared  to  him,  he  was  inspired  with  confidence.  He  re* 
paired  in  person  to  the  district  where  these  events  had  occurred* 
With  such  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  did  he  start  on  this  expedition, 
that  his  attendants  remarked  they  had  never  made  so  pleaisant  a  jour- 
ney— so  happy  did  they  find  themselves  in  his  society,  so  deeply 
were  they  conscious,  that  the  Lord  was  witii  them.  He  himself  went 
straightway  into  the  midst  of  the  nobles ;  no  one  dared  contradict, 
him.  The  captives  were  collected  trom  all  sides,  and  Immediately  set 
free. 

Anschar  ftom  his  youth  was  exceedingjly  given  to  religous  contem- 
templation,  to  prayer,  and  other  devotional  exercises  of  life  conse- 
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crated  to  seclusion.  He  had  caused  to  be  constraoted  for  this  par- 
pose  a  particular  ceU^  naming  it  his  place  'of  quiet  and  penitence,  to 
which  with  a  few  like-miuded  friends,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring. 
This,  indulgence,  however,  he  neyer  allowed  himself,  except  when  an 
opportunity  was  ^ven  him  of  recruiting  himself  for  a  short  time  from 
hjs  labors  among  the  heattien,  his  devoted  toil  as  a  preacher,  and 
from  the  functions  of  his  episcopal  office,  soon  leaving  agam  this  be- 
loved seclusion  to  engage  once  more  in  his  public  duties.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  disciplining  himself  by  severe  mortifications ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  waa  not  ignorant  that  humility  is  the  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  and  observing  how  easily  self-exaltation  attached  itself  to 
such  outward  austerities,  he  begged  Grod  to  save  him  by  his  grace 
from  this  danger  J  Too  humble  to  entertain  a  wish  of  bemg  able  to 
perform  miracles,  he  could  not  prevent  the  coming  of  sick  persons 
from  distant  parts, 'who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  his  prayers.  Was  a 
word,  however,  dropped  in  his  presence,  intimatmg  that  miracles  had 
been  wrought  by  his  prayers  m  Uie  healing  of  the  sick,  he  said,  ^'  Could 
I  deem  myself  worthy  of  such  a  favor  fn)m  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
him  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle,  that  out  of  me  by  his  grace 
he  would  make  a  good  man."' 

After  having  lid^red  more  than  thirty-four  years  for  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  North,  when  past  the  age  of  sixty-four  he 
was  attacked  by  .a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  under  which  he  si^ered  for 
more  than  four  months.  Amidst  his  bodily  pains,  he  oflen  said  they 
were  less  than  his  sins  deserved,  repeating  the  words  of  Job,  ^'  Have 
we  received  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive evil  ?"  His  only  regret  was  to  find  that  the  hope  of  dying  as 
a  martyr,  with  which  that  early  dream  had  inspired  him,  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled.  An  anxious  concern  for  his  diocese j  for  the  souls  of  the 
individuals  who  stood  round  him,  and  especially  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Danes  and  Swedes,  occupied  his  mind  to  the  Jast.  In  a  letter 
written  during  this  sickness,  he  recommended,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  the  German  bishops  and  to  kmg  Lewis,  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  continuance  of  these  missions.  At  last,  having  received  the 
holy  supper,  he  prayed  that  Ood  would  forgive  all  who  had  done  him 
wrong.  He  repeated  over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  the  words 
^'  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spir- 
it ;"  and  died,  as  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the 
purification  of  the  Virgin,  February  the  third,  865.^ 

Anschar's  successor,  his  futhful  disciple  Rimbert,  strove  in  all 
respects  to  imitate  his  master.  He  made  several  journeys,  not  with* 
out  great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To  ransom  Christians 
captured  by  the  pagan  nations  of  the  North,  he  parted  with  every- 
thmg,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
horse,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  convenience.^    But  the  ciroumstan* 

^L.cc.  35.  'Seeintheactu8anctatthein.ofFeb- 

'  Si  dignas  essem  apad  Dominnm  menm,  mair. 

rogarem,  quatenas  anam  mihi  oonoederet  *  See  his  Life,  c.l7.  Mabillon  actasanct. 

signum,  videiioet  at  de  me  gratia  sua fiMieret  laec  lY.  F.  IL  p.  481. 
bonum  hominem. 
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oes  of  the  tunes  were  most  im&vorable  to  tibe  .miflsions  among  Ae 
Scandinavian  tribes  ;  for  the  pagans  from  tiiose  parts,  by  their  des* 
olating  irruptionB  in  quest  of  plunder,  spread  terror  and  hayoe  fiur 
and  wide  among  the  Christian  nations,  in  Germany,  England  and 
France,  everywhere  threatening  with  destruction  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  themselves.  Yet  the  Danes,  by  their  settlements  in 
England,  in  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  a  Christian  people,  were 
in  part  brought  more  nearly  withm  the  range  of  Christian  ixifluences. 
Odo,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  was  honored  as  a  saint,  descended  from  a  pagan 
Danish  fieunily.  Christianity  had  taken  strong  hold  of  his  nund 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  professed  the  Christian  £utli 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  parents.^* 

In  Denmark,  during  the  first  half  of  tiie  tenth  century,  king  6unn, 
a  usurper  of  the  sovereign  authority,  manifested  the  most  bitter  hos- 
tility to  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  till  in  the  year 
934,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  German  emperor,  Henry  I, 
he  promised  to  desist  from  his  persecution  of  tiie  Christians,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  up  the  province  of  Schleswig  to  the  German  em- 
pire. This  province  now  afforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  stable  and  secme 
seat  for  the  Christian  church.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Chris- 
tians, thus  affording  a  convenient  point  of  transit  for  Christianily  to 
Denmark.  The  archbishop  Unni  took  advantage  of  this  happy 
change,  and  again  made  a  missionary  tour  to  the  North.  His  efforts, 
it  is  true,  were  unsuccessful  to  produce  a  change  on  the  mind  of  king 
Giirm  himself;  but  he  found  so  much  the  readier  access  to  the  heart 
of  his  son  Haiald,  who,  under  the  traimng  of  his  mother  Thyra  (a 
daughter  of  that  first  Christian  prince  Harald,  and  a  zealonaconfeBsor 
of  Christianity)  had  already  been  led  to  the  Christian  faith.  Though 
he  had  not  received  baptism,  he  publicly  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  shared  the  government  with  Us  father, 
the  archbishop  could  travel,  under  his  protection,  into  every  part  of 
Denmark,  laboring  for  tiie  establishment  of  the  Christian  church. 
This  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand,  through  the  whole  period  of  hi« 
reign  of  fifty  years  (from  941  onward),  favored  the  spread  of  ChriB- 
tianity.  A  war  between  this  prince  and  the  emperor  Otho  I,  termi- 
nated m  972  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  also  had  a  fiivorable  m- 
fluence  towards  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  m 
Denmark.  Harald  with  his  wife  Ghmild  received  baptism  m  the  jxetr 
ence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  stood  god-father  at  the  baptism 
of  the  young  prince  Sueno  (Sven  Otto).  But  although  Hartld, 
before  he  became  sole  ruler,  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  Chm- 
tianity,  yet  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  he  had  firom  the  first  re- 
garded Christianity  as  the  only  true  reli^on :  but  he  proceeded  by  ae 
grees,  from  a  belief  in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  the  mightiest 

*  Accordingly  we  find  a  treaty  concluded  ganism  and  to  adopt  common  •J^'^'fSj 

iMtween  the  Danes  settled  in  England  and  laws.    See  Wilkins'  condiia  rngm  oa- 

the  Enelish  in  the  year  905,  whereby  the  tanniae.  T.  I.  FoL  202.  , 

fonner  hoimd  tfaoiuBelyes  to  renonnce  pa- 
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dtitj,  idth  whom  however  the  old  national  gods  might  also  still  be 
woTshipped,  to  faith  in  the  Qod  of  the  Christians  as  the  only  being  to  be 
worshipped,  to  the  exclucdon  of  the  old  national  gods  whom  he  finally 
regarded  as  no  better  than  evil  spirits.  Witii  respect' to  the  maniver 
in  which  this  change-  was  produced,  We  have  the  testimony  of  an  an- 
cient legend,  widely  dtffosed  in  the  North,  and  handed  down  by 
popular  tradition  and  by  the  historians,^  which  doubtless  is  not  with 
cut  some  foundation  of  truth.  A  priest  by  the  name  of  Foppo  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  and  his  spiritual  gifts,  had  come  to  Den- 
mark from  North  Friesland  to  labor  as  a  missionary.  He  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  banquet  in  the  palace,  when  among  other  topics 
the  oonrersation  turned  upon  the  stnfe  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new 
reli^on,  a  subject  which  at^that  time  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men.  Some  of  the  Dahes  said,  Christ  was  to  be  worshipped  indeed 
a5  a  God ;  yet  the  old  national  gods  were  imghtier,-  for  they  had 
performed  greater  wonders.  This  Poppo  disputed,  and  maintained, 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  God,  that  tiiose*gods  whom  they  worship- 
ped were  on  the  contrary  eyil  spirits.  The  long  who  was  still  a  h^ 
lieyer  in  the  old  gods  as  well  as  in  Christ,  asked  the  priest  whether  he 
dared  to  prove  this  by  a  miracle ;  and  then,  as  it  is  reported,  proposed 
that  he  should  subnnt  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
Rowing  iron.  Now  whatever  may  have  actually  occurred  on  this 
occasion,  sometiiing  at  least  w^  done  or  took  place,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Harald's  mind^  and  contributed  in  a  great  ibeasurQ 
to  settle  his  convictions,  and  which  seems  also  to  have  made  a  great, 
impression  on  the  untutored  people.  Poppo,  who  afterwards  became, 
bishop  of  Aarhus,  is  said  to  have  labored  eamestiy  for  tiie  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Denmark.^  Harald,  both  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  his  religious  convections  and  to  the  character  of  his  conversion,  niay 
be  compared  with  ihe  emperor  ponstatitine.'  Though  he  manifested 
great  seal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  thus  obtained  a  good  name  &om  those  who  regarded  solely 
tiie  external  interests  of  the  church,  yet  his  cruel  and  perfidious  acts 
show  that  Christianity  had  produced  in  him  no  moral  change.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  however,  is  certainly  manifest  in  the  manner  in 

>  This  story  is  found  related  already  bj  time,  which  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a  le^ 

monk  Wtttekmd  of  Cknrey,  at  the  (men*  gend  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

ii^  of  the  eleventh  centuiy — Annal.  I.  and  points  to  the  dijOferent  sources  from 

in,  in  Meibom.  script  remm  German.  T..  which  the  stoiy  came ;  but  it  is  impossible 

L  p.  660,  and  in  the  same  age  by  bishop  to  make  out  the.  exact  character  of  Che  &c^ 


Bitmar  of  Merseburg  in  his  chromcle  L IL  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  tale. 
The  historian,  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  has  -  'Many  names  of  places  in  the  North- 
drawn  into  his  narradve  many  accounts  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  for  example, 
concerning  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  Foppholz,  a  forest  between  Flensburg  and 
KorUi,  says  of  Poppo :  Cujua  veritate  mi-  Scnleswig,  where  according  to  tradition  he 
lacnli  et  tunc  mnlta  mUlia  per  eum  credi*  built  himself  a  hut  In  a  brook  which  flows 
derunt  et  usque  hodie  per  populos  et  eccle-  by  the  spot,'  Hillegenbach,  he  is  said  to  have 
siaa  Danomm  celebre  Popponi  nomen  ef-  bi4>tizea  his  disciples.  See  Pantoppidan'a 
fertur.  c.  77.  p.  56.  ed<  Lindenbruch  1595.  Annales  ecdesiae  Danicae,p.l58.  Thevil- 
To  be  sure,  many  important  discrepancies  lage  Poppenbiittel,  near  Hambuig,  may  be 
are  to  be  discovered  in  the  report  about  reckoned  aJso  to  this  daas. 
tiwae  fiu^  as  it  regards  persons,  place  and 

YOii.  HI.  25 
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irhich  he  directed  his  'efforts  to  restrain  die  rude  passions  of  his  people. 
It  was  first  under  his  auspicious  rule,  that  Adaldag,  archbishop  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  an  active  and  zealous  laborer  both  for  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his  archiepiscopai 
ppovince,  was  enabled  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan  of  consecrat- 
ing several  bishops  for  Denmark.  One  of  these  was  hishop  Liafdajg, 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  devoted  and  influential  activity. 

The  Christian  church,  however,  was  not  to  obtMn  the  victory  in 
Denmark,  without  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  first  place  between  the  pa- 
gieui  and  Christian  parties.  The  pagans  were  still  quite  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  they  Were  embittered  in  their  feelings  by  ihe  violent 
measures  adopted  by  Harald  for  the  universal  introductioA  of  Chrid- 
tianity.  Of  this  tone  of  feeling,  Sveno,  the  son  of  Harsdd,  twice  took 
advantage,  and  stirred  up  a  rebellion  agamst  him.  In  991,  Harald 
perished  in  battle ;  and  Sveno,  who  took  the  government,  reestablished 
the  old  reli^on,  in  compUance  with  the  wiebes  of  the  party  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne*  The  Christian  priests  were  expelled.  Li- 
Dentius,  arcbbidhop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  attempted  in  vain,  by 
messages  and  presents,  to  give  the  feelings  of  the  young  prince  a  differ^ 
ent  direction.  When'  the  Danes,  under  this  monarch,  conquered  Eng- 
land, they  expended  th^ir  fury  more  particularly  on  the  clergy  and 
monks,  and  everythmg  belonging  to  the  church.  In  this  Christian 
land,  hoyrever,  Sveno  himself  began  to  be  more  temperate  in  his  oppo- 
sition  to  Christianity,  and  even  to  return  to  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  His  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
1014,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  in  England,  and  especially  of  his  consort,  the  English  princess 
Emma,  wh6  was  a  devoted  Christian.  But  .religion  was  never  able  to 
obtain*  such  mastery  over  him  as  to  place  an  effectual  check  on  the 
fierceness  of  his  passions,  his  love  of  rule  and  thirst  for  conquest  '  md 
the  form  in  whicn  Christianity  had  'been  taught  him  was  so  mixed  up 
with  superstition,  as  to  fiimish  him  with  ample  means  of  pa<;ifying  an 
alarmed  conscience!  When  he  became  king  of  England  and  Denmark, 
he  applied  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  work  of  giving  a  stable  foun- 
dation to  the  Christian  church  in  his  native  country ;  and  to  this  end 
employed  the  labors  of  many  ecclesiastics  sent  over  from  England.  He 
showed  great  respect  for  everything  that  pertained  to  the  church,^  and 
by  his  efforts  to  promote  its  interests,  sought  to  atone  for  the  deeds  of 
violence  done  by  himself  and  his  fkther.  In  the  year  1027,  he  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  had  long  before  meditated,  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  and  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  behalf 
of  lus  people.*  He  proposed  to  himself,  if  we  may  believe  him,  in  this 
enterprise,  objects  worthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  all  which  he  made 

*  Fnlbert,  bishop  of  Chartrfes,  who  ha<^  »  As  he  says  himself:  Quia  a  sapientibtts 

received  from  him  apresent  to  his  church,  didici,  sanctum  Petrum  apostolnm  magnam 

vrites  in  •  reply :   "  Te,  quern  paganornm  potestatem  accepisse  h.  Domino  ligandi  at- 

principem  audieramns,  non  modo  Chris-  que  solvendi,  clavigerumque  esse  regni  coe- 

tianum,  verum  etiam  erga  ecclesias  atque  lestis  et  ideo  specialiter  ejus  patrocininm 

Dei  servos  benignissimom  largitorem  a^  apud  Beiun  expetere  valde  utile  dixi. 
nosdmus."  See  ep.  97. 
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koffm  in  aletter  addressed  to  his  people.  I  have  with  prayer — he 
writes  —  consecrated  my  life  toi  God  himself,  resolmg  from  henceforth 
t6  act  in  aH  things  as  shall  seem  right  before  him ;  to  role  with  justice 
and  piety  oyer  the  people  who  are  my  subjects ;  and  if,  from  the  im- 
pulse of  my  youlhful  passions  or  from  neglect,  I  have  d^ne  many  things 
in  my  past  iSe  contreury  to  right,  I  now  propose  with  God's  help,  to  re- 
trieve every  wrong.  I  therefore  command  my  counsellors,  never 
henceforth  to  countenance  any  injustice  out  of  fear  to  me,  or  favor  to 
any  potentate  Whatever ;  nor  to  suffer  anything  of  the  kind  to  find  ad- 
mission into  my  kingdom.  I  also  command  the  nobles  in  my  kingdom, 
if  they  have  any  regard  for  my  friendship  or  their  own  ^x>d,  never, 
to  allow  themselves  in  arbitrary  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  against 
any  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  AU^  fiY)m  the  highest  to  the  lowest  claas^ 
shall  experience  exact  justice  accordmg  to  the  laws,  and  none  shall  de- 
part  from  them,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  my  royal  favor  from  re- 
eroect  to  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  or  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money 
for  me."i 

It  waa  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  the  rudeness  of  a  peopl^^  who,  as 
Adam  of  Bremen  remarks,  thought  it  disgracefrd  to  shed  tears  for 
their  own  sins,  or  at  the  death  of  their  dearest  friends,^  could  be  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  a  church  which  trained  its  members  by 
legal  discipline,  and  it  was  only  by  gradual  advances  they  could  be 
brought  into  closer  contact  .with  the  mild  and  humanizing  spirit  of  Ghrifh 
tianity. 

As  to  tiie  spread  of  Ghristianiiy  in  Sweden,  the  work  conmienced 
by  Anschar  had  been  there  also  interrupted  by  the  same  causes  which 
had  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Danish  mission.  For  seventy  years 
after  Anschar's  death,  nothing  beyond  the  transitory  essays  of  Bim- 
bert  had  been  done  for  thicr  oQect ;  when  archbishop  Unni,  who  under 
king  Harald  Blaatand  was  performing  a  good  and  successful  work  in 
Denmark,  extended  his  labors  from  that  country  to  Sweden.  He  met, 
as  it  is  reported,  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Swedish  king  Inge 
Okyfson,  and  labored  among  the  people  with  good  success  ;  but  he  died 
at  Birka,  as  he  was  about  ,to  return,  in  936.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
connection  with  Denmark,  where  at  that  time  the  reign  of  Harald  was 
so  frbvorable  to  the  spread  of  Ghristianity,  the  gospel  at  all  points  found 
its  way  also  to  Sweden.  Liafdag,  bishop  of  lUpen,  and  the  bishop 
Odiacar,  whom  archbishop  Adaldag  had  ordained  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, are  said  to  have. been  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
work. 

From  ttus  time,  Ghristianity  continued  to  make  progress ;  though  it 
often  became  intermingled  with  paganism.  The  Swedish  king  Olof 
Stautconnung,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  de- 
clared himself  at  the  begpming  decidedl  v  in  favor  of  Ghristianity,  and 
endeavored  to  place  it  on  a  firm  footing  m  his  kingdom.  English  clei^ 
gymen,  £Kg&id,  Grimkil,  and  others,  who  came  thither  by  the  way  of 

'  See  M^ilkins'  Cbndlia,  T.  I.  fol.  298.       mus,  ita  abominantar,  ut  nee  pro  peccatas 
*  Lacrimas  et  planctom  caeteradae  com-    sub  nee  pro  carts  defonctis'iim  flere  liceat 
pnnctioDU  genera,  quae  nos  salabna  eense- 
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Norway  (see  on  a  future  page)  were  actire  in  these  eibiis.  M  ^ 
&mous  temple  at  Upsala  was  the  central  pomt  from  which  the  old  eol* 
tos  waa  continually  preserved  aliye  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
king  resolved  upon  its  destruction  as  the  surest  means  of  overturning 
the  old  popular  religion.  When  this  intenti<»i  of  the  Icing  came  to  he 
known  to  the  people,  they  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  in  a 
popular  assembly,  that  he  should  select  for  himself  the  best  portion  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  it  the  Christian  church ;  but 
tiiat  everywhere  else  each  should  be  allowed  in  the  free  exereise  of  his 
reli^on.  The  king  chose  the  weatem  part  of  the  country,  and  the  first 
bishopric  was  founded  at  Skara  in  West-Gothland,  over  which  an  En^ 
lish  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Thurget  was  ordained  by  archbishop 
Unvan.  But  other  ecclesiastics,  coming  over  from  England,  attacked 
paganism  with  such  inconsiderate  zeal,  as  to  arouse  ^e  fiiry  al  the 
heathen  populi^tion.  One  Wulfred  who  had  already  been  the  meaos 
of  converting  many,  seized  an  axe  and  dashed  to  the  ground  a  much 
venerated  idol.  He  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  furious  pagans,  ai|d 
died  covered  with  wolmds.^  The  less  violent  zeal  of  king  Jacob 
Amund,  Olof 's  successor,  contributed  so  much  the  more  effectuaUy  to 
.the  spread  of  Christiamty.  His  step-brother  Emund,  who  acceded  po 
ibe  government  in  1051,  pursued  the  same  course  of  policy ;  but  he 
was  not  so  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  was 
vety  desirous  of  setting  himself  up  as  patriarch  of  the  North.  Oami^nd, 
ilie  king's  bishop,  who  had  been  ordained  not  in  Bremen  but  in  Nor- 
way, was  for  proceeding  after  a  more  independent  way  in  ecclesiaBtical 
a&irs,  and  the  king  encotiragcd  him.  The  delegates  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen  met  witii  a  very  bad  reception  in  Sweden ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  king  and  his  bishop  appeared  in  an  un&vorable  light  to 
the  advocates  of  the  reigning  church-system.'  It  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  consequences  to  the^shaping  of  the  church 
and  Christian  development  in  the  North,  if  the  reaction  of  the  northern 
spirit  of  freedom  against  dependence  on  the  organs  of  the  papacy  had 
lasted  for  a  longer  period;  But  under  Stenlol,  Emund's  successor 
from  the  year  1059,  the  ancient  relation  to  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
immediately  restored.  An  event,  happened  in  the  reign  of  this  king, 
which  must  have  given  a  &vorable  du^ction  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  Christianity.  A  priest  of  the  temple  at  Upsula 
became  blind.  This  man  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  power 
of  the  Christian's  god ;  and  as  there  were  many  who  worshipped  Christ 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  gods,  it  would  be  no  more  than  natu- 
ral for  him  to  conclude,  that  this  calamity  had  befallen  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anger  of  thQ  only  god,  whom  he  slighted  and  neglected, 
— the  god  of  the  Christians ;  and  bs  he  had  so^ht  in  vain  for  help 
from  his  own  gods,  he  might  now  conceive  the  hope  of  obtaining  xeliei 
by  applying  to  the  God  of  the  Christians.    While  his  mind  was  oceu- 

'  Adam.  Bremen,  e.  41— 44.  in  Adam  of .  Bremen,  desenre  no  confl- 

'The  accoants  on  this  side,  therefore,    denoe. 
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pied  "vifii  these  thoughts,  Ihe  vir^n  Mary  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  promised  him  that  bis  sight  ^ould  be  restored,  if  he  would  come 
dvcr  to  the  worship  of  her  Son.  The  priest  recovered  from  his  blind- 
ness,  and  went  about  everywhere  proclaiming  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Christian's  God,  and  the  vamty  bf  idols.  The  archbishop  of  Bre- 
men took  advantage  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  having  con- 
secrated Adalward,  one  of  his  clergy,  to  the  episcopal  office,  sent  him 
to  Sweden.  Adalward  entered  upon*  his  woA  with  great  zeal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  bishop  E^o  of  Schonen,  made  every  exertion  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Upsula  that  strong-hold  of  pagan- 
ism. They  were  ready  to  suffer  every  species  of  torture  to  effect  this 
obgect.  But  when  king  Stenkil  heard  of  their  design,  he  deterred  them 
declaring,  that  if  they  carried  it  into  effect,  they  would  not  only  fall 
victims  ^emselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  pagan  people,  but  involve  him 
and  the  whole  church  of  Sweden  in  the  greatest  dangers.^ 

According  to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of 
these  events,  the  canonical  priest  Adam  of  Bremen,  much  more  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  preachers  in  Sweden ;  for^e  Swedes 
were  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  indeed  inclined  al- 
iready  to  recognize  a  divine  power,  in  Christianity,  and  to  unite  the 
worship  of  Christ  with  the  old  worship  of  the  gods.  Says  Adam  of 
Bremen  :•  **  They  receive  the  preadhers  of  the  truth  with  great  kind- 
ness, if  they  are  modest,  wise  and  able ;  so  that  the  bishops  are  even 
admitted  into  their  popular  assemblies,  where  they  gladly  listen  to  their 
discourses  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity.  And  assuredly  they 
might  easily  be  converted  to  our  faith,  if  bad  teachers,  who  seek  their 
own  rath(3r  than  the  thmgs  of  Jesu9  Christ,  did  not  prove  to  them  a 


The  Nortnans,  strictiy  so  called,  had  manifdid  occasions,  in  their 
predatory  excursions  to  the  remote  east  and  south,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  among  the  Christian  people,  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Many  of  their  leaders  had,  among  their  other  ad- 
ventures in  distant  lands,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and 
in  a  fife  full  of  hazardous  chances,  and  chequered  fortunes,  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power 
controlling  human  events,  they  were  by  various  circumstances  led  to 
believe  in  the  God  proclaimed  by  Christianity.  And  when  by  the  same 
means  they  became  more  fiilly  confirmed  in  their  faith,  they  were  net 
wanting  in  a  zeal  to  make  Imown  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  failed  of  possessing  that  kind 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  spirit  and  dispomtion  of  mind, 
which  would  lead  them  to  the  appropriate  means  for  diSusmg  abroad  a 
reli^on  like  that  of  the  gospel.  The  first  who  attempted  to  plant  tiie 
Ghrastian  church  in  Norway  was  prince  Hacon,  before  the  middle  of 
Ae  tenth  century.  He  had  received  a  Christian  education  at  -the 
court  of  king  Athalstan  of  England ;  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christianity 
he  returned,  when  a  young  man,  to  Norway,  where  he  made  hhnself 
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master  of  ilie  kingdom.  But  he  found  both  the  people  and  the  nobles 
of  the  land  blindly  devoted  to  the  reli^on  of  Odin ;  and  he  would  have 
soon  lost  the  throne  which  did  not  belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance, if  he  had  publicly  shown  at  the  very  outset  his  zeal  for  Ghris' 
tianity.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  his  exercises  of  Christian  worship 
in  secret,  for  which  purpose  he  had  obtained  priests  from  England. 
Every  week,  he  observed  Sunday  and  Friday ;  the  latter  as  a  fa3t<lay 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion.  He  so  arranged  it,  that  the  an^ 
cient  national  festival  in  honor  of  0dm,  the  three  days  festival  of  Jol 
or  Yule  in  honor  of  the  sun-god  Freyr  (the  dies  nataj^  invicti  Solis  of 
the  Scandinavian  tribes)  which  was  usually  celebrated  with  abundant 
feasting,  should  be  transferred  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.  Thus, 
without  being  disturbed  or  exciting  observation,  be  could  keep  his  own 
festival  in  his  own  way.  It  was  probably  his  design  also  in  some  fii- 
ture  day  to  convert  the  heathen  festival  into  the  Christian  one,  sinoe 
Ihe  very  object  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  festival  among  the 
pagans  of  the  old  Roman  world,  furnished  an  occasion  for  90  doing. 
Having  first  gained  over  his  most  confidential  friends  to  the  side  of 
Christianity,  as  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  power  was 
sufficiently  ^established,  he  proposed,  in  the  year  945,  before  an  assem- 
ilj  of  the  people,  that  the  whole  nation,  great  and  smaU,  masters  and 
servants,  men  and  women,  should  renounce  idolatry  and  sapiifices, 
worship  the  only  true  Gk>d,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  don,  devote  ^very  Sun* 
day  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  resting  fit)m  all  labor,  and  observe 
every  Friday  as  a  fastday.  Such  a  proposition  to  renounce  at  once 
the  old  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  could  of  course  serve  only  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were  devoted  to  their  ancient 
sacred  institutions,  especially  as  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the 
way  for  suck  a  measure  by  a  {previous  inworidng  of  Christianity  upon 
their  modes  of  thinkiog.  The  heads  of  households  declared,  they  could 
not  gain  a  subsistence  tor  themselves  and  their  fisimilies,  if  so  much 
time  iwere  to  be  withdrawn  from  labor.  The  laboring  class  and  ser- 
vants declared,  that  by  so  much  fasting  they  would  have  no  strength 
left  to  work.  In  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  nobles  who  took  up  the 
argument,  zeal  for  the  old  national  reU^on  and  repugnance  to  a  new 
and  foreign  worship  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  people  was  most  enor 
phatically  expressed,  and  the  king's  proposal  repelled  with  universal 
mdignation.  But  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  king  de> 
Sist  from  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity.  It  was  considered  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  that  its  king  should  take  iMurt 
in  the  public  sacrifices.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  according 
to  an  ancient  custom,  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  the  kmg  was 
required  to  repair  with  the  rest  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  waa 
to  be  performed.  But  he  ate  with  his  Christian  friends,  at  a  separate 
Bfotj  tio  avoid  defihng  himself  with  the  pagan  sacrifice,  and  having  his 
religious  feelings  annoyed  by  the  sight  of  these  heathen  cxistoms*. 
This  behavior  of  the  kmg,  which  seemed  to  cast  reproach  on  ihe  fes* 
tivals  and  customs  of  his  people,  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  insult  to 
Ids  subjects,  to  the  kingp  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  UiemsehoB. 
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Sigurd,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  nobles,  and  Tfho  had  been 
the  most  active  in  procuring  the  goremment  for  Hacon,  stood  forth 
as  mediator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  convinced 
him  that,  to  avoid  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  yield,  in  some  measure,  to  their  demands.  Hacon  returned  to 
his  pakkce,  and,  taking  his  throne,  the  full  goblets  were  presented, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  Scandinavian  custom,  must  be  drained 
dry,  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  honor  of 
Odin,  then  presented  it,  filled  up  again,  to  the  kmg  ^mself.  The 
latter,  before  touching  it  to  his  lips,  si^ed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  pdQuting  e£fects  of  "this  approach  to  the  service  of 
demons.  This  act  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  pagan 
nobles  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Sigurd  could  pacify  them  was  by 
roundly  asserting  that  the  king  had  merely  signed  over  the  cup  the  ham- 
mer of  their  own  god  Thor.  But  on  the  next  day;  the  fury  of  the  heathen 
people  broke  out  more  fiercely.  As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 
to  eat  horse-flesh,^  it  was  now  required  of  the  king,  with  clamor- 
ous uproar,  that  he  should  taste  of  it;  but  he  firmly  refused. 
At  length  he  consented,  for  form's  sake,  to  touch  his  hps  to  the 
oloth  which  lay  over  4he  edge  of  the  catddron,  m  which  the  flesh  had 
been  seethed.  Thus  the  king  and  his  people  separated,  mutually 
excited  against  each  other ;  the  former,  because  he  had  been  forced 
to  yield  so  much  agunst  his  own  religious  feelings ;  the  latter,  b^ 
cause  the  king,  after  all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient 
tBcrei  lites  and  customs.  The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of 
this  year,  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  E(tormy  and  clamorous 
demands ;  and  the  king,  on  this  occasion,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  the 
people  should  break  out  in  open  rebellion,  actually  consented  to  eat 
part  of  Ihe  liver  of  -a  horse,  and  to  drain  all  the  cups  drunk  to  its 
honor,  without  signing  the  cross  over  them.  He  repented,  however, 
of  having  ever  consented  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  conscience, 
and  was  already  resolved  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  with  the  heathen 
party.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  which  he 
met  with  the  united  strength  of  his  people,  was  aU  that  reconciled 
him  to  them.  About  the  year  960,  he  was  wounded  mortally  in 
battle.  He  now  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  if  he  should  survive, 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by  tears, 
penitence,  and  a  reformation  of  life,  seek  to  obtain  from  God  the 
forpveness  of  his  sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a  heavy  wei^t  on 
Us  conscience,  that  he  had  denied  the  fiiith.  His  friends  begged  him 
to  direct  that  his  body  should  be  transported  to  England,  for  interment 
according  to  the  rites  of  Christian  buml ;  but  he  said  he  was  unwor^ 
thy  of  it.  Having  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as 
one.  The  imiversal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had  died 
in  batde  for  his  country,  would  afterwards  be  likely  to  have  a  salutary 

1  At  the  time  of  the  plandng  of  the  strictly  foibade  it,  in  his  letter  to  Bon&oe 
dinrch  In  Gennanj,  by  Bonifkce,  the  eat-  of  the  year  732:  **  Immimdiim  enim  eft 
ing  of  hone-flesh  was  already  denounced  atque  ezeorabile.''  See  Boniface  epp.  pw 
at  a  hMthea  praciioe.   Pope  Giegoiy  III. '  ^ 
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reaction  o&  their  feelings  towards  a  religion,  to  which  he  was  so  sin- 
cerely and  zealously  devoted. 

When  the  Danish  king  Harald,  m  967,  made  himself  master  of 
Norway,  he  sought  to  destroy  paganism  and  introduce  Christianity, 
by  the  same  violent  measures  as  he  had  resorted  to  in  Denmark. 
But  here,  as  in  the  other  caae,  these  measures  resulted  only  in 
a  more  violent  reaction  of  paganism.  The  person  whom  he  appointed 
stadtholder  was  Yarl  Hacon,  Sigurd's  son,  with  whose  assistance  be 
had  conquered  the  country.  But  as  Hacon's  real  object  was  to  serve 
his  own  interest,  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  his  master,  and, 
destroying  all  Christian  foundations,  showed  great  zeal  in  everywhere 
restoring  again  the  pagan  idolatry.  But  when  he  had  fully  secured 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  people  opened  the  way  for  Olof  Tryggweson,  another  Norwegian 
general,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty. 

This  Olof  had  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands ;  in  Russia, 
Greece,  England,  and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Northern  Grermany. 
By  intercourse  with  Chriistian  nations,  in  his  predatory  excursions,  he 
bad  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Chnsti4nity,  and  had  been  led,  by 
various  circumstances,  to  see  a  divine  power  in  it.  In  some  Germaa 
port  he  had  become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain  ecclesi> 
astic  from  Bremen,  Thangbrand  by  name,  a  soldier,  priest,  whose 
tempr  and  mode  of  life  were  but  little  suited  to  ihe  spiritual  pro- 
fession. This  person  carried  about  with  him  a  large  shield,  havine 
on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  embossed  in  gold.  The  shield 
attracted  Olof 's  particular  notice.  He  inquired  about  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
story  of  Christ  and  Christianity,  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  Observing 
how  greatiy  Olof  was  taken  with  the  shield^  ^Thangbrand  made  him  a 
present  of  it ;  for  which  the  Norman  chieftain  richly  repaid  him^  in 
gold  and  silver.  He  moreover  promised  to  stand  by  him,  if  he  should 
over  need  his  assistance  and  protection,  in  the  future.  In  various 
dangers,  by  sea  and  on  the  land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered, 
he  believed  that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield ;  and  his 
faith  m  the  divine  power  of  the  crucified  one  thus  became  stnmgw 
and  stronger.  At  tiie  Scilly  Isles,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  i^g- 
land,  he  received  baptism ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Norway,  h^ 
country,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In  England,  he  again 
m^  with  the  priest  Thangbrand,  who  had  been  oompeUed  to  leave  his 
country,  for  having  slain  in  single  combat  a  man  of  superior  rank* 
Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in  the  capacity  of  a  court  clergyman* 
No  good  could  be  expected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a  per- 
son of  this  character.  Inclined  of  his  own^accord  to  employ  violent 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Chris 
tianity,  he  would  only  be  confirmed  in  this  mistaken  pLm  by  Thang 
bnmd's  influence. 

Olof  was  received  in  Norway  with  great  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of 
the  country  &om  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Haoon ;  and,  no  sooner  had. 
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he  obtained  poBseasion  of  the  goreniment,  tl^an  he  made  the  introdao- 
tioa  of  Ghrktianitj  his  chief  concern.  At  an  assembly  6f  the  peo- 
iJe,  the  king  stated  that  he  should  require  of  them  such  obedience  aa 
became  freemen ;  first,  they  should  be  knights  to  tbis  soyereign  Lord,' 
whom  he  himself  served  — •  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  being  who  cre- 
ated heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would  make  them,  from  servants, 
brethren  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  -^  he  said  -—  were  founded  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  form  the  citizens,  by  good  institutions,  for 
being  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Olof  everywhere 
deatioyed  the  heathen  idols  and  temples,  and  invited  men  to  be  bap- 
tised. Of  those  who  wotdd  not  otherwise  submit,  he  purchased  obe- 
dience to  his  conmiands,  by  conceding  to  them  various  privileges. 
But  ha  also  made  use  of  threats  and  violence  to  extort  obedience^ 
and  in  many  cases  exercised  a  revengeful  cruelty.    Paganism  bad,  , 

however,  but  very  few  martyrs,  or  Olof 's  Solent  measures  would  have 
tamed  to  its  advantage.    His  reign  ended  with  a  war  against  the  i 

united  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which,  in  the  year  1000, 
he  lost  his  life.  | 

As  the  foreign  rulers,  who  divided  Norway  between  them,  though  | 

fnendly  to  ChristiaDity,  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  planting  t]^e  j 

Christian  church  in  that  country,  the  pagan  party,  which,  under  the  | 

former  reign,  had  been  suppressed  by  force,  were  now  enabled  to  cast  off  ; 

the  yoke  imposed  on  them,  and  stand  forth  free  again ;  but  the  other  i 

two  parties  —  the  decided  Christians,  and  those  who  were  for  uniting 
the  worship  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  old  national  gods  —  could 
also  fireely  express  themselves.  If,  under  (Xof's  reign,  a  more*ear> 
nest  and  simple  method  had  been  pursued,  to  work  upon  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  people,  sugh  an  iutcirval  would  have  proved  a  more 
important  and  salutary  thing ;  since  the  previously  scattered  seeds 
of  Christiauity,  left  to  themselves,  would,  by  their  own  inherent  and  j 

ctivine  vitality,  have  'surely  made  progress,  and  freely  developed  them- 
selves. But  that  spiritual  element  was  wanting ;  and  this  short  pe» 
nod  of  free  development  was  foUowed  again  by  a  domination  of  tiie 
Christian  church,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  people  from  without; 
for  Olof  the  Thick,  who  delivered  Norway  from  her  foreign  yoke, 
came  into  the  country  in  1017,  when  already  a  decided  Ooristian, 
with  btBhope*  and  priests,  whom  he  brought  witii  him  from  England ; 
and  his  mode  of  procedure  was  stiU  more  despotic  than  that  of  the 
first  Olof,  and  attended  with  more  harshness  and  cruelty.  He  tra- 
velled through  the  whole  country,  with  a  view  to  arrange  everything 
lumself  that  was  necessary  for  the  effecting  of  his  object,  and  to  asceiw 

I 

>  Adam  of  Bremen  names,  u  particn-  baris  exundet,  praecipue  Norwe|:ia  talibas 
Udy  distingnished  amooff  these,  the  bish-  moostris  plena  est  Nam  diviu  et  aagn- 
ops  Sigafrid,  Grimkil,  Kodalf,  Bernard,  res,  magi  et  incantatores  caeterique  satel- 
Bee  c.  94.  p.  66.  He  sa/s  of  his  zeal  for  Utes  antichristi  ibi  habitant  Illos  omn^ 
die  extermination  of  aU  pagan  snpersti-  et  hujns  modi  perseqni  decreyit,  nt  snb* 
tion :  "  Inter  cactera  virtutam  opera  mag-  latis  scandalis  nrmius  in  regno  suo  rellgio 
nnm  Dei  zelnm  habnit,  i|a  nt  maleficos  Christiana  dncesoeret 
de  terra  disperdcrct-,  qttibttff  qnnm  tota  bar^ 
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taan  with  exactness  how  far  the  cause  had  prospered ;  and  the  obsti- 
nate were  threatened  with  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  maim- 
ing of  their  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  punishment  by  death. 
Hence  it  naturally  happened,  that  many  submitted  to  baptism  through 
fear,  not  changmg  their,  religion,  but  only  practising  ,it  secretly ; 
though  even  this  could  not  escape  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  king ; 
and  such  renegades,  who  had  never  really  been  believers,  incurred  his 
particular  displeasure.  An  unproductive  season,  which,  in  1021, 
followed  alter  a  series  of  firuitful  years,  in  many  of  the  provinces  was 
looked  upon  by  the  heathen  as  a  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  on  account  of  the  transition  to  the  worship  of  the  strange  God ; 
and  they  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  merely  out  of  fear,  began 
again  to  practise  in  secret  more  zealously  the  ancient  rites,  with  a 
view  to  propitiate  the  angry  deities.  It  came  to  the  eats  of  the 
king,  that  in  the'  province  of  Thrand  a  number  of  festive  banquets 
had  been  held  in  honor  of  the  gods  ;  when,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, ,all  the  goblets  were  ^£fered  to  the  national  gods,  the  Ases ; 
sacrifices  were  offered ;  the  altars  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
gods  supplicated  to  renew  the  productivity  of  the  earth.  He  sent  for 
a  few  delegates  to  come  to  him  from  tiiat  district,  and  state  what 
reply  they  had  to  make  to  these  accusations.  The  most  considerable 
man  among  them  endeavored  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter ;  he 
said  they  were  nothing  but  the  convivial  meetings  customarily  held 
among  tibe  people  of  the  land,  and  that  words  utitered  on  such  occa- 
mons  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  strictiy,  as  those  spoken  in  times 
of  soberness.  But  when,  by  closer  inquiry,  Olof  found  out  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  thou^  they  had  submitted  to  baptism, 
had  almost  universally  continued  to.be  pagans,  and  that  they  observed 
the  usual  times  of  sacrifice  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  order  to. 
obtain  a  favorable  season,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly)  while 
engaged  in  celebrating  one  of  thef^  spring  festivals,  and  took  terrible 
vengeance  on  tho^e  who  had  deceived  him.  As  many,  through  fear, 
now  promised  sincere  obedience,  he  founded  churches  here,  over  which 
he  appointed  priests,  who  were  to  make  all  the  arrangements  required 
for  titd  due  introduction  of  Christianity^ 

Dread  for  the  most  part  otOlof 's  violent  measures,  induced  obedience, 
indeed,  though  there  was  no  sincerity  in  it;  while  from  the  boors, 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  divinities,  and  urged  on  by  the  speeches  of 
their  leaders,  he  occasionally  met  with  an  obstinate,  tiiough  short-lived 
resistance.  In  thepjrovince  of  Dalen  was  a  powerful  man,  named 
Gudbrand  (after  .whom  the  whole  povince  was  called  Gudbrandsdi^ 
len),^  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  religion.  This  person  assembled, 
the  people  as  Olof  approached,  and  telling  them  that  they  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  opened  to  swallow  up  the  pro-- 
fiane  monster,  who  presumed  to  treat  the  gods  with  such  insolent  con- 

>  See  Tormodi  Torfftci  hist  Norveg.  1.        '  Stift  Aggershuus  on  the  borders  of 
XL  c,  21.    I  follow,  in  this  whole  account,    Stifts  Bergen  and  Drontheim. 
the  extracts  from  Northern  sources,  con- 
tained in  this  instractive  work. 
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tempt,  said  they. bad  only  to  bring  out  the  great  Thor  (a  colossal 
idol),  and  let  Mm  appear  in  public,  when  Olof  and  his  whole  force 
would  melt  away  like  wax.  The  words  were  received  by  the  multi- 
tude with  a  shout  of  exultation ;  and,  clashing  together  their  shields, 
the  crowds  of  peasantry  marched  forth  to  meet  the  king,  who  soon 
put  them  to  flight.  Gudbrand's  son  was  taken  prisoner;  and  the 
king,  after  detaining  him  for  a  few  days,  sent  him  back  to  lus  father, 
to  announce  his  own  approach.  Said  Qudbrand,  ^'  Who,  then,  is 
this  God  of  the  Christians,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  or  can  see  ?  We 
have  a  god  whom  every  one  can  see^  the  great  Thor,  in  whose  pre- 
sence all  must  tremble."  A  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  where  each 
party  was  to  prove  the  power  of  its  own  god.  Olof  prepared  himself 
for  this  meeting,  the  night  previous,  by  prayer.  Next  day,  the 
colossal  image  of  Thor,  overspread  with  gold  and  silver,  was  dra^m  to 
the  public  place,  and  around  it  the  pagans  assembled.  The  king 
directed  Colbein,  one  of  his  guard,  «  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  muscular  strength,  to  stond  near  him.  Gudbrand  first  made 
a  speech,  challenging  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
power  of  their  God,  and  pointing  them  to  the  great  Thor,  the  sight 
of  whom  filled  them  all  with  alarm.  Upon  this  Olof  spoke :  "  You 
threaten  us  with  your  deaf  and  bHnd  god,  soon  to  meet  with  a  sony 
end.  But  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  behold  our  God,  of 
whom  ye  say  he  can  be  seen  by  no  one,  how  majestically  he  reveals 
himself  in  the  radiant  light.*'  The  sun  burst  forth  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Colbein,  as  previously  directed  by  the  king,  demolished  with 
a  single  blow  the  mighty  idol.  The  monster  fell,  crumbled  into  small 
fragments,  out  of  which  crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and 
lizards.  Gudbrand  was  no  longer  disposed  to  stake  everything  upon  a 
god  that  could  not  help  himself,' 

The  embittered  state  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Olof 's  despotic  se- 
verity probably  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Canute,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England.  The  banished  Olof  returned,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  new  struggle.  He  would  receive  none  but  Chris- 
tians into  his  army.  He  caused  the  shields  and  helmets  of  his  ^Idiers 
to  be  emblazoned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his 
watchword,  "Onward,  warriors  of  Christ,  the  cross  and  the  king." 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  battie,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1033,  and 
soon  after  his  death  honored  by  the  Christians  as  a  martyr.  The 
fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  spread  far  and  wide  .9  The 
day  on  which  he  died,  the  29th  of  July,  was  umversally  observed  as 
a  festival  by  the  people  of  the  North.  The  veneration  in  which  Olof 
was  held,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  reaction  on  the  tone  of 

S»pular  feeling  towards  Christianity.    Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  the 
ormans,  who  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  first  induced  to 
leave  off  their  piratical  expeditions :  ^   "  After  receiving  the  gospel, 

^  See  Tormod.  Torf.  1. 11.  c.  23.  enm  finnt,  Dominns  ostendere  dignatvs  est, 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  sajs  of  his  tomb,  qumnti  meriti  sit  in  coelis,  qui  sic  glorifica- 

ffist  Eccles.  c.  43 :  '*  Ubi  usque  hodie  pin*  tnr  in  terns." 

ribns  miracnlis  et  sanitatibus,  quae  per  *  De  aita  Daniae,  c  96. 
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educated  in  better  schools,  thej  learned  to  lore  peace  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  their  poverty." 

A  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  Iceland  ^  by  a  Korman 
colony,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  transplant  Christianity  to  ihat 
island.  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran,  from  a  noble  Icelandic  family, 
roved  the  seas  as  a  pirate,  as  was  customary  with  sons  bf  the  first 
Norman  families ;  he  distinguished  himself,  however,  frcm  others  of 
this  class,  by  devoting  all  he  gained,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  hi? 
own  subsistence,  to  the  redemption  of  captives.^  This  trait  of  philaxb 
thropy  spoke  of  better  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Icelander,  and 
formed,  as  we  may  presume,  the  medium  of  access  through  trhid) 
Christianity  reached  him.  His  adventures  brought  him  to  Saxony, 
where  he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  certain  bishop,  Friedrich,^  who  instructed 
him  in  Christianity  land  baptized  him.  His  conversion  to  Christianii^ 
amounted,  indeed,  to  something  more  than  such  conversions  usually 
did  among  these  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  who,  while  sojourning 
in  distant  lands,  were  induced  to  become  Christians ;  for  the  bishop 
Friedrich  had  probably  given  him  better  instruction ;  and  he  showed 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles  by  renouncing  piracy.  Still  it 
appears  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  he  had  by  no  means  as  yet  ex- 
perienced that  moral  change  which  Christianity  aims  to  effect, — the 
stormy  passions  which  swayed  the  rude  pagan  of  the  North  were  not 
subdued.  In  981,  bishop  Friedrich,  in  company  with  this  Icelandic 
chieftain,  his  new  convert,  visited  Ideland,  in  the  hope,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  Thorwald,  that  he  should  be  able  to  win  over  mul- 
titudes to  Christianity.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  Thorwald's  fam- 
ily, who  labored,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  induce  his  father  to 
receive  baptism.  The  old  Codran  worshipped  more  particularly,  as 
his  tutelary  god,  a  stone,*  possessed,  as  he  imagmed,  of  wonderfid  vir- 
tue,- and  refused  to  put  fistith  in  the^  Ood  of  the  Christians,  until  it 
should  be  proved  that  he  was  mightier  than  his  own.  The  bishop 
prayed  over  the  stone,  and  it  fell  in  pieces.  This  proved  to  the 
heathen  the  power  of  the  Christian's  God.  So  states  the  later  tradi- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  may  have  mixed  up  the  true  facts  of  the  case 

^  Where,  perhaps  even  earlier  than  this,  dies.     He  then  relates  that  ecclesiastics, 

the   Irish  monks,  who  wandered    every-  thirty  years  before,  had  resided  there  from 

where,  and  defied  every  hardship,  had  en-  tlie  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  Aa^i^t 

deavored  to  form  an  establishment;  since  '  See  the  accotint  of  the  introduction  of 

it  is  intimated  in  old  Northern  legends  that  Christianity  into  Iceland,  Kristni-Saga, — 

the  Normans,  when  thev  settled  in  this  a  narrative  drawn  fh)m  old  traditions.  The 

island,  foond  there  already  Christians  (Pa-  original  Icelandic,  with  a  Latin  translation, 

pas,   priests)   Irish   books,  bells,  bishops*  published  at  Copenha^n  in  17'~ 


lUiS. 


staffs,  etc.  See  MQnter's  Geschichte  der  '  As  he  had  been  absent  six  years  from 
EinfUhrung  des  Christenthums  in  Dane-  his  diocese,  he  could  not  have  been  bishop 
mark  und  Norwegen,  Bd.  I.  S.  520  —  with  of  any  particular  see.  But  if  he  had  really 
whiish  compare  the  remarks  of  monk  Di-  received  episcopal  ordination,  as  from  van- 
coil  of  Ireland,  in  825,  whose  book  De  oas  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that 
tnensnra  orbis  terrae,  was  first  published  by  he  had,  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  been 
Walckenaer,  Paris,  1807.  He  speaks  (De  ordained  bishop  of  a  church  yet  to  be 
nensura,  p.  29)  of  the  Thile  ultima  (piob-  formed  among  the  heathen, — episcopns 
ably  Iceland),  in  qua  aestivo  solstitio  sole  regionarius. 

de  canceri  sidere  faciente  tranaitam,  nox  ^  We  may  here  caU  to  mind  the  lafide$ 

nulla.    Bnunali  aoUtitio  perinde   nnUas  toicti  of  the  andents. 
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with  fiction ;  stall  in  substance  it  accords  folly  with  the  character  and 
manners  peculiar  to  the  in&ncy  of  these  tribes  of  the  North ;  and  sim- 
ilar stories  were  recorded  in  connection  with  the  more  authentic  histo- 
ries of  missions  among  people  at  the  same  stage  of  culture.  To  the 
same  class  belongs  an  event  which  took  place  when  Thorwald  and  the 
bishop  attended  the  customary  autumnal  festival  (see  above).  On 
this  occasion^  two  of  those  men  called  Bersetkers,  who  in  certain 
states  of  frenzy  or  possession,  were  supposed  capable  of  doing  extra- 
ordinary things,  rushed  frantically  in,  and  proposed  to  pass  ucJbarmed 
between  two  fires.  They  did  not  escape,  however,  without  a  scorch- 
ing ;  which  was  regarded  as  an  efi^Qct  of  certain  words  spoken  by  the 
bishop  over  the  fires  ;  for  looking  upon  these  enthusiasts  as  men  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  he  had  pronounced-  a  prayer  over  the  lighted 
pyres,  to  confine  the  power  of  the  demon.  Both  these  men  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  popular  fury.  But  such  occurrences,  as  it  turned  out  ifi 
the  end,  left  but  a  transient  impresaon,  except  on  a  few  individuals. 
Till  the  bishop  could  readily  express  himself  in  the  Icelandic  dialect 
of  the  common  old  German  stock,  the  preaching  to  the  heathen  was 
done  by  Thorwald.  The  latter  stood  forth  also  as  the  advocate  of 
Christianity  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  he  was  not  well 
received.  Many  of  the  Scalds  (the  national  poets)  composed  satires 
agidnst  Christianity  and  its  preachers.  Thorwald,  yielding  to  the  imr 
pulse  of  his  passions,  took  bloody  revenge  on  two  of  them  for  flieir 
defamatory  songs,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  bishop  to  pacify  him 
by  giving  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  equivocal  language  which  had 
been  used.  Within  a  period  of  five  years,  they  travelled  in  company 
over  the  whole  island,  often  followed  and  stoned  by  the  people,  w£o 
threatened  to  arrest  and  accuse  them  as  enenues  to  the  national  gods. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  alone,  they  fi>und  many  who  were  uril; 
ling  to  be  baptized,  others  who  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  to  submit 
to  baptism — whether  because  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  because  this  custom  of  baptism  by  immersion  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  and  foreign,^  br  .because  for  the  reasons 
already  explained,  they  wished  to  put  off  the  rite  to  the  end  of  life.* 
Over  these  they  made  the  sign  of  tiie  cross,^  and  then  admitted  them 
to  the  class  of  catechumens.  Others  broke  in  pieces  their  idols,  and 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the.  idol-temples ;  yet  without  becoming  Ghris- 
tians.3  Qq^  Qf  ^i^Q  j^e^  Christians^  Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  went 
80  far  as  to  build  a  church  upon  his  estate ;  and  the  bishop  appointed 
a  priest  for  it,  which  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  pagans. 
And  whether  the  bishop  now  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Iceland  and  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  who  threatened 

» If  lustrations  by  water  were  already  in  igas.  p.  141) :  baptism  conld  not  be  uni- 

we  among  the  northern  pagans,  and  a  cer-  Tersally  regarded  as  a  strange  and  foreign 

tarn  magical  consecration  was  conceived  to  rite,     "     "  °  " 

be  tonnected  with  them  (see  e.  g.  the  words        t  xhe  cnice  signore,  Primsigning:  see 

of  ihe  Edda:  'Si  mihi  homo  pner  aqua  eat  l.'c.  c.  I.  near  the  end;  and  c  IL  p.  15. 

adspergendus,  ille  non  dejicietur,  etsi  in  Comp.  Finni  Johannaei  Hist.  Eccles.  Isl- 

aciem  veniat,non  cadet  homo  ille  ab  ensi-  and.  T.  I.  Hafniae,  1772,  p.  42,  note  C. 
bus.'*  Vol.  III.  of  the  edtion  of  Copenhagen,       »  gee  Kristni-'Sagn,  c.  U.  near  the  ead. 
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him  and  his  companioiifl  with  death,  or  whether  he  wished  to  expend 
the  rest  of  his  labors  on  Norway,  with  the  ai^tanc'e  of  Thorwald, 
who  belonged  to  a  kindred  race,  the  {&ct  was  they  went  over  to  that 
country  in  the  year  986.  The  bishop,  however,  finding  it  imposable 
to  tame  the  revengefiil  spirit  of  his  warlike  companion,  renounced  his 
fellowship,  and  retired  home  to  his  native  land. 

The  king  Olof  Tryggweson,  of  whom  we  have  ahready  spoken,  felt 
himself  bound  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  Nor- 
way, but  also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norman  colonies.  He  was 
moved  to  this  by  a  natural  interest  for  the  good  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  same  national  stock,  and  also  by  a  concern  for  his  own  subjects, 
exposed,  by  their  intercourse  and  connection  with  the  pagan  colonies 
of  Norway,  to  be  infected  by  the  paganism  still  prevailing  there.  Now 
as  there  were  many  Icelanders  at  the  court  of  Olof,  who  by  his  means 
had  first  become  acquainted  with,  and  then  been  converted  to,  the 
Christian  religion,  he  persuaded  one  of  these,  by  the  name  of  Stefiier, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  respectable  fiEunilies  of  Iceland,  to  under- 
take the  work  of  introducing  Christianity  into  his  native  land.  Here 
then  was  tiie  case  of  a  layman  going  to  his  countrymen  in  the  Ksharao- 
ter  of  a  missionary.  This  happened  in  the  year  996.  He  travelled 
over  the  whole  island,  but  found  none  who  were  inclined  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.  Even  his  own  family  declared  against  him.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  effect  any  good  as  a  teacher,  he  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  temples  and  idols.  In  this  way,  he  roused  against  him 
the  wrath  of  the  pagans  ;  and  his  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  tiie 
port,  having  been  loosed  from  her  mooring?  and  driven  by  a  storm  to 
sea,  these  pagans  interpreted  it  as  a  punishment  sent  upon  him  by 
their  god  Freyr.  At  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  decreed  thiit 
every  man,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  kin,  should  be  bound  to  prose- 
cute the  Christians,  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  ties  of  blood 
were  to  be  sundered  by  abandoning  the  national  divinities.  >  Several 
of  his  kinsmen  now  appeared  as  accusers  of  Stefher  ;  and  being  con* 
demned,  he  was  forced,  in  997,  to  leave  his  country,  and  return  back 
to  king  Olof.  Another  Icelander  of  the  higher  class,  Hiallti,  was  basr 
ished  from  the  country  for  composing  a  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Ice- 
landic divinities  ;  and  he,  with  his  step-father  Gissur,  repaired  to  Nor- 
way. Here,  those  Icelanders  generally,  who  wer«  obliged  to  leave 
their  country  on  account  of  their  zeal  for  Christianity,  met  with  so 
much  the  paore  friendly  reception  from  king  Olof.  Other  Christians, 
who  still  remained  in  Iceliind,  did  not  fall  away  from  the  faith  ;  though 
they  dared  not  perform  openly  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  The 
first  want  of  success,  however,  did  not  induce  the  king  to  abandon  his 
purpose  ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  soon  pre- 
sented itself  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Thangbrand,  the  wortiiless  priest  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king  on  a  certain  island, 
after  squandering  away  the  property  of  the  church,  had  endeavored 

^  '  A  crime  of  sach  a  natnre  as  to  occasion  a  seTerance  of  this  sort  was  designated  by 
the  name  Frdndafion. 
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lo-eover  up  his  lavish  expenditorea  by  extortionB  made  on  the  pagans. 
Having  thus  fallen  into  disgrace,  no  other  course  remained  for  him  to 
regain  the  favor  of  his  monarcli,  but  to  offer  his  services  for  the  work 
of  transplanting  Ghristiaiiitj  to  Iceland.  He  first  visited  that  island, 
as  an  ambassador  of  Jdng  Olof,  in'  the  year  997.  A  person  less  fitted 
to  procure  an  entrance  for  Christianity  to  the  hearts  of  men,  could  scarce- 
ly be  found.  If  he  effected  anythingit  could  only  be  outward  conversions, 
brought  about  by  constraint,  or  other  foreign  means  adidressed  to  the 
senses.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Thangbrand  and  his  associates 
were  Christians,  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  not  even  so 
much  as  to  show  them  a  port.  King  Olof 's  autiiority,  however,  pro- 
cured for  them  a  favorable  reception  from  Sido-hallr,  a  man  of  some 
importance,  who  was  perhaps  already  favorably  disposed  to  Christiash 
ity,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard  about  it.  On  the  festival  of 
St.  Michael,  while  Thangbrand  was  celebrating  mass  with  great  pomp, 
in  his  tent,  Hallr  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness  tiiese  ceremonies.  The 
scene  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pagan's  mind.  This  prepared 
the  way  for  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith;  after  which  h(9 
stood  by  the  priest  Thangbrand  in  his  labors.  The  latter  found 
means  to  address  the  people  at  their  popular  assemblies.  He  tra* 
yelled  through  the  country,  and  baptized  many ;  but  the  national 
bards  (the  Scalds)  persecuted  him  with  their  sarcastic  songs,  as  an 
enemy  of  tlieir  gods.  The  warlike  Thangbrand,  having  revenged 
these  insults  by  killing  two  of  the  bards,  was  pursued  as  a  murderer, 
and  compellea,  after  regaining  two  years  in  Iceland,  to  return,  in 
999,  to  his  king.  He  complained  of  the  insults  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, while  actmg  as  the  king's  ambassador.  He  described  the 
Icelanders  as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  enemies  to  Christianity.  By 
tius  account,  Olof  was  transported  with  anger.  He  resolved  to  take 
severe  retribution  on  the  pagan  Icelanders,  who  had  just  come  to 
visit  him.  He  commanded  tiiem  to  be  thrown  into  chains.  But  the  two 
Christians  fit>m  Iceland,  i^ady  mentioned,  Hiallti  and  Gissur,  endea- 
vored to  pacify  him.  They  informed  him,  that  Thangbr^^nd  had  made 
himself  odious,  by  his  violent  mode  of  procedure ;  that  the  Iceland- 
ers, if  properiy  treated,  might  easily  be  won  over  to  Christianily ; 
and  they  reminded  him  of  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own,  evinc- 
ing at  once  the  warmth  of  his  ^eal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
its  lack  of  knowledge,  that  '^  he  was  ready  to  forgive  a  crime  of 
aqy  magnitude,  if  tiie  transgressor  would  ^consent  to  be  baptized." 
He  then  agreed  to  pardon  all  Icelanders,  if  they  would  embrace  Chris- 
tiasity.  He  detained  only  four  of  the  most  considerable  men,  as 
hostages,  and  aQ  tbe  Icelauders  near  his  court  submitted  to  baptism. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1000,  Gissur  and  Hiallti  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion to  their  native  land,  accompanied  by  the  priest  Thortnud,  and 
some  other  ecclesiastics.  They  carried  with  them  building  materials, 
supplied  by  king  Olof,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Icelaiid.  ,  Such 
as  had  remained  Christians  in  secret,  now  came  &rth  openly.  Hiallti, 
Gissur,  and  Hallr  of  Side,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  country- 
men, and  knew  how  to  approach  them.    Th^is  was  formed  an  impo]> 
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taut  Ghristiaix  party ;  and  this  was  fought  by  a  pagan  one  ynib  tbe 
utmost  exasperation  of  feelings.  A  reli^ous  war  seemed  inevitable  ; 
but  waa  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  prudent  followers  of  the 
pagan  party,  and  of  those  who,  though  not  as  yet  Christians,  had  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods.^  That  this  last  was  the 
case  with  numbers,  appears  from  the  following  example.  The  fri^t- 
ful  account  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  having  been  seized  upon  by 
the  pagans  and  represented  as  an  evidence  and  token  of  the  anger  cf 
the  gods,  one  of  their  own  priests,  Snorro,  exclaimed  :  "  What  was  it, 
then,  which  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods,  when  the  rock  on  which  we 
now  stand  first  emitted  flames  ?" 

The  pagans  resolved,  aa  was  customary  on  occasions  of  great  calanV' 
ity,  that  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  island  (answering  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass)  should  offer  two  men  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  Upon  this,  Hiallti  and  Gissur  said  to  their  friends :  ^'  The 
pagans  devote  as  sacrifices  ip  their  gods  the  most  abandoned  men, 
and  cast  them  headlong  from,  precipices.  We  wiQ  choose  an  equal 
number  from  the  best  of  the  people,  who,  in  the  true  sense,  shaH 
devote  themselves  as  offerings  to  our  Lord  Christ,  shining  forth  to 
aU  as  conspicuous  examples  of  Christian  life  and  confession."  The 
proposal  was  adopted  and  executed.  Conformably  to  the  Icelandie 
constitution  of  government,  each  several  district  had  its  priests,  who 
presided  not  only  over  the  religious  rites  of  the  people,  but  also  over 
the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  who  had  to  direct 
the  deliberations,  when  new  laws  were  proposed  at  the  national  as- 
semblies, to  promulgate  these  laws,  and  see  to  their  execution.  Now, 
as  the  pagan  laws  were  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  Christians,  the 
latter  chose  Sido-Hallr  as  their  head,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  schedule  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  But  in  this  way,  the  people  would  be  divided  into  two  oppo- 
site parties,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  their  civil  affairs.  Such  a 
schism,  which  certainly  might  lead  to  a  civil  war,  Sido-Hallr  wished 
to  avoid.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  to  the  priest;^  Thorgeir,  then 
holding  the  office  of  chief  supervisor  over  the  legislation,3  who  was 
probably  himself  already  inclined  to  Christianity.  It  was  agreed,  that 
he  shoidd  propose  new  laws  for  the  whole  nation,  and  that  among  these 
he  should  adopt  three  in  favor  of  Christianity ;  while  it  was  con- 
ceded that,  in  some  other  respects,  he  might  allow  indulgence  to  the 
deep-rooted  paganism,  leave  many  things  still  undetermined,  and  tiie 
whole  to  the  reforming  influence  of  Christianity  after  it  had  onoe 
become  firmly  rooted.  As  a  compensation  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject, Sido-Hsdlr  paid  him  a  certain  amount  of  gold. .  Thorgeir  now 

'  Even  before  the  inflnence  of  Christian-  Vol  I.  p.  528.    To  such  cases  Adam  of 

ity  had  wrought  this  in  Iceland,  it  is  re-  Bremen  probably  alludes,  when  he  says  of 

ported  of  many,  that  the  original  con-  the  Icelanders :  licet  ante  snsceptam  fidem 

scioasness   of  God    had  so   far   pierced  natnrali  qnadam  lege  non  adeo  discorda- 

through  the  fog  of  idolairy,  aa  to  deler-  rent  a  nostra  religione.    Hist  eoc)es.  pag. 

mine  them  to  pay  religious  homa^  only  150. 

to  the  creator  of 'the  sun.    See  Miinter*8  *  God& 

Church  History  of  Detimark  and  Norway.  '  The  office  of  LSgsogu. 
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gommcmed  a  national  council.  .  Wben  convened,  he  represented  before 
it  the  great  danger  which  must  accrue  to  the  nation,  in  case  two 
different  legislatures  and  two  govemments  should  spring  up  within  it. 
It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  fill  die  island  with 
desolation.  Better  £sur  that  both  parties  should  make  mutual  con- 
cessions, ai^d  so  unite  in  a  legislation  which  should  be  vahd  for  the 
whole  island.  These  representations  were  favorably  received;  and 
both  {Parties  came  to  an  agreement,  that  they  would  adopt  the  laws 
proposed  by  Thorgeir  which  were  as  follows:  1.  All  Icelanders 
should  submit  to  baptism,  and  profess  Ghristiamty ;  2.  .All  idol-tem- 
ples, and  images  standing  ih  public  view,  should  be  destroyed ;  3. 
Whosoever  publicly  offered  to  idols,  or  exercised  the  pagan  rites  of 
worship,  should  be  banished.  But  for  any  man  to  practise  the  pagan 
reUgion  in  private,  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  crime.  To  eat  of 
horse-flesh,^  and  to  eipose  children,'  were  not  as  yet  forbidden  by 
law ;  and  the  ancient  customs,  not  at  variance  with  Christianity,  were 
to  remain. 

Thus,  while  Christianity  was  recognized  as  the  public  religion, 
paganism  might  still  subsist  along  with' it,  as  a.  private  reli^on,  among 
a  portion  of  the  people ;  and  so  one  thing  and  another,  in  mamners 
and  customs  at  variance  with  Christianity,  might  still  endure.  Through 
the  influence,  however,  of  those  principal  men  of  the  nation,  who 
united  with  seal  for. Christianity  a  warm  love  for  tiieir  country,  Chris- 
tianity was  gradually  introduced  more  and  more,  into  the  life  of  the 
people.  King  Olof,  the  Norwe^an  saint  (see  above),  endeavored  to 
make  Im  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  drawn  up  by  bishop  Ghimkil, 
valid  also  b  Iceland  ;  and  on  learning  that*  the  exposure  of  infants, 
and  other  customs,  sprin^g  out  of  paganism,. still  prevailed  there, 
he  sent,  at  the  veiy  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  embassy  to  Iceland, 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  priest  who  then  administered  tiie  office 
of  Logsogu  in  Iceland,  to  abolish  those  heatheqish  customs.^  At  first 
foreign  bishops  only  labored  in  Iceland,  without  any  fixed  diocese. 
Gissur,  however,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  native  land,  saw  clearly  that  Christianity  could  not  exist 
and  flourish  without  culture,  ^e  sent  his  son  Isleif  to  Erfurt,  to  be 
educated  in  the  school  there  established.  This  person,  on  his  return, 
imported  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into  his  country.    By  the  choice  of 

>  See  above,  p.  295.  tion  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  developed 

^  Aa  in  CMna,  and  the  islanda  of  the  among  them  than  among  the  South  Sea 

South  Sea,80  also  among  Uiese  Scandi-  islanders,  against  this  unnatoral  cnsCom. 

ivivian  tribes,  it  was  customary  and  per-  Tet  it  was  only  bj  the  inflaence  of  Chris- 

mitted  by  law,  to  expose  and  leave  to  tianity.that  it  coiud  be  wholly  suppressed. 


perish  such  children  as  the  parents  did  not  How  oifficult  this  was,  appears  from  the 

choose  to  brine  up, — which  was  done  not  fact,  that  even  when  men  ventui«d  to  for- 

merely  by  such  as  lacked  means  of  s^b-  bid  the  public  exercise  of  pagan  rites,  y^t 

tistenoe  for  their  offspring,  but  also  by  they  dared  not  extend  the  prohibition  to 

such  as  found  something  objectionable  in  thispoint    See  on  this  subject  the  remark 

the  make  and  shape  of  weir  bodies.    It  is  in  Iinni  JohanniBi  Hist  eodes.  Island.  T. 

true,  that  in  the  case  of  &e  Icelanders,  I.  p.  68. 

eren  in  their  condition  of  paganism,  some       ^  See  Tonaod.  Torf.  hist  Norv^.  L  U. 

indkalioiit  an  to  be  discovefeed  of  a  reSo-  c  2. 
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tibe  people,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1056,  and  established  his 
episcopal  see  at  SkaJholt,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  his  father.  This 
was  the  first  episcopal  see  established  in  Iceland;  the  second  wa0 
founded  at  Holum,  in  the  year  1107.  The  first  bishops,  sprung  firom 
the  ancient  and  principal  families,  and  who  had  received  their  edu- 
cation in  foreign  parts,  were  enabled  through  their  great  influence 
(being  reverenced  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice on  all  subjects),  to  'act  so  much  the  more  eflSciently  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  remains  of  heathenism.^  The  historian  of  the 
Northern  church,  the  canon  Adam  of  Bremen  says,  concerning  the 
Icelanders,  at  the  end  of  this  period :  "  As  in  their  simplicity  they 
lead  a  holy  life,  and  seek  nothing  beyond  what  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  they  can  cheerfully  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,  1  Timoth.  6:  8 ; 
for  their  mountains  serve  to  them  as  cities,  and  their  springs  are 
their  delight.  Happy 'people,  whose  poverty  no  one  despiiSes ;  and 
happiest  in  this,  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  received 
Clmstiamty.  Many  things  are  remarkable  in  their  manners;  b^t 
above  all  their  charity,  which  places  all  they  own  in  common,  alike  to 
the  foreigner  and  to  tiie  native."* 

After  the  same  maimer,  Christianity  was  propagated  from  Norway, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Olofs,  to  a  series  of  Northern  islands, 
dependent  xyn.  this  kingdom,  —  to  the  Orcades,3  and  to  the  Faroe 
islands.  King  Olof  Tryggweson  sent  for  a  man,  by  the  name  of 
Sigmund  Bresterson,  who,  after  having  suffered  from  the  period  of 
oUIdhood  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  and  passed  throu'gh  strange  ad- 
ventures, had  attained  to  great  power  m  the  Faroe  islands.  To 
this  man  he  promised  his  friendship  and  great  honors,  if  he  would 
embrace  Christianity  ;  —  assuring  him,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  in- 
stead of  injuring  himself,  he  would  secure  a  title  to  the  happiness, 
which  Almighty  God  would  bestow  on  him,  as  on  every  other  man, 
who  kept  his  commandments  from  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  viz.  to 
reign  forever  with  his  beloved  Son,  tjie  King  of  kings,  in  the  highest 
bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sigmund  might  the  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  even  befi)re  he  had  found  anything 
better  to  satisfv  his  religious  need.  It  was  this  circumstance,  which 
had  encouraged  Olof  to  hope,  that  by  his  means  the  way  might  be 

^  Adam  of  Bremen :  Episcopnm  habent  tentrionali  Britanniae  oceano,  qnae  a  sep- 

pro  rege,  ad  cnjns  nntam  respicit  omnia  tentrionalibas   Britanniae  insiyis  dnorum 

popnkis,  qnicqttfd  ex  Deo,  ex  scripturis,  ex  dieram  ac  noctium  recta  navi^tione,  ple- 

oofisaetudine  aliamm  gentium  ille  constt-  nis  Telia  assidno   feliciter  adiri  qnennt ; 

tait,  hoc  pro  lege  habent  and  he  says  of  them :  in  qnibtu  in  centtmi 

'  8ee  Hist,  eccles.  the   edition'  above  ferme   annis   eremitae  ex  nostra  Scotia 

dted.  navigantes  habitayemnt  Sed  sicnti  a  prin- 

'  On  the  islands  6f  the  Orcade^,  estab-  eipio  mundi  desertae  semper  faerunt^  ita 

lishments  had,  perhaps,  been  founded*  al-  nunc  cansa  latronnm  Normannonim  va- 

ready  by  the  Irish  monks  (see  above,  p.  coae   anchoretis   plenae   innnmerabilibtu 

aoo),  till  they  were  driven  away  by  fear  avibus  ac  divenis  generibos  moltis  nimis 

of  the  Normans.     The   abovementioned  marinamm  avinm. 
Dicsil  fpeakf  (p.  ao)  of  the  ialaodi  in  tep- 
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prepared  for  establkhing  Ghiifltiaiiitjr  m  the  Faroe  isl»ids ;  for  h^ 
laA  heard  that  he  was  not  in  the  habii  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  like 
other  pagans.1  He,  with  his  foUowers,  all  received  baptism ;  then 
&rst  was  he  instracted  in  Ghristianitj.  He  returned  home  in  998, 
with  ecclesiastics,  supplied  bj  the  king.  But  on  proposing  to  his 
people  that  they  should  all  renounce  idolaky,  and  submit  to  baptism, 
he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  till  a^ 
he  had  overcome  it  by  force,  in  999,  that  he  could  induce  the  people 
of  Faroe  to  be  baptized.  Hence,  the  majority  remained  pagails  in 
iheir  way  of  thinking ;  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  as  soon  as  l^ey 
had  nothing  more  to  fear.  Sigmund,  however,  caused  a  church  to  be 
erected  on  his  own  estate,  and  continued  to  labor  for  the  fipread  of 
Christianity.  Meanwhile,  another  principal  man  of  these  islands,  named 
Thrand,  who  had  resisted  Sigmund  trom  the  first,  and  only  yielded  to 
superior  force,  turned  back  again  with  his  followers  to  paganism.  King 
Olof  the  saint  took  great  pains  also,  to  place  the  Christian  church  in 
these  islands  on  a  firmer  footing. 

Under  the  reign  of  Olof  Tryggweson,  the  seeds  of  Christianity  were 
first  conveyed  by  Leif,  an  Icelander,  in  the  year  999,  to  Greenland, 
which  had  been  discovered  and  peopled  but  a  short  time  before.  Ip 
1055,  a  certain  Albert  was  sent  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  bishop^ 
by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  or  Bremen ;   and  in  a  bull  by 

»pe  Victor  II,  defining  the  archiepiscopal  district  of  the  Hamburg  and 
iremen  church,  Oreeidand  was  assigned  ix)  this  see.^  In  1059,  Ion 
or  John,  a  Saxon  or  Irish  bishop,  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  three  coasts 
of  North  America  discovered  by  adventurers  from  Iceland,  but  to  have 
died  there  as  a  martyr.s 

Several  tribes  of  Tartarian  and  Slavonian  origin,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  were  in  this  period  brought  over  to 
Christianity.  Among  these  were  the  Bulgarians,  who,  coming  from 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  spreading  themselves  along  the  bordeifs 
of  the  Roman  empi^,  had  among  Slavonian  nations,  adopted  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Becoming  involved,  during  the  ninth  century,  in 
frequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  in  which  they  carried  off  Clms- 
tians,  particularly  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  captives,  they  were  in- 
structed by  liiem  in  Christianity.  In  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgariians 
into  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  813,  accompanied  with  wide  devasta* 
tions  and  the  capture  of  Adria&ople,  they  dragged  off,  with  other  cap* 
tives,  a  bishop.  This  person  formed  the  compiemions  of  his  captivity 
into  a  church,  who  remained  true  to  their  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  and  eamestiy  labored  for  its  spread.  Many  of  them  perish- 
ed as  martyrs ;  among  these,  the  bishop  himself.^  Then,  somewhiat 
later,  a  captive  monk,  Constantino  Cypharas,  endeavoreci  to  cany  fi)^ 

>  See  the  F&reyingia-Saga,  pnbliihed  by  '  L.  &  s.  561. 

Mohidke.  1833.  p.  3^,  322.  *  See  ConstantiiL  Porphyrogenit    Life 

*  See  MuBter's  Geschichte  der  Elnfoh-  of  the  emperor  BasUioB  Maoedo,  c.  IV. 

rang  dee  Christenthums  in  Diaemark  niid  Hist.  Byzant.  ed.  Venet  oontiniutores  pott 

Korwegen,  Bd.  L  e.  558.  TbeopbaneiD,  p.  100. 
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irard  the  work  thus  commenced,  fhongh  not  mih.  any  great  snccegg. 
It  80  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year  861,  the  empress  Theodora, 
for  some  special  reason  or  other,  was.  led  to  redeem  this  monk  from 
bondage  and  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native  country.  At  this 
juncture  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  Bogoris  resided  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  in  early  youth  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a  captive,  and 
where  she  had  been  broughVup  and  educated  as  a  Christian ;  and  tiie 
negotiations  to  efiect  the  redemption  of  the  abovementioned  monk  re- 
sulted also  in  her  being  sent  back  to  her  feends.  She  now  considered 
it  her  duty  to  complete  the  work,  for  which  the  monk  Constantino  Cy- 
pharas  had  prepared  the  way,  by  laboring  to  gain  over  her  brother  to 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  surrounded  as  he  was  by  rude  Bulgarians, 
and  dreading  if  he  should  desert  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  an  insurrec- 
tion of  his  people,  she  found  him  littie  inclined  to  listen  to  her  ezhor- 
'tations.  But  outward  circumstances  &vor€Kl  her  pious  eflforts.  A  faxn- 
jne^  severely  oppressive  to  the  counti^,  softetoed  the  heart  of  Bogoiis, 
80  that  he  became  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  waa 
«ven  induced  to  seek  help  from  the  Cknl  of  the  Christians.  Having 
remarked  the  fondnless  of  the  prince  for  painting,  his  sister  avafled 
herself  of  this  circumstance  and  sent  for  Methodius,^  a  monk  and  skit 
ful  artist;  probably  the  same  who  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  his 
efforts  generally  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes.  Bo- 
goris, bemg  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  commissioned  this  monk  to 
paint  a  hunting  scene  in  one  of  his  palaces.  But  instead  of  it,  he  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  ]ast  judgment ;  and  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Bogoris,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  making  him  better  ao- 
qtiamted  with  Christianity.  He  was  baptized  between  863  and  864  ;* 
and  as  the  absent  Greek  emperor  Michael  stood  as  his  god-father,  he 
took  fix>m  him  the  name  Auchael.s  Photius,  who  was  £en.  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wrote  him  a  long  lettisr,  everting  him  to  prosecute 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced,  and  to  take  every  pains  for  tiie 
conversion  of  his  people ;  and  at  the  same  time  expoim&ig  to  him  the 
essential  parts  of  Christian  faith  and  morals^  In  the  be^nning  of  his 
letter,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  matters  belonging  to  church  orthodoxy, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  different  heresies,  to  which  he  added  a 
brief  history  of  the  general  councils  of  the  church,  things,  which  the 
rude  Bulgarian  prince  was  neither  prepared  to  understand,  nor  to  make 

^  The  Bi)Brnment8  adduced  br  Schloser,  two  ywn  had  not  yei  elapsed  ainoe  llie 
in  bia  edition  of  Neator'a  Rassuui  Annala,  tsonyenion  of  the  Bulgarians,  when  U10 
P.  in.  p.  171,  against  the  identity  of  the  fiilse  teachers  of  the  western  chnrch  found 
two,  are  to  say  the  least  not  copclnsive;  entrance  amonf  them,  which  must  ha^e 
though  it  is  certainly  singular,  that  Metho-  happened  shorUy  before  he  wrote  this  lei- 
dins,  if  he  labored  in  Bulgaria  as  a  mis-  ter,  o^»  ydp  iiceivao  r«d  Mvovc  Ml*  eif 
sionary,  did  not  bestow  more  pains  on  this  ^  htavTo6c  r^  bo&iip  rav  Tipumavuv 
mission,  as  We  might  expect  nim  to  have  rift&vroc  i9p97<nce£av.!Photii  epistolae.  Lond. 
done  from  his  mode  of  procedure  in  otiier  1651.  ed.  Montacut  p.  49. 
Slayonian  missions,  of  ?mich  we  shall  speak  '  See  Constaatin.  Porphyrogenit  L  IT. 
hereafter.  e.  14  et  15. 1.  c.  p.  75,  and  Joseph.  Genes. 

*  A  chronological  mark  is  furnished  by  reg.  1.  lY.  p.  97.  ed.  liachmann,  m  the  new 

th6  letter  of  Fhothis  to  the  bishops  of  the  edition  of  &e  Corpns  Hist  Byzant  by  Nie- 

Ea«t,  which  oontains  his  changes  against  '   ' 
the  Latin  cfanrehi  for  in  it  be  saya^  that 
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use  of  in  any  way  for  the  promotion  of.  Ms  ^nally  rude  Christianity. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  letter,  he  ezplamed,  indeed,  the  requirements 
of  Christian  morality,  representing  love  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  saying  many  things,  which  were  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  and* 
wants  of  the  Bulgarian  prince ;  hut  he  said  a  great  deal  besides  which 
was  wholly  out  of  place.  Among  otiier  counsels  of  state-craft,  he  gave 
the  following,  with  reference  to  &e  political  divisions  in  the  ^^ulgarian 
nation,  then  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  consequence  of  Bo- 
goris'  defection  from  the  national  religion.  "  Concerted  insurrections, 
which  cannot  easily  be  suppressed,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  ignore  and 
allow  to  be  forgotten,  rather  than  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force* 
For  the  effect  of  the  contrary  course  is  often  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  to  cause  serious  dangers,  and  great  damage  even  after  the  vic- 
tory has  been  won ;  but  appeasing  the  storm  by  genfle  measures  avoids 
botii  the  danger  and  the  injury,  while  it  promotes  humanity  and  wi&- 
dom."^  On  tiie  whole,  it  a|^ears  quite  evident,  that  the  leaflmed  and 
highly  accomplished  Photius  could  not  so  well  adapt  himself  to  the  con^ 
dition  of  this  people,  as  a  Western  bishop  of  simpler  feelings,  but  more 
aocustomed  to  associate  with  men  at  a  similar  stage  of  culture. 

But  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  following  no  doubt  his  rude  no- 
tions of  Christianity,  proceeded  to  force  his  people  to  change  tiieir 
religion.  The  consequence  was  a  revolt  against  nis  authority .9  He 
BQCceeded  in  suppressing  it ;  and  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  now  took 
on  the  guilty,  proves  the  shght  and  superficial  character  of  his  Chris^ 
tianity.  He  ordered  that  the  principal  men  who  had  been  concerned 
in  this  insurrection  should  be  executed.  On  the  part  of  the  Greek 
ehurch,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  the  proper  care 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  the  thriving  of  Christianity  among  so 
nide  a  people.  The  deficiency  of  clergy  induced  a  Greek  layman 
who  happened  io  be  among  them,  to  set  himself  up  as  their  teacher, 

S'etending  that  he  was  a  priest;  and  by  him  many  were  baptized, 
ut  when  they  found  how  they  had  been  deceived  by  him,  thej^  ctit  off 
his  nose  and*  ears ;  and  after  inflicting  upon  him  many  other  personal 
injuries,  banished  him  from  the  country  .3  Other  Greeks  introduced 
▼arious  strange  stories  and  superstitions  among  the  people.  They 
boasted  of  being  able  to  foretel  all  future  events  from  the  Scriptures.* 
They  pretended  that  the  true  chrism  was  to  be  foujid  in  their  country 
alone,  whence  it  was  distributed  through  the  whole  world.^  Teachers  of 
various  nations  and  from  distant  regions  came  also  to  Bulgaria,  preaching 
very  different  doctrines,  so  that  the  peopte  hardly  knew  what  to  believe.* 

>  See  the  first  long  l6tter  of  Photius,  in  nniu  ex  lis  accipiens  parvissimam  portiea- 

llie  edition  of  these  letters  by  Bichard  Mon-  lam  ligni,  banc  intra  ipsnm  codicem  condat, 

tacnte,  bishop  of  Norwich.   Lond.  1651.  et  si  undecunqne  aliqna  vertitar  ambigoi- 

fol.  40.  tas,  per  hoc  affirmant  scire  se  posse  qaod 

•  Constantin.  Porphjrogenit  continnat  cupiant. 

IV.  c.  15.     The  more  accurftte  accounts  ^  L.  c.  c  94. 

are  drawn  from  the  letter  of  pope  Nicolans  '  L.  c.  c.  106.    Malti  ex  diveisis  lodi 

Lto  this  prince,  presently  to  be  cited  (c.  17).  Christiani  advenerint,  qoi  prout  volantaA 

'  In  the  letter  of  Nicolans,  c.  14.  eonun  exsisdt,  mnlta  et  varia  loqnnntnr, 

^  L.  c.  c.  77.    Graecopam  (joibiisdara  co-  id  est,  Gnieci,  Arment   (perhaps  Paoli- 

aecipicntibos  in  mambos  claosum,  dans)  et  ex  ca^teris  locis. 
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In  ihig  state  of  tfaings,  reasons  partly  of  a  political  nature,  the  ex 
differences  with  the  Greek  empre,  and  the  closer  connections  whicS 
had  been  formed  with  the  Grerman  empire,  and  partly  reUgions,  tho 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  collision  of  tiie  doctrines  propagated 
among  ihem,  and  the  hope  of  receiving,  as  many  other  rude  nations 
had  done,  a  settied  form  of  doctrine  fix>m  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  alL 
Ihese  circumstances  combined,  induced  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his 
i^bles^  in  the  year  865,  to  apply  for  help,  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  -This 
pope,  in  the  following  year,  sent  two  Italian  bishops,^  as  his  plenipoteo- 
tiaiies  to  Bulgaria,  perhaps  also  with  the  proposal  of  appointing  a 
bishop  for  tiiat  province.^  He  gay<3  them  Bibles,  and  other  books  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  new  church,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  answered 
a  hundred  and  siz  questions  and  petitions  proposed  to  him  by  the  But 
garians.  These  answers  show  th^t  it  was  not  the  sole  anxiety  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  among  the  Bulgarians  the  institutions  of  the  Bomaa 
church,  the'  papacy,  and  a  Christian  ceremonial ;  but  tiiajt  he  was  at 
great  pains  also  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  things  requisite  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  respect  which  he  pud  to 
the  peculiar  situation  and  wants  of  ihe  newly  converted  people,  evinced 
his  pastoral  wisdom. 

He  told  tiie  Bulgarian  prince  and  his  nobles,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince them  of  it  by  passages  from  the  Bible,  tiiat  they  ha4  fflnned,  in 
permitting  the  innocent  to  suffer  witii  the  gmlty.  And  eren  with  the 
guilty,  whom  God  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have 
pursued  a  more  gentie  course,  sparing  their  lives,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  voluntarily  ana  cheerfoUy  seelong  forgiv^ess  for 
what  tiiey  had  done.^  With  regard  to  those  who  would  not  renounce 
Mlolatry,  he  said,  it  should  be  attemptied  to  bring  them  to  the  faith  by 
exhortation  and  rational  persuasions  rather  than  by  force.  If  they  re- 
jEiised  to  listen,  it  was  onlynecessary  to  avoid  intercourse  wiiih  them  thus 
they  would  become  ashamed  of  their  fdly.  But  in  no  case,  should  re- 
sort be  had  to  violence  to  enforce  belief;  for  nothmg  could  be  good, 
which  did  not  flow  from  free  inclination  of  the  will.«  God  required 
only  a  voluntary  obedience ;  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  use  force,  none 
could  have  resisted  his  almighty  power.  Such  as  refused  to  be  cour 
verted,  were  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  pope,  obviously 
was  too  closely  bound  by  tiie  prejudices  of  his  age,  respecting  the  laws 
and  rights  of  the  church,  to  apply  this  principle  in  its  full  extent.  He 
made  a  difference*  between  unbelievers  and  those  who  fell  away  from 
the  faith ;  tiiough  m  reality  the  difference  was  only  outward ;  yet  to 
the  latter,  he  applied  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  against  blas- 
phemers. He  sharply  reproved  the  Rdgarians  for  their  uiyust  and 
cruel  conduct  towards  the  abovementioned  Greek  priest.  He  under- 
took his  defe];Lce,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  adopted  that  fiction  from 

»  See  Anastae.  PraefaHo  tA  Concil.  Con-  •  At  tbe  dose  of  his  letter  he  gpeaki  of 

8t»»tinop.  IV.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  p.  tiie  ftitantt  episcopns. 

757,  respecting  the  Bulgarian  prince  ido-  •  L.  c  c  17. 

neos  institatores  expetiit  et  accepit,  Pan-  *  L.  c.  c.  41.    Omnc,  quod  ex  voto  non 

lum  scilicet  Fopuloniensem  et  Foxmoffum  est,  bonum  esse  non  potest 

Portuensem.  »  L.  c  c  IS. 
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pous  motives,  and  with  the  Iiope  of  saving  many  wLose  confidence  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  gained ;  and  even  if  he  deserved  to  be  pul>- 
ished,  banishment  from  the  country  would  have  been  sufficient  in  his 
case  J  The  pope  was  consulted  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
which  he  explained,^  as  meaning  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  or  com- 

C'on  to  our  neighbor ;  for  it  was  our  Lord's  command  that  we  should 
the  cross  in  our  hearts.  But  men  ought  also  to  bear  it  on  theiir 
bodies,  so  as  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  duty  to  bear  it  in  the 
heart.  In  answer  to  the  question  on  what  festival  days  men  ought  to 
rest  from  bodily  labor,  he  was  not  Satisfied  with  barely  naming  the 
days,  but  took  this  opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bulgarians  with  regard 
to  the  design  of  festivals  and  of  resting  from  labor  on  such  days.' 
Men,  he  said,  were  bound  to  rest  from  their  labors  on  festival  days,-  in 
order  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  church,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  prayer,  with  spiritual  songs  and  with  the  divine  word,  to  imitate 
thQ  example  of  the  saints,  and  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  But 
if  a  man  neglected  i^  thetfe  things,  and  squandered  away  in  idle 
amusements  the  time  taken  from  lawftd  occupations,  he  would  do  better 
to  labor  on  such  days  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  have  some* 
thing  to  bestow  (hl  the  needy  and  suffering. 

In  connection  with  all  these  pomts,  the  pope  was  careful  to  warn 
the  Bulgarians  against  a  superstitious  reliance  on  outwai*d  things,  to 
which  they  were  easily  exposed,  by  reason  of  their  previous  pagan 
notions  and  habits.  They  had  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  in 
timed  of  war,  in  case  of  surprise  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  they  were  assembled  in  the  church  for  prayer,  which  would 
leave  them  no  opportunity  to  finish  ^  their  devotions,.  He  told  them 
ihht  the  devotions  thus  commenced  might  be  finished  in  any  other 
place;  for  Christians  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  of 
prayer,  like  the  ancient  Jews  to  Jerusalem.^  They  had  asked'  him, 
whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  any  day  to  battle ;  to 
which  he  repliea,^  that  in  the'  pursuit  of  their  lawful  business,  men 
were  not  restricted  to  particular  days,  save  only  (sudden  emergencies 
excepted)  the  festivals  he  had  mentioned,  which  "were  reverenced  by 
all  Christians;  —  not  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  do  things  lawful 
even  on  those  days  ;  for  men  should  not  rest  their  hopes  on  particular 
times  and  seasons,  or  expect  to  derive  help  from  them,  but  only  on 
the  living  God.  Rather,  on  these  festivals  they  should  be  more  dili- 
gent in  prayer,  except  prevented  by  some  unavoidable  necessity.  So, 
in  answer  to  a  like  question  respecting  the  times  for  fasting,  he  said  :^ 
All  wars  and  contentions  came  ifrom  the  temptations  of  the  great 
adversary ;  hence  they  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  not  only  in 
times  of  fastmg,  but  sdways.  B^t  in  cases  of  necessitry,  when  men 
are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  or  of 
its  laws,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  improper  to  lay  aside  these  prepara- 
tions, even  in  times  of  fastmg ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  tempting  God, 

»  L.  c.  c.  14— 17.  *L.ce.74. 

•  L.  c.  c.  7.  »  L.  c  c  34. 

•L.CC11.  *L.e.c.4& 
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by  neglecting-  to  do  all  that  Ues  in  our  power,  for  our  own  good  and 
that  of  others,  or  for  preventing  any  injury  which  might  be  done  to 
reli^on.  Having  explained  to  them,^  tiiat  with  the  baptismal  vow 
they  renounced  all  arts  of  divination  and  sorcery,  and  aU  that 
superstitious  observance  of  days  and  hours,  to  which  they  had  foi^ 
merly  been  accustomed  to  resort,  in  preparing  for  war,  he  wrote  them, 
that  the  preparation  for  fightmg  a  battle  on  the  side  of  reli^on  should 
consist  in  repairing  to  the  church,  offering  up  prayer,  celebrating  the 
mass,  forgiving  those  who  had  injured  them,  opening  the  prisons  and 
setting  the  prisoners  free,  restoring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  especially 
to  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  needy.  The 
pope,  it  is  true,  darefully  avoided  intermeddling  with  the  civil  legislifc- 
tion  of  the  country ;.  but  he  took  every  opportunity  to  remonstrate 
against  the  barbarous  severity  which  prevailed  in  the  existing  code  of 
laws.  He  objected  to  the  frequent  employment  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  recommendmg  the  greater  mildness  which  Christianity  enjoins,' 
Far  be  it  —  says  he  to  them  in  this  connection— that  after  having 
conie  to  the  knowledge  of  so  merciful  a  God  and  Saviour,  they  should 
still  ^proceed  to  indulge  in  the  same  severity  as  before  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Rather  ought  they  now  to  be  as  much  inclined 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  take 
them.  "  As  the  apostle  Paul,  who  once  breathed  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  ready,  after  he  had 
obtained  mercy,  to  be  banished  or  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  brethren, 
so  should  they  also,  after  having  been  called  by  God's  election,  and 
illuminated  by  his  light,  not  only  no  longer  thirst,  as  before,  after  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  seek,  on  every  bccasioii,  to  restore  life  to  all, 
and  as  well  the  life  of  the  body  as  that  of  the  soul.  And  since  Christ 
has  restored  you  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life,  so  ought  you  to 
seek  to  deliver  from  the  ruin  of  death  not  only  the  innocent  but  the 
guilty."  The  pope'  earnestly  protested  against  the  employment  of 
the  rack,  which  was  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Bulgarians,  foi*  .the 
conviction  of  such  as  were  accused  of  theft.3  This  mode  of  proce- 
dure, he  writea  to  them,  is  against  all  law,  both  human  and  c&vme. 
"  And  suppose  you  fail,  by  all  the  tortures  you  employ,  to  extort  from 
the  accused  a  confession  of  guilt,  must  you  not  then,  at  least,  feel 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  perceive  the  godless  manner  in  which  you 
administer  justice  ?  Again ;  suppose  a  man  forced  by  torture  to 
confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  hp  never  committed,  will  not 
the  guilt  fall  on  the  one  who  compelled  him  to  make  the  false  con- 
fession ?  Detest,  then,  with  your  whole  heart,  that  which  you  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  ignorance."  He  exhorted 
them  to  be  just  and  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  to 
keep  constantly  before  their  minds  those  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  taught  them'  that  they  had  one  and  the  same  Master  in 

^  L.  c.  c«  35.  verberibns  tandat  et  aliifl  stimalis  feneis, 

'  L.  c.  c  25.  donee  yeritatom  depromat)  ipsing  latera 

'L.  c  c  86:  quod  jades  caput  ejus    pungat 
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heayen,  Ool.  vr.  and  Epheis.  it.^  The  pope  had  been  asked  how  it  was 
proper  to  treat  freemen,  apprehended  in  the  act  of  fleeing  from  their 
country.^  To  this  he  answered,  first,  that  they  should  treat  them 
according  to  the  existing  laws.  But  he  added,  that  many  holy  men, 
as  Abraham,  had  left  their  native  country,  without  bemg  considered,, 
for  this  reason  alone,  as  having  done  anythmg  criminal.  He  who 
cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  is  not  a  freeman.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  spirit  of  oriental  despotism,  to 
allow  no  person  to  sit  and  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  king,  not 
even  his  own  ^ife ;  while  his  nobles  were  obliged  to  sit  at  a  distance, 
on  separate  stools,  and  eat  from  the  ground.  The  pope  having  been 
requested  to  give  his  commands,  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  this 
custojai,  replied,  that  although  thi&  practice  must  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  good  manners,  yet  as  it  stood  in  no  direct  contradiction  to 
right  faith,  he  had  no  commands  to  give  on  the  subject ;  he  only 
exhorted  and  advised  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Christian  princes, 
and  dismiss  all  idle  and  arrogant  pretensions.  Christian  princes,  he 
said,  paid  respect  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospel.  Learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Ancient  Ungs,  many  of 
whom  were  deemed  worthy  of  holding  communion  with  the  saints,  ate 
with  their  friends,  nay  even  with  their  servants.  Nay,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  Saviour  ate  not  ohly  with  his^  servants 
and  friends,  the  aposUes,  but  alsowith  publicans  and  sinners.^ 

Though  in  other  respects  the  pope  endeavored,  by  the  spirit  of 
.Christianity,  to  infuse  a  better  influence  into  the  social  institutions 
of  this  rude  people,  yet  he  knew  how  to  keep  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other  tiie  principles  of  civil,  and  of  religious,  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  He  recognized  the  freedom  which  should  be  enjoyed  by 
every  nation  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  to  shape  and  frsluoni  its 
laws  and  social  institutions,  according  to  its  own  individuality  of 
character,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  Christianity.  Although 
many  opportunities  were  ofiered  him,  by  the  questions  which  the  But 
garians  proposed,  to  determine  matters  pertaining  to  secular  relations^ 
yet  he  never  availed  hiiliself  of  them,  unless  led  to  do  so  by  imme- 
diate interests  of  Christianity.  When  asked,^  for  example,  whether 
ihey  ought,  as  before,  to  give  gold,  silver,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  as  dow- 
ries to  their  wives,  he  answered;  that. they  might  be  allowed  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  everything  else  not  smfrd,  which  it  had  been  their 
custom  to  do  before  their  baptism.  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman,  and 
Matthew  a  toll-gatherer ;  after  they  were  converted,  Peter  returned 
to  his  nets,  but  Matthew  did  not  return  to  his  former  employment  as 
a  toll-gatherer.  And  as  they  had  asked  him  about  the  propriety  of  their 
dress,  he  said  :*  "  We  require  no  alteration  of  your  outward  garb, 
but  only  the  change  of  your  inward  man  ;  —  that  ye  put  on  Christ ; 
as  the  apostie  says  of  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  that 
they  have  put  on  Chi  is t.     We  inquire  about  nothing,  except  whether  ye 

>  L.  c  c.  21.  *  L.  c  c  49. 

•  L.  c  c  20:  »  L.  c  c  69. 

»  L.  c  c.  42. 
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increase  in  faith  and  in  good  works."  The  cautious  prudence  of  the 
pope,  on  all  matters  of  tins  sort,  is  shown  by  his  answer  when  solicited 
to  give  them  a  collection  of  civil  laws*  He  said  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  send  them  such  books^  as  might  serve  their  purpose  in 
this  respect  for  the  present^  were  he  sure  that  there  were  any  among 
'  ihem,  who  would  be  able  to  interpret  and  expound  them.^  And,  &r 
this  reason,  his  delegates  were  charged  not  to  leave  behind  them  anj 
of  the  books  of  this  description,  which  thej  had  taken  along  with 
them,  lest  mischievous  consequences  might  arise^  either  from  wrong 
interpretations  or  from  falsifications  of  the  text. 

On  anather  point,  however,  the  pope  was  prevented,  by  his  church 
prejudices,  or  his  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  from  attempting 
to  conciliate  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  nature  with-  those  of  the 
Christian.  The  Bidgarians  had  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  fate 
pf  their  ancestors,  who  had  died  without  the.  faifh.  He  answered,* 
that  for  them  they  ought  not  to  pray  ;  adducing  in  proof  t}ie  passage 
in  1  John  5;  16,  respecting  the  sin  which  is  unto  death.  Moreover, 
as  the  mterest  which  he  took  in  his  idea  of  the  papacy  actuated  him 
no  less  than  his  interest  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  —  the  two 
being  inseparably  connected  together  in  his  mind  —  he  could  not 
forbear  inculcating  it  on  the  prince  as  a;n  important  principle,  that 
though  it  would  "be  necessary  to  appoint  bishops  over  the  new  church, 
yet,  these  should  be  held  bound,  in  all  dubious  and  weighty  concerns,  to 
ask  council. of  the  apostolic  chair.^ 

From  these  transactions  of  pope  Nicholas  with  the  Bulgarians,  it 
must  appear  quite  evident,  that  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  provide 
for  their  religious  wants,  than  a  Greek  patriarch  nad  proved  to  be. 
Yet  the  Bulgarians  still  continued  to  waver,  according  to  the  sway  of 
their  political  interests,  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  till 
finally  they  decided  once  more  wholly  in  favor  of  the  first.  The 
Greek  emperor,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense,  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  at  len^  it  was  so  arranged, 
that  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  Greek  bishops,  chosen  from  among  the 
monks,  were  admitted  into  the  country,  and  set  over  the  Bulgarian 
church.* 

The  conversion  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Greek  empire,  was 
brought  about  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  men  from  Constantir 
nople,  Constantino  a  monk,^  called  a  Philosopher,  or,  according  to 
his  ecdesiastical  name,  Cyrillus,and  his  brother  Methodius;  the  latter 
being  probably  die  same  person,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in 

'  L.  c.  c.  13.  ^  AnastasiaB,  in  his  preface  to  the  foartli 

'  L.  c.  c.  88.  eeneral  council  of  Constantinople,  notices 

^  Semper  in  rebus  dnbiis  et  ncgotiis  ma-  him  as  a  friend  of  the  learnra  Photius, 

joribus  8e(km  totius  ecclesiae  more  con-  and  a  zealous  defender  of  church  ortho- 

Aulent  a)x)sioiicam.  doxy,  —  Constantinus    philo^ophus   niiu;^ 

*  Consianiin.  rorphyrogenit.  Life  of  Ma-  nae  sanctitatis  vir.     Hardoin.  ConciL  T. 

cedo,  con^iilering   the  .subject   from  the  V.  p.  752.    The  title  "philosopher"  was 

8tandin^-|>uint  of  the  system  of  doctriTie  given  to  him,  either  on  account   of  his 

taught  m  ilie  Greek  church,  represents  the  leamed  education,  or  of  his  distinguished 

matter  as  if'  the  Bulgarians  were  now,  for  eminence  as  a  inbnk. 
the  first  time,  rightly  instruct^  in  Chris- 
tianity.    bee  §  95. 
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connection  with  B\ilgaria.i  When  the  Chazars,  a  powerful  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  where  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
were  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  sent  an  embassy  to  thd  Greek  em- 
peror Michael,  requesting  him  to  provide  for  them  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  abovementioned  Cynll  was  despatched  on  this  mission. 
A  part  of  the  people  embraced  Christianity ;  yet,  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  still  divided  between  pagans,  who  constituted  the 
minority,  and  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians.^ 

Cyrill,  who  was  afterwards  assisted  by  his  brother  Methodius,  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  his  labors  from  this  people  to  other  pagan 
tribes. 

The  Slavonian  nation  of  the  Moravians  had  been  made  subject  to 
the  Frankish  empire  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  by  this  connection,  Chris- 


^  It  is  to  be  lamented^  that  the  accoants 
we  have  of  these  two 'remarkable  men  are 
so  meagre  and  unauthentic.  The  oldest, 
in  the  Actis  «anct.  f.  19,  at  the  9th  of 
March. 

Some  time  after  this  section  was  print- 
ed, I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  througn  the 
particular  kindness  of  H.  Kopitar,  of  Vi- 
enna, a  copy  of  h  rare  work,  of  which  I 
would  have  oeen  glad  to  avail  myself  be- 
fore—  the  Greek  biography  of  Clement, 
archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  composed  by  his 
scholar  the  archbishop  Theophylact,  and 
published  from  a  manuscript  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Maum,  in  Mace- 
donia, kntcraai^  *A/if3po<jiov  lepovofiuKov 
Tov  tLufiTripeuCt  together  with  a  tract  by 
Nicephorus  Calli8tu8,cw/?' (1802).  Though 
this  biography  is  an  authority  of  no  great 
weight,  in  what  it  reports  concerning  the 
fortunes  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  and  the 
history  of  the  Moravian^ church,  yet  the 
accounts  it  contains  respecting  the  labors 
of  Clement  in  Bulgaria,  bear  marks  of 

aiecial  accuracy  and  truth.  We  are  ena- 
ed  by  means  of  tliem,  to  form  a  nearer 
acquamtanee  with  those  missionaries,  who 
did  80  much  for  the  instruction  and  culture 
of 'a  rude  people ;  and  the  spirit  of  Metho- 
dius is  seen  in  his  school,  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous point  of  light  We  could  wish 
that,  in  some  one  of  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guages, sources  may  yet  be  found  to  fux^ 
nish  still  more  contributions  to  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is  said  here, 
ihat  when  Clement,  with  other  scholars  of 
Methodius,  were  driven,  after  his  death, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Latin  and 
German  party,  out  of  Moravia,  they  re- 
paired to  Bulgaria,  and  were  received  by 
the  prince  Bogoris  {Bopiarjc,  as  he  is  here 
called),  with  the  greater  joy,  because  this 
country  stood  in  great  need  of  teachers. 
The  author  of  this  writing,  who  represents 
himself  as  a  Bulgarian,  describes,  with  en- 
thusiastic love  for  his  teacher  Clement, 
the  ceaiTous  activity  of  the  latter  in  every- 
thing which  ooald  advance  the  improye- 


ment  of  the  people  and  the  country.  He 
had  chosen  out  for  himself  a  band  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  young  men,  on 
whose  Christian  instrucuon  he  bestowed 
his  particular  attention,  and  from  among 
whom  he  endeavored  to  train  up  teachers 
for  the  rest*  He  took  pains  to  instruct  the 
very  children  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
to  make  them  understand  what  they  read. 
He  was  never  idle — says  his  biompher 
-—sometimes  he  undertook  to  do  two 
things  at  once, — he  wrote,  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  the  children.  As  the 
Bulgarian  priests  were  too  ignorant,  to 
instruct  the  people  by  preaching,  as  they 
had  no  homilies  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  understand  Greek,  ha 
composed  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  a  series 
of  simple  discourses,  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion or  the  rude  people,  tor  all  the  festivals 
of  the  year  (Aoyouc  olovc  fi^  diafeiyeiv 
lA^  6k  Tdv  ifXi^iuTarov  tv  BovXyapoic).  A^ 
no  trees  or  herbs  were  to  be  found  in  Bul- 
gf^ria,  save  the  wild  growth  of  the  forests 
and  the  fields,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  he 
procured  from  the  Greek  empire  fruit-trees 
of  every  sort,  and  improved  the  wild  trees 
by  ingrafting.  To  excite  a  taste  amonfl* 
the  Bulgarians  for  the  arts  of  cultivated 
life,  he  caused  beautiful  churches  to  be 
built,  and  sought  by  this  means  also  to 
chain  their  ejections  to  the  house  and 
worship  of  God.  First  a  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  city  of  Achrida,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  his  labors ;  then  an  episcopal 
residence  was  erected  for  him  at  Drem- 
britza,  or  Belitza,  the  first  determinate 
episcopal  see  in  this  country.  He  died  in 
the  year  6424,  according  to  the  Byzantine 
era  of  the  world,  therefore  in  the  year  916. 
•  So  relates  Achmed  Ibn  Foszlani,  who 
travelled  as  an  ambassador  of  the  caliphs 
thorugh  their  country,  in  the  year  921. 
Their  king,  at  that  time,  was  a  Jew.  Sed 
the  Essay  of  Frahn,  in  the  Memoires  de 
I'Acadfemie  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Tom.  VIL 
1820.  p.  590. 
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tiamtj  found  its  yfSfj  to  many  parts  of  the  tribe.  The  active  sphere 
of  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzbarg,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had  ^yen  the 
direction  of  a  mission  among  these  Slavonian  tribes,^  as  also  of  his  suc- 
cessors, had  been  extended  to  these  parts ;  and  tiie  newlj  founded 
churches  m  the  present  provinces  of  Garinthia,  Steiermark  and  Hun- 
garj,  were  reckoned  as  belongmg  partiy  to  the  see  of  Salzburg,  partly 
to  tiiat  of  the  archbishops  of  Lorch.  Thus  the  princes  Mojmar  and 
Privinna,  who  stood  in  connection  with  the  German  empire,  appear  un- 
der the  character  of  Christian  princes.  The  latter  of  these  resided  at 
Mosburg  on  the  lake  of  Flatten  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Salawar), 
and  had  founded  in  that  place  a  Christian  church.9  But  the  Moravian 
nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism ;  and  its  ruler,  Ra- 
dislav  or  Rastices,  formed  an  alliance,  from  motives  of  political  interest, 
'with  the  Greek  empire.  This  furnished  the  occasion  on  account  of 
which  the  two  brothers,  already  mentioned,  came  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
teachers  of  Christianity.  That  which  distingmshes  Cyrill  from  all  the 
other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the 
prejudice,  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  lash 
guage  of  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  Accordingly  he  resided 
tor  a  long  time  at  Chersonesus  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
Chazars ;"  and  in  like  manner  he  mastered  the  Slavonian  tongue,  when 
he  was  called  to  teach  among  Slavonian  nations..  Op  this  occasion,  he 
invented  for  it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  language.  He  also  made  use  of  it  for  litur^cal  purposes:  —  so 
much  greater  interest  did  he  feel  in  enabling  the  people  to  appropriate 
Christianity  with  a  clear  sense  of  its  import,  than  to  introduce  among 
them  a  bare  ceremonial.  But  when  afterwards  it  so  happened,  that 
the  Moravian  prince,  induced  by  political  changes,  entered  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  German  empire  and  the  Western  church,  this  step, 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es first  broke  out,  was  naturally  followed  by  an  entanglement  of  eccle- 
siastical relations.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  proved  themselves  to  be  men 
who  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  than  on  those 
of  a  particular  church.  They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  found  no 
difficulty  in  entering  into  an  understanding  with  pope  Hadrian  I.  Cy- 
rill resigned  his  office,  and  remained  at  Rome  as  a  monk.^    But  Me- 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  82.  count  of  himself  for  using  the  Slavonian 

*  See  the  narrative  of  a  Salzbnrgian  priest  tongue  in  the  liturgical  services.  But  it  is 
of  the  year  873.  De  Conversione  Bajoari-  said  he  did  not  amve  at  Rome  until  afte|r 
orum  et  Carenthanorum,  in  Freher's  Scrip-  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  868,  when  he  re- 
tbres  rcmni  Bohemicarum,  f.  19.  moved  all  scruples  respecting  this  use  of 

'  See  the  oldest  report  in  the  Actis  sanct  the  Slavonian  tongue  from  the  mind  of  his 

\2.  .  successor,  pope  Hadrian.     But  these  oc- 

*  This  part  of  the  history,  as  well  as  the  counts  cannot  be  correct;  for  it  is  plain 
fir^t  negotiations  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius  from  the  letter  of  pope  John  yJII.  to  Me> 
with  the  pope,  is  enveloped  in  great  oh»cu-  tho4ius,  that  no  negotiations  had  as  yet 
rity.  According  to  the  later  legends,  though  been  held  on  this  subject;  and  as  in  uie 
the  oldest  of  the  above  cited  narratives  says  letters  written  by  this  pope  to  Moravia,  the 
nothing  of  the  kind,  Cyrill  v^as  summoned  same  remarks,  and  often  expressed  in  the 
to  Borne  by  pope  NicoUuu,  to  give  an  ac-  same  language,  occur,  as  those  said  to  haye 
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fhodiuB,  after  hfkving  testifted  Iu8  submisdon  to  the  Romish  chtuch,  and 
liad  down  an  oral  aa  well  as  a  written  confession  of  &ith,  wluch  satis- 
fied the  pop^,  was  consecrated  by  the  latter  archbishop  of  the  Mora- 
vian church.'  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  activity  of  Methodius 
seems  to  have  been  interrupted  or  checked' by  political  disturbances  in 
the  Moravian  kingdom, — its  wars  with  the  German  empire,  the  oc- 
currences subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Badislav,  and  the  chequered 
fortunes  of  his  successor  Zwentibald  or  Swatopluk,  in  870  a^nd  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Whether  it  was^  th^at'  the  disturbances  in  Moravia  in- 
duced him  to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  Christian  provinces  connected 
with  the  German  empire,  over  which  Choadl,  the  son  of  Privinna, 
ruled ;  or  that  he  extended  the  circle  of  his  labors  to  these  districts ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  appearance  in  this.^eld  where  Salzburgian^ 
priests  were  laboring,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  German' 
clergy.  His  attachment  to  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church,  his  hold- 
ing djvine  service  in  the  Slavonian  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  he  caused  the  creed  to  be  chanted,  with  regard  to  the  process 
qf  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  would  appear  strange  and  foreign  to  the 
German  ecclesiastics;^  while  the  celebration  of  divine  wordiip  in  the 
Slavonian  tongue^  which  was  understood  by  the  people,  would  natu- 
rally be  more  edifying  to  the  people  than  the  same  neld  in  the  Ijo  them 
unintelligible  Latin  language.  This  displeased  the  German  clergy, 
who  forfeited  their  good  standing  with  the  people,  and  the  Salzburgian 
arch-priest  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this  dis- 
trict, irithdrew  for  this  reason  to  Salzburg.s 

Thus  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  German  clergy  against  the  arch* 
bishop  Methodius,  reached  the  ear  of  pope  John  YIIL'  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  infringed  on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg; 


been  oraUy  made  hf  CyriU  to  pope  Ha^ 
drian,  it  may  be  conjectured,  tbat  Cyrill's 
disooone  was  made  np  oat  of  these  remarks 
of  the  pope.  This  was  already  perceived 
by  Asseman,  Kalendaria  ecclesiae  nniver- 
sae;  Tom.  IIL  p.  175,  and  by  Dobrowsky 
in  his  historico-critical  Essay  on  Cyrill  and 
Methodius,  Prague,  1823,  p.  71,  But  it  is 
manifest  from  this  circamstance,  how  Un- 
certain the  later  narratiTes  most  be,*  which 
are  connected  with  this  part  of  chqrch  his- 
tory. 

.  ^  This  may  be  gathered  fh>m  the  words 
of  pope  John  to  Methodius,  ep.  90.  sicnt 
verois  et  Uteris  te  sanctae  Romanae  eccle- 
sUe  credei«  promisisti.  Hardnin.  ConciL 
T.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  61. 

]  *  The  aversion  felt  towaids  Methodius 
betrays  itself  in  the  report  of  the  above 
mentioned  contemporaiT  priests,  in  the  nar- 
ratiye  of  the  Salsbnrgian  priest,'I>e  con- 
yersione  Bojor.  et  Carinth.  where  he  speaks 
of  Methodius'  arrival  within  the  province 
of  prince  Chozil,^  and  says  that  the  arch- 
priest  Richbald,  Who  had  been  sent  there 
Sy  the  u^bishop  of  Salzburg  was  induced 
1^  tha$  dicunstaiice  to  ratam  home  ttain. 


**Qni  multnm  tempns  ibi  demoratns  est, 
exercens  snum  potestative  officium,  sicnt 
illi  injunxit  archepiscopus  suns,  nsquedum 
quidam  Giaecus  Methodius  nomine  noviter 
inventis  Slavinis  literis  lingnam  Latinam 
doctrinamque  Bomanam  atque  literas  anc- 
torabiles  latinas  philosophice  snperducens." 
That  is,  Methodius  despises  the  Latin  lan- 
gatLge  and  doctrine  as  a  philosopher, -» 
jnst  as  complaints  were  afterwards  made 
about  the  nova  doctrina  Methodii  philoso- 
phL  The  name  philosopher  is  certainly 
not  applied  to  him  here  as  an  encomium ; 
but  to  denote  ttiat  he  was  nnchturchlike. 
But  this  name,  Methodius  may  have 
brought  with  him  from  his  country,  as  his 
brother  Constantine  or  Cyrill  had  done. 
See  the  continuation  of  the  Latin  words  in 
tiie  following  note. 

'  The  remarkable  words  of  the  above 
mentioned  priest,  who  related  Uiis,  when 
it  had  just  taken  place :  **  vilescere  fecit 
cnncto  popnlo  ex  parte  missas  et  evancelia 
ecdesiasticumqne  officium  illorum,  qw  hoc 
latine  celebravemnt  quod  ille  ferre  non  vo- 
lens,  sedem  repetiit  ^nvaTensem.'' 
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he  w^  reproached  mih  en^lojing  a  different  language  from  that  of 
the  church  in  divine  worship,  and  doubtless  also  with  the  attachment 
which  he  showed  to  the  Greek  church,  and  with  his  deviations  from 
the  fiomish  in  many  other  particulars.  Though  the  pope  was  disposed 
to  protect  an  archbishop  ordained  at  Borne  in  his  dignity  and  his  rights^ 
where  he  was  dependent  only  on^the  pope  himself,  and  not  to  give  him 
up  as  a  victim  to  the  German  bishops ;  yet  by  these  accusations,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  misgivings,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  especially 
at  that  period  of  constant  bickerings  between  Ihe  Latin  and  the  Greek 
churchJ  For  these  reasons,  he  summoned  the  archbishop  Methodius 
to  Borne,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  him  to  hold  mass  in  any  other 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the  universal  prao- 
tice  of  the.  churches  scattered  among  the  different  nations.  Yet  he 
/.was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country,  because  in  the 
117th  Psalm  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  prslisie  God,  and  the 
a^tie  Paul,  PhiUp.  2:  11,  says  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to>  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  Afethodius  obeyed 
the  eaU,  and  in  the  year  879  repaired  to  Bome,  accompanied  by  an 
ambassador  of  the  Moravian  prince  Swatopluk  and  by  a  certain  Wir 
chin,  whom  that  prince  wished  to  haVe  ordained  as  bishop  of  Neitra.^ 
Methodius  succeeded  in  commg  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  on 
all  the  contested  points.  He  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  explsr 
nation  of  his  doctrinal  views,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  accustomed 
form  of  expressing  the  creed  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.^  Methodius  succeeded  in  convincing  the  pope  also  that  the  use 
which  he  had  hitherto  made  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  divine  wor- 
ship was  in  no  respect  reprehensible,  but  altogether  conducive  to  the 
edification  of  the  people.  The  pope  even  stood  forth  as  his  defender 
on  this  point,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  the  M(»»vian  prince  :*  "  The  al- 
phabet invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Gonstantine,^  to  the  end  that 


*  The  pope  was  informed,  that  the  Mora- 
vianii  had  fallen  into  doubts  respecting  the 
tme  faith;  and  he  exhorts  them  (see  the 
letter  ad  Taventanim  de  Marauna,  ep.  89) 
to  adhere  firmly  in  all  things  to  the  faith 
of  the  Romish  diurch.  We  may  doubtless 
infer  from  this,  that  a  suspicion  had  enter- 
ed the  mind  of  the  pope  that  the  Moravians 
were  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  church.  He  says,  in  fact,  concern- 
ing Methodius,  quia  allter  dooet,  quam  co- 
ram sede  apostoUca  se  credere  verbis  et 
Uteris  professns  est,  valde  miramur.  This 
prince  Tnventar  must  have  belonged  to  a 
Slavonian  tribe  converted  long  before  this 
time ;  for  the  pope  speaks  as  if  his  ances- 
tors had  received  tne  .Christiatt  doctrine 
ftom  the  preceding  popes.  Dobrowsky  in 
his  work,  Moravian  legends  concerning  Cy- 
rill  and  Methodius,  Prague,  1826,  p.  60,  ex- 
presses the  conjecture  that  Marauna  was 
•the  dty  Morawa,  situated  near  the  extreme 
limits  of  Pannonia. 

*  Eodesia  Nitrensis. 

'  It  is  dear,  that  this  had  been  a  subject 


of  controversy.  The  pope  says  of  it  in  his 
letter  to  the  Moravian  princes,  ep.  107,: 
"  Igitur  hunc  Methodium  venerabilem  arch- 
episcopum  vestrum  interrogavimus  coram 
positis  fratribus  nostris  episcopis,  si  ortho- 
doxae  fidei  symbolum  ita  crcderet  et  inter 
sacra  missarum  solennia  caneret,  sicuti 
sanctfun  Romanam  ecclesiam  teuere  et  in 
Sanctis  sex  universalibus  syhodis  a  Sanctis 
patribus  secundum  evangelicam  Christi 
Dei  nostri  auctoritatem  promulgatum  est 
stque  traditum  constat.  Ille  autem  pro- 
fessns est,  se  juxta  evangelicam  et  aposto- 
Jicam  doctrinam  sicuti  sancta  Rpmana  ec- 
desia  docet  et  a  patribus  traditum  est,  te- 
nere  et  peaUere."  This  has  reference'  to 
the  retaining  of  the  creed  in  the  unaltered 
andent  form  which  was  conformable  to  the 
evangelica  Christi  auctoritas,  the  words  of 
Christ,  John  16:  26.  See  more  on  tlij« 
point  under  the  history  of  controversies. 

*  Ep.  107. 

*  Tnis  expression  deserves  notioe:  lita^ 
na  a  QmsUutHno  quodam  philo§opho  reper> 
tu/*    Thus  it  ti  cnstonuur  to  speak  of  a 
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CM's  praise  mskj  dtdysound  fortii  in  it,  we  rightly  commend ;  and  we 
order  ^at  in  this  language  tiie  messages  and  works  of  our  Lord  Christ 
be  declared ;  for  we  are  exhorted  bj  Holy  Scripture  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  alone,  but  in  aU  tongues  and  nations,  Ps. 
cxvii.  and  Philip,  ii.  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pro* 
claimed  in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  God.  And  the  apostle 
Paul  exhorts  us,  1  Cor.  xiy,  iliat  speaking  in  tongues  we  should  edify 
the  church.  It  stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith,  to 
celebrate  the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  gospel  or  lessons  from 
the  Scriptures  properly  trandated  into  it,  or  to  rehearse  any  of  the 
church  hymns  in  the  same  (aut  alia  horarum  officia  omnia  pBallere)^ ; 
for  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  tt\e  three  j»incipal  languages,  created 
the  others  also  for  his  own  ^ory.  Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
greater  solemnity,  that  in  all  the  Moravian  churchea  the  gospel  riiould 
in  the  first  place  be.  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated  in  the 
Slayonian  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  people."^ 

The  pope  consecrated  the  before  named  Wichin  bishop  of  Neitra, 
and  directed  that,  at  some  future  time,  another  priest  or  deacon  of  the 
Moravians  should  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  ordained  to 
the  episcopal  office ;  so  that  tiie  archbishop  together  with  thes^  two 
BufiBragan  bishops  could  afterwards  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  con- 
secrate such  bishops  as  might  hfd  needed  for  the  new  church.  In  880|| 
Methodius  returned  home  to  his  dioqese.  The  pope  recommended  hinf, 
in  emphatic  terms,  to  his  sovereign,  whose  prejudices  no  doubt  had 
already  been  excited  against  him.  The  pope  also  confirmed  him*  as 
independent  archbishop  of  the  new  church,  responsible  to  no  other  per- 
son than  himself  for  his  administration  of  that  church,^  which  was 
doubtless  intended  to  shield  him  against  the  attacks  he  had  to  endure 
from  the  German  prelates. 

But  Methodius  could  not  fail  to  be  involved,  on  his  return,  in  new 
disputes  with  the  German  bishops  and  clergy ;  for  these  latter  would 
pot  consent  that  the  Moravians,  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  on  the  German  church,  and  received  the  first  seeds 
of  Christianity  from  German  bishops,  should  now  form  an  independent 
<;hurch  under  their  own  archbishop,  and  that  a  district  should  be  witiv* 
drawn  from  the  diocese  of  a  German  prelate  which  had  once  belonged 
to  it.^    Added  to  this,  was  the  particular  aversion  of  the  Germans  to 

znaxi,  of  whoip  little  is  known.    How  is  it  magis  andire,  praedpimns,  at  Latind  mis- 

conoeivable  that,  if  the  pope  knew  this  sanim  tibi  sqlemnia  celebrentor."  Periiaps 

Constantine  to  be  the  brother  of  MethodinSi  Uie  solemnity  of  the  mass,  when  celebrated 

if  this  Constantine  had  been  in  the  office  in  a  sacred  laagnage,  had  been  more  agrse* 

of  his  predecessors  recpgnised  by  tiie  popoi  able  to  the  Moravian  princes. 

if  he  had  died  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  the  pope  '  Nam  popnlnS'^  Dmnini  ilU  eommisras 

should  have  so  expressed  himself  concern-  est  et  pro  anunabas  eoram  Mc  redditnnu 

iDghim;  especially  sinee  it  must  have  hem  est  laboiiem. 

pleasing  to  him.  to  recommend  the  alphabet  *  This  mode  of  viewing  tiie  matter  b 

nartlcalarlj  on  account  of  its  inventor,  a  presented  in  the  complaints,  which  Theot^ 


holy  monk,  a  man  who  had  died  in  tme  mar,  archbishop  of  Sateborg,  with  his  Bitf> 

submission  to  St  Peter's  chnreh.at  Borne,  ftagans,  ofibred  in  the  year  900  to  pope 

the  founder  of  the  Moravian  church.         .  John  DL    Haiduin.  Concil.  T.  VI.  F.  I. 

^  To  this  the  pope  adds :  ""et  si  tibi  etju«  p.  136.  Tezra  Slavinonun^tiuis  Moravi  di« 

didbos  tnis  placet  stiisna  Latioft  lingiia  omtur,  qoM  ngibw  noBtris  et  populo  »«► 
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an  archbishop  coming  from  fhe  Qreek  church,  and  fheir  blind  fan$itical 
zeal  against  the  pecnliarities  of  that  church,  after  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  churches  ^  had  once  become  pubUcly  expressed.  Be- 
fore this  time,  the  German  clergy  seem  to  have  acquired  some  inflxh 
ence  over  the  Moravian  prince,  which  influence  was  now  increased  by 
the  change  of  political  relations,  the  close  alliance  of  Swatopluk  with 
duke  Aruolph  of  Garinthia,  afterwards  emperor.  Hence  arose  more 
serious  misunderstandings  between  Methodius  and  his  sovereign.*  The 
bishop  Wichin,  who  should  have  acted  as  his  subordinate,  attached 
himself  to  the  German  party,  and  appeared  as  his  opponent.  It 
should  seem,  that  he  affected  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  directed  by 
the  pope  to  keep  a  watch  over  Methodius  and  see  that  he  remainea 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Latin  church,  attempting  to  do  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  them.  And  he  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  to  injure  the  archbishop  in  various  ways.^    Even  Swatopli^  ap- 


tro,  nobis  qnoqne  com  hdbitatoribQS  sals 
sabacta  fuerat  tain  in/  caltu  Chi^stianae  re- 
ligionls,  quam  in  tribnto  substantiac  secu- 
l^ris,  qnia  exinde  primnm  imbuti  et  ex  pa- 
eanis  Christian!  sunt  facti.  Archbisnop 
Methodios  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  this 
letter,  as  if  no  such  man  had  ever  existed, 
Vid  only  the  bishop  Wichin,  ordained  at 
Rome,  IS  mentionea.  and  he  aa  one  who 
had  been  ordained  for  a  country  then  for 
the  first  time  subdued  by  the  Morarian 
princes,  and  then  for  the  first  time  made 
acqaatnted-with  Christianity  by  means  of 
the  Moravians  (a  country  therefore  whose 
case  was  quite  difi^erent  from  that  of  the 
Moravians,  who  had  before  this  been  con- 
vened by  missionaries  from  Germany).  By 
the  appointment  of  this  bishop,  the  inter- 
cdts  of  the  German  church  Were  not  endan- 
gered. 

'  See  on  a,  future  page. 

*  The  old  legends,  which  speak  of  the 
misnnderstanding  between  the  two,  of  the 
excommunication  which  Methodius  pro- 
nounced on  the  prince,  of  his  journey  to 
Bome  and  his  recall,  deserve  but  little  cre- 
dence^ owing  to  their  chanu^ter  in  other  re- 
spects, and  parUculariy  on  account  of  the 
want  of  all  connection  in  the  narratives. 
Besides,  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding 
i»  still  left  in  uncertainty.  3ut  by  com- 
paring the  documents  already  dted,  and 
the  consolatory  letter  of  the  pope  to  Me* 
lliodins,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  and  by 
considering  the  fact  that'  Methodius  soou 
disappears  from  the  page  of  history,  we 
may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  these  accounts.  In  the  narrative,  not 
now  before  me,  of  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian 
arehbishop  Clement,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Methodius,  written  at  a  mach 
later  period,  from  which  a  fragment  was 
fint  published  by  Leo  Allatins,  and  which 
lias  published  complete  at  Yiemia  in  IdOS, 


the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  correctly 
stated  by  a  zealous  adherRut  of  the  Greek 
church,  as  having  been  the  aversion  of  the 
German  clergy  to  that  church/  See  the 
passages  drawn  from  this  writing  by  Do- 
orowsky,  in  tlie  essay  already  referrod  to, 
Cyrill  and  Methodius.  F  115. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  above 
cited  biography  of  Clement^  Methodius 
died  in  Moravia,  having  administered  the 
archiepiscopal  office  24  years ;  and  it  was 
not  until  aner  his  death,  that  tilie  Frankish 
or  German  party  o|>tained  the  ascendancy, 
and  induced  Swatopluk  to  persecute  those 
who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
church.  Methodius  had  fixed  upon  one  of 
his  scholars,  Gorasd,  a  Moravian  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Greek  as  well  as  &e  Slavonian 
language,  for  his  successor ;  but  this  person 
was  supplanted  by  bishop  Wichin  ^ixvi' 
KOf),  with  whom  Methodius  himself  had 
n^iny  contests,  and  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  German  party.  The  scholars  of 
Methodius,  among  whom  Gorasd,  Clement, 
Nanm,  Angehuius  and  Sabbaa,  are  men- 
tioned as  the  most  distinguished,  were  ex- 
pelled the  country.  The  author  of  this 
writing  complains  of  the  ill-treatment 
which  they  suffered  from  the  German  sol- 
diers: Ne^trCoi  (Slavonian  name  for  the 
Grermans)  ^vcref  rd  av^/tepov  l^fovrff. 

'  We  infer  this  from  tfie  fact  that  the 
pope,  in  his  letter  to  Methodius,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  nev^r 
given  any  such  commission  to  that  bishop 
iwfao  certainly  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Wichin  also  named  in  the  Life  of  arch- 
bishop Clement),  nor  bound  him  by  oath  to 
any  supervision  of  that  nature.  Neque 
episoopo  illi  palam  vel  secreto  aliud  fiKien- 
dum  injnnximns  et  aliud  a  te  peragendnm 
decrevimus,  quanto  minus  credencram  est, 
nt  sacramentum  ab  eodem  episcopo  ex- 
egerimns,  qnem  saltern  levi  sermone  super 
hoc  negotio  aUoeati  non  finimns. 
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Eialed  to  a  letter  of  the  pope  ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  misconBtraed* 
e  language  of  the  letter  above  cited,  or  that  he  pfetended  to  have 
received  another.*  Methodius  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter;! 
and  when  his  adversaries  appealed  to  those  plenary  powers  which  they 
had  received  from  the  pope,  he  began  doubtless  to  feel  perplexed  about 
tiiis.  He  reported  to  the  pope  the  whole  matter ;  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  appear  himself  once  more  in  his  presence.  John  VIII. 
granted  him  his  request ;  and  was  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  hearing 
both  sides.  Meantime,  he  endeavored  to  assure  him,  by  a  ftiendly 
letter,^  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  him ;  3  and  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  in  the 
confidence  that  if  God  was  for  him,  no  man  could  prevail  against  him. 
Methodius  availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  him  by  the  pope. 
In  881,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  firom  that  time  he  disappears  from  the 
records  of  history ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  soon  after  died,  or  that 
the  party  so  hostile  to  him  in  Moraida  did  not  permit  him  again  to  ei^ 
ter  his  field  of  labor  m  that  country.  The  German  bishops  continued 
still  to  oppose  the  founding  of  an  independent  Moravian  archbishopric,^ 
till  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  dissolved,  and  became  a  prey  to  the 
(Germans,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians. 

By  occasion  of  the  political  dependence  of  Bohemia  on  the  Mora- 
vian kingdom,  at  the  tmie  when  Methodius  was.  laboring  in  the  latter 
country,  duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  became  acquainted  with  Chris- 
tianity at  the  court  of  his  liege-lord,  and  was  baptized.^  For  a  lonff 
time,  however,  the  contest  was  maintained  between  Christianity  and 
paganism  in  the  afterwards  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia.     Bora- 


'  As  the  pope  says  in  his  letter:  Qnid- 
qiiid  enormiter  adversum  te  est  oommis- 
sum,  quidquid  jam  dicttis  epUcopos  contra 
mmm  ministcrinra  in  te  exercuit'* 

•  Ep.  268.  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XVI.  f.  199. 
s  "  Ideo  cesset  i^U  dubietaa,"  he  writes 

to  Him. 

•  See  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  the 
•rehbishop  of  Sulzbui^  to  pope  John  IX, 
and  tlie  letter,  written  in  the  hke  spirit,  of 
Hatto,  archbishop  of  Mcntz,  and  his  sufTra- 

Sn  bishops,  to  the  »&me  pope.  IHi  antem 
oravenscs  in  occolsioncm  saperbioe  as- 
sumunt,  quia  a  vestra  conccssione  dicnnt 
se  metrdpoiitanam  suscipere  ct  sing^lariter 
degentcs  aliomm  cpiscoporum  consortia  re- 
futant.    Mtuisi  Coucil.  T.  XVllI.  f.  205. 

•  Dean  Cosmos,  of  Prague,  in  his  Bohe- 
mian Chronicles,  makes  mention  of  the 
baptism  of  Borziwoi  in  the  year  994. 
Were  this  date  correct^  then,  according  to 
what  we  have  above  remarked  respecting 
the  life  of  Methodius,  no  immediate  share 
can  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  conversion 
of  Borziwoi.  Dobrowsky,  the  learned  in- 
Testigator  of  the  history  of  the  Slavonian 
church,  thought  he  must  put  the  conver- 
sion of  Borziwoi  between  the  years  870  and 
880;  see  his  Moravian  Legends  of  CyriU 
and  Methodius,  p.  114.   I'hecbntested  Mo- 


ravian-Bohemian legends  relate  that  when 
Borziwoi  betook  himself  to  the  court  of 
his  feudal  lord,  and,  as  a  heathen,  could 
not  eat  at  Uie  same  table  with  him,  but 
must  eat  with  his  own  people,  sitting  upon 
the  ground,  Methodius  testified  sympathy 
for  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
direct  hw  attention  to  what  he  would  gain 
for  this  temporal  life,  as  well  as  for  the  eter- 
nal, by  the  reception  of  Christianitv.  More- 
over, what  is  here  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  vassal  to  his  superior,  is  at  least  oonsis* 
tent  with  Slavonian  customs.  See  abov6» 
p.  313. 

What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  Draho* 
mira  to  Ludmilla,  needed  a  more  carefnl 
examination.  The  Russian  legend,  consi4- 
cred  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  Slavo- 
nian literature,  as  very  ancient,  and  pub- 
lished by  M.  Wostokow,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
represents  the  relation  of  Drahomira  to 
Christianity  in  a  far  more  favorable  point  of 
light.  When  I  wrote  what  is  found  in  the 
text,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  this  legend, 
which  has  since  been  made  known  tp  me. 
in  a  translation,  by  a  special  kindness  ot 
a  learned  scholar  m  the  Slavonian  Utenr 
tnre* 
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woi^s  Bon,  duke  Wratislav,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death  in  925,  two 
minor  sons,  the  elder  named  Wenzeftlav,  and  a  younger  Boleslay,  The 
oare  of  their  education  was  entrusted  to  their  grandmother  LudmiUa, 
a  devoted  Christian,  and  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  party. 
Their  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  Drahomira  or  Dragomir,  who  became 
mistress  of  the  kingdom,  was  devoted  with  a  blind  zeal  to  paganism, 
and  doubtless  feared  also  lest  Ludmilla's  influence  might  endanger  her 

C>wer*  She  procured  her  assassination.  In  the  meantime,  Wenzes- 
y  had  received  into  a  susceptible  mind  the  seeds  of  Christian  piety 
imparted  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  The  ardor  of  his  Christian 
zeal,  however,  was  marred  by  one  defect.  He  had  not  been  so  educa* 
ted  and  disciplined  as  to  qualify  him  for  acting  to  the  greatest  advantage 
as  a  sovereign,  for  the  advancement  of  Grod's  kingdom ;  but  had  re- 
ceived such  training  and  direction  as  belonged  rather,  at  that  time,  to 
the  profession  of  a  clergyman  or  a  monk.  On  coming  to  the  goven^ 
ment,  he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  suppress  idolatry  and  to  destroy 
its  monuments,  but  also  to  introduce  Christian  discipline  and  a  reform- 
ation of  morals  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  rudeness 
o£  their  manners.  He  abolished  the  frequent  and  cruel  punishments 
of  death,  and  founded'  monasteries,  churchQ3,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions.i 

Already,  as  it  is  said,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  abdicating  tiie  sove^ 
reign  authority,  becoming  a  monk,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
wben,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  Boleslav,  a  man  fanatically 
devoted  to  paganism,  he  was  murdered,  in  the  year  938.  With  the 
accession  of  this  prince,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  paganism  again  revived. 
Yet,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  Boleslav  was  forced  by  his 
conqueror,  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  the  year  950,  he  was  obliged  to 
promise  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  priests.  He'  himself  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change  of 
mind,  under  the  suffering  of  his  later  reverses,  and,  from  sincere  con- 
viction, to  have  professed  Christianity  at  a  later  period.  The  foundai- 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  church  was  completed  by  \m  son  and  successor, 
Boleslav  the  Mild,  under  whose  reign  this  church  was  established 
with  a  fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague.  Yet,  for 
a  long  time,  pagan  barbarism  maintained  its  sway  in  Bohemia,  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity."  Fierce  and  violent  were  the  contests  which 
Adalbert,  a  man  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  that  land,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg,  had  to  sustain,  when,  in  983,  he  became  arcb^ 
bishop  of  Prague ;  and,  impatient  of  the  hitiierto  prevailing  outbreaks 
of  barbarism,  endeavored  to  compel  submission  from  the  people  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  He  combatted,  in  particular,  poly- 
gamy, the  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  in  Christian 
slaves  carried  on  by  the  Jews.^    Had  Adalbert  been  more  firee  from 

*  See  Memoir  of  his  life  by  the  monk  (see  Acta  sanctor.  April.  T.  11.  f.  179) : 

Christian,  in  Balbini  epitome  hist  renim  ^  Pleriqae  nomine  teniu  Christiani   rita 

Bohemicanun,  f.  54.  gentilium  virant" 

'  The  biographer  of  archbishop  Adal-  *  L.  e.  f.  181. 
belt  of  Prague  says  of  the  Boncmiaiu 
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fanatical  extravagances,  and  had  he  failed  less  in  point  of  Christian 
prudence  and  coolness,  h^  would,  no  doubt,  ha^e  been  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  he  did.  He  aspired  to  the  death  of  a  martyr.  After 
having  twice  fled  to  Borne  from  the  rude  people  who  would  not  hsten 
to  his  voice,  and  retired  to  the  monastic  life,  and  twice  returned  home 
to  his  see  at  the  pope's  command,  and  after  having  abandoned  it 
again  for  the  third  time,  in  following  his  restless  impulse  to  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  faith,  he  met  the  death  he  desired,  in  997,  among  ti^e 
Prussians.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1038,  that  Severus,  archbishop 
of  Prague,  succeeded,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  to  enforce 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  respecting  the  contract  and  sacred  observance 
of  a  Christian  marriage,  the  keeping  of  festival  days,  and  similar 
matters,  to  the  promulgation  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
called  in  a  vision,  by  the  martyr  Adalbert  himself.  *^  The  use  of  the 
Slavonian  language  in  divine  worship,  which  had  been  derived  by  this 
church  from  the  Moravians,  imd  prevailed  in  scattered  instances,  was 
also  fiercely  opposed,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  heretical.^ 

From  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  various  attempts  had  been  made, 
to  reduce  certain  populous  tiibes  of  Slavonian  ori^,  bearing  the 
name  of  Wends,  and  dwelling  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Saale,  to  the  Prankish  em- 
pire, and  bring  them  over  to  the  Romish  church.  But  that  Chris- 
tianity which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  constramt,*  and  with  the 
loss  of  their  liberties  and  independent  individuality  as  a  nation,  be- 
came odious  to  them.  The  devastating  irruptions  of  the  Normans, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  contributed  to  the  revival 
of  paganism  in  these  districts.  Too  little  pains  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  this  people,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  their  national  peculiarities.  Though  individual  bishops 
to  whose  dioceses  many  people  from  these  tribes  belonged,  labored 
zealously  for  their  conversion,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  teachers  for 
them,  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
though  it  is  evident,  that  individual  bishops  and  monks,3  led  on  by 
their  pious  zeal,  did  really  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  yet 
the  number  was  too  small,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  to  be  converted.  Had  the  example  of  Cyrill  and 
Methodius  found  more  imitators,  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church 
among  these  populations  would  have  been  greatly  facilitated.  How 
great  a  hindrance  was  presented  by  the  foreign  hturgical  language, 
appears,  among  others,  from  the  following  example.  Among  the  per- 
sons zealously  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavo- 

'  See  the  Chronicle  of  Cosmas,  book  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Slaro-  . 

II.  nians,  cites  (I.  I.  c.  VI.  of  his  Chronica 

'  See  an  example  in  the  appendix  to  the  Slavomm)  an  old  tradition,  which  states, 

the  Chronicle  or  Cosmas.     See  Menken  that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  I^ewis  II. 

Script,  remm  Germanicamm.  T.  IIL  f.  monks  from  the  monastery  of  Corvey— 

1786.  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of 

*  Uelmold,  a  parish  priest  belonging  to  Anschar — had  gone  forth  as  missionaries 

the  village  Bosow,  in  the  bishopfic  of  La-  among  these  Slavonian  tribes, 
bee,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  wro^  a 
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nians,  belonged,  in  the  last  half  of  the  tenth  centoiy,  a  certain  Boeo, 
who  resided  first  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Begens- 
burg,  and  was  then  employed  as  a  clergyman  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  learnt  the  Slavonian  language,  preached  in  it, 
converted  and  baptized  many  Slavonians ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded 
his  labors,  by  making  him  the  first  bishop  over  tiie  see  of  Merseburg, 
founded  by  him  for  the  Slavonians.  He  now  wrote  off  for  them  the 
liturgical  forms  in  Slavonian  characters ;'  but  in  spite  of  all  his  pains 
to  get  them  to  sing  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  he  could  not  succeed.  They 
transformed  the  phrase  into  a  combination  of  Slavonian  words,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  sound,  Kyrkujolsa,  and  amused  themselves  with  the 
thought,  that  he  wanted  to  have  them  sing  ^^  the  alder  stands  in  the 
hedge."  It  is  a  just  remark,  that  a  very  different  impression  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  made  on  these  Slavonians,  if  Boso  had  taught 
them  to  smg  the  Slavonian  Po  milui. 

.  Excited  anew  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  the  Slavonian  tribes 
repeatedly  broke  away  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  them.;  until  at  last 
it  became  possible,  though  not  before  a  great  portion  of  the  people 
were  exterminated,  and  their  national  existence  destroyed,  to  bring 
about,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  the 
establishment  of  the  church  among  them.^ 

The  emperor  Otho  I.  availed  himself  of  the  victories  gained  by  his 
predecessor,  Henry  I,  and  by  himself,  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  in 
Germany,  to  give  a  firm  shaping  to  the  new  Wend-German  church, 
by  foimding  several  bishoprics ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  took  pains  to  fill 
these  bishoprics  with  men  already  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  these  tribes.  In  946,  he 
founded  the  bishopric  at  Havelberg,  in  948  the  bishopric  at  Alten- 
burg,  or  Oldenburg,  among  the  Obotrites,  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  SlavoniaJi  power  in  Germany.  This  last-named  bishopric 
became  extremely  rich,  and  the  bishops  could  make  use  of  their  wealth 
as  a  means  of  binding  the  Slavonian  population,  and  their  princes,  to 
themselves.  Furthermore^  in  968  he  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Meis> 
sen,  Merseburg,  Zeitz  (which  latter  bishopric  was  transferred,  in 
1029,  to  the  stronger  city  of  Naumburg)  ;  and,  in  968,  he  gave  the 
new  Slavonian  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XIII,  a 
fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  founded  at  Magdeburg.3  It 
was  the  emperor's  design,  that  the  bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  lU^e  the 

*  Hie  nt  sibi  commissos  eo  fiicllias  in-  jamdndom  procul  dabio  facile  coDTerd 
straeret,  Slavonica  scripserat  verba.  Di^  posse  ad  Cnristiaiiitatem,  nisi  Saxonom 
mar  Merseberg.  Chronica  1.  II.  f.  24.  ed.  obstitissit  avaritia.  Quibus  mens  pronior 
Raineccii.  Francof.  1580.  But  the  whole  est  ad  pensiones  vectigalinm,  quam  ad 
passage  is  more  complete,  in  the  edition  in  conversionem  gentilinm.  Kec  attendant 
Leibniz  Script  reram.  Bmnsvic.  T.  I.  miseri  quantum  suae  cupiditatis  luant  pe- 

*  Adam  or  Bremen  and  Hehnold  agree  ricalum,  qui  Christianitatem  in  Slavonia 
in  stating  that  Uie  oppressions  and  extor-  primo  per  avaritiam  torbavemnt.  deinde 
tions  practised  against  the  Slavonians*  per  cmdelitatem  subjecto  ad  rebeilandam 
threw  obstacles  in  uie  way  of  their  conver-  oofigerant  et  nunc  sain  tern  eomm,  qui  cre- 
sion.  Adam  of  Bremen  cites  the  remark  dere  vellentf  pecnniaxn  solum  exigendo 
which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then  oontemnmit." 

king  of  Denmark:    **Fopnlos  Slaromm       *  See  Helmold  L  L  c  13. 
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other  Slavonian  bishoprics,  Aoxjii  be  st;ibordinate  to  this  common 
metropolis ;  but  this  plan  was  frustrated,  bj  the  opposition  of  the 
archbishops  of  Hamburg,  who  asserted  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 

Srovince' originally  assigned  to  them.'  The  first  archbishop  of  Mag- 
eburg  was  Adalbert,  from  a  monastery  at  Triers,  who  was  ordam^ 
bishop  with  a  view  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians  on  the 
islana  of.  Rugen.9  Having  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  any 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  presided  for  some  time  over  the 
abbey  of  Weissenburg,  when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labor  among 
the  Slavonians  was  opened  to  him,  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.3 

But  new  oppressions  and  insults  led  to  a  new  and  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Wends.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name  Mstiwoi,  who  had 
become  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Gertnan 
sovereigns,  was  exasperated  by  a  personal  injury.  In  983,  he  col- 
lected together  his  countrymen  for  a  new  contest,  at  Rethre,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Wendish  worship,  and  hence  also  the  central  point 
of  the  nation ;  and  soon  Northern  Germany  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword.  Every  Christian  foundation  was  destroyed  with  unsparing 
fury  ;  and  paganism  stood  erect  again  among  these  Slavonians.  Yet 
Christianity  must  have  left  a  more  endurmg  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  Wendish  chief  himself;  and  when  his  passions  had  time  to  sub- 
side, he  probably  contemplated  what  he  had  lost,  with  repentance  and 
regret.  As  his  countrymen  refused  to  tolerate  him  while  he  remained 
a  Christian,  he  finally  left  them,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
as  a  Christian,  at  Bardewik.^ 

■  A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  course  of-his  reli^ous  convictions 
was  experienced  by  Gottschalk,  an  uncle  of  this  IVIistiwoi,  whQse  life  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Slavonian  tribes 
in  Germany.  Educated  in  a  school  at  Luneburg,  he  received  a  Chris- 
tian training,  when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  hia  father,  the  Wendish 
prince  Udo,  so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fled  from  Luneburg, 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  on  the  enemies  of  his  people.* 
He  spirited  and  enterprising  youth  collected  together  his  countrymen 
for  a  new  and  bloody  war,  and  spread  havoc  and'  desolation  over 
North-Albingia,  in  the. district  of  Hamburg  and  Holstein.  But  the 
Christian  feelings,  instilled  mto  him  by  his  religious  education,  could 
not  be  wholly  suppressed  at  once ;  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  whUe  surveying  the  scene  of  desolation  which  he  had 
created,  and  beholding  a  once  populous  and  highly  cultivated  district, 
which  had  been  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  churches,  converted  into 
a  barren  waste,  he  was  seized  with  deep  pangs  of  remorse  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  this  misery  was  caused  by  himself ;  his  conscience  was 
aroused,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong,  and 
once  more  consecrate  his  life  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. This  Gottschalk  became,  in  1047,  the  founder  of  a  great  Wen- 
dish kingdom.     The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  a 

*  L.  c.  c  1.  siae  Magdebnrgensis  in  Meibom.  Scriptores 

'  Or  the  Bnssians.    See  farther  on.  reram  Qerm.  T.  I.  f.  734. 

'  See  the  old  Narratio  de  erectio  ecde-  «  Helmold  L  c  16.     ^  Helmold,  L  c  la 
VOL.  in.                                  28 
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chief  sprung  frbm  the  people  themselyes,  aiid  animated  by  a  sinceto 
love  of  his  countrymen,  was  striving  to  impart  to  them,  out  of  a  true 
regard  for  their  well-being,  Christianity  and  Christian  culture.  Gotir 
schalk  sent  in  ereiry  direction  for  clergymen  to  come  and  labor  among 
his  people ;  wbich  was  attended  however^  wiili  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  Slavonian  language.  Gott- 
schalk  contributed  his  own  efforts  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  In  the 
church  he  often  addressed  exhortatory  discourses  to  the  peojde,  aind 
translated  for  them  the  forms  of  the  I^tin  liturgy,  which  the  bidiops 
and  priests  used,  into  the  Slavonian  tongue.^  New  churches  and 
monasteries  were  founded  at  Lubec,  Oldenburg^  Bateeburg,  Lentzen 
(Leontium),  Mecklenburg,  a  principal  place  of  the  Obotrites  (not  &r 
from  Wismar).  Adalbert  or  Albrecht,  archbishop  of  Bremen  or  Ham- 
burg, encouraged  him,  in  an  interview  at  Hamburg,  to  steadfastaiess 
in  def^ding  t£e  faith,  and  to  perseverance  in  zeal  for  its  diffusion. 
Bremen  being  at  that  time  the  central  point  for  the  missions  of  the 
Korth,  where  banished  bishops,  clergymen,  and  monks  from  all  quar- 
ters ga&ered  around  him,  for  whom  he  had  tp  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence,  Albrecht  joyfully  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  was 
now  offered  to  him  of  assigning  them  elsewhere  a  field  of  labor  ;s  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  persons  were  not  always  ibe  best 
qualified  to  act  as  missionaries  among  the  Slavonians.  With  his  zeal 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  this  prelate  united  an  ambition  to 
appear  as  a  patriarch  of  the  Nprlii ;  and  this  induced  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  multiplying  the.  number  of  bishoprics  under  his  care,  to  divide 
erne  bishopric  of  Oldenburg  into  three,  and  to  found  two  other  bishoprics 
at  Satzeburg  and  Mecklenburg,^  which  may  have  been  ^  salutary  thing 
for  the  new  church  among  a  rude  people  that  needed  careful  over- 
sight.    Yet  this  new  ecclesiastical  creation  was  soon  destroyed. 

Though  Oottschalk  had  converted  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to 
Christianity,  at  least  to  all  appearance  ;  yet  the  heathen  portion, 
whose  fury  he  had  roused  against  him  by  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Germany,  was  still  too  strong  ;  and  the  devout  king  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  On  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  1066,  he  penshed 
as  a  martyr  at  Leutzen,^  together  with  the  priest  Ebbo  (Eppo),  who 
was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  many  eccleEdastics  and  laymen,  who 
were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  tortures.  The  monk  Ansverus  and 
others,  were  stoned  to  death  near  Ratzeburg.     This  monk^  is  said  to 

'  Princcps  Godescalcns  tanto  religioi^s  vote  petercttir,  maxime  ab  aqnilonalibns 
exarsit  studio,  ut  ordinis  sui  oblitas,  fre-  popaUs,andUelmold  l.I:c22.  Confloebant 
quenter  in  ecclesia  sermonem  exhortationis  ergo  in  curiam  ejus  multi  sacerdotes  et  re- 
ad populum  feeerit,  ea  auae  mysticc  ab  ligiosi,  plerique  etiam  episcopi,  qui  sedibus 
episcopis  et  presbyteris  aiccbantur,  Scla-  suis  exturbati,  mensae  ejus  erant  parti- 
Tonicis  verbis  cnpiens  reddere  planiora.  dpes,  quorum  sarcina  ipse  alleviari  ca- 
Adam.  Bremcns.  hist  eccles.  c  138.  Agree-  piens,  transmisit  cos  in  latitudinem  gen- 
ing  to  a  ivord,  as  generally  in  this  section  tium. 
respecting  Gottschalk,  Helmold  Chronica  '  Helmold  I.  c.  2S. 
Slavor.  1. 1,  c.  20.  *  Adam  of  Bremen  says :  Passus  est 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  c.  142.    Ut  parmla  >  noster  Maccabaens. 

Brema  ex  illius  virtute  instar  Romae  di-  *  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  166  and  the 

vnlgata  ab  omniboB  teiramm  partibus  do-  appendix,  Helmold  L  c.  22. 
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liave  entreated  tiie  pagans  tiiat.tiiej  would  first  Btone  his  companions, 
for  whose  Btead&stness  he  had  fears,  and  when  these  had  suffered  mai^ 
tyrdom,  he  fell  cheerfnlly  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  life.  Ihie 
old  bishop,  John  of  Mecklenburg,  was  first  beaten  all  over  with  clubs, 
then  dragged  in  mockery  through  the  several  cities  of  the  Slavonians, 
and  as  he  would  not  deny  the  faith,  his  hands  and  feet  being  first  cut 
off,  his  head  was  fixed  upon  a  pole,  carried  about  in  triumph,  and 
offered  to  the  Wendish  god  Radegost  in  the  temple  at  Rethre  (see 
above  p.  325) ;  and  these  cruelties  were  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
general  and  fierce  revolt  among  the  Slavonians.  Those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  faith  were  murdered.  The  adjacent  Christian  prov- 
inces became  once  more  a  scene  of  desolation. 

In  this  period,  was  laid  also  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  church ; 
indeed,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  b^en  conveyed 
among  the  Russians  about  the  time  they  began  to  be  united  in  one 
monarchy  unde^  the  foreign  prince  Rurik,  sprung  firom  the  Norman 
race  of  the  Waragians.  In  spreading  themselves  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  present  Russia,  on  the  borders  of 'tiie  Roman  empire  in 
the  East,  they  were,  fike  other  nations  in  the  hke  circumstances,  made 
acquainted  with  Christianity ;  and  Greek  emperors  and  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  were  induced  to  make  attempts  for  their  conversion. 
In  the  circular  letter,  issued  by  the  patriarch  Photius,  in  866,  against 
the  Latin  church,  he  notices,  among  other  things,  that  the  people  called 
Russians  1  hitherto  noted  for  their  barbarism  and  cruelty,  had  forsaken 
idolatry,  received  Christianity  and  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over 
them.*  Photius,  without  doubt,  describes  the  change  s^d  to  have 
been  produced  by  means  of  the  Greek  church  among  the  Russians,  in 
a  boastful  and  exaggerated  style  ;  but  9ome  truth  ho  doubt  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  exaggerated  representation.  These  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  the  Russians  seem  to  have  been  continued 
also  by  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  the  restored  patri- 
arch Ignatius,  of  Constantinople  ;  though  here  also,  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Greek  historians,3  mixed  with  those  fables  which  so  easily 
sprung  up  and  spread  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  are  not  entitled 
to  absolute  confidence.  The  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  empire,  the  enlistment  of  the 
Waragians  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  government,  all  this  contn- 
buted  to  bring  it  about,  that  in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  were  scattered  anew 
among  the  Rusaans,  without  being  followed,  however,  by  conversions 
to  any  great  extent.  When  in  the  year  945,  the  Russian  Grand 
prince  Igur  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Greek  empire,  the 
baptized  Russians  in  the  army  who  swore  by  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  pagans  who  swore  by  their  Slavonian  god  Perun,*  were  already 
distinguished  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  Ellas  at  Eiew,  the  capital  of  the  Russico-Waragian 

'  Td  l^6c  Tb  KaXov/ievov  P«f.  *  Sec  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  Annals 

*  Photii  epistolae  ed.  Montacut  f.  58.  of  the  Rnssian  monk  and  historian  Nestor, 

'  See  e.  g.  Cedreni  Annalea  ed.  Basil,  f.  who  lived  near  the  dose  of  this  period,  in 

484.-  the  translation  of  Schlozer,  Vot  IV.  p.  95. 
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empire.^  This  town  seems  to  have  been  the  moat  important  centre  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  these  districts.^  The  rulers  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  were  more  talcen  up  with  other  concerns,  than  with  those 
relatmg  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  and  the  very  difference  itself  be- 
tween the  religion  of  the  Waragians,  the  stock  out  of  which  the  ruling 
dynasty  had  sprung,  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  Norman  descent  were 
given  to  the  religion  of  Odin,  and  that  of  the  people  devoted  to  the 
Blavonian  idolatry,  may  have  served  to  promote  the  more  liberal 
tolerance  of  a  third  reli^on. 

By  witnessing  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  at  Kiew,  and  by  what 
they  here  learnt  concerning  Christianity,  opportunity  was  now  given 
to  tiie  Russians  of  comparing  the  old  rude  service  of  idols  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  it  may  have  come  about,  that  Olga,  grand  princess 
of  Russia,  was  mspired  with  a  desire  of  embracing  the  Christian  faith. 
In  955,  she  made  a  journey,  perhaps  for  this  special  purpose,  to  Con- 
stantinople, intending  to  receive  baptism  in  the  chief  city  of  Christian 
cultifl^ ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  imdertook  the  journey  for 
some  other  cause,  and  was  first  induced  by  the  impression  made  on 
her  mmd  by  witnessing  the  ceremonies  of  Christian  worship  on  the 
spot,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.3  She  took  at  her  baptism  the  name  Helena.  She  by  no 
means  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over  her  son  Swatoslav,  and  her 
people  generally,  to  Christianity.  Perhaps  she  had  recourse,  m  the 
year  959  or  960^  to  the  emperor  Otho  I,  attracted  by  his  fame  which 
had  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  and  by  ^e  accounts  given 
of  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes ; 
perhaps  by  the  ambassador  whom  she  sent  to  his  court  she  requested 
him  to  send  her  a  bishop  and  priests.^    If  this  story  really  refers  to 


»L.c.p.  99. 

*  The  three  following  towns,  Dorstede, 
Bremen  and  Kiew,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant metropolitan  centres  for  the  European 
missions  in  this  period. 

*  iNestor's  Annals,  1.  c.  Vol.  V.  p.  60. 
The  Greek  historians  also  relate  this  event 
They  name  the  grand  duchess  'E^ya.  See 
Cedren.  Annal.  1.  c.  f.  524  near  the  end. 
The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogene- 
tos,  under  whose  reign  this  happened,  h^s 
described,  in  his  work  on  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  solemn  recep- 
tion of  Olga  at  Constantinople ;  but  in  this 
connection  he  makes  no  mention  of  her 
baptism,  this  being  foreign  to  the  design 
of  his  work.  See  this  Work  ed.  Niebuhr, 
Vol.  I.  p.  594. 

*  The  confounding  together  of  Rngi  (as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Rflgen,  but 
sometimes  also  the  Russians. arc  called) 
and  of  Russi,  Ruscia  gens,  makes  this 
story,  which  occurs  in  the  old  German 
chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  The  question  arises,  whe- 
ther the  island  of  Rngcn,  or  Russia,  is 
meant.    The  statement  of  the  chroniclers, 


that  tlie  Russian  Grand  Duchess  made  this 
request  to  the  emperor  only  in  pretence 
(ficte),  and  that  he  was  deceived  by  the 
Kussians,  cannot  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  empress  of  Russia  is  referred  to; 
for  her  son  being  really  an  enemv  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  people  generally  devoted 
to  paganism,  it  might  happen  that  the  bish- 
op sent  to  them  from  Germany  was  fright 
ened  away  by  the  unfavorable  receptioa 
which  he  met  fi-om  the  multitude,  and  it 
may  have  been  unjustly  inferred  from  the 
unsuccessful  issue  of  the  mission,  that  Olga 
had  a  bad  object  in  view.  But  supposing 
the  story  to  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  RQgen,  it  admits  of  being  easily  ex- 
plained, that  these  latter,  who  were  devoted 
pagdns  till  down  into  the  twelfth  century, 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  with  an 
entirely  different  object  in  view  from  that 
which  they  openly  expressed,  and  that  they 
purposely  deceived  him.  But  still  it  re- 
mains smgular  and  unaccountable,  that 
several  of  the  German  chroniclers  should 
60  distinctly  assert,  that  it  was  the  Russian 
princett  Helena  baptized  at  ConStatOinopU 
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the  BuaaianBi  then  the  abovementioned  Adalbert  (p.  S25),  who  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  Magdeburg  visited  that  country,  but  was  soon 
induced,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission,  to  return  home  again 
to  Germany. 

Vladimir,  uncle  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had  before  been  a  zeal* 
ous  pagan,  was  the  first  who  began  ta  waver  in  his  reli^pus  opinions. 
Having  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  co&quests  &r  and  wide,  it  is 
said  that  people  of  various  nations,  Bulgarians  from  the  distnipts  bor- 
dering on  the  Wolga,  who  unlike  those  dwelling  near  the  Danube,  were 
not  devoted  to  Christianity  but  to  Mohammedanism, —  the  Chasars 
who  were  Jews,  also  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  sought  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  respective  religions.  He  resolved  on  sending  embassies 
to  different  countries,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  with  ^gard 
to  the  character  of  the  different  religions  and  modes  of  worship ;  and 
then  to  make  his  selection  according  to  the  reports  which  he  received. 
Those  of  his  messengers  who  went  to  Constantinople  were  invited  to 
attend  the  whole  service,  even  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  the 

^  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  magnificence  of  the  church,  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rites,  made  a  sin- 
gular impression  on  the  minds  of  these  rude  men,  and  the  report  of  it 
which  they  sent  back  to  their  prince,  determined  him  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  Greek  rites.i  Vladimir  was  baptised  m  the 
year  980,  in  the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  (Eerssan  on' 
the  western  bank  of  the,  Dnieper),  conquerea  by  hiijaself,  andreceived 
at  his  baptism  the  name  Wassily.  He  married  the  Greek  princess 
Anna,  and  then  took  measures  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
people.     To  effect  this  object,  he  made  use  of  his  authority  as  raler ; 

'the  idols  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  submit 
to  baptism.     Vast  bodies  of  n^en  and  women  appeared  with  their  ehji- 

who  sentihis  emhassj.    8ach  a  statement  beheld  at.  Constantinople  ereiTihing  else 

could  not  surely  arise  out  of  nothing.    But  is  eclipsed.    As  they  visited  the  church  on 

one  hypothesis,  then,  remains,  unless  the  a  great  festival,  the  multitude  of  lights,  the 

whole  be  referred  to  the  Russians,  viz.  that  melody  of  the  music,  then  the  preparation 

two  embassies,  one  of  the  Rngians,  and  an-  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 

other  of  the  Russians,  were  sent  with  dif-  hypo-deacon^  and  deacons  marching  forth 

ferent  objects  to  the  einperor  ai^d  that  tliese  with  torcHbs  and  the  flabcllas.  the  solemn 

two  have  been  confounded  together  in  the  procession  of  the  higher  clergy,  ete.  filled 

account.  See  the  German  accounts  brought  them  with  astonishment.    When  aooording 

•together  in  Schlozer's  Nestor,  V.  p.  106.  to  this  Greek  story  Cyrill  and  Athanasius   ' 

^Nestor's  account,  who  lived  partly  in  (which  without  doubt  should  be  Methodius) 

the  same  century  with  Vladimir  (see  Ka-  are  said  to  have  visited  Russia,  and  intro* 

ramsim's  Histonr  of  Russia,  translated  bv  duced  among  the  natives  their  Slavonian 

Hanenschild,  Ba.  I.  p.  169,  and  Strahi.  alphabet,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account 

History  of  the  Russian  Chnrch,  Th.  I.  p.  61 ),  here  becomes  evident    And  so  also  Basi- 

agrees  for  the  most  part  wiUi  the  anony-  lius  IL  may  have  been  here  confounded . 

■urns  Greek  accoiints,  which  Bandnri  has  with  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  a  later 

published  Imperinm  Orient  T.  II.  Ani-  with  some  earller.missionary  enterprise  of 

madvers.   in   Constantin.   Porphyrogene.  the  Greeks  among  the  Russians.    So  too 

f  62.    But  the  story  published  by  Bandnri  the  story  ot  the  miracle  wrousht  among 

from  a  Parisian  manuscript  is  only  a  frag^  the  Russians  (see  above),  which  certainly 

ment    It  presupposes  many  of  ue  ikcts  belongs  to  the  time  of  Basilius  the  Biaoe- 

«which  occur  in  the  Russian  account    It  be-  donian,  is  interwoven  with  this  tale.    Hie 

gins  by  saying  that  the  four  messengers  chronological  dale,  as  fixed  by  Nestor^  de- 

irisited  Rome.    They  are  delighted  with  aerve^beyond  all  doabt,  the  pnfeieiice. 
what  liiey  saw  at  Bomft;  bat  by  what  they  A 
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dren  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptized  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  outward  conversion  been  forcibly 
efiected,  than  schools  were  established  at  Kiew,  and  the  CyrQIian  al- 
phabet and  Gyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used  for  Christian  ,m- 
struction.* 

Vladimir's  successor  Jaroslaw,  1019^ — 1054,  endeavored  to  advance 
still  further  the  Christian  culture  of  the  people  by  schools,  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  by  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  religious 
and  theological  books  from  the  Grreek  into  the  Slavonian  language  of 
the  country.  At  Kiew  was  founded  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  Rua- 
,sian  church,  and  Jaroslaw  was  desirous  of  making  it,  and  with  it  flie 
entire  Russian  church,  independent  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 
This  independence,  hpwever,  was  but  a  transitory  appearance. 

From  Bohemia  the  Christian  church  was  transplanted  to  Poland. 
Duke  Mjesko  or  Miecislaw  of  Poland,  the  first  Polish  king,  was  per- 
suaded by  his  queen,  the  Christian  Bohemian  princess  Dambrowska, 
in  the  year  966,  to  receive  baptism.  The  old  pagan  worship  was  only 
suppressed  by  force ;  the  adoption  of  Christian  customs  was  effected  in 
the  same  way ;  hence  paganism  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  Christianity 
thus  imposed  on  the  people.  By  the  establishment  of  several  bishop- 
rics and  of  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen,  the  organization  of  this  church 
was  afterwards  completed. 

The  Hungarians,  who  emigrating  from  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  and  onwards,  conquered  Pannonia,  destroyed  the  Moravian 
kingdom,  and  spread  consternation  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Ger- 
Bttany,  settled  down,  it  is  true,  in  countries,  where  the  Christian  church 
had  been  long  sincJe  established,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
Christian  nations  ;  but  they  remained  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  all  Christian  foun- 
dations, as  nothing  was  spared  in  the  destruction  which  they  left  be- 
hind them.' 

The  connection  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Greek  empire,  is  said 
to  have  furnished  the  first  occasion  for  missionary  enterprise  among 
that  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  reported 
that  two  Hungarian  princes,  5ulosudes  and  Gylas,  were  baptized  at 
Constantinople  ;  the  latter  of  whom  took  back  with  him  HierQtheos, 
a  monk,  as  a  bishop  for  his  people.3  But  some  question  may  arise 
with  regard  to  the  motives  which  induced  these  two  princes,  who 
were  loaded  with  costly  presents  at  Constantinople,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity.    It  is  certain  that  Bulosudes  soon  fell  away  again  from  the 

'  This  doubtless  gave  origin  to  that  (diocesis)  jam  maids  retro  actastemporibos 

€rreek  story,  involving  an  anachronism,  ex  Ticiniorum  frequent!  populatione  barbar 

about  the  mission  of  Cyrill  to  the  Russians,  rorum  deserta  et .  in  ^olitudinem  redacta, 

and  the  introduction  of  his  Slavonian  al-  nullum  Christianae  profiessionis  habitato- 

phabet  hy  himself.  rem  meminet.  namely,  till  the  conquest  of 

*  So  says  pope  Benedict  YII,  or  rather  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  usque  dam 

VI,  in  a  letter  which  in  the  year  974  he  genitor  pii  imperatoris  nostii  beilico  tro- 

wiote  to  the  German  archbishops,  afker  phaeo  eomm  vires  retundit^    See  Maaai 

having  spoken  of  the  diocese  of  &b  arch-  Gbncil.  T.  XIX.  f.  53. 

bishopric  of  Lorch  in  Faanoilia  AQuaft  '  See  Cedren's  Annals,  f.  5M. 
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Ghristianify  whioh  he  may  never  have  oncerelj  received  to  his  former 
paganism ;  and  the  cohversion  of  Gylas  was  followed,  at  least,  by  no 
important  results.  Tet  Christianitj  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
alive  in  the  family  of  Oylaa.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  made  profesdon 
of  Christianity ;  and,  bemg  married  to  the  Hungarian  prince  Geisa, 
she  made  him  also  favorably  disposed  towards  the  same  reli^oa. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Hungarians  was 
broken,  by  the  severe  defeat  they  experienced  in  the  war  with  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  in  955,  and  by  other  unsuccessful  wars  in  the  next 
ancceeding  years,  they  were  compelled  ,to  renounce  their  thirst  for 
conquest,  and,  in  particular,  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
the  German  empire.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  from  about  the  year 
970,  the  bishops  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  German  empire 
Ibmid  it  in  their  power  to  establish  nussions  for  the  benefit  of  this 
people.*  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  drew  up,  in  974,  for  pope  Bene- 
dict VI,  a  remarkable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Hungary,  which  had  been  brought  about  under  the  influence  of 
these  new  peaceful  relations.*  He  writes  to  the  pope,  that  he  had 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Hungarians,  either  to  come  to  them  in 
person,  or  to  send  them  missionaries.  He  had  sent  to  them  monksL 
priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  about  five  hundred  Hungarians  oi 
Doth  sexes  had  been  baptized.  Particularly  instructive,  with  respect 
to  the  diffu£don  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  supported  by 
internal  evidences  of  probability,  is  his  report  concerning  the  secret 
Christians  in  Hungary.  Many  Christians  were  to  be  found  among 
them,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives,  from  different  nations. 
But  tiiese  had  not  been  allowed  to  observe  the  Christian  forms  of  we]> 
ship.  They  Qould  only  get  their  children  baptized  clandestinely. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  Siey  enjoyed  complete  religious  freedom ; 
they  could  build  churches,  aj;id  provide  themselves  with  clergymen. 
They  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot  where  their  children  could'  be 
baptisEcd  ;  and,  according  to  the  bishop's  report,  their  joy  was  as 
great,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  from  a  foreign  land.' 
Pagans  and  Christians  lived  for  a  time  peaceably  together.'^  These 
communities,  consisting  of  foreign  Christians,  scattered  among  Ihe 
pagan  population,  were  certainly  an  important  preparation  for  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  Christianity.  !But  when  the  bishop  proceeds  to  say, 
that  nearly  all  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  we 
must  consider  this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  sajdngs,  as  a  some- 
what exaggerated  statement ;  since  other  accoimts,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently cite,  by  no  means  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  state  of 

^  So  Pilgrim;  bishop  of  Fassan,  in  974,  Chrotiicon  Monasterii   Beicherspeiigenflif^ 

writes  to  pope  Benedict  YI:  ''Neophyta  Monachii  1611.  p.  24. 

Ungaronim  gens,  apnd  qnam  foedere  pao  *  Gratalantiir  omnes  tanqoam  de  per^ 

to  sab  occasione  piuns  fidaciam  samsiiniu  grinatione  sua  in  patriam  reancti. 

operam  exercere  praedicationis.'*  *  Ita  concordea  snnt  pagan!  cum  Chii9> 

'  This  letter,  afterwards  receiyed  into  tianis  tantam({ae  ad  inyicem  habent  fiun^ 

Kaasi's  Collection  of  councils  (1.  c.)  was  liaritatem,  nt  illic  videator  Isaiae  implerf 

first  pnblisbed,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  prophetia :  Inpns  et  agnns  pascentnr  f^ 

mooasteij  of  Seichersbeiv  in  Bayaria,  by  mu. 
Gewold,  m  an  appendix  of  diplomas  to  tM 
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feeling  wsa  so  umversally  propitious.  Probably  Pilgrim  was  led,  by 
some  particular  interest  of  his'own,  to  set  forth  his  report  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  among  the  Hungarians  in  somewhat  exaggerated 
colors.  The  truth  was  that,  IHsie  his  predecess(»8,  he  was  striving  to 
assert  his  independence  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg ;  and.  he 
defended  the  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  the  long, 
since  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose  diocese  stretched 
onward  to  Paononia.^  And  so  we  may  suppose  that,  in  his  efibrts  to 
conyince  the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  metropolis  was  to 
Pannonia,  and  to  its  subordinate  bishoprics,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  somewhat  exaggerated  representation  of  this  new 
sphere  of  labor  in  Hungary;^ 

Among  ihe  missionaries  sent  by  this  bishop  to  Hungary  was  Monk 
Wolfgang,  from  the  monastery  of  Einaedeln  (Notn&-Dame-des-Er- 
mites),  in  Switzerland,  who  was  afiterwaids  niade  bishop  of  Regens-  ^ 
burg.  But  the  writer  of  his  life  relates,  that  he  soon  xetumed  home 
again,  having  met  with  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people.^  No 
doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case  that,  owing  to  political  events  which 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  whereby  the  quiet  of  these  districts  was 
again  disturbed,  to  the  war  between  Otho  II.  and  duke  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  the  successful  progress  of  the  mission  commenced  by  bishop 
Pilgrim  was  interrupted ;  but  if  the  enterprises  of  Pilgrim  were  really 
attended,  m  the  beginning,  with  the  finvorable  results  he  describes, 
and  were  only  interrupted  by  these  unhappy  pohtical  disturbances, 
some  intimation  might  De  expected  to  be  given  of  these  independent 
disturbing  influences,  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts ;  but  these 
speak  only  of  the  general  indifference  and  insensibility  of  the  Hunga- 
rian people. 

The  banished  archbishop,  Adalbert  o^  Prague  (see  above,  p.  822), 
endeavored  to  do  something,  also,  toward  promoting  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Hungary,  He  repaired  to  that  country  himself,  where 
he  left  his  favorite  and  beloved  disciple,  Badia.  Botihi  seem  to  have 
found  access  to  the  people,  who  were  unwilling  that  Radia  should 
leave  the  country ;  which  appears  from  the  fact,  tiiat  Adalbert  had 
directed  him,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  to  escape  secretly,  and  find  his 
way  back  to  hipi.^    From  tius  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  tiie  peojde 

^  As  popeEugenitu.n,  in  his  letter  to  Pilgrim  of  Passan,  tantnm  oolonnm  lA 

Uiolf  archbishop  of  Lorch,  had  restored  eulcis  sterilibus  expe.ndcre  laborem.    Ma- 

this  metropoliflv  which  is  said  to  have  had  billon  Acta  sanctorain.    Saec  V.  c.  13.  f. 

vftder  it  seven  bishoprics.    See  the  letter,  ai7. 

first  published  in  the  abovementioned  Col-  ^  He  wrote   to   the   princess   Sorolta: 

]«ctk>n  of  coancUs,  p.  17.  **  Pftpatem  meam  (my  nursling)  si  neces- 

*  As  he  writes  to  the  pope ;  ^  £t  est  iM  sitas  et  nsns  postnlat,  tene/  si  non,  propter 

aiMsis  quidem  multa,  operarii  autem  pau-  Denm  ad  me  mitte  eum."    But  to  Radia 

cL    tnde  qnoque  visum  est  jam  necessa-  himself  he  wrote  another  note,  to  be  hand- 

iram  esse,  quatenns  sanctitas  vestra  Ulic  ed  to  him  in  secret:  **  Si  potes  cum  bona 

jnbeat  aliqnos  ordinari  espisoopos.*'    And  licentia,  bene ;  si  non,  vei  iii^a  fugiens 

afterwai4s :  **  quod  niminm  grave  ac  valde  tenta  venire  ad  eum,  qui  te  desiderio  con- 

■oneiosum  est  mihi,  nt  tot  mei  pontifidi  cupiscit,  Adalbertum  tuum.**    See  Life  of 

pazochias  solus  praedicando  drcumeam."  Aoalbert,  at  the  2dd  of  April,  i  22.  t 


'  Dolebat  emm  idem  pontifez,  bishop    195. 
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were  trnwiHing  to  lose  their  ihiflsionaries.  But  Adalbert  himself,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,'  wanted  the  true  Ghristiah  patience  necessary  to 
endure  the  rudeness  of  a  heathen  people,  was  by  no  means  satisiGied 
with  the  effects  of  his  preaching  among  the  Hungarians.  He  seems 
to  have  found  there  a  mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity ;  md 
Oeisa,  though  he  had  received  baptism,  still  favored  this  mixture  of 
religions.  To  the  reproaches  made  to  him  on  this  account,  he  opposed 
his  lordly  authority ;  smd  his  wife,  through  whode  influence  he  had  first 
been  led  to  favor  Christianity,  gave  no  evidence  of  a  change  produced 
by  it,  in  her  rude  manners.^ 

Stephen,  the  sdn  and  successor  of  (Jeisa,  who  acceded  to  the  throne^ 
in  997,  was  far  more  deeply  afiected  by  the  influence  of  Christianity 
than  his  father^  The  preachmg  of  Adalbert  and  otiier  pious  men,  who 
visited  Hungary,  had  probably  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him 
while  a  child.'  Immediately  after  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment,  he  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  heathen  party. 
A  Hungarian  prince,  by  name  Eupan,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  disputed  the  possesedon  of  the  throne.  Stephen,  in  tiiis  war, 
relied  on  divine  assistance.  He  made  a  voW  to  St.  Martin,  tfa&patroi>- 
saint  of  Pannonia,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  he  should  gain  by 
his  intercessions  the  victory  over  his  enemies.^  The  victory  being 
gained,  for  which  he  believed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  God, 
whose  worship  he  was  determined  to  promote  in  every  way  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Martin,  he  was  more  stron^y 
confirmed  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  His  religious  and  his  political 
interests  were  closely  connected.    He  sought  alliance  with  the  politi- 


'  Concerning  Adalbert's  labors  in  Han- 
gary,  it  is  said  in  the  abore  cited  historr 
of  his  life  (c.  VL  ^  16.  1.  c.  f.  192) :  Qui- 
bas  (Hangaris)  ab  errore  sno  pamm  ma* 
teds  umbram  (%ristianitatis  impressit; 
and  of  the  wife  (c.  V.  \  22.  f  195) :  Qaa 
dace  erat  Christianitas  coepta;  sea  inter 
miscebatar  cam  paganismo  pollata  reli- 
gio  et  coepit  esse  deterior  barbarismo  Ian- 
gnidas  ac  tepidas  Christianismas.  With 
this  agrees  iwliat  Dismar  of  Merseban?,  in 
the  bednning  of  the  eighth  book  of  his 
work  above  referred  to,  sajs  of  Geisa :  Hie 
Deo  vero  variisqae  dconun  vanitatibas  in- 
Mrviens,  cum  ab  antistite  sao  ab  hoc  arga- 
eretnr,  inquit;  diviriae  roihi  abundant  0t 
ad  faaec  agenda  libera  facnltas  et  alnpla 
potestas  est;  and  then  He  speaks  of  the 
intemperance  of  his  wife,  who,  in  a  parox- 
ism or  anger,  had  stabbed  a  man. 

*  By  the  narrative  of  the  German  chron- 
iclers of  this  age,  it  woald  appear  that  the 
baptism  of  Stephen  and  his  conversion  to 
ChHstianity  were  first  occasioned  by 'his 
contracting  a  marriage  with  Gisela.  The 
Hangarian  bishop  Carthwig,  who  many 
years  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Stephen 
(in  Actis  Sahct  2.  September),  says  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  was  baptized  and  eda- 
catcd  in   Christianity  by  Adalbert     We 


mieht  prefer  the  older  reports  to  the  later 
and  more  pr^adieed,  especially  as  these  ad- 
mit of  being  earily  reconciled  with  the 
doabtfdl  Clmstianity  of  Geisa.  Bat  the 
fact  that  StepheB,  from  the  time  he  aa- 
samed,  while  yet  a  yonth,  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, came  directly  into  opposition  with 
paganism,  would  lead  us  rather  to  conjeo- 
tare,  that  being  filled  with  zeal  for  Chris* 
tianity  by  his  education  from  childhood,  he 
was  resolved  as  soon' as  he  had  the  powctr 
of  so  doing,  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  Christian  church.'  >The 
German  chroniclers  seem  indeed  to  have 
ascribed  too  much  to  Grerman  influence^ 
But  on  the  question  whether  Stephen  waa 
baptized  by  bishop  Adalbert  or  not,  noth- 
ing certain  can  be  said,  in  the  absence  of 
more  distinct  accounts  concerning  the  re- 
peated missiooaiy  labors  of  Adalbert  in 
Hungary. 

*  He  says  himself,  in  the  deed  of  privi* 
leee  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  ia 
fuTfllment  of  this  vow:  Singalare  soffra- 
ginm,  quod  per  merita  B.  Martini  in  pn- 
erikia  mea  expertus  sum,  memoriae  poste- 
rorum  tradere  curavi.  See  Ragnaldi  An* 
nales^  at  the  year  1232,  No.  24,  and  in  the 
Aetis  Sanct  at  the  2.  September,  the  eon^ 
mentarius  praevios  to  his  biography)  \  1(^ 
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cal  and  the  ecclesiastical^  heads  of  Western  Christendom.  He  married 
the  Burgundian  princess  Gisela,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
dster  of  St.  Henry  II,  and  kinswoman  to  the  emperor  Otho  HI ;  and 
with  the  latter  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  wluch>  procured  for  him 
the  royal  dignity.  He  invited  monks  and  clergymen  £rom  all  quarters 
into  his  kingdom  ^  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  most  of  them 
were  capable  of  instructing  the  people  in  their  spoken  language.  He 
invariably  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  ecclesiastacs  and  monks,  and 
sought  in  every  way  to.promote  their  influence  among  the  p^le.  He 
endeavored  to  soften  their  manners,  by  new  laws  imbued  with  a  mture 
Christian  spirit.  Tet  certainly,  many  foreign  means  were  also  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  suppression  of  paganism  and  the  introduetioa  of 
Cluristianity ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was^  that  the  Ghristnamty 
thus  imposed  was  not  seldom  rejected  again ;  hence  laws  must  be  eDb* 
acted,  for  the  punishment  of  apostasy  from  Christianity,  and  for  tAb 
neglect ;  and  hence  later  reactions  from  paganism,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  force.  When,  in  the  year  1008,  Stephen  conquered 
^ebenburgen,  he  enforced  the  adoption  of  Christianity  in  that  district^ 
as  also  in  a  part  of  Wallachia.9 

In  the  exhortations  and  maxims  of  government  which  he  drew  up 
.for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor,  Emmerich  (Henry),  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  proof  of  his  devout  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  pe> 
euliar  form  of  piety  which  was  detenmned  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
of  his  age.^ 

By  his  pious  zeal,  and  meritorious  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  church,  Stephen  attained  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.  But  it 
was,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 


^  The  acooants  raspectine  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  exaggeratea.  In liis  exhortations 
to  his  son  we  find  no  indications  of  a  pecu- 
liar devotion  to  the  pope.     See  below, 

*  In  the  life  of  two  Polish  monks,  com- 
posed by  a  conteDnLporary,  bishop  Manms 
of  Fiinfjcirehen.  These  two  monks  were 
Zoenxd  and  Benedict,  who  came  to  Hun- 
ganr  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  to- 
tabushment  of  the  new  church :  Tempore 
illo,  quo  sub  Christianissimi  Stephani  regis 
mutM.  nomen  et  religio  Ddtatis  in  Pannonia 
nidis  adhnc  pullulabat,  audita  fama  boni 
nctoris,  malti  ex  tcrris  aliis  canonici  et  mo- 
nadii  ad  ipsum,  quasi  ad  patrem  conflue- 
bat.  See  Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Jul.-  T. 
ir.  f.  326. 

'  The  law  of  Stephen :  Si  quis  obserra* 
tbne  Christianitatis  neglecta  et  negligen- 
liae  stoliditate  etatns,  quid  in  earn  commi- 
•erit,  juxta  quaKtatem  offensionis  ab  epis- 
oopo  Buo  per  disciplinam  canonum  jndice- 
tar.  If  he  refused  to^submit  to  the  penalty 
imposed  on  him,  it  should  be  made  more 
severe.  Tandem  si  per  omnia  resistens  in- 
▼eniatur,  regali  judlcio  scilicet  defensori 
tShrfs'tSsnitatis  tradatur.  See  Actis  Soact 
'  .fieptr.  T.  L.f.54a[. 


*  He  says  amone  other  things  to  him : 
Observatio  orationis  maxima  acqnisitio  eat 
regalis  salutis.  Ck>ntinua  oratio  est  peoca^ 
torum  ablutio  et  remissio.  He  advises  hjm» 
whenever  he  goes  to  church,,  to  imitate  tfaft 
example  of  king  Solomon,  aadpraj  to  God 
for  wisdom,  1  Kings  ch.  iii.  Well  worthj 
of  notice  is  the  manner  in  which  he  speaka 
of  the  church,  as  the  community  of  saints 
founded  on  Christ,  the  Rock  ^  for  this  in- 
terpretation of  Stephen's  words  is  after  aE 
the  most  natural^  judging  from  the  conne<^' 
tion;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  has 
been  observed  in  opposition  to  this  view, 
that  in  Uie  Latinity  of  this  period,  the  ro: 
flexive  pronoun  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
demonstrative.  The  words  are  as  follows : 
Ipse  Dominus  dixit  Petro,  quem  cnstodem 
magistrumque  eidem  posuit  sanctae  eode- 
siae ;  tu-  es  Petrus  et  super  banc  petram 
aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam.  Se  ipsum  aui- 
dem  nominabat  petram,  vemm  non  lig- 
num vel  lapideam  super  se  aedificatant 
ecclesiam  dixit;  sed  populum  acquisitionis, 
gentem  electam,  divinam,  gregem  fide  doo^ 
turn,  baptismate  lotum,  chrismate  unctum, 
sanctam  super  se  aedificatam  ecclesiam 
dixit    ^ee  Acta  Saact  1.  c.  f.  544. 
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which  the  Christian  choroh  was  planted  by  him  in  JSungarj,  that  the 
way  waa  prepared  for  a  reaction  by  a  pagan  oppoaitioi^-partj,  who  had 
made  some  attempts  at  insurrection  even  mider  the*  reign  of  Stephen 
himself,  and  who  continued  them  into  the  succeeding  times,— a  parfy 
opposed  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religious,  principles  by  which 
Stephen  aimed  to  change  the  condition  of  the  people.^  Twice  in  the 
course  of  the  eleventh  centuiy  this  party  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
the  pagan  worship,  to  accomplish  whi<$h  they  took  advantage  of  tiie 

glitipal  revolutions  in  1045  and  1060,  xmiier  king  Andrew  and  king 
)la ;  yet  these  were  but  transient  eflbrts ;  and  by  foi^e  or  by  eraft, 
the  Christian  monarchs  contrived  to  defeat  the  opposition.' 

&uch  were  the  facta^  connected  with  the  extension  of  Christianity  in 
this  period.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  consider  the 
checks  and  hindrances  wluch  it  had  to  encounter.  In  the  preceding 
period,  we  took  notice  of  the  check  which  was  given  to  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  church  in  Spiun  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan  Arabians.  Still  the  Christians  were  allowed  by  the  laws  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  on  this  score  they  suffered  from 
the  civil  authorities  no  dbturbance  or  restraint  whatsoever.  Thus 
they  remained  down  to  the  year  850  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tran- 
quillity  and  peace.  Christians  were  employed  at  court,  and  in  the 
administration  of  civil  and  military  trusts,  without  a  suspicion  being 
excited  that  they  were  acting  inconsistently  with  their  religious  con- 
victions.^ Clergymen  and  monks,  who  were  skilled  alike  in  the  Ara- 
bic and  Latin  tongues,  were  preferred  before  all  others  as  translators 
in  the  negotiations  with  Christian  princes.^  Men  who  regarded  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  culture,  which  had  arisen  from  the  study 
of  Roman  literature,  and  the  Scriptural  knowledge  drawn  from  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  as  matters  of  supreme  Importance,  con^ 
plained  that  the  youth  neglected  the  Latin  and  Christian  literature  for 
the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan.^  Marriages  were  not  seldom  con- 
tracted between  Mohammedans  and  Christians ;  and  in  such  cases  it 

*•  Yet  even  Stephen  had  exhorted  his  son  *  The  abbot  Samson,  of  Cordoya,  says  in 

to  respect  the  ancient  national  spirit.    Quis  his  Apolo^ticns,  1.  II.  p.  385.    Espana  Sa- 

Graeons  regerct  Latinos  Grnecls  nioribus  ?  g^rada,  T.  XI.    Appellatas  ex  recio  decreto 

aut  qnis  Latinns  Graccos  Latinis  rcgeret  ego  ipse,  quatenus,  nt  pridem  facere  con- 

moribus  ?  nnllns.  snevcram,  ex  Chaldaeo  sennone,  in  Lati- 

'  See  Joh.  de  Thwroez  Chronica  Hnnga-  nnm  eloqainm    ipsas    epistolas    deberem 

rorum  c.  42.  and  c.  46,  in  Schwandtner.  transferrc^ 

Scriptores  rerum  Hnngari.camm,  T,  I.  •  With  such  a  complaint,  Paul  Alvama 

'  See  many  examples  in  the  Memoriale  concludes  his  Indiculns  Lnminosus :  Nonne 

Sancfornni  of  the  presbyter  Enlogins  of  omnes  juvenes  Christiani  gcntilicia  erndi^ 

Cordova,  which  is  an  important  source  of  tione  praeclari,  Arabico  eloquio  sublimati 

information  with  regard  to  the  condition  yolumina  Chaldaeomm  ayidissime  tractant 

of  the  Christian  church  at  this  time  in  et  ecclesiae  flamina  de  piutidiso  manantia 

Spain — to  be  found  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  quasi  yilissima    contemnentes,   Hed    pro 

Schott^s  Htspania  illustrata,  and  in  the  Bib-  dolor !  linguam  suam  nesdunt  Christian!, 

liothecae  of  the   church-fathers,   and   in  et  linguam  propriam  non  advertunt  latini, 

another  important  work  connected  with  this  ita  ut  omni  Christi  collegio  yix  inveniatur 

subject,  the  Indiculus  lnminosus,  composed  unus  in  milleno  hominum  numero,  qui  sa- 

by  Faulus  Alyanu  of  Cordoya,  a  iriend  of  lutatorias  hatai  poasit  rationabiliter  din- 

Kulofdasj  —  t^lso  in  ^^  £*<pana  Sagrada  gere  literas. 
of  Fiona,  T.  XI.  ed.  UI.  Madrid,  1772.  p. 
S19,  f.  4  9.  Qui  palatino  officio  illonmi  jus- 
tti  inseryiunt. 
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sometimes  happened,  that  the  husband  converted  the  wife,  or  the  wife 
the  husband,  to  Ghristiamty ;  that  children,  educated  as  Mohamme- 
dans, became  Christians ; '  and  fierce  contentions  sprung  up  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  followed  the  faith  of  the  father,  the 
other  that  of  the  mother.  But  under  such  circumstances,  persecu- 
tions might  easily  be  engendered ;  since,  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan laws,  apostasy  from  that  faith  must  be  pimished  with  death. 
And  though  the  Christians  were  not  otherwise  oppressed  by  the  ciyil 
authorities,  than  by  being  obliged  to  pay  monthly  a  high  poll-tax,  and 
were  not  disturbed  in  tiie  free  exercise  of  their  worship  which  was 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws,  yet  the  signs  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion could  hardly  fail  to  expose  them,  in  the  nudst  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  to  various  sorts  of  insult  and  abuse  from  the  populace. 
Clergymen  could  not  appear  in  public  without  being  accosted  by  the 
fanatical  multitude  with  jeers  and  scoffings.  Boys  cried  after  them 
in  the  streets,  stones  were  thrown  at  them.  Whenever  the  dead  were 
buried  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  the  church,  the  infidels  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  populace  with  curses.  The  ringing  of  the  church-bells 
afibrded  occasion  for  abusing  the  Christians  and  the  objects  of  their 
faith. ^  By  such  insults,  men  might  easily  be  excited,  especially  in 
this  sultry  climate,  to  retaliate  wrong  for  wrong,  and  ridicule  the 
prophet  of  the  Arabians.  From  words,  they  would  proceed  to  acts ; 
and  this  perhaps  proved  the  occasion  of  the  first  efiusion  of  Christian 
blood ;  for  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the,  Koran,  a  law  had 
been  enacted,  that  whosoever  bhsphemed  the  prophet,  or  offered  to 
strike  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  punished  with  death.  Whosoever 
insulted  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  scourged.' 

*  '  This  situation  of  the  Christians  is  de-  decolorant'  Sed  cum  basilicae  signum,  hoc 

scribed  by  men  who  afterwards  defended,  est  tinnientis  aeris  sonitum,  qui  pro  con- 

the  martyrs  from  the  reproach  of  having  ventu  ecclesiae  adunando  horis  omnibus  ca- 

been  the  means  of  interrupting  the  rela-  nonicispercutifUr,audiunt,infandaiterando 

tions  which  secured  tlie  Ci^ristians  in  the  congcmmant,  et  omnem  scxum  uniyersam- 

enjoyment  of  peace  and  quiet    Thus  Paul-  que  aetatem  milleno  contumeliarum  infa- 

us  Alvarus  says  in  opposition  to  those  who  mio  malcdice  impetunt     So  i^ulogius,  in 

boasted  of.  the  peace  which  had  been  en-  the  Mempriale  Sanctorum,  1. 1. 1.  c  f.  247 : 

joyed  till  that  time,  (Indiculuis  Luminosus,  Causa  religionis  eorum  saevitiam  ubique 

p.  229) :  Quotidie  opprobriis  et  mille  con-  perpetimur,  adeo  ut  multi  exiis  tactu  indu- 

tumeliarum  faccibus  obruti  persecutionem  mentorum  suomm  nos  indignos  dijudlcent, 

non  dlcimus  nos  habere  1    Nam,  ut  alia  ta-  propriusque  sibimet  accedcre  execrentnr, 

ceam,  certe  dum  defunctorum  coq^ora  a  magnam   scilicet  coinquinationem  existi- 

saccrdotibus  vident  humo  dando  portare,  mantes,  si  in  aliquo  rerum  suarum  admis- 

nonne  apertissimis  vocibus  dicunt:  Deus  ceamur. 

non  misercaris  illis,  et  lapidibus  sacerdotes  •  That  blasphemy  of  the  prophet  was  to 
Domini  impetentes,  ignominiosis  verbis  be  punished  with  aeath,  appears  from  the 
populum  Domini  denotantes,  etc.  Sic  iti-  history  of  the  martyrs ;  and  when  the  ab- 
dem  cum  et  sacerdotes  lapides,  ante  vesti-  hot  John  of  St  Gorze,  near  Metz,  visited 
gia  eorum  revolventcs  ac  infami  nomine  Cordova  as  ambassador  of  the  emperor 
derogantes,  vulgari  proverbio  et  cantico  in-  Othol,  he  heard  this  stated :  Eis  in  legibna 
honesto  suggillant,  et  fidei  signnm  (the  primum  dirumque  est,  ne  quis  in  religionem 
sign  of  the  cross,  which  the  Mohammedans,  eorum  quid  unquam  audeat  loqui,  dvis  sit 
though  tibey  recognized  Christ  as  a  prophet,  vel  extranens,  nulla  intercedente  redemp- 
yet  revised  to  respect,  because,  according  tione  capita  plectitur.  The  king  himself 
to  a  story  received  into  the  Koran,  they  forfeited  his  life,  in  case  he  heard  such  bias- 
supposed  some  other  person  was  crucified  phemy,  and  failed  to  punish  it  with  death, 
in  tae  place  of  Christ)  opprobrioso  elogio  See  tlie  Vita  Joannis  Abbatis  Gon ' 
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The  Christians  themselyes,  however,  were  not  of  one  mbd  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  duty  required  them  to  ob- 
serve under  these  difficult  circumstances ;  but,  as  in  earlier  .times,i 
they  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  rigid  and  the  more  liberal. 
The  one  party  thanked  God  for  the  liberty  allowed  to  Christians,  even 
under  the  rule  of  unbelieyers,  to  confess  and  to  practise  the  principlea 
of  their  faith.  They  thought  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve 
inviolate  this  liberty  of  conscience  and  security ;  that  conformably  to 
the  Scriptural  precept,  every  act  should  be  avoided  which  could  fur- 
nish the  unbelievers  any  occasion,  real  or  apparent,  for  persecutiilg 
the  Christians ;  that  all  abusive  language  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
They  considered  it  a  duty  to  employ  every  means,  not  involving  a  de- 
nial of  the  faith,  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations  subsisting 
between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  magistrates.  Nor  would  they 
hesitate  to  accept  offices  under  them,  and  in  so  doing  sought  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  give  offence;  Others,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
upon  such  conduct  as  being  already  a  violation  of  the  duty  to  confess 
Christ  before  men,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  Paul  Alvarus,  of 
Cordova,  one  of  the  fiercest  representatives  of  this  class,  casts  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  the  Christians,  that  by  accepting  offices  at  court  they 
became  guilty  of  participating  in  infidelity,  since  they  were  afraid  to 
pray  and  cross  themselves  before  the  unbeUevers,  and  dared  not  openly 
confess  the  deity  of  Christ  in  ttieir  presence,  but  mentioned  him  only 
as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit,  titles  which  were  also  given  to  him 
in  the  Koran.^  He  styles  them  leopards,  taking  upon  themselves 
every  color.  He  accuses  them  of  adopting  Christianity  only  by 
halves.3  He  says,  that  for  the  flake  of  the  monarch's  favor  and  of 
temporal  aggrandizement,  they  were  willing  to  take  up  the  sword  to 
defend  unbelievers  against  their  own  brethren  in  the  faith.*  "  Day 
and  night — says  he  —  is  heard  from  the  turret  (the  minaret),  the 
voice  which  blasphemes  the  Lord,  by  extolling,  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  the  lying  prophet  ;*  and  wo  to  our  times,  so  poor  m  the  wisdom 

ftt  the  27th  of  Febraary,  ^  120,  f.  712.    In       ^  Contra  fidei  Buaeaodos  pro  regyfl  gratifl 

tiie  Indiculos  Lnminosus,  ^  6,  is  dted  the  et  pro  vendibilibofl    mnneribus  et  defen- 

law :  Ut  qui  blasphemaverit,  ^agelletnr,  et  siono  gentilium  proeliantes. 
qui  percosserit,  oocidator.    That  the  bias-        *  This  public  proclamation:  "There  U 

phemare  in  this  instance  cannot  refer  to  a  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 

Dlasphemine  of  Mohammed,  may  be  gath-  prophet,"  was  a  specially  sore  grievance  to 

ered  partljr  from  the  connection,  and  imrthr  zealous  Christians.  They  were  wont,  when- 

from  the  judicial  m6de  of  procednre  af-  ever  they  heard  this  cry,  to  pray  God  that 

ready  mentioned.  he  would  deliver  them  firom  the  sin  tiiey 

'  vol.  I.  p.  261  — 262.  were  obliged  to  hear,  and  repeated  Ps.  97: 

'  In  the  Indiculns  Luminosns,  4  d :  Cum  7,   **  Confounded  be   all  they  that  serve 

palam  coram  ethnicis  orationem  non  fad-  graven  images,  that  boast  themselves  of 

ant,' signo  crucis  oscitantes  frontem  non  idols,"  words  which  certainly  did  not  apply 

mnniunt,  Deum  Christum  non  aperte  co-  to  the  Mohammedans.    Emogius,  of  Cor- 

ram  eis,  sed  fugatis  sermonibus  profemnt,  dova,  who  cites  this  in  his  Apologeticns 

verbnm  Dei  et  Spiritnm,  nt  illi  asseront,  Martyrum,  f.  313,  ijelates,  that  his  grand- 

piofitentes,  suasque  confessiones  corde,  qua-  fether,  whenever  he  heard  this  cry  from  the 

■i  1>M>  omnia  inspidenti  servantes.  minaret,  was  wont  to  si^  the  cross  on  his 

*  Quid  his  omnibus,  nisi  varietatem  pardi  forehead,  exclaimihg  with  a  sigh :  "  Keep 

nlo  Dei  stelantibos  sibi  inesse  ostendunt,  not  thou  silence,  O  God,  for  lo,  thine  ene- 

dnm  non  integre,  sed  medle  Christianis-  mies  make  a  tumult,  and  they  that  hata 

mum  defendant  ?  thee  have  lifted  up  the  head."  r9.  83: 1,  S. 
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of  Christ,  that  no  man  can  be  found  to  erect,  according  to  tbe  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  the  banner  of  the  cross  over  the  mountsdns  of  Baby- 
lon and  the  dark  towers  of  pride,  and  present  to  God  an  evemng 
sacrifice.^ 

Both  parties  by  proceeding  in  these  different  directions,  may  very 
possibly  have  missed  the  course  which  should  have  been  pursued ;  but 
in  a  case  where  such  elements  for  violent  collision  ah^ady  existed,  and 
a  religious  tendency  of  the  Qott  we  have  just  described  was  lying  at 
the  bottom,  it  certainly  needed  but  a  slight  occasion  to  provoke  perse- 
cutions on  one  side,  and  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  on  the 
other. 

Yet  the  first  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  Spain  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  that,  fanatical  class,  but  rather  to  the  more  prudent  and  tem- 
perate party.  He  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Perfectus,  attached  to 
a  monastery  in  Cordova,  then  the  residential  city  of  the  Arabian  ca- 
liphs. Sometime  in  the  year  850,  under  the  reign  of  Abderhamto  II, 
Perfectus  while  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  make  some  purchases  for  his 
convent,  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of  Arabians.  They  asked 
him  many  questions  about  Christianity,  and  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Christians  respecting  Mohammed.  The  last  inquiry  he  strove  to 
evade,  telling  them  he  was  loth  to  answer  it,  because  he  feared  he 
might  annoy  them  by  what  he  would  be  obliged  to  say.  Rnally,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  to  inform  them,  since  they  invited  him  to  speaik 
frankly,  and  promised  him  that  whatever  he  said,  it  should  not  be 
taken  amiss.  He  then  proceeded'  to  represent  Mohammed,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigned  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  false  prophets  foretold  by 
Christ,  among  the  signs  of  the  last  time.  To  all  this,  the  Arabians 
listened  with  ill-suppressed  anger ;  yet  for  the  present  they  let  the 
priest  go  unharmed,  that  they  might  not  break  their  promise  to  him. 
But  the  next  time  he  appeared  in  public,  they  seized  and  dragged  him 
before  the  judge,  where  they  accused  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  Moham- 
med. It  was  the  season  of  the  Mohammedan  fast.  He  was  therefore 
for  the  present  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Some 
months  s^rwards,  on  tiie  Mohammedan  Easter,  he  was  again  brought 
forth ;  and  as  he  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  and  instead  of  retract- 
ing only  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about  Mohammed,  he  was  con-, 
demned  to  death  and  perished  by  the  sword.*  The  long  repressed 
rage  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith  having 
once  broke  loose,  it  soon  found  a  second  occasion  for  manifesting  itself. 
John,  a  Christian  merchant,  and  a  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred,  was 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal,  where  he  was  accused  of  ha\Tng  often 
blasphemed  the  prophet  while  disposing  of  hi^  goods  in  the  Bazar. 
As  the  charge  could  not  be  clearly  proved,  the  judge  attempted  to 

'  Ecce  et  qnotldie  horis  dinrnis  et  noc-  jnxta  jnssnm  Domini  tonantis  aetherii  ra- 

tarnis  in  mrrihus  suis  et  montibas  caligosis  per  montes  Babyloniae  caligosasqne  tarrea 

Domlnum  nialedicunt,  duqi  yatem  impudi-  snperbiae  cracis  fidei  attollat  vexillam  sa- 

cam,  peijunim,  rabidam,  et  iniquum,  una  crificium  Deo  oiferens  vespertinom. 

com  Domino,  testimonii  voce  extoUunt.  Et  '  See  Eulogii  Memoriale  Sanctoram  L 

hen  et  vae  hnic  tempori  nostro.  sapientiae  H.  c.  L 
Chiisti  egeno,  in  qao  naUiu  inyemtur,  qtd 
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force  him  to  deny  his  &iih  by  resorting  to  the  sconrge.  After  haying 
been  beaten  till  he  was  half  dead,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  then  he 
was  driven  through  the  city,  sitting  backwards  on  an  ass,  with  a  herald 
proclaiming  before  him,  '^  This  is  the  punishment  of  the  man  who  dares 
blaspheme  the  prophet."  But  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  confessing  his 
faith,  he  too  was  executed.'  Next  appeared  before  the  judge,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Isaac,  from  the  monastery  of  Talanos,  eight  miles 
distant  from  Cordova,  where  an  unusual  degree  of  fanatical  excitement 
prevailed.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  with  a  view  of 
embracing  it.  The  judge,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  gaining  so  impor- 
tant a  proselyte,  took  pains  to  expound  to  him  the  dockine  of  the  pro- 
phet. But  great  wiets  his  rage,  when  the  monk,  iDstead  of  being  con* 
vinced,  undertook  to  refute  what  he  advanced,  at  the  same  time  vilify- 
ing Mohammed,  whom  he  represented  as  a  detestable  impostor  and 
seducer  of  mankind.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  caliph,  who 
ordered  the  monk  to  be  executed.  A  mistaken,  fanatical  zeal  of  this 
sort,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  unbelievers,  now  spread  abroad  like 
an  infection,  seizing  upon  that  tendency  to  extravagant  asceticism 
which  existed  before.  From  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  forests, 
monks  came  forth  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth.^  Among  these 
crowds  who  yielding  to  A  fanatical  impulse,  sacrificed  their  Uves  without 
any  reasonable  object,  were  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
first  families  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  however,  they  did  not  present 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  as  voluntary  sacrifices  ;  but  Mohamme- 
dan relatives  took  advantage  of  their  descent  from  Mohammedan  fami- 
lies, whether  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side,  to  complain  of  them 
as  apostates.  Thus  Flora,^  for  example,  was  a  young  unmarried  wo- 
man descended  from  parents  of  mixed  reli^on,  her  father  being  an 
Arabian  and  a  Mohammedan,  her  mother  a  zealous  Christian.  The 
mother  had  educated  her  in  Christianity,  and  from  childhood  she 
manifested  a  tepiper  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  Her  brother  being 
a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  disputes  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  between 
the  two  on  the  matter  of  their  faith  ;  and  the  fanatical  brother,  when 
he  found  that  all  the  pains  he  took  to  convert  his  sister  were  unavail- 
ing, grew  exasperated  against  her.  He  accused  her  as  an  apostate. 
She  assured  the  judge,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  had  never  been  ft 
Mohammedan,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a  Christian. 
The  judge  ordered  her  to  be  severely  scourged,  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  a  denial.  But  as  she  continued  steadfist,  and  ne\'er  uttered 
a  syllable  against  Mohammed,  he  dismissed  her.  She  spent  some  time 
in  retirement ;  but  finally  felt  constrained  to  present  herself  again  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  not  only  confess  her  own  faith,  but  testify  against 
Mohammedanism  and  its  prophet.     She  did  so,  and  was  executed. 

'  Ealog.  1. 1.  c.  f.  242,  and  the  Indicalns  fessionis  per  deserta  montiani  et  nemora 

laminOBiiis  4  &•  solitadinum  in  Dot  contemplatione  fraen- 

'  Eulogias  of.  CordoTa,  says  concerning  tes  ad  sponte  et  pubiice  detcstandum  et 

Ae  manner  in  which  the  example  of  mar-  maledicendam    BCeler^tnm  yatem  exilire 

tyrdom  operated  (Memoriale  Sanctor.  1.  II.  col!^ 

cL  near  the  end :  Moltos  otio  secnne  con-  '     ^  See  Eulo^os  Memoriale  I.  EL  c.  S. 
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There  were  not  wanting  both  ecolesiaatics  and  lajmen,  who  disap> 
proved  altogether  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  so  ready  to  offer 
themselves  as  voluntary  victims.  These  consisted  partly  of  such  as 
feared,  and  wished  to  avert  the  bad  consequences,  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Christians ;  and  in  part  of  sudi  as  were  convinced 
that  this  was  ,not  the  right  way  to  confess  Christ,  but  du*ectly  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  looked  upon  such  conduct  as  the  effect  of  pride,  from 
which  no  good  could  result,  and  as  manifesting  a  want  of  that  ChriS' 
tian  love,  which  ought  to  be  shown  even  unto  unbelievers.  They 
knew  that  reviling  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  that 
by  such  means  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be  promoted.^  But  two 
men,  who  at  that  time  stood  high  in  the  veneration  of  Spanish  Chris- 
tians, the  priest  Eulogius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Toledo,  and.  Paul 
Alvarus,  his  friend,  hurried  on  by  a  fervent  but  passionate  zeal,  which 
lacked  the  cool  composure  of  good  sense,  labored  in  opposition  to 
these  more  prudent  views  ;  and  their  whole  influence  went  continually 
to  kindle  and  cherish  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.  The  caliph  Abder- 
haman  required  the  metropolitan  Beca&id,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
under  whom  the  church  of  Cordova  stood,  to  employ  his  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  the  caliph  himself  intended  to  back  by  that  of  the 
state,  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity.  The  archbishop  issued  an 
ordinance,  forbidding  this  uncalled  for  appearance  before  Mohamme- 
dan tribunals  ;  and  when  Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  Eulogius,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  part^ 
attacked  by  the  metropolitan,  the  latter  caused  all  obstinate  eccleaip 
astics,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Eulogius,  to  be  thrown  in  prison.* 
From  his  place  of  confinement,  Eulogius  addressed  to  the  Flora  above* 
mentioned,  and  to  Mary,  her  friend  and  companion  in  sufferiiig,  a 
letter,  exho^jting  them  to  confront  martyrdom  with  firmness,  and  con- 
firming them  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  had  done  right  in  abasing 
the  bise  prophet.  The  young  women  had  been  informed  how  much 
injury  this  conduct  had  done  to  the  church ;  —  the  communities  had 
been  deprived  of  their  clergy,  the  priests  lay  in  chains,  no  more 
offerings  cotdd  be  made  at  the  altars.  He  told  them,  they  should 
reply,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God. 
Such  a  heart  and  a  humble  spirit  would  be  accepted  of  God,  even 
without  any  other  offering.  The  Lord  would  not  suffer  his  confessors 
to  be  put  to  shame.  But  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  abusmg  the 
false  prophet  whom  men  would  persuade  them  to  follow,  —  this  they 
could  not  own,  without  denying  the  truth.  As  it  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  enthusiasm  to  direct  every  feeling  at  a  single  point,  leav- 
ing every  other  human  interest,  which  Christianity  holds  sacred,  to 

^  See  the  Memoriale  of  Eulogios,  L  I.  f.  in  ooe  of  the  sabtemneaa  chambers,  or 

245.  caTems,  which  were  first  used  bj  the  Atap 

*  See  the  Life  of  Eulogius,  by  Alvar,  in  bians  of    Spun  as  dungeons,  and  then 

Schott  IV.  f.  224,  also  in  the  Actis  Sane-  were  afberwardj  made  to  aerrt  the  same 

tomm,  in  Vol.  II.  at  the  XI.  of  March,  purpose, 
see  c.  IL     Eulogius  was  contined  at  first 
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contemptuous  neglect,  bo  it  was  in  the  case  of  Eulo^ns.  Following 
this  peculiar  bent,  he  exhorted  those  who  aspired  after  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  but  by  many  domestic  ties  were  still  reminded  of  the 
duty  of  self-preseryation^  to  rise  above  all  such  subordinate  conslde- 
ratioDS. 

A  young  man,  Aurelius,  descended  on  his  father's  side  fix)m.  a 
Mohammedan,  and  on  his  mother's  from  a  Christian  family,  but  who 
had  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  went  to  live  with  his  aunt,  a  pious 
Christian,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up  ;  and  by  the  lessons 
of  Christian  piety  with  which  she  imbued  his  mind,  he  escaped  the 
influence  of  his  Mohanmiedan  teachers,  who,  while  they  instructed 
him  in  Arabic  literature,  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  religion.  He  remamed  a  zealous  Christian.  Next  ihe 
married  Sabigotha,  a  young  woman  ox  like  Christian  zeal,  who  also, 
hy  a  particular  providence,  had  been  saved  from  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  conducted  to  Christianity.  Both  her  parents 
were  Mohammedan ;  but  her  father  having  died  early,  her  mother 
married  a  second  husbaud,  who  was  secretly  a  Christian.  The  latter 
took  every  pains  to  convert  his  wife  to. Christianity,  as  well  as  to  train 
up  his  stepdaughter  in  the  same  fidth ;  and  she  received  baptism. 
Aurelius  was  a  witness  of  the  transaction,  when  John  the  merchant, 
afber  enduring  so  much  suffering,  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
multitude.  This  spectacle  le4  both  him  and  his  wife  to  resolve  on 
preparing  themselves,  by  a  rigidly  ascetic  life,  for  the  suffering  of 
martyrdom.  But  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  his  two  young  chil- 
dren, who,  left  behind  as  orphans,  would  be  surrendered  over  to  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanism,  still  kept  him  back.  He  made  known 
his  scruples  to  Eulo^us.  The  latter  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  ^him- 
self to  be  deterred  by  Such  considerations  from  following  his  call  to 
wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  to  place  his  trust  in  God,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who,  without  his  aid,  could  preserve  his 
children  in  the  fieuth ;  pointing  him  to  children  of  Christian  parents, 
who  had  apostatized  fr:)m  the  faith,  and  to  other  children  of  unbe- 
heving  parents,  who  had  been  led  to  embrace  it.  Aurelius,  together 
with  his  wife,  afterwards  found  the  martyrdom  which  they  sought.^ 
Two  other  Christians,^  one  ta  old,  the  other  a  young  man,  repaired  to 
a  mosque  where  the  people  were  assembled,  and,  as  preachers  of 
repentance,  announced  the  wrath  of  God  against  unbelievers,  while 
they  reviled  Mohammedanism  and  the  false  prophet.^  The  assembled 
multitude  were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  madness,  and  the  two  Christians 
would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  civil  authorities  inter- 
j)osed,  and  conveyed  them  off.  As  they  had  desecrated  the  holy 
place,  they  were  sentenced,  first  to  lose  their  hands  and  legs,  and 
then  to  be  beheaded.    These  incidents  aroused  the  suspicions  and 

^  See  Enloff.  Memorise  Sanctornin,  L  lQg;iii0  then  Asked  her,  what  she  would  give 

H.  c  10.    Emogios  states,  that  the  daugfa-  him  for  it  she  answered :  Father,  I  wiU 

ter  left  an  orphui,  when  ^Ight  years  old,  pray  the  Lord  to  reward  thee  with  Para- 

;ed  him  to  give  an  account  of  the  life  dise. 
sufferings  of  her  parents.    When  En-       '  L,  c  L IL  c.  IS. 
^29» 
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anxieiy  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Christians  wore  threatened  with  a 
general  persecution.  Many  were  executed;  many  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  wandered  about  without  a  home.  Even  such  as  partook  at 
first  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyrs,  now  declared  agaiilst  them ; 
they  imputed  it  to  them,  that  the  quiet  of  the  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  pronounced  ihem  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  the 
Christian^  were  now  called  to  suflFer.  The  caliph  required  the  two 
Spanish  metropolitans,  the  archbishops  of  Tdedo  and  of  Seville,  to 
call  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  measures 
to  prevent  these  disturbances  of  the  public  tranquillity  ;  and  a  coun- 
cU  at  Cordova,  in  the  year  852,  made  an  ordinance,  that  for  the 
future  no  one  should  rush  unbidden  to-  make  confession  before  the 
magistrate.'  Soon  after  the  caUph  Abderhaman  died,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mohammed,  dismissed  every  Christian  from  the  places  of  trust 
at  court  and  in  the  state.  Under  his  reign,  their  situation  became 
more  unpleasant  than  ever ;  while  there  were  individuals  still  who 

S resented  themselves  before  the  tribunals,  and  courted  martyrdom, 
lany  were  driven  by  fear  to  deny.  Eulogius,  who  by  his  exhorta- 
tions had  stimulated  numbers  to  confess  and  suffer  martyrdom,  was 
himself  one  of  the  very  last  victims.  The  occasion  was  as  foUows.^ 
Leocritia,  a  young  woman,  belonpng  to  a  considerable  family  wholly 
givep  to  Mohammedanism,  had  in  early  childhood  been  won  over  to 
Qinstianity,  and  induced  to  receive  baptism,  by  the  pious  efforts  of 
a  relative  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  vain  did  her  parentp 
seek,  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats,  and  finally  by  corporeal 
chastisement,  to  bring  her  off  from  Christianity ;  but,  as  Alvarus  says, 
the  flame  which  Christ  had  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful.  Could 
be  subdued  neither  by  fear  nor  by  force.  That  she  might  not  expose 
her  faith,  however,  to  constant  jeopardy,  but  live  in  tihe  free  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  she  resolved  to  flee  from  her  parents'  house,  and  con- 
trived, by  means  of  Eulogius,  the  main  support  of  all  who  suffered 
for  t|ie  faith,  that  a  secret  place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  for 
her.  But  her  exasperated  parents  succeeded  in  discoyering  the  plac9 
of  her  retreat ;  and,  with  her,  Eulogius  was  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunal. He  steadfastly  c(mfessed  his  faith,  vilifying  Mohammed  and 
his  doctrine..  In  vain  Mohammedans  themselves,  who  respected  him 
on  account  of  his.  blameless  life  and  extensive  acquirements,  told  him 
that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  retract  many  things  which  he  had  said. 
He  would  not  be  shaken  ;  and  condemned  to  death,  in  the  year  859, 
.  suffered  the  execution  of  his  sentence  with  the  utmost  serenity  and 
eheerfiilness* 

We  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  ihe  remarkable  controversy, 
which  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  in  ^ain,  respecting  the  veneration 

*  Enlogias  says  (I.  II.  c  15.  1.  c.),  that  still  for  holding  in.  honor  the  memory  oi 

out  of  fear  they  dared  not  openly  express  those  martyrs.    To  be  sme,  Enlogins,  with 

dieir  convictions,  tluit  they  resorted  to  dis-  all  his  enmnsiaBm  for  those  martyrs,  tisa 

simnlationf  to  an  eqniyocation  whidi  he  hardly  he  considered  an  nnprejnMd  wil> 


thought  inezcosable,  non  incolpabile  sirns- 

lationes  i&oonsnltnm,  in  tiiat  ihsy  wero       '  i^▼ar.  Ti|»  c  6. 
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dae  to  these  martyrs.  The  two  frieads,  Eulo^ns  and  Alvar,  ccmtendr 
ed  in  their  favor.  The  former  wrote  on  this  occasion  his  Apology  for 
ttie  martyrs  (Apologeticus  martyrom),  the  second  his  Luminous  Exhi- 
lotion  (Indicultus  luminosus).  Eulo^us  cites  the  following  ohjectioDS 
of  his  opponents  to  the  veneration  of  these  marfyrs.  They  were  not 
-worthy  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  martvrs ;  for  they  had  not,  like 
tbe  latter,  stood  forth  in  the  conflict  with  idolaters,  but  only  with  suOk 
as  worshipped  the  same  God  as  the  GhristiaDS.  They  had  not  died 
like  the  latter  a  slow  and  painful,  but  a  quick  and  easy  death.  They 
had  not,  like  the  latter,  been  signalized  as  saints  by  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eulogius  maintained,  that  of  none  who  refused  to  recogniae 
<]9iri8t  as  being  true  God  and  true  man,  could  it  be  said,  that  they 
worship  the  same  true  God  in  common  with'  the  Christians.  On  the 
different  form  of  death  nothing  depended ;  everything  on  the  sameness 
of  diqaosition,  which  gives  martyixlom  its  significance  in  the  sight  of 
God,  —  aeal  for  God's  glory,  and  love  for  his  kingdom,  which  disposi- 
iion  these  confessors  possessed  in  common  with  the  older  martyrs.  In 
respect  to  miracles,  ttiey  did  not  constitute  the  essential  tlung  in  fiuth, 
bat  were  only  given  as  the  seal  of  fidth  to  the  church,  when  it  was  first 
about  to  be  founded.  As  it  was  oalj  hj  faith  men  could  attain  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  so  it  waB  evident  that  faith  had  the  prece- 
d^ice  of  miracles ;  and  it  remains  even  when  miracles  cease.  Faith 
alone  made  martyrs :  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the  virtues : 
it  helped  the  wrestler,  it  helped  the  oonqueror."^  Alvarus  writes  with 
more  heat  against  his  opponents.  ^^  The  weak  and  timid  may  flee  — 
says  he — but  the  strong  and  noble-hearted  should  fight.'.' ^  As  the 
odier  side  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x.),  often  quoted  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  ancient  church,  where  he  bids  those  who  are 
persecuted  to  flee  firom  one  city  to  another,  he  replied,  Indeed  they 
should  flee,  but  not  to  keep  the  ^acred  treasure  concealed,  but  to  pro- 
elaon  it  everywhere.  By  their  preaching,  those  ancient  Christians  had 
provoked  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  heathen.  Many  of  the  ancient 
wiiziesses  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord,  they  had  attacked  governors  and  kings  with  many  an 
opprobrious  word.^  You  say  the  present  is  not. a  time  of  persecution ; 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  time  of  the  Apostles,  because  the 
abepherds  from  whom  a  flame  of  light  should  go  forth  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  the  unbelievers,  want  the  apostolic  zeal ;  —  and  he  then 
moceeds  to  depiqt  the  shameful  condition  of  the  oppressed  Christians. 
JEe  next  refutes  the  charge,  that  the  Christians  had  first  provoked  the 
persecution  by  their  uncaJUied  for  abuse  of  Mohammed.  The  two  first 
martyr?,  Perfectus  the  priest,  and  John  the  merchant,  had  not  sou^t 
martyrdom,  but  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the  unbelievers.  Then  after 
Imving  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  persecution  had,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever, been  first  excited  by  a  voluntary  self-oflfering  of  the  Christiaitf, 

^  Kihil  est  enlm,  quod  sinceroe  fidei  do-        '  Qaod  magis  soliti  estis  reprehendeit, 

Mgetor,  aiiia  nee  aliad  a  nobis  Dens  qnam  mnltis  oontameliis  praesides  et  ptiaapm 

tdem  exigit    Hanc  diligit,  banc  reqnirit)  fttigawc. 
i  promittit  et  triboiL 
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he-  comes  to  speak  of  those  whoti^  he  caDs  voluntary  martyrs  ;^  and  de* 
scribes  them  as  men  who  were  actuated  not  by  human  paason,  but 
purely  by  a -divine  zeal ;  men  who  could  oppose  no  check  to  their  oira 
'Course,  but  must  necessarily  follow  their  divine  vocation.^  K  error— 
says  he  —  must  not  be  openly  attacked,  why  did  Christ  come  doi^n  to 
the  earth  ?  Why  did  he  light  up  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  without  tiieir 
asking,  without  their  seeking  thqir  own  conver^on?  Why  have 
prophets  and  apostles  been  sent  ?  But  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
was  not  limited  solely  to  the  apostoUc  times ;  it  waa  destined  to  reach 
through  all  ages,  'till  all  nations  should  be  converted  to  the  faifli. 
Among  the  race  of  Ishmael,  however,  no  preacher  had  as  yet  appea^ 
ed,  so  that  those  confessors  had  fi^rst  fuliSlled  for  that  rs^^  the  apoGh 
tolic  calling.3  He  ridicules  those  who  could  not  discern  in  the  martyn 
the  spirit  of  humihty,  love  and  meekness.  In  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  he  extols  a  holy  cruelty,  and  holds  up  before  them  the  ezam}de 
of  Elijah  who  slaughtered  the  priests  of  Baal,  not  with  words,  but  idth 
the  sword.4  He  next  considers  the  objection,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
those  martyrs  the  communities  were  deprived  of  their  priests,  and  the 
mass  could  not  be  celebrated.  But  he  represents  this  as  a  divine 
judgment  sent  upon  the  despisers  of  the  martyrs ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  maimer  in  .which  it  was  customary  to  treat  them.  Those 
who  ought  to  be  pillars  in  the  church,  he  says,  appeared  before  the 
judges  of  their  ovm  accord,  and  accused  these  persons.  Bishops,  ab- 
bots and  nobles  had  combined  to  stigmatize  them  publicly  as  heretics; 
and  martyrdom  (that  is,  undoubtedly,  voluntary  self-ofifemg),  was  fo^ 
bidden  to  the  people  under  pain  of  excoinmunication ;  men  were  bound 
imder  oaths  not  to  do  it,  not  to  answer  the  revilings  of  the  unbelievers 
by  reviling.*    He  concludes  this  work  with  a  fierce  attack  on  Mohamr 

eosdenique  debitores  Jidd  reddidenmt 
What  blindness  of  passion,  to  consider  thoK 
anbeHevers  as  debitores  fidei,  after  audi  s 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

*  Ho  says  of  his  opponent,  c.  11 :  Qoiifl 
snis  contumeliis  d^ti,  superbi  sunt  et  in* 
flexi  et  contra  hostes  Dei  humiles,  man- 
sueti,  simplices  apparent  et  qoieti;  discant 
tamien  a  Christo,  ab  omnibus  prophctis, 
apostoHs  sea  patribos  nniyersts  ad  ilista 
opprobria  existere.humiles  et  dejectietpro 
divinitatis  ulciscendnm  contemtum  fortes 
et  rigidos  esse  dcbere  et  non  pietate  horam 
incongra&f  sed  cmdilitate  hac  sancts  utere. 
We  may  surely  discern  already  in  this  fiery 
Spaniard  something  of  that  spirit,  whidh  at 
a  later  period  kindled  np  in  Spain  the  fiiw 
of  the  Atito  da  ft. 

♦  Cap.  15  :  Tuos  ecclesiastice  interflin: 
mas  et  a  quibns  ne  aliquando  ad  martyni 
Bureerent  palmam  jaramentdm  eKtonimui, 
quibos  errores  gentilinm  infiingew  TejaH 
mns  et  maledictum  ne  maledictionibus  ta- 
peterent,  evangeUo  et  cmce  educta  yij»- 
rareimprobiterfedmns.  Wemayseeftwa 
this,  how  mnch  paint  the  ecclesiastical  ao- 
thoritieB  took,  to  repress  these  fimaiictf 
moTementi. 


'  Spontanci  martyres. 

•  Cohibere  non  valucmnt  cnrsnm,  qnia 
oonati  sunt  implere  aeteiiii  soi  Domini 
juasnm. 

*  We  must  own,  they  laid  down  their 
testimony  in  a  way  which  would  necessa- 
rily confirm  the  unbelievers  in  their  preju- 
dice against  Christianity,  instead  of  bring- 
ing them  nearer  to  the  faith.  They  did 
just  that  which  Christ  describes  as  "  casting 
pearls  before  swine.**  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  so  expresses  himself  as  if  the  effect 
of  this  testimony  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
th^  a^fconnt,  as  if  it  were  not  the  spirit  of 
love,  which  seeks  the  salvation  of  aU,  that 
spoke  out  of  him ;  but  he  only  meant,  that 
tne  unbelievers,  by  having  the  opportunity 

•  of  hearing  the  gospel  proclaimed,  should 
be  left  without  any  ground  of  excuse  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Et  certe 
wm  aperte  ut  omnia  creatura  evangelii 
pnedicationem  dixit  redpiat,  S6d  ut  prae- 
dicatio  ecclesiae  omni  mundo  generaliter 
dareat,  per  quod  ministeritim  et  praedica- 
toribns  inferatur  debitum  praemium  et  con- 
iemptoribns  justissimum  aetemum  sine  fine 
aupplidum,  and  of  those  m&rtyrs:  isti 
apoetdAtns  vieem  in  eosdem  impleTenmt 
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medanism,  which  he  describes  as  a  religion  wholly  subservient  to  sense, 
and  of  Mohanuned,  whom  he  represents  as  a  forerunner  of  Anti« 
Christ.^ 

When  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  more  thoughtful  majori1r)r 
succeeded  in  putting  a  check  on  these  &natical  jextravagances,  the 
Christians  in  Spain  wer4  permitted  once  more  to  enjoy  their  religious 
freedom.  In  the  year  957,  the  monk  John  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gorze,  near  Metz,  came  to  Spain  as  envoy  of  the  emperor  Othol,  He 
was  warned  by  the  Christians  of  that  country  agcunst  doing  anything 
which  might  exert  an  un&vorable  influence  on  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  their  rulers,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  free  exercise  of 
their  reli^on,  and  their  present  quiet  and  security.  A  bishop  said  to 
him :  ^^  Our  sins  have  brought  upon  us  this  foreign  domination ;  and  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  18:  2)  forbids  us  to  resist  the  pow- 
ers that  are  ordained  of  God.  But  amid  these  great  evils,  it  is  still  a 
comfort,  that  we  are  not  prevented  from  living  according  to  our  own 
laws,  that  tiie  Saracens  esteem  and  love  those  whom  they  see  obeervt 
ing  C(mscientiously  the  Christian  doctrines,  that  they  gladly  hold  inter- 
course with  them,  while  on  tiie  contrary  they  invariably  avoid  the  so* 
dety  of  the  Jews.  For  the  present,  therefore,  ire  consider  it  best,  in* 
asmuch  as  we  are  not  molested  in  our  religion,  to  obey  them  in  ereiy- 
fliing  which  does  not  compromise  our  faith."* 

*  He  says  of  him  (c  33):   Adversns       '  See  Vita  Josnnis  Abbatis  Gorzientif, 
Christam  hmnilitatis  magiatnim  erecto^est    at  the  27th  of  Febroaiy.  $  122.  f.  713. 
et  contra  illios  lenissima  et  jacnnda  prae- 
eepta  oontmnacis,  verbere  etgladio  lUiu  est 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

mSTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Papacy  and  the  Popbs. 

The  most  important  thmg  in  stadying  the  history  of  the  chnroh  oozh 
stitation  in  this  period,  as  well  as  in  ttie  middle  ages  generally,  is  to 
sorvey  what  was  slowly  and  gradually  done  for  the  resJization  of  the 
church  theocratical  system,  the  full  completion  of  .which  was  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  the  churchy  after  the  fimdamental  position  had  once 
been  taken.  And  in  order  to  the  realization  of  tibis  system  of  the 
church  theocracy,  everything  depended  on  the  realization  of  the  idea, 
which  required  tiiat  the  church  should  jTorm  one  organic  whole  under 
one  vmble  Jiead,  by  which  all  the  parts' should  be  held  together — in 
other  words,  on  theformation  of  the  papacy.  For  it  was  only  then  that 
the  church  could  be  expected  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  secular  power,  and  appear  as  God's  instrument  for  remo- 
delling and  shaping  all  human  relations,  when  it  should  proceed  to  de- 
velop itself  under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  head,  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  individual  monarch,  and  able  to  keep  all  the  scattered 
members  of  the  great  whole  united  together.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  112.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  henceforth  give  the  history  of  the  papacy  the 
precedence  over  all  other  matters  relating  to  tms  subject.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  matter,  one  phenomenon,  most  extensive  and  important 
in  its  influences,  may  well  claim  our  attention  in  the  first  place  —  a 
phenomenon  which  proceeded  from  and  again  powerfully  reacted  upon 
the  papal  theocratic  system  so  far  advanced  already  towards  its  com- 
pletion in  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  of  this  age ;  namely,  the 
wide  circulation  of  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which,  formed  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  favoring  this  system,  acquired  great  authority 
by  falsely  assuming  the  names  of  ancient  popes ;  we  mean  the  Pseudo- 
fsidorian  Decretals. 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  that  the  collection  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws,  drawn  up  by  tiie  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  oxth 
century,  and  containing  the  papal  decretals  from  the  time  of  Siriciua 
downward,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Western  church. 
This  collection,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  used  in  the  churches 
of  different  countries,  received  many  and  various  additions  from  the 
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acbmssion  of  other  and  later  ecclesiastical  ordinaDces,  such  as  the 
needs  of  the  churches  of  different  cotmtries  would  naturally  call  for. 
Such  was  the  case  in  particular  with  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  recen- 
sions of  this  collection.  Among  these  latter,  there  was  one  especiallj 
known  by  the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  SevilleJ  Another,  how- 
ever, appeared  under  the  same  name,  in  the  ninth  century,  which  con- 
tained a  complete  series  of  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from 
Clement  downwards,. —  most  of  them  pieces  entirely  unknown  before, 
but  some  of  them  interpolated,*  at  an  earlier  period,  with  many  alter- 
ations and  inserted  clauses.  This  fraud  was  so  clumsily  contrived, 
and  ignorantly  executed,  that  had  ihe  age  been  a  little  more  fitted  for, 
or  less  disinclined  to  critical  investigations,  and  had  the  deception 
itself  not  fallen  in  with  a  predominant  interest  of  the  church,  it  might 
have  been  easily  detected  and  exposed.  Still  its  author  did  not  invent 
and  shape  according  to  his  own  will  the  language  attributed  to  those 
ancient  bishops.  The  letters  were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  pas- 
sages boi^rowed  from  far  later  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  took 
the  liberty  to  alter  and  mutilate  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose  and  corre- 
spond with  his  notions,  not  even  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  removing 
from  them  things  incongruous  to  the  age  in  which  the  letters  were  said 
to  have  been  written,  and  not  seldom  patohing  them  together  without 
any  intelligible  connection  whatsoever.  These  ancient  Roman  bishops 
quote  Scripture  from  a  Latin  translation,  formed  from  the  mixture  of 
one  made  by  Jerome  with  another  that  had  been  current  in  earlier 
times.  They  refer  to  relations  between  the  state  and  the  church', 
which  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  the  age  when  these  letters 
piirport  to  have  been  writted.^  We  meet  in  them  with  the  most 
extraordinary  anachronisms ;  as,  for  example,  that  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  wrote  concerning  the  contested  celebration  of  passover,  to  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  Uved  two  centuries  later.^  GHie 
Scriptural  passages  cited  as  proofs  are  alte/ed  and  mutilated  with  an 
effrontery  and  ignorance  equally  shameful.* 

In  tiiese  forged  decretals,  tiie  papal  theocratic  system  is  set  forth 

^  It  was  fonned  between  the  years  633  *  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  first  letter  of 
and  636 ;  for  it  contains  the  canons  of  the  Anaclete,  the  words  spoken  by  the  Sodom- 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  of  the  former  ites  against  Lot,  Gen.  19:  9,  are  brought 
year*,  and  a  part  of  the  preface  to  this  col-  forward  as  evidence  against  peregrina  judi- 
lection,  which  has  its  natural  and  orieinal  cia  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  they  are 
place  in  the  same,  and  must  have  been  cited  as  the  words  of  God.  Unde  ct  Dom- 
taken  from  it,  occurs  again  in  the  Origines  inns  mcntioncm  faciens  Loth  per  Mosen 
of  Isidore,  which  could  not  have  been  pro-  loquitur,  dicens.  Again,  what  is  said  in 
4uced  after  the  latter  year.  Heb.  9:  1^,  of  purification  by  the  blood  of 

'  As  the  first  epii»tle  of  Clement  to  James,  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  lustrations  of 

translated  by  Rufinus.  the  Old  Testament,  is  applied  to  prove  the 

3  To  mention  but  one  example,  the  Ro-  ma^cal  purifying  power  of  consecrated  wa- 

man  bishop  Zephyrinus,  in  his  cp.  II,  at  the  ter  in  the  first  letter  of  the  bishop  Alexander, 

close  of  the  second  century^  under  pagan  Kam  si  cinis  vitulae  adspersus  sanguine 

emperors  J  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  the  populum  sanctificabat  (the  words  ad  emen- 

bishops,  which  was  forbidden  by  the  prae-  dadonem  camis,  which  did  not  suit  the  piir- 

cepta  tmperatorum.  pose,  must  of  course  be  left  out)  atqu6 

*  But  he  here  doubtless  was  confounded  mnndabat,  midto  magis  aqua  sale  adsperstf 

with  a  bishop  Theophilus  of  Csesarea,  in  divinisque  predbns  sacrata,  populum  sano- 

Falestine,  mentioned  in  the  phurch  histoiy  tificat  otque  mnildat 
of  Bufinns ; — hence  the  anachronism. 
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with  a  completeness,  and  ptuslied  to  an  extreme,  neyer  before  ex- 
pressed, in  any  connected  series  of  ecclesiastical  laws. 

The  idea  of  an  inviolable  caste  of  priests,  consecrate  to  God,  the 
fundamental  element  out  of  which  the  entire  hierarchical  system  was 
composed;  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes,  was  here  brou^t  out  and 
defended  by  employing  and  peryertmg  Scriptural  texts,  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner  the  most  bold  and  the  most 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  priests  were 
represented  as  the  apple  of  God's  eye,  the  familiares  Dei,  the  9pirU' 
ahsj  as  opposed  to  the  camalesj  the  term  which  was  applied  to  the 
laity.  Wlioever  sinned  against  them,  sinned  against  God  himself,  as 
they  were  the  representatives  of  God  and  Christ.  Men  were  to  see 
Christ  in  them.  The  priests  were  subject  to  no  secular  tribunal ;  on 
the  contrary,  God  had  constituted  them  the  judges  over  all.  The 
passage  in  Ps.  82:  1,  was  often  applied  to  them,  ^'  God  standeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods."  All 
who  were  oppressed  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  priests,  and  with 
ihem  find  protection.  It  is  carefully  mculcated,  that  bad  priests,  if 
they  do  not  fall  from  the  faith,  must  be  tolerated,  as  sent  by  Gt)d; 
and  that  the  laity  could  in  no  case  be  set  as  judges  over  them.  Com- 
plaints against  ecclesiastics  -are  hedged  round  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  difficulties.  And  in  that  state  of  the  church,  where 
a  large  portion  of  tiie  clergy  were  so  destitute  of  personal  dignity,  it 
was  in  truth  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, that  it  should  be  rendered  as  independent  as  possible  of  per- 
sonal worth.  If  the  priests  should  once  come  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
for  the  trtmsmission  of  magical  virtues  -*-  as  it  is  made  a  prominent 
point  in  these^  decretals,  that  by  tiie  priest's  words  Christ's  body  is 
produced,  —  with  this  would  easily  be  associated  the  idea  that,  althou^ 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  the  priests  should  by  their  personal  char- 
acter always  prove  to  be  worthy  organs,  yet,  even  independentiy  of 
this  personal  worth,  they  must  ever  be  regarded  with  reverence  as  the 
vehicles  through  whom  these  divine  virtues  are  communicated  to  men. 
The  inviolability  of  the  church  is  diarply  defined  and  strongly  insisted 
iipon,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  property,  as  to  the  persons  conse- 
crated to  its  service.  A  trespass  against  this  inviolability  is  repre- 
sented as  sacrilegium,  a  sin  against  God,  the  most  enormous  of 
crimes.^ 

The  principles  inculcated  with  regard  to  the  objective  importance 
of  the  priesthood  generally,  were  now  applied  especially  to  the  office 
of  bishops,  as  those  to  whom  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loo^e  had  been 
pven  by  Christ.  Men  should  respect  even  the  unjust  decision  of  a 
bidiop ;  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  careful  never  to  make  such  a 
decision.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  alone  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  laity .^    The  bishops  were  especially  to  be 

•  ^  In  the   second  letter  of  Pius,  which  Deum  committitnr,  quam  qnod  in  homi- 

chftracteristicallj  marks  the  spirit  of  these  nem,  sic  grayios  sacrilegiom  agere  qnam 

decretaU  in  reference  to  morals :  Non  gra-  fomicairi. 

Tins  peccatum  est  fomicatio  qnam  sacrilegi-  '  In  the  letters  of  Urban :  Yalde  timends 

i|m ',  aed  sicnt  majns  est  peccatum^  qnod  in  est  sententia  episcopi  licet,  ii^nste  liget  aUr 
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represented  as  inviolable  persons,  to  be  protected  against  both  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  secular  power,  and  also  the  attack  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities,  such  as  the  metropolitans,  with  whom  the  bishops  in 
the  Frankish  empire  were  frequently  in  dispute.  Both  were  closely 
connected  in  the  cburch  theocratical  plan ;  for  the  prince  might  be 
enabled,  by  employing  dependent  bishops  as  his  instruments,  to  force 
from  his  station  any  one  of  them  who  had  incurred  the  prince's  displeas- 
ure. The  only  means  for  maintaining  the  independence  and  inviolability 
of  the  bishops,  was  for  them  to  possess,  in  a  head  over  the  entire 
church,  a  secure  refuge  against  every  arbitrary  procedure  and  oppres- 
sive meast^e,  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  and  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  and  colleagues,  to  make  the  pope  the  judge  over  the 
bishops  in  the  last  resort,  from  whom  there  could  be  n^  appeal. 
Thus,  then,  was  presented  a  coherent  organism  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
ers, evolved  in  a  regular  gradation.  Over  the  metropolitans  were 
placed  the  primates  and  patriarchs.  But  over  all  presided  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  in  particular  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  repeatedly  incul- 
cated, that  the  church  of  Rome  was  directly  constituted  head  over 
all  the  others,  by  Christ  himself.  The  episcopal  chair  of  Peter,  the 
princeps  apostolorum,  had  been  transferred  on  grounds  of  convenience 
from  Antioch  to  Rome.i  The  church  of  Rome,  which  appomts  and 
consecrat(es  all  bishops,  is  therefore  the  sole  and  sufficient  judge,  in 
the  last  resort,  over  the  same,  to  which  in  all  cases  they  mav  appeal.* 
Among  the  important  affairs  which  could  not  be  decided  without  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  belonged  the  cases  of  bishops.  In  one  of  the 
decreta]s,3  the  condition  is  indeed  expressed,  that  whenever  an  appeal 
is  made,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  pope.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  as  indeed  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
th^  principle  lying  at  the  ground  of  these  decretals,  that  a  decisive 
sentence  can  in  no  case  whatsoever  be  passed  upon  bishops,  without 
ih0  concurrence  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  that  no  regular 
synod  can  be  convoked  without  its  authority.*  Hence  it  followed 
agun,  that  the  pope,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  could  bring  the 
cause  before  his  own  tribunal,  even  where  no  appeal  had  been  made, 
in  case  the  bishop,  aa  might  indeed  often  happen  under  the  circum- 
stances of  those-  times,  had  not  dared  to  appeal ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  pope  must  be  acknowledged  and  carried  into  effect  without  de- 
mrar.*  Moreover,  it  is  already  intimated*  in  these  decretals,  that  the 
emperor  Constantino  had  transferred  his  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
to  tiie  RomMi  bishop.^ 

2nem,  qaod  tamen  snmmopere  praevidere  la  sTnodus  fieret  praeter  ejus  sedis  aactori- 

ebet  tatem,  nee  alius  episcopas  nisi  in  legitima 

}  Jubente  Domino,  aa  is  said  in  the  first  synodo*  sno  tempore  apostolica  aactoritate 

letter  pf  Marcelliis.  convocata  super  qUibuslibet  criminibus  pal- 

*  In  the  first  letter  of  Marcellas :  at  inde  satas  audiatnr  vel  judicetur. 
aodpiant  taitionem  et  liberationem,  undo        ^  Vid.'Sizti  ep.  U. 

aocepenmt  informationem  stque  consecra-        '  Epistola  Melchiadis.    Ut  sedem  impe- 

tionem.  rialem,  quam  Romani  principes  ppssede- 

*  In  the  first  letter  of  Anaclete^  rant,  relinqnerent  et  ^etro  soisqae  praesa 

*  In  the  first  letter  of  MaarceUns :  nt  nol-  libns  profatufam  concederet 
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But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  this  forged  collection,' 
we  assuredly  cannot  give  him  the  credit,  from  anything  which  he 
exhibits  in  this  work,  of  possessing  the  creative  intellect,  which  would 
have  been  capable  of  producing,  out  of  its  own  vesources,  a  new  sySf 
tern  of  ecclesiastical  government;  nor  would  any  system,  thus  pro- 
duced, have  ever  been  able  to  gain  such  universal  acceptance.  He 
wafi,  at  all  events,  but  the  organ  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  which  prevailed  with  the  great  mass  of  the  meo 
among  whom  he  lived.  He  had  no  idea  of  introducing  a  new  code ; 
but  only  of  presenting,  in  a  connected  form,  the  principles  which 
must  be  recognized  by  every  one  as  correct,  and  on  which  depended 
the  well-bemg  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  man  so 
little  capable  of  going  beyond  his  own  narrow  circle,  and  of  rightly 
understanding  the  words  of  others,  spoken  under  the  circumstances 
and  relations  of  other  times,  might  conceive  that  he  found  a  support 
for  those  principles  in  many  declarations  of  the  older  fathers.  In 
truth,  even  what  had  been  said  by  a  Leo  the  Great,  concerning  the 
pope!s  primacy  over  the  whole  church,^  involves  the  principle  of  all 
Ijiat  is  to  be  found  in  these  decretails  ;  thou^  Leo  could  not  realize, 
in  his  own  age,  those  outlines  of  the  ideal  of  a  papacy  which  floated 
before  his  mind.  But  supposing  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  was 
convinced  it  would  be  doing  God  service,  to  bring  these  principles 
together  in  a  compendious  form,  and  introduce  them  more  certainly 
into  the  practice  of  the  church,  by  the  use  of  names  held  in  general 
veneration,  then  he  might  also  consider  a  pious  fraud  allowable  for  so 
holy  an  end  ;  for  this  erroneous  principle,  which  was  upheld  by  not  a 
few  authorities  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  had  found  admission  with 
many,  who  had  not  been  led  by  the  influence  of  an  Augustin  to  the 
opposite  persuasion ;  and  such  an  opinion  must  always  find  admission 
where  a  pai-ty-interest  is  contbundcd  with  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
truth,  and  a  party-conscience  decides  the  course  of  duty.  Moreover, 
there  were  already  to  be  found,  in  that  period,  many  forged  writings, 
composed  in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  ;  for  pope  Hadrian  himself 
had  appealed  to  such,  which  were  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives  ;^ 
and  it  was  by  such  forgeries  already  existing,  that  Alcuin  was  de- 
ceived, when  he  cited  them  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  pope 
could  judge  over  all,  but  could  be  judged  by  no  man.* 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  intended, 
b^  this  collection,  nierdy  to  diflFuse  abix)ad  the  abovementioned  priit- 
ciples  concerning  the  power  of  the  church,  concerning  the  several 
grades  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  concemmg  the  papal  monarchy, 
and  that  all  the  rest  was  introduced  only  as  occasional  and  subordinate 

*  The    deacon   Benedictus   Levita    of  gation  respecting  the  origin  and  author  of 

Mentz,  by  adopting  a  great  deal  out  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.     It  was 

these  decretals  into  a  collection  of  Capitu-  simply  our  endeavor  to  contemplate  this 

lanes,  compiled  by  hkn  about  the  year  collection  as  a  product  of  the  church  spirit 

845,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  mode  of  of  the  times,  and  on  the  side  of  its  reacting 

speaking  of  them,  exposed. himself  to  the  in'fluence  on  that  spirit, 
suspicion  of   having    been   concerned  in        *  See  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 
their  fabrication.    It  is  foreign  from  our        '  See  Vol.  III.  p.  128. 
purpose,  to  enter  into*a  mora  full  investl-        «  See  Alcuin,  ep.  92. 
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ttfttter,  and  to  render  ttie  deception  more  atfcractire.  We  have  no 
reason  for  denying  that  what  he  elsewhere  says,  concerning  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  the  church,  the  magical,  sanctifying  effects  of  the  sacrar 
ments,  and  other  outward  things,*  were  considered  by  him  equally 
important.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  lay  the  same  mode  of  apprehendin<y 
Christianity,  with  which  this  church-system  was  ever  found  to  be  con- 
nected. In  a  word,  the  author,  or  authors  of  this  collection  were  but 
the  organ  for  expressing  this  rude  and  grossly  Jewish  mode  of  appre- 
hending Christianity,  for  which  many  others  might  have  served  equally 
as  well.  And  it  is  -with  this  production,  as  with  many  others  which 
have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  ;^  we  see  in  it  only  the  expression  of  a 
certain  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the  age,  where  very  lit- 
tie  depends  on  the  individual  character  of  the  agent  employed,  he  be- 
ing an  accident,  which  in  this  relation  vanishes  to  insignificance.  But 
this  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  the  way  in  which,  and  the 
authority  with  which,  it  diffused  abroad  the  principles  growing  out  of 
that  spirit  and  opposed  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  reacted  powerfully 
back  again  upon  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Nor  could  it  fail  to 
happen  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  tendency  of  the  church 
laws  should  be  aroused  to  a  conflict  with  these  new  principles  before 
fliey  could  be  generally  acknowledged.  '  This  conflict  is  the  most  in>- 
portant  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding times.  But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
antecedent  and  preparatory  circumstances  of  the  times,  ^at  is,  at  the 
age  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 

The  legal  order  and  the  energy  of  the  government  under  Charle- 
magne were  not  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  principles  as  were 
expressed  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  But  following  after  the 
energetic  reign  of  Charlemagne  came  the  feeble  one  of  the  well-mean- 
ing, but  as  an  independent  ruler,  ihcapable,  monarch,  Lewis  the  Pious.. 
This  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or  allowed  such  as  were  repressed  be- 
fore to  get  the  upper  hand.  Soon  after  followed  those  political  disor- 
ders in  the  Prankish  empire  which  grew  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Lewis 
with  his  sons.  Distraction  and  weakness  here  gave  many  of^portunities 
for  the  church  to  interfere  in  the  political  strifes.  Wala  abbot  of  Cor^ 
bie,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  contended  for  the  independence 
and  sovereisjnty  of  the  church ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  suffering  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  interests  of  an  excited 
party,  these  men  may  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  call  that  a  good 
cause  in  which  the  most  sacred  duties  were  grossly  violated,  yet  neither 
can  it  be  concealed,  that  the  mode  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  the 
intrusion  of  rude  laymen  into  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  gave  occasion  for  much  just  complaint.     When  the  reigning 

>  Thst  of  cotine  being  excepted,  w^ich.  order  to  give  his  fictions  some  appearance 

<m  the  ground  of  those  accounts  contained  of  a  historical  foundation. 

fai   the    liber  pontilicalis,  —  that  untmst-  '  £.  g.  the  Pseudo-Dionysian  writings, 

worthy  collection  of  the  Utcs  of  the  Ro-  respecting  which  there  are  some  excellent 

man  bishops,  —  he  was  obliged  to  say,  in  remarks  m  Yoga's  latest  work  upon  thera. 
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evils  were  first  brought  into  discussion^  in  the  year  829,  the  f^bboi 
Wala  declared,  that  everything  depended  on  keeping  the  line  of  de- 
marcation clearly  drawn  between.  Ihe  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  pro- 
vince, the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning  themselves  only  about  the 
a&irs  which  belonged  to  their  respective  callings.^  But  when  pope 
Gregory  IV.  came  to  France  as  mediator,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor  Lewis  and  his  sons,  and  the  rumor  got  abroad,  that  he  would 
decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  he  met  from  the  bishops  belonging  to  the 
emperor's  party  a  very  unfavorable  reception,  and  the  stand  which  they 
took  against  him  proves,  how  far  it  was  from  being  even  yet  a  common 
thing  in  France  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
pope  in  all  matters ;  and  the  consciousness  of  defending  against  the 
pope  the  cause  of  divine  justice,  contributed  no  doubt  to  render  their 
language  still  more  emphatic.  They  addressed  him  bs  a  colleague ; 
they  called  him  brother  ;9  they  reminded  him  of  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  tiie  emperor ;  they  assured  him  that  if  he  had  come  to  excommuni- 
cate them,  he  might  perhaps  return  home  excommunicated  himself; 
thei/  threatened  him  uM  deposition.^  The  pope  was  thrown  by  all  this 
into  the  utmost  consternation :  but  Wala  proved  to  him  by  declarations 
of  the  older  church-teachers  and  of  his  own  predecessors,  that  he  had 
in  no  respect  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  authority,  by  interfering  in 
these  affairs,  for  it  belonged  to  him  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  to  send 
his  delegates  to  all  nations  to  preach  the  faith,  and  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  was  judge  over  all,  none  could  be  judge 
over  him.  By  these  representations,  the  pope  was  reassured;  he  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops  reproaching  them  with  their  want 
of  respect  for  his  authority.  The  bishops,  seized  with  indignation, 
that  the  pope  should  espouse  so  bad  a  cause,  had  made  a  distinction 
between  the  pope's  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  apostolical  chur, 
which  they  were  careful  to  hold  sacred ;  but  the  pope  would  not  allow 
the  validity  of  any  such  distinction,  being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re* 
spect  due  to  the  cathedra  pontificalia  was  also  due  to  the  person  who 
occupied  it,  in  proof  of  which  he  alleged,  that  by  virtue  of  his  station, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  even  to  a  cruel  and  unbelieving 
Caiaphas.  He  repelled  their  threats,  however,  not  merely  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  lio  right  whatever  to  judge  him,  but  because 
these  threats  were  ^ven  on  no  sufficient  cause  of  provocation.*   Mean: 

*  See  his  Life  of  Paschasias  Radbert.  gory  IV,  in  his  letter  in  reply,  intimates 

Mabillon  Acta  sanct.  Sacc.  IV.  P.  1. 1.  II.  that  such  a  threat  had  been  expressed  by 

f.  491.    Ilalieat  rex  rempublicam  libere  in  them ;  quod  minari  vos  co^oscimus  pen- 

nsibus  militiae  suae  ad  dispensandum,  ha-  eulum  gradns.    See  the  fracinent  of.  the 

beat  et  Christus  res  ccclcsiarum,  quasi  al-  letter  in  Agobard,  opp.  ed.  Balva.  Ti  II. 

teram  rempublicam,  omoium  indigcntium  p.  60. 

et  sibi  ser\-icntium  usibus  suis  commissam       *  Quantum  sit  absurdum  et  stultnm,  ^nm 

ministris  tidelibus.  yestra  comminatio  non  sit  propter,  crimen, 

'  The  pope  in  his  reply  declares  it  a  con-  homicidium  scilicet,  sacrilegium  aut  furtnm 

tradiction,  to  call  him  at  once  papa  and  vel  aliquid  hnjusmodi,  sed  nisi  ita  Teneii* 

frater.  mus,  sicut  ipsi  Tultis.    And:  nnllo  modo 

'  Not  only  is  this  said  by.  Paschasius  fieri  potest,  ut  si  is  qui  locum  Petri  teneti 

Radbert  in  Ihe  Life  of  Wala,  1.  c.  f.  511.  exhonoratur,  sine  crimine  dwUaxaiy  cathe- 

quod  eundem  apostolicam,  quia  non  voca-  dra  ejos  honorata  permaneat. 
tus  yenerat,  .deponere  deberent,  but  Gre- 
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lone,  the  authoritj  of  fhe  pope  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
unlawful  proceedings  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  obtained  a  momentary  ap- 
peanmce  of  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  pecple,  and  the  emperor 
was  forsaken  by  the  major  part  of  his  army. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  be^ns  with  pope  Nich- 
olas I,  in  the  year  858.  Not  only  did  he  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  his  aim,  a  firm  consistency,  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  his  power, 
attempt  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  sketched  forth  in  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals,  but  he  expressly  cited  these  decretals  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  proceedings ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  intr<^ 
duced  into  the  use  of  the  church.  Nicholas  acted  under  the  belief, 
which  he  also  expressed,  that  to  him  wa£(  entrusted  the  oversight  and 
governance  of  the  whole  church ;  that  it  was  for  him  to  see  to  the  re- 
moval .of  all  abuses,  to  the  maintenance  and  observance  of  the  laws  and 
to  the  punishment  of  injustice  in  the  wh6le  church ;  that  he  employed 
the  bishops  as  his  instruments,  though  entitled  to  do  everything  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power.i  He  conceived  the  plan  of  convoking 
synods  in  Bome,  composed  of  bishops  from  diflferent  countries,  so  that 
by  their  collected  reports  the  wants  of  the  different  churches  might  be 
known ;  of  advising  with  these  bishops,  who  could  support  him  by  their 
knowledge  of  particular  nations  and  their  circumstaiices,  concerning 
the  most  suitable  arrangements  to  meet  these  wants,  and  of  providing 
by  these  means  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  ordinancea  in  all  coun- 
tries.^ 

It  could  not  fail  to  make  a  salutary  impression  in  favor  of  the  pt^ 
pacy  on  public  opinion,  that  the  pope  made  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority over  monarchs  and  bishops  respected  in  one  case,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  a  punisher  of  pre- 
lates who  had  forgotten  their  duty ;  where  he  employed  his  spiritual 
power  to  compel  even  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  respect  a  sacred  law ; 
where  it  was  shown  by  example,  how  beneficially  in  this  rude  state  of 
society  such  a  power,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church  govern- 
ance, could  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  immorality  of  arbitrary  sel^ 
will.  Ix)thaire,  ruler  over  the  kingdom  called  after  his  own  name  Lo- 
tharingia,  accustomed  to  obey  only  his  own  sinful  lusts,  was  determined 
to  get  rid  of  his  lawful  wife  Thietberga,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  his 
marrying  the  guilty  WaJdrade,  the  object  of  a  criminal  passion.  To 
render  tibis  possible  according  to  the  laws,  which  made  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  an  indissoluble  contract,  he  took  counsel  of  certain  vile 
ecclesiastics,  who  set  him  upon  inventing  an  accusation  against  Thie^ 
berga  to  be  industriously  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  calumnious  report, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  designed  to  procure  a  declaration,  that  the 

'  See  ep.  18.  to  king  Charles  the  Bald:  '  Si  ex  diversis provinciis  fratres  inyicem 

(Sedes  haec  sancta  atqne  praecipna  in  om-  convenissent,  et  nos  consensn  iiloram  quae 

nibuB  mandi  partibaB  dispositione  salnbri  decernenda  sunt  decerneremos  et  ipsi  ne- 

concta  ordinare  proftcereqae  divino  freta  cessitates  snas  referentes  et  nos  nostras  ez- 

procnrat  anxilio,  et  qnod  singalari  pro  aac-  ponentes,  qnae  decreta  fnissent  melins  in 

t6ritate  perficere  valet,  mnltoram  saepe  sa-  omninm  notitiam  facerent  penrenire^    Vid. 

oerdotnra  deoernit  dcAnire  consilio.    Har-  ep.  27.  ad  Ladoyicnm  Germ,  et  Carol  Cai- 

doiiLT.y.iiasS.  yum  L  c  f.  345. 
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marriage  contract  with  her  vas  rendered  null  and  toid.  >  By  <  threats 
and  force  the  unfortunate  woman  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting, as  the  only  means  of  deliverance  &om  these  oppfessions  and 
of  securing  for  herself  a  peaceful  retreat  in  a  (Mmvent,  to  al  ct^nfes^oii) 
though  under  protest  that  it  was  extorted  by  force,  that  this  calumnious 
report  was  true,  A  synod  at  Aix,  composed  of  bishops  wholly  subser- 
vient to  the  guilty  pleasures  of  their  prince,  declared  Lothaire's  first 
marriage  invalid,  and  gave  him  permission  to  conclude  the  marriage 
with  Waldrade.  Thietberga  afterwards  made  her  escape,  and  took 
refuge  with  Lothaire's  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  and  un- 
der his  protection  appealed  to  the  pope.  Previously  to  this,  Hinkmar 
archbishop  of  Rheims  had  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  those 
bishops,^  and  had  already  declared,  that  the  monarch,  like  every  other 
man,  must  be  strictly  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  pope 
brought  the  affair  before  his  own  tribunal.  He  convoked  ^l  synod  at 
Metz  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  new  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter,  in  which  however  that  they  might  proceed  more  independently 
of  the  influence  of  Lothaire,  not  only  Lothi^gian  but  also  French  and 
German  bishops  were  directed  to  assist ;  namely,  two  bishops  fi^m'ihe 
kingdom  of  Charles,  the  Bald,  two  from  that  of  Lewis  of  Germany,  his 
uncles ;  and  two  from  the  kingdom  of  his  brother,  Charles  king  of  Pro- 
vence. Two  bishops  sent  by  himself  were  to  be  present  as  his  legates ; 
and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  confirming  the  proceedings  of 
this  synod,  according  to  their  report  which  should  be  transmitted  to  Um. 
He  threatened  Lothaire  with  excommunication,  unless  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  this  synod,  afforded  the  satis&ction  which  it  might 
require  of  him,  and  put  away  the  Qin  of  which  he  might  be  found 
guilty. 3  But  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  decision,  Lothaire,  in  the 
year  862,  celebrated  his  marriage  witii  Waldrade,  calculating  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  the  synod  convened  by  the  pope  at  Metz  for 
the  new  investigation  of  the  matter,  entirely  subservient  to  his  own 
will.  He  so  arranged  it  by  his  intrigues  that  none;  but  Iiotharingian 
bishops,  by  presents  or  threats  made  dependent  on  himself  ^  met  at  the 
council  in  863.;  and  the  two  archbishops,  Thietgaud  of  Triers,  and 
Gunther  of  Cologne,  who  from  the  first  had  been  humble  instruments 
of  the  king  in  the  whole  of  this  affair,  had  the  direction  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  papal  legates  had  also  been  won  over  to  his  interests  by 
bribery.  Thus  the  decision  of  the  synod  turned  out  according  to  the 
king's  wishes.  They  drew  up  for  the  pope  a  respectful  report  of  their 
decrees ;  and  urged  perhaps  by  some  misgivings  of  conscience,  th^se 
two  archbishops  repaired  in  person  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  favorable  reception  of  their  decision.  But  the  object  which  Nicholas 
had  in  view  was  not  simply  to  uphold  the  authority  of  his  papal  pri- 
macy, which  indeed  was  in  this  case  disputed  by  neither  party,  but  to 
use  this  authority  for  the  protection  of  a  holy  law,  and  in  iehalf  <rf  jus- 

*  See  his  tract  written  expressly  on  this  '  Qnos  vel  benefioiis  rcl  minii  jam  ad 

anbject  yptmn  snnm  deflexerat,  sa^e  tlie  pope  in 

'  See  ep.  22.  ad  epUcopos  Galliae  et  Ger-  hiB>55tli  letter,  to  king  I^wia  of  Gennanj. 

maaiae,  L  c.  f.  237.  Hardnin.  T.  Y.  f.  2S8. 
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tice  and  innocence.  At  a  sjnod  held  at  Borne  m  >the  same  year,  he 
decided,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  convened  at  Metz,  which  council  had  presumed  to  anti- 
cipate the  final  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  impertinentlj  violated  the 
prditances  of  the  apostolic  chair,  were  null  and  void ;  that  such  an 
assembly,  &voring,  the  cause  of  a4ulterers,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  synod ;  ^  that  the  two  archbishops,  as  men  who  had  un- 
righteously trampled  on  the  apostolical  ordinances  and  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  deposed  from  their  episcopal  offices,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  any  priestly  function.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  who  had  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  those  foolish  proceedings,^  should  be  pardoned 
only  on  conditio^  that,  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  delegates,  they 
testified  their  repentance  ^  and  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolical  chair,  from  which  they  had  received  the  episcopal  dignity.^ 
The  two  archbishops,  however,  considered  this  sentence  of  the  pope 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  larger  synod  composed  of  metro- 
politans, before  which  they  should  have  been  cited,  and  where  their 
defence  should  have  first  been  heard,  as  an  act  of  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary will.  They  inspired  the  mind  of  Lothaire's  brother,  the  em- 
peror Lewis  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  violent  indignation,  by  complaining  of  the  grievous  insult  done  to 
the  envoys  of  that  prince,  in  their  own  persons.  He  marched  with 
his  army  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  pope  to  retract 
his  sentence,  or  at  any  rate  of  vindicating  the  injured  honor  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  But  the  pope,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  and  of  the  divine  call  in  obedience  to  which  he  had  acted, 
would  neither  allow  himself  to  be  terrified,  nor  consent  to  make  the 
slightest  concessions.  He  decreed  a  general  fast  and  a  penitential 
procession,  that  the  ALnighty  might  be  entreated  to  inspire  the  em- 
peror with  a  right  disposition  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. The  procession  was  disturbed  by  the  rude  soldiery,  and  the  pope 
obliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  spent 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  fasting.  Here  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue.  The  unruffled  dignity  which  he  preserved,  in  the  consciousness 
of  maintaining  a  holy  cause  and  of  obeying  a  divine  call,  would  natu- 
rally prove  victorious  over  rude  force,  governed  only  by  passion.  The 
conscience  of  those  who  were  acting,  not  by  any  fixed  principles,  but 
only  by  the  impulse  of  momentary  excitement  would  easily  be  terrified 
by  any  concurrence  of  circumstance^  which  they  interpreted  as  tokens 
of  tiie  divine  anger.  A  soldier,  who,  in  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  disturbance  of  that  reli^ous  procesaon,  had  dashed  in  pieces  a 
cross  borne  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  sud- 

'^  Nee  Tocari  synodom,  sed  tanqnam  adal-  sns  Christ    Quidam  sibi  peritnra  sen  tex<> 

teris  fiiYentem  prostibalam  appellari  deoer-  icata  beneficia  sobtrahi  metaant,  pro  justi- 

nimas.  tia  qaidem  loqni  rennnnl;,  favere  antem 

'  Gesta  insania.  moecnis  tota  virtata  contendant  ac  per  hoo 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  wrote  to  the  btsh-  aetemis  beneflciu  jnsto  jndioe  deoemente 

ops  of  Lotharingia  (ep.  49,  f.  268).    Per-  privantnr. 

haps  the  evil  woald  alreadj  have  come  to  ^  XJnde  eos  prindpinm  episoopatns  som* 

aa  end,  if  some  of  them  had  not  looked  to  tbM  manifeftom  est 
Ifaflir  aim  thingt  mora  tihaa  to  tfaoeenf  Jo? 
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denly  died.  The  emperor  hiinself  was  attacked  with  a  fever.  By 
these  occurrences,  he  himself,  or  his  wife,  was  thrown  into  great  con* 
stemadon.  He  sent  her  away  to  the  pope,  and  became  reconciled 
with  him. 

Although  the  emperor  now  dropped  the  cause  of  the  two  archbishops^ 
yet  the  latter  by  no  means  gave  up  their  resistance.  They  published 
a  protest  against  the  pope's  sentence,  ai)d  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops,  wherein  they  declared  their  cause  to  be  one  which  in- 
volved the  interests  of  the  whole  hody.^  They  accused  him  of  aiming 
to  make  himself  lord  over  all.  They  declared  that,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  fellowship  of  the  whole  church,  they  would  not  admit 
the  pope  into  theirs.^  They  moreover  c(»mected  themselves  aftep. 
wards  with  the  patriarch  Photius  of  Constantinople,  tibe  latter  being 
involved'  in  a  quarrel  with  pope  Nicholas.^  But  although  the  two 
archbishops  might  adduce  in  their  defence  the  principles  of  the  okler 
constitution  of  the  church,  yet,  however  much  &vored  by  Hie  form  of 
right,  the  matter  of  it  was  too  decidedly  against  them  to  enable  theni 
to  succeed  in  contending  with  a  power  which  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  times,  by  a  principle  inherent  in  it,  was  more  and  more  determined 
to  favor.  When  Gunther  of  Cologne,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  inter- 
dict, continued  still  to  exercise  the  episcopal  fimctions,  this  appeared  to 
his  contemporaries  the  impious  act  of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  Gk}d.^  The  pope,  on  hearing  of  it,  .excluded  him,  and  all  who 
followed  him,  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  No  intercession  o( 
princes  and  bishops  could  prevail  on  Nicholas  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
sentence  which  he  had  pronoimced  on  the  two  prelates.  The  most  he^ 
would  allow  them  to  hope,  in  case  they  should  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the  wrong  they  had  done,  and  should  manifest  true  repentance,  was 
that  he  would  tLen  bestow  on  them  other  church  benefices.  But  he 
constantly  insisted  that  they  should  never  be  restored  to  their  episco 
pal  rank,  nor  ever  be  capable  of  administering  again  the  sacerdotal 
office.  The  Lotharingian  bishops  humbly  sued  the  pope  for  pardon, 
which  he  granted,  severely  reproving  them  at  the  same  time  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty  as  pastors,  and  imputing  it  to  their  fault  that  Lo- 
thaire's  impiety  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme.  Lothaire  sought 
in  vain  to  wm  the  pope  by  professions  of  submission.  He  offered  to 
come  himself  to  Rome  for  me  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct  per- 
sonally before  him.  But  Nicholas  declared,  tiiat  he  could  not  appear 
before  him  so  stained  as  he  was  with  sin.  He  ought  not  to  attempt 
it ;  for  he  could  neither  be  received  with  honor  at  Bome,  nor  return 
back  with  honor  to  his  home.<    He  required  absolutely,^  that  Lothaire 

^  Nee  nostrae  Yilitatis  personam  attend-  '  See  below, 

estesj  Bed  omnem  nostii  oidinis  nniTereita-  *  In  the  lUmve  cited  Annals,  f.  465 :  Ws- 

tenif  cui  vind  inferre  conam,  prae  oculis  saa  oelebrare  et  aacram  chrisma  conficere 

habentea.   See,  reapectbiffthia  whole  event,  ut  homo  sine  Deo  jpraesomsit 

die  continaatbn  of  the  Annales  Bertiniani  *  See  ep.  87,  to  Hinkmar  of  Rheima. 

te  P«rt8  Monnmentia  Hist.  Germ.  T.  L  £  *  See  ep.  S7,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Ger^ 

463.  mfttts,  and  Charles  the  Bald :  Cni  interdix- 

*  Te  ipsmn  in  commmiionem  nostram  imus,  et  omnino  interdidmns  nt  iter  talia 

recipere  nolnmns,  conteati  totina  eccleaiae  qnalis  mmc  est  non  arripiatp  eo  quod  Bo- 

vtaloniiwpvatetoottlHDiMl^l 
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should  in  the  first  place  abstam  from  his  ^criminal  .connection  with  Wal« 
drade ;  that  he  should  send  her  to  Rome,  that  she  might  there  be  con- 
demned to  a  suitable  church  penance,  and  that  he  should  receive  and 
^at  Thietberga  aa  his  lawful  wife.  Nor  did  he  suffer  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  any  pretended  compUances,  or  rest,  till  in  the  year  865 
Thietberga  was  given  over  by  a  papal  legate  to  Lothaire,  in  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  majority  of  his  nobles,  when  he  received  her  and  promised 
on  his  oath,  that  he  would  treat  her  for  the  future  as  his  lawful  wife 
and  queen.  Waldrade  was  required  to  accompany  the  legate  to  Bome, 
but  was  seized  aiad  carried  off  during  the  journey.  Lothaire's  wick- 
edness, devised  a  new  expedient  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust.  By 
ill-treatment  he  reduced  Thietberga  to  such  a  strait,  that  with  her  own 
band,  and,  as  she  said,  altogether  of  her  own  accord,  she  wrote  to  the 
pope,  declaiing  that  her  marriage  with  Lothaire  had  never  been  a  valid 
one ;  that  Waldrade  was  Lothaire's  lawful  wife ;  and  expressing  her 
resolution  to  consecrate  herself  from  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  chastity. 
But  even  by  this  the  pope  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  balked.  He 
replied  to  Thietberga  in  a  letter  written  with  much  dignity  ,>  "  That  he 
could  not  believe  what  she  affirmed,  since  it  was  confuted  by  the.  re- 
ports which  he  had  received  from  all  pious  men  in  Germany  and 
France  about  the  ilttreatment  suffered  by  her ;  hence  he  had  long 
foreseen  that  she  would  write  to  him  thus.''  He  admonished  her  not  to 
suffer  herself  by  any  fear  or  force  to  be  compelled  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
bat  to  continue  steadfast  and  unshaken  in  testifying  the  truth.  Should 
she  die  for  confessing  that,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  martyrdom ;  for 
as  Christ  is  the  truth,  it  might  be  certainly  affirmed,  ijiat  whoever  dies 
for  the  truth  dies  for  Christ.  For  himself,  he  said  he  cotdd  not  permit 
so  great  a  cnme  to  strike  root,  which  if  it  were  not  utterly  extirpated, 
must  redound  to  the  ruin  of  many.  If  he  let  this  thing  go,  it  would 
oome  to  that  pass,  that  every  husband,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  dislike 
his  lawful  wife,  would,  compel  her  by  Ul-treatment  to  declare  the  mar- 
riage contract  mvalid,  and  herself  guilty  of  any  crime,  which  might 
be  conjured  up  against  her.'.  But  he  also  gave  her  to  understand, 
that  she  need  have  no  fears  for  her  life  ;  for  Lothaire  would  know  for 
certainty,  that  if  he  dared  commit  so  abominable  a  crime,  or  to  plot 
against  her  life  in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  would  by  so  doing  only  pre< 
pare  the  way  for  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  But  even 
should  she  die,  Lothaire  should  never  be  allowed  to  marry  the  adul- 
teress Waldrade.  '^  Be  sure  of  one  thmg — said  he  to  her  —  that  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  that  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  adulterers, 
neither  will  we  endure,  nor  will  the  iholv  church  allow  it  to  happen, 
&at  Lothaire  shall  go  unpunished,  should  he  ever  venture,  after  your 
decease,  to  take  Waldrade  again  to  himself.3  Kor  could  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  x>f  the  church,  permit  Thietberga  to  take  the  vow  of 

and  ep.  55,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Gennans:  '  Bed  nos — lays  the  pope  ^-- tales  fWni- 

8i  contra  propositum  nostnim  forte  pra/e«  dea  praecavere  debemos,  et  ne  proficianti 

snmserit,  minime  qua  capit  honestate  yd  in  ipso  novitads  eoi^nm  principio  detraa« 

hie  snscipietnr  vel  hinc  profecto  regredietnr.  care. 

*  £p.  48.                                           -  '  Unnm  tamen  fldto,  qnoniam  nee  dm 
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diastity,  except  in  case  both  tha  mrea^  of  their  own  free  accord^ 
came  to  the  same  resolution."  —  If,  after  all,  the  pope  found  it  im- 
possible to  force  Lothaire  to  the  fulfibnent  of  his  duty  towards  his 
lawful  wife,  still  it  had  an  important  influence  on  the  moral  concUtion 
of  the  age,  that  by  his  means  a  check  was  put  to  public  scandals,  and 
a  just-  respect  created  for  the  sanciiiy  of  ihe  laws.  The  same  teal 
for  maintaining  inviolate  the  marriage  relation,  was  likewise  shown  by 
the  pope  in  other  cases.^ 

In  still  another  contest,  where  the  pope  was  brou^t  into  collision 
with  the  most  important  defender  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  freedcnn, 
and  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  he  came  oflf  yictorious*  This  was 
an  affair,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  governed  by  the  inte- 
rests of  the  papal  primacy,  which  inclined  him  to  &vor  the  appellaats, 
than  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  innocence  ;  and  he  was  here  brou^t 
into  conflict  with  a  man  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  the  wretched 
Lothaire,  with  a  man  who  contended,  and  that,  too,  with  great  energy 
and  firmness,  for  principles.  This  was  Hinkmar,  archlnshop  of  Rheims. 
Hinkmar,  at  a  synod  held  in  Soissons,  A.  D.  863,  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  upon  bishop  Bothad,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  variance.  Rothad  was  accused  of  trespassing,  in  various  ways, 
upon  the  metropolitan  rights  of  his  superior,  and  of  many  violations  of 
pastoral  duty.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  accusations  of  Hinkmar,  a  passionate  and  ambitious  man,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  unimpeachable  evidence  against  a  bishop  who  was 
his  subordinate.  Rothad  appealed,  it  is  true,  to  the  pope ;  and  his 
appeal  had  been  recognized ;  but  it  was  affirmed,  though  not  admitted 
by  Rothad,  that  by  a  subsequent  step  he  had  taken  back  that  appeal, 
and  chosen  the  b^ops  themselves  for  his  judges,  so  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  respecting  judges  chosen  by  the  defendant 
himself,  no  further  appeal  was  admissible.  The  synod  made  report 
of  their  proceedings  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  pope,  and  requested 
him  to  confirm  them.  But  Nicolaus  declined  doing  this,  till  he  should 
have  examined  fiirther  into  the  matter,  many  other  bishops  having 
already  interceded  for  Rothad.  He  insisted  that  either  Hinkmar 
should  at  once  restore  Rothad  to  his  office,  upon  his  acknowledging 
that  he  had  done  wrong ;  or  that  Rothad,  in  pursuance  of  his  appeal, 
should  come  to  Rome,  and  Hinkmar  personally,  or  by  delegates,  there 
present  the  charges  he  had  against  hfan.  The  pope  carried  his  point 
so  far  as  this,  that  Rothad,  in  the  year  864,  came  to  Rome  and 
handed  over  to  him  his  defence.  There  he  remained  nine  months ; 
and  as  no  accuser,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  invitation,  appeared 
against  him,  the  pope  declared  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed 
against  him  invalid ;  and  Rothad,  who  returned  with  an  emphatic 
letter  of  the  pope  to  the  king  and  to  the  archbishop,  was,  without  a 
word  of  opposition,  reinstated  in  his  office. 

neceadem  sancta  ecclesia,  Deo  anctore,    decedente,  dimittet  omnibus  modis  impa* 
Qui  adtalteros  judicabit,  Lotharinm,  si  Wal-    nitam. 

dradam  quandoque  resomserit,  etiam  te        '  As  in  die  afiieur  of  Ingeltnid  and  of 

the  count  Boso. 
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Still  more  ioaportaBt  thaa  the  imiaodiate  object  here  gained,  was 
the  manner  m  which  it  was  efiected.  That  it  would  have. been  rig|it 
in  the  pope  to  order  a  new  investigation  of  Bothad's  cause,  in  caae 
tiie  latter  had  persevered  in  his  appeal,  was  a  point  on  which  Hmk- 
mar  and  the  French  bishops  certcunlj  did  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
Thej  sinqply  maintained,  that  his  appeal  had  been  withdrawn  by  a 
later  step  which  he  had  taken.  This  Bothad  denied ;  and  on  this 
ground  Nicholas  may  have  considered  himself  justified,  on  a  principle 
generallj  acknowledged,  to  bring  the  cause  befi>re  his  own  tribunal. 
Bat  it  was  upon  other  principles  that  he  -chiefly  defended  the  legality 
of  his  procedure,  and  it  was  other  principles  which  he  purposely  made  ' 

prominent.     He  affirmed  that,  even  if  the  supposition  were  correct,  I 

on  which  the  bishops  here  proceeded ;  even  if  Bothad  had  not  ap- 
pealed, still  they  were  not  warranted,  unless  they  had  received  ple- 
nary power  for  that  purpose  from  the  pope,  to  judge  a  bishop.  Assu- 
redly the  afikirs  of  the  bishops,  if  any  whatever,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  causae  majores^  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  pope.^  The 
principles  on  which  Nicholas  proceeded  were  the  following,  which  | 

flowed  immediately  out  of  his  idea  of  the  papacy.     The  care  of  th^  ! 

whole  church,  winch  is  cpmmitted  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
passes  through  all  the  divers  organs,  which  form  the  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  back  to  the  pope.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  metropoUtans,  if  they  might  act  indo- 
pendently  of  the  pope  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  as  pro- 
nouncing definitive  sentence  upon  a  bishop  ?  The  pope  here  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Why  should  not  their 
affiurs  belong  to  the  class  of  causae  majores,  since  they  occupy  the 
most  important  position  in  the  church, —  are  pillars  in  the  house  of 
God  ?  The  metropolitans,  in  truth,  did  not  constitute  a  distmct  and 
separate  order  in  the  church ;  and  as  certainly,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  pope  alone  to  judge  Hwm^  so  certainly  did  it  belong  to 
him  alone  to  judge  bishops.  The  pope  has  to  care  for  the  whole 
church,  hence  also  for  all  its  individual  members,  even  for  the  laity. 
This  might  suffice  to  show,  that  the  pope  was  authorized  to  bring 
before  hi?  own  judicature  all  a&irs  whatsoever,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient.  And  we  perceive  here,  how  the  bishops  them- 
selves, in  things  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  no  very  great  impor- 
tance, contributed,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  imlimited  papal  monarchy,  by  occ£)sioning  or  suffering  that 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  business,  which  could  be 
made  u^e  of  as  an  unanswerable  authority  to  establish  all  its  claims. 
The  pope,  for  example,  appealed  to  the  fJEkct,  that  almost  every  day, 
laymen,  either  of  their  own  impulse,  or  sent  by  the  bishops.,  came  from 
different  countries  to  Borne,  to  receive  a  definitive  judgment  from  Ihe 
highest  spiritual  tribunal,  and  that  by  this  tribunal  absolution  was 

*  £.  g.  in  the  letter  to  the  French  hish-  vos  decretalia  efferri  statnta  et  episeapofli- 

om,  with  which  he  sent  Rothad  back  to  in  consnltia  nobis  deponere  nollo  modo 

France.    Etsi  sedem  ^pofitolicam  nallat»<  deboistis.    HardiiiB.  T.  V.  f.  591. 
nets  appellajsset,  contra  tot  taoMiH  e^tanta 
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either  ^ven  or  denied  them.i  The  pope  then  argaed  aminori  ad 
majus :  How  absurd,  that  when  you  yourselves  send  the  most  trifling 
causes  in  the  church  to  the  pope,  for  his  decision;  you  should  reserve 
the  bishops,  the  most  important  members  of  the  churcfh,  for  your  own 
6ourts  alone.« 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  pope,  if  he  did  not  find  more  than  they  contamed  in  the 
older  records  of  the  church  (as  undoubtedly  he  did),  had  only  to  cite 
the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  and  these  he  cited 
flj)undantly.  The  French  bishops,  who  would  have  concerned  them- 
selves no  further  about  the  matter,  had  the  pope  cited  these  decretals 
on  any  other  occasion,  now  became  suspicious,  because  these  decretals 
were  employed  to  establish  that  which  was  contrary  to  their  own 
church  intei^sts.  They  looked  into  their  codex  canonum  (tiieir 
uncorrupted  Dionysian  Collection),  and  foimd  in  it  no  such  laws. 
This  difficulty  they  made  known  to  the  pope.^  But  the  pope  affirmed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  decrees  ot  the  popes  must  be  admitted, 
whether  they  were  to  be  found  in  that  collection  or  not.  He  here  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  which  the  bishops  might  easily 
detect,  since  their  difficulty  related  simply  to  the  question,  —  though 
they  may  not  have  been  so  clearly  aware  of  it  themselves*,  —  whether 
those  decrees  really  proceeded  irom  the  popes,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Nicholas  could  turn  to  still  better  advantage  their  own  logical 
inconsistency  and  incapacity  for  critical  investigations,  in  matters  not 
touching  their  own  immediate  interests ;  since  he  was  able  to  say, 
that  they  themselves  had  oftentimes  cited,  in  their  ietters,  those 
very  decretals,  when  they  could  make  them  subservient  to  their  own 
purposes.*  , 

Nicholas  was  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the  papacy  was  to  be  tbd 
foundation  pillar  of  the  theocracy,  on  which  the  weal  of  the  whole 
Christian  community^  in  church  and  state,  must  repose;  so  that  it 
must  be  the  interest  of  all  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  apostolical  see. 
^'  How. could  it  be  possible ^- h,e  writes  to  king  Charles  the  Bald  of 
France^  —  for  us,  if  occasion  required  it,  to  do  anything  for  the 
advancement  of  your  kingdom,  or  of  the  churches  of  your  kingdom, 
or  to  |iffi)rd  you  any  f>rotection  against  your  adversaries,  if  you,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  your  government,  should  suffer  those  privileges  to  be 
curtailed,  by  means  of  which  your  ancestors  attained  to  every  ii^ 
crease  of  tiieir  dignity,  and  to  all  their  glory  ?''^    An  incidental 

'  li&ici,  quos  paene  qnotidie  cum  vcstris  fragori  conspiciant,  illis  indifTercnter  utan- 

et  sine  vestris  epistolis  ad  dlscutiendos  et  tor  et  solum  nunc  ad  imminndonem  po- 

jodicandos  suscipimos,  et  discussos  vel  ju-  testads   sedis   apostolicae   et  ad  saoium 

moatos  vel  absolutos  dimittimus.  angmcntum  priviligiorum  minus  accepta 

'  *  Absurdum  est  enim,  ut  laicos  quosque  esse  perhibeant  nam  nonnnlla  coram  scrip- 

et  mlnimos,  qui  sunt  in  ecclesiis  vestris,  ta  penes  nos  habentar,  quae  non  solum 

nostro  mittatis  judlcandos  judicio  et  adda-  quorumcunque    Romanoram   pontificum, 

tLs    quoddiano   labori,  et   episcbpos,  qui  verum  etiam  prioram  decreta  in  snis  can- 

praecipna  ecclesiae  membra  sunt,  vestrae  sis  praefeire  noscontnr. 

aabdads  deliberadonis  arbitrio.  *  £p.  90.     , 

*  Haud  ilia  decretalia  in  toto  codids  ca-  '  Quibus.nsi  patres  vestri  omne  snarom 

nonum  corpore  conUneri  deseripta.  dignitatum  ^icrementam  <nnnemqiie  gkh 

^  Com  ipsi,  ubi  suae  intendoni  haec  suf-  riam  perceptennt. 
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remade  of  this  sort  ^ves  us  an  inflight  into  iiie  connection  of  ideas  m 
the  pope's  mind,  and  hints  to.  us  what  extent  of  power  he  attributed 
to  the  popes,  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  political  matters. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  had  in  mind  here  the  regal  dignity,  of  Tipin, 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne.  The  privileges  of  the  Roman 
church — says  he. —  lire  the  remedy  against  all  the  evils  of  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  —  they  are  the^  weapons  against  all  the  attacks  of  wickedr 
ness,  the  means  of  protection  for  the  priests  of  the  Lord,^  and  for  iU 
who  are  in  authority,  as  well  as  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  oppressed 
by  those  in  authority.^  As  reference  had  been  made  to  the  princi{de 
of  the  Roman  law,  according  to  which  there  couldbe  no  appeal  from 
judges  chosen  by  the  person  accused  ;  he  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  his  theocratical  standing-point,  that  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  which  the  church  had  often  employed  against 
heretics  and  tyrants,  were  not,  indeed  to  be  rejected  ;  but  they  mxtai 
be  subordinated,  however,,  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  .could  iix  no 
case  decide  against  them.^  He  wrote  to  the  bishops,  that  it  was  fi)r 
their  own  interest,  to  see  tl^at  these  privileges  were  maintained ;  for 
what  happened  to-day  to  Rothad,  might  happen  to  any  other  one  of 
ihem  to-morrow,  and  where  then  would  they  find  protection  ?3 

When  archbishop  Hinkmar  asked  l^m  to  confirm  their  privileges  to 
the  Frank  churches,  he  reminded  him,  that  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Romish  churchy  all  others  which  proceeded  from  the  latter,  must  fall.^ 
Thus  in  fact  no  branch  of  the  papal  theocratic  monarchy,  whether  in 
relation  to  spiritual  or  secular  matters,  could  unfold  itself  at  any  later 
period,  which  had  not  been  already  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
papacy,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  a  Nioolaus. 

The  successor  of  this  pope,  Hadrian  II,  who  attained  to  the  papal 
dignity  in  867,  zealously  contended,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  but  not  with  the  same  success.  So  much  the  louder,  therefore, 
could  that  powerful  defender  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  Hinkmar  of  Rheims,  let  his  voice  be  heard.  When, 
in  the  year  869,  king  .Lothaire  II.  died,  againdt  whom,  down  to  his 
death,  Hadrian,  like  lus  predecessor,  had  maintained  the  rigid  sevei> 
ity  of  the  judge,  his  brother,  the  emperor  Lewis  II,  ought  to  have 
been  his  legal  heir.  But  his  undo,  king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France, 
took  advan^ge  of  the  unfavorable  political  situation  of  Lewis,  to  make 
himself  ma$pn^  of  the  countries  of  the  deceased  Lothaire.  He  was 
acknowledged  king  by  a  number  of  Lotharingian  bishops,  and  crowned 
by  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  presence  of  a  convocation  held  at  Metz. 
Pope  Hadrian  declared  strongly  ag^t  this  illegal  proceeding,  and 
threatened  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  church  against  the  king, 

^  FriTilegia  Patri  anna  snnt  contra  om-  licis,  apostolicis  atqne  canonids  decreta 

nes  impetus  pravitatum,  et  mnnimenta  at-  quibns  post  ponenda  sunt,  nuUom  posse 

que   docamenta  Domini,  sacerdotom   et  inferre  praejudicium  asseramos. 
omnium  prorsus,  qui  in  sablimitate  consis-        '  L.  c.  fol.  258. 

tnnt,  uno  cunctorum,  qui  ab  eisdem  potes-        *  Vid.  ep.  28.  foL  248.    Qnomodo  roco 

tatibus  diversis  afficiuntur  incommodis.  privilegia  tua  stare  poterunt,  si  ita  priyile- 

'  £p.  32.  Ad  episcopos  synod.  Silyai^  ^a  ilia  cessentur, jper  quae  toa  pnyilegia 


tensia.    Quod  leges  imperatorum  eyange-    mitium  iumsisse  noscnntnr. 
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if  he  did  not  restore  back  to  his  nephew  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had 
been  so  wrongftdiy  deprived.  He  called  upon  ^e  nobles  and  bishops 
of  France,  particularly  Hinkmar,  to  exhort  him  to  make  restitution. 
Sut  king  Charies  paid  as  Uttle  respect  as  did  his  bishops,  to  these  rep- 
resentations. After  dividing  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  Louis  of 
Germany,  he  was  left  still  more  secure  in  its  possession.  Incensed  at 
this  contempt  shown  to  his  papal  authority,  Hadrian  repeated  his  rep- 
resentations in  a  still  fiercer  tone.  He  siBverely  reprimanded  the 
French  bishops,  and  particularly  archbishop  Hinkmar.  He  bade  the 
latter,  if  the  king  did  not. reform,  to  avoid  all  fellowship  with  him,  on 
pain  of  an  excommunication  which  should  light  upon  himself.  He 
threatened  that  he  would  himself  come  to  France.  The  archbishop 
Hinkmar  upon  this  issued  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which,  under  another 
name,  he  told  him  many  bold  truths.  He  quoted  to  the  pope  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  by  the  nobles. of  the  spiritual  and 
secular  orders,  who  were  assembled  at  Rlieims,  when  he  commilmicated 
to  them  the  pope's  declarations.  This  procedure  —  they  said-'— was 
an  unheard  of  thing.  Quite  differently  had  earlier  popes  and  other 
eminent  bishops  acted.  They  had  never  renounced  feDowship  even 
with  heretical,  ap6state,  tyrannical  princes,  where  it  was  still  necessary 
to  maintain  it.  But  their  prince  was  not  such  a  person.  He  was  a 
Catholic,  desirous  of  remaining  in  peace  with  the  church, -and  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  every  charge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  of  the  state.  And  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  due  to  a 
king,  he  had  not  even  been  accused  and  informed  of  his  crime,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  of  the  state,  and  as  was  required  in 
the  case  of  every  freeman  in  these  countries.  They  reminded  him  of 
that  which  had  been  done  by  the  older  French  monarchs,  not  by  apos- 
tolical fiilminations,  but  by  brave  conduct  in  the  church ;  how  they 
had  delivered  the  church  of  Rome  from  its  enemies  in  Italy  ;  but  how, 
when  Gregory  IV.  came  into  France,  peace  had  thereby  been  disturbed, 
and  the  pope  was  forced  to  return  back  to  Borne,  not  with  becoming 
honor  as  his-  predecessors  had  done  *  —  a  hint,  no  doubt,  at  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  pope  had  reason  to  expect,  should  he  carry  his 
project  of  visiting  France  into  execution.  They  appealed  to  the  tosti- 
monies  of  secular  writings,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  ac- 
quired and  preserved  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  ^  by  the  ful- 
ftiinations  of  the  pope  or  the  bishops ;  and  they  appeallalo  holy  writ, 
where  it  is  said,Ts.  22:  29,  "  The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,'  and  by  him 

?rinces  rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth ; "  Pro  v.  8: 
6,  "  And  he  giveth  the  kingdom  to  whomsover  he  will ; "  Dan.  4;  17, 
"  By  the  hands  of  angels  and  of  men  whom  he  employs  as  his  ministers." 
And  though  we  may  object  to  them —  says  Hinkmar  —  that  which  is 
written  in  James  iv. :  "  Your  sinful  passions  are  the  causes  of  wars, 
which  you  wage  for  the  sake  of  temporal  glory  ;  if  ye  prayed  devoutly 
to  the  Lord,  he  would  bestow  on  you  all  earthly  goods  needed  for  your 
use,  and  along  with  these  everlasting  blessings."     For  the  very  rea- 

>  Etipse  papa  cam  tali  honore  sicut  decaerat,^  siii  antecessores  feceront,  Bomam  non 
'rediit 
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BOH  iha^  it  is  the  Lord  T?bo  distributes  kingdoms,  there  is  need  of 
praying  to  him ;  —  and  -when  we  appeal  to  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  to  all  this  they  reply : 
ttien  by  your  prayers  alone  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  Normans 
and  other  enemies,  and  seek  not  protection  from  us.  But  if  t/ou 
would  have  from  us  the  protection  of  the  sword,  as  we  would  have  the 
help  of  your  prayers,  say  to  the  pope,  as  he .  cannot  be  at  once  king 
and  bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  regulated,  as  they  were  boimd  to 
do,  the  relations  of  the  church,  and  not  those  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  business  of  princes,'  so  let  him  not  order  us  to  have  for  our  king 
one  who  lives  so  remote  that' he  could  not  defend  us  against  the  sudden 
and  Irequent  attacks  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  let  him  not  wish  to 
make  slaves  of  us  Franks,  since  his  predecessors  laid  no  such  yoke  on 
our  predecessors,  nor  could  we  bear  it,  we  who  hear  it  stands  written 
in  holy  writ,  that  we  must  fight  to  the  death  for  our  freedom  and  birth- 
rights And  if  a  bishop  excommunicates  a  Christian  contrary  to  law, 
he  deprives  himself  of  the  power  to  bind,  but  cannot  deprive  any  man 
of  eternal  life,  who  is  not  already  deprived  of  it  by  his  sins.  *  It  be- 
comes not  a  bishop  to  deny  a  Christian  who  has  not  shown  himself  in- 
capable of  reformation,  his  name  of  Christian,  not  on  account  of  his 
sins,  but  on  account  of  the  investment  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  to 
give  over  to  the  devil  one  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  by  his  suffer-  , 
ings  and  his  blood  from  the  power  of  the  devil.*  We  cannot  possibly 
believe  a  pope,  who  declares  we  can  participate  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  receiving  the  earthly, long 
whom  he  may  please  to  give  us»  In  his  own  name,  Hinkmar  said  to 
the  pope,  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  refuse  all  fellowship  with 
his  prince,  without  injury  both  to  his  own  soul  and  to  his  diocese.  He 
reminded  the  -pope  of  what  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
older  church  fathers,  respecting  the  mixture  of  the  bad  and  the  good 
in  the  present  learthly  condition  of  the  church,  about  the  sifting  process 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  obedience  which  every, 
Christian  x)wes  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  the  hmits  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power — how  even  Christ  paid  the  tribute- 
money,  and  commanded  to  give  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
He  therefore  begged  the  pope,  not  to  bid  him  do  that  which  must  inev- 
itably tend  to  engender  a  schism  betwixt  the  episcopal  authority  and 
Ae  regal  power,  betwixt  the  church  and  the  state,  which  could  not 
easily  be  removed  again  without  injury  to  religion  and  to  the  church ; 
and  he  concluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  pope  would  receive 
this  humble  representation  with  the  same  good  will,  with  which  the 
first  of  the  apostles  not  only  suffered  himself  to  be  corrected  for  his 

'  Quia  rex  et  episcopas  simul  esse  non  earn  non  tollant     Et  non  oonvenit  uni 

potest,  et  sui  antecessores  ecdesiasticum  episcopo  dicere,  nt  Christianum,  qui  non  est 

ordinem,  qaod  saam  est^  et  non  rempabli-  incorrigibilia,  non  propter  propria  criniina» 

earn,  quod  regum  est^  disposnenint  sed  pro  terreno  regno  alicui  toUendo  vel 

'  ^t  si  aliquis  episcopus  aliquem  Chris-  acqmrendo  nomine  Christianitatis*  debeat 

tiannm  contra  le^m  excommnnicat,  sibi  privare  et  earn  cam  diabolocollocare,  quern 

potestatcm  ligandi  tollit,  et  nulli  vitam  ae-  Chris^tus  sua  morte  et  suo  sanguine  de  po- 

temam  potest  toUere.  si  sua  peccata  illi  te&tate  diaboli  venit  ledimere. 
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dissimulation  by  a  younger  apostle,  but  even  endeavored  to  satisfy  the 
doubts  expressed  by  his  subordinates,  and  to  explain  why  he  went  to 
tiie  uncircumcised  gentiles.^  These  words  are  aimed  without  doubt 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  wanted  to  rule  and 
decide  alope. 

Furthermore,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  sought  in  his  contest 
with  archbishop  Hinkmar,  to  establish  tiie  principle^  that  in  the 
causes  of  bishops  a  definitive  judicial  sentence  could  come  only  from 
the  pope.^  When  the  nephew  of  this  archbishop,  the  younger  Hink- 
mar, bishop  of  Laon,  had,  by  various  acts  of  arrogant  and  wanton  ca- 
price, violated  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  he  had  in  the  most  inso- 
lent manner  defied  the  authority  of  his  king  and  of  his  metropolitan, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  representations  to  take  the  course 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  he  was  deposed  from  his  ofiSce  by  a  sy- 
nod held  at  Douzi  in  871,  The  younger  Hinkmar,  however,  was  - 
buoyed  up  by  the  confidence  that  he  need  recognize  no  other  than  the 

Epe  as  bos  judge.  He  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  synod  as  a 
jal  tribunal,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  and  supported  his  protesta- 
tions by  various  proofs  taken  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals. 
Yet  the  synod  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  embarrassed  by  that  circum- 
stance ;  they  acted  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  and  they 
afterwards  sent  their  proceedings  to  the  pope,  allowing  him,  conforma- 
bly to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  a  right  of  revision.  But 
Hadrian  pronounced  that  the  sentence  of  the  synod  was  rendered  null 
by  the  younger  Hinkmar's  appeal ;  he  required  that  he,  together  with 
his  accusers,  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  that  the  cause  might  be  examr 
ined  anew  by  a  Soman  synod.  .  Thereupon,  however,  king  Charles  the 
Bald  issued  a  letter  couched  in  very  strong  language,«in  which  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  pen  of  Hinkmar,  against  the  pretensions  and  ];e\ 
preaches  of  the  pope.  "  The  pope  should  understand  —  he  wrote  ^ 
that  the  French  kings  had  ever  been  held  the  lords  of  their  country, 
not  the  vicegerents  of  bishops.  But  what  hell  was  that,  wluch  had 
nevertheless  given  birth  to  a  law — a  law  that  ootild  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  it  was  such  as  no  Christian  and  no 
pagan  had  ever  expressed  —  that  the  king  appointed  of  Ciod,  that  he 
whom  God  had  armed  with  the  two^dged  sword  to  punish  the  guilty 
and  to  protect  the  innocent,  should  not  be  allowed  to  judg^  a  criminal 
in  his  own  state,  but  must  send  him  to  Rome."^  The  pope  now 
yielded  so  far  as  to  send  the  king  a  new  letter,  composed  in  far  gentler 
language,  the  whole  drift  and  intention  of  which  was  to  pacify  him. 
This  quarrel  was  of  no  slight  importance,  inasmuch  as  Hinkmar  the 
archbishop  was  thereby  led  to  expound  and  defend  the  principles  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  law,  against  the  new  code  grounded  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical monarchy  of  .the  papacy,  and  to  make  a  sharp, attack  for 

*  Et  hanc  meae  snbjectionis  hamillimam  i^&oere  ac  lenire  cnravit    See  this  remaiic^ 

snggestionem  ea  benignitate  snscipite,  quae  able  letter  of  Hinkmar  in  the  iecond  vbl- 

pnmns  apostolorum  non  solam  minoris  eai  nme  of  his  works. 

apoBtoU  redargutiorem  pro  simulatione  oas-N  *  0pp.  II.  Hincmar.  t  706. 

cepit  yerum  et  minorum  suorum  quaes-  •  I<.  c.  f.  709.' 
tionem}  cur  ad  praoputiaUM  intraverit,  sat- 
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Ihe  first'  time  on  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  themselves.  In  his 
oontroversial  writing  against  his  nepliew,  Hinkmar  distinguishes  the 
universal  and  immutable  laws  ^ven  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bj  the  general  councils,  and  valid  for  the  entire  church,  from 
such  afl  are  valid  only  for  particular  times,  and  for  particular  and  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  church.  No  individual,  not  even  a  pope,  can 
detei*mine  anything  in  cohtradiction  to  the  former.  By  them  all  other 
ordinances  And  determinations  are  to"  be  tried.  The  latter  may  stand 
in  contradiction  with  each  other,  and  cannot  all  of  them  possibly  be 
obeyed  at  once,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  different  and  changing  circumstances.  '  Hence  those  individ* 
ual  briefs  of  the  older  popes  should  be  received  indeed  with  especial 
respect,  but  ought  not  io  be  converted  into^  an  unchangeable  rule  of 
ecclesdastical  prescription.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  universally  valid  immutable  laws  of  the  church. 
Nothing  in  tiie  old  constitution  of  the  church  can  thereby  be  over* 
turned ;  but  the  maxim  must  here  be  applied :  Prove  all  tMngs,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.^  He  no  doubt  also  detected  the  marks  of  un- 
genuineness  in  those  decretals,  in  so  far  as  things  occurred  in  them 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  thQ  times  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  come ;  and  he  saw  with  indignation  what 
they  aimed  at,  and  what  they  must  bring  about,  if  they  wet^  adnutted. 
The  whole  church  would  be  reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  an  in- 
dividual man.  He  called  those  figmenta  compilata  (compiled  fictions), 
a  poisoned  cup  besmeared  with  honey,  —  because  the  ill-digested  dec 
cretala  bore  on  their  front  the  venerable  names 'of  the  old  bishops  of 
the  apostolic  chair.  He  compared  this  compilation  witii  the  forbidden 
•fmt,  which,  promising  our  first  parents  independent  equality  with  God, 
brought  on  ihem  a  miserable  bondage.  So— doubtless  he  would  say  ^ 
those  decretals  promise  the  bishops  full  freedom,  and  independence  of 
th&  metropolitans,  but  make  them  slaves  of  an  individual.'  And  ad- 
dressing the  bishops  as  if  in  the  .namie  of  the  younger  Hinkmar,^  he 
says :  *'  Cling  only  with  me  to  this  compilation,  and  defend  it,  and  you 
shall  owe  obedience  to  no  one  but  the  pope ;  and  you  shall  with  me 
destroy  the  order  of  God  in  the  community  and  the  different  grades 
in  the  episcopacy."  ^    But  an  energetic  opposition  of  this  sort,  which 

'  See  the  Opascnlam  55,  capitnldram  obtalit,  qaando  pomam  bonam  ad  vescen- 

adv.  Hincmar.  Laadamensem.  T.  II.  opp.  dam  et  pulchram  oculis  ostendit,  eisqae 

f.  413,  420,  456,  483.    Salva  reverentia  dixit ;  quaciinquc  comedcretis  ex  eo,  aperi- 

aedis  apostolicae  dico,  quia  0i  iUa^  quae  in  entar  ocuU  vestri  et  eritis  sicnt  Dii  scientes 

eisdem  epistoUs  oontinontar,  £t  snis  tempo-  bonom  et  malum,  et  (^uibus  promisit  divin- 

ribns  congrna  faerant,  lubseqaentibus  tern-  itatem,  tulit  immortalitatem  et  poUicens  li? 

poribits,  ita  nt  in  iis  continentnr,  omnia  et  beram  et  nulli  subjcctam  dcitatis  aeqaalita- 

in  simnl  costodiri  valerent,  patres  nostri  in  tern,  captidtatifl  iis  intalit  miseram  servi- 

conciUis  leges  mansnras  nsqne  in  saacnli  tntem,  quos  sibi  complices  fecerat  ad  ini- 

finem  non  conderent  qnitatem. 

*  L.  c.  f.  559  and  560.    Hoc  pocnlnm,  '  Et  si  forte  non  verbis,  rebos  tamen  qni- 

qnod  coi^edsti  ex  nominibos  sanctorum  btisdam  episcopis  persnadendo. 

apostolicae  sedis  pontiflcnm,  quasi  ad  ora  ^  Hanc  tenete  et  evendicate  mecum  com- 

meUe  oblitnm  et  mdiscrete  commixtum  de  pilationem  et  nulli  nisi  Romano  pontifid 

quo  tibi  commissos  clericos  potionasti,  et  debebids  subjectionem  et  dissipabitis  me- 

quod  qnibosdam  episcopis  obtulisti,  et  sata-  cum  Dei  ordinationem  in  communis  episco* 

nai  pnmis  parenwnu  nostris  in  paradise  palis  ordinis  discretam  sedUnis  dignitatwn. 
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howerer  was  not  carried  by  Hinkmar  into  critical  detaib^^  becaoae  Hob 
lay  too  remote  from  the  bent  of  &e  age,  could  be  of  no  avul  against 
these  decretals,  after  they  had  once  gained  A  current  authority  in  the 
church,^  and  consistency  in  the  application  of  these  principles  would 
necessarily  lead  continually  onward  from  one  step  to  another. 

It  was  fayorab]^  for  the  popes  who  struggled  for  the  realization  <^ 
these  principles,  that  while  they  themselves  were  inspired  by  one  inter- 
est, consistentiy  pursued  one  idea,  they  seldom,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
for  their  opponents  men  of  the  logical  consistency  and  firm  intellect 
of  a  Hinkmar.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  and  the  major  part  of 
ihe  bishops  were  governed  entirely  by  their  momentary  interests.  Thus 
king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  who  had  so  decidedly  supported 
archbishop  Hinkmar  in  his  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  in- 
duced, by  a  momentary  political  interest;  yielded  everytiung  to  pope 
John  YIII,  who,  in  the  year  872,  succeeded  Hadrian.  Deurous  of 
having  the  voice  of  the  pope  on  his  ^de  when  aspiring  after  the  impe- 
rial throne,  against  his  brother,  king  Lewis  of  Germany,  lie  not  only 
allowed  the  former  to  bestow  it  on  him  in  a  way  which  favored  the 
papal  pretensions  on  this  subject,  but  he  made  no  objections  to  the 
step,  when  the  pope  nominated  Anse^,  archbishop  of  Sens,  primate 
over  the  French  church,  and  apostolical  vicar,  whereby  was  conceded 
to  him  the  right  of  convoking  synods,  of  making  known  the  papal  ordi- 
nances to  the  other  bishops,  and  of  reporting  ecclesiastical  causes  to 
Rome.  As  by  this  arrangement  the  rights  of  all  metropolitans  were 
invaded,  Hinkmar  protested  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  tiie  bishops  of  Franoe,'  where  he  strenuously  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  metropolitans, '  grounded  in  the  universally, 
current  laws  of  the  church ;  and  led  by  his  influence,  the  bishops  de- 
clared, that  they  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  those  decretals  only 
80  far  as  should  be  found  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  metropob- 
tans  and  with  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church.  The  king  however  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  papal  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  this,  and  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  tenth  century,  fol- 
lowed a  very  disgraceful  period  for  the  papacy.  Borne  became  tiie 
seat  of  every  species  of  corruption.  The  influence  and  rivalship  <^ 
the  most  powerful  parties  attached  to  noble  Italian  fEonilies,  produced 
in  that  city  the  greatest  disturbatces,  ^here  there  was  no^  power  at 
hand  to  check  the  insolence  of  arbitrary  will,  and  prevent  inextricable 
confusion.  The  markgrave  Adelbert,  of  Tuscany,  combined  with  the 
vicious  Roman  women,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia,  acquired 
an  influence  which  operated  disastrously  even  on  the  election  of  iiie 
popes.    The  papal  throne  was  st^ed^th  crimes,^  which,' had  there 

^  In  direct  contrast  with  this,  is  the  criti-  '  Hinkmar  (1.  c.  f.  47& )  says  the  comttiy 

cal  skill  sabservient  to  a  dogmatic  interest,  was  foil  of  those  decretals, 

with  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Oottschal-  '  0pp.  T.  IL  f.  719. 

" ■  '  Thr 


kian  controversies,  the  defenders  of  the       ^  That  severe  censor  of  the  morals  of  flw 

cleicy,  Ratherins,  bishop  of  Veroni 
in  these  times  of  comption  wrote  fr 
own  observation,  speaks  of  the  ge 
oontemptos,  at  neminem  inveniTD 


Btrict  Angostinian  sjstem  disproved  the  clei^,  Ratherins,  bishop  of  Verona,  who 
genuineness  of  the  Hjjpomnesticon  attribn-  in  these  times  of  comption  wrote  from  hit 
ted  to  Angnstin.  own  observation,  speaks  of  the  genendis 
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beeii  the  least  su^cepiability  for  sacli  an  effect  in  the  spiiitaal  life»af 
iha  nations,  woujd  have  served  beyond  anything  else  to  deprive  the 
papal  dignity  of  the  sacred  character  with  which  it  had  been  invested. 
The  dominant  party,  grown  more  and  more  arrogant,  dared,  in  the 
year  956,  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  Octavian,  son  of  the  patrician 
Alberic,  a  youth  eighte^  years  old,  who  took  Ihe  name  of  John  XII.^ 
—  the  first  among  ttie  popes  that  altered  lus  name  to  a  more  ecclesdas- 
tical  form.  But  he  altered  nothing  in  the  vicious  life  which  he  had 
always  pursued.^  .  The  imperial  ttutme  of  Germany  was  the  first 
to  assist  in  delivering  the  Roman  church  from  these  abominar 
tions ;  and  the  unworthy  John  wa^  himself  compelled  to  serve  as  an 
instroment  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  •  He  had  invited 
the  German  king,  Otho  I,  to  assist  him  .against  his  enemies,  the  Ital- 
ian king  Berengar  11.  and  the  markgrave  Adelbert.  He  gave  CHho, 
in  the  year  962,  the  imperial  unction ;  but  aft^wards,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  formed  an  alliance  with  Otho'«  enemies.  Otho,. who  heard  <M>m- 
plaints  of  him  from  many  quarters,  first  remonstrated  with  him  by 
means  of  an  envoy.  Jolm  offered  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  pro- 
mised amendment ;  which,  however,  never  took  place.  Invited  by  the 
Bomans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  returned  to  Rome  with  an  army, 
and  the  pope  fled.  The  Bomans  having  sworn  that  they  would  uever 
elect  another  p<^  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  963,  in  the  church  of  ot.  Beter,  and 
here  many  grave  charges  were  variously  preferred  against  pope  John* 
Luitprand^  bishop  of  &emona,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  his 
times,  acted  as  interpreter  to  Ihe  emperor,  who  could  only  express  him- 
self in  the  German  language.    The  pope,  instead  of  complying  with 


raleam  cnratorem,'  a  Tilissimo  ati(]|ii&  ec- 
desi'ae  osqae  praestantissimtiTn,  a  laico  ns* 
due  ad  pontiHcem  pro  nefiwi  sammuml 
Deefab  trad  de  contempta  canonnm  d'Ach- 
erj  Spicileg.  T.  I.  p.  347.  And  the  same 
lilshop  now  speaks,  after  this,  of  the  fact, 
that  snch  was  the  een^ral  contempt  in, 
which  the  ecdcsiasticiQ  laws  were  held,  that 
a  person  w^o,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  had 
attained  to  a  spiritual  office,  and  porsued 
the  same  vicious  course  of  life  when  acler- ' 
gvman,  might  be  elevated  to  the  papal  dig- 
mty ;  and  when  such  a  pope  would  punish 
the  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in 
any  particular  case,  he  night  easily  be  re- 
minded of  his  own  greater  sins,  and  thus  be 
thrown  into  great  embarrassment  **  Pone 
onemtibet  forte  bigaraum  ante  dericatam, 
forte  In  clericata  exstitisse  lasdvum,  inde 
post  aacerdotinm  multinubum,  beilicosum, 
peijnram,  venatibns,  aucupiis,  aleae  vel 
ebriositate  obnoxinm,  expeti  qualibet  occa- 
none  ad  apostolatnm  Bonianae  illius  sedis. 
iste  igjxtnr  si  illegalitate  pnblica  forte  fnerit 
in  apostolica  sede  locatns,  quod  ntiqne  pa^ 
tienter,  nt  plurima,permittere  valet  loi^an- 
imis  Deus,  (^uem  si  ego  adiero,  veluti  injn- 
riatOB  ad  juris  ministrnm,  et  ille  nisns  injn- 
tiai  Tindicare  meas,  ei  apostolicae  aactori- 


tatis  miserit  literas,  nonne  ille-,  qui  me  tmn 
sacrilege  injnriavit,  sed  non  adeo,  ut  iste^ 
Deum  et  omnia  jura  tarn  divina  quam  ha» 
mana,— si  quidem  ille  me  homununculnm 
unum,  iste  totum  penitus  mundum,  ille 
unam  adulteravit  ecclesiam,  iste  eandem  et 
omnes  per  universnm  orbcm  difftisas,  — *-  gi 
md  causa  aliquid  ei  (tlie  violator  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical law)  durius  mandaverit,  nonne 
illico  ille  poteritei  rescribere  illud  de  evan* 
eelio  t  Quid  autem  vides  festucam  in  ocnlo 
fratrifl  tui,  trabem  autem,  quae  in  oculo  tno 
est  non  consideras  ?  "    L.  c  f.  349. 

*  The  corrupt  influence  of  female  su- 
premacy in  Rome,  and  the  name  Joannes, 
which  some  of  these  unworthy  popes  bore, 
may  perhaps  have  Aimished  some  occasion 
for  the  fabulous  le^nd  about  pope  Joan  in 
the  ninth  century  (855). 

'  An  eye  witness  of  the  moral,  corroption 
ia  Rome,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
comparison  of  his  statements  with  othcf 
descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Italy  in 
these  times,  can  hardlv  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration,  Luitprand,  pisbop  of  Cremona, 
says  in  his  wo»  De  rebus  miperatomm  et 
regum,  lib.  VI.  c  VL,  that  at  that  time  /th 
male  pQgruM  ought  to  be^  afraid,  to  visil 
Borne. 
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the  inyitation  to  come  and  defend  himself,  insolently  ventured  to 
threaten  th^  ban,-  which  decided  the  course  of  the  &jnod  with  regard 
to  him.  He  was  deposed ;  and  an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  good  standmg,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  VIII. 

If,  after  these  occurrences,  a  new  contest  with  the  papal  monarchy 
arose  in  any  quarter,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  the  abominations  which 
had  80  long  polluted  the  seat  of  the  papal  government  and  the  papacy 
itself,  had  exerted  any  important  influence  on  the  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  it.  Such  a  contest  arose  in  France,Tn  the  lime  of  pope  John  XV. 
In  the  French  church,  the  principles  of  eccledastical  freedom,  so  pow- 
erfully advocated  by.  archbishop  Hinkmar,  always  had  an  important 
party  in  their  favor.  Add  to  this,  that  at  that  time  a  tew  spiritual 
Ufe  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  teniii 
century.  In  particular,  men  like  Gerbert,  that  zealous  laborer  for  the 
advancement  and  diflFusion  of  science,  who  "Was  then  secretary  -and 
president  of  the  cathedral  school  attached  to  the  church  at  Rheims, 
and  Abbo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fleuiy;  had  united  their  efforts 
to  excite  a  new  sci^itific  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  France.  Thu9, 
through  a  small  number  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  Gerbert  formed  the 
centre,  was  'diffused  a  more  liberal  tone  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
would  not  suffer  the  condition  in  which  the  papacy  stood  at  Rome  in 
these  last  times,  to  pass  unnoticed.  An  occasion  was  soon  presented 
fer  this  party  to  appear  on  the  public  stage. 

Hugo  Capet,  who  had  made  tiimself  master  of  the  royal  government 
iti  France,  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lotharin- 
gia,  the  last  branch  of  the  Carolingian  family.  He  had  bestowed  on 
his  opponent's  nephew,  the  young  Amulph,  the  bishopric  of  Rheims^ 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  expecting  thereby 
to  gain  lum '  over  to  his  political  ihterests.  But  Amulph  was  after- 
wards suspected  of  having  treacherously  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  troops  of  duke  Charles.  Amulph  had  now  gamed  for  himself  a 
party ;  and  as  the  new  king,  whose  power  was  not  yet  fully  confirmed, 
had  so  much  the  more  cause  to  humor  the  public  opinion,  so  in  pro^ 
ce^ding  against  Amulph,  he  took  care  to  conduct  himself  with  the 
greatest  pmdence,  and  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  bishop  shduld  be  sen- 
tenced by  the  voice  of  the  pope  himself.  King  Hugo  and  the  French 
bishops  in  his  interest,  apphed,  in  the  year  990,  to  pope  John  XV, 
and  invited  him  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  to  pass  a  d©-' 
finitive  sentence  of  deposition  on  Amulf^i,  and  to  assist  them  in  the 
appointment  of  a  new  archbishop.  They  went  so  far  as  to  apologize, 
in  this  letter  for  not  having  applied  in  any  cause,  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
the  Romish  church.^  But  as  the  other  party  was  seeking  also  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  over  the  pope,  the  matter  was  spun  out  at  great 
length  in  Rome,  as  usually  happens  when  men  are  trying  to  find  their 

^  Kon  smnns  nescii,  jamdadam  oporta-  lofigitadine  terranim  sexnoti,  desideria  nos- 

iflse  no8  expet«re  conrafta  Romanae  eccle-  tra  hactenus  implere   neqnivimus.     Vxd. 

iiae,  pro  ruina  atqne  occasu  sacerdotalis  Hardain.  ConciL  T.  YI F.  L  f.  722. 
ofdinis ;  «ed  miiltitadine  tyzannonun  pressij 
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way  out  of  a  dabtous*  apd  entangled  aflbir.  Meantiane,  the  power  of 
king  Hugo  had  become  sufficiently  confinned ;  and  he  revenged  him- 
self on  the  pope's  authority,  who  refused  to  help  him  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, by  proceeding  in  a  way  so  much  the  more  independent 
of  him.  To  investigate  this  afl&ir,  the  council  of  Bheims  assembled 
in  991.^  Gerbert's  friend,  Amulph,  archlnshop  of  Orleans,  wad  the 
soul  of  this  remarkable  assembly,  ' 

Several  abbots  here  stood  up  for  the  principle,  that  the  popef  alone 
is  the  lawful  judge  of  bishops,  and  as  they  cited  in  pn)of  of  thi^  posi- 
tion passages  from  the  fseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  the  archbi^op 
Amulph  hereupon  took  occasion  to  stand  fortii  as  the  advocate  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  "  We  stand  up  for  this  —  said  he —  that  the 
church  of  Rome  must  eVer  be  honored,  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  we  would  in  nowise  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  pope's  decrees.  Yet  she  must  be  so  honored  as  not  to  injure 
the  authority  of  the  Nicene  council,'  which  has  ever  been  respected 
by  this  church  of  Borne  ;  and  so  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  eccled- 
astical  laws  drawn  up  at  different  periods  and  in  different  places,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  same  divine  Spirit,  shall  continue  to  preserve 
an  unquestionable  validity.  It  cannot  stand  within  the  power  of  the 
pope,  to  render  null,  by  his  alence  or  by  new  ordinances,  all  the 
existing  laws  of  the  church ;  for  thus  aU  laws  would  be  superfluous, 
and  everything  would  depend  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individuals 
If  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  a  man  who  recommends  himself  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  manner  of  life,  we  need  feai:  from  him  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  But  if  the  pope  ^is  estranged  fitom  the  right,  by  igno* 
ranee,  fear,  or  woridly  desires,  .or,  as  in  these  last  times,  fettered  by 
the  tyranny  of  another,  we  have  so  much  the  leBs  reason  to  fear  the 
nlence  or  the  new  ordinanees  of  the  pQpe ;  for  he  who  in  any  way 
stands  in  contradictipn  to  the  laws  himself,  cannot  thereby  effect  any- 
thing against  the  laws."     He  takes  occasion  from  this  to  glance  ai> 

^  The  transactions  of  this  council  were  which  at  the  council  had  been  more  fully 

first  published  in  full  by  Bongar,  Frank-  developed,  and  that  he  had  softened  in  ma- 

finrt,  1600,  reprinted  in  Mansi  ConciL  T.  ny  cases  the  stem  rigidity  of  the  language. 

XIX.  f.  109.  To  be  sure,  a  suspicion  might  !For  he  says :  Earum  (sententiaram)  amr 


about  the  authenticity  of  these  re-  plificationes,  digressiones,  et  si  qua  ejus 
cords  (and  this  is  the  argument  aeainst  modi -sunt,  quo^am  studio  refringam,  t» 
(hem  on  which  the  papal  party  has  always  odio  quarundam  personarum  potissimnm- 
insisted)  from  the  circumstance  that  .this  que  Amulphi  proditoris  moveri  videar, 
aeoonnt  proceeds  from  a  man  who  was  him-  quasi  ex  ejus  le^tima  depositione  Hemense 
self  a  party  in  the  case,  from  Gerbert ;  and  episcopium  legitime  sortitas  videri  appe- 
he  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  re-  tam.  Afterx  so  frank  a  cohfession,  his  re- 
portea  everything  that  was  said  in  the  coun-  port  on  the  whole  is  surely  entitled  to  the 
cil,  word  for  wo^,  while  in  his  letter  to  the  greater  confidence.  '  It  was  in  fact  the  spirit 
archbishop  Wilderod,  of  Strassburg,  to  of  Gerbert  in  his  friends,  which  constituted 
whom  he  sent  this  report  (Mansi  ConciL  the  soul  of  this  council ;  though  we  may 
T.  XIX  f.  166),  he  intimates  that  the  rep-  believe  the  account  given  by  Aimoin,  that^ 
resentation  was  the  product  of  his  own  art  several  or  many  were  governed  in  their  de- 
It  shoold  be  considered,  however,  that  ^his  cisions  by  the  authority  of  the  kin^  rather 
fcfers  rather  to  the  style  of  the  produc-  than  by  the  influence  of  this  spirit  See 
tion,  than  to  the  matter  of  tiie  pnnciples  Almoin^  De  £[estis  Fhincorum-  L.  V.  c.  45. 
tfaerein<expre8sed;'and  Gerbert  indeed  inti-  .  *  Probablyin  allusion  to  its  sixth  canon  3 
mates,  that  he  had  condensed  a* good  deal  see  on  this,  vol.  II.  pp.  162, 163. 
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fhe  condition  of  tUe  Bomish  church  in  these  last  times  J'  He  hdds  up 
'  to  scorn  the  monsters,  who,  in  the  time  of  a  John  XII,  and  After  him, 
ruled  in  Rome ;  and  then  remarks  of  such  popes :  ''  Is  it  a  settled 
matter,  then,  that  to  such  shameful  brutes,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,  innumerable  priests,  distin- 
guished throughout  the  world  for  their  wisdom  and  for  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  are  to  be  subjected  ?  For  what  —  says  he  —  do  we  hold 
him,  who  sits  blazing  with  purple  and  gold,  on  a  lofty  throne  ?  K  he 
wants  love,  and  is  only  puffed  up, with  knowledge,  then  is  he  Anti- 
Christ  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God.  But  if  he  is  wanting  in  bodL 
alike,  then  is  he  in  the  temple  of  God  like  a  statue,  like  an  idol ;  and 
to  seek  a  decision  from  such  an  one,  is  like  asking  counsel  of  a  block 
of  marble.^  Much  better  were  it  to  appjy  where  men  might  hope  to 
find  the  fullest  imderstanding  of  the  divine  word ;  for  example,  to 
worthy  bishops  in  Belgium  and  Germany ,3  than  to  the  city  where 
everything  at  present  is  venal,  and  where  judgment  is  distributed 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  bribe.*  With  what  face  can  one  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  among  whom  scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found,  who 
has  learned  to  read  and  write,  venture  to  teach  what  he  has  not 
learnt  himself?  But  supposing  the  Romish  church  still  possessed  of 
her  primitive  dignity ;  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  show  her 
respect  ?  What  more  c&n  be  required,  than  that  the  causae  inajores, 
the  caused  of  the  bishops,  should  first  be  reported  at  Rome  ?  This 
has  been  done  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  king.  The  bishop  of  Rome 
has  been  duly  consulted,-  respecting  the  deposition  of  Amulph,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  worthy  successor  H»  the  place  which  he  vacates  ; 
but  why  he  has  not  answered,  let  those  explain  whom  it  concerns. 
Since,  thpn,  he  to  whom  we  have  applied  keeps  silent,  we  must  now 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  the  bishops  here 
convened  from  the  adjacent  provinces,  must  depose  Amulph,  if  he 
deserves  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  worthier  man  can  be  found,  appoinfe 
that  man  his  successor.'*  The  proposition  of  Amulph  triumphed  — 
though  from  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that  all  the 
bishops  of  the  council  agreed,  from  free  and  independent  conviction, 
in,  the  principles  here  expressed.  It  may  have  been,  that  many 
allowed  themselves  to  be  determined,  partly  by  the  superior  influence 
of  a  few  Uberal-minded  men.  and  in  part  by  the  authority  of  the 

*  Lugenda  Koma,  quae  nostris  tempori-  *  £a  nrbs,  qaae  nanc  emptoribas  rena- 

bus  inonstnio»as  tcnebras  future  saeculo  lis  exposita,  ad  nummornm  quantitatem 

famosascffudisd.  judicia  trutinat    Even  that  adherent  of 

'  Ki  mimm  si  caritate  destituitur  sola-  Uie  papacVf  the  abbot  Abbo  of  Fleniy,  was 

que  scientla  inflatur,  Antichrii»tas  est,  in  compelled  to  find  this  true  by  experience, 

tiemplo  Dei  sedens.    Si  autem  nee  caritatei  when,  under  pope  John  Xv,  he  visited 

fundatur,  nee  scicntia  erigitur,  in  templo  Rome,  to  get  the  privileges  of  his  monas- 

JDei  tanquam  statua,  tanquam  idolum  est,  tery  confirmed  anew.    In.  the  -  account  of 

n  quo  response  patere  mamiora  consulere  his  Life  in  Mdbillon,  Acta  Sanct.  O.  B. 

cstT  Saec.  VI.  P.  L  f.  47,  f  XI,  it  is  said: 

'  Certe  in  Belgica  fct  Germania,  quae  "  Turpis  lucri  cupidnm  atque  in  omnibu 

vicinae    nobis    sunt,    summos    sacerdotes  suis  actibus  venalem  Johannem  reperiti 

Pei  in  religione  admodum  pracstantes  in-  quern    exsecratus    j^erlustratis    orationia 
yenirl  in  hcK^  sacro  convBnl^^i  testes  quidam  '  gratia  sanctorum  l&cis  ad  sua  rediit." 
•imt. 
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king ;  add  iiiese  might  easily  be  made  to  waver  again.^  The  hiiberto 
archbishop  of  Bheims  -was  deposed,  and  Herbert  chosen  to  fill  his 
place.^  '  - 

Pope  John  declared  the  sentence  of  this  comicil  an  illegal  and 
arbitrary  act;  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  principle,  that  in  the 
Romish  church  alone- i^as  to  be  found  the  la^^ul  tribunal. by  which 
bishops  could  be  judged.  He  pronounced,  in  the  mean  while,  on  all 
the  bi^ops  who  had  taken  part  ia  the  proceedings  of  that  council,  the 
sentence  of  suspension  fi*om  their  episcopal  functions,  and  sent  Leo, 
an  abbot,  to  France,  to  carry  his  decrees  into  execution,  and  to  press 
the  deposition  of  Gerbert  and  the  restoration  of  Amiilph.  But  Ger^ 
bert  contended  strenuously  for  the  principles  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed at  the  council  of  Bheims ;  in  his  letters,  he  spoke  in  the 
freest  manner  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  he  represented 
to  the  bishops,  how,  by  yielding  ground  under  these .  circumstances, 
they  would  degrade  their  whole  order  and  dignity,  and  entail  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  church.' 
"  The  object  aimed  at  —  said  he,  in  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  the 
pope's  legate  —  is  something  greater  than  merely  «ni/  omn  persoru 
(He  cited  the  4)roverb  from  Virgil :  Tunc  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum 
proximus  ardet.)  It  was  an  attack  on  the  authority  and  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  and  of  thp  king.  If  this  matter  were  carried  through, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops,  then  their  power  and  dignity 
would  be  annihilated,  since  the  right  would  he  taken  away  from  them 
of  d^posmg  any  bishop,  however  ffuilty ;  and  no  one  should  flattier 
himself  that  it  did  not  concern  Um  personally,  for  the  question  here 
did  not  relate  to  the  indulgence  of  the  judge,  but  to  that  which 
should  once  be  actually  established  as  a  principle  of  law."*  To  Sa- 
guin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  pope's 
authority,  he  wrote  ;«  "  Your  sagacity  should  have  enabled  you  to  es- 
cape the  sly  plots  of  cunning  men,  and  to  follow  Ae  precept  of  our  Lord, 
*  If  they  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  Or  lo,  he  is  there,  go  not 
after  them.'  How  say  our  opponents,  that  in  deposing  'Amulph,  we 
should  have  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  Roman  bishop  ?  Would 
they  be  able  to  show,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop  is 
greater  than  the  judgment  of  God  V  But  the  first  Roman  bishop^ 
the  first  of  the  apostles,  says  :  It  is  better  to  hearken  unto  God  than- 
unto  men ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  declares :  Though  an  angel  from 

*  Aimoin  (Hist.  Franc.  I.  V.  c.  45)  says,  nods,  but  not  of  the  Romish  church ;  and 

the  archbishop  Saguin,  of  Sens,  resisted  that   not   a  word   occurs  respecting  the 

this  proceeding  from  the  first,  and  also  power  conferred  on  the  successors  of  St 

boldly  told  the  king  the  truth ;  yet  this  is  JPeter.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VL  P.  L  f. 

at  variance  with  the  tone  in  which  Gerbert  726. 

writes  to  him ;  from  which  we  can  only  '  See  the  epistola  ad  Constantinum  Mi- 

infer  a  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  ciacensem  abbatem.    Harduln.  I.  c.  f  731. 

the  bold  stand  he  had  taken  on  the  part  of  ^  Nee  sibi  quisque  blandiatur  qnolibet 

this  archbishop.  conqnassato,  se  in  columi  nee  falso  nomine 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  con-  spon^onis  decipiatur,  cum  res  et  facta  non 

fession  of  faith,  which  Gerbert  laid  down  ex  indulgentia  judicum,  sed  ex  stabiiitate 

before  his  ordination,  he  speaks  only  of  a  pendeant  caosamm. 

CAtboUc  church,  only  of  four  general  sj-  *  L.  d 
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heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  Be- 
cause pope  Marcellinus  sprinkled  incense  to  Jupiter,'  must  all  biBhc|»a 
do  the  same  ?     I  say,  and  persist  in  it,  that  if  the  Roman  bishop  Ins 

'  committed  a  sm  against  his  brother,  and,  having  been  often  reminded 
of  it,  does  not  listen  to  tbe  church,  such  a  Roman  bishop  is,  by  the 
conmiand  of  <jrod,  to  be  considered  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican ;  ior 
the  more  exalted  the  station  which,  one  occupies,  the  deeper  is  his 
fall."  He  then  proceeds  to  attack  the  pope's  sentence,  suspending 
him,  and  the  others  who  had  taken  part  in, the  proceedings  at  Rheims, 
from  the  sacerdotal  functions :  "  If  the  pope  —  says  he  —  holds  us 
unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  because  none  ot  us  would  agree  with  him 
in  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  yet  he  cannot,  for  any  such 
reason,  separate  us  from  our  fellowship  with  Christ."    He  quotes  here 

^Rom.  8:  85.  ''And  what  more  grievous  separation  can  there  be, 
than  to  keep  away  a  believer  from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of 
Ck)d,  which  is  daily  oflfered  for  our  salvation  ?  If  he  who  deprives 
himself  or  another  of  his  bodily  life  is  a  murderer,  what  name  shall 
wa  apply  to  him,  who  deprives  himself  or  another  of  the  eternal  life  ? 
We  nxust  give  no  ocqasion  for  our  adversaries  to  make  the  priesthood, 
which  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same,  as  the  Catholic  church  is  one, 
so  dependent  on  an  individual,  that  if  his  judgment  is  perverted  by 
money,  by  favor,  by  fear,  or  ignojance,  no  mian  can  be  a  priest,  but  he 
who  recommends  himself  to  him  by  such  virtues."*  That  which 
should  pass  as  the  common  law  of  the  Catholic  church  was  the  gospel, 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  given 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  current  in  all  Christendom,  and  the  decreed* 
of  tbe  apostolic  see  not  standing  in  contradicti(m  mth  these;  for  to 
the  latter  he  attributed  only  a  conditional  validity.  His  letter  to 
Wilderod,  bishop  of  Strassburg,  in  which  he  exposed  at  lengtil)  the 
illegality  of  the  pope's  proceedings,  he  CQncluded  with  the  followiug 
complaint  :^  "  The  whole  French  church  is  lying  imder  the  oppression 
of  tyrafiny ;  yet  the  remedy  is  not  sought  among  the  French,  but 
among  these  Romans.    vBut  thou,  0  Christ,  art  the  only  salvatioti  of 

^  Thia  story  was  probably  taken  from  or  rather  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  in- 

thfi  forged  records  ot  the  pretended  synod  venting  the  story,  which  is  the  substance 

held  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  under  the  of  the  transactions  of  that  council,  that 

emperor. Diocletian,  near  the  Italian  town  the  assembled  bishops  did  not  venture  to 

Sinuessa.     See  Harduin.  ConclL  f.  217.  judge  the  episcopum  primae  sedis,  who 

These  apocrvphal  records  proceeded,  on  could  not  be  judged  by  any  other  antho- 

the  one  hand,  from  the  same  spirit  which  rity ;  but  that  the  pope  could  only  then 

dictated   thb  Pseudo-Isidorean    decretals,  be  deposed,  when  he  confessed  himself  hi3 

and  on  tbe  other,  connect  themselves  with  own  crime,  and  pronounced  his  own  sen* 

some  more  ancient  tradition.     It  was  a  tcnce.  —  Thus,  this  story  could  now  be 

.  report  current  even  in  the  time  of  the  Do-  used  both  by  Uie  opponents  >ind  by  the  ad- 

natists,  that  the  Roman  bishop  Marcellinus  vocates  of  papal  absolutism, 

had  consented  to  bum  the  sacred  Scrip-  '  Non  est  danda  occasio  nostris  Siemulis, 

tares,  and  to  sprinkle  incense  to  the  gods,  nt  sacerdotium,  quod  ubique  nnum  est,  ita 

In  the  Diocletian  persecution.    See  Augus-  uni  subjici  videatur,  ut  eo  pccunia,  gratia^ 

tin.  contra  literas  Peliliani  1.  II.  §  202.  But  metu  vel  ignoranda  corrupto,  nemo  saoer- 

Augustin  asserts  his  innocence,  De  baptis-  dos  esse  possit,  nisi  quem  sibi  hae  virtotes 

mo  contra  Pelilian.  f  27.    Now,  as  ^  such  a  connnenaerint. 

tradition  existed,  it  was   determined   to  '  Mansi  conciL  T.  XIX.  f.  166. 
raader  it  hannless  to  the  papal  authority, 
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Then.  The  church  of  Rome  herself,  which  hitherto  has  been  consi- 
dered the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  must  curse  the  good,  bless  the 
wicked,  in  that  she  abuses  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  received 
from  thee,  notwithstanding  that  with  thee  it  is  not  the  sentence  of  the 
priest,  but  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  that  avails  anything,  and  it 
stands  in  the^  power  bf  no  man  to  justify  the  godless,  or  to  condenm 
t6e  righteous ! 

But  this  bold  spirit  was  unable  to  present  any  cfiectual  check  to  the 
power  of  the  papacy,  already  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  miYids  of  the 
people,  and  which  was  promoted  by  the  influential  monks,  and  by  mo- 
tives of  temporal  interest,  whereby  many  bishops  were  determined. 
The  terror  of  the  papied  excommunication  had  acquired  already  too  much 
weight  fix)m  public  opinion  for  the  voice  of  free-nunded  individuals, 
however  supported  by  arguments,  to  avail  anything  against  it.  Be- 
sides this,  Amulph- found  personal  sympathy ;  and  Gerbert  was  accused 
of  having  acted  from  impure  motives,  and  of  having  aimed  from  the 
beginning  at  obtaining  possession  of  the  archbishopric,  and  for  this  rea- 
son of  having  labored  to  procure  the  fall  of  Amulph.^  Leo,  "the  pope's 
legate,  appeared  in  995  before  a  council  at  Muson,  where  he  made 
known  the  papal  decision.  Gerbert  still  remained  true  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  made  a  powerful  defence,  in  which  he  expressed  them.  He 
said,  that  all  possible  marks  of  respect  had  been  shown  to  the  apostolic 
chair.  Eighteen  months  the  pope's  decision  had  been  patiently  waited 
for.  But  when  no  counsel  was  to  be  obtained  from  man,  they  had  re- 
sorted themselves  to  the  far  higher  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  de- 
cided according  to  that.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  council  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  Gerbert  was  invited  by  several  bi^ops  in  the 
name  of  the  pope's  legate,  to  cease  performing  the  priestly  fiinctions 
until,  the  meeting  of  a  greater  French  ecclesiastical  assembly  to  be  held 
at  Rheims.  But  he  refused ;  and  declared  in  presence  of  the  legate 
himself,  it  stood  not  in  the  power  of  any  bishop,  any  patriarch,  any 

'  Gerbert  defends  himself  against  this  verat  cnqi  totiqs  Clori  et  omninm  episco- 

charge  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  ep.  38.  in  Dn  pomm  ac  qhomndomm  militiAn  fayqre. 

Chesne  Scriptores  hist  Franc.  T.  II.  f.  839.  It  is,  in  itself  oonsideredi  not  improbahle, 

Ifon  Amulti  peccata  prodidi,  sed  pablice  that  Adalbero  wonld  have  been  ver^  glad 

peccantem  reliqui,  non  spe,  ut  mei  aemnli  to  have  the  distinguished  man,  who  stood 

oicant,  capesscndi  ejus  nonoris,  testis  est  so  near  him,  for  ni»  successor;  and  the 

l>eas  et  qui  me  novemnt,  sed  ne  comma-  literary  merits  of  Gerbert  would  recom- 

nicarem  peecatis  alienis.    He  affirms  in  his  .  mend  him  above  all  others  to  those,  who* 

speech,  in  defence  of  himself  before  the  were  chiefly  governed  by  the  spiritual  in- 

oonncil  at  Mnson  (Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VL  terest    But  a  man  descended  from  so  re- 

P.  I.  f.  735)  that  the  ftrchbishop  Adalbero,  spectable  a  family,  should  he  attain  to  obe 

who  contrary  to  his  own  plans  bad  ordain-  of  the    highest  ecclesiastical  stations  in 

ed  him  a  priest,  intended  on  his  death  to  France,'would  naturally  excite  Che  jealousy 

make  him  his  successor^  but  Amulph  had  of  many  against  him ;  the  knights,  barons 

contrived  to  obt«in  the  office  by  simony,  and  all  those  who  were  chiefly  governed  by 

In  ejus  decessn  ad  Dominum  coram  illus-  secular  considerations  would  naturally  pre- 

tribos  viris  futurus  ecclesiae  pastor  desig-  fer  for  their  bishop  a  person  of  exalted 

natus.    Sed  simonaica  haerests  Amulfum  rank  like  Amulph,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 

praetulit.    In  evidence  of  the  truth  lying  see  how  it  was,  that  this  party,  which  at 

at  the  bottom  of  this  testimony  we  have  first  had  favored  Amulph,  was  also  at  a  later 

also  wliat  Gerbert  sa3r8  in  a  confidential  period  the  more  inclined  to  attach  them- 

letter  (ep.  152.  f.  824),' in  Du  Chesne.    Pa-  selves  to  the  papal  interest 
ter  Adalbero  me  succcssorem  sibi  designa- 

VOL.  m.  82 
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apostolic  prelate,  to  e^cclude  any  believer  whatsoever  from  the  coxninii- 
nien  of  the  church,  except  after  voluntary  confession,  or  when  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  or  when  he  refused  to  make  his  appearance  before  a 
council.  Nothing  of  all  this  wa9  to  be  applied  to  hnn,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  pronounce  on  himself  the  sentenbe  of  condemnation.  At 
length  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  friend,  Ludolph, 
bishop  of  Triers,  that  he  would  out  of  obedience  omit  the  celebration  of 
maiss  until  the  next  council  at  Bheims.^  But  Gerbert  found,  himself  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  his  stand  against  the  fanaticism  and  fury  of 
the  multitude  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  papal  legate.  Knights 
and  ecclesiastics  not  only  avoided  taking  any  part  in  the  divine  wor- 
ship held  under  the  direction  of  Gerbert,  but  even  shunned  all  inte^ 
course  with  him  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.^  Yielding  therefore  to 
the  dictates  of  prudenkje,  he  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  a  secret  place  of 
refuge,  determined,  however,  still  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  cause 
against  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  papal  power.  "  The  churches  —  he 
wrote  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  —  which  by  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  to  my  guidance,  shall  not  be  otherwise  aban- 
doned by  me  than  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops;  nor  against  the 
Judgment  of  the  bishops,  if  no  higher  authority  exists,  shall  they  be 
forcibly  retained. "3  He  was  for  having  the  decision  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  a  more  numerous  assembly  of  bishops.  The  contest  between 
the  party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  lasted  until  the  time  of  this 
pope's  successor,  Gregory  V.  The  latter  threatened  to  put  the  whole 
French  church  under  the  ban.*  Hugo  Capet's  successor,  king  Robert, 
sought  by  yielding  a  little  here  to  obtain  the  pope's  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha^  notwithstaiiding  the  canonical  ob- 
jections.5  This  led  on  to  new  negotiations  by  the  mediation  of  th^ 
venerated  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  pa- 
pal party.  The  latter  conducted  them  in  a  personal  interview  with 
the  pope,  and  the  reconciliation  was  effected  on  terms  satisfactory  in 
all  respects  to  the  papal  authority.  At  a  second  council,  held  at 
Rheims  in  996,  the  decrees  of  the  first  were  completely  reversed,  Gelr- 
bert  was  deposed,  and  Amulph  restored.  So  in  this  case  also  the 
principles  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  triumphed,  and  everything 
that  had  been  done  in  contradiction  io  them,  appeared  as  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary will.  Gerbert  himself  must  have  been  constrained  at  last  to 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  papal  system ;  for  he  was  afterwards 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  emperor  Otho  III, 
to  the  archbishopric,  of  Ravenna;  and  pope  Gregory  V,  would  beyond 

'  Ne  occasionem  scandali  suis  aemnlis'^  Flcuiy  f  XI.  Acta  sanct/  O.  B.  of  Mabilloa 

diiret,  quae  jassionibns  domini  apostolici'  f.  47.  Saec.  VI.  P.  I. 

resultare  vellet,.  said  tlie  archbishop  of  ^  As  Gerbert  says,  in  the  letter  to  Qaeen 

Tners.  Adehiide,  cited  above,  Leo  Komanas  alihas, 

'  Memini  meos  conspirasse  non  solum  .ut  absolvatur  Amulfas  obtinait,  ob  conJir- 

milites,  sed  et  clericos,  ut  nemo  mccum  mandum  regis  Roberti  novum  conjugium. 

comederet,  nemo  sacris  interesset,"  in  the  Yet  even  by  this  means  the  king  could  no^ 

letter  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  in  Har-  prevent  the  pope  from  commanding  him 

duin.  1.  c.  f.  734.  afterwards,  on  pain  of  the  ban,  to  separate 

>  L.  c.  f  733.  from  Bertha. 

^  See  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Abbo  of 
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a  doubt  have  refused  to  sanction  this  choice,  and  give  him  the  pall,i 
if  Gerbert  had  npt  in  some  way  or  other  become  reconciled  with  the 
papal  see. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  999,  Gerbert,  the  same  man  who 
had  60  strenuously  contended  against  the  papal  power,  was  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Otho  III.  chosen  pope.  He  took  the  name  pope  Silvester  II. 
As  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  must 
have  given  up  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  he  at  first 
maintained,  so  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  when  pope  to  assume  any 
new  ground  of  action.  But  in  his  adjudging  to  Amulph,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  this  dignity, 
and  securing  him  against,  all  detriment  which  might  accrue  to  him  on 
account  of  former  offences,  we  perceive  his  design  of  uniting  the  justir 
fication  of  his  own  earlier  line  of  conduct,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
papal  authority.*  His  reign,  which  lasted  Only  till  the  year  1003, 
was  too  short,  to  allow  him  any  opportunity  of  exerting  the  influence 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  his  mind ;  yet 
with  him  probably  originated  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  liberate  the  holy 
cities  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  an  idea  which  found  a  benignant 
soil  not  till  long  afterwards.^ 

After  the  death  of  Otho  HI,  the  haughty  Italian  nobles  were  no 
longer  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the  same 
disturbances  and  disorders  arose  again  which  had  sprung  from  like 
causes  in  the  tentii  century.  The  two  contending  parties  of  Toscana 
and  of  TuscoU  had  the  most  corrupting  influence  on  the  Romish 
church.  The  counts  of  Tuscoli  became  continually  more  powerful,  and 
with  their  power  rose  their  pride.  In  the  year  1033,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  elevate  to  the  papal  dignity  Theophylact,  a  boy  twelve 
years  old  belonging  to  their  own  family.  He  called  himself  Benedict 
iX.*    He  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  vicious  excess ;  and 

*  See  the  docnments  on  this  point  in  whose  youth  falls  in  a  period  when  all  this 
Hardnin.  1.  c.  f.  740,      m  was  still  in  lively  remembrance  (who  was 

*  Hardain.  I.  c.  f.  760.  Considered  in  afterwards  i>ope  under  the  name  of  Victor 
this  light,  this  letter  which  could  only  have  III,)  says  in  the  third  book  of  his  Dia- 
been  written  by  a  person  in  the  position  of  logues,  containing  wonderful  tales  of  his 
Silvester,  to  whom  the  superscription  at-  own  times :  "  Dum  per  aliquot  annos  non- 
tributes  it,  explains  itself.  It  delicately  nulli  solo  nomine  pontificum  cathedram  ob- 
hints,  that  though'  Amnlph  had  deserved  tinerent,  Benedictus  quidam  nomine,  non 
to  he  deposed,  yet  his  de[>osition  was  not  tamen  opere,  cujusdani  Alberici  consulis 
formally  valid,  quia  Romano  assensu  ca-  filius,  mngi  potiu.-*  Simonis,  quam  Simonis 
ruit  And  so  the  plenary  power  of  Peter  Petri  vestigia  sectatus,  non  parva  a  patre  in 
is  shown  in  this,  that  he  could,  notwlth-  populum  proftigata  pecunia  sun^mnm  sibi 
standing  his  guilt,  he  again  restored  to  that  sacerdotium  vendicavit,  cujus  (juidem  post 
dignity,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Est  adcptum  sacerdotium  vita  quam  turpis, 
enim  "Petro  ea  summa  fiu-ultas,  ad  quam  quam  focda,  quamque  cxccranda  extiterit, 
nulla  mortaliumaeqiiipararivaUmtfelicitas.  horresco  rcferre,"  —  and  he  names  among 
Nostra  te  ubique  auctoritas  muniat,  etiamsi  his  acts  rapinas,  caedes  aliaque  ncfanda. 
conscientiae  reatus  occurrat.  See  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdunens.  T.  XVIII.  f. 

*  The  complaint  of  the  desolated  Jeru-  85.3.  Another  older  contemporary,  Glaber- 
salem  or  of  the  universal  church,  composed  ius  Rudolph,  monk  of  Cluny,  says  of  him 
bv  him,  if  indeed  that  tract  is  genuine :  niear  the  close  of  his  history  of  the  times . 
Bniterc  ergo  miles  Christi,  esto-  signifer  et  "  Fuerat-  Romanae  sedi  ordinatos  <iuidam 
compngnator  et  quod  armis  nequis,  con-  puer  cirdter  aqnorum  duodecim.  Horren- 
silii  et  opum  auxilio  subveni.  dum  referre,  tarpitudo  iUius  conrersationia 

^  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,    et  vitae." 
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of  bourse  this  enthronement  of  mean  profligacy  on  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  had,  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  papacy  at  that  time  to 
the  Western  church,  the  most  baleful  influence  on  the  condition  of 
Christian  life,  especially  in  Italy.  But  at  the  very  time  when  such 
corruption  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  Counteracting  influence  of  a 
Christian  spirit  which  both  required  end  promoted  holiness  of  heart, 
was  felt  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  younger  Kilus,  a  pious  monk 
of  Grecian  descent,  who  first  made  his  appearance  among  t^e  Greeks 
of  Calabria.  Exhibiting,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  generation  the  ex- 
ample of  a  life  wholly  consecrated  to  Christian  love,^  he  had  been  the 
means  of  calling  many  to  repentance,  and  had  boldly  rebuked  trans- 
gression even  in  high  places.  The  mme  spirit  animated  his  disciple, 
Sie  abbot  Bartholomew  of  Crypta  (Grotta)  Ferrata.  In  a  paroxysm 
of  alarm  from  his  troubled  conscience,  the  young  pope  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  this  venerated  monk,  and  asked  him  what  he  must  do  in  or- 
der to  make  his  peace  with  God.  Bartholomew,  as  it  is  reported, 
frankly  told  him,  that  stained  with  such  crimes,  he  could  no  longer 
minister  bs  a  priest.  No  other  course  remained  for  him  but  to  lay 
down  his  office,  and  spend  a  life  devoted  wholly  to  penitence  in  soh- 
tude.  But  Benedict,  althoueh  touched  perhaps  for  a  moment  by  the 
voice  of  truth  echoed  from  his  own  conscience,  felt  the  rebuke  only  as 
a  transient  impression,  which  soon  vanished  away  under  the  influence 
of  his  profligate  fiEimily  and  chosen  associates.'  The  unfavorable  light, 
hcFwever,  in  which  his  public  conduct  was  viewed,  could  be  turned  to 
more  account  by  the  jmrty  opposed  to  him.  They  succeeded,  A.  D« 
1044,  in  ejecting  Benedict  and  makmg  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  pope*, 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.*''  Benedict  was  enabled,  it  is  true, 
by  means  of  Ids  powerful  connections,  to  drive  tins  rival  from  Rome,  and 
compel  him  to  return  home  to  his  bishopric.  But  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  maintain  his  seat  cm  the  papal  throne  in  spite  of  Uie  abhor- 
rence and  detestation  of  mankind ;  and  placing  a  higher  value  on  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  pleasures  than  on  any  dignity  of  station ;  ^  be 
resolved  to  follow  the  traffic  in  benefices  at  that  Ime  so  common  in 


'  See  below,  the  further  development.  was  known  to  him,  with  the  impression  which 
'  In  the  Greek  Life  of  Bartholomaeus  of  that  monk  had  made  on  the  pope's  mind. 
Crypta  Ferrata,  which  was  published  by  ^  Non  tarn  vacna  manu,  savs  the  abbot 
the  Jesuit  Peu-ns  Passinus  in  his  Thesaa-  Desiderins;  for  that  a  sum  of  money  pro- 
roB  asceticas,  Paris,  1G84,  it  is  narrated  (see  portionate  to  its  value  had  to  be  paid  for 
p.  440)  that  Benedict  was  actually  induced  every  spiritual  office,  was  once,  especially 
by  these  words  to  abdicate  the  papal  dig-  in  these  districts,  a  ruling  principle. 
nity.  But  we  assuredly  cannot  prefer  this  *  Desiderius  says  of  iiim  :  Quia  durum 
single,  untrustworthy  authority,  where  not  est  in  corde  veteri  nova  meditari,  in  eisdem 
even  the  name  of  the*  pope  is<  mentioned,  to  pravis  et  perversis  operibus,  ut  ante,  perse- 
the  various  and  credible  accounts  of  the  verabat  Cumquc  se  a  clero  simnl  et  pop- 
manner  in  which  Benedict  resigned  his  sta-  nlo  propter  nequitias  suas  contemni  rcspi- 
tion ;  nor  can  this  single  testimony  froih  an  ceret,  et  fama  suorum  facinorum  omnium 
obscure  source,  furnish  sufficient  grounds  aures  impleri  cemeret,  tandem  reperto  con- 
for  the  hypothesis  of  another  earlier  or  siKo,  qui  voluptati  deditus  ut  Epicurus  ma- 
later  abdication  of  Benedict.  At  the  same  e\s  qnam  pontifez  vivere  malebat,  culdam 
time,  however,  the  story  aliout  the  conver-  Joanni  archi — prcsbvtero.quituncin  urbe 
Mtion  between  the  pope  and  the  monk  may  religaosior  caetens  cfcricis  videbatur,  non* 
be  true,  and  the  biographer  did  but  emone-  parva  ab  eo  accepta  pecnnia,  suqunnm  ia- 
ously  connect  the  pope*s  abdication,  which  cerdotiom  raUnqnens  tradidit 
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Italy,  and  disposing  of  the  papal  office  at  a  bargain,  to  retire  ^ith  the 
avaUs  to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  his  castle.-  The  bargain  was  made 
"with  John  Gratian,  an  arch-priest  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  the 
clergy,  who  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  sanc- 
tify the  wicked  means  by  the  good  end  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  state  of  things  at  Rome,  and  to  use  the 
papal  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the 
church,  that  had  been  making  such  rapid  strides  under  the  influence 
of  the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  papacy.  We  see  from  the  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him  by  a  Peter  Damiani  —  that  earnest  laborer 
for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  —  what  hopes  the  party  of 
the  more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  the  party  which  longed  for  a  re- 
formation of  the  church,  believed  they  might  repose  in  him.^  Dafni- 
aiii  expresses  the  hope,  that  he  would  at  last  put  a  stop  to  crying 
abuses,  to  the  practice  of  simony  in  appointments  to  benefices,  that 
he  would  provide  for  the  better  distribution  of  these  benefices,  and 
bring  back  the  church  to  its  former  splendor.*  But  Benedict  af- 
terwards concluded  not  to  give  up  the  papal  .dignity,  and  so  there  were 
three  popes  at  once.  Henry  III,  the  emperor  elect,  was  called  upon 
by  the  weU-disposed  of  all  parties,  to  put  an  end  to  this  inextricable 
confusicm.  In  the  year  1046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  the  intention  of  being  crowned  emperor  in  Rome.  Gregory  VI, 
the  purest  of  the  three  popes,  and  who  considered  himself  the  rightful 
one,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  came  to  meet  the  emperor 
at  Piacenza.3  Tet  what  he  had  to  offer  in  justification  pf  himself  was 
not  found  satisfiictory ;  and  all  the  three  popes  were  deposed  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Sutri.^     Soon  after  this,  another  council  was  held  in  Rome, 

^  Glaber  Rudolph,  who  concluded  his  juris  privileg:inia  se  recepisse  sancta  grata- 
history  of  the  times  when  Gregory  had' at-  letnr  ecclesia.  Conteratur  jam  miUeforme 
tained  to  the  papal  chair,  and  when  all  well-  caput  vencnati  serpen tis,  cesset  commercium 
disposed  persons  were  placing  their  hopes  pervet^ae  negotiation  is,  nullam  jam  mone- 
on  him,  ends  his  history  with  the  following  tarn  falsarius  Simon  in  ecclesia  fabric^t. 
words:  Tunc  vero  (Benedictus)  cum  con-  '  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderins, 
sensu  totius  Romani  populi  atquc  ex  prae-  the  emperor  himself  summoned  Gregory 
oepto  imperatoris'  ejectns  est  a  sede  et  in  by  bishops  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to 
loco  ejus  subrogatus  est  vir  religiosissimtts  a  council  to  be  held  under  his  presidency^ 
ac  sanctitate  perspicuus  Gregorius  natione  at  which  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  par- 
Romanus,  cujus  videlicet  bona  fama,  quic-  ticularly  the  matter  of  the  three  cluimaDts 
qiiid  prior  foedayerat,  in  melius  reformavit.  to  the  title  of  pope,  were  to  be  discussed. 
I>a  Chesne  Script.  Hist  Franc  T.  IV.  f  Jonnnem  missis  ad  eum  episcopis,  ut  de 
58.  Also  another  contemporarywriter,  the  ecclesiastids  ncgotiis  maximeque  de  Roma- 
author  of  a  short  biography  of  Halinardus,  na  tunc  ecclesia,  quae  trcs  simul  habere 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  designates  Jqhn  Grra-  pontifices  vidcbatur,  ipso  praesidente  trac- 
tian  as  the  then  'acknowledged  pope :  "  Jo-  taretnr,  venire  rogavit. 
hannes  cognomento  Gratianu^  tunc  reside-  ^  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderius, 
bat  in  sede  apostolica.'*  And  w«  see  from  Gregory^  feeling  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
what  is  there  related,  how  much  pains  he  ments  brought  against  him,  voluntarily  laid 
took  to  induce  a  pious  man,  who  was'  de-  down  his  office,  and  sued  for  pardon. '  Ag- 
rired  by  the  clergy  and  the  community  of  noscens  se  non  posse  juste  honorem  tanti 
Lyons  an  their  archbishop,  to  accept  that  sacerdotii  administrare,  ex  poutificali  sella 
office. '  See  the  Chronicon  S.  Benigni  Di-  exiliens  ac  semet  ipsum  pontificalia  iudii- 
▼ionensis  in  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  II.  f  menta  exucns,  postulata  venia,  sunimi  sa- 
392.  cerdotii  dignitatem  deposuit    The  contem- 

*  See  his  first  letter  to  this  pope,  with  poraneous  writer  of  the  Life  of  archbishop 

which  his  collection  of  letters  begins :  Lae>  Halinardus,  of  Lyons,  says  of  die  emperor : 

ttfntor  eoeli  et  ezsidtet  tena  et  antiqunm  soi  Fecit  deponi  Joannem,  qui  torn  Catnedme 

82^ 
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where  a  pope  was  chosen ;  not,  however,  from  the  Romaa  clergj,  lor 
there  no  individual  of  their  body  was  considered  fit  for  the  office ;  but 
tl^e  choice  fell  on  a  German  of  more  undoubted  worth,  Suigder,  bishop 
of  Bamberg,  who  called  himself  Clement  II. 

A  new  spirit  of  reform  now  began  in  the  Roman  church,^  evoked 
bj  the  boundless  corruption^  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  The  partj 
who  took  an  interest  in  this  movement  of  reform,  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  as  had  wished  to  make  the  church  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  the  papal  theocracy. 
This  party  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  what  the  papacy  and  the  church  then  were,  and  what  the 
papacy  shmdd  be,  and  the  church,  through  the  papacy,  should  become. 
They  desired  a  reformation,  which,  beginning  at  the  head,  should 
spread  through  all  the  members  of  the  church.  But  as  it  was  impos- 
sible in  Italy,  for  the  present,  to  stay  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
Italian  secvjar  parties  on  the  papal  elections,  and  on  the  church  of 
Rome,  except  by  the  power  of  the  emperor,^  who,  as  all  wei"e  forced 
to  acknowledge,  was  animated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  weal  of 
the  church,  so  it  became  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  side  with  him, 
in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  popes  devoted  to  the  reforming 
Uiterest ;  for.  of  course  there  were  mai\y  in  Italy  and  Rome,  both 
ecclesiastics  and .  laymen,  who  had  found  their  account  in  the  old 
disorders  and  abuses,  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  preferred  that 
there  should  be  no  popes  of  that  character.  Thus,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor,  German  bishops,  not  infected  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  clergy,  were  raised  to  the  apostolical  chair. 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  who  by  this  mfluence  had  been  created  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Damasius  II,  having  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
the  Roman  clerus  again  sent  delegat^s^  to  the  emperor,  who  met  them 
in  the  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  conferred  the  papal  dignity  on  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  monk- 
ish austerities,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  external  and  internal  afiairs 
of  the  church,  and  his  activity  in  the  discharge  of  such  secular  bua- 
ness  as  devolved  on  him,  in  his  political  capacity  ;  while,  no  doubt,  he 
must  have  already  acquired  a  good  reputation  among  the  Romans,  by 
his  practice  of  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Rome.*  With  this 
pope;  Leo  IX,  in  the  year  1049,  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 

praeaidebat  et  Benedictam  Htque  Silves-  tales  erant  episcopi  ct  sacerdotes,  tales  et 

tram,  qui  in  concilio  tunc  habito  examinata  ipsi  Homani  pontificcs,  qui  omnes  alios 

eonim  culpa  inyenti  sunt  non  solum  si-  itluminare  debebant,  omne  sal  erat  infata- 

monaici,  sed  etiam  penrersores  ecclesiae  atum  neque  erat  aliquid,  in  quo  condire- 

Christi.    D'Achery,  I^.  c.  f.  393.  tur." 

'  Desiderius  says :  quia  in  Romana  ec-        '  Desiderius  regards  it  as  a  work  of  Giod, 

desia  non  erat  tunc  talis  reperta  pei^ona,  brought  about  by  the  hands  of  the  empe- 

quae  digne  posset  ad  tanti  honorcm  suffi-  ror :  ^ualiter  omnipotcns  Deus  in  faden 

oere  sacerdotii.  ecclesiae  sit  dignatus  respicere. 

■  The  bishop  Bruno  of  Segni  (Bruno        *  The  contemporaneous  writer  of  the 

Seeniensis,  or  Astcnsis),  a  man  belonginj^  Life  of  archbishop  Halinard,  says :   Hoc 

to  me  age  of  Hildebrand,  says,  in  his  Life  namqne  a  Romanis  imperator  data  pccu- 

of  Leo  IX,  after  describing  the  corruption  nia  non  parva  exegerat,  at  sine  ejus  pcr^ 

of  the  church,  which  called  forth  this  ten-  missu  papa  non  eligeretar.  I.  c.  f.  393. 
deacy  to  reform:    ''Talis  «rat  ecciesia,       *  See  his  Life  of  Wibert,  lib.  IL  cilp.  I 
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tlie  papacy,  in  which  the  refoiming  interest  already  spoken  ctj  and 
ihe  effort  to  make  the  papacy  and  the  church  wholly  mdependent  of 
the  secular  power,  were  chiefly  prominent.  Neither  Leo  IX,i  nor 
his  successors,,  down  to  the  end  of  this  penod,  were  men  of  so  much 
Importance,  that  a  new  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  development  could 
have  been  iatroduced  by  their  sole  agency.  The  persoiml  character 
and  talents  of  the  popes  are,  in  the  present  case,  matters  of  small 
account.  Th^  were  but  the  instruments  of  that  system  of  reforma- 
tioh,  which  had  sprung  up  among  a  portion  of  the  stricter  dergy  and 
monjis  in  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  corruption, 
and  as  the  necessary  reaction  of  a  more  serious  Chnstian  spirit, 
agaii)st  the  same.  As  the  representative  of  this  tendency  to  refono 
necessarily  proceeding  from  tiie  development  of  the  church,  we  may 
confflder  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  bis  earnest,  though  narrow  and  bigoted  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  stricter  church 
disciplkie»  But  the  man  who,  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  and 
by  the  firmness  and  energy  of  his  character,  did  most  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  out  of  this  system,  and  who  may  be  justiy 
styled  the  soul  of  this  new  epoch  of  the  papacy,  was  the  monk  BUde- 
brand.  It  was  by  his  activity,  down  to  the  close  of  this  period,  tiiat 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  work,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  tiie 
following,  he  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  papal  govemmeD^,  car- 
ried to  a  full  completion.    On  this  individual  we  must  from  the  present 


*  Worthy  of  notice,  as  serving  to  charac- 
terize Leo,  are  several  traits  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Berengas  of  Toors,  wbicli, 
though  some  allowance  should  be  made 
on  account  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
reporter,  yet  mark  him  as  a  man  ex- 
tremely dependent  on.  the  inflaence  of 
those  aroand  him,  oiie  who  cobld  easily  be 
led  and  deceived  by  others.  The  pope, 
who  was  so  zealous  for  the  strict  moral 
discipline  of  the  clergy,  on  coming  to  Ver- 
celli,  in  the  year  1050,  took  up.  his  resi- 
dence with  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who 
had  seduced  the  betrothed  wife  of  his  nu- 
de, a  nobleman,  and  lived  with  her  on 
terms  of  unlawful  intercourse  j  and  this 
nobleman  could  obtain  no  hearing  for  his 
complaints  against  the  bishop,  either  from 
the  council  or  from  the  pope.  There  was 
a  division,  at  that  time,  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  principles  of  reform,  some 
going  BO  far  in  their  zeal  against  me  her- 
esy of  simony,  that,  as  none  of  the  bishops 
who  had  obtained  their  places  by  simony 
were,  in  their  opinion,  true  bishops,  they 
declared  the  ordinations  also  performed  by 
tliem  to  be  invalid.  The  other  more  pru- 
dent purty  held  fast,  even  here,  to  the  prin- 
ciple .of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacra- 
mental acts.  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  begin- 
ning inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  for- 
9ier  party,  at  the  head  of  wnich  stood  Car- 
dtiu|i  Lambert,  until  it  was  represexited  to 


him,  that  if  all  such  ordinations  should  be 
considered  null,  the  churches  in  Rome 
would  be  left  without  priests,  and  no  mass 
could  be  celebrated;  see  Peter  Damiani 
liber  gratissimus,  or  Opusc.  VL  ^  35.  (in 
which  book  he  combats  this  view).  But 
at  Vercelli  he  was  once  more  induced  to 
consider  these  ordinations  as  null,  and  to 
ordain  over  again  those  who  had  been  so 
ordained.  It  being  again  represented  to 
him,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  principle  of  the  objective 
validity  of  the  sacraments,  he  rose  up  in 
the  council  from  his  papal  chair,  and  oeg- 
ged  the  assembled  bishops  to  pray  the 
Lord  tliat  he  might  be  forgiven.  But  oa 
his  return  to  ROme,  the  influence  of  Hum- 
bert a^h  prevailed)  and  he  continued  to 
reordam  in  the  same  manner.  Berengar 
says,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  this,  quanta 
laboraret  indigentia  pleni,  quanta  ageretor 
levitate,  quam  omni  circumferretur  vento 
doctrinae.  Vid.  Berennr  de  coena  sacra 
ed.  Vischer,  pag.  40.  Nor  does  it  ezactlj 
impress  us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  hu 
inward  worth,  to  be  told  that  Leo,  amid 
the  -severe  labors  and  cares  of  his  office, 
sought  relaxation  from  a  parrot,  the  pre- 
sent of  some  king,  which  nad  learned  to 
repeat  "  Papa  Leo,"  which  was  afterwarda 
related  as  a  marvel  by  those  who  hoaored 
him  as  »  saint    See  Wibert  c.  IL 
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fix  our  eye,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  period  introduced  by  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  church. 

Hildebrand  received  his  first  training  in  the  monastic  life,  under 
the  direction  of  an  uncle,  who  presided  as  abbot  over  a  monastery  in 
Borne.  A  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  such  as  we  recog- 
nize in  his  case,  «ould  not  be  otherwise  than  disgusted  at  the  corrup- 
tion'then  prevailing  in  Rome,  and  roused  to  opposition  against  it. 
When  Ilildebrand  observed  the  wide  mischief  which  had  sprung  out 
of  the  confounding  together  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affiEkirs,.the 
idea  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  him  of  a  necessary  reformation 
of  the  church ;  and  when  he  saw  two  parties  in  contention,  of  which 
one  fought  for  the  interest  of  the  secular  power,  the  other  for  the 
interest  of  the  papal  Theocracy,  he  would  be  led  of  course,  in  trac- 
ing as  he  did  the  corruption  of  the  church  to  the  influence  of  a  rude 
secular  power  subordinating  everything  to  itself,  to  regard  the  interest 
of  ecclesiastical  reformation  as  identical  with  that  of  the  church  The- 
ocracy. And  it  was  indeed  precisely  on  these  views,  that  all  those 
persons  in  Rome  were  acting,  who,  like  Damiani,  were  filled  with 
pious  zeal  against  the  abomination  in  the  sanctuary.  Hildebrand 
would  of  course  soon  become  connected  with  them  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  interest.  His  education  in  the  monastic  life,  as  well  as  the 
revulsion  of  his  moral  feelings  against  the  corruptions  around  him  may 
possibly  have  nurtured  within  him  a  certain  stoicism  which  repressed 
the  gentler  sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  hence  Christianity  may 
not  have  so  penetrated,  softened,  and  ennobled  his  iiiward  life  and  char- 
acter, as  it  might  otherwise  have  done.  Hildebrand,  while  yet  a 
youth,  was  a  friend  of.  Gregory  VI ;  for  even  th^  latter  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  for  undertaking  and  administering  the  papacy 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  stricter  party,  of  which  a  Damiani 
was  representative.  Hildebrand  might  no  doubt  also  from  Jus  own 
ethical  point  of  view,  approve  the  principle  followed  by  Gregory  VI. 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  papal  dignity,  —  the  •  principle  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.  He  remained  faithful  to  that  pope^  even  in 
his  change  of  fortune,  and  accompanied  him  to  France,   to  which 

^  Hence  the  passionate  enemy  of  Hilde-  he  compliuns  of  the  injtirv  done  by  the 

tiraiid  under  Henry  IV,  Cardinal  Benno^  emperor  by  his  too  great  clemencv.    Had 

rroresents    him   in    his   fierce    invective  he  o'rderea  ffildebrand  to  be  con^ned  for 

which  in  other  respects  certainly  is  enti-  life,  a  Gregory  VII.   wonld '  never   have 

tied  to  no  credence,  a  disciple  of  Greffoiy.  been  the  author  of  so  much  mischief.    Ni- 

YI.    He  also  confirms  the  account  of  his  mia  tamen  pietate  deceptus  nee   ecclesia 

residence  in  Germany,  and  of  his  return  Bomanae  nee  sibi  nee  generi  humane  pros- 

from  that  country  to  Home  in  the  suite  piciens,  novos  idololatros  nimis  laxe  ha- 

of  Leo  IX.    But  the  stor^  that  Hildebrand  Wt)  quorum  memoriam  aetemo  carcere  a 

with  his  teacher  was  banished  by  the  em-  contagionehominum  removeredebnit  Vid. 

peror  from  Germany,  is  doubtless  to  be  in  OrSivini  Gratii  fasciculus  rerum  ezpe- 

attributed  simply  to  the  blind  passion  of  tendarum  ac  fugiendarum,  f.  42.    We  m«r 

Benno.    He  says  of  him;    Hildebrandus  perhaps  compare  with  this  judgment  or 

Tebelicto  monastino  praedicto  archpresby-  Benno  another  pronounced  from  an  entirelr 

tero(  that  Joannes  Gratianus)adhaesit ;  different  point  of  view,  that  if  Charles  V. 

he  says  of  the  emperor  Henry  III :  Sex-  had  but  ordered  the  death  of  Lnther  at 

torn  Gregorium  cum  Hildebrando  disdpulo  tiie  diet  of  Worms,  the  whole  mischief  of 

BOO  in  Teutonicas  partes  deportadone  dam-  the  reformation  would  have  been  prevent^ 

naTit.    It  18  chancteristic  of  the  man,  that  ed: 
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oonntiy  he  retired.  That  he  still  regarded  him  as  being  the  lawful 
pope,  after  he  had  been  deposed  by  the  influence  of  an  emperor, 
seems  evident  from  his  choosing  to  name  himself  after  his  fiiend, 
Gregory  VII.*  Nejrt,  he  repairecl  to  Germany,'  and  probably  fell  in 
with  Leo  at  Wotms  itself.  Hildebrand,  who  possessed  that  within  him 
which  enabled  him  to  exercbe  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  minds 
of  others,  seemis  thus  to  have  soon  acquired  great  influence  oyer  Leo, 
who  was  easily  led  by  his  advisers.  He  made  him  repent  that  he  had 
been  appointed  pope  by  a  layman,  an  emperor ;  and,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  this  false  step,  a«  well  as  to  avoid  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future,  recommended  that  throwing  aside  all  pomp  he 
should  travel  to  Rome  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  not  consider 
himself  as  invested  mih.  the  sa6red  office,  until  he  should  have  been 
there  chosen  pope  in  the  customary^form.  Leo  followed  this  advice  ; 
and  perceiving  the  great  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  church  of 
Rome  from  having  devoted  to  her  interests  a  person  possessed  of  the 
seal  and  energy  ol  the  young  Hildebrand,  he  took  him  along  with  him 
to  Borne,  where  he  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  sub-deacon.     Here 


>  The  German  historian,  Otto  of  Frei- 
nngen,  to  mark  the  Cato-Uke  character  of 
Gregory  in  his  relation  to  Gregory  VI, 
mpplies  to  him  the  passage  in  Lacan: 
**  Victrix  caosa  dils  placoit  led  victa  Ca- 
toni. 

'  Here  a  contradittion  exists  among  the 
ancient  accounts.  According  to  the  report  of 
Otto  of  Freisingcn,  who  wrote  however  a 
eentnry  later,  lio  met  with  Hildebrand  in 
the  monastery  of  Cluny,  received  from 
him  here  the  advice  which  he  followed,  and 
took  him  along  with  him  to  Bome.  To 
the  report  of  this  later  historian  we  ought 
doubtless  to  prefer  the  earlier  reports,  ac- 
cording  to  which  Leo  -first  met  with  the 
monk  Hildebrand  in  Germany.  Bruno, 
bishop  of  Segni,  who  had  received  many 
accounts  from  the  mouth  of  his  friend  pope 
QngoTj  VII.  himself,  states,  in  his  Life  of 
Leo  IX,  that  the  latter  had  from  the  first 
accepted  the  papal  di<niity  on\y  under  the 
condition,  that  he  should  be  voluntarily 
chosen  by.  the  clerpy,  and  community. 
Then  he  remarks :  Illi's  autem  diebus  erat 
ibi  monachns  quidam  Romanu3,  Hilde- 
brandus  nomine,  nobilis  indolis  adolescens, 
clari  in;j:cnii  sanctaeque  religionis.  Is  erat 
autem  illie  turn  disk'cndi  gratia  (he  was 
seeking  therefore  more  knowledge  than 
could  he  acquired  at  that  time  in  Italy,  the 
seat  of  moral  corruption  and  ignorance,) 
turn  etiam,  ut  in  aliqno  religioso  loco  snh 
Bcncdlcti  regnla  militaret  (therefore  not  in 
a  French  monasterv ).  This  pervon  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Leo,  cnjus  propositnm, 
Toluntatem  et  religionem  mox  nt  oo^ovit, 
he  requested  him  to  eo  with  him  to 
Bome.  But  Hildebranif  declined,  as  he 
taid  to  him :  Quia  non  secundum  canoni- 
cam  institutioncm,  sed  per  sa^cnlarem  ek 


regiam  potestatem  Roman«n  ecclesiam 
arripere  vadis.  The  pope  now  submitted, 
as  Bruno  intimates,  to  be  ^vemed  by  the 
young  man,  who  was  still  so  superior 
to  him  in  intellect  and  power.  Ille  an- 
tem,  nt  erat  natnra  simplex  ataue  mitisai- 
mus,  patienter  ei  satisfiu*it,  reddita  de  om- 
nibus sicut  ille  Tolnerat  ratione.  Accor- 
ding to  the  namitive  of  the  canonical  priesi 
Paul  Bemrieder  of  Regensburg,  a  contem- 
porary, in  his  Life  of  Gregory  VII,  ^  II, 
m  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor.  O.  B.  8aec.  VL 
F.  II,  or  in  the  BoUandists,  at  the  2.Vh  of 
May  of  the  VI.  Tom.—  Hilbebrand  betook 
himself  first  to  a  French  monastery ;  he 
then  visited  the  coart  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III,  whence  he  returned  to  Kome;  and 
then  went  back  again  to  German  v.  Now 
it  might  be  daring  -his  last  residence  in 
Germany  that  he  fell  in  with  Leo  IX. 
Another  contemporary,  Wibci-t,  who  had 
been  archdeacon  of  the  bishop  Bruno  at 
Toul,  in  his  Life  of  Leo  IX.  says  nothine 
indeed  of  his  connection  with  the  monc 
Hildebrand ;  but  he  reports  (1.  II.  c.  I.  vid. 
Acta  Sanctor.  at  the  19th  April),  that  the 
bishop  Bruno,  when  the  choice  fell  on  him, 
requested  in  die  first  place  a  delay  of  three 
days,  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept 
of\he  papal  dignity;  and,  having  spent 
these  three  days  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
finally  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  ae* 
Cept  of  it,  under  the  condition,  si  andiret 
totiuscleri  ac  Romani  populi  commnnem 
esse  sine  dissidio  consensum.  Here  we 
may  easily  brine  it  in,  that  Leo  had,  in  tlie 
mean  time,  spoken  with  Hildebrand,  who 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  aooept> 
ing  the  papal  dignity,  only  o^  condition  It 
could  be  done  without  infraction  of  tho 
canonical  form  of  (he  papal  electioa. 
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the  iofluence  of  Hildebrand  contmued  to  grow  from  day  to  day,  and 
he  was  often  employed  also  on  important  missions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.' 

There  'were  two  things  in  particular,  ajb  which  it  appeared  that  the 

5 Ian  for  a  reformation  and  emancipation  of  the  church  must  aim— 
[le  introduction  of  a  stricter  moral  discipline  among  the  clergy,  by 
reviving  the  ancient  laws  concerning  ceUbaoy ,  and  the  abolition  of 
simony  in  the  disposing  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  so  as  to  cut  off 
from  the  secular  power  its  often  abused  influence,  in  the  dispensation 
of  benefices.  In  both  respects,  men  might  be  contending  simply  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order,  which  was  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  feeling  themselves  bound  to  put  an  end  to  existing  irregulari- 
ties. In  respect  to  the  last,  the  words  of  an  unprejudiced  and  liberat 
mmded  man  of  this  age,  Berengar  of  Tours,  may  suffice  to  show  what 
corruption  had  come  upon  the  church  from  ^e  arbitrary  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  church  benefices,  and  how  imperative  was  the  call  for  a 
decided  change  in  this  particular,  to  prevent  everything  from  going  to 
ruin.  Ilis  opponent,  Lanfrick,  haviug  spoken  of  a  noly  council  in 
these  times,  Berengar  replied  to  him:  "You  must  know  yourself, 
that  you  speak  falsely ;  for  I  know  the  bishops  and  abboto  of  our 
times,'  and  am  certain  thi^t  you  also  must  know  them.  I  speak  of  a 
fact,  which  no  man  can  deny,  when  I  say  that  in  these  times  no  cities 
receive  bishops  by  ecclesiastical  appointment."^  As  to  the  other 
particular,  the  laws  respecting  the  celibacy  of  ecclesiastics  remained 
valid  in  theory^  from  times  very  remote,  but  they  were  nowhere  ob- 
served ;  and  there  was  a  reluctance  to  apply  the  staict  letter  of  the  law 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  lest  the  clergy  should  be  brought  mto  contempt 
with  the  laity,  by  the  exposure  of  their  immoralities.^ 

Meantime,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  illicit  connections  among 
the  clergy  —  and  every  marriage  connection  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  so 
regarded  -r-  from  becoming  known  to  the  people,  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  by  their, 
notoriously  immoral  Uves.^  No  doubt,  the  best  means  for  counter- 
acting the  corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  would  have  been, 

^NoTi  nostroram  temponim  episcopos  Omni   pudore  postpoaito  pestis  haec  in 

et  abbates,  qaam  nallae  urbes  hoc  tempore  tantam    prorapit   audaciam,  ut   per   ora 

eoclesiastica  instimtione  episcopos  accipl-  popali  volitent  loca  scortantiam,  nomina 

ant  Berengar  do  sacra  coena  ^.  Vischer.  concabinaram.    Katherius  says,  that  in  no 

Berolin.  1834.  pag.  63.  Christian  land  were  the  clergy  so  despised 

'  Damiani  says,  in  his  Opusculnm  17.  De  as  in  Italy,  owing  to  their  debaached  and 
coelibattt  sacerdotum,  which  is  addressed  immoral  lives.  Quaerat  aliquis,  cur  prae 
to  pope  Nicholas  II.  (T.  III.  opp.fol.  lS8h  caeteris  gentibos  baptismo  renatis  con- 
Nostris  temporibus  genuina  qaodammodo  temptores  canonicae.  legis  et  yilipensores 
Romanae  ecclcsiae  oonsuetado  servatur,  ut  clencornm  sint  magis  Italici.  And  he  ai- 
de caeteris  quidem  ecclesiasticae  discipli-  tributes  this  wholly  to  the  bad  example, 
Me  studiis,  prout  dignum  est,  moneat,  which  the  clergy  set  by  their  own  lives,  for 
de  clericorum  vero  libidine  propter  insul-  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
tationem  secularium  dispensatorie  contis-  laity  only  by  their  tonsure,  their  dress,  and 
eetcat  the  rites  which,  negligently  enough,  they 

'  Damiani  says  to  pope  Nicholas  II,  in  performed  in  .the  churches.    Inde  illi  eos- 

the  place  above  cited,  representing  to  him  coiitemnunt  et  execrationi,  ut  dignum  est, 

that  it  was  absurd  to  fear  the  publication  habent  de  oontemptu  canonum.  P.  II.  t 

0f  that  which  was  abready  publicly  known :  354.  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  L 
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to  yield  to  the  want  which  could  not  be  .repressed,  and  provide  a  way 
for  its  being  satisfied ,  in  conformit j  with  law  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  imposed  restraint  of  the  unmarried  life,  unless  where  these  laws 
were  directly  braved,  only  .served  to  ^perinduce  still  more  disastrous 
effects.^  The  former  means  was  resorted  to  at  that  time  by  Cunibert, 
bishop  of  Turin.  He  gave  all  his  clergy  permission  to  marry ,9  with- 
oul^  doubt,  on  the  principle,  that  by  so  doing  he  should  preserve  his 
own  see  from  the  immorality  which  prevailed  in  other  portions  of  the 
church ;  for  he  himself  led  a  strictly  unmarried  life  ;3  and  Peter 
Damiani,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  clergy  of  this  church  were  markedly 
distinguished,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  by  their  knowledge, 
from  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  inquire,  how  far  the  ordinances  of  this  bishop  had  operated 
on  the  condition  of  his  clergy;  but  zealots  hke  Damiam  were  too 
much  blinded  by  their  prejudices,  to  see  the  truth  on  this  subject. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  the  necessary  celibacy  of  priests  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  idea  of  the  priesthood^  the  idea  of  a  priestly 
caste,  separated  from  the  world,  and  destined  to  guide  its  socikl  rela- 
tions; ju^t  as  this  notion  of  the  priesthood  stood  •  closely  connected 
with  the  whole  churchly  theocratic  system.  From  this  point  of  view, 
at  which  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  appeared  ah  illicit  connection,  the 
strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  ceUbacy  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the  clerical 
order.  But  the  popes  favoring  the  system  of  reform,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  met  with  the  most  determined 
resistance.  Peter  Damiani  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  such  as 
acted  rather  from  the  impulse  of  their  inclinations  than  from  settled 
principles,  but  also  with  such  as  attempted  to  -justify  their  concubin- 
age as  a  lawful  thing,  and  who  wished  to  obtain  from  some  pope  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  in  a  lawful  way.  "They  argued 
that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinth.  7:  2,  had  made  no  exception  whatsoever, 
and  probably  appealed  to  other  similar  passages  also  ;■*  they  cited  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  according  to  which,  whoever 
refused  to  attend  divine  service  performed  by  a  married  priest,  should 
be  excommunicated  from  the  church,*  and  a  canon  drawn  up  by  a 
synod  at  Tribur,  whereby  the  marriage  of  priests  was  pcnnitted,* 
which  canon  Damiani  declared  to  be  spurious.     As  whatever  is  said 

•  Ratherias  says:  Quara  perdita  tonsu-  data  pcrsonarum  acccptores  in  minoribiu 
ratorum  universitas,  si  nemo"  in  iis,  qui  non  qnidem  sncerdotibus  luxariae  inquinamen- 
aat  adalter  ant  sit  arscnokofta.  Adulter  ta  persequimur,  in  episcopis  autem,  quod 
enim  nobis  est,  qui  contra  canones  uxo-  nimis  absurdum  est,  per  silentinm  toleran- 
rius.  Vid.  Discordia  inter  ipsum  ct  cleri-  tium  veneramiir. 

COS.  1.  c.  f.  363.  ■•  See  1.  V.  ep.  13.  to  tbe  chaplains  of 

•  Vid.  Damiani  in  the  Opusculum,  ad-  dulce  Godfrid,  who  defended  the  marriage 
dressed  to  the  same  (18.) :   Pcrmittis,  ut    of  priests.  ; 

eccle:iiae  tuae  clerici,  cujuscunque  sit  ordi-  *  Damiani  resorted  here  to  the  arbitrary 

nis,  velut  jure  matrimonii  confocderentur  interpretation,  that  the  reference  is  only  to 

oxoribus.  such  as  had  lived  in  marriage  befbre  their 

'  The  opposite  of  that  which  was  prac-  entrance  into  the  spiritual  order. 

tised  in  other  places.  Yid.  Damiani  Opusc.  *  Opusc.  18.  c.  3.  T.  3,  f.  200. 
17.  Md  NiooL  IL  c  X.    Contra  divina  man- 
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concerning  the  priesthood  m  the  Old  Testament  was  often  applied  to 
the  Christian  priesthood,  so  the  defenders  of  priestly  marriage  ad- 
duced also,  in  defence  of  their  principles,  the  fact,  &at  in  the  Old 
Testament  priests  were  bj  no  means  bound  to  celibacy.^  Many  of 
the  clergy  excused  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances; they  could  not  possibly  dispense  with  domestic  help.' 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  being  opposed,  then,  to  the 
interests  and  to  the  inclinations  of  so  many,  and  the  defenders  of 
priestly  marriage  being  in  part  conscious  to  themselves  of  having  so 
much  right  on  their  side,  it  was  natural  that  the  papal  legislation  on 
this  subject  should  not  be  able  to  push  its  .way  through,  imtil  after 
a  long  and  difficult  contest.^  Pope  Leo  IX.  not  only  held  synods 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  Home,  but  his  frequent  journeys, 
to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Hungary,  by  occasion  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  affairs,  where  his  mediation  was  solicited,  gave 
him  opportunity,  at  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  were  held  under 
his  direction,  to  spread  and  to  inculcate  everywhere,  in  person,  those 
laws  against  simony,  and  immoral  excesses,  as  well  as  the  illicit  con- 
nections of  the  clergy,  and  also  to  carry  them  into  execution  on  eccle- 
siastics found  guilty.  Many  stories  were  circulated  of  remarkable 
judgments  inflicted  by  the  divine  hand  on  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics, 
and  which  ought  to  ^erve  as  a  warning  for  others.^ 


^  Si  sacel^otes  nubere  peccatnm  esset, 
nequ^quam  hoc  in  lege  vcteri  Dominos 
praeccpLssit  Opusc.  18.  Diss.  IL  c.  IL  f. 
199.  Damiani  affirms,  pn  the  contraiT, 
this  was  othenvise  ordered  under  the  Old 
Testament,  because  the  priesthood  was 
confined  to  a  particular  race,  and  therefore 
provision  must  be  made  for  its  continu- 
ance. 

'  Opusc.  18.  Diss.  I.  f.  195.  Muliebris 
sedulitatis  auxilio  carere  non  possumus, 
quia  rei  familiaris  inopiam  sustinemns. 

'  Damiani,  in  his  Opusculum-  ad  Nico- 
laum  II,  calls  the  defenders  of  the  law  of 
celibacy  a  secta,  cui  ubique  contradicitur  j 
and  he  sayp,  concemintf  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  these  pap^  ordinances,  Aliud 
qnidem  quodcunque  vestrae  constitutionis 
imp'erium  sub  spe  perficicndi  fidenter  indi- 
clmus.  Hujus  autem  capituli  nudam  saltern 
promissionem  tremulis  prolatam  labiis  dif- 
ficilius  extorquemus. 

.  *  The  bishop  Bruno  of  Scgni,  in  his 
Life  of  Leo  Ia,  among  other  statements 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Gregory  VII, 
cites  the  following:  That  while  Leo  was 
holding  hi6  synods  of  reform  in  France, 
where  many  bishops  were  accused  of  si- 
mony, one  of  these  appeared  particularly 
liable  to  suspicion,  but  still  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  to  convict  him.  The 
pope  was  therefore  disposed  to  try  him  by 
the  iudgment  of  God,  and  imposed  on  him 
as  me  trial,  that  he  should  repeat  the  Glo- 
xia  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto.    But 


when  he  came  to  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  began  to  stammer,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  utter  these  words ; 
thus  he  betrayed  his  guilL  This  example 
made  such  aa  impression,  that  many  were, 
constrained  to  confess  themselves  guilty. 
Vid.  opp.  Brunonis  ed.  Marchcsi  Venet 
1651.  T.  II.  f.  148.  JPeter  Damiani  relates 
the  same  thing  in  his  Opusculum  ad  pap» 
Nicolaum  U.  XIX.  de  abdicationo  episco- 
patus  c.  IV,  and  he  too  reports  it  as  hav- 
ing been  received  from  the  mouth  of  the 
then  archdeacon  Hildebrand ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  this  occurred  at  another 
time,  and  on  a  different  occasion  ;  namely, 
when  pope  Victor  II.  had  sent  the  then 
fiubdeacon  Hildebrand  to  France,  and  the 
latter  removed  from  their  stations  six  bish- 
ops, accused  of  various  misdemeanors. 
Among  these  was  also  the  one  abovemen- 
tioned,  of  whom  Damiani  says :  Ad  Spiri> 
tum  Sanctum  vero  cum  venisset,  mox  lin- 
gua balbutiens  tandem  rigida  rcmanebat ; 
merito  si  quidem  Spiritum  Sanctum,  dum 
emit,  amisit,  ut  qui  exclusus  erat  ab  anin 
ma,  procul  esset  etiam  conscquentcr  a  lin- 
gua. As  the  account  given  by  Damiani 
is  drawn  up  more  freshly  according  to  the 
event,  it  may  be  considered  the  more  cre- 
dible account;  Bruno  perhaps,  by  a  slip 
of  memoiy,  transferred  the  anecdote  to 
Leo  IX.  With  this  story  asrees  also  the 
testimony  of  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Mont^ 
Casino,  who  moreover  affirms,  that  he  had 
often. heard  it  repeated  by  Gregory  him- 
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But  when  the  pope,  on  returning  from  his  journeys,  in  the  year 
1052,  assembled  a  council  at  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  exercise^  there 
his  highest  spiritual  jurisdiction,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws,  a 
fierce  uproar  was  excited  agamst  him,  by  those  bishops  who  had  reason 
to  dread  his  severity,  and  whose  cause  was  blended  with  the  interests 
of  powerful  families,^  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  dissolv- 
ing Sie  assembly.  Yet  this  was  but  a  momentary  efifervescence  of 
passion,  having  no  connection  whatever  with  fixed  principles  ;  for  on 
liie  very  next  day  the  guilty  bishops  begged  him  for  absolution,  which 
he  bestowed  on  them. 

This  pope,  who  was  so  very  zealous  against  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  ailministration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  these  last  times, 
himself  however,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  church, 
when,  in  the  year  1053,  he  in  persop  led  an  army  against  the  neigh- 
boring Normans,^  who  had  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  church. 
nSiough  his  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  so  many  who  had  cruelly  sufiered, 
might  serve  as  some  excuse  for  him,  yet  by  the  men  of  the  more  strict 
and  serious  party,  who  were  earnest  for  the  restoration -of  church  dis- 
cipline, it  was  disapproved  and  regretted  that  the  head  of  the  church 
should  fight  with  the  secular  sword.3  Cardinal  Damiani  remained' firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  priest  ought  in  no  case  to  contend  with  the 
sword,  not  even  in  defence  of  the  &ith,  much  less  in  defence  of  the 
goods  and  rights  of  the  church ;  for  it  behooved  the  priest  to  make 
the  life  no  less  than  the  doctrines  of  Christ  his  own  nile  of  living,  and 
accordingly  he  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  subduing  the 
wrath  of  the  world  only  by  the  might  of  an  invincible  patience.  He 
reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  principle  which  required  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual  power  to  be  kept  distinctly  apart,  that  the  priest  must 
contend  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  only  with  the  Word  of  God. 
If  king  Uzziah  was  covered  with  leprosy,  because  he  arrogated  to  him- 
self. He  quotes  Hildcbrand's  langua^^e  as  marvelloas.  This  was  in  perfect  coilsis- 
follows :  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spi-  tency  with  his  Old  Testament,  theocratical 
ritus  Sancti.  cujns  doni;ra  gratiae  te  com-    principle." 

parasse  audivimus,  at  hujos  rci  nobis  veri-  *  Wibert,  in  his  Life  of  Leo,  sajs  (^ 
tatcm  edisseras,  adjuramas.  Qaod  Si  am-  21):  Familiae  eomm  faatrices  sceleram 
pllas,  ut  cocpisti,  ncgarc  tentaveris,  Spin-  subitaneum  contra  domini  apostollci  fami- 
tmn  Sanctum,  donee  quae  vera  sunt,  con-  liam  movenint  tumultum. 
fitearis,  nominare  non  valeas.  Dialog.  1.  '  Already,  when  deacon  to  bishop  Her- 
III.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdunens.  T.  XVIII.  f.  mann  of  Toul,  he  had  undertaken  to  lead 
856.  It  seems  very  much  like  Hildebrand,  the  troops,  Which  his  bishop  was  compelled 
Ae  favorer  of  the  judgment  of  God,  that  to  send  as  a  contribution  to  the  Heerbann  of 
he  should  impose  on  the  bishop  such  trial  the  emperor  Conrad, — in  noticing  which, 
of  his  innocence.  If  we  connect  with  this,  to  be  sure,  his  biographer  adds,  salvo  ta- 
tbe  look  and  the  words  of  so  uncommon  men  per  omnia  proprii  gradus  sacramento, 
a  man  as  Hildebrand,  accustomed  to  exer-  which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  ordered 
cise  60  great  a  power  over  the  minds  of  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  troops  —  Wi- 
others,  it  will  be  slill  more  easy  to  con-  bcrt  boasts  of  his  skill  in  such  matters  -^ 
ceive  how  his  suggestion 'may  have  made  but  did  not  himself  fight  with  them;  see 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  the  Life  above  cited,  1. 1,  c.  II.  §  1 2. 
bishop..  And  here  we  are  presented  with  •  Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  says,  in  relating 
a  not  unimportant  trait  in  the  character  this,fol.  147:  ZelnmquidemDeihabens,sed 
of  Hildebrand.  Many  others  are  also  to  non.fortasse  secundum  scientiam,  utinam' 
be  found  among  the  anecdotes  of  Damiani  non  ipse  per  se  illue  ivissct ;  jsed  solum- 
and  of  Desiderius,  from  which  we  see,  that    modo  jllttc  exercitum  pro  justida  defend- 
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self  a  priestly  function,  what  pimishment  does  not  a'  priest  desenre, 
who  grasps — 'what  certainly  belongs  only  to  the  laity — the  weapons 
of  war  ?  In  setting  forth  this  doctrine,  he  put  it  as  aii  objection,  that 
Leo  IX,  though  a  holy  man,  often  busied  himself  with  the  affiiirs  of 
war ;  to  which  he  answers,  that  the  good  and  bad  must  not  be  judged 
by  any  standard  of  human  merit,  in  which  we,  find  both,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  things  themselves.  Peter  did  not  arrive  at  the  apos- 
toUc  primacy  by  his  denial.^  Did  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  so 
much  to  suffer  from  the  Longobards,  either  act  thus,  or  teach  that  it 
was  proper  to  act  thus  ?  "  ^  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  when 
the  pope  was  conquered  and  taken  captive,  appeared  to  many  m  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment.^  And  even  in  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  many  a  layman,  ^e  disadvantageous  impression  which  this  expedi- 
tion of  his  had  made,  seems  to  have  raised  objections  against  paying 
him  the  honors  of  a  saint  at  whose  tomb  miraculous  cures  could  be 
wrought.^  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  story  got  abroad,  that  in 
a  vision  of  the  night  the  slain  iq  that  battle  had  presented  themselves 'to 
Leo  as  martyrs,  and  that  miracles  would  be  performed  at  their  graves.* 
This  report  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  guard  and  protect  the  sanctity 
of  Leo  against  a  step  which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to  his  memory. 
To  secure  him  this  reverential  respect,  would  be  an  object  of  so  much 
the  greater  importance  to  the  advocates  of  the  theocratical  system  of 
reform,  because  he  waa  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  popes  who  labored 
to  carry  these  principles  mto  full  effect ;  and  men  related,  that  shortly 
before  his  deal^,  in  the  year  1054,  he  spoke  words  of  exhortation  and 
rebuke  against  simony  and  the  concubinage  or  unchastity  of  the 
clergy. 

Hildebrand,  who  imder  Leo  IX,  became  a  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  had  meantime  been  continually  rising  to  still  greater  influence. 
He  was  the.  head  and  the  soul  of  the  stricter  party.  It  was  he  by 
whose  craft  and  sagacity  the  new  choice  of  a  pope  was  determined. 
Among  the  Roman  clergy  he  could  find  no  one  who  seemed  to  him  cal- 
culated to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  already  begun  work  of  reformation 
in  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  Geb- 
hardt,  fcishop  of  Eichstadt,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
wealthy  prelate  of  Germany,  the  most  influential  counsellor  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  ze^ous  promoter  of  the  impe- 
rial interests,  would  prove  as  pope  a  no  less  zealous  champion  of  the 
papal  interests.^    He  got  himself  appointed  plenipotentiary  of  the  Ro- 

^  Dico  quod  sentio,  quod  qnoniam  nee  *  Bmno  of  Se^i  relates,  that  when,  after 

Fetras  ob  hoc  apostolicum  obtinet  -princi-  Leo's  death  itwas  reported  that  persons  pos- 

patum,  quia  neg:avit,  nee  David  id  cireo  sessed  of  evil  spirits  were  healed  at  his 

prophetiae  meretur  oraculam,  quia  torum  tomb,  a  certain  woman  exclaimed,  Pope 

alieni  viri  invasit,  cum  mala  vel  bona  non  Leo,  who  caused  so  many  men  to  shed  their 

pro  mentis  considerentur  habdntium.    Sed  blood,  drive  out  evil  spirits !    When  Leo 

ex  propriis  debeant  qualitatibus  judicari.  can  expel  evil  spirits,  then  I  shall  be  a 

•  Damiani,  1.  IV.  ep.  9.  queen:  and  all  those  whom  he  killed  by  his 

'  Hermann  Contract,  at  the  year  1053 :  impiety  will  be  restored  to  life  again. 

Occuko  Dei  judicio,  give  quia  tantum  sa-  *  See  the  two  Lives  above  cited, 

cerdotum  spiritoalia'potiusquam  pro  cadu-  -  ^  See  the  Chronicon  Casinense,  1.  II.  ci 

ds  rebus  camalis  pugna  decebat  sive  quod  89  in  Mnratorii  script  rer.  Italicar.  T.  lY. 

aefarios  homines  secum  ducebat.  f.  403^ 
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olems,  and  of  the  Roman  community,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
in  the  name  of  both  the  choice  of  a  pope.  In  this  character  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where  he  accomplished  his  object, 
and  this  bishop  became  pope  (Victor  II.).  Upon  his  death,  in  the 
year  1057,  Hildebrand,  then  absent,  was  Already  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  papal  dignity.  Others  demanded,  that  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  uptil  his  return.^  But  it  turned  out,  that  a  man 
devoted  to  the  ipterests  of  Hildebrand's  party,  Frederic,  abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  was  chosen  to  the  office,  Stephen  IX.  When  the  latt 
ter,  in  1058,  sent  the  subdeacon  Hildebrand  to  Gfermany  on  certain 
public  business  at  the  court  of  the  widowed  empress  Agnes,  the  Bo- 
mans  were  obliged,  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  to  bind  Ibemselves  by  oath, 
that  if  he  should  die  during  Hildebrand's  absence,  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  till  his  return.^  The  death  of  Stephen  actually 
occurred  during  HUdeb^nd's  absence  ;  and  the  party  to  whose  incli- 
nations and  interests  the  reforming  tendency  was  opposed,  hastened  to 
forestall  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  and  to  set  up  by  force  a  pope  ao*> 
cording  to  their  own  mind.  It  came  about,  perhaps  by  a  craftily  con- 
certed plan,  that  they  made  choice  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  some 
pretensions  in  his  favor,  since  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  ecde^ 
siastics  notorious  for  their  bad  morals,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
so  ignorant  and  spuritually  incompetent,  that  they  might  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  use  of  him  as  their  tool.^  This  was  John,  bishop  of  Ye- 
letri.  It  is  true,  the  party  of  cardinal  Damiani  protected  against  the 
proceeding,  but  they  could  effect  nothing  agauast  superior  force. 
They  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment,^  and  a  cardinal 
priest,  of  whom  Damiani  says  that  he  could  not  even  fluently  read,& 
consecrated  him  pope.  He  named  himself  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand, 
on.  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  soon  obtained  the  upper-hand  by  his 
superior  energy,  and  a  man  devoted  to  his  own  principles,  bishop  Ger- 
hard of  Florence,  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court,  conse- 
erated  pope  Nicholas  11.^  He  pronounced  the  ban  upon  his  opponent ; 
but  Benedict  soon  submitted,  and  received  absolution.  To  prevent  for 
the  future  disputes  und  disturbances  similar  to  those  which  had  arisen 
after  the  death  of  the  last  pope,  Nicholas,  at  the  Lateran  council  in 
1059,  enacted  a  special  law  .on  the  subject  of  papal  elections,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  pope  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardinal '  bishr 

•  *  L.  c  c  97.  •  Presbyter  Ostiensis,  qui  utinam  syUa- 

*  L.  c.  c  100.  batim  nosset  vol  anam  paginam  rite  per- 
'  Beaedict  excused  himself  on  the  ground    cflrrere. 

that  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  papal  dig-  "  •  Of  his   personal   qualities,    Berengar 

nity,  and  his  opponent  Damiani  docs  not  gives  an  unfavorable  account :  "  De  cujua 

Tenture  to  assert  the  ('X)ntniry,  but  writes  to  iceruditioneetniorum  indignitate  facile  mihi 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (1.  IIL  ep.  erat  non  insufficienter  scribere."    De  coena 

IV.) :  Ita  est  homo  stolidus,  deses  ac  nul-  sacra,  p.  71. 

lius  ingenii,  ut  credi  possit  ncscisse,  per  se  ^  From  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  grad- 

talia  machinari^  and  he  sajrs  he  was  ready  nally  become  customary  to  confer  the  title 

to  acknowledge  him  as  pope,  si  unum  non  *^ cardinal'^  on  the  Romish  church  in  par- 

dicam  psalmi,    sed  vel  homiliae  quidem  ticular.    The  epithet  Cardinalis  praecipuns 

▼crsiculum  plene  mihi  valeat  exponere.  .  was  at  first  applied  to  all  the  churches,  in 

*  Nobis  episcopis  per  diversa  latibula  fu-  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  let- 
gkentibus,  says  Damiani  in  the  letter  above  ters  of  Gregory  the  Great  Cardinalis  sar 
dted.  c^dos,  the  title  of  H  bishop  j  cardinalet 
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op6  and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  rest  of  the  Soman  clergy 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  a  certain  participation  of  the  eio- 
peror,^  and  that  none  other  than  a  person  so  chosen  should  be  connd- 
ered  pope.    Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

Under  this  pope,  the  party  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani  labored  still 
more  strenuously  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  the  suppression  of 
simony  and  of  unchastity  among  ecclesiastics.  The  defenders  of 
simony,  as  well  aa  of  the  married  Kfe  of  ecclesiastics,  were  represented 
in  direct  term&  as  heretics.  At  the  Lateran  council  already  men- 
tioned, of  1059,  the  pope  forbade,  on  pendty  of  excommunication,  all 
ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  wedlock  to  celebrate  mass,  or  hold  divine 
worship.  They  were  to  receive  no  portion  of  the  church  revenues.* 
The  laity  were  called  upon  not  to  be  present  at  any  act  of  worship 
performed  by  such  ecclesiastics.'  This  was  a  well-contrived  means  for 
enforcing  obedience  on  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  the  papal  ordinances,  by  immediately  addressing  their  inter- 
ests, and  their  fear  of  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  people, 
who,  would  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  such  men.  Thus  the  cause 
of  the  papacy  was  made  the  cause  of  the  people ;  the  popes  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  people  agsdnst  the  lugher  orders,  to  which  the 
more  eminent  ecclesiastics  belonged,  and  which  in  various  ways  were 
identified  with  them  in  interests.  Thus  it  happened,  that  from  the  bo- 
som of  the  lower  clergy  and  of  the  monks,  came  forth  men  of  more 
serious  aims  and  purposes,  who,  disgusted  with  the  depravation  of 


presbyterii  diaconi,  were  names  given  to 
those  who  held  an  office  in  the  church,  not 
provisorily,  hat  as  a  flxed  appointment 
Hence  incardinare,  cardinare,  to  denote  the 
bestowment  of  such  an  appointment  In 
the  tenth  century,  the  canonicals  of  the  ca- 
thednd  churches,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  clergy  of  the  parochial  churches,  were 
denominated  cardinales.  Vid.  Rathcrii  Itin- 
erarium  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  I.  f.  bsi. 
In  this  eleventh  centurj-,  however,  the  name 
was  conferred  on  the  seven  episcopos  col- 
laterales  of  the  pope,  who  belonged  to  his 
more  immediate  diocese,  and  on  the  priests 
and  deacons  of  the  Romish  clerjry  —  car- 
dinales epi'icopi,  presbyteri.  diaconi ;  —  and 
now  another  meaning  was  introduced  into 
the  title;  it  was  referred  to  the  Romish 
church  as  the  cardo  totius  ecclesiae,  ns  Leo 
IX.  gives  it  in  his  letter  to  Michael' Cell nla- 
rius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
cardo  immobilis  in  the  ecclesia  Petri,  unde 
clerici  ejus  cardinales  dicuntur^  cardini  ut4- 
que  illi,  quo  caetera  movcntur,  vicinius  nd- 
hacrentea.  Harduin.  Concil,  T.  VI.  P.  I.  f. 
944.  This  interpretation  of  the  term  must 
have  become  ^*fdely  spread  at  a  later  pe- 
riod; for  the  Byzantine  historian  Georgo 
Pachvmercs  assumes  it  as  a  settled  point 
He  thus  exphiins  the  term  KadSrivaAioic : 
arpo^ty^tv  6  i7.?.r)v  eliroi^  <&f  iK'paf,  ovatjv 
Tov  traira  Kara  tt/p  Xpiarov  /iiiiv<Ttv.  Hist. 
L  V.  c  8.  ed.  Bekkep,  p.  560     From  a  com- 


parison which  Berengar  employs,  tt  may  bo 
gathered  that  the  cardinals  were  regarded 
as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  popea^  a* 
their  representatives :  Si  dicat  quis,  Inagno 
dedecore  apostolicum  afficiam  in  cardinal! 
8U0,  etc.  Vid.  Berengar.  De  sacra  coena, 
ed.  Vischer,  p.  273. 

*  The  editions  of  these  enactments  vary 
from  one  another,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  share  which  was  in  tins  case  conceded 
to  the  emperor.  Compare,  on  the  subject 
of  these  variations,  Giescler's  Kirchenge- 
schjchtc.  Bd.II.  Istc  Abtheilnng,  S.  187,  SaA 
Pertz  Italicnische  Rcise,  or  Archiv  der  Ge- 
sellschaft  fdr  altere  Deutsche  Geschichts- 
kunde.  Bd.  V.  S.  83. 

'  The  ot^inance  of  this  council :  Quicnn- 
que  sacerdotnm,  diaconorum,  subdiaoono- 
rum,  post  constitutum  papae  Leonis  de  cas- 
titate  clericorum  coneubinam  palara  dux- 
erit  vel  ductam  non  reliquerit,  ut  missam 
non  cantet,  neque  evangelium  vel  epistolam 
ac  missam  Icgat,  neque  in  presbyterio  ad 
divina  officia  cum  iis,  qui  praefatae  consti- 
tntioni  obedicntes  fuerint,  mancat,  neque 
partem  ah  ecclesia  suscipiat 

•  Peter  Damiani  says,  Opusc.  18.  Dias. 
II.  c.  II.:  Nos  plane  quilibetnimirum  apos> 
tolicae  scdis  aeditui  hoc  per  omnes  publioe 
concionamur  eoclesias,  ut  nemo  missaa  a 

Sresbytero,  non  evangelium  a  diacono,  non 
enique  epistolam  ai^ubdiaconoprorsusaa- 
diat,  qnos  misceri  feminis  non  ignorat 
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morals  among  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  carried  on  with  spiritaal  tiungB, 
attached  themselves  to  the  papal  interest  as  noisy  zealots  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church.  These  might  easily  form''a  popular  party,  which 
would  be  used  at  Rome  as  an  instrument  against  the  corrupt  and 
haughty  ecclesiastics  to  force  them  into  obedience  to  the  popes.  But 
it  was  a  dangerous  means  here  resorted  to  by  the  popes ;  for  they  call- 
ed forth  with  the  intention  of  using  for  their  own  ends,  a  popular  move 
ment,  which  might  easily  take  also  another  directiou ;  —  they  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  force  which  it  was  not  always  in  their  power  to  guide, 
.and  which,  when  once  aroused,  might  sometime  or  other  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  interesti^  of  the  dominant  church  itself.  Easily  might  a 
separatism,!  directed  in.  the  first  place  against  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
the  offices  of  public  worship  administered  by  them,  become  a  hostile 
opposition  to  a  corrupt  church  generally,  and  its  entire  authority,  and 
furnish  a  foot-hold  for  many  heretical  tendencies,  as  the  case  really 
tamed*  out  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards ;  and  even  at  the  pre^ 
sent  time  many  stood  fortii,  who  maintained  that  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  simony  in  the  churqh  had  destroyed  all  genuine  priesthood,-^ 
^  position  from  which  the  inference  might  readily  be  drawn,  that  the* 
sacramental  acts  could  no  longer  be  performed  even  in  the  dominant 
church  after  a  valid  manner.^ 

The  most  violent  commotions  arose  in  the  important  church  of  Milan, 
distinguished  by  the  memory  of  an  Ambrose,  which  mindful  of  its  Bst 
oient  dignity,  asserted  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  submit  to  the  new  papal  monarchy.  Here  the  practice  of  si- 
mony had  reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  spiritual  office  a 
sum  was  paid  proportionate  to  its  val\ie,  the  bishop  Guide  himself  hav- 
ing arrived  at  his  office  in  this  way ;  and  hence  too  by  this  traffio  in 
benefices  many  unworthy  men  of  altogether  worldly  lives,  bad  made 
their  way  to  important  stations  in  the  church.3    There  came  to  Milan 

^  A  spirit  of  this  sort  manifested  itself  at  neque  sacerdos.    Yid.  Damiani  opnsc  30. 

FloreBce,  where'  Tiolent  contests  arose  he-  c.  IIL 

tween  Uie  higher  clergy  on  the  one  side  '  Bishop  Bruno  of  Seeni  says  in  his  Ufb 
and  a  portion  of  the  monks  and  kiity  on  of  Leo,  after  having  spoken  of  the  simony 
the  other,  which  Peter  Damiani  was  sent  which  universally  prevailed  till  the  time  of 
to  appeane.  The  monks-  and  their  adhe-  pope  Leo  IX. :  "  unde  etiam  nsqne  hodild 
rents  affirmed  that  the  niyworthy  clergy  inveniantnr  quidam,  qui  ab  illo  jam  tern- 
could  perform  no  true  and  real  sacramental  pore  sacerdotinm  in  ecclcsia  defedsse  con- 
act  "per  hujusmodi  temporis  saoerdotes  tendnnt." 

nnllam  in  sacramentis  posse  fieri  verita-  .  *  In  the  Life  of  Ariald,  written  by  his 
tern."  Thus,  as  Damiani  relates,  thousands  scholar  Andrew,  the  condition  of  the  Mi* 
of  mien  in  Florence  had  died  without  com>  lanese  clergy  is  thus  described :  Alii  cum 
mnnion,.  because  they  would  not  receive  it  canibus  et  accipitribus  hue  illucque  perva- 
from  the  hands  of  these  ecclesiastics.  Many  gantes,  alii  vero  tabemarii,  alii  usurarii  ex- 
churches  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  at-  istebant,  cuncti  fere  cum  publids  uxoribos 
terly  polluted ;  they  despised  all  ecclesias-  sive  scortis  suam  ignominiose  ducebant  vl> 
ticB  and  monks  who  did  not  belong  to  their  tarn.  Vid.  cap.  I.  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  at 
party,  vident  monachqjn  incedentem,  as-  the  27th  of  June,  f.  282.  In  another  Life 
pice,inqulnnt,unumscapula]re,presbytenim  of  Arialdf  also  composed  by  a  contempo- 
vel  episcopum  abireprospiciuntfbarbirasoB  rary  and  eve  witness,  Labdulph  de  St 
te  videre  mtentur.  We  might  in  fact  infer  Paulo,  which  Furicelli  has  published  along 
fiom  Damiani^s  language,  mat  they  did  not  with  several  oth'er  records  relating  to  this 
even  spare  the  pope  himself.  Kon  est,  in-  epoch  in  the  histoir  of  the  Milaiies^  chm^ 
qvimt)  papa,  non  rex,  son  arehiepiicogaa  (Milan,  1657),  the  foUowiog  ia  said  (a.  JL)t 
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a  yomig  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Aiiald,  bom  in  the  village  of  Eor 
ago;  between  Como  and  Milan,i  who  from  his  childhood  foUowmg  &e 
bent  g^ven  him  bjr  a  reUgious  education,  had  led  a  pious  and  strictlj 
moral  life.  He  felt  impelled  to  present  himself  before  the  people, — 4 
people  who  followed  the  example  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  by  a 
clergy  as  ignorant  as  they  were  immoral  had  never  been  made  to  un- 
derstand the  Christian  vocation  and  its  duties, — ^as  a  preacher  of  re- 
pentance. He  felt  impelled  to  attack  rudely  the  corruption  of,  a  clergy 
who  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  people.^  He  at  first  preached  in 
his  own  countiy-village  against  the  worldly  life  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
These,  however,  replied  to  him,  that  as  they  were  ignorant  people,  he 
could  soon  finish  the  business  with  them.  If  he  was  sure  of  his  cause, 
he  had  better  attack  the  clergy  in  Milan ; — ^there  he  would  find  men, 
"who  were  learned  enough  to  answer  him.'  During  the  reign  of  pope 
Stephen  II,  in  the  year  1056,  Ariald  first  made  his  appearance  in  Mi* 
Ian,  and  was  able  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  ten  years.  He  first  ap- 
plied to  the  clergy  j  and  being  repelled  by  tiiem  wittt  contempt,  he 
turned  to  the  laity  .4  Christ  —  said  he  —  has  left  behind  ♦him  twp 
•lights,  the  word  of  God  and  the  life  of  its  teachers.  One  bf  these  lights 
he  gave  to  the  clergy,  who  were  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  «acred 
Scriptures.  But  to  the  unlearned,  he  appointed  the  life  of  their  teach- 
ers to  be  a  doctrine.  Yet  through  the  power  of  Satan  jajid  of  sin,  and 
by  the  negligence  of  the  clergy,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  laity  had 
lost  their  light.  (Che  clergy  were  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine word,  and  to  the  laity  the  life  of  the  clergy  no  longer  shined. 
Aod  to  decieve  the  more  effectually,  Satan  had  suffered  ti^ose  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  holitiess,  to  retain  the  outward  show  of  it.  This  he 
said  with  sorrow,  not  to  insult  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
fliem  and* others.  Christ  says,  Whosoever  would  be  my  disciple  let 
him  follow  me ;  but  the  life  of  the  clergy  at  the  present  time  was  di- 
rectly the  opposite  to  the  life  of  Christ.     He  then  contrasted  the  ex- 

Istifl  temporibns  inter  dericos  tanta  erat  modicae  aactoritatis,  humiliter  ntpote  na- 

dissolutio,  ut  alii  uxores,  aJii  meretrices  tus. 

publico  tenerent)  alii  venationibaS)  atii  aa-  '  *  We  have,  to  be  ^nre,  no  wholly  impar^ 
cupio  yacabant,  partim  foenerabantur  in  tial  accoant  of  these  events;  on  the  one 
pnblico,  partim  in  yicis  tabemas  exerce-  hand,  the  partisan  accounts  of  the  life  of 
bant  cunctaque  ecclesiastica  beneficia  more  Ariald,  written  in  a  rhetorical  style  of  ea- 
pecndam  vendebaot  And  as  this  is  said  logy  (which  applies  however  still  more  to 
of  the  then  condition  of  the  clergy  gene-  Andrew's  than  to  Lahdnlph's)  and  of  Br- 
sally,  it  is  added  with  regard  to  Milan  in  lembald,  which  was  first  pablished  by  Pa- 
particular:  quanto  urbs  ipsa  populosior  ricelli,  at  Milan,  1657;  on  the  other  hand, 
est,  tanto  iniquitas  copiosior  erat  And  the  narratiye  of  Amulph  written  in  the  in> 
eyen  the  Milanese  historian  Amulph,  in-  terestofthe  opposite  party.  A  comparison 
terested  as  he  was  in  fayor  of  the  Ambro-  of  the  two  representations  teaches  xu  that 
sian  Clerus  and  against  Ariald  and  the  neither  is  free  from  all  partiality. 
Hildebrand  party,  still  cannot  wholly  deny  *  See  the  Life  of  Landulph  de  St.  Panic 
the  guilt  of  the  Milanese  clergy.  He  says  published  bpr  Puricelli,  c.  III.  Nobis  haec 
(I.  III.  c.  12.  in  Mumtori  Scnpt  hist.  Ital.  ideo  loquens,  quia  ineruditos  nos  esse  oog^ 
T.  IV.  f.  29.) :  at  caveatur  mendacium,  aoscis,  sed  urbanis  haec  praedica,  qui  tabi 
son  ex  toto  fuemnt  omnes  ab  objectis  im-  suis  sdentiis  respondere  poterunt 
,  munes.  -  *  The  words  attributed  by  his  biographer 
^  The  aristocratic  spirit  of  tihose  who  es-  to  Ariald  in  his  address  to  the  people, 
timated  the  clergy  oy  their  ancestry  is  allude  to  this  (c.  I.  f  XI. :  Gonatns  sum 
ihtfwn  in  a  passage  of  Amolph,  L  III.  c  8 :  leoe  redocere  ad  soam  lucem,  sed  nequivi. 
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ample  of  htunilitj  which  Christ  had  given  with  the  worldly  pride  of  the 
clergy,  with  their  luxurious  palaces ;  his  poverty,  with  their  eagerness 
to  amass  riches ;  his  purity,  with  their  illicit  connections.  How  could 
t^,  then,  be  imitators  of  Christ !  Such  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  regard- 
ed rather  as  enemies  than  as  disciples  of  Christ.  He  called  upon  them 
to  repent ;  he  had  come— he  said  —  to  bring  ihem  to  this  or  to  die.* 
We  see  called  forth  here,  by  the  antagonism  to  the  secular  spirit  of  the 
church,  the  idea  of  the  clergy  as  appomted  to  follow  Christ  in  poverty, 
purity  and  humility,  —  which  idea,  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries, 
oame  forth,  under  various  appearances,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
corruption ;  sometimes  siding  with  the  papacy,  sometimes  attacking  it 
38  well  as  the  whole  church  fabric  erected  thereupon.  Ariald's 
discourses  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  multitude.  Those 
who  were  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  gladly  hei^d  him,  because 
80  earnest  a  pieiy,  which  insisted  on  th€^  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  in  this 
dty,  «nd  such  as  were  conscious  of  a  deeper  religious  need,  would 
hence  feel  themselves  the  more  strongly  attracted  by  his  fervent  zeal. 
Novelty  enticed  the  many  who  are  ever  eager  after  some  new  thing.,^and 
the  populace  willingly  listened  to.  reproofs  and  censures  administered 
against  the  higher  class  of  citizens.  Thus  the  clergy,  who  in  spite  of  their 
personal  wortblessness,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  dignity 
of  tiie  priestly  office,  been  hitherto  the  obiects  of  general  respect,  became 
gradually  objects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.^  In  addition  to  this, 
b^  the  preaching  of  Ariald,  the  deacon  Landulph,  a  young  man  of  high 
burth,  belongiDg  to  the  family  of  De  Cotta,  one  of  the  most  distingui^ 
edin  Milan  and  —  an  important  consideration  in  that  city — a  mem- 
ber of  its  own  clerus,  was  won  over  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  con- 
verted into  a  zealous  champion  for  the  cause.^  Landulph*  spoke  with 
still  greater  vehemence  than  Ariald ;  and  he  was  better  fitted  to,  act 
the  part  of  a  demagogue.  He  is  siud  to  have  been  a  powerful  popular 
q)eaker.  Before  this  change,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people 
as  a  preacher,^  and  perhaps  even  before  Ariald's  appearance  in 
Milan,  he  had  been  incHned  to  some  such  vie>f78  of  reform. 
Various  means  were  now  employed  to  operate  upon  the  people. 
They  were  called  togetiier  to  hear  the  new  sermons  by  cards  of  invi- 
tation scattered  through  the  city,  and  by  the  ringing  of  little  bells.* 
Next  appeared  a  man  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  who  took  hold 
of  this  movement  of  reform  with  great  zeal.     Nazarius,  a  man  con* 

>  See  his  Life  of  Landulph,  1.  c.  c.  TX.  and  setting  himself  np  as  a  censor  of  the 

*  Landulph  says,  in  the  account  of  his  clergy.  But  even  Landulph  designates  him 
Kfe,  c.  VL :  Nunciantur  novae  praedica-  as  a  'Lerite,  a  deacon.  It  is  diaracteristic 
tiones,  ad  quas  populua  semper  novorum  of  Arnulph  to -say  of  the  man  who  required 
aridns  cnmulatur.                        ^  of  the  devfp^  a  strictly  unmarried  life :  Hie 

'  In  verbis  ejus  plebs  fere  nniversa  sic  quum  nullis  esset  eccfesiasticis  gradibus  al- 

fest  acccnsa,  ut  quos  eatcnus  yencrata^  erat  teratus,  grave  jugum  sacratorum  imponebat 

at  Christi  ministros,  damnans  proclamaret  cervicibus.  quum  Christi  jugum  suave  ot 

Dei  hostes  animarumque  deceptores.  qus  leve  sit  onus.  1.  HI.  c.  8. 

*  Amulph,  the  violent  enemy  of  this  par-  *  See  Landulph  de  St.  Paulo,  c  HI. 

ty,  seems  indeed  to  intimate,  tnat  he  was  a  '  Landulph,  c.  VI. :  Per  urbem  mitton- 
Uyman,  and  finds  something  irresular  in  tor  chartnlae,  tinniunt  tintinoabula,  nim- 
his  putting  on  the  preacher  wnen  alajmaii,    daator  hotm  prMdicationes. 
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nected  with  the  mint,  the  pious  head  of  a  family,  who  had  hitbeito 
been  accustomed,  even  in  the  corrupt  clergy,  to  honor  their  calling, 
listened  with  enthusiasm  to  men  who  were  seeking  to  bring  back  the 
clergy  to  a  life  corresponding  to  their  exalted  station.  He  was  ready 
to  devote  hiniself,  with  his  fiunily  and  his  entire  substance  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  cause  which  appeared  to  him  so  holy.^ 

Ariald  and  Landulph  exhorted  the  people  to  shun. all  intercourse 
with  the  clergy  who  would  not  come  off  from  the  heresy  of  ite  Nioo- 
laitans,^  and  of  simony ;  and  to  refuse  from  the  hands  of  such  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  They  declared  that^  by  consenting 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  the  unworthy  hands  of  these  heretical 
ecclesiastics,  men  only  became  partakers  of  their  condemnation,  but 
could  experience  no  saving  benefit  from  the  sacred  rites  themselves. 
In  exhorting  the  people  not  to  be  present  at  the  admmistration  of 
holy  rites  by  such  unworthy  eqclesiasiics,  they  in  truth  did  but  follow 
the  principles  publicly  expressed  by  the  pope;  but  it  might  eaoly 
happen,  that  hurried  on  by  a  fiery  eeal,  they  might  venture  to  use 
expressions  which  were  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  con- 
cerning the  objective  validity  of  the  sacraments.3  Stall  less  could  the 
people  understand  those  nice  distinctions  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments ; 
it  was  Impossible  for  them  to  receive  it  any  otherwise,  than  that  the 
oeremonies  performed  by  these  unworthy  priests  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded  as  sacraments  at  all.  But  when  now  the  followers  of  Una 
party  asked.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  without  sacraments  and  priests  7 
Ariald  answered  them :  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  their  own  duty, 
—.to  go  out  from  the  midst  of  the  unclean,  and  trust  in  Grpd,  who 
would  not  forsake  them.  He  who  had  bestowed  on  them  the  greater 
bkssing,  given  himself  for  their  salvation.  Tie  would  not  deny  tliem  the 
lesser,  faiHtfiil  shepherds.  They  might,  therefore,  confidently  with* 
draw  themselves  from  all  fellowship  with  the  heretics;  and  so  praying 
in  perfect  faith  for  good  and  faithful  shepherds,  they  would  assuredly 
obtain  such.^  Soon  the  clergy  were  forced  by  the  people  either  to 
separate  from  their  concubines,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  altar.^ 
Ariald  was  ready  to  stake  his  all  upon  the  cause  of  working  out  a 
rrformation  of  the  clergy,  according  to  his  own  views.    He  had  so 

'  In  the  above  cited  Life  of  Andreas,  gory  wiih  whoredom,  to  its  defenders  wm 

c.  n,  the  following  language  Is  put  into  the  applied  the  heretical  name  Nicolaitans. 

mouth  of  Nazarius,  to  sMw  the  contrast  ^  If  we  might  place  any  reliance  on  tiie 

between  that  which  the  clergy  actually  report  of  the  hostile  Amulph  |1.  c.  1.  III. 

were,  and  what  they  were  designed  to  be:  c.  9,)  Landulph  had  made  use  of  such  ex- 

'*Quis  tarn  insipiens  est;  qui  non  ludde  pressions  agamst  the  unworthy  clei]gy:  eo- 

perpendere  possit,  quod  eorum  vita  esse  rum  sAcrificia  idem  est  ac  si  canina  sint 

altius  debet  a  mea  dissimilis  ?    Quos  ego  stercora,  eorumque  basilicae  jumentorum 

in  domum  meam  ad  benedicendam  voco,  praesepia. 

jnxta  meum  posse  reficio  et  post  haec  ma-  *  See  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c  3. 

nus  deosculans  munus  meum  offerro,  et  a  *  Andreas,  in  his  Life  of  Ariald,  c  2,  says 

quibus  mysteria,  pro  quibus  aetemam  vi-  on  this  point:  Stupra  elericorum  nefanda 

tam  expecto,  omnia  suscipio.    Sed,  ut  om-  sic  ab  eodem  popiuo  intra  aliquanta  tem- 

nes  inspicimus,  non  solum  non  mundior,  pora  sunt  persecuta  et  deleta,  ut  nullus  ex- 

Terum  etiam  sordidior  perspicne  cenutur.**  isteret,  quin  aut  cogeretur  tantum  nefas  di- 

'  llie   marriage  of  ecdesiastics  being  mittere  vel  ad  altare  non  accedere,  and  the 

placed  without  hesitation  in  the  same  cate-  same  is  remarked  by  Landulph  of  Sk 

Paolo. 
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iriought  upon  the  consciencre  of  one  clergyman,  who  had  acquired  his 
office  bj  sinionj,  that  he  repented  of  it,  and  was  desirous  of  making 
restitution.  But  to  lose  the  money  which  he  had  disbursed,  and  could 
not  recover,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  by  one  in  his  circimistances. 
Ariald  made  up  the  sum  for  him,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
place  was  filled  again'  in  the  canonical  manner.^  Under  his  direction 
waa  formed  a  society  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  lived  together  in 
the  form  of  a  canonical  community.    . 

The  whole  population  of  Milan  was  separated  into  two  hotly  con- 
tending parties.  This  controversy  divided  families ;  it  was  the  one 
object  which  commanded  universal  participation.^  The  popular  party, 
devoted  to  Ariald  and  Landulph,  was  nick-named  Pataria^  which  in 
the  dialect  of  Milan  signified  a  popular  faction '?  and  as  a  heretical 
tendency  might  easUy  grow  out  of,  or  attach  Jtself  to,  this  spirit  of 
separatism,  so  zealously  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  it 
came  about  that,  in  the  following  centuries,  the  name  Patarenes  was 
applied  in  Italy  as  a  general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
against  the  dominant  church  and  clergy,  *—  sects  which,  for  the  most 
port,  met  with  great  favor  from  the  people.  But  it  was  not  strange^ 
that  tiie  fanatical  zeal  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  violent  out^ 
breaks  should  ensue,  and  that  many  impure  motives  should  mix  in  with 
tiie  rest.* 

In  the  meantime,  both  parties  lodged  cqmplaints  against  each  other 
with  pope  liicholas  U,  and  the  latter  sent  the  cardinsd  PetjBr  Damiani, 
and  the  archbishop  Anselm  of  Lucca,^  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  a&ir  f  the  former  of  whom  convoked  a  synod  there 
for  this  object.  But  when  he  here  asserted  the  authority  of  a  papal 
legate,  claiming  in  thi»  character  the  presidency  in  the  synod,  and 
placing  the  associates  of  his  mission,  archbishop  Anselm  and  arch« 
bishop  Guido  of  Milan,  the  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his 

*  See  Ariald's  Life,  c.  15.  against  the  vices  of  the  corrupt  cleigy. 

•  In  the  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c.  In  vain  did  Gaido,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
S :  In  his  diebus  si  per  illam  urbem  ince-  admonish  him  not  to  make  such  things 
djcres,  praeter  hajas  rei  contentionem  undi-  public.  To  get  rid  of  him,  he  persuaded 
que  vix  aliquid  audires.  the  emperor  to  bestow  on  him  the  arch- 

_•  Amulph  1.  III.  c  XI.:  Hos  tales  cae-  bishopric  of  Lucca.    But  he  found  himself 

teva  vulgantas  ironice  patarinos  appellat.  deceived  in  his  expectations.     For  when 

^  We  cannot  decide  whether  ^ny  truth  Anselm  could  no  longer  himself  operate 

lies  at  the  foundation  of  Amulph's  re-  immediately  in  Milan,  he  was  the  more 

port  (1.  III.  c.  IX.);  that  Landulph,  in  a  busy  with  his  agents,  Landulph  and  Ariald. 

passionate  declamation,  stimulated  the  po-  Sic  haec  proclamatio  contra  clericos  lasci- 

palace  to  rob  and  plunder  the  corrupted  vos  et  simoniacos,  per  Arialdum  et  lA- 

clerey*  dulphum  diutius   continuata,  a   praefata 

^  If  the  report  of  Landulph  de  St  Paulo  An^elmo  de  Bandagio  sumsit  exordium, 

ia  correct,  the  selection  of  archbishop  An-  See  c.  16. 

■elm  of  Lucca  for  this  embassy  was  not  '  The  cardinal  Hildebrand  cannot,  itt 

calculated  to  make  a  very  favorable  im-  the  Milanese  historian  Amulph  says,  hav^ 

pression  on  the  Milanese  clergy  j  for,  ac-  been  one  of  these  legates ;  for  Damiani,  in 

cording  to  his  story,  Anselm  was  the  first  the  Opusculum  V,  which  is  addressed  to 

who  persecuted  such  a  reforming  spirit  in  him,  and  which  contains  the  Actus  Medio- 

the  Milanese  church.    This  Anselm,  de-  lanenses,  relates  to  him  these  incidents  in 

teended  from  the  Milanese  family  'de  Ban-  such  a  way  as  |)t^upi)ose8  that  he  was  nol 

dagio,  belonged  to  the  clergy  of  Milan,  present  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
He  was  a  favorite  preacher,  and  declaimed 
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left,  the  pride  of  the  AGknese  nobilitj,  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
orders,  waa  greatly  offended.  This  proceeding  appeared  to  them 
derogatory  to.  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  independent  Ambroaaa 
church.^  The  excitable  populace,  who  had  before  been  inflamed  by 
the  zeal  of  Ariald  and  L^dulph  against  the  clergy,  were  at  pres^it 
quite  as  easily  hurried  to  excess  by  their  zeal  for  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  Ambrosian  church.  A  yiolent  uproar  arose,  the  too- 
mn  was  sounded.  But  the  prudent  compliance  of  archbishop  Gtddo 
restored  tranquillity ;  and  aa  Damiani  acted  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  church  resting  on  a  divine  foundation,  he 
was  neither  intimidated  nor  disturbed  by  any  contradiction.  To  the 
excited  multitude  he  addressed  a  discourse,  exhorting  them  te  obe- 
dience to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  common  mother,  by  whom  the 
dignity  of  her  daughter,  the  Ambrosian,  was  by  no  means  denied  or 
injured  .9  The  confidence  with  which  he  spoke  could  not  fail  of  its 
effect  on  a  multitude,  acting  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  their 
aim ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  this  undeniable 
elevation,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Bomiah  chupct  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  hold  his  spiritual  court  without  further 
disturbance.  * 

Simony  being  so  dominant  an  evil  in  the  Milanese  church,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  allow  of  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  towards  such  a  multitude  of  the  guilty.  Pardon 
was  to  be  secured  to  all  on  condition  that  downwards  from  the  arch- 
bishop, who  undertook  to  perfortn  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  de  Gom- 
postella  in  Spain,  they  should  bind  themselves  to  undergo  a  penance 
proportionate  to  their  sm,  and  should  subscribe  an  oath,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  renounce  altogether  the  heresy  of  simony  and  of  the  Nico- 
butans.  Tet  only  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  were  found  qualified 
for  their  duties  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  knowledge,  should  coor 
tinue  to  retain  their  places.^  And  those  who  retiuned  their  places, 
should  be  indebted  for  them,  not  to  the  illegal  manner  in  which  they 
had  obtamed  them,  but  to  the  special  -interposition  of  the  pope's  ple- 
nary power.  This  was  for  the  present  a  mighty  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  over  the  spirit  of  independence  before  so  strongly  ex- 

*  Damiani  says :  Factipne  clericornm  son  alone  is  immediately  from  God ;  on 
repente  in  populo  murmar  exoritur,  non  the  other  hand,  patriarchates,  metropotitaa 
deoere  Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Romania  sees,  bishoprics  are  of  human  origin,  fonn-' 
^gibas  Hdbjacere  nullumqne  judicandi  vel  ded  by  emperors  or  kings.  Romanam  an- 
di^nendi  jas  Romano  pontificii  in  ilia  tern  ecclesiam  solas  ipse  fnndavit,  qui  be- 
B4fe  competere.  The  Milanese  historian  ato  vitae  aetemae  clavigero  terreni  simul 
Arnulph,  who  was  actuated  by  this  spirit  et  coelestis  imperii  jura  commisit.  Non 
of  church  freedom  among  the  Milanese,  says  ergo  quaelibet  terrena  sententia,  sed  illnd 
in  speaking  of  the  Roman  tliirst  for  power :  verbum,  quo  oonstmctum  est  coelum  et 
Qui  qnum  principari  appctant  jure  apostol-  terra  Romanam  fundavit  ecclesiam.  Hence 
ico,  videntur  velle  dominari  omnium  et  he  concludes  that,  he  who  deprives  other 
cuncta  suae  subdere  ditioni  quum  doctor  churches  of  their  rights  does  a  wrong  in- 
evangelicus  suoh  doceat  humilitatem  apos-  deed,  but  he  who  attacks  the  rights  of  the 
tolos ;  whereupon  he  cites  Luke  &±  25.  Romish  church  incurs  the  g:nilt  of  heresy, 

•  In  the  words  hero  spoken  by  Damiani,  since  he  contends  against  a  divine  right 
•8  he  cites  them  himself,  is  contained  the  '  Qui  et  li^ras  eruditi  et  casti  et 
entire  Hildebrandian  system  of  the  papacy,  gravitate  viderentur  honesti. 
The  power  conferred  on  St.  Peter's  succes- 
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pressed  by  ttie  Ambrosiaii  clerns,  aod  ironld  of  course  be  extremely 
humilialing  to  Milanese  pride.^ 

It  TFas  natural,  that  after  the  death  of  pope  Nicholas  EL.  in  1061, 
the  contest  between  the  two  parties,  which  continued  through  this 
whole  period  of  time,  should  burst  forOi  again  in  some  more  violent 
outbreak  at  the  new  papal  election.  Thus  far,  the  party  in  favor  of 
reform  bad  attached  itself  to  the  imperial  interest,  and  iised  the  em* 
peror's  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Italian  noblcfS. 
Still,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  Hildebrandian  party  would  neces- 
sarily lead  in  the  end  to  the  making  the  election  of  the  pope  indepeur 
dent  of  the  imperial  power,  as  Hildebrand  himself  had  long  before  dis- 
tinctly intimated ;  and  Hildebrand's  opponents  now  sought  on  their 
aide  to  attach  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor ;  hoping,  per- 
haps, that  by  professing  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  emperor, 
they  might  succeed,  with  his  assistance,  in  accomplishmg  their  objects. 
The  party  led  by  archdeacon  Hildebrand  intended  at  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ipinority  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
establishing  again  the  example  of  a  papal  election  carried  through 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor ;  but  then  again  they  were 
obliged  to  hasten  forward  the  election,  and  to  forestall  their  opponents, 
in  order  to  secure  a  pope  devoted  to  Hildebrand's  principles.^  .The 
other  parfcy  sent  delegates  with  the  imperial  crown  to  the  court  of 
Henry  IV,  and  endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  a  new  pope  there. 
The  Hildebrandian  party  also  despatched,  it  is  true,  the  cardinal  Ste- 
phen to  the  court  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  he  was  not  even  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Hildebrand  meantime  turned  the  election  of  the  pope  .on 
a  man  of  the  stricter  party,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Lucca,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  named  himself  Alexander  II.  Thus 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  a  man  who  was  known  from  the  first 
as  a  zealous  friend  of  the  principles  of  reform,  and  who  had  already 
labored  in  the  same  cause  at  Milan,  without  standing  in  any  oulnyard 

'  Hence  Amulph  moamfallv  exclaims  thrcatehcd  to  ensue  in'  case  the  election 

(L  III.  c.  13) :  O  insensati  Mediolanenses !  were  hastened.    ^'  Ad  hoc  nos  invitos  traxit 

Quis  V03  fascinavit  ?    Hcri  (in  jthe  qaarrel  imminens  periculum."    He  then  seeks  to 

of  the  archbishop  with  Damiani)  clamastis  prove,  by  a  variety  •  of  exainples  taken  from 

nnius  sellae  primatam.    Hodie  confunditis  Holy.   Writ,-  whose  meaning  he  perverja 

totius  ecclesiae  statum,  vere  culicem  11-  with  the  most  unconscionable    sophistry, 

quantes  et  camelum  glutientes.  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  here  any  in- 

'  The  imperial  j^arty  could  appeal  to  the  variable  rule  of  proceeding,  but  that  it  was 

fact  that  even  after  the  order  for  t^c  clcc-  necessary  to  do  what  was  best  according 

tion  of  pope  passed  at  the  Lateran  council  to  discretion,  looking  at  all  the  circum- 

wider  Nicholas  II,  no  such  order  could  be  stances.    Everything  depended  on  the  dia- 

carried  into  execution  without  the  emperor's  position.    The  Roman  church,  the  com- 

concurrence^    And  in  the  disceptatio  syno-  mon  mother,  which  was  the  mother  of  the 

daUs  inter  Romanae  ecclesiae  defonsorem  emperor  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  his  ^ 

et  regis  advocatum,  which  Damiani  com-  bodily  mother,  the  empress  Agnes,  had  ex- ' 

po^d  in  behalf  of  the  council  of  Osbom  in  ercised  as  guardian  the  right  which  be- 

Germany,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  so-  longed  to  her.    "  Quid  ergo  mali  fecit  Bof 

phisticaf  arts  of  an  advocate  In  defence  of  mana  ecclesia,  si  filio  suo,  quum  adhuc  im- 

the  papal  interest,  he  did  not  himself  ven*  pubis  esset,  quum  adhuc  ttftela  egeret,  ipsa 

tare  to  deny  the  right  grounded  thereupon,  tatoris  ofiicium  subiit,  et  jus  quod  illi  oom- 

but  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  men  were  petebat,  implevit  ?  "    It  is  here  seen,  aa  in 

forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  devi-  the  whole  of  his  written  vindication,  ^o^ 

lite  from  this  rule,  in  order  to  prevent  the  much  dishonesty  oonld  flow  from  that  party- 

disMDtion,   nprofur  and  bloodshed  which  interest  which  kept  dowil  the  sense  of  trottb 
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connection  with  tHIdebraod,  having  become  first  connected  wiih  fhe 
latter  by  identity  of  principles.  By  the  imperial  party  in  Grermany,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  aclmowledged,  but  this  party  chose  for  their  pope,  at  a 
Council  held  at  Basle,  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma^  under  the  name  of 
HonoriuB  II.  The  contest  between  these  two  popes  was  undoubtedly 
a  contest  between  two  opposite  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
opponents  of  the  Hildebrandian  system ''flattered  themselves  at  least 
with  the  hope,  that,  if  Cadalous  triumphed,  he  would  abolish  the  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  J  Had  Oadalous  there- 
"fbre  been  able  to  maintain  himself,  a  reaction  would  have  ensued 
Against  the  Hildebrandian  system  of  church  government.  The  pres- 
ent,'then,  was  one  of  those  critical  epochs  in  history,  when  a  decisive 
turn  must  be  ^ven  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  ages.  But  from  this  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
although  a  single  event  —  that  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  tutorship  of  Henry  IV.  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
empress  Agnes — had  especial  influence  in  bringing  about  a  more  speedy 
decision  of  this  contest,  yet  the  decision  of  it  generally  rested  on  a 
deeper  and  more  necessary  ground,  in  the  progressive  development  of 
humanity  and  of  the  church.  A  momentary  triumph  winch  Cadalous 
.obtained  by  resorting  to  force,  could  never  have  served,  however,  to 
advance  a  cause  which  had  the  worthiest  portion  of  the  church  against 
it.  Alexander  was  first  acknowledged  at  the  synod  of  Osbom  in  1062, 
then  more  generally  at  the  synod  of  Mantua  in  1064.^  Pope  Alex- 
ander labored  on  after  the  same  plan  with  his  predecessors,^  stimulated 


*  Damiani  (T.  III.  Opusc,  18,  contra  cle- 
ricos  intcraperantes,  diss.  II.  f.  206,)  says  : 
Sperant  Nicolaitac,quia,.si  Cadalous  univer- 
sail  ccclesia  anticliristi  vice  praesiderit,  ad 
eorum  votum  luxuriae  frena  laxabit. — It  is 
to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no  accultite 
account  of  the  synod  held  at  Basle,  by  the 
Ix>mbardian  and  imperial  party.    Though 


'  The  letters  of  Damiani  to  this  pope 
show  how  much  Uie  former  had  at  heart' 
the  purification  of  the  church  from  wicked 
abuses,  the  appointment  of  worthy  men  to 
the  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  improve" 
ment  of  the  spiritual  order;  and  how  earn- 


estly he  was  bent  on  making  the  papal 

•ugh    power  subservient  to  these  _  objects.    Isor 

we  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in ,  the    lor  the  sake  of  promoting  them  did  he  fear 


report  of  Damiani,  in  the  above  cited  dis- 
ceptatio  synodalis,  yet  there  .is  probably 
some  foundation  of  truth  in  what  he  says 
respecting  the  actions  of  this  synod  in  rela- 
tion to  uie  abrogation  of  the  ordinances 
made  under  pope  Nicholas:  Conspirantes 
contra  Romanam  ecclesiam  consilium  col- 
legistis,  papam  (Nicolaum.)  quasi  per  sy- 
nodalem  sententiam  condemnastis  ct  om- 
nia, quae  ab  eo  fuerant  statuta,  cessaro  in- 
credibili  prorsus  audacia  pracsumsistis. 

•  The  fierce  opponent  of  Cadalous,  car- 
dinal Damiani  had  predicted  to  him  that 
he  would  die  in  that  same  ytor,  non  ego 
te  fallo,  coepto  morieris  in  anno.  As  this 
prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  the  opposite 
party  triumphed  over  the  false  prophet; 
Dut  bamiani  got  off  by  explaining  that  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  if  not  by  the  tem- 
poral, yet  by  the  spiritual  demise  of  Can- 
^Toos,  alluding  to  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  upon  him  by  the  synod  at 
Otbom.    See  T.  HL  opp.  Domiam,  f.  206. 


to  attack  the  pride  of  the  hierarchy  itself. 
There  was  a  law,  that  no  ecclesiastic  or  lay- 
man should  appear  as  an  accuser  against 
his  bishop.  Damiani  earnestly  demanded 
of  the  pope  that  this  law  might  be  abol- 
ished, since  it  secured  the  bishops  against 
punishment  in  all  their  criminal  and  arbi 
trary  proceedings:  Quae  tanta  superbia^ut 
liceat  episcopum  per  fas  et  nefas  ad  pro 
priae  voluntatis  aroitrium  vivere,  et  quod 
msolenter  exccssum  est,  a  snbjectis  suis  de- 
dignetur  audire  ?  —  Ecce  dicitur :  ego  sum 
episcopus,  ego  sum  pastor  ecclesiae,  etenim 
in  causa  fidei  'dignus  sani,  etiam  in  pravis 
morions,  aequanimiter  fern.  To  this  he 
opposes  the  precept  in  Matt  xviii^  and 
says :  Si  ecclesiae  ergo  referenda  est  causa 
quorum  libet  fratrum,  quomodo  non  etiam 
sacerdotum  ?  We  see  here  how  Damiani 
was  drawn  by  his  purer  regard  for  Chris 
tianity  into  an  antagonism  even  with  the 
principles  expressed  in  the  Psendo-Isido- 
rian  decretals.    Furtheimoie,  he  was  scan- 
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by  tilie  zeal  of  a  Danuani,  and  a  Kldebrand,  and  supported  by  the 
energy  of  the  latter.^ 

The  disturbances  in  the  Milanese  church,  which  had  been  quelled 
in  the  time  of  pope  Nicholas,  broke  out  ag9»m  more  violently  under 
Alexander.  The  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  did  not  long 
Buffer  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  engagements  into  which  they 
had  entered.  Some  of  the  learned  among  the  clergy  there  now  stood 
forth,  who  confidently  believed  they  could  prove  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
from  the  older  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.^  But  the  contest  was  not  waged  merely  with 
spiritual  weapons,  especially  after  a  warlike  knight  had  joined  him- 
self to  Ariald,  as  a  popular  leader  against  the  aristocraticaJ  party. 
For,  on  the  death  of  Landulph,  l^  place  was  filled  by  his  brother 


dalized  at  the  custom  of  affixing  to  all  pa- 
pal ordinances  the  anathema  against  such 
as  refused  to  comply  with  them,  thus  ap- 
plying it  indiscriminately  to  all  transgres- 
sions, even  in  matters  of  the  least  impor- 
tance. Dclinquit  itaquc,  quisquis  ille  est, 
in  illnd  apostolicae  constitutionis  edictum, 
et  aliquando  levi  (juadam  et  perexigua 
offensione  transgreditur,  et  contmuo  velut 
haereticus  et  tanquam  cunctis  cri minibus 
teneatur  obnoxius,  anatheraatis  sententia 
condemnatnr.  It  should  be  considered — 
he  said  —  how  much  this  word  imported ; 
it  related  not  to  the  deprivation  of  civil 
liberty,  not  to  the  confiscation  of  worldlpr 
goods,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  indivi- 
dual from  the  highest  of  all  blessings :  Sed 
Deo  potius,  omnium  scilicit  bonorum  auc- 
tore,  privatur.  In  the  ancient  decretnls, 
sach  a  threatening  was  never  to  be  found, 
except  where  the  question  related  to  the 
feith.  Therefore,  in  decretals  relating  to 
other  matters,  other  penalties  should  ■  be 
threatened;  such,  for  example,  as  pecu- 
niary mulcts,  ne  quod  aliiu  est  ad  tuitionif 
manimenta  provisum,  aliis  ad  perniciem 
TOOTeniat  animamm.  See  lib.  1.  ep.  XII. 
Truly,  we  may  here  discern  quite  a  differ- 
ent spirit,  on  the  ethical  and  religious  side, 
from  that  which  reigns  in  the  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorian  decretals. 

'  Respecting  the  prevalence  of  simony, 
ta  it  had  existed  up  to  this  time,  the  pope 
(ep.  35.)  says  to  the  clergy  and  community 
oi  Lucca:  fiebat  ecclesia  et  res  ejus  ita 
Yenalis,  veluti  quaedam  terrena  et  vilis 
merx  a  negotiatoribns  ad  vendendum  ex? 
posita. 

•  A  contemporary  of  Milan,  the  elder 
lAndulph,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  mar- 
riage of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Hildebrandian  principles,  says, 
eonceming  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
speakers  of  the  other  part^:  Hi  autem 
qaam  din  per  apostoli  Pauli  et  canonum 
anctoritatem  altercarentur ;  Arialdus  et 
Landnlphus  proclamare  coeperunt*,  Vetera 
transierunt   et   facta   sunt    omnia   nova. 
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Quod  olim  in  primitiva  ecclesia  a  patribns 
Sanctis  concessum  est,  modo  indnbitantcr 
prohibetur.  They  would  admit  only  the 
decisions  of  Ambrose,  who,  to  bo  sure, 
spoke  plainly  eno«igh  against  priestly  wed- 
lock. Their  opponents  did  not  venture, 
indeed,  to  impugn  his  authority ;  but  they 
cited  only  those  passages  of  Ambrose, 
which  spoke  of  the  sacredncss  of  mar- 
riage, which  described  the  chastity  of  the 
unmarried  life  as  a  charisma,  a  thing 
which  no  person  could  bestow  on  himself 
—  and  from  thifi  they  argued,  that  what 
was  a  gift  of  grace,  ought  not  to  be  made 
a  low  for  all.  Imposing  a  yoke  on  the 
clergy,  which  they  were  unable  to  bear, 
was  only  laying  the  foundation  for  grea:ter 
evils.  iNatura  humana  dum  magis  con- 
Btringitur,  amplins  illicitis  accenditur.  Ve- 
tando  unam  et  propriam  uxorem  centum 
fomicatrices  ac  adulteria  multa  concedis. 
Vid.  1.  III.  c.  23.  etc.  in  Muratori  Scripto- 
rcs  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IV.  Though  the  dis- 
courses which  the  historian  here  introduces 
are  not  composed  by  himself,  yet  we  per- 
ceive from  them,  that  there  were  still  those 
who  knew  how  to  defend  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics  on  good  grounds,  and  who 
valued  more  highly  tl^  decisions  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  of  the  common  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  than  the  papal  decre- 
tals. This  Landulph  complams,  that  ^e 
clergy,  through  indolence,  neglected  the 
means  of  defending  themselves,  by  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  against  the  false  priests. 
Ecclesiastici  ordinis  multos  quodam  fasti- 
dio  nequissimae  pigritiae  taediatos  cog- 
nosco,  qui  in  postcris  multa  sacramm 
scripturarum  rudimcnta  ostendendo  tradere 

Eotuissent,  quibus  sese  a  pseudo-sacerdoti« 
us  defendere  ac  liberare  potuissent  min- 
ime  operam  dederunt,  qui  dum  falsas  prae- 
dicationes  per  simulatam  castitatem  ac 
ficta  jejunia,  caritatem  habere  sese  om- 
nino  simulantes  donis,  privatis  divitiis,  in 
domibus  viduamm  aut  in  angulis  plateamm 
praedicantes,  gladios  acute  subministrant 
aeatbsimos.    See  c.  L 
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Erlembald,  a  knight,  and  captain.  This  person  had  just  retained 
from  a  pUgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  waa  intending  to  retire 
from  the  T^orld  to  monafltic  life.  But  Ariald  dissuaded  him  from  this 
step,  telling  him,  that  he  would  better  serve  God  by  uniting  with  him 
in  defending  the  faith  and  fighting  against  the  heretics.  He  invited 
him  to  leave  his  vocation  as  a  secular  knight,  and  become  a  knight 
of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  church.  "  Let  us  deliver  the  church, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  languishing  in  bondage  -^  said  h^ 
to  him  —  thou  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  we  by  the  law  of  God.'^* 
He  first  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,^  where  he  accusecl  the 
archbishop  before  pope  Alexander,  as  a  recusant  and  a  perjured  man, 
who  was  again  promoting  Nicolaitanism  and  simony  ;  and  as  the  pope 
had  in  his  youth  been  among  the  first  instigators  of  these  movements 
in  Milan,  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  favor  them  now.  He  exhorted 
Erlembald  to  defend  without  wavering  the  cause  of  the  faith.  He 
presented  him  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
was  to  unfurl  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  champion  for  the  apostolical 
chair,  and  for  the  faith.  He  appointed  him  vexillifer  Bomanae  et 
universalis  ecclesiae3  (standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  imi- 
versal  church).  Erlembald  brought  back  with  him  also  a  declaration 
of  the  pope,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  excommunicated.  This 
was  the  signal  for  bloody  quarrels  in  Milan.  The'  people,  fickle  in 
their  favor,  in  their  zeal,  and  in  their  passions,  sometimes  allowed 
themselves  to  be  inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  Ariald,  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  clergy,'  soihetimes  by  declamation  about  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  church,  and  against  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  them  by  Roman  arrogance.  Ariald,  after  ten  years  of 
toil,  fell  himself  a  victim,  in  the  year  1067,  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  exasperated  aristocratical  party.  Upon  this,  plenipotentiariee 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these 
schisms  in  the  church.  By  these,  the  former  ordinances  against 
fflmony  and  Nicolaitanism  were  renewed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
forbidden  the  laity  to  set  themselves  up,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  judges  over  the  clergy,  or  to  use  violence 
against  them. 

In  Florence,  also,  through  the  influence  of  monks  fired  with  zeal 
against  the  corrupted  clergy,*  and  led  on  by  the  venerable  abbot  John 
Gualbert,  of  Vallombrosa,  near  Florence,  divisions  ending  in  blood- 
shed had  been  created  between  the  party  of  the  archbishop,  who  was 
accused  of  simony,  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
In  vain  had  Peter  Damiani  sought,  by  personal  negotiation  and  by 

^  See  the  Life  of  Ariald,  by  Landulphde  sented  to  Erlembald,  Amnlph,  howeyer, 

St  Paulo,  c  16.  says:  Quod  appensnm  lanceae  homicidio- 

*  According  to  the  report  of  Landulph  rum  yidetnr  indicium,  quum  profecto  nefas 
de  St.  Puulo,  Ariald  and  Erlembald  trav-  sit,  tale  aliquid  suspicari  de  Petro  aut 
elled  in  company  to  Kome,  and  Ariald  aliud  habuifise  vexillnm  praeter  quod  da- 
was  received  by  Alexander  U.  as  an  old  tum  est  in  evangelio ;  qm  Tult  Tenire  post 
friend.  me,  abneget  semet  ipsum  et  toUat  cnicem 

'  See  Landulph  de  S.  P.  c.  16,  and  the  snam  et  seqoatur  me. 

other   LU'e    by  Andreas,  T.   IV.   ^    34.  ^  See  above,  p.  394. 
Eespecting  this  banner  of  St.  Peter  pre- 
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letters,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  to  put  a  stop  to  separatism.  But 
when  Peter,  a  monk,  delegated  bj  the  abbot  John  Gualbert,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  proved  by  the  judgment  of  Grod,  having  passed  between 
the  flames  of  two  lighted  pyres  placed  near  each  other,^  that  the 
charges  laid  against  the  archbishop  were  true,  and  had  thus  gained 
over  to  his  fflde  of  the  question  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  populace, 
the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  thus  quiet  was 
restored. 

EQldebrand,  who  abeady  for  a  long  time  past  had  been  the  soul  of 
the  papacy,  was  now  more  so  than  ever,  when  at  length,  as  arch- 
deacon and  chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  its  affairs.  He  whose  superior  understandmg  all  acknowledged 
and  followed  ;  whom  his  enthusiastic  friend  Damiani,  because  he  was 
forced  to  serve  him  often  in  spite  of  himself,  was  wont  to  call  his  St. 
Satan,^  he,  as  Damiani  says  of  him,  ruled  at  Rome  more  than  the 
pope  himself.'  He  was  considered  the  founder  of  a  new  empire  6f 
Rome  over  the  world.*  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  11, 
in  the  year  1073,  he  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  by  his  labors 
and  efforts,  extending  through  mbre  than  twenty  years,  to  enter  into 
the  contest  under  his  own  name,  for  the  full  reidization  of  the  system 
of  church  government,  the  grand  features  of  which  we  have  ^IreaAj 
seen  clearly  defined  in  this  last  epoch. 


^  8ee  the  report  of  the  party  opposed  to 
the  archbishop,  concerning  tLis  incident 
Life  of  Johannes  Gaalbert,  c  64.  Mabil- 
lon  Acta  Sane  O.  B.  Saec  VI.  P.  II.  f. 
SS3,  and  Victor  III.  or  Desiderii  Casinens. 
Dialog.  IIL  f.  S56.  Bibliothec.  patr.  Loed. 
T.  XVIII. 

'  Sanctum  Satannm  menm.  Ep.  1.  I. 
ep.  16.  T.  I.  f.  16. 

'  Damiani's  verses  npon  him : 
Vivere  vis  Romae,  clara  depromito  voce ; 
Flos  domino  papae,  qoam  domino  pareo 

papae. 
And  on  Hildebrand^s  relation  to  the  pope, 
who  was  raised  by  him  to  the  summit  of 
power: 

Papara  rite  colo ;  sed  te  prostratus  adoro, 
Tu   facis    hunc  Domiuum,  te   facit  iste 
Deum. 

On  Hildebrand*8  short  stature,  whence 
be  was  called  by  his  enemies  Hlldebrand- 
ellas: 


Hnnc  qui  cnncta  domat  Sisyphi  mensnra 

coarctat, 
Quern  que  tremnnt  mnlti,  nolens  mihi  sab- 
ditur  uni. 
*  This  is  expressed  in  a  remarkable  way, 
in  a  poem  by  Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Sa- 
lerno, written  on  Hildebrand  after  Alex- 
ander II.  had  by  his  means  gained  the  vic- 
tory, —  published  by  Baronins  at  the  year 
1061,  N.  32.  It  contains  a  characteristic 
comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  Rome, 
Qf  her  political  and  her  spiritual  sovereign- 
tv  over  the  world.  Concerning  ^e  aftiboi 
fiildebrandi : 

Ex  quibus  caput  urbium 

Roma  justior  et  prope 

Totus  orbis  eaa  timet.  — 

Quanta  vis  anathematis  ? 

Quicquid  et  Marius  prius 

Quodque  Julius  egerant 

Maxima  nece  militum 

Voce  tu  modica  facis. 
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n.   HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH  CONSTITUTION  IN  ITS   OTHER 

RELATIONa 

1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

The  plan  which,  in  the  history  of  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Leo  IX, 
we  saw  contmually  becoming  more  distinctly  defined,  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  church  wholly  independent  of  the  secular  power,  had  still  to 
contend  with  obstacles  which  passed  oyer  from  the  precedmg  period 
into  this.  The  fact  that  the  abuses  sprin^ng  out  of  the  influence  of  a 
rude  secular  power  on  the  church  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  was  the 
very  one  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  called 
fortii  the  opposite  efforts  of  the  party  in  favor  of  reform.  Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  of  this  kind,  was  the  influence  in  disponing 
of  church  benefices.  We  noticed  in  tixe  preceding  period,  what  had 
been  done  in  the  Carolingian  age  to  put  a  check  to  the  abuses  thence 
arising  by  the  revival  of  the  regular  mode  of  ecclesiastical  elections ; 
and  the  effort  was  so  far  successful,  as  that  the  ancient  form  in  the 
election  of  bishops  was  again  introduced.  Synods  of  the  ninth  century 
endejavored  by  new  laws  to  preserve  this  custom  in  force.  Thus  the 
third  council  of  Valence  in  855  decreed  in  its  seventh  canon,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  monarch  should  be  requested  to  allow  the 
clergy  and  the  community  of  the  place  to  make  a  canonical  choice ; 
and  then  a  worthy  person  should  be  sought  for  within  the  diocese  itself, 
or  at  least,  if  that  were  not  possible,  in  its  neighborhood.  But  even 
should  the  king  send  along  one  taken  from  the  clergy  of  his  court, 
still  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral  character  and  knowledge 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the  fact  whether  or  no  he 
had  attempted  to  procure  the  office  for  himself  by  simony,  and  only 
when  no  objection  could  be  brought  against  him  in  these  respects, 
should  he  be  accepted.  It  was  miade  the  duty  of  metropolitans  to  see 
that  these  determinations  were  exactly  observed.  Yet  the  law  made 
by  this  synod  proves  it  to  be  the  fact  also,  that  encroachments  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  monarchs,  and  it  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  law,  that  their  permission  was  needed  to  institute  Buch  an 
election.  There  was  a  standing  formulary,  for  expressing  the  permission 
granted  by  the  prince  to  proceed  to  an  ecclesiastical  election  of  this  sort.^ 

*  Petitam  clectionem  concedcre  ;  see  from  this  customary  formula,  the  right  of 
Hincmar.  opuscul.  XII.  c.  3.  T.  11.  f.  190.  the  monarchs  to  intermeddle  with  the  elec- 
and  as  we  see  from  that  passage,  it  was    tion  itself  was  drawn  by  others. 
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This,  in  the  design  of  the  church,  was  to  be  nothing  more,  it  is  true, 
than  a  mere  formality ;  but  it  might  easily  fall  m  with  the  humor  of 
the  monarch,  to  make  more  out  of  it,  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  re- 
fuse the  permission  for  holding  such  an  election,  or  to  refuse  the  con- 
firmation of  it,  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  place  of  the  one  elected 
in  canonical  form.  There  were  those,  who  said  to  the  monarchs  "  in 
your  giving  permission  to  hold  a  church  election  it  is  implied,  that  such 
a  person  must  be  chosen,  as  you  would  have  him' to  be."i  "  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  —  said  they  —  is  in  the  monarch's  power  so  far  as 
th&,t  he  may  bestow  it  on  whom  he  pleases,"*  and  much  was  now  de- 
pending on  the  fact,  how  the  bishops  would  demean  themselves  with 
respect  to  these  claims  of  the  sovereign  power.  Very  far  was  it  from 
being  the  case,  that  all  could  show  the  energy  and  firmness  which  a 
Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims  displayed  in  defending  the  liberties 
and  righto  of  the  church  against  the  aggressions  of  monarchs  and  no 
less  of  popes.  Lewis  III,  king  of  France,  refused  to  recognize  the 
election  of  a  bishop  of  Beauvais,  made  by  a  provincial  synod,  held  un- 
der the  presidency  of  archbishop  Hinkmar,  but  appointed,  a  person 
bishop,  who  was  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  the  clergy  and  the  community 
of  Beauvais,  but  had  been  found  by  die  bishops  of  the  province  unfit 
for  the  office  both  in  respect  to  mental  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  in 
respect  to  moral  qualifications.  But  Hinkmar  protested  against  this 
sort  of  proceedmg ;  and  the  language  above  described,  with  which 
flattering  courtiers  justified  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  seducer  of  our  first  parents,  language  spewed 
nom  hell.3  Yet  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  pnnces  had  not 
to  do  with  such  firm  and  consistent  defenders  of  church  freedom, 
they  could  succeed  without  difficulty  in  deriving  from  the  right  once 
conceded  to  them  of  exercising  an  infiuence  in  the  choice  of  bishops 
more  than  was  thereby  intended  to  be  conceded.*  Accordingly  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  in  France  for  the  kings  to  appoint  men  from 
among  the  clergy  of  their  own  court  to  the  more  important  episcopal 
stations.*  Bishops,  who  found  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do,  themselves 
contributed  to  make  the  churches  thus  dependent  on  the  monarchs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  universal  custom  of  feudal  relations,  caused 
these  to  be  transferred  to  the  property  and  right  of  the  church,  as  in 
fiskct  the  bishops  and  abbots  sustidned  a  peculiar  character  as  political 
orders  in  the  state.    Now  as  the  symbols  of  feudal  tenure  differed  in 

'  ninm  debent  episcopi  et  clems  9c  pleba  the  nomination  of  a  French  bishop  hj  the 

eligere,  qnem  yos  vnltis  et  qnem  jnbetis.  king  cited  with  the  formala :  qnem  rex  es- 

See  archbishop  Hinkmar's  letter  to  king  se  episcopnm  jussit,  and  in  the  81st  letter 

Lewis  lU  1.  c  it  is  said,  pope  Zacharias  conceded  to  king 

'  Vid.  1.  c.  c  lY. :   Res  ecclesiasticae  Pipin,  out  or  respect  to  the  bad  times,  the 

epiacoporom  in  yestra  sont  potestate,  nt  right  to  provide  tor  the  supplying  of  vacant 

caicanqae  volaeritiB  eas  donetiB.  L  c.  bishoprics  with  suitable  men,  ut  acerbitati 

'Ble  malignus  spiritns, — he  writes  to  temporis  industria   sibi  probatissimorum 

kiBg  Iiewis, —  qui  per  serpentem  primos  decedentibus  episcopis  mederetnr. 
parentes  nostras  in  paradiso  decepit  et  inde       *  Vld.  1.  c.  ep.  81 :  Non  esse  novicium 

ulos  ejecit,  per  tales  in  aures  vestras  haec  ant  temerarinm,  quod  ex  palatio  honarabi- 

nbilat  lioribus  maxime  ecclcsiis  (rex)  procurat 


4  Amonff  the  letters  of  Senratofi  Lupiis,    antistites. 


m.  79.  ad  Batranmum  moimchttni,  we  find 
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CONTROVKRST  ON  THE  INVESTITUKB  OF  LAYMEN. 


sach  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  different  official  relations  ofyassals,  soto  ex- 
press the  feudal  tenure  of  bishops  a  symbol  was  employed  corresponding 
to  their  official  character.  This  symbol  was  the  presentation  of  a  bishop's 
staff  and  ring,  the  scandalous  thing  about  which  w^as,  that  the  symbol 
referred  directly  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  it  mi^t 
therefore  seem  as  if  monarchs  who  were  laymen  were  wishing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  spiritual  province  J  The  monarchs  and  the  defenders  of 
their  sovereign  prerogatives  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, as  vassals,  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  with  all  otjier  sub- 
ie.cts  to  the  secular  power ;  that  the  latter  had  to  determine  respecting 
the  disposition  of  that  which  was  its  own,  and  that  bishops  and  abbots, 
as  vassals,  acknowledged  their  relation  of  dependence  on  it,  and  like 
all  others  were  obliged  to  take  the  feudal  oath  according  to  ancient 
usage.  It  was  in  this  sense,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  his  letter  al- 
ready referred  to,  addressed  to  pope  Adrian  II,  represented  the  king 
as  having  replied  to  his  threat  that  he  the  archbishop  would  withdraw 
fellowship  from  him  if  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  pope  "  in  that  case, 
you  may  be  at  liberty  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  you 
shall  lose  all  your  power  over  the  country  and  the  people."^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  the  other  party,  that  property  once 
consecrated  to  the  church  had  become  thereby  sacred  to  God,  a  holy, 
inalienable  possession  of  the  church,  and  that  monarchs  incurred  the 
guilt  of  sacrilege,  whenever  they  presumed  arbitrarily  to  determine 
anything  about  it  ;3  and  by  stretching  this  point  a  little  further,  it  was 
found  that  bishops,  as  persons  consecrated  to  God,  as  the  organs  of 
union  between  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  distinguished  from  secular 
vassals,  and  it  was  deemed  scandalous  that  hands  made  sacred  by  the 
priestly  character  and  worthy  of  producing  the  Lord's  body,  should  be 
bound  to  render  so  secular  a  service  as  the  oath  of  vassalao^e^ 


*  Cardinal  Humbert,  one  of  the  fiercest 
zealots  for  the  principles  of  the  Hildebran- 
dian  church-reronn,  in  his  work :  Adversns 
Simoniacos,  which  has  been  published  bj 
Martene  and  Durand  in  the  Thesaurus  no- 
Tus  anecdotorum,  T.  V,  seeks  to  show 
(1.  m.  c.  XI),how  throuf^h  the  fault  of  the 
bishops,  the  influence  of  the  monarchs  had 
increased  in  appointing  to  church  benefices. 
Nam  (potestas  saecniaris)  primo  ambitiosis 
ecclesiasticarum  dignitatum  vel  possession- 
nam  eupidis  favebat  prece,  dein  mmis,  dein- 
ceps  verbis  conccssivis,  in  ^uibus  omnibus 
cemens  contradictorem  sibi  neminem  nee 
qui  movent  pennam  vel  aperiret  os,  ad 
majora  progn^ditur  et  jam  sub  nomine  in- 
Testitnrae  dare  primo  tabellas  vel  quales- 
cunque  porrigere  virgulas,  dein  baculos. 
QuckL  maximum  nefas  sic  jam  inolevit,  ut 
id  solum  canonicum  credatur  nee  quae  sit 
ecdesiastica  regula  sciatur  aut  attendatur. 
We  here  then  recognize  already  the  princi- 
ple, for  which  HUdebrand  alterwards  so 
stondv  contended,  that  the  lay  investiture 
must  be  done  away  with  as  a  thing  utteriy 
impioiiB.     Et  qitidem  memini— lie  says 


next — me  vidisse  a  saecularibas  princi  pi- 
bus  aliquos  pnstoralibus  boculis  et  annulis 
investiri  de  episcopatibus  et  abbatiis  metro- 
politanosque  eorum  et  primates,  quamvis 
pracsentes  essent,  nee  indc  requisitos  nee 
aliquid  contra. hiscere  ausos. 

*  Quoniam  si  in  mea  sententia  permane- 
rem,  ad  altare  ecclesiae  meae  cantare  pos- 
sem,  de  rebus  vero  et  homlnibus  nuflam 
potestatem  haberem.  Vid.  Hincmar.  0pp. 
T.  11.  f  697. 

'  See  e.  g.  Hincmar  in  the  above  cited 
letter  concerning  the  arrogated  election  of  a 
bishop, — addressed  to  king  Lewis  IIL :  Bes 
et  facultates  ecclesiasticae  oblationes  appel- 
lantnr,  quia  domino  offeruntur,  T.  II.  i  191. 
and  in  his  letter  to  king  Lewis  of  Germany, 
Hincmar,  0pp.  T.  II.  f.  140.  says  he :  Ec- 
clesiae nobis  a  Deo  commissae  non  talia 
sunt  beneficia  et  htyusmodi  regis  proprie- 
tas,  ut  pro  libitu  suo  inconsnltc  illas  posset 
dare  vel  toUere,  quoniam  omnia,  quae  ec> 
desiae  sunt,  De(^consecrata  sunt,  nnde  qui 
ecclesiae  aliquid  frandatnr  aut  toUiti  sacri- 
legium  facere  Qosdtor. 

^  Yid.  Hincmar.  L  c.  f.  1 40 :  *  Et  nos  ^vltr 
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Mdwaj  between  the  two  parties  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  of  which  the  one  defended  the  interest  of  the  secular  sovereign ; 
the  other,  that  of  the  hierarchy,  both  in  a  onesided  manner,  sprung  up 
still  a  third  and  moderate  party  of  a  conciliating  tendency,  consisting 
of  such  pious  bishops  as  clearly  distinguished  and  separated  spiritual 
thing?  from  secular,  in  reference  to  the  latter  acknowledging  and  en- 
deavoring faithfully  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  ruling  powers, 
while  they  aimed  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfil  their  ynritual  callmg  in  a 
manner  so  much  the  more  independent,  and  free  from  all  disturbing 
influences  —  men  whose  principle  it  was  to  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  obedience  to  magistrates  —  to 
^ve  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Cae^ar's.^ 

That  right  of  investiture  which  the  monarchs  claimed  in, respect  to 
bishoprics,  was  continually  abused  by  them  more  and  more  ;  either  by 
capriciously  bestowing  them  as  benefices  on  their  favorites,  or  in 
making  them  a  matter  of  traflSc  and  sale.  Among  the  political  disturb- 
ances of  the  tenth  century,  and  among  the  detestable  scenes  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  which  at  that  time  proceeded  from  the  very  seat 
of  the  popes,  the  abuse  of  simcNiy  went  on  with  gigantic  strides,  as  has 
already  been  made  sufficientiy  manifest  by  what  we  have  remarked  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy.  Already,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  before  tiie  papacy  had  become  stained  anew  in  so 
disgraceful  a  manner,  the  venerable  abbot  William  of  Dijon  wrote  a 
very  bold  letter  to  pope  John  XVIII,  calling  upon  him  in  the  most 
decided  and  emphatic  language  to  repress  the  plague  of  simony  which 
was  now  spreading  on  all  sides.  "  They  who  should  be  styled  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world,  ought  at  least  to  have  pity  on 
Christendom.  Enough,  that  Christ  has  been  once  sold  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  How  offensive  must  the  water  of  the  fountain-head 
become  at  the  extrepaes,  if  the  .brooks  near  by  it  are  so  foul !  The 
pastors  and  the  priests,  yea  all  should  remember  the  judge  who  with 
the  axe  in  his  hand  stands  before  the  door."  ^ 

It  was  attempted  to  palliate  this  simony  by  resortuig  to  the  distinc- 
tion already  mentioned  between  matters  spiritual  and  secular.     The 

oopi  Domino  consecrati  non  sumns  hnjiu  derat,  qnoniam  qoidem  licet  esse  fenere  el 

modi  homines  saecnlares,  nt  in  vassalatico  sanguine  nnllimortalium  inferior,  licet  pO0- 

debeamos  nos  coilibet  commendare  ant  jn-  set,  non  debere  resistere  potestati,  dicente 

rationis  sacramentnm,  qnod  nos  evangelica  domino  ac  jabente,  reddere  quae  sunt  Csb- 

et   ^wstolioa  auctoritas  vetat,  debeamus  saris  Csesan,  videlicet  Csesari  tributum,  veo- 

qnoqno  modo  facere;  manus  enim  chris-  tigal,c8nsum,  Deo  autempietatis  opera,  or»- 

mate  sancto  pemncta,  quae  de  pane  et  yino  tionnm  mnnera,  eleemosjnamm  frnctanL 

aqua  mixto  per  orationem  et  cmcis  signnm  Qe  deemed  it  better  sua  quam  se  pessnn- 

oobfidt  corporis  Christi  et  sanguinis  sacra-  dare,  terrena  distrahere  quam  spiritoalia. 

Bientnm,  abominabile  est,  quicqnid  ante  or-  See  lAbbe  Nova  Bihliotheca  mannscripto- 

dinationem  fecerit,  ut  post  ordinationem  rum,  T.  I.  f.  678.    This  also  was  the  pnn- 

cpisoopatns  saeculare  tangat  olio  modo  sa-  ciple  of  Bemhard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim, 

cramentum.  in  the  berinning  of  the  eleventh  oentniy* 

>  Among  such  belonged  Adalbero,  bishop  Yid.  MabUlon  Acta  Sanct  O.  B.  P.  I^  m 

of  Metz,  who  administered  this  office  from  account  of  his  life,  f  37,  f.  223. 

A.  D.  984  to  A.  D.  1005.    Of  him,  an  *  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Wilhelm,  i  19. 

•aoBymons,  biographer,  his  oonten^pomy,  1  Januar.  or  Mabillon  Acta  Sanct  O.  B» 

«9i:  Noverat  et  sapienti  ingenio  praevi-  Vol  VL  P.  L  £  330. 
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money,  it  was  said,  is  ^ven  ovlj  for  ibe  property,  not  for  the  epiribol 
office.  The  consecration  to  the  spiritual  office  is  bestowed  for  nothing.^ 
The  bishops  followed  the  example  of  the  princes,  when  after  having 
obtained  their  own  plapes  bj  simony,  they  sought  to  indemnify  them- 
selves for  what  they  had  been  obUged  to  pay,  by  sales  of  benefices 
which  they  made  themselves.^  This  abuse  had  for  its  natural  conse- 
quence, that  the  most  incompetent  and  the  most  unworthy  men  mi^t 
aspire  and  could  attain  to  episcopal  and  other  spiritual  offices,  and  in 
the  churches  the  most  enormous  depredations  were  committed.' 

Among  the  state  burdens,  from  which  the  churches  were  not  ex- 
empted,  belonged  the  obligation  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  to  furaiah 
their  respective  contributions  to  the  general  Heerban,  or  fine  for  Uie 
army.  Ture,  the  clergy  were,  in  the  preceding  period,  declared  ex- 
empt fix)m  the  obligation  to  do  military  service  m  person,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  war  by  the  laws  of  the  church  ;*  but  ow- 
ing to  the  twofold  spiritual  and  secular  vocation  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
the  wars  and  desolating  incursions  of  barbarians  in  those  agitated  times 
which  followed  the  Carolingian  period,  it  came  about,  that  these  ancient 
and  ever  and  anon  freshly  inculcated  laws  were  often  vidated,  while 
the  violation  of  them  failed  to  attract  notice.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  when  Germany  and  France  were  pven  up  to  the  devasta- 
tions of  pagan  tribes,  the  Slavonians,  Normans,  and  Hungarians,  even 
those  pious  bishops,  who  would  gladly  have  lived  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  spiritual  vocation  as  pastors,  were  moved  by  concern  for  their 
communities,  to  direct  the  measures  for  defence,  and  by  their  pe^ 


'  The  famous  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleary,  ia 
the  tenth  centary,  6aid  on  the  contrary: 
Hnjus  modi  emtores  qnilsdam  velat  telas 
mneanim  texant,  quibas  bo  defendant, 
quod  non  benedictionem,  sed  res  ecclesioe 
possessuri  em  ant.  Cams  vero  possessio  est 
Qoclesia,  nisi  solios  Dei  ?  See  Aimoin^s 
Life  of  Abbo,  Mabillon  Acta  Sanct.  O.  B. 
sacr.  VL  P.  I.  f.  45.  Thus  we  find  this  spe- 
cies of  traffic  prevailing  in  the  tenth  centa- 
f7 ;  and  it  extended  into  die  eleventh :  for 
in  the  measures  proposed  for  the  reform  of 
the  church  under  Henry  HI,  it  was  neces- 
sanr  to  combat  in  particular  this  pretext  in 
derenoe  of  simony.  See  Damiani  Epp.  1. 13 : 
Konnnlii  clericorum  vitam  per  exterioris 
habitus  speciem  mentientes  hoc  pertiuaciter 
dogmatizant,  non  ad  simoniacam  haeresin 
pertinere,  si  quis  episcopatum  a  re^  vel 
<|uolibet  mnndi  principe  perinterventionem 
eo€mptionis  acquirat,  si  tantum  modo  con- 
Mcrationem  gratis  acdpiat:  and  Cardinal 
Humbert  compares  those  who  supposed 
tfaer  could  justify  their  simony  in  this  way 
-Witt  the  Pharisees,  Matt  38: 16.  Ac  si  prae- 
postero  yestigio  callem  Pharisaeorum  te- 
lentes,  astruere  contendant  solum  sancti- 
ficatdrem  honorari  debere,  sanctificata  an- 
I6m  nihil  esse.  See  Us  WoriL  Adyersus 
Simoaiaoos,  I.  IIL  c  I. 

■  That  lealotts  laboier  for  tiie  iolerMti 


of  die  church,  archbishop  Geihard  of  Ants 
and  Cambray,  wrote  to  bishop  Adalbero-ol 
Laon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleven^  een* 
tury,  in  reference  to  this :  Nihil  defntumik 
arbitramur,  si  hujusmodi  usos  increverit^nt 
non  sedes  ecclesiae  yenales  existant,  el  sum- 
ma  sacerdoti  mercatunie  conapendiis  venon- 
detur  sicque  pecnniosus  quisque  adcUhnea 
pastorolis  regiminis  aspiret 

■  Humbert  describes  (in  1.  IL  c.  85)  die 
ruin  of  the  diurches  which  proceeded  from 
the  bbhops  and  abbots  seekine  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  what  they  had  paid  or  pro- 
mised for  their  benefices,  at  the  expense  of 
the  churches.  He  says  that  many  churches 
and  monasteries,  especially  in  Italy,  weie  is 
this  way  plundered  and  deeolatedL 

«  Yet  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Feirioes, 
a  man  of  piety  and  a  xealous  promoter  o# 
learning,  had  not  only  to  complain  that  bis 
monastery  was  impoverished  by  cootribii- 
tions  levied  for  miiitaiy  service,  but  thsths 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  all  to  obtsin  (Mm 
king  Charles  the  Bald  exemption  from  per- 
sonal service.  He  says  of  this  msnardi,  is 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  ^ep.  18) :  Ut 
quonism  studia  mea  non  magniibdt,  yel  dte^ 
netur  oonsiderare  propositum  et  alia  misi 
Injungere,  quae  ah  illo  penitos  noa  abl»^ 
naat 
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aonal  influence,  which  was  most  efficient,  to  siamulate  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  combatants.  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen* 
tury,  when  the  Hungarians,  after  having  committed  enormous  depre- 
dations in  a  wide  circle  of  country,  threatened  the  city  of  Gambray,  the 
bishop  Fulbert  not  only  provided  for  the  fortification  of  the  town,  but 
appeared  himself  on  the  bulwarks,  running  from  place  to  place,  and 
exhorting  his  soldiers  to  fight  manfully,  for  God  would  give  them 
the  victory  over  the  heathen  foreignersJ  So,  when  in  the  year  955, 
tiie  Hungarians  deluged  Bavaria,  and  threatened  the  unfortified  tovni 
of  Augsburg,  Ulric  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  cheerfully  sacrificed  him- 
self for  the  good  of  his  community,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  his 
priestly  robes,  without  shield  or  buckler,  and  amid  flights  of  javehns 
and  stones,  hurled  into  the  city,  directed  the  defence  of  it  at  the  first 
pressure  of  danger,  and  then  after  the  termination  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  until  night-fall,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night,  a  few  hours  for  repose  excepted,  in  prayer. 
Then  after  matins,  he  distributed  the  holy  supper  to  the  combatants,' 
who  were  about  to  return  to  the  fight,  exhorting  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  Lord,  who  would  be  with  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
even  in  the  shadow  of  death.*  So  Bemward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  guidance  against  the  incursions  of  the  Nor- 
mans.^ Yet  even  where  such  extremities  were  not  urging,  it  was 
reckoned  by  many  as  part  of  the  duty  of  giving  to  Caesar  £e  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  that  they  should  personsdly  lead  their  troops  to  the 
Heerban,*  while  others  endeavored  to  unite  both  together,  giving  to 
God  what  is  God's,  jGind  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  in  such  way,  as 
that  they  might  contribute  to  the  war  ha  all  that  duty  required,  without 
doing  military  service  in  person.*  And  many  influential  voices  spoke  also 
decidedly  against  uniting  the  spiritual  vocation  with  the  secular  sword. 
Thus  Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  tenth  century,  declared  to 
his  prince,  "  We  are  bound  indeed  to  obey  magistrates,  but  it  becomes 
not  a  bishop  to  intermeddle  in  secular  concerns.  Their  only  business  is 
to  contend  with  spiritual  weapons  for  the  weal  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people,  and  with  persevering  prayer  to  seek  for  the  conquest  of  souls.o 
We  have  already  Remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  energetically,  not 
sparing  even  a  pope,  a  Damiani  protested  against  this  unspiritiud  be- 
havipr.  He  speaks  in  the  letter  referred  to,^  very  strongly  against  those 
bishops  who,  when  the  possessions  of  their  own  church  were  attacked, 
forthwith  appealed  to  the  force  of  arms  in  their  defence,  and  perhaps 
retaliated  the  wrong  they  had  suffered,  with  another  still  greater. 
"  With  what  face,"  says  he,  "  can  the  priest,  as  his  duty  requires, 

*  See  the  Chroniqae  d' Arras  et  de  Cam-  *  Like  the  above  mentioned  Bemward, 

bray  par   Balderic.    ed.  Paris,  1834.  1. 1.  L  c.  f.  223. 

pi^.  114.  *  Like  the  above  mentioned  bishop  Adal- 

'  Life  of  bishop  Ulrich  in  MabiUon  I.  c.  hero  of  Metz.  Labbe  Bibliotheca  Ms.  T.  L 

Saec.  V.  f  440.  f  42.  or  in  the  Actis  S.  f.  678. 

Bolland.  IV.  Jnl.  *  See  his  Life.    Mabillon,  1.  c.  SaecT* 

»  See  his  Life,  Mabillon  1.  c.  Saec  VL  f.  30. 

P.  I.  f.  206.  7  lib.  rV.  ep.  9.  f.  56.  T.X 
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undertake  to  reconoSe  contending  parties  witii  each  other,  while  he 
himself  strives  to  recompense  evil  with  evil  ?  Among  all  Ihe  jewel 
virtaes,  which  our  Saviour  brought  from  heaven,  there  were  two, 
wluch  shone  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  which  he  first  exhibited  in  his 
own  life,  and  then  taught  his  people  to  exhibit  in  theirs,  love  and  par 
lience.  It  was  love  that  moved  the  Son  of  Crod  to  come  down  mm 
heaven ;  by  patience  he  overcame  the  devil.  Armed  with  these  vir- 
tiies,  the  apostles  had  founded  the  church,  and  its  defenders,  the  mar- 
tyr, had  triumphantlj  endured  many  kinds  of  death.  If  then  it  is 
nowhere  allowed  to  grasp  the  sword  for  the  faith  in  which  the  universal 
church  lives,  how  should  this  be  permitted  for  the  temporal  and  perishable 
goods  of  the  church  ?  "  Following  out  these  principles,  he  declared, 
that  in  like  manner  there  was  no  authority  for  resorting  to  force  against 
idolaters  and  heretics,  and  that  the  pious  should  prefer  rather  to  be 
slain  by  them,  than  to  be  compelled  to  this.^  He  cites  an  example  to 
show  how  much  more  could  be  efiected  in  these  times  when  religious 
impressions  were  strong,  by  such  means,  than  by  violence.  A  French 
abbot,  with  whom  a  more  powerful  man  had  a  dispute*  about  some  pro- 
perty, having  been  attacked  by  the  latter  with  force  of  arms,  forbade 
his  subjects  to  seize  their  wei^pons  in  his  defence.  With  a  band  of  un* 
armed  monks,  dressed  in  monkish  habits,  and  marching  under  the  baor 
ner  of  the  cross,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  armed  force.  But  the  knight 
and  his  followers  were  seized  with  such  awe  at  this  spectacle,  that  thej 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and  sued  for 
pardon.9  After  the  same  manner  with  Damiani  spoke  another  eminent 
Dishop  of  the  eleventh  century,  Fulbert,  of  Chartres,  against  bishops 
who  had  recourse  to  the  sword.  He  woidd  not  allow  such  persons  to 
be  called  bishops ;  for  this  w6uld  be  a  desecration  of  that  venerable 
name.3  They  should  follow  —  he  said  —  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
conquer  their  enemies  only  by  patience  and  meelmess.  Nor  would 
he  allow  any  weight  whatever  to  the  authority  of  any  person,  however 
exalted  m  rank  or  influence,  which  was  brought  against  him  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  abuse ;  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  not  even 
an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  any  other  gospel. 

We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period  the  influence  which  the  church 
gradually  acquired  over  the  administration  of  justice,  as  opposed  to 
arbitrary  will  and  violence.  To  this  point  belongs  the  spiritual  jildica- 
ture  of  the  pope  and  of  the  bishops,  which  was  indeed  recognized  even 
by  the  laity,  and  which  could  punish  many  specicis  of  immorality  that 
oould  not  be  reached  by  any  other  judicial  power.  Already  was  the 
principle  esta^blished  in  theory,  that  persons  excluded  fi^m  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  were  rendered  mcompetent  also  for  all  civil 

'  Sancti  viri,  qnam  praeyalent,  haeretioos  corruption  of  the  cleigy,  complains  of  Uie 

idoloramqne  caltores  neqoaaaam  perim-  employment  of  the  clergy  in  military  ser- 

nnt ;  sed  potius  ab  eis  pro  nde  catholica  vice,  ^^  ferro  contra  nostri  ordinis  regolam 

peerimi  non  refdgriunt    Quomodo  ergo  pro  dimicamos.** 

remm  viliam    detrimento  fidelis  fldelem  '  Sono  neqnaqnam  audeo^illos  epiacopos 

Sladiis  impetat,  qaem  Bocnm  utiqae  re-  nominare,  ne  religioso  nommi  injuriam  fa- 

««nptum  Christi  sangnine  non-ienorat  ?  ciam.    Vid.  Martcne  et.Dorand  Thesaar. 

'  Also  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  nor.  anecdotor.  T.  L  f.  ISO. 
n.  (L  L  ep.  15.)  Damiani,  speaking  of  the 
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offices  aud  occupations.  From  the  church  proceeded  the  first  attempts 
to  place  a  check,  at  least  for  the  moment,  on  the  general  right  of  pri- 
vate war,  and  to  introduce  cessations  of  hostilities  for  certam  periods. 
Thus  in  France,  when  after  several  years  of  severe  famine,  the  people 
were  delivered  from  great  suffidring  and  distress  by  an  unlocked  for 
year  of  plenty,  and  the  public  mind  was  thereby  disposed  to  gratitude 
to  God,  and  susceptible  to  feelings  of  contrition,  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, in  the  year  1032,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  at  sev- 
eral ecclesiastical  assemblies,  to  exhort  the  people  to  peace.^  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  procured  a  ready  admission  for  their  counsels 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  with  hands  outstretched  to  heaven, 
all  ranks  and  classes  exclaimed,  ^' Peace,  Peace."  The  bishops .  r^ 
quired  that  the  weapons  of  war  should  be  laid  aude,  and  all  injuries 
mutually  forjgiven.  Every  Friday,  the  people  should  restrict  them- 
selves, to  a  diet  of.  bread  and  water ;  on  Saturday,  they  should  abstain 
from  flesh  and  from  all  food  in  which  there  waa  fat ;  and  in  undertaking 
this,  all  should  bind  themselves  under  oath,  and  in  recompense  Cor  it 
all  should  be  freed  firom  every  other  species  of  church  penance.  But 
whoever  refused  to  bind  himself  m  this  way,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  communion  of  the  church,  should  be  debarred  from  the  sacraments 
in  the  article  of  death,  and  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.  These  measures  were  opposed  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Arras 
and  Gambray,  who  maiutained  that  the  bishops  had  no  right  to  bind 
such  burdens  on  the  people,  and  no  authority  to  prescribe  as  law 
what  the  gospel  left  to  the  free  choice  of  all.  Owing  to  the  diversitv 
of  the  physical  powe^  of  endurance,  as  well  as  of  moral  condition,  it 
was  impossible  to  impose  the  same  kind  of  fasting  on  all,  nor  C9uld 
this  one  species  of  penance  be  sufficient  for  all.  These  repre- 
sentations of  Gerhard  made,  it  is  true,  no  sort  of  impression ;  nor  did 
that  purposed  universal  peace  really  go  into  effect ;  for  this  high  ex- 
citement of  feeling  passed  away  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  did  not  know  how  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  crisis  so  as'  to  derive  enduring  effects  from  this 
awakening.  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked  lives  of  many  bishops,  who 
obtained  their  places  by  simony,  had  the  opposite  influence.*  Ten 
years  later,  however,  the  requisitions  were  let  down  at  several  t'rench 
synods,  and  men  were  content  to  settle  the  matter  thus :  that  in  re- 
membrance of  the  time  of  preparation  for  Christ's  passion  to  the  re- 
surrection, that  is  from  Thursday  evening  till  Monday  morning,  no 
persoii  should  be  arraigned  before  a  tribunal,  and  no  person  use  violence 
towards  another.  These  intervals  of  peace  were  styled  treugae  or 
treviae  Dei  (the  truces  of  God) ;  and  it  was  the  church  which  or- 
dained them,  and  saw  that  they  were  sacredly  observed.^ 

>  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Bald-  deal  may  be  referred  to  the  strong  excite- 

rich  (c.  47.)  one  of  the  bishop*  resorted  to  ment  which  then  prevailed.    See  Glaber 

a  ^  pioQS  fraud,"  pretending  he  had  received  Rudolph  Histor.  sm  temporis,  I.  IV.  c.  Y. 
a  letter  from  heaven,  which  contained  an       '  See  the  complaints  of  Glaber  Rudolph, 

invitation  to  peace  on  earth.  Similar  frauds  1.  c. 

may  have  contributed    to  the  wonderful       "  See  *hb  Chronicle  of  Glaber  Rudolph^ 

works  performed,  as  the  story  went,  before  1.  c^  and  Harduin's  Concil.  T.  YL  F.  L  £. 

the  assembly  of  bishops,  though  a  good  919 
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2,    Internal  Organization  op  the  Church. 


The  church  in  its  internal  organ^ation  presents  to  view  the  same 
causes  of  corruption,  in  the  mixing  in  of  the  secular  with  spiritual 
matters,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  great  mass  of  abuses  of  the  grossest 
description  would  of  necessity  call  forth  the  eflfort  after  a  radical  re- 
formation, unless  the  church  had  become  thoroughly  secularized,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  of  healthy  action.  Undoubtedly,  pious  bishops 
might  avail  themselves  of  their  two-fold  character,  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, and  as  poUtical  orders  a^d  secular  lords,  to  mtroduce  many  im- 
provements in  the  relations  of  civil  society,  to  operate  in  manifold 
ways  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people,*  and  for  the  promotion 
of  trades,  arts  and  sciences ;  and  many  pious  and  active  men,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Bemward,2  and  a  Grodehard  3  of  Hildesheim,  an  Ulric  of  Augp- 
burg,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  such  labors  for  the  good 
of  Germany.     But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  pious  bishops  from 


*  Fulbert  of  Chartrcs  demands  of  the 
bbhops,  in  the  above  cited  letter:  "  Pascant 
paaperes  ecclesiae,  causa  viduaram  et  pa- 
pillonim  ingrcdiatur  ad  cos,  vestiant  nudos, 
et  cactcra  patcrnitatis  officia  filiia  Ruis  im- 
pendant."  And  pious  bishops  of  these  times 
responded  to  this  demand  by  true  works  of 
holy  love.  It  is  related  of  Radbod,  bishop 
of  Triers,  that  he  renounced  all  the  pomp 
of  the  episcopal  office,  so  as  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  devote  his  whole  income  to  the 
snpikDrt  of  the  poor  and  sick.  It  was  his 
daily  task  to  visit  the  sick  and  provide  for 
the  indigent  See  his  Life  Mabilion  Acta 
Sanctor.  O.  B.  T.  V.  f.  28.  When  Ethel- 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  in  a  time 
of  great  scarcity  exhausted  his  whole  treas- 
ury, to  alleviate  the  distress,  he,  in  order  to 
give  further  assistance,  converted  all  the 
ornaments  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church 
into  money,  saying  he  could  not  endure  it 
that  dead  metal  should  remain  unconsumed 
while  men  created  after  God's  image,  and 
redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
were  dying  with  hunger.  He  purchased  up 
provisions,  and  supported  a  very  large  body 
of  poor  people,  wno  from  every  Quarter 
took  refuge  with  him.  He  rescuca  from 
starvation  those  whom  he  found  lying  half 
dead  in  the  public  highways,  and  he  daily 
distributed  means  of  subsistence  to  all,  as 
long  as  this  time  of  distress  lasted.  Ma- 
billon,  I.  c.  f.  617.  The  same  prelate  took 
g:reat  pains  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth ;  he  taught  the  young  men  to 
translate  Latin  books  into  English,  ho  in- 
structed them  in  music  and  metre,  -scatter- 
ing  among  them  as  he  tanght  friendly  and 


wholesome  words  of  advice.  Priests,  ab- 
bots, and  bishops  were  among  his  scholan. 
Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz,  concerning  whom 
we  have  spoken  already,  displaved  a  Chris- 
tian love  that  overcame  all  feelings  of  dis- 
gust, when  that  terrible  pestilence  of  the 
middle  aees,  the  St  Anthony's  fire  (ignis 
sacer  or  St  Antonii),  made  such  ravages. 
Manibns  pedibusque  ardentcs,  hie  perdito 
uno,  hie  ntroque  truncatus  })ede,  hie  medio 
adustus,  aliquis  tunc  primnm  aduri  incipi- 
ens  undecunque  conflucbant;  everv  day  he 
devoted  himself  personally  to  eighty  or  a 
hundred  of  these  sick  pcrsops.  See  JLabbe 
Bibliotheca  nov.  Ms.  T.  I.  f.  673. 

•  The  daily  employments  of  bishop 
Bemward,  of  Hildesheim,  till  noon,  aro 
thus  described  by  priest  Tangmar,  his 
teacher,  who  wrote  his  Life :  "  After  having 
celebrated  mass,  he  first  examined  the  suits 
and  difficidties  which  were  brought  before 
him;  then  he  attended  to  the  settling  of 
accounts  with  his  clergy,  whom  he  had  com- 
missioned to  distribute  ainvs  and  to  look 
after  the  poor ;  then  went  round  the  work- 
shops, and  inspected  all  the  labors,  in  order 
to  encourage  industnr.  He  himself  had 
learned  something  of  the  useful  arts  and 
occupations,  and  he  endeavored  to  promote 
them  with  great  zeal  within  his  own  diocese. 
He  constantly  took  with  him  many 
sprififhtly  young  men,  whom  he  stimulated 
on  the  spot  to  imitate  everything  which  he 
saw  beautiful  and  new  in  the  arts.  See  Ma- 
bUlon  Act  Sanct  O.  B.  T.  VL  P.  L  I  205, 
or  in  Leibnitz  Script  rerum  Brunsvic.  T.  L 

'  Bishop  Godehard,  Bemward's  succes- 
flor,  prosecuted  these  labors.   As  there  waa 
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diis  mdon  were  also  accompanied  bj  great  evils.  Many  entirely  for- 
got in  the  secular,  the  spiritual  character.  In  candidates  for  the 
qnscopal  office,  men  looked  rather  at  the  fact  whether  the  person  was 
of  noble  descent,  whether  he  had  powerful  connections  and  a  talent 
for  worldly  business,  than  whether  he  was  possessed  of  the  true  spir- 
itual qualifications.  And  the  external  advantages  connected  with 
these  offices,  made  them  coveted  the  more  by  such  as  were  aiming 
only  after  power  and  gain  ;  and  thus  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church 
respecting  the  qualifications  requifflte  for  such  offices,  and  respecting 
the  canonical  age,  fell  more  and  more  into  desuetude,  so  that  even 
children  could  be  promoted  to  episcopal  posts,  in  whose  fcase  the  cus- 
tomary forms  for  the  installation  of  a  bishop  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  could  only  be  gone  through  with  in  mummery,  as  that 
Ecalous  advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  bitterly  complains.^ 

As  with  the  bishoprics,  so  was  it  also  with  the  other  subordinate 
offices  of  the  church,  which  allured  men  by  the  revenues  and  honors 
attached  to  them  ;  and  the  well-disposed  bishops  must  have  felt  them- 
selves embarrassed,  when  they  could  find  amohg  their  clergy  no 
men  actuated  by  a  like  spirit  with  their  own,  no  willing  and  competent 
org^. 

We  saw  springing  up  in  the  preceding  period  an  attempt  at  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  which,  fi)r  a  beginning,  had  sahitary  efiects, 
viz.  the  canonical  constitution  of  the  clergy.  But  the  best  laws  and 
forms  could  avail  nothing,  without  the  true  animating  spirit ;  and 
the  thing  turned  by  degrees  into  a  mere  show.  Nobles,  attracted 
by  the  property  and  income  of  the  canonicates,  intruded  into  them ; 
the  ancient  rule  was  every  day  less  observed,  and  one  body  after 
another  fell  back  into  the  ancient  forms  of  the  society.  Finally 
nothing  was  left  but  community  of  residence.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  their  collegial  union  only  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  more  independent  in  the 
administration  of  the .  church  funds,  and  of  withdrawing  themselves 
entirely  from  the  bishop's  oversight.  They  tolerated  none  but  the 
nobly  bom  in  their  midst ;  and  if  a  bishop,  who  would  reduce  them  to 
order,  was  not  a  man  of  particular  descent,  they  thought  themselves 
the  more  entitled  to  despise  him.^    Those  nobles,  who  had  managed 

a  marshy  district  of  coantrj  near  the  dtj,  bitterly  of  the  fact,  that  as  a  boy  was  chosen 

the  scene  of  many  ghost  stories^  and  a  ter-  pope  (Benedict  IX.)  so  too  there  were  bish- 

lor  to  the  populace,  he  founded  on  the  spot  ops  in  the  age  of  boyhood.    Ilist.  IV.  c.  V. 

a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  *  Thus  the  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied 

a  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  so  put  an  end  with  the  zeal  for  reform  manifested  by 

to  the  fear  of  gh<its  and  to  superstition.  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  inferred- from 

See  the  account  of  his  life  at  the  XV.  May,  the  circumstance  that  he  made  no  great 

c  IV.  parade,  that  he  surely  must  hare  been  of 

^  See  his  tract  De  pressuris  ecclesiasticis.  low  origin ;  and  they  reproached  him  with 

Vid.  D'Achery  Spicilcgia,   T.  I.  f.  423 :  this.    Ratherius  represents  them  as  saying 

Qoidam  autem  adco  mente  et  corpore  ob-  of  him :  Forsitan  m  patria  sua  fncrat  ba- 

coecantnr,  ut  ipsos  etiam  parvulos  ad  pas-  cularis  (a  magistrate's  ser^-ant) ;  ideo  illi 

tondem  promovere  curam  non  dubitent,  tam  honor  omnis  est  viUs,  filius  carpenta- 

qtios  nee  mente  nee  corpore  idoneos  esse  rii,  ideo  tam  g^nams  tamque  Yoluntanus  est 

oonstet    And  Glaber  Rudolph  complains  basilicas  straendi  vel  restmendL    See  his 

VOL.  m.  85 
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to  procure  for  themselves  the  iSrst  places,  distributed  among  Ihem- 
selves  all  the  revenues ;  and  often  for  the  clergy  of  lower  grade,  edu- 
cated in  the  schools,  so  as  not  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  their  pre* 
decessors  in  ignorance,  nothing  was  left  but  the  reversion.  Men 
appealed  to  usage  in  defence  of  this  abuse.i  ThoBe  often  enriched 
themselves  the  most,  who  cared  little  or  nothmg  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  labored  hardest,  but  who  re- 
ceived little  or  notlung  at  all  from  the  revenues,  and -had  to  be  content 
with  the  expectancy .» 

If  people  taken  from  the  then  rude  order  of  knights,  men  who 
sought  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  only  the  means  of  comfortable 
or  luxurious  living,  could  acquire  church  benefices  without  any  farther 
preparation,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  what  ignorance  and  rudeness 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  A  Batherius  must  exhort 
his  clergy  not  to  frequent  the  pubHe  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing, not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  appear  with  the  marks  of  intoxication  at 
the  altar,  not  to  keep  dogs  and  falcons  for  the  chase,  not  to  wear  wea- 
pons, not  to  come  to  the  altar  with  side-swords  and  in  spxurs.  To  be 
sure  Ratherius  labored  in  a  country  where  the  corruption  of  the  church 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch.3 

The  influence  of  a  secular  family  interest  could  not  be  prevented 
firom  insinuating  itself,  in  the  appointments  to  church  offices,  by  the 
laws  of  celibacy  ;  for  as  Boniface  had  already  met  with  much  resist* 
ance  in  introducing  these  laws,  so  the  disregard  to  them  became 
continually  more  common.^  Batherius  found  it  to  be  a  custom  for  the 
clergymen  to  live  in  wedlock,  and  to  leave  their  property  to  their 
children  ;  in  which  way  property  of  the  church,  wrongfufly  inherited, 
became  private  property.  He  found  it  customary  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  to  become  clergymen  again,  for  children  from  the  {eamhes 
of  clergymen  to  marry  into  them  again ;  so  that  he  must  entreat 

2iialitatis  conjectnra  opera  ed.     BaUerin.  '  Rathcrins  says :  Qui  majns  Deo  in  ec- 

376,  or  D'Achery  Spicilegia  T.  I.  f.  clesia  exhibent'servidam,  aut  nihil  vai 

858.  modicum   accipiant,   qoi   paene  nihil  de 

*  The  bishop  Ratherius,  who  failed  in  famulitio   anquam  actitant  domini,  loca- 

all  tais  attempts  to  have  the  income  of  the  pletcs  de  rebas  ecclesiasdcis  fiant 

church  benefices  divided  more  equally,  and  *  Vid.  llather.  synodica.  ad  presbyteiw, 

in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  f.  377  and  378.    D'Achery  1.  c.    In  order 

of  the  church,  among  the  haughty  and  in-  to  accustom  his  clergy  to  do  without  the 

tractable    clergy    who    were     combined  common    game   of   dice,  the  archbishop 

against  him,  sap  on  this  subject :  Quod  Wibold  of  Cambray  invented  for  hi«  dio- 

^neraliter  omnibus  est  Clericis  delegatum,  cese    an    ingenious   game  of  dice,  with 

ita  inaequaliter  et  per  massaritias  (by  the  stones  named  after  the  Christian  virtues, 

single  estates  apportioned   as    benefices)  clericis  aleae  amatoribus  regularem  ludom 

dividere,  ut  quidam  illgrum  inde  fiant  ex  artificiose  composuit,  quo  in  scholis  se  ex- 

pauperrimis  focupledssimi,  quidam  medio-  ercentes  saccul^rem  et  jurgiosam  -il^ 

criter,  quidam  paene  nihil  ex.  eo  aocipiant  refugerent    See  Balderick's  Chronicle  of 

omnino  per  usum  et  consnetudinem  iUo-  Cambrav,  1. 1,  c.  88. 

mm  quos  <  jamdiu  tenet  barathrum ;  i.  e.  ^  In  Normandy  the  marriage  of  bishops 

those  from  whom  tiiis  dissolution  of  the  was,  in  truth,  a  common  thing:  SacerdoW 

canonical  life    had  originally  proceeded,  ac  summi  pontificcs  libere  conjugata  et 

whom  he  describes  as  bein^  m  hell.    See  anna  portantes  ut  laid  erant.    See  «« 

his  tract  De  discordia  inter  ipsum  et  Cleri-  life  of  Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  the  *»• 

cos.    D'Achery  1.  c,  f.  364.  opp.  Ballerin.  f.  venth  century.   Mabillon  Acta  Sanct.  0.B« 

487.  Saec  VL  P.  IL  f.  344. 
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them,  at  least,  not  to  alW  tiieir  sons  to  become  clergymen  again, 
nor  their  daugnters  to  marry  clergymen,  lest  this  criminal,  mispiritual 
mode  of  .life,  should  be  propagated  without  end.^  And  Atto,  bishop 
of  Yercelli,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  church  funds  thus  became  alienated  and  dis8a> 
pated.8  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  discountenance  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  such  laws  were  passed,  as  that  no  son  of  a  priest, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon,  should  be  ordained  to  the  clerical  ofiSce.^  The 
pious  Adalbero  of  Meiz  considered  it  unjust,  however,  to  expose  the 
sons  of  the  clergy  to  a  disgrace  not  incurred  by  any  fault  of  their 
own,  as  with  God  there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  and  he  who  feared 
God  and  wrought  righteousness,  was  accepted  of  him.* 

The  efforts  directed  aigainst  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  by 
Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,5  by  Ratherius  of  Verona,  and  by 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  in  the  tenth  century,  grew  out  of  the  same  wants, 
and  had  the  same  tendency,  with  the  great  plan  of  reformation  consti- 
tuting the  epoch  of  Hildebrand.  The  effort  to  reclaim  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  life  better  becoming  tiieir  sacred  vocation,  went  hand  in 
band' with  the  effort  to  procure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  cehbacy.  It 
was  the  struggle  to  support  culture  against  barbarism,  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  against  its  desecration  ;  and  as  the  requisition  of  celi- 
bacy was  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood,  hence  but  few  could  defend,  with  a  purely  Christian 
interest  and  on  principle,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  though  this 
may  have  been  done,  perhaps,  by  the  Scottish  clergy,,  who  had  inher- 
ited from  their  ancestors  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  who  were  chal- 
lenged by  the*  opponents  of  the  strict  church  discipline  of  archbishop 
Dunstan,^  to  defend  their  cause  ;  and  though  it  must  have  been  done 
bj  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  the  ninth  century,  if  we  may  coxk* 
sider  as  genuine  the  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  I,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
per^n  of  that  name.^    Archbishop  Dunstan,  by  a  firmness  of  will 

*  See  D^Achery  I.  c  f.  371 :  Qaia  prohi-  party  opposed  to  the  midebrandian  plan 
beri  a  mqlieribtu  nidlo  modo  valetia,  says  of  reform,  a  party,  which,  no  doubt,  took 
he  to  his  clergy.  the  liberty  to  forge  records  against  the  law 

'  Undo    meretrices    omantnr,    ecclcsiae  of  celibacy,  like  the  above  cited  (p.  383) 

rastantnr,  pauperes  tribalantar.  D'Achcry  decrees  of  the  coancil  of   Tribar ;    and 

1. c  f.  439.  most  probably  this  letter  is  to  be  referred 

'  See  the  coancil  of  Bonrges,  Bitoricen-  to  this  last  Hildcbrandian  epoch.    In  this 

M  a  1031.  c  XI.  tract,  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Old 

^  The  abbot  Adalbero's  contemporary,  and  New  Testaments  are  arrayed  against 

who  wrote  his  life,  says  in  relation  to  this :  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  arguments  (see 

Episcopi  Bui  tern  pons  aliqai  fa^itu  super-  above,  p.  383)  were  adduced  by  the  defend- 

biae,  aliqni  simplicitate  cordis  filios  sneer-  ers  of  priestly  marriage  in  the  age  of  Hil- 

dotum  ad  sacros  ordines  admittere  dedig-  dcbrand.      The    author    points    to    the 

nabantun    Labbe,  Bibliothec.  Ms.  T.  X.  f.  melancholy    consequences    arising    from 

677.  forced  celibacy.    He  by  no  means  abso- 

*  Comp.  respecting  him  the  admirable  lutely  rejects  the  celibacy  of  the  cleigy ; 
exposition  in  Lappenberg^s  History  of  but  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  pope 
England,  Bd.  I.  p.  400,  etc  should  simply  exhort  to  the  observance  of 

*  See  Osbom,  Life  of  Dunstan,  1. 1,  c.  8.  celibacy,  not  lay  down  a  common  law  for 
^  47,  at  the  19th  of  May.  alL   He  should  leave  it  free  for  each  indivi- 

'  This  tract  (published,  by  Martene  and  dual  to  take  upon  himself  the  vow  of  celi- 
Dnrand,  in  the  coUectio  amplissima  T.  I.,  bacy  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  should 
1 449.)  bears  altogetlicr  the  stamp  of  a    have  na  authority  to  require  the  observ- 
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and  energy  of  character,  before  whicli  even  the  secular  power  subnus- 
siyely  bowed,  was  enabled  to  carry  his  point  in. the  English  church ; 
but  oishop  Katherius,  under  less  fayorable  circumstances,  addresong 
himself  to  the  work  with  less  coohiess  and  wisdom,  and  hurried  by 
his  pious  zeal  .into  the  indulgence  of  passion,  proved  inferior  to  the 
task  of  contending  successfully  with  a  barbarized  clergy.  So  much 
the  more  was  he  reproached  with  his  devotion  to  books,  a  habit  so 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  such  a  clergy.^ 
When  he  was  intending  to  resume  the  oversight  over  the  management 
of  the  church  property,  with  a  view  to  check  the  arj^itrary  proceed- 
mgs  which  had  come  to  his  notice,  the  clergy,  who  had  no  wish  to 
surrender  their  independence  m  this  respect,  affected  the  utmost  cod> 
cem  lest  their  bishop  should  forfeit  something  of  his  dignity.  "  It 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  —  said  Aey*— to  measure  out 
com  and  wine,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  to  the  clergy."  To  this 
Satherius  replied  :  ^^  It  is  very  true,  that  the  bishops  might  oommit 
such  business  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  could  they  find  any  that 
might  be  trusted.  But  when  a  bishop  is  necessitated  to  do  this 
by  his  own  hands,  no  feeling  of  pride  should  deter  him  ;  for  with  such 
a  course  He  is  by  no  means  displeased,  who  said :  ^  He  who  would  be 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.'  "* 

Though  in  ^e  preceding  period  many  laws  had  been  passed  against 
the  abuse  of  Hie  practice  of  absolute  ordinations,3  and  against  the 
evils  arising  from  a  vagrant  clergy  (clericos  vagos  et  acephalos)  who 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  oversight  of  the  bishops ;  yet  in 
the  ninth  century  these  abuses  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and  so  long 
as  simony  prevaUed  in  the  church,  neither  could  this  evil  be  repressed. 
An  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  surely  good  cause  to  be  zealous 
for  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  order  and  calling,  and  to  lament  over 
its  degradation,  when  many  of  the  nobles  procured  the  most  unsuitable 
men,  sometimes  their  own  slaves,  to  be  ordained  as  priests,  and*  em^ 
ployed  these,  their  own  bondsmen,  sometimes  mechanically  to  perform 
the  rites  of  worship  in  the  chapels  of  their  castles,  sometimes  to  dis- 
charge .  at  the  same  time  the  most  menial  services,  to  feed  their 
hounds,  and  to  wait  upon  their  tables.^    The  bishops  assembled  at  Pa- 

Mice  of  such  a  yow,  except  from  those  nobis  prius  debcrent  persaadcre,  nt  in  con- 

who  had  voluntarily  undertaken  it.    Christ  spectn  ejus,  cujus  nuda  omnia  et  aperta  sunt 

says :    Qui    potest   capere,  capiat     Isti  conspectui,  embescamos   peccatores  esse^ 

nescio  unde  instigati  dicunt :  Qui  non  po-  quam   in   conspectu    hominum   homines 

test  capere,  feriatnr .  anathemate.     Many  esse. 

suffered  themselves  to  be  misled,  by  the  ^^ey  said  of  him,  as  D'Achery  cites : 

one-sided    interest   of    their   hierarchical  Solus  si  liceret  tota  die  sederet,  libros  ver- 

Btanding-gTound,  to  say  it  was  better  for  saret  vel  reversaret.  Vid.  qualitatis  oonjec- 

the  clergy  to  maintain  unlawful  connec-  tura  in  D'Achery,  f.  3$9. 

tlons,  provided  they  were  unknown  to  the  '  L.  c.  f.  347  beginning. 

laity,  than  to  confess  before  the  laity  to  a  '  The  ordinationes  absolutae.    See  Vol. 

regnUr   marriage.     Against   such    senti-  HI.  p.  lOS. 

ments,  the  interest  of  Christian  morality  *  See  Aeobard's  book  De  pnvil««io  et 


here  beautifully  expresses    itself:    Quod  jure  sacerdotii,  which  book  taking  tor  its 

proiecto  non  dicerent,  si  ex  illo  vel  in  illo  point  of  departure  ;he  then  existing  notion 

essent,  qui  dicit  per  prophetam ;  vae  vobis  of  the  priesthood,  was  opposed  to  this  do- 

Pharisaei  qui  omnia  propter  homines  fi\ci-  gradation  of  it,  c.  XL :  Foeditas  nostri  tern-  ^ 

tis.  Matth.  23:  5.    Praeposteri,  homines,  qui  poris  omai  lachrymarum  fonte  ploranda. 
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▼ia,^  in  the  year  868,  who  by  ihe  invitation  of  the  emperor  Lewis  came 
together  to  deKberate  on  the  best  melms  for  reforming  the  church,  com- 
plaaned  that  the  multiplication  of  chapels  in  castles  contributed  greatly 
to  the  decline  of  the  parochial  worship  and  to  the  neglect  of  preaching, 
the  nobles  being  satisiSed  with  the  mechanical  performance  of  mass  by 
their  priests,  and  taking  no  further  concern  in  the  pubUc  worship  of 
God  ;*  whence  it  happened,  that  the  parish  churches  were  frequented 
oidy  by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  noble  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing sermons  calculated  to  recall  their  thoughts  from  the  eaj^ly  con- 
cerns in  which  they  were  absorbed,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  oppres- 
sions suffisred  by  the  poor.^  vThe  council  of  Pavia  also,  in  the  year 
850,  issued  a  canon  *  against  those  vagrant  clergy  (clerici  acephali). 
It  was  indeed  a  praiseworthy  thing  —  the  council  declared  —  that  the 
laity  should  be  desirous  of  having  the  mass  celebrated  continually  in 
their  houses ;  but  they  should  employ  for  this  purpose  none  but  eccle- 
siastics duly  approved  by  the  bishops.^  The  people  were  warned 
against  ecclesiastics  and  monks  roving  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, who  disseminated  many  errors.^^ 

The  abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage,  which  we  a^eady  noticed  as 
existing  in  the  preceding  period,  made  continual  and  rapid  strides  also 
amid  Ihe  concisions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  so  that  the  de- 
BCendants  .of  church-founders  carried  on  a  certain  traflSc  with  the 
churches,''  or  exercised  an  oppressive  lordship,  with  arbitrary  extor^ 
tions,  over  the  parish  priests  appointed  over  the  churches  built  by 
their  ancestors.®  To  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  right 
of  patronage,  the  council  of  beligenstadtB  in  1020,  decreed,  that  no 
layman  should  confer  a  church  on  a  priest  without  the  concurrence  of 


qnando  increbait  conraetado  impia,  at 
paene  nollns  inyeniatiir  qnantulumcnnqae 
proficiens  ad  honores  et  gloriam  tcmpora- 
lem,  qni  non  domcsticum  habcat  sacerdo- 
t«m,  noa  cni  obedtat,  sed  a  qno  incessanter 
exigat  licitam  simnl  atque  illicitam  obe- 
dientiam,  ita  nt  pleriqae  inveniantur,  qui 
ant  ad  mensas  xninUtTent  aot  saccata  vina 
misoeant,  aut  canes  ducant,  aut  caballos, 
qnibas  feminae  Bedent,  regant  aut  agellos 
provideant  The  contemptuous  words  are 
qnoted,  with  which  a  person  of  this  class 
applied  for  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  ser- 
Tants :  Habeo  nnum  clcricionem,  quern  mi- 
hi  nntrivi  de  senris  meis,  volo  at  ordines 
earn  mihi  presbytenim. 

"  Ticinam. 

»  Agobard:  Tantam,  at  habeant  presby- 
teros  proprios,  quorom  occasione  deserant 
•odesias  seniores  et  offlda  publica. 

'  Qoidam  laict  et  maxime  potentes  ac 
Qobiles,  qnos  stadiosias  ad  praedicationem 
Tenire  opportebat,  jaxta  domos  soas  basili- 
cas habent,  in  qnibns  divinum  aadientes 
oflElciam  ad  majores  ecclesias  rarius  venire 
eonsaeyerant  £t  dam  soli  affiicti  et  paa- 
perea  veniant,  qoid  aliad,  aoam  at  mala 
Mtienter  ferant,  illis  praecucandnm  estf 
W  iatem  diviles,  qoi  paaperibos  ii^jiiriam 


facere  soliti  sunt,  venire  non  renneriht,  ad- 
moncri  utiqoe  possent,  at  eleemosTuis  peo- 
cata  sua  redimerent,  ut  a  fluxu  rerum  tcm- 
pondium  se  abstinerent.  Admonendi  sunt 
igitur  potentes,  at  ad  majores  ecclesias,  aM 
praedicationem  audire  pos8unt,conveniant, 
et  quantum  dono  omnipotentis  Dei  divitiis 
et  honoribns  caeteros  antecedunt,  tanto  ad 
aadienda  praecepta  conditoris  sui  alacrios 
festinent    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  9S. 

*  C.  18. 

*C.  ^. 

'  In  the  life  of  Godehard,  bishop  of  Hil- 
desheim,  it  is  stated  (c.  IV.  §  26.):  Illos, 
qui  vel  monachico  tcI  canonico  vel  etiam 
Giaeoo  habitu  per  regiones  et  regna  discar- 
rantf  prorsos  execraUatur. 

^  As  Agobard  complains,  De  dispensa- 
tione  reram  ecclesiasticarum,  c.  15. 

**  See  the  work  of  bishop  Jonas  of  Or^ 
leans:  De  Institutione  laicali,  1.11.  c  IS. 
D*Achery  spicil.  T.  11.  t  293.  Solent  di- 
cere;  ille  presbyter  mnlta  de  meaacqairit 
ecclesia,  (^uapropter  volo,  ut  de  eo,  quod  de 
mea  acquirit,  ad  rotom  meum  mihi  serriat, 
sin  alias  meam  ultra  non  habebit  ecde- 
siam. 

•0.18. 
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believing  Gbiatians,  yet  they  were  at  least  led  more  and  more  to  the 
conviction,  that  Ghnst  too  was  a  powerful  deity, — m^htier  than  oilier 
gods.  Herigar  made  ^e  best  use  of  such  incidents,  to  prove  Hie 
power  of  the  God  whom  he  worshipped. 

We  may  conceivje,  then,  with  what  delight  tha  arrival  of  Ardgar 
was  hailed  by  the  stadtholder,  who,  for  seven  years,  had  not  received 
the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest.  Through  his  mediation, 
he  obtained  permission  to  preach  wherever  he  pleased.  There  were 
many  Christians  besides,  who  had  painfully  felt,  the  want  of  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  and  were  not  a  little  rejoicedmt  beholding  one  once  more 
among  them.  One  of  these  was  Frideburg,  a  pious  widow,  who,  in 
spite  of  all  the  violence  of  the  pagans  around  her,  had  remained 
steadfast,  in  the  faith.  And  seeing  no  prospect  that,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  which  to  a  person  of  her  years  could  not  be  far  distant,  she 
could  receive  the  holy  supper  from  the  hands  of  a  priest,  she  had  fw> 
chased  some  wine,  and  carefvdly  preserved  it  in  a  vessel,  directing  her 
daughter  to  administer  to  her,  at  the  l^st  hour,  a  portion  pf  the  ele- 
ment, which  was  to  represent  to  her  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  be 
the  sign  that  she  commended  herself  to  the  Lord's  mercy,  in  passing 
from  the  world.  The  greater  was  her  isatisfaction,  in  being  able  to 
join  in  the  Christian  worship  of  Grod,  restored  by  Ardgar ;  and  she 
now  had  her  most^  earnest  wish  fulfilled,  ui  beuig  permitted  in  her  last 
Qiomenibs  to  draw'  comfort  and  strengtii  &om  part^Jdng  of  the  holy 
supper.  Zealously  devoted  in  her  lifetime  to  works  of  charity,  she 
charged  her  daughter  Kathle  to  dispose  of  all  her  effects  after  her 
death,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  in  alms  —  a  bequest  not  uiunixed, 
perhaps,  with  some  si^)erstitious  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  pious  act, 
m  delivering  her  departed  soul  frdm  the  pains  of  purgatory.  As 
the  poor  were  few  in  numbers,  however,  in  that  neighborhood,—:  the 
inequality  of  conditions  being  less  ^tron^y  marked  in  the  .simple 
mode  of  life  which  there  prevailed— the  daiijghter  was  to  go  with  Ae 
money  to  Dorstede,'  where,  churches  and  priests,  and  also  paupers, 
abounded.*  These  directions  the  daughter  faithfully  .obeyed.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Dorstede,  she  procured  the  assistance  of  pious  women, 
devoted  to  that  busuiess,  to  go  round  with  her  to  all  the  churches, 
where  the  poor  were  to  be  found,  and  inform  her  how  to  distribute 
the  money  according  to  the  various  necessities  ^md  deserts  of  the 
needy  .^    Herigar  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  holj 

^  One  evidence  of  the  important  In^a-  ney,  to  pnrdiase  refreshments  for  herself 

ence,  which  the  constant  intercourse  be-  and  her  friends,  wearf  and  exhausted  wiia 

tween    this   commercial    town   and-  the  their  htbors.    But  great  was  her  astonish- 

northern  kingdoms  had  on  the  spread  of  ment,  on  finding  in  the  pone  which  she 

Christaaiiity.  had  placed  emptv  in  a  particnlsr  spot,  the 

*  The  great  number  of  churches  attract-  whole  sum  distributed,  with  the  excep&on 

ed  thither  also  a  multitude  of  l^e  poor;  of  that  single  piece.    She  consulted  with 

and  the  unwise  distribution  of  alms,  no  a  priest  in  whom  she  confided,  aboat  tbis 

doubt,  encouraged  and  promoted  porertj.  wonderful  event;  and  he  assured  her,  that 

'  It  is  further  recorded,  that  i^hcn  the  God  intended,  by  this  miracle,  to  let  her 

daughter,  with  her  oonppanions  and  assist-  see  that  he,  the  almighty  and  ^l*^"^^*^ 

ants,  had  distributed  about  half  the  sum,  in  himself, needed  no  gift?;  and  <^™*' 

she  yentored  to  take  one  piece  of  t^e  mo-  ever  .was  gir^  to  )he  poor,  finom  love  to 
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sapper  in  his  la^  moments.  .  Bat  apon  his  death,  the  eremite  mismon 
aiy  could  no  longer  resist  the  too  strong  bent  of  his  mind  for  the  quiet 
of  the  contelnplative  life,  and,  in  852,  returned  to  his  former  seclusion* 

After  his  return,  Anschar  was  the  less  disposed  to  think  this,  mis- 
sion ought  to  be  left  unprovided  for,  as  his  friendly  understanding  with 
king  Horik,  who  promised  to  lend  his  aid  and  protection  to  the  cause, 
seemed  to  open  for  it  more  fEtrorable  prospects  than  ever.  He  invited 
his  fellow  laborer,  the  bishop  Gauzbert,  to  resume  the  work  in  which 
he  had  been  interrupted.  IBut  Gauzbert  represented  to  him,  that  lys 
he  himself  had  left  behind  him  so  un£Eivorable  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  it  was  not  he,  but  Anschar,  of  whom  they  still 
retained  the  most  firiendly  recollections,  who  ^as  the  most  suitable 
person  to  undertake  this  mission.  Anschar  was  compelled  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  joyfully^  obeyed  a  call,  which, 
no  less  by  its  relation  to  the  .proposed  aim  of  his  life,  and  to  the  l^A- 
inga  of  divine  Providence  inliicated  by  his  podtion,  than  by  one  of 
those  vifflons  which  imaged  forth  the  divine  aspirations  of  his  soul, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  fix)m  God.  During  the  time  of  his  deepest  anx- 
ieiy  about  the  Swedish  misdon,  he  had  a  dream.  Adalhard,  abbot  of 
Corbie,  appeared  before  him  in  a  glorified  form,  and  foretold  him,  that 
from  Us  Ups  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  word 
of  God ;  inat  he  was  destined  to  carry  salvation  to  the  extreme  boui^ 
daries  of  the  earth ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  servant. 
This  dream  appeared  to  him  as  a  prediction  of  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Sweden ;  and  the  words,  ^^  the  Lord  would  glorify  his  ser- 
vant," he  was  inclined  to  interpret  as  having  reference  to  his  destined 
martyrdom,  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  early  youth.^ 

The  more  gbdly,  tiierefore,  did  Anschar  follow  tiie  suggestion  of 
his  friend  Gauzbert ;  and  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  he  was  ready  even 
to  meet  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  which  accordii^  to  the  vision  might 
also  await  him  in  Sweden ;  though  he  by  no  means  intended  to  seek 
the  martyr's  death,  by  rasUy  disregarding  any  rule  of  prudence  in  the 
conduct  of  the  mission.  He  commenced  his  journey  in  853,  as  an 
ambassador  of  king  Lewis,  entrusted  with  special  business  from  that 
monarch  to  Sweden,  and  accompanied  by  the  priest  Erilnbert,  a 
nephew  of  Gauzbert,  appointed  by  the  latter  as  nis  representative* 
Emg  Horik  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  introduce  and  recommend  him 
to  the  Swedish  king  Olof .<  By  his  envoy,  the  king  declared  himself 
in  a  way  which  clearly  illustrate/fi  the  point  of  view  in  which  he 
regarded  Anschar,  as  well  as  the  &ith  he  preached.  The  king  said, 
^  He  was  well  acquainted  with  this  servant  of  God,  who  came  to  him 
as  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Lewis    Kever  in  all  his  life  had 

ISm,  should  be  richly  repaid  in  hearen,  to  that  decepdon  gometiines  resorted  to  for  the 
enocttrage  her  in  sinular  works  of  charity,    purpose  of  wozidng  on  the  faith  of  the  new 


sad  moreoTer  to  assure  her  that  her  mother 

Was  happy  with  the  Lord«    This^  money,  he       '  See  L  c.  f  95. 

aaid,  was  now  presented  to  her  by  the  Lord,       *  Orid  missnm  pariter  et  signmn  habnit 

ffid  she  might  dispose  of  it  as  she  pleased,  secnm,  according  to  the  Ll^  of  Anschar. 

fiee  Vita  Anschar,  c.  80.     We^  hare  here  MThat  is  to  be  nnderatood  by  M^mfm,  as  M 

dther  a  bei^tiM  myt^i,  or  an  example  of  agn  of  the  reyal  cwdentiali,  ig  nnoerwIiL 
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he  seen  so  good  a  man,  nor  found  one  so  wortihj  of  confidence.'  Hai^ 
ing  found  him  out  to  be  a  man  of  such'  distinguished  ^>odneBB9  he  had 
let  him  order  everything  as  he  chose  to  do  in  regard  to  ChristiaDity. 
Aecordinglj  he  begged  king  Olof  to  aHow  him  in  like  manner  to 
arrange  eyerjthmg  as  he  pleased  for  the  introduction  of  Christiamij 
iiito  1^  own  kingdom,  for  he  would  widh  to  do  nothing  but  what  was 
good  and  right. 

Ansehar,  however,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  popular  mind  in  an  mh 
favorable  state  of  e^ecitement,  the  occaaon  of  wluoh  might  be^  ccxiaid- 
ered,  indeed,  as  a  proof  of  the    influence  which   Christiamty  had 
already  begun  to  acquire.     For  it  is  manifest-,  that  tfao  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity scattered  in  Sweden  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  operating 
even  without  the  aid  of  teachers  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  IJhe  mixture 
of  Christian  and  pagan  elements  among  the  people,  testifies  of  the 
power,  which  the  Christian  taith  had  already  begun  to  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  men.     On  the  one  hand,  there  were  some  ifho  decidedly 
espoused  Christianity,  on  the  other,  some  who  were  disposed  to  admit 
Christ  among  the  other  deities.     Hence,  in  the  zealous  adherents  to 
the  old  popular  religion,  the  apprehension  might  be  excite,  that 
Christianity  would  work  mischief  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. ,  One 
mdividual,  accordingly,  fix)m  the  midst  of  the  people,  had  believed 
himself  called  to  appear  among  the  Swedes  as  a  messenger  from  the 
national  gods,  to  announce  their  displeasure  at  the  neglect  into  which 
the  worsUp  of  those  deities  had  fallen  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  all  their  prosperity,  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  a 
strange  (Jod.     If  they  wished  for  a  new  god,  they  ^ould  enrol  among 
the  number  of  their  deities  Erich,  one  of  their  ancient  kings.    TUs 
•enthu^ast  found  great  acceptance  with  the  people^  and  much  zeal  was 
n^anifested  in  founding  a  temple  and  a  ritual  for  the  new  deity. 

In  this  very  business  they  were  engaged,  when  Ansehar  arrived  at 
Birka ;  and  he  found  a  prevailing  state  of  feeling  most  unfigtvoraHe  to 
his.  object.  His  old  friends  advised  him  to  abJlndon  his  enterprise,  and 
be  satisfied  to  get  away  with  his  life.  But  Ansehar  declared,  that  as 
to  his  life,  he  would  abandon  nothing  for  tiiat ;  he  would  ^adly  ofkr 
it  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  also  gladly  suffer  for  that  cause  every 
species  of  torture: '  But  tesolved,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life,  to 
make  every  effort  to  procure  an  entrance  for  the  gospel,  he  did  not 
imprudently  and  fenatically  rush  on  martyrdom,  but  had  recourse  to 
all  the  measures  of  Christian  prudence  to  ward  off  the  danger,  and 

g/ve  the  way  fi)r  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  peojJe. 
e  invited  Kng  (Mof  to  a  feast  in  his  own  house,  and  made  him  pres- 
ents with  which  he  was  gratified.  Having  tiius  gained  his  personal 
good-will,  he  Ve^dd,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  and  inake 
known  the  Christian  faith.  The  kmg,  on  his  own  jpart,  was  mclined 
to  grant  his  request ;  but  his  authority  being  limited^  he  could  not  de- 
cide, except  by  convoking  an  assembly  of  the  people  and  consoltmg 
the  ^ods  by  lot  j  but  he  promised  to  favor  the  proposal  m  the  assem  W 
of  hu  people^  Everything  now  depended  on  their  decision;  an* 
AnschaTi  irith  prayer  and  fiurting,  besou^t  the  Lord  (bat  he  would  t» 
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fspoBefhe  popular  nund  as  to  b^  &yorable  for  the  promotion  of  hxa  own 
csoae.  Meantime^  while  engaged  m  celebrating  mass,  he  felt  such 
inward  assoranbe,  such  a  glow  of  pervading  joy,  that  he  said  to  a 
piiest,  his  most  intimate  friend,  *^  I  am  now  sure  of  my  cause ;  grace 
will  be  with  them ; "  and  his  assurance  was  confirmed  bj  the  event. 

At  first,  the  king  consulted  with  his  nobles  ;  and  they  sought  to  ex- 
plore the  wiU  of  the  gods  by  the  use  of  the  lot.*.  The  lot  was  favora- 
ble to  the  admission  of  Christianity.  Next,  the  proposal  was  made, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  While  the  discus- 
sion was  going  on  with  great  earnestness  and  heat,  a  very  aged  man 
stepped  out  of  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  said :  ^'  Hear  me,  king 
and  people ;  many  of  as,  no  doubt,  have  already  been  informed,  tha^ 
this  god  can  be  of  great  help  to  those  who  hope  in  him ;  for  many  of 
us  here  have  had  experience  of  this  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  ii^  mani- 
tM  stnuts.  Why  then  should  we  spurn  wha^  is  necessary  and  usefiil 
to  us  ?  Once,  several,  of  us  travelled,  for  the  sake  of  this  religion,  to 
Dorstede,  and  there  embraced  it  uninvited.^  At  present  the  seas 
have  become  dangerous  b^  piracy.  Why  then  should  we  not  embrace 
what  we  once  .felt  constramed  to  seek  m  distant  parts,  now  that  it  is 
offered  at  our  doors  ? "  These  words  producea  tiie  desired  effect. 
It  was  resolved  that  no  obstacle  should  be  offered  to  the  introducticm 
of  the  Christian  worship  of  Ood.  The  resolution  of  this  assembly  of 
the  people  bound,  it  is  true,  only  a  part  of  the  Swedes,  the  inhabitants 
of  Gothenland ;  but  in  the  other  part  also,  Sweden  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  the  word,  tiie  resolution  of  the  popular  assembly  turned  out 
to  be  fiftvorable.  Anschar  left  behind  him  in  Sweden  the  above-men- 
tioned priest,  Erimbert,  to  guide  and  direct  the  public  worship.  The 
king  granted  him  a  spot  for  building  a  church ;  Anschar  purchased 
another,  on  which  to  erect  a  house  for  the  priest.  This  being  com* 
pleted,  he  returned  to  his  diocese  in  854.  Christianity  had  at  first,  it 
IB  true,  but  few  decided  followers ;  and  these  were  for  the  most  part 
merchants.  But  the  recognition,  widely  diffused  among  the  people,  of 
Christ  as  a  deity,  and  the  impression  left  by  the  stories  of  his  power, 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  greater  things  in  the  future.  Circum- 
stances, similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  contributed  to 
lead  men,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  habit  of  regarding  Christ  as  a 
mighty  protecting  deity,  in  war  and  in  other  dangers.  Thd  cixisulta- 
tion  of  the  lot  had  induced  men  to  apply  to  him  for  succor,  and  the 
event  had  corresponded  to  the  confidence  reposed  m  him.  Pagans 
were  thus  led  to  hold  fasts  and  to  distribute  alms  in  honor  of  Christ. 

In  Denmark,  however,  a  change  happened  in  the  same  year  unfii- 
Torable  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church.  King  Horik,  Ans- 
char's  friend,  was  killed  in  battie ;  and  of  his  entire  race  but  one  de- 
scendant, Horik  n,  was  left  as  regent  over  a  small  portion  of  the 

*  The  words  to  which  we  have  already  We  might,  to  be  sure,  andecBtand  these 

made  allusion  at  page  276,  and  which  are  words  as  meaning,  when  they  had  visited 

oontained  in  ^  27  of  the  Life :  Aliqnando  Dorstede  on  other  business,  they  had  there 

qnidam  ex  nobis  X)or8tadain  adeontes  hti-  embraced  Christiaai^  *,  bat  the  antithesis 

JOS  religionis  normam  profutnram  sibi  sen-  is  more  in  favor  of  the  rendering  followed 

tientes,  spontanea  vokmtate  snsdpiebafli  in  the  text 
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country.  This  person  alloTfed  himself  to  be  governed  by  a  oerftain 
stadtholder,  Haii,  a  man  hostilely  disposed  towards  Chrisiiaiiiiy. 
The  doors  of  the  Christian  church  at  ScUeswig  were  closed,  Christaan 
worship  was  forbidden,  the  priest  obliged  to  flee.  Not  long  afterwards . 
however  Hari  fell  into  disgrace,  a  person  well  disposed  to  Christianitj, 
and  who  alreadj,  in  the  time  of  Horik  I,  had  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  Anschar  and  to  the  cause  of  Ghristianitj,  attained  to  the 
highest  influence.  The  king  himself  invited  Anschar  to  send  back 
the  priest,  smce  b&  was  npt  less  disposed  to  be  the  friend  of  Christ 
and  of  Anschar  ilian  the  elder  Honk.  One  thmg  which  the  pagans 
would  not  Bufier  before  on  account  of  their  fear  of  enchantment,  was 
nQinr  permitted;  the  church  of  Schleswig  was  provided  with  a  bell, 
liberty  moreover  was  given  to  found  a  second  church  at  Ripen  in 
Jutland,  over  which  a  priest  was  appointed. 

Anschar  was  at  all  times  extremely  solicitous,  that  tbe  missionaries 
sent  out  by  him  should  set  an  example  of  dirinterestedness.  He  ad- 
vised them  to  ask  nothing  of  any  one ;.  but  rather  to  fi>llow  the  ex^ 
ample  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands,  content  with  the  little  'they  needed  for  subos- 
ieace  and  clothmg.  He  himself  however  generously  gave  them  not 
otij  what  they  required  for  their  own  subsistence,  but  also  a  surplus 
for  making  presents  and  so  creating  friends,  according  to  his  own 
general  practice  of  seeking,  by  means  of  presents,  to  gam  influential 
patrons  to  t^e  missions  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  IQs  own  diocese 
had  but  recently  been  rescued  from  paganism ;  and  the  wars  Witb 
adjacent  heathen  tribes  could  not  be  otherwise  than  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  his  people  in  Christian  life  and  knowledge ;  hence  bo 
was  still  obliged  to  sustain  many  a  hard  conflict  in  his  own  field  with 
pagan  barbarism ;  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  Certain 
Christians  who  had  been  dragged  df  as  shves  by  pagan  tribes  of  the 
North,  had  effected  their  escape  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  were 
compelled  to  suffer,  and  tak^n  refiige  in  the  adjacent  territory  <£ 
Nortii  Albingia.  But  some  of  the  more  powerful  chieftains  of  fliat 
district  having  recaptured  them,  sold  some  of  them  as  slaves  again 
to  pagans  or  Christians,  retaining  others  as  servants  in  their  own 
households..  Anschar  was  Indignant  to  find,  that  such  things  were 
done  in  his  own  diocese.    But  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  subdue  the 

Sride  of  these  mighty  ones,  till  by  the  impression  of  a  dream  in  which 
hrist  appeared  to  him,  he  was  inspired  with  confidence.  He  re^ 
paired  in  person  to  the  district  where  these  events  had  occurred. 
With  such  equanimity  and  cheerfulness  did  he  start  on  this  expedition, 
that  his  attendants  remarked  they  had  never  made  so  pleaisant  a  jour- 
ney— so  happy  did  tiiey  find  themselves  in  his  society,  so  deeply 
were  they  conscious,  that  the  Lord  was  witii  them.  He  himself  went 
straightway  into  the  midst  of  the  nobles ;  no  one  dared  contradict 
him.  The  captives  were  collected  fiK>m  all  sides,  and  Immediately  set 
free. 

Anschar  from  his  youth  was  exceedingly  ^ven  to  reli^ous  contem- 
templation,  to  prayer,  and  other  devotional  exercises  of  life  conse- 
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crated  to  seolusion.  He  had  eansed  to  be  constnioted  for  thb^  piar- 
poae  a  {Mirticiilar  cell^  naming  it  his  place  'of  quiet  and  penitence,  to 
which  with  a  few  like-minded  friends,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring* 
This,  indulgence,  however,  he  never  allowed  himself,  except  when  an 
opportunity  was  given  him  of  recruiting  himself  for  a  short  time  from 
his  labors  among  the  heathen,  his  devoted  toil  as  a  preacher,  and 
from  the  functions  of  his  episcopal  office,  soon  leaving  .again  this  be- 
loved seclusion  to  engage  once  more  in  his  pubhc  duties.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  disciplinmg  hhnself  bj  severe  mortifications ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  ignorant  that  humility  is  the  soul  o£  the  Chris- 
tian life ;  and  observing  how  easily  self-exaltation  attached  itself  to 
such  outward  austerities,  he  begged  God  to  save  him  by  his  grace 
from  this  danger  J  Too  humble  to  entertain  a  wish  of  being  able  to 
perform  miracles,  he  could  not  prevent  the  coming  of  sick  persons 
from  distaut  parts, 'who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  his  prayers.  Was  a 
wmi,  however,  dropped  in  his  presence,  intimating  that  miracles  had 
been  Wrought  by  his  prayers  in  tiie  healing  of  the  sick,  he  said,  ^^  Gould 
I  deem  myself  worthy  of  such  a  {hyot  from  the  Lord,  I  would  pray 
him  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle,  that  out  of  me  by  his  grace 
he  would  make  a  good  man."* 

After  having  labored  more  than  thirty-four  years  for  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  nations  of  tiie  North,  when  past  the  age  of  sixty-four  he 
was  attacked  by  .a*  severe  fit  of  sickness,  under  which  he  si:^ered  for 
more  than  four  months.  Amidst  his  bodily  pains,  he  often  said  they 
were  less  than  his  sins  deserved,  repeating  the  words  of  Job,  ^^  Have 
we  received  good  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we  not  re- 
ceive evil  ?"  His  only  regret  was  to  find  that  the  hope  of  dying  as 
a  martyr,  with  which  tiiat  early  dream  had  inspired  him,  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled.  An ,  anxious  concern  for  his  diocese,  for  the  souls  of  the 
individuals  who  stood  round  him,  and  especially  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Danes  and  Swedes,  occupied  his  mind  to  the  'last.  In  a  letter 
written  during  this  sickness,  he  recommended,  in  the  most  earnest 
terms,  to  the  German  bishops  and  to  king  Lewis,  strenuous  efibrts 
for  the  continuance  of  these  missions.  At  last,  having  received  the 
holy  supper,  he  prayed  that  God  would  forgive  all  who  had  done  him 
wrong.  He  repeated  over,  as  long  as  he  could  speak,  the  words 
*^Lord,  be  mercifd  to  me  a  sinner ;  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spir^ 
it ;"  and  died,  as  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do,  on  the  feast  of  the 
pmrification  of  the  Virgin,  February  the  third,  865.^ 

Anschar's  successor,  his  faithful  disciple  Bimbert,  strove  in  all 
respects  to  imitate  his  master.  He  made  several  journeys,  not  witii- 
out  great  danger,  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To  ransom  Christians 
captured  by  lie  pagan  nations  of  the  North,  he  parted  with  every- 
thmg,  even  to  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church,  and  to  the 
horse,  which  he  kept  for  his  own  convenience.^    But  the  circumstan- 

>  L.  c  c.  35.  'See  intheactb  sanct  at  them,  of  Feb- 

'  Si  dignns  esgem  apad  Dominiiin  meam,  mair. 

TOgarem,  quatenos  anam  mihi  concedereft  *  See  his  Life,  c.l7.  MabiUen  acta  sanct 

signam,  videlicet  at  de  me  gratia  snafisK^ret  saec  lY.  F.  IL  j).  481. 
bofuim  hominesL 
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063  of  the  times  were  most  mi&Yorable  to  the  .missions  among  (be 
Scandinavian  tribes ;  foi^  tiie  pagans  firom  those  parts,  bj  their  des- 
olating imiptioBB  m  quest  of  plunder,  spread  terror  and  haroc  &r 
and  wide  among  the  Christian  nations,  m  Germany,  England  and 
France,  everywhere  threatening  with  destruction  the  institutions  of 
Christianity  themselves.  Yet  the  Danes,  by  their  settlements  in 
England,  in  the  midst  or  on  the  borders  of  a  Christian  people,  were 
in  part  brought  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  Christian  influences. 
Odo,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  was  honored  as  a  saint,  descendod  from  a  pagan 
Danish  family.-  Christianity  had  taken  strong  bold  of  his  nund 
while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  he  professed  tiiie  Christian  £iith 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  parents.^- 

In  Denmark,  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  king  Ounn, 
a  usurper  of  the  sovereign  authority,  manifested  the  most  bitter  hos- 
tility to  everything  belonging  to  the  Christian  church  till  in  the  year 
934,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  German  emperor,  Heniyl, 
he  promised  to  desist  from  his  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  up  the  province  of  Schleswig  to  the  Grennan  em- 
pire. This  province  now  aflforded,  for  the  first  time,  a  stable  and  secure 
seat  for  the  Christian  church.  It  was  setfled  by  a  colony  of  Chris- 
tians, thus  afibrding  a  convenient  point  of  transit  for  Christianity  to 
Denmark.  The  archbishop  Unni  took  advanti^  of  this  happy 
change,  and  again  inade  a  missionary  tour  to  the  North«  His  efforts, 
it  is  true,  were  unsuccessful  to  produce  a  change  on  the  mind  of  king 
Gurm  himself;  but  he  found  so  much  the  readier  access  to  ihe  heart 
of  his  son  Hiurald,  who,  under  the  training  of  his  mother  Thyra  (a 
daughter  of  that  first  Christian  prince  Harald,  and  a  zealous  confessor 
of  Christianity)  had  already  been  led  to  tiie  Christian  fSsdth.  Though 
he  had  not  received  baptism,  he  publicly  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  Christianity ;  and  as  he  shared  the  government  with  his  feiither, 
the  archbishop  coidd  travel,  under  his  protection,  into  every  part  of 
Denmark,  laboring  for  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  chnrch. 
This  Harald,  sumamed  Blaatand,  through  the  whole  period  of  his 
reign  of  fifty  years  (from  941  onward),  favored  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  war  between  this  prince  and  the  emperor  Otho  I,  ternu- 
nated  in  972  with  a  treaiy  of  peace,  which  also  had  a  fevorable  m- 
fluence  towards  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  church  in 
Denmark.  Harald  with  his  wife  Gunild  received  baptism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  stood  god-father  at  the  baptiffli 
of  the  young  prince  Sueno  (Sven  Otto).  But  although  Harald, 
before  he  became  sole  ruler,  had  shown  himself  favorable  to  Chris- 
tianity, yet  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this,  that  he  had  from  the  first  re- 
garded Chiistianiiy  as  the  only  true  relipon :  but  he  proceeded  by  de- 
grees, from  a  belief  m  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  tiie  mighfaert 

^  Accoidingly  we  find  a  treaty  oonclnded  gamnn  and  to  adopt  oommon  ff^^"*^?^ 

lietween  the  Danes  settled  in  England  and  taws.    See  Wilkins'  concilia  mff^  i«*' 

the  English  in  the  year  905,  whereby  the  tanniae.  T.  I.  I'd  203. 
fonner  wnnd  thesuelTes  to  renounce  pa- 
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dtify,  in&i  whom  howetrer  fhe  old  national  gods  might  also  still  be 
worshipped,  to  faith  in  the  God  of  the  Christians  as  the  only  being  to  be 
worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  national  gods  whom  he  finally 
regarded  as  no  better  than  evil  spirits.  With  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  Change-  was  produced,  1?e  have  the  testimony  of  an  an- 
cient legend,  widely  diffused  in  the  North,  and  handed  down  by 
popular  tradition  and  by  the  historians',^  which  doubtless  is  not  with 
out  some  foundation  of  truth.  A  priest  by  the  name  of  Foppo  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  and  his  spiritual  gifts,  had  come  to  Den- 
mark &om  North  Friesland  to  labor  as  a  missionary;  He  happened 
to  be  present  at  a  banquet  in  the  palace,  when  among  other  topics 
the  oonyersation  turned  upon  the  stnfe  betwixt  the  old  and  the  new 
religion,  a  subject  which  at^that  time  greatly  agitated  the  minds  of 
men.  Some  of  the  Daheg  said,  Christ  was  to  be  Worshipped  indeed 
a^  a  God ;  yet  tiie  old  national  gods  were  mightier,'  for  they  had 
performed  greater  wonders.  This  Poppo  disputed,  and  maintained, 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  God,  that  those -gods  whom  they  worship- 
ped were  on  tiie  contrtu-y  evil  spirits.  The  long  who  was  still  a  he^ 
never  in  the  old  gods  as  well  as  in  Christ,  asked  th&  priest  whether  he 
dared  to  prove  tUs  by  a  miracle ;  and  then,  as  it  is  reported,  proposed 
'  that  he  should  submit  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the  ordeal  of  the 
glowing  iron.  Now  whatever  may  have  actually  occurred  on  this 
occafflon,  something  at  least  was  done  or  took  place,  which  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Harald's  mind^  and  contributed  in  a  great  laaeasur^ 
to  settle  his  convictions,  and  which  seems  also  to  have  made  a  great, 
impression  on  the  untutored  people.  Foppo,  who  afterwards  became, 
bishop  of  Aarhus,  is  said  to  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Denmark.'.  Harald,  both  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  his  reli^ous'  convections  and  to  the  character  of  his  conversion,  nlay 
be  compared  with  the  emperor  (])onstantine.~  lliough  he  manifested 
great  zeal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  of  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, and  thus  obtained  a  good  name  from  those  who  regarded  solely 
the  external  interests  of  the  church,  yet  his  cruel  and  perfidious  acfe. 
show  that  Christianity  bad  produced  in  him  no  moral  change.  The  in- 
fluence of  Cl^istiamty  however,  is  certainly  manifest  in  the  manner  in 

^  This  storj  is  found  related  already  hy  time,  which  is  notlimg  wonderiiil  in  a  le- 

monk  Wittekind  of  Correy,  at  the  open-  gend  handed  down  from  month  to  month, 

ing  of  the  eleventh  centnry — Annal   1.  and  points  to  the  different  sonrces  from 

lU,  in  Meibom.  script  rerom  German.  T..  which  the  story  came;  but  it, is  impossible 

L  p.  660,  and  in  the  same  age  b^  bishop  to  make  out  the  exact  character  of  the  £bic^ 

Ditmar  of  Mersebaig  in  his  cnronicle  1.  II.  lying  at  the(  foundation  of  the  tale. 

The  historian,  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  has  *     *  Many  names  of  places  in  the  Korth' 

drawn  into  his  narrative  many  accounts  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  for  example, 

Gonreming  the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  Foppholz,  a  forest  between  Flensbuig  and 

North,  says  of  Poppo  :  Cujus  vcritate  mi-  Schleswig,  where  according  to  tradition  he 

racnli  et  tunc  mnlta  miUia  per  eum  credit-  built  himself  a  hut   In  a  brook  which  flows 

derunt  et  usque  hodie  per  populos  et  eccle-  by  the  spot,'  Hillegcnbach,  he  is  said  to  have 

rias  Danorum  celebre  Popponi  nomen  ef-  bi4)tizea  his  disciples.    See  Pantoppidan's 

fertur.  c.  77.  p.  56.  ed<  Linaenbruch  1595.  Annales  ecdesiae  Danicae,p.l58.  Thevil- 

To  be  sure,  many  important  discrepancies  lage  Poppenbiittel,  near  Hambu^,  maj  be 

are  to  be  discovered  in  the  report  about  reckoned  silso  to  this  class, 
these  &cts,  as  it  regards  persons,  place  and 
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irtiich  lie  directed  his  efforts  to  restrain  the  rude  passions  of  his  people* 
It  was  first  under  his  auspicious  rule,  that  Adaldag,  archbishop  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  an  active  and  ssealous  laborer  both  for  the 
spread  of  Ohristiamty,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  his  archiepisoopal 
pvovince,  was  enabled  to  conceive  and  carry  out  the  plan  of  consecrait- 
ing  several  bishops  for  Denmark,  One  of  these  was  bishop  Lialdag, 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  devoted  and  influential  activity. 

The  Christian  church,  however,  was  not  to  obtwn  tiie  victory  in 
Denmark,  without  a  fierce  struggle  in  the  first  place  between  the  pa- 
gan and  Christian  parties.  The  pagans  were  still  quite  numerous  ajid 
powerful,  and  they  were  embittered  in  their  feehngs  by  the  violent 
measures  adopted  by^Harald  for  the  universal  introductioi^  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  this  tone  of  feeling,  Sveno,  the  son  of  Haraid,  twice  took 
advantage,  and  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  him.  In  991,  Haraid 
perished  in  battie ;  uid  Sveno,  who  took  ^he  government,  reestablished 
the  old  reli^on,  in  comphance  with  the  wishes  of  the  party  which  had 
placed  him  on  the  throne«  The  Christian  priests  were  expelled.  Li-< 
bentius,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and'  Bremen,  attempted  in  vtun,  by 
messages  and  presents,  to  give  the  feelings  of  the  young  prince  a  difier- 
ent  direction.  When*  the  Danes,  under  this  monarch',  conquered  Eng- 
land, they  expended  th^ir  fury  more  particularly  on  the  clergy  and 
monks,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  church.  In  this  Christian 
land,  however,  Sveno  himself  began  to  be  more  temperate  in  his  opp> 
sition  to  Christianity,  and  even  to  return  to  the  faith  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  His  son,  Canute  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
1014,  was  won  over  to  Christianity  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  in  England,  and  especially  of  his  consort,  tiie  English  princes 
Emma,  wh6  was  a  devoted  Christian.  But  .religion  was  never  able  to 
obtain'  such  mastery  over  him  as  to  place  an  effectual  check  on  the 
fierceness  of  his  passions,  his  love  of  rule  and  thirst  for  conquest  ^  ind 
the  form  in  which  Christianity  had  heen  taught  him  was  so  mixed  up 
with  superstition,  as  to  furnish  him  with  ample  means  of  pacifying  an 
alarmed  conscience  1  When  he  became  king  of  England  and  Denmark, 
he  applied  himself  irith  great  zeal  to  the  work  of  giving  a  stable  foun- 
dation to  the  Christian  church  in  his  natives  country ;  and  to  this  end 
employed  the  labors  of  many  ecclesiastics  sent  over  from  England.  He 
showed  great  respect  for  everything  that  pertained  to  the  church,^  and 
by  his  efforts  to  promote  its  interests,  sought  to  atone  for  the  deeds  of 
violence  done  by  himself  and  his  fkther.  In  the  year  1027,  he  started 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  had  long  before  meditated,  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  and  to  bespeak  the  interest  of  the  pope  in  behalf 
of  hifl  people.*  He  proposed  to  himself,  if  w^e  may  believe  him,  in  this 
enterprise,  objects  worthy  of  a  Christian  prince,  all  which  he  made 

^  Fnlbcrt,  bishop  of  Chartrts,  who  hacl  ■  As  he  says  himself:  Quia  a  sapientibus 

receiyed  from  him  apresent  to  his  •church,  didici, sanctum  Petrum apostolum  magtiam 

vrites  in  reply:   "  Te,  quem  paganorum  potestatem  accepisse  k  Domino  ligandi  at- 

principem  auoienunus,  non  modo  Chris-  que  solvendi,  clavigerumque  esse  regni  coe- 

tianum,  verum  etiam  erga  ecclesias  atque  lestis  et  ideo  sp^ecialiter  ejus  patrociniom 

Dei  servos  benignissimum  Urgitorem  ag-  apud  Denm  expetere  valde  utaJe  dixi. 
noscimus."  See  ep.  97. 
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koffvni  in  aletter  addressed  to  his  people.  I  have  with  prayar — he 
writes  —  consecrated  my  life  td  Qod  himself,  resolving  from  henceforth 
t6  act  in  aH  things  as  shall  seem  right  before  him ;  to  rale  with  justice 
and  piety  over  the  people  who  are  my  subjects ;  and  if,  from  tiie  im- 
palse  of  my  youthful  passions  or  from  neglect,  I  have  done  many  things 
in  my  past  lUe  contarsuy  to  right,  I  now  propose  with  God's  help,  to  re* 
triere  every  wrong.  I  therefore  command  my  counsellors,  never 
henceforth  to  countenance  any  injustice  out  of  fear  to  me,  or  &Tor  to 
any  potentate  i^hatever ;  nor  to  suffer  anytiiing  of  the  kind  to  find  ad- 
mission into  my.  kingdom.  I  also  command  the  nobles  in  my  kingdom, 
if  tiiey  have  any  regard  for  my  friendship  or  their  own  good,  never, 
to  allow  themselves  in  arbitrary  acts  of  injustice  and  violence  against 
any  msn,  be  he  rich  or  poor.  Allj  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  chias^ 
shall  experience  exact  justice  according  to  the  laws,  and  none  shall  de* 
part  from  them,  whether  for  the  sake  of  gaining  my  royal  favor  from  re- 
spect to  the  person  of  a  nobleman,  or  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money 
for  me,"i 

It  waa  only  by  slow  degrees,  that  tiie  rudeness  of  a  people^  who,  as 
Adam  of  Bremen  remarks,  thou^t  it  disgraoefrd  to  shed  tears  for 
their  own  rins,  or  at  the  deatii  of  their  dearest  friends,^  could  be  sub- 
dued by  the  influence  of  a  church  which  trained  its  members  by 
legal  discipline,  and  it  was  only  by  gradual  advances  they  could  hd 
brought  into  closer  contact.with  tiie  mild  and  humanizing  spirit  of  Ghrifr> 
tianity. 

As  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Sweden,  the  work  conmienced 
by  Anschar  had  been  there  also  interrupted  by  the  same  causes  which 
had  operated  in  the  case  of  the  Danish  mission.  For  seventy  years 
after  Anschar's  death,  nothing  beyond  the  transitory  essays  of  Rim- 
bert  had  been  done  for  this  ol^ect ;  when  archbishop  Unni,  who  under 
king  Harald  Blaatand  was  performing  a  good  and  successful  work  in 
Denmark,  extended  his  labors  from  that  country  to  Sweden.  He  met, 
as  it  is  reported,  with  a  kmd  reception  from  the  Swedish  king  Inge 
Olo&on,  and  labored  among  the  people  with  good  success ;.  but  he  died 
at  Birka,  as  he  was  about  to  return,  m  936.  Owing  to  the  intimate 
connection  with  Denmark,  where  at  that  time  the  reign  of  Harald  was 
80  &vorable  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  gospel  at  all  points  found 
its  way  also  to  Sweden.  Liafdag,  bishop  of  Ripen,  and  the  bishop 
Odincar,  whom  archbishop  Adaldag  had  ordained  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, are  said  to  have, been  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
work. 

Erom  this  time,  Christianity  continued  to  make  progress ;  though  it 
-often  beeame  intermingled  with  paganism.  The  Swedish  king  Olof 
Stautcommng,  who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  de- 
clared himself  at  the  beginning  decidedly  in  &vor  of  Christianity,  and 
^deavored  to  place  it  on  a  firai  footing  m  his  kingdom.  English  clelv 
gymen,  ffigfrid,  Grimkil,  and  others,  who  came  tMth^r  by  the  way  of 

'  See  Wilkins'  Concilia,  T.  I.  fol.  298.        mva,  ita  abominantar,  ut  nee  pro  peccatis 
*  Lacrimas  et  planctam  caeteracpe  com-    sws  nee  pro  cans  defonctis'iilli  flere  llceat 
pimctioniB  genera,  quae  nos  salabna  Dense- 
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Norway  (see  on  a  future  page)  were  aclire  in  ihese  efbife.  M  Hub 
famous  temple  at  Upsala  was  the  central  point  from  which  the  dd  enl* 
tus  was  continuallj  preserved  ative  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  the 
king  resolved  upon  its  destruction  as  the  surest  means  of  overtunung 
the  old  popular  religion.  When  this  intention  of  the  king  came  to  be 
known  to  the  people,  thej  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  in  a 
popular  assembly,  that  he  should  select  for  himself  the  best  portion  of 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  it  the  Christian  church ;  but 
tiiat  everywhere  else  each  should  be  allowed  in  the  free  ezeroise  <^  Us 
reli^on.  The  king  chose  the  weatem  part  of  the  country,  and  the  first 
bishopric  was  founded  at  Skara  in  West-Glothland,  over  which  an  En^ 
lish  clergyman  by  the  name  of  Thurget  was  ordained  by  archbislKm 
Unvan.  But  other  ecclesiastics,  coming  over  from  England,  attackea 
paganism  with  such  inconsiderate  sseal,  as  to  arouse  the  fbry  of  the 
heathen  population.  One  Wulfred  wIk>  had  ahready  been  the  means 
of  convertang  many,  seized  an  axe  and  dashed  to  the  ground  a  much 
venerated  idol.  He  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  furious  pagans,  mod 
died  covered  with  wounds.^  The  less  violent  eeal  of  king  Jacob 
Amund,  Olof 's  successor,  contributed  so  much  the  more  effectually  to 
.the  spread  of  Christianity.  His  stepbrother  Emimd,  who  acceded  to 
Ihe  government  in  1051,  pursued  tiie  same  course  of  policy ;  but  be 
was  not  so  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  superior  ecclesiastical  authority 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  acted  as  the  pope's  legate,  and  was 
very  desirous  of  setting  himself  up  as  patriarch  of  the  NorSi.  Oamiuidy 
&e  king's  bishop,  who  had  been  ordamed  not  in  Bremen  but  in  Nor> 
way,  was  for  proceeding  after  a  more  independent  way  in  ecclesiastical 
affibirs,  and  the  king  encouraged  him.  The  delegates  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bremen  met  with  a  very  bad  reception  in  Sweden ;  in  conseque&ce 
of  which,  the  king  and  his  bishop  appeared  in  an  un&vorable  light  to 
the  advocates  of  the  reigning  church-system.^  It  would  have  been 
attended  with  very  importajit  consequences  to  thovshaping  of  the  church 
and  Christian  development  in  the  North,  if  the  reaction  of  the  northern 
spirit  of  freedom  against  dependence  on  the  organs  of  the  piq)acy  had 
lasted  for  a  longer  period.  But  under  Stenkil,  Emund's  successor 
from  the  year  1059,  the  ancient  relation  to  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
immediately  restored.  An  event,  happened  in  the  reign  of  this  king, 
which  must  have  given  a  &vorable  direction  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  Christianity.  A  priest  of  the  temple  at  Upsda 
became  blind.  This  man  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  power 
of  the  Christian's  god ;  and  as  there  were  many  who  worshipped  Christ 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  gods,  it  would  be  no  more  than  natu- 
ral for  him  to  conclude,  that  this  cidamity  had  befallen  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anger  of  tiiQ  only  god,  whom  he  slighted  and  negjlected^ 
—-the  god  of  the  Christians ;  and  as  he  had  so^^t  in  vain  for  help 
from  his  own  gods,  he  might  now  conceive  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief 
by  applying  to  the  God  of  the  Christians*    While  his  mind  was  oceur 

■  Adam.  Bcemen.  e.  41 — 44.  in  Adam^  of  .Biemen,  deserre  no  oonA- 

'!rhe  accounts  on  this  side,  therefore,    dence. 
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pied  viA  ifaege  tiioaghts,  the  Tir^  Mary  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  promised  him  that  his  sight  should  be  restored,  if  he  would  come 
6ver  to  the  worship  of  her  Son.  The  priest  recovered  from  his  blind- 
nees,  and  went  about  eyerywhere  proclaiming  the  almighty  power  of 
the  Christian's  God,  and  the  vanity  bf  idob.  The  archbishop  of  Bre- 
men took  advantage  of  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  having  con- 
secrated Adalward,  one  of  his  clergy,  to  the  episcopal  office,  sent  him 
to  Sweden.  Adalward  entered  upon*  his  woi'k  with  great  zeal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  bishop  Egino  of  Schonen,  made  every  exertion  to  bring 
about  &e  destruction  of  tiie  temple  at  Upsula  that  strong-hold  of  pagan- 
ism. They  were  ready  to  suffer  every  species  of  torture  to  effect  this 
olyect.  But  when  king  Stenkil  heard  of  their  design,  he  deterred  them 
declaring,  that  if  they  carried  k  into  effect,  they  would  not  only  fall 
victims  memselves  to  the  wrath  of  the  pagan  people,  but  involve  him 
and  the  whole  church  of  Sweden  in  the  greatest  dangers.^ 

According  to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of 
tiiese  eventd,  the  canonical  priest  Adam  of  Bremen,  much  more  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  preachers  in  Sweden ;  forHhe  Swedes 
were  very  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  indeed  inclined  al- 
iieady  to  recognize  a  divine  power,  in  Christianity,  and  to  unite  the 
worrfrip  of  Christ  with  the  old  worship  of  the  gods.  Says  Adam  of 
Bremen  ;•  "  They  receive  the  preachers  of  the  trutii  with  great  kind- 
ness, if  they  are  modest,  wise  and  able  ;  so  that  the  bishops  are  even 
admitted  into  their  popular  assemblies,  where  they  gladly  listen  to  their 
discourses  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity.  And  assuredlv  they 
might  easily  be  converted  to  our  faith,  if  bad  teachers,  who  secK  their 
own  rath<Br  tiian  the  thmgs  of  Jesud  Christ,  <fid  not  prove  to  them  a 
stone  <^  stumbling.''  "^ 

The  Nonnans,  strictiy  so  called,  had  mamfold  occasions,  in  their 
predatory  excursions  to  the  remote  east  and  south,  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity  among  the  Christian  people,  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  Many  of  their  leaders  had,  among  their  other  ad- 
ventures in  distant  lan<b,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and 
in  a  Bfe  full  of  hazardous  chances,  and  chequered  fortunes,  weU  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power 
controlling  human  events,  they  were  by  various  circumstances  led  to 
believe  m  tiie  God  proclaimed  by  Christianity.  And  when  by  the  same 
means  they  became  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  faith,  they  were  net 
wanting  in  a  zeal  to  make  known  the  God  whom  they  worshipped  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  But  they  failed  of  possessing  tha^  kmd 
of  Christian  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  spirit  and  disposition  of  mind, 
wUch  would  lead  fhem  to  the  appropriate  means  for  d^Eong  abroad  a 
reli^on  like  tiiat  ef  the  gospel.  The  first  who  attempted  to  plant  the 
Christian  church  in  Norway  was  prince  Hacon,  before  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century.  He  had  received  a  Christian  education  at  the 
oourt  of  king  Athalstan  of  Eiigland ; .  and  full  of  zeal  for  Christianity 
he  returned,  irhen  a  young  man,  to  Norway,  where  he  made  himsen 

»Ii.e.e.S87.  •L.c.c.2a9. 
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master  of  iiie  kingdom.  But  he  found  both  tbe  people  and  the  noblM 
of  the  land  blindly  devoted  to  the  religion  of  Odin ;  and  he  would  haye 
soon  lost  the  throne  which  did  not  belong  to  him  by  the  law  of  mherit- 
ance,  if  he  had  publicly  shown  at  the  very  outset  his  sseal  for  Ghiia- 
tianity.  He  was  obliged  to  perform  his  exercises  of  Christian  worship 
in  secret,  for  which  purpose  he  had  obtained  priests  fiom  En^and* 
Every  week,  he  observed  Sunday  and  Friday ;  the  latter  as  a  fasirday 
in  remembrance  of  Christ's  passion.  He  so  arranged  it,  that  the  aih 
cient  national  festival  in  honor  of  0dm,  the  three  days  festival  of  Jol 
or  Tule  m  honor  of  the  sun-god  Freyr  (the  dies  nataUs  invicti  Solis  of 
the  SeancUnavian  tribes)  which  was  usually  celebrated  with  abundant 
feasting,  should  be  transferred  to  the  time  of  the  Easter  festival.  Thus, 
without  being  disturbed  or  exciting  observation,  he  could  keep  his  own 
festival  in  his  own  way.  It  was  probably  his  design  also  in  some  fu- 
ture day  to  convert  the  heathen  festival  into  the  Christian  one,  sinoe 
the  very  object  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analogous  festival  among  the 
pagaDS  of  the  old  Roman  world,  furnished  an  occasion  for  po  doing. 
Havmg  first  gained  over  his  most  confidenlial  friends  to  the  side  of 
Christianity,  as  soon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  power  was 
sufSciently^tablished,  he  proposed,  in  the  year  945,  before  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  that  the  whole  nation,  great  and  small,  masters  and 
servants,  men  and  women,  should  renounce  idolatry  and  saqrifices, 
worship  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  son,  devote  every  Sunr 
day  to  the  exercises  of  reli^on,  resting  from  all  labor,  and  observe 
every  Friday  as  a  fast-day.  Such  a  proposition  to  renounce  at  once 
the  old  religion  and  customs  of  the  land  could  of  course  serve  only  to 
exasperate  the  minds  of  a  people  who  were  devoted  to, their  ancient 
sacred  institutions,  especially  as  nothing  had  been  done  to  prepare  the 
way  for  such  a  measure  by  a  previous  inworking  of  Christianity  upon 
tiieir  modes  of  thinking.  The  heads  of  households  declared,  they  could 
not  gain  a  subsistence  tor  themselves  and  their  &milies,  if  so  much 
tone  «were  to  be  withdrawn  from  labor.  The  laboring  class  and  ser- 
vants declared,  that  by  so  much  fasting  they  would  have  no  strength 
left  to  work.  In  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  nobles  who  took  up  the 
argument,  zeal  for  the  old  national  reli^on  and  repuguance  to  a  new 
and  foreign  worship  opposed  to  the  customs  of  the  people  was  most  em- 
phatically expressed,  and  the  king's  proposal  repelled  with  universal 
mdignation.  But  the  assembly  was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  king  de- 
list from  his  attempts  to  introduce  Christianity.  It  was  considered  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  that  its  king  should  take  part 
in  the  public  sacrifices.  At  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  acc<Nra]ng 
to  an  ancient  custom,  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  offered,  the  king  was 
required  to  repair  with  the  rest  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed.  But  he  ate  with  his  Christian  Mends,  at  a  separate 
£^t,  to  avoid  defiling  himself  with  the  jpagan  sacrifioe,  and  having  his 
religious  feelings  annoyed  by  the  si^t  of  these  heathen  customB. 
TbjB  behavior  of  the  king,  which  seemed  to  cast  reproach  on  the  fe^^ 
tivals  and  customs  of  his  people,  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  iosult  to 
his  subjects,  to  the  kings  his  ancestors,  and  to  the  gods  themselves. 
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Bigard,  one  of  fhe  most  mflneniial  of  Hie  nobles,  and  who  had  been 
the  most  active  in  procuring  the  government  for  Hacon,  stood  forth 
as  mediator  between  the  king  and  his  irritated  people,  and  convinced 
him  that,  to  avoid  a  popular  insurrection,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  yield,  in  some  measure,  to  their  demands.  Hacon  returned  to 
his  pakiice,  and,  taking  his  tiirone,  the  full  goblets  were  presented, 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  Scandinavian  custom,  must  be  drained 
dry)  in  honor  of  the  gods.  Sigurd  drank  first  to  the  king,  in  honor  of 
Odin,  then  presented  it,  iSlled  up  again,  to  the  king  himself.  The 
latter,  before  touching  it  to  his  lips,  si^ed  the  cross  over  it,  as  a  pro* 
tection  against  the  polluting  effects  of  ihis  approach  to  the  service  of 
demons.  This  act  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  assembled  pagan 
nobles  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  Sigurd  could  pacify  them  was  by 
roundly  asserting  that  the  king  had  merely  signed  over  the  cup  the  ham- 
mer of  theur  own  god  Thor.  But  on  the  next  day,  the  fiiry  of  the  heathen 
people  broke  out  more  fiercely.  As  every  Christian  was  forbidden 
to  eat  horse-flesh,^  it  was  now  required  of  the  king,  with  clamor- 
ous uproar,  that  he  should  taste  of  it;  but  he  firmly  refused. 
At  length  he  consented,  for  form's  sake,  to  touch  his  hps  to  the 
cloth  which  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  cauldron,  in  which  the  flesh  had 
been  seethed.  Thus  the  Ung  and  his  people  separated,  mutually 
excited  against  each  other ;  the  former,  because  he  had  been  forced 
to  yield  so  much  against  his  own  religious  feelings ;  the  latter,  be- 
eaose  the  king,  after  all,  could  not  be  brought  back  to  the  ancient 
jBacred  ntes  and  customs.  The  celebration  of  the  Yule-festival  of 
this  year,  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  eftormy  and  clamorous 
demands ;  and  the  king,  on  this  occasion,  fearing  lest  the  fury  of  the 
people  should  break  out  in  open  rebellion,  actimlly  consented  to  eat 
part  of  the  liver  of  a  horse,  and  to  drain  all  the  cups  drunk  to  its 
honor,  without  signing  the  cross  over  them.  He  repented,  however, 
of  having  ever  consented  to  do  a  thing  so  C(mtrary  to  his  conscience, 
and  was  already  resolved  to  try  the  fi)rtunes  of  war  with  the  heathen 
party.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by  a  hostile  power,  which  he 
met  with  the  united  strength  of  his  people,  was  all  that  reconciled 
him  to  them.  About  the  year  960,  he  was  wounded  mortally  in 
battle.  He  now  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose,  if  he  should  survive, 
to  leave  his  kingdom,  retire  to  some  Christian  nation,  and  by  tears, 
penitence,  and  a  reformation  of  hfe,  seek  to  obtain  from  God  &e 
for^veness  of  his  sins.  The  conviction  bore  like  a  heavy  weight  on 
his  conscience,  that  he  had  denied  the  fiith.  His  friends  begged  him 
to  direct  tiiat  his  body  should  be  transported  to  England,  for  interment 
according  to  the  rites  of  Christian  burial ;  but  he  said  he  was  unwor- 
tiiy  of  it.  Having  lived  as  a  heathen,  he  desired  to  be  buried  as 
one.  The  universal  affection  of  the  people  for  this  king,  who  had  died 
in  battle  for  his  country,  would  afterwards  be  likely  to  We  a  salutary 

*  At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  strictly  forbade  it,  in  his  letter  to  BonfflMe 
divrch  in  Germany,  by  ^nifiu^  the  eat-  of  the  year  782 :  "  Immondom  enim  est 
ing  of  horse-flesh  was  already  denounced  atqoe  execrabUe*"  See  Boniface  epp.  j^ 
as  a  hMthen  pxactice.   Pope  Qtegoiy  IIL  *  66. 
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reaction  oa  their  feelings  towards  a  religioiiy  to  wbich  he  was  so  m- 
cerely  and  zealously  devoted* 

When  the  Danish  king  Harald,  in  967,  made  himself  master  of 
Norway,  he  sought  to  destroy  paganism  and  introduce  Christiamty, 
by  the  same  violent  measures  as  he  had  resorted  to  in  Denmark. 
But  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  these  measures  resulted  only  in 
a  more  violent  reaction  of  paganism.  The  person  whom  he  appointed 
stadtholder  was  Yarl  Hacon,  Sigurd's  son,  with  whose  assistance  he 
had  conquered  the  country.  But  as  Ebkcon's  real  object  was  to  serve 
his  own  mterest,  he  rendered  himself  independent  of  his  master,  aad^ 
destroying  all  Christian  foundations,  showed  ^at  zeal  in  everywhere 
restoring  again  the  pagan  idolatry.  But  when  he  had  fiilly  secured 
possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  he  rendered  himself  odious  by  his 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by 
the  people  opened  the  way  for  Olof  Tryggweson,  another  Norwe^an 
general,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty. 

This  Olof  had  travelled  extensively  in  foreign  lands ;  in  Rosffla, 
Greece,  England,  and  the  neighboring  ports  of  Northern  Germany. 
By  intercourse  with  Christian  nations,  in  his  predatory  excursions,  he 
had  obtained  some  knowledge  of  Chnstilmity,  and  had  been  led,  by 
various  circumstances,  to  see  a  divine  power  in  it.  In  some  German 
port  he  had  become  acquainted,  among  others,  with  a  certain  ecclesi- 
astic from  Bremen,  Thai^brand  by  name,  a  soldier,  priest,  whose 
temper  and  mode  of  life  were  but  littTe  suited  to  the  spiritual  pro- 
fession. This  person  carried  about  with  him  a  large  shield,  having 
on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  embossed  in  gold.  The  diield 
attracted  Olof 's  particular  notice.  He  inquired  ahoui  tiie  meaning 
of  the  symbol,  which  gave  the  priest  an  opportunity  of  telling  the 
story  of  Christ  and  ChniBtianity,  as  well  as  he  knew  how.  Observing 
how  greatly  Olof  was  taken  with  the  shield^  Thangbrand  made  Uib  a 
present  of  it ;  for  which  the  Norman  chieftain  richly  repaid  him'  in 
gol4  and  silver.  He  moreover  promised  to  stand  by  him,  if  he  should 
ever  need  his  assistance  and  protection,  in  the  &ture.  In  various 
dangers,  bv  sea  and  on  the  land,  which  Olof  afterwards  encountered, 
he  believed  that  he  owed  his  life  and  safety  to  this  shield ;  and  his 
faith  in  the  divine  power  of  the  crucified  one  thus  became  strcmger 
and  stronger.  At  tiie  SciUy  Isles,  on  the  soutii-west  coast  of  in- 
land, he  received  baptism ;  upon  which  he  returned  to  Norway,  Im 
country,  fully  resolved  to  destroy  paganism.  In  England,  he  again 
m^  with  the  priest  Thangbrand,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
country,  for  hieiving  slain  in  sin^^e  combat  a  man  of  superior  rank* 
Olof  took  him  along  to  Norway,  in  the  capacity  of  a  court  clergyman* 
No  good  could  be  expected  to  result  from  his  connection  with  a  per- 
son of  this  character.  Inclined  of  his  own^accord  to  employ  violent 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  paganism  and  the  spread  of  Qiris 
tianify,  he  would  only  be  confirmed  in  this  mistaken  plan  by  Thang 
farand's  influence. 

Olof  was  received  in  Norway  with  great  joy,  as  the  deliverer  of 
iSko  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Hacon ;  and,  no  sooner  had 
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he  obtained  poaseaabn  of  the  government,  Hi/BOL  he  made  the  mtrodao" 
tkxa  of  Chr^tianitj  his  chief  concern.  At  an  assemblj  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  king  stated  that  he  should  require  of  them  such  obedience  as 
became  freemen ;  first,  thej  should  be  ktughts  to  thp  sovereign  Lord, 
whom  he  himseU?  served  —  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  being  who  cre- 
ated heaven  and  earth,  and  who  would  make  them,  from  servants, 
brethren  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  hours  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  the  eartih  -=-  he  said  —  were  founded  for 
no  other  purpose,  than  to  form  the  citizens,  by  good  institutions,  for 
being  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Olof  everywhere 
destroyed  tiie  heathen  idols  and  temples,  and  invited  men  to  be  bap- 
tised. Of  those  who  would  not  otherwise  submit,  he  purchased  obe- 
dience to  his  commands,  by  conceding  to  tiiem  various  privileges. 
But  he  also  made  use  of  threats  and  violence  to  extort  obedience^ 
and  in  many  cases  exercised  a  revengeful  cruelty.  Paganism  had, 
however,  but  very  few  martyrs,  or  Olof 's  violent  measures  would  have 
tamed  to  its  advantage.  His  reign  ended  with  a  war  against  tbe 
united  powers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  which,  in  the  year  1600, 
he  lost  his  life. 

As  the  foreign  rulers,  who  divided  Norway  between  them,  though 
firiendly  to  Christianity,  took  no  active  part  in  the  work  of  planting  i^e 
Christian  church  in  that  country,  the  pagan  party,  which,  under  the 
former  reign,  had  been  suppressed  by  force,  were  now  enabled  to  cast  off 
the  yoke  imposed  on  them,  and  stamd  forth  free  again ;  but  the  other 
two  parties — the  decided  Christians,  and  those  who  were  for  uniting 
the  worship  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  old  national  gods  —  could 
also  fireely  eicpress  themselves.  If,  under  Olof's  reign,  a  more  ear- 
nest and  simple  method  had  been  pursued,  to  work  upon  the  reli^ous 
convictions  of  the  people,  su<;h  an  interval  would  have  proved  a  more 
important  and  salutary  thing ;  since  the  previously  scattered  seeds 
of  Christianity,  left  to  themselves,  would,  by  their  own  inherent  and 
divine  vitality,  have  surely  made  progress,  and  freely  developed  themr- 
selves.  But  tiiat  spiritual  element  was  wanting ;  and  this  short  pe» 
liod  of  free  development  was  followed  again  by  a  domination  of  die 
Christian  church,  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  people  finom  without; 
for  Olof  the  Thick,  who  delivered  Norway  from  her  foreign  yoke, 
oame  into  the  country  in  1017,  when  already  a  decided  Ooristian, 
with  bishops*  and  priests,  whom  he  brought  wiUi  him  from  England ; 
and  his  mode  of  procedure  was  still  more  despotic  than  that  of  the 
first  Olof,  and  attended  with  more  harshness  and  cruelty.  He  tra- 
velled through  the  whole  countiy,  with  a  view  to  arrai^e  everything 
himself  that  was  necessary  for  the  effecting  of  his  object,  and  to  asc«> 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  names,  as  partica-  baris  exandet,  praecipue  Norwe^a  talibat 

laiiy  dUtingnished  amonff  these,  tne  bish-  monstris  plena  est    Nam  diviju  et  aoga- 

ops   Sigafrid,   Grimkil,  Bodulf,  Bernard,  res,  magi  et  incantatores  caeterique  satel- 

See  c.  94.  p.  66.     He  says  of  his  zeal  for  lites  antichrist!  ibi  habitant    lUos  omn^ 

Ab  extermination  of  aU  pagan  snpersti-  et  hojns  modi  persequi  decreyit,  at  sub- 

tion :  "  Inter  cactera  virtutum  opera  mag-  latis  scandalis  nrmius  in  regno  suo  reUgio 

nam  Dei  zclam  habuit,  ifa  ut  maleficos  Christiana  elucesceret 
de  terra  disperderct,  quiboff  quum  tota  bar- 
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tain  with  exactness  how  far  the  cause  had  prospered  ;  and  the  obsti- 
nate were  threatened  with  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  the  maim* 
ing  of  their  bodies,  and  various  kinds  of  punishment  bj  death. 
Hence  it  naturally  happened,  that  many  submitted  to  baptism  througli 
fear,  not  chan^g  ^eir.  religion,  but  only  practising  ,it  secretly; 
thou^  even  this  could  not  escape  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  king ; 
and  such  renegades,  who  had  never  really  been  believers,  incurred  his 
particular  displeasure.     An  unproductive  season,  which,  in  1021, 
followed  after  a  series  of  fruitful  years,  in  many  of  the  provinces  was 
looked  upon  by  the  heathen  as  a  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  on  account  of  the  transition  to  the  worship  of  the  strange  God ; 
and  they  who  had  submitted  to  baptism  merely  out  of  fear,  began 
again  to  practise  in  secret  more  zealously  the  ancient  rites,  with  a 
view  ix)  propitiate  the  angry  deities.     It  came  to  the  e&rs  of  the 
kiag^  that  in  the'  province  of  Thrand  a  number  of  festive  banquets 
had  been  held  in  honor  of  the  gods  ;  when,  according  to  andent  cus> 
torn,  ,all  the  goblets  were  ofiered  to  the  national  gods,  the  Ases ; 
sacrifices  were  offered ;   the  altars  sprinkled  with  blood,  and  the 
gods  supplicated  to  renew  the  productivity  of  the  earth.    He  sent  for 
a  few  delegates  to  come  to  him  firom  tiiat  district,  and  state  what 
reply  they  had  to  make  to  these  accusations.     The  most  considerable 
man  among  them  endeavored  to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter;  he 
said  they  were  nothing  but  the  convivial  meetdng^  customarily  held 
among  i^e  people  of  the  land,  and  that  words  uttered  on  sach  occar 
fflons  ought  not  to  be  construed  so  strictly,  as  those  spoken  in  times 
of  soberness.     But  when,  by  closer  inquiry,  Olof  found  oat  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  tliough  they  had  submitted  to  baptism, 
had  almost  universally  continued  to.be  pagans,  and  that  they  observed 
the  usual  times  of  sacrifice  m  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  in  order  to. 
obtain  a  favorable  season,  he  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  while 
engaged  in  celebrating  one  of  their  spring  festivals,  and  took  terrible 
vengeance  on  thofie  who  had  deceived  him.    As  many,  through  fear, 
now  promised  sincere  obedience,  he  founded  churches  jkere,  over  which 
he  appointed  priests,  who  were  to  make  all  the  arrangements  required 
tor  tibe  due  introduction  of  Christianity .' 

Dread  for  the  most  part  oLOlof 's  violent  measures,  induced  obedience, 
indeed,  though  there  was  no  sincerity  in  it;  while  from  the  boors, 
inflamed  with  zeal  for  their  divinities,  and  urged  on  by  the  speeches  of 
their  leaders,  he  occasionally  met  with  an  obstinate,  tiiough  short^^cd 
resistance.  In  the  province  of  Dalen  was  a  powerful  man,  named 
Qudbrand  (after  .whom  the  whole  province  was  called  Ghidbrandsdar 
len),^  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  religbn.  This  person  assembled, 
the  people  as  Olof  approached,  and  telling  them  that  they  ought  not 
to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  opened  to  swallow  up  the  pro- 
fane monster,  who  presumed  to  treat  the  gods  with  such  insolent  con- 

'  See  Tonnodi  Torfaci  hist.  Norveg.  L        •  Stift  Aggershnus  on  the  borders  of 
IL  c  21.    I  follow,  in  this  whole  account,    Stifts  Bergen  and  Drontheim. 
the  extracts  from  Northern  sources,  con- 
laued  in  this  instructive  work. 
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tempt,  said  tiiey^had  only  to  biuig  out  the  great  Thor  (a  colossal 
idol},  and  let  Um  appear  in  public,  when  Olof  and  his  whole  force 
woidd  melt  away  like  wax*  Hie  words  were  received  by  the  multi- 
tade  with  a  shout  of  exultation  ;  and,  clashing  together  tiieir  shields, 
tiie  crowds  of  peasantry  marched  forth  to  meet  the  lung,  who  soon 
put  them  to  flight.  Gudbrand's  son  waa  taken  prisoner ;  and  tiie 
king,  after  detaining  lum  for  a  few  days,  sent  him  back  to  lus  father, 
to  announce  his  owii  approach.  Said  Ghidbrand,  "  Who,  then,  is 
this  God  of  the  Christians,  whom  no  man  has  seen,  or  can  see  ?  We 
have  a  god  whom  every  one  can  see^  the  great  Thor,  in  whose  pre- 
sence all  must  tremble."  A  meeting  was  agreed  upon,  where  each 
party  was  to  prove  the  power  of  its  own  god.  Olof  prepared  himself 
for  this  meeting,  the  night  previous,  by  prayer.  Next  day,  the 
colossal  image  of  Thor,  overspread  with  gold  and  silver,  was  drawn  to 
the  public  place,  and  around  it  the  pagans  assembled.  The  king 
directed  Colbein,  one  of  his  guard,  b  man  of  gigantic  stature  and 
great  muscular  strength,  to  stand  near  him.  Gudbrand  first  made 
a  speech,  challen^g  the  Christians  to  produce  evidence  of  the 
power  of  their  God,  and  pointing  them  'to  the  great  Thor,  the  sight 
of  whom  filled  them  all  with  alarm.  Upon  this  Olof  spoke :  "  You 
threaten  us  with  your  deaf  and  bHnd  god,  soon  to  meet  with  a  sorry 
end.  But  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  behold  our  God,  of 
whom  ye  say  he  can  be  seen  by  no  one,  how  majestically  he  reveals 
himself  in  the  radiant  light.'*  The  sun  burst  forth  ;  and  at  the  same 
moment  Colbein,  as  previously  directed  by  the  king,  demolished  with 
a  single  blow  tiie  mighty  idol.  The  monster  fell,  crumbled  into  small 
fragments,  out  of  which  crept  a  great  multitude  of  mice,  snakes,  and 
lizards.  Gudbrand  was  no  longer  disposed  to  stake  eveiything  upon  a 
god  that  could  not  help  himself,^ 

The  embittered  state  of  feeling  occasioned  by  Olof 's  despotic  Be- 
verity  probably  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Canute,  king 
of  Denmark  and  England.  The  banished  Olof  returned,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  new  struggle.  He  would  receive  none  but  Chris- 
tians  into  his  army.  He  caused  the  shields  and  helmets  of  his  Soldiers 
to  be  emblazoned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  gave  them  as  his 
watchword,  "  Onward,  warriors  of  Christ,  the  cross  and  the  kmg." 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1033,  and 
soon  after  his  death  honored  by  the  Christians  as  a  martyr.  The 
fiune  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  his  tomb  spread  far  and  wide  .a  The 
day  on  which  he  died,  the  29th  of  July,  was  universally  observed  as 
a  festival  by  the  people  of  th^  North.  The  veneration  m  which  Olof 
was  held,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  reaction  onf  the  tone  of 
popular  feeling  towards  Christianity.  Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  the 
Normans,  who  by  the  influence  of  Christianity  were  first  induced  to 
leave  off  their  piratical  expeditions :  ^   "  After  receiving  the  gospel, 

'  See  Tormod.  Torf.  I,  n.  c  23.  enm  finnt,  Dominas  (Mtendere  dignatns  est) 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  says  of  his  tomb,  qnanti  meriti  sit  in  coelis,  qui  sic  glorifica- 

HiBt  Eccles.  c.  43 :  '*  Ubi  usque  hodie  pin-  tnr  in  terns." 

ribns  miraculis  et  sanitatibas,  qnae  per  *  De  sita  Daniae,  c  96. 
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eduqated  in  better  schools,  thej  learned  to  love  peace  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  their  poverty." 

A  hundred  years  after  tiie  occupation  of  Iceland  ^  bj  a  Korman 
colony,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  transplant  Ghristiamty  to  Hoit 
island.  Thorwald,  son  of  Codran,  from  a  noble  Icelandic  family, 
roved  the  seas  as  a  pirate,  as  was  customaiy  with  sons  of  the  first 
Norman  families ;  he  distinguished  himself,  however,  from  others  of 
this  class,  by  devotmg  all  he  gained,  beyond  Tfhat  was  necessary  for  hiF 
own  subsistence,  to  the  redemption  of  captives.9  This  trait  of  philao- 
thropy  spoke  of  better  feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  rude  Icelander,  and 
formed,  as  we  may  presume,  the  medium  of  access  through  Irhieb 
Christianity  reached  him.  His  adventures  brought  him  to  Saxony, 
where  he  fell  in  the  way  of  a  certain  bishop,  Friedrich,3  who  instructed 
him  in  Ghristiamty  lEmd  baptized  him.  His  conversion  to  Christiazuty 
amounted,  indeed,  to  something  more  than  such  conversicms  usually 
did  among  these  rude  inhabitants  of  the  North,  who,  while  sojourning 
in  distant  lands,  were  induced  to  become  Christians ;  for  the  bishop 
Friedrich  had  probably  given  him  better  instruction ;  and  he  showed 
the  influence  of  Christian  principles  by  renouncing  piracy.  Stall  it 
appears  evident  from  his  conduct,  that  he  had  by  no  means  as  yet  ex- 
perienced that  moral  change  which  Christianity  aims  to  efiect,— -the 
stormy  passions  which  swayed  the  rude  pagan  of  the  North  were  not 
subdued.  In  981,  bishop  Friedrich,.  in  company  with  this  Icelandic 
chieftain,  his  new  convert,  visited  Iceland,  in  the  hope,  in  which  he 
was  encouraged  by  Thorwald,  that  he  should  be  able  to  win  over  mul- 
titudes to  Christianity.  The  first  winter  he  spent  in  Thorwald's  fiun- 
ily,  who  labored,  for  some  time  wi&out  success,  to  induce  his  father  to 
receive  baptism.  The  old  Codran  worshipped  more  particularly,  as 
his  tutelary  god,  a  stone,^  possessed,  as  he  imagined,  of  wonderful  vir- 
tue/and  refused  to  put  fSuth  iu  the^  God  of  the  Christians,  until  it 
should  be  proved  that  he  was  mightier  than  his  own.  The  bishop 
prayed  over  the  stone,  and  it  fell  ia  pieces.  This  proved  to  the 
heathen  the  power  of  the  Christian's  God.  So  states  the  later  tradi- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  may  have  mixed  up  the  true  facts  of  the  case 

^  Where,  perhaps  even  earlier  than  this,  dies.  He  then  relates  that  ecclesiastics, 
the  Irish  monks,  who  wandered  every-  thirty  years  before,  had  resided  there  from 
where,  and  defied  every  hardship,  had  en-  the  hret  of  FeWlruary  to  the  first  of  August 
deavored  to  form  an  establishment ;  since  '  See  the  account  of  the  introduction  of 
it  is  intimated  in  old  Northern  legends  that  Christianity  into  Iceland,  Kristni-Saga, — 
the  Normans,  when  thev  settled  in  this  a  narrative  drawn  from  old  traditions.  The 
island,  fonnd  there  alreaay  Christians  (Pa-  original  Icelandic,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
pas,  priests)  Irish  books,  bells,  bishops'  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1773. 
staffs,  etc.  See  MOnter's  Geschichte  oer  '  As  he  had  been  absent  six  yeais  from 
EinfOhrung  dcs  Christenthums  in  Dane-  his  diocese,  he  could  not  have  been  bishop 
mark  und  Norwegen,  Bd.  I.  S.  520  —  with  of  any"  particular  see.  But  if  he  had  reallj 
whiph  compare  the  remariis  of  monk  Di-  received  episcopal  ordination,  as  from  van- 
coil  of  Ireland,  in  825,  whose  book  Be  oas  circumstances  it  may  be  inferred  that 
mensura  orbis  terrae,  was  first  published  by  he  had,  we  must  suppose  that  he  had  been 
Walckenaer,  Paris,  1807.  He  speaks  (De  ordained  bishop  of  a  church  yet  to  be 
mensura,  p.  29)  of  the  Thile  ultima  (prob-  formed  among  the  heathen, — episcopus 
ably  Iceland),  in  qua  aestivo  solstitio  sole  regionarius. 

de  canceri  sidere  faciente  transitom,  nox  *  We  may  here  call  to  mind  the  kyidet 

nulla.    Brumali  solstitio  perinde   nnllus  loidi  of  the  ancients. 
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-m^  fiction ;  stiS  in  sabstance  it  accords  fnll j  Tritfa  the  ch£uticter  and 
manners  peculiar  to  the  infimcj  of  these  tribes  of  the  North ;  and  sim- 
ilar stories  were  recorded  in  connection  with  the  more  authentic  histo- 
ries of  missions  among  people  at  the  same  stage  of  culture.  To  the 
same  class  belongs  an  event  which  took  place  when  Thorwald  and  the 
bishop  attended  the  customary  autumnal  festival  (see  above).  On 
this  occasion,  two  of  those  men  called  Bersetkers,  who  in  certain 
states  of  frenzy  or  possession,  were  supposed  capable  of  doing  extra- 
ordinary things,  rushed  frantically  in,  and  proposed  to  pass  unharmed 
between  two  fires.  They  did  not  escape,  however,  without  a  scorch- 
ing ;  which  was  regarded  as  an  effect  of  certain  words  spoken  by  the 
bishop  over  the  fires  ;  for  looking  upon  these  enthusiasts  as  men  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits,  he  had  pronounced  a  prayer  over  the  lighted 
pyres,  to  confine  the  power  of  the  demon.  Both  these  men  fell  vio- 
tuns  to  the  popular  fury.  But  such  occurrences,  as  it  turned  out  ifl 
the  end,  left  but  a  transient  impression,  except  on  a  few  individuals. 
Till  the  bishop  could  readily  express  himself  in  the  Icelandic  dialect 
of  the  common  old  German  stock,  the  preaching  to  the  heathen  was 
done  by  Thorwald.  The  latter  stood  forth  also  as  the  advocate  of 
Christianity  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  But  he  was  not  well 
received.  Many  of  the  Scalds  (the  national  poets)  composed  satires 
against  Christianity  and  its  preachers.  Thorwald,  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  passions,  took  bloody  revenge  on  two  of  them  for  their 
defamatory  songs,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  the  bishop  to  pacify  him 
by  giving  a  milder  interpretation  of  the  equivocal  language  which  had 
bfeen  used.  Within  a  period  of  five  years,  they  travelled  in  company 
over  the  whole  island,  often  followed  and  stoned  by  the  people,  wm> 
threatened  to  arrest  and  accuse  them  as  enenues  to  the  national  gods. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  alone,  they  found  many  who  were  wil; 
ling  to  be  baptised,  others  who  could  not  as  yet  be  persuaded  to  submit 
to  baptism — whether  because  they  were  not  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  because  this  custom  of  baptism  by  immersion  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  and  foreign,^  br  .because  for  the  reasons 
already  explained,  they  wished  to  put  oflF  the  rite  to  the  end  of  life.* 
Over  these  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,^  and  then  admitted  them 
to  the  class  of  catechumens.  Others  broke  in  pieces  their  idols,  and 
ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the.  idol-temples ;  yet  without  becoming  Chris- 
tians.^ One  of  the  new  Christians,  Thorwald  Spakbodvarssun,  went 
so  far  as  to  buUd  a  church  upon  his  estate ;  and  the  bishop  appointed 
a  priest  for  it,  which  produced  a  great  excitement  among  the  pagans. 
And  whether  the  bishop  now  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  Iceland  and  hope  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  heathen,  who  threatened 

« If  liwtrations  by  water  were  already  in  1828.  p.  141 ) ;  baptism  could  not  be  uni-. 

we  among  the  northern  pagans,  and  a  cer-  yersaliy  regarded  as  a  strange  abd  foreign 

tain  magical  consecration  was  conceived  to  rite. 

be  <ionnected  with  them  (see  e.  g.  the  words       •  The  cruce  signare,  Primsigning:  see 

of  the  Edda:  -'Si  mihi  homo  puer  aqua  est  L  c.  c  I.  near  the  end;  and  c  11.  p.  15. 

adspergendus,  ille  non  dejicietnr,  etsi  in  Comp.  Pinni  Johannaei  Hist.  Eccles.  Isl- 

aciem  veniat,  non  cadet  homo  ille  ab  ensi-  and.  T.  I.  Hafhiae,  1772,  p.  42,  note  C. 
bus."  Vol.  III.  of  the  edtion  of  Copenhagen,       »  See  Kristni-Sagn,  c  U.  near  the  end. 
VOL.  lU.                                       26 
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him  and  his  companions  with  death,  or  whether  he  wished  to  expend 
the  rest  of  his  labors  on  Norway,  with  the  asfiistanc'e  of  Thorwald, 
who  belonged  to  a  kindred  race,  the  £Etct  was  they  went  over  to  that 
country  in  the  year  986.  The  bishop,  howeyer,  finding  it  imponble 
to  tame  the  revengeful  spirit  of  his  warlike  companion,  renounced  his 
fellowship,  and  retired  home  to  his  native  land. 

The  king  Olof  Tryggweson,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  felt 
himself  bound  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  not  only  in  Nor- 
way, but  also  in  the  islands  peopled  by  Norman  colonies.  He  was 
moved  to  this  by  a  natural  interest  for  the  good  of  those  who  bel(»iged 
to  the  same  national  stock,  and  also  by  a  concern  for  his  own  subjects, 
exposed,  by  their  intercourse  and  connection  with  the  pagan  colonies 
of  Norway,  to  be  infected  by  the  paganism  still  prevailing  there.  Now 
as  there  were  many  Icelanders  at  the  court  of  Olof,  who  by  his  means 
had  first  become  acquainted  with,  and  then  been  converted  to,  the 
Christian  religion,  he  persuaded  one  of  these,  by  the  name  of  Stefiaer, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  respectable  families  of  Iceland,  to  under- 
take the  work  of  introducing  Christianity  into  his  native  land.  Here 
then  was  the  case  of  a  layman  going  to  his  countrymen  in  the  •charao- 
•ter  of  a  missionary.  This  happened  in  the  year  996.  He  travelled 
over  the  whole  island,  but  found  none  who  were  inclined  to  listen  to 
his  preaching.  Even  his  own  fiamily  declared  against  him.  finding 
it  impossible  to  effect  any  good  as  a  teacher,  he  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  temples  and  idols.  In  this  way,  he  roused  agamst  hioi 
the  wrath  of  the  pagans ;  and  his  vessel,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  Hie 
port,  having  been  loosed  from  her  moorings  and  driven  by  a  storm  to 
sea,  these  pagans  interpreted  it  as  a  punishment  sent  upon  him  by 
their  god  Freyr.  At  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  decreed  th4t 
every  man,  from  the  fourth  degree  of  kin,  should  be  bound  to  prose- 
cute the  Christians,  as  enemies  of  the  gods.  Thus  the  ties  of  blood 
were  to  be  sundered  by  abandoning  the  national  divinities.*  Several 
of  his  kinsmen  now  appeared  as  accusers  of  Stefiaer ;  ajid  being  con- 
demned, he  was  forced,  in  997,  to  leave  his  country,  and  return  back 
to  king  Olof.  Another  Icelander  of  the  higher  cla^,  Hiallti,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  country  for  composing  a  song  in  ridicule  of  the  Ice- 
landic divinities  ;  and  he,  with  bSs  step-father  Gissur,  repaired  to  Nor- 
way. Here,  those  Icelanders  generally,  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
tiieir  country  on  account  of  their  aeal  for  Christianity,  met  with  so 
much  the  piore  friendly  reception  from  king  Olof.  Otiier  Christians, 
who  still  remained  in  Iceland,  did  not  fall  away  from  the  fedth  ;  though 
they  dared  not  perform  openly  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  The 
first  want  of  success,  however,  did  not  induce  the  king  to  abandon  his 
purpose ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  an  opportunity  which  soon  pre- 
sented itself  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

Thangbrand,  the  worthless  priest  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
having  received  an  appointment  from  the  king  on  a  certm  island, 
after  squandering  away  the  property  of  the  church,  had  endeavor^ 

,  >  A  crime  of  sach  a  nature  as  to  occaaion  a  severance  of  tliis  sort  was  designated  bj 
the  name  Frondafion. 
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to-  eover  up  his  lavish  expenditures  by  extortioDB  made  on  the  pagans. 
Having  thus  fiallen  into  disgrace,  no  other  course  remsdned  for  hun  to 
regain  ihe  favor  of  his  monarch,  but  to  offer  his  services  for  the  work 
of  transplanting  ChristiaQitj  to  Iceland.  He  .first  visited  that  island, 
as  an  ambassador  of  king  Olof,  in'  the  year  997.  A  person  less  fitted 
to  procure  an  entrance  for  Christianity  to  the  hearts  of  men,  could  scarce- 
ly be  found.  If  he  effected  anythingit  could  only  be  outward  conversions, 
brought,  about  by  constraint,  or  other  foreign  means  addressed  to  the 
senses.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Thangbrand  and  his  associates 
were  Christians,  no  man  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  not  even  so 
much  as  to  show  them  a  port.  King  Olof 's  authority,  however,  pro- 
eured  for  them  a  &vorable  reception  from  Sido-haUr,  a  man  of  some 
importance,  who  was  perhapa  already  favorably  disposed  to  Christian- 
ity, in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard  about  it.  On  the  festival  of 
St.  Michael,  while  Thangbrand  was  celebrating  mass  with  great  pomp, 
in  his  tent,  Hallr  felt  a  curiosity  to  witness  tiiese  ceremonies.  The 
scene  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  pagan's  mind.  This  prepared 
the  way  for  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faitt;  after  which  ho 
stood  by  the  priest  Thangbrand  in  his  labors.  The  latter  found 
means  to  address  the  people  at  their  popular  assemblies.  He  tra- 
velled through  the  country,  and  baptized  many;  but  the  nationfd 
bards  (the  Scalds)  persecuted  him  with  then*  sarcastic  songs,  as  an 
enemy  of  their  gods.  The  warlike  Thangbrand,  having  revenged 
these  insults  by  lulling  two  of  the  bards,  was  pursued  as  a  murderer, 
and  compelled,  after  remaining  two  yea^  in  Iceland,  to  return,  in 
999,  to  his  king.  He  complained  of  the  insults  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, while  acting  as  the  king's  ambassador.  He  described  the 
Icelanders  as  obstinate  and  incorrigible  enemies  to  Christianity.  By 
Hub  account,  Olof  was  transported  witii  anger.  He  resolved  to  take 
severe  retribution  on  the  pagan  Icelanders,  who  had  just  come  to 
visit  him.  He  commanded  tiiem  to  be  thrown  into  chains.  But  the  two 
Christians  from  Iceland,  ahready  mentioned,  Hiallti  and  Gissur,  endea* 
Yored  to  pacify  him.  They  informed  him,  that  Thangbrond  had  made 
himself  odious,  by  his  violent  mode  of  procedure  ;  that  the  Iceland- 
ers, if  properly  treated,  might  easily  be  won  over  to  Christianity ; 
and  they  reminded  him  of  a  characteristic  remark  of  his  own,  evinc- 
ing at  once  the  warmth  of  Ins  ^eal  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and 
its  lack  of  knowledge,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  forgive  a  crime  of 
ai\y  magnitude,  if  tiie  transgressor  would  .consent  to  be  baptized.'^ 
Be  then  agreed  to  pardon  all  Icelanders,  if  they  would  embrace  Chris* 
tianity.  He  detuned  only  four  of  the  most  considerable  men,  as 
hostages,  and  all  the  Icelanders  near  his  court  submitted  to  baptism. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1000,  Gissur  and  Hiallti  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion to  their  native  land,  accompamed  by  the  priest  Thoitiud,  and 
some  other  ecclesiastics.  They  carried  with  them  building  materials, 
supplied  by  king  Olof,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  Iceland.  ,  Such 
as  bad  remained  Christians  in  secret,  now  came  &rth  openly.  Hiallti, 
Gissur,  and  Hallr  of  Sido,  stoo4  high  in  the  esteem  of  their  country- 
men, and  knew  how  to  approach  them.    Th^is  was  formed  an  impor- 
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taut  Christian  party ;  and  this  waa  fought  bj  a  pagan  one  ynSi  Ae 
utmost  exasperation  of  feelinge.  A  religious  war  seemed  inevitable ; 
but  was  prevented  bj  the  influence  of  the  prudent  followers  of  fiie 
pagan  partj,  and  of  those  who,  though  not  as  jet  Christians,  had  lost 
their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods.^  That  this  last  was  the 
case  with  numbers,  appears  from  the  following  example.  The  fri^t- 
ful  account  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  having  been  seized  upon  by 
the  pagans  and  represented  as  an  evidence  and  token  of  the  anger  cf 
the  gods,  one  of  their  own  priests,  Snorro,  exclaimed  :  ^^  What  was  it, 
then,  which  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods,  when  the  rock  on  which  we 
now  stand  first  emitted  flames  ?" 

The  pagans  resolved,  as  was  customary  on  occasions  of  great  calaah 
ity,  that  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the  island  (answering  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass)  should  offer  two  men  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  Upon  this,  Hiallti  and  Gissur  said  to  their  friends :  "  The 
pagans  devote  as  sacrifices  ip  their  gods  the  most  abandoned  men, 
and  cast  them  headlong  from,  precipices.  We  will  choose  an  equal 
number  from  the  best  of  ihe  people,  who,  in  the  true  sense,  shafl 
devote  themselves  as  ofierings  to  our  Lord  Christ,  shining  forth  to 
all  as  conspicuous  examples  of  Christian  life  and  confession."  The 
proposal  was  adopted  and  executed.  Conformably  to  the  Icelandic 
constitution  of  goyemment,  each  several  district  had  its  priests,  who 
presided  not  only  over  the  religious  rites  of  the  people,  but  also  over 
the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice ;  who  had  to  direct 
the  deliberations,  when  new  laws  were  proposed  at  the  national  as- 
semblies, to  promulgate  these  laws,  and  see  to  their  execution.  Now, 
as  the  pagan  laws  were  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  Christians,  Ae 
latter  chose  Sido-Hallr  as  their  head,  requesting  him  to  draw  up  for 
them  a  schedule  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  point  of 
view.  But  in  this  way,  the  people  would  be  divided  into  two  oppo- 
site parties,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  their  civil  affairs.  Such  a 
schism,  which  certainly  might  lead  to  a  civil  war,  Sido-HaUr  wished 
to  avoid.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired  to  the  priests  Thorgeir,  then 
holding  the  ojQSce  of  chief  supervisor  over  the  legislation,^  who  was 
probably  himself  already  inclined  to  Christianity.  It  was  agreed,  that 
he  shoidd  propose  new  laws  for  the  whole  nation,  and  that  among  these 
he  should  adopt  three  in  favor  of  Christianity ;  while  it  was  con- 
ceded that,  in  some  other  respects,  he  might  allow  indulgence  to  the 
deep-rooted  paganism,  leave  many  thing?  stUl  undetermined,  and  the 
whole  to  the  reforming  influence  of  Christianity  after  it  had  once 
become  firmly  rooted.  As  a  compensation  for  carrying  out  this  pro- 
ject, Sido-Hallr  paid  him  a  certain  amount  of  gold. ,  Thorgeir  now 

"  Even  before  the  influence  of  Christian-  Vol  I.  p.  523.    To  such  cases  Adam  of 

ity  had  wrought  this  in  Iceland^  it  is  re-  Bremen  probably  alludes,  when  he  aajs  oc 

ported  of  many,  that  the  original  con-  the  Icelanders :  licet  ante  susccptam  fidcni 

sciousness   of  God    had  so   far   pierced  naturaU  qnadam  lege  non  adeo  disooros' 

through  the  fog  of  idolatry,  as  to  deter-  rent  a  nostra  religione.    Hist.  ecc|e6«  pag* 

mine  them  to  pay  religious  homage  only  150. 

to  the  creator  of  the  sun.    See  Miinter^s  ■  Qoda. 

Church  History  of  Dehmark  and  Norway.  '  The  office  of  L6gsogu. 
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fammoaed  a  national  comicil.  .  When  convened,  he  represented  before 
it  the  great  danger  which  must  accrue  to  the  nation,  in  case  two 
different  legislatures  and  two  govemmentB  should  spring  \xp  within  it. 
It  would  sow  the  seeds  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  fill  tiie  island  with 
desolation.  Better  &r  that  both  parties  should  make  mutual  con- 
cessions,  and  so  unite  in  a  legislation  which  should  be  valid  for  the 
whole  island.  These  representations  were  favorably  received;  and 
both  {Parties  came  to  an  agreement,  that  they  would  adopt  the  laws 
proposed  by  Thorgeir  which  were  as  foUows:  1.  All  Icelanders 
should  submit  to  baptism,  and  profess  Christiamty ;  2.  ^  All  idol-tem- 
ples, and  images  standing  ifi  public  view,  should  be  destroyed ;  3. 
Whosoever  publicly  offered  to  idols,  or  exercised  the  pagan  rites  of 
worship,  should  be  banished.  But  for  any  man  to  practise  the  pagan 
reli^on  in  private,  should  not  be  reckoned  as  a  crime.  To  eat  of 
horse-flesh,^  and  to  expose  children,'  were  not  as  yet  forbidden  by 
law ;  and  the  ancient  customs,  not  at  variance  with  Christianity,  were 
to  remain. 

Thus,  while  Christianity  was  recognized  as  the  public  reli^on, 
pag^uiism  might  still  subsist  along  with' it,  as  a.  private  reli^on,  among 
a  portioii  of  the  people ;  and  so  one  thing  and  another,  in  manners 
and  customs  at  variance  with  Christianity,  might  still  endure.  Through 
the  influence,  however,  of  those  principal  men  of  the  nation,  who 
miited  with  zeal  forduristianity  a  warm  love  for  their  country,  Chris- 
tianity was  gradually  introduced  more  and  more,  into  the  Ufe  of  the 
people.  King  Olof,  the  Norwegian  sidnt  (see  above),  endeavored  to 
make  hi?  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  drawn  up  by  bishop  Grimldl, 
valid  also  hi  Iceland ;  and  on  learning  that*  the  exposure  of  infants, 
and  other  customs,  sprin^g  out  of  paganism,. still  prevailed  there, 
he  sent,  at  the  very  be^nning  of  his  reign,  an  embassy  to  Iceland, 
for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  priest  who  then  administered  the  office 
of  Logsogu  in  Iceland,  to  abolish  those  heatheiush  customs.^  At  first 
foreign  bishops  only  labored  iu  Iceland,  without  any  fixed  diocese. 
Gissur,  however,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  diSusion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  native  land,  saw  clearly  that  Christianity  could  not  exist 
and  flourish  without  culture.  |Ie  sent  his  son  Isleif  to  Erfurt,  to  be 
educated  in  the  school  there  established.  This  person,  on  his  return, 
iinported  the  seeds  of  knowledge  into  his  country.    By  the  choice  of 

'  See  above,  p.  295.  tion  of  the  moral  feelings,  more  developed 

^  Ab  in  China,  and  the  ialaoda  of  the  among  them  than  among  the  South  Sea 

South  Sea,  so  also  among  these  Scandi-  islanders,  against  this  unnatural  custom. 

Bavian  tribes,  it  was  customary  and  per-  Yet  it  was  only  hy  the  influence  of  Chris- 

mitted  bj  law,  ip  expose  and  leave  to  tianity.  that  it  coiud  be  wholly  suppressed, 

perish  such  children  as  the  parents  did  not  How  difficult  this  was,  appears  from  the 

choose  to  brine  up, — which  was  done  not  fact,  that  even  when  men  ventured  to  for- 

merely  by  su(£  as  lacked  means  of  siib-  bid  the  public  exerdse  of  pagan  rites,  yet 

listence  for  their  offspring,  but  also  by  they  dared  not  extend  the  prohibition  to 

such  as  found  something  objectionable  in  thispoint    See  on  this  subject  the  remark 


the  make  and  shape  of  weir  bodies.    It  is    in  Finni  Johanniei  Hist  eodes.  Island.  T. 
true,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Icelanders,    L  p.  68. 

etven  in  &eir  condition  of  paganism,  some       ^  See  Tormod.  ToiC  hist  Nonreg*  1*  H 
indJcationi  are  to  be  discoveSsd  of  a  reic-    c.  2. 

26* 
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Hie  people,  he  was  <;oinecrated  bishop  in  1056,  and  established  his 
episcopal  see  at  Skalholt,  a  place  fixed  upon  by  his  father.  This 
was  the  first  episcopal  see  established  in  Iceland ;  the  second  was 
founded  at  Holum,  in  the  year  1107.  The  first  bishops,  sprang  from 
the  ancient  and  principal  families,  and  who  had  received  their  edu- 
cation in  foreign  parts,  were  enabled  through  their  great  iofluencd 
(being  reverenced  as  fathers,  and  looked  up  to  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice on  all  subjects),  to  act  so  much  the  more  efiiciently  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  remains  of  heathenism.^  The  historian  of  the 
Northern  church,  the  canon  Adam  of  Bremen  says,  concerning  the 
Icelanders,  at  the  end  of  this  period :  "  As  in  their  simplicity  they 
lead  a  holy  life,  and  seek  nothing  beyond  what  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  they  can  cheerfully  say  with  the  apostle  Paul,  hav- 
ing food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content,  1  T^moth.  6:  8 ; 
for  their  mountams  serve  to  them  as  cities,  and  their  springs  are 
their  delight.  Happy 'people,  Yphose  poverty  no  one  despises;  and 
happiest  in  this,  that  at  the  present  time  they  have  all  received 
Clmstianity.  Many  things  are  remarkable  in  their  manners;  but 
above  all  their  charity,  which  places  all  they  own  in  common,  alike  to 
tiie  foreigner  and  to  tiie  native."* 

After  the  same  manner,  Christiamty  was  propagated  from  Norway, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  two  Olofs,  to  a  series  of  Northern  islands, 
dependent  xm  this  kingdom, —  to  the  Orcades,^  and  to  the  Faroe 
islands.  Kmg  Olof  Tryggweson  sent  for  a  man,  by  the  name  of 
Sigmtmd  Bresterson,  who,  after  having  suffered  from  the  period  of 
ohHdhood  a  variety  of  misfortunes,  and  passed  through  strange  ad- 
ventures, had  attained  to  great  power  m  the  Faroe  islands.  To 
this  man  he  promised  his  friendship  and  great  honors,  if  he  would 
embrace  Christianity  ;  —  assuring  him,  however,  that  by  so  doing,  in- 
stead of  injuring  himself,  he  would  secure  a  title  to  the  happiness, 
which  Almighty  God  would  bestow  on  him,  as  on  every  other  man, 
who  kept  his  commandments  from  love  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  —  viz.  to 
reign  forever  with  his  beloved  Son,  the  King  of  kings,  in  the  highest 
bliss  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Sigmund  might  the  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  vanity  of  idolatry,  even  before  he  had  found  anything 
better  to  satisfv  his  religious  need.  It  was  this  circumstance,  which 
had  encouraged  Olof  to  hope,  that  by  his  means  the  way  might  be 

*  Adam  of  Bremen :  Episcopum  habent  tentrionali  Britanniae  oceano,  qnae  ft  wp- 
pTO  rege,  ad  cnjus  nntum  reapicit  omnia  tentrionalibas  Britanniae  insnjis  duornm 
popidus,  auicqirtd  ex  Deo,  ex  s'cripturis,  ex  diernm  ac  noctinm  recta  navigatione,  pie- 
cotwuetudine  aliarnm  gentiom  ille  constt-  nifl  relU  assiduo  felidter  adiri  qucnnt  j 
tnit,  hoc  pro  lege  hAbent  and  he  says  of  them :  in  qnibas  in  eCTfM> 

•  See  Hist  eccles.  the  edition  above  fenne  annis  eremitae  ex  nostra  Bcooft 
dted.  navigantee  habitavenint  Scd  sicutt  ft  piM- 

»  On  the  islands  Of  the  Orcade^,  estab-  dpio  mundi  desertae  semper  faenint,  Ita 

lishments  had,  perhaps,  been  founded*  al-  nunc  causa  latronum  Normannomm.  w^ 

readj  by  the  Irish  monks  (see  above,  p.  cnae   anchoretis   plenae   innumerabniW 

SOO),  till  they  were  driven  away  by  fear  avibus  ac  diversis  generibns  mulus  mnw 

of  the  Normans.     The  abovementioned  marinanim  avium. 
Didiil  fpeaki  (p.  80)  of  di«  ialaadi  in  aep- 
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prepared  for  estabUshing  Christiatiitjr  in  the  Faroe  islands ;  for  hfi 
had  heard  that  he  was  not  in  the  habii  of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  like 
other  pagans.i  He,  with  his  followers,  all  received  baptism;  then 
first  was  he  instructed  in  Christiaoitj.  He  returned  home  in  998, 
with  ecclesiastics,  supplied  bj  Ihe  king.  But  on  proposing  to  his 
peofLe  that  tbej  should  all  renounce  idolatry,  and  submit  to  baptism, 
he  met  with  the  most  determined  opposition ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
he  had  overcome  it  bj  force,  in  999,  that  he  could  induce  the  people 
of  Faroe  to  be  baptized.  Hence,  the  majority  remained  pagans  in 
their  way  of  thinking ;  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  as  soon  as  they 
had  nothing  more  to  fear.  Sigmund,  however,  caused  a  church  to  be 
erected  on  his  own  estate,  apd  continued  to  labor  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  Meanwhile,  another  principal  man  of  these  islands,  named 
Thrand,  who  had  resisted  Sigmund  fix>m  the  first,  and  only  yielded  to 
superior  force,  turned  back  again  with  his  followers  to  paganism.  King 
Olof  the  saint  took  great  pains  also,  to  place  the  Christian  church  in 
theee  islands  on  a  firmer  footing. 

Under  the  reign  of  Olof  Tryggweson,  tiie  seeds  of  Christiamty  were 
first  conveyed,  by  Leif,  an  Icelander,  in  the  year  999,  to  Greenland, 
which  had  been  discovered  and  peopled  but  a  short  time  before.  IfL 
1055,  a  certain  Albert  was  sent  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their  bishop^ 
by  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  or  Bremen ;   and  in  a  bull  by 

Eope  Victor  II,  defining  the  arcUepiscopal  district  of  the  Hamburg  aud 
remen  church,  Greedaad  was  assigned  io  this  see.^  In  1059,  Ion 
or  John,  a  Saxon  or  Irish  bishop,  is  saad  to  have  made  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  three  coasts 
of  North  America  discovered  by  adventurers  fix>m  Iceland,  but  to  have 
died  there  as  a  martyr  .3 

Several  tribes  of  Tartarian  and  Slavonian  ori^n,  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  East-Roman  empire,  were  in  this  period  brought  over  to 
Christianity.  Among  these  were  the  Bulgarians,  who,  coming  from 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  and  spreading  themselves  along  the  bordeite 
of  the  Roman  empire,  had  among  Slavonian  nations,  adopted  their  lan- 
guage and  customs.  Becoming  involved,  during  the  ninth  century,  in 
firequent  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  in  which  they  carried  off  Chris- 
tians, particularly  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  as  captives,  they  were  in- 
structed by  them  in  Christianity.  In  an  irruption  of  the  Bulgariians 
into  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  813,  accompanied  with  wide  devastar 
tbns  and  the  capture  of  Adiianople,  they  oragged  oflF,  with  other  cap- 
tives, a  bishop.  This  person  formed  the  companions  of  his  captivity 
into  a  church,  who  remmed  true  to  their  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of 
heathens,  and  eamestiy  labored  for  its  spread.  Many  of  them  .perish- 
ed as  martyrs ;  among  these,  the  bishop  himself.^  Then,  somewhat 
later,  a  captive  monk,  Constantino  Cypharas,  endeavored  to  cany  fbr» 

'  See  the  F&reyingiapSaga,  published  by  '  L.  c.  s.  661. 

Mohnike.  1833.  p.  321, 322.  *  See  ConstaatiiL  Porphyrogenit.    Life 

'  See  MuBter's  Geschichte  der  Einfoh-  of  the  emperor  BasilioB  Macedo,  c  XV. 

mug  dea  Christenthums  in  Duiemark  and  Hist  Byzant  ed.  Tenet.  continoAtores  posft 

Sorwegen,  Bd.  L  s.  558.  Theophaaem,  p.  100. 
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"ward  the  work  ihoB  commenced,  though  not  mik  anj  great  sacoen. 
It  Bo  happened,  however,  that  in  the  year  861,  the  empress  Theodora, 
for  some  special  reason  or  other,  was.  led  to  redeem  this  monk  bom 
bondage  and  to  procure  his  return  to  his  native  country.    Atthii 
juncture  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  prince  Bogoris  redded  at  Constanti- 
nople, whither  in  early  youth  she  had  been  conveyed  as  tk  captive,  aod 
where  she  had  been  brought'up  and  educated  as  a  Christian ;  and  Ihe 
negotiations  to  effect  the  redemption  of  the  abovementioned  monk  re- 
sulted also  m  her  being  sent  back  to  her  friends.     She  now  considered 
it  her  duty  to  complete  the  work,  for  which  the  monk  Constaniine  Cj- 
pharas  had  prepared  the  way,  by  laboring  to  gain  over  her  broths  to 
the  Christian  faith ;  but  surrounded  as  he  was  by  rude  Bulgarians, 
and  dreading  if  he  should  desert  the  fiiith  of  his  fatliers,  an  insurreo- 
tion  of  his  people,  she  found  him  littie  inclmed  to  listen  to  her  6xho> 
tations.    But  outward  drcumstances  fkvorefd  her  pious  efforts.    A  fain- 
jmo^  severely  oppressive  to  the  country,  softetned  the  heart  of  Bogoris, 
so  that  he  became  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions,  and  was 
•even  induced  to  seek  help  from  the  God  of  the  Christians.    Having 
remarked  the  fondness  of  the  prince  for  painting,  his  aster  availed 
herself  of  this  circumstance  and  sent  for  Methodius,^  a  monk  and  skil- 
ful artist;  probably  the  same  who  is  so  deservedly  celebrated  for  fail 
efforts  generally  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes.    Bo- 
goris, being  jEui  ardent  lover  of  the  chase,  commissioned  this  monk  to 
paint  a  hunting  scene  in  one  of  his  palaces.    But  instead  of  it,  he  drew 
a  sketch  of  the  last  judgment ;  and  the  impression  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Bogoris,  furnished  an  oj^rtunity  for  making  him  better  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity.    He  was  baptized  between  868  and  864  ;* 
and  as  the  absent  Greek  emperor  Michael  stood  as  his  god-fadief,  he 
took  from  him  the  name  Michael.3    Photius,  who  was  tiben  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wrote  him  a  long  lettbr,  eidiorting  him  to  prosecute 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced,  and  to  taJce  eveir  pains  for  the 
conversion  of  his  people ;  and  at  the  same  time  ezpouncung  to  him  the 
essential  parts  of  Christian  faith  and  morals*    In  the  beginning  of  Ul 
letter,  he  unfolded  at  large  the  matters  belongmg  to  church  orthodox, 
as  contradistinguished  fi^m  the  different  heresies,  to  which  he  added  a 
brief  history  of  &e  general  councils  of  the  church,  thing?,  which  the 
rude  Bulgarian  prince  was  neither  prepared  to  understand,  nor  to  make 

*  The  wig:uineiits  adduced  b^  Schloser,  two  years  had  not  yeft  elapsed  fiinoe  Jw 
in  his  edition  of  Nestor's  Russian  Annals,  oonreraion  of  the  finlgarians,  when  w 
P.  m.  p.  171,  against  the  identity  of  the  fiUse  teachers  of  the  western  church  found 
two,  are  to  say  the  least  not  conclnsive;  entrance  among  them,  which  must  hsvs 
though  it  is  certainly  singnlar,  that  Metho-  happened  shorUy  before  he  wrote  ^*^ 
dins,  if  he  labored  m  Bulgaria  as  a  mis-  t6r,  oi^u  ydp  iieivm)  roS  Mvw(  owT  ev 
sionary,  did  not  bestow  more  pains  on  this  dvo  lvtavTo6c  r^  bp&i^v  tuv  Xptffriavu^ 
mission,  as  We  might  expect  nim  to  ha.ve  rifi&vroQ  i^pJ7<yic«tav.Photiiepistolae.  Low- 
done  from  his  mode  of  procedure  in  other  1651.  ed.  Montacat  p.  49.  .  i  rv 
Slavonian  missions,  of  wnich  we  shall  speak  *  See  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit  L IV. 
faeraalter.  c  U  et  16. 1.  c.  p.  76,  and  Joseph.  Gcn» 

•  A  chronological  mark  is  furnished  by    reg.  1.  IV.  p.  97.  ed.  Lachmann,  in  me  JJ* 
\it  I<Btter  of  Photius  to  the  bishops  of  the    edition  of  me  Corpus  Hist  Byunt.  by  Mo- 


th^l 

,  which  ootttains  his  cha^g^  against    btthr. 
ebnreh}  for  in  it  he  says,  that 
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use  of  in  any  way  for  the  promotion  of.  his  equally  rude  Christianity. 
In  the  second  part  of  his  letter,  he  explained,  indeed,  the  requirements 
of  Christian  morality,  representing  love  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
and  saying  many  tlung?,  which  were  weQ  adapted  to  the  capacity  and* 
wants  of  the  Bulgarian  prince ;  but  he  said  a  great  deal  besides  which 
was  wholly  out  of  place.  Among  other  counsels  of  state-crafb,  he  gave 
the  following,  with  reference  to  &e  poUtical  divisions  in  the  !$ulgariaa 
nation,  then  no  doubt  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  in  consequence  of  Bo- 
goris'  defection  from  the  national  rehgion.  "  Concerted  insurrections, 
which  cannot  easily  be  suppressed,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  ignore  and 
allow  to  be  forgotten,  rather  than  attempt  to  suppress  them  by  force* 
For  the  eflfect  of  the  contrary  course  is  often  only  to  add  fuel  to  tlie 
fire,  and  to  cause  serious  dangers,  and  great  damage  even  after  the  vic- 
tpry  has  been  won ;  but  appeasing  the  storm  by  gentie  measures  avoids 
botii  the  danger  and  the  injury,  while  it  promotes  humanity  and  wis- 
dom."^ On  the  whole,  it  af^ars  quite  evident,  that  the  learned  and 
U^y  accomplished  Photius  could  not  so  well  adapt  himself  to  the  con*- 
dition  of  this  people,  as  a  Western  bishop  of  simpler  feelings,  but  more 
accustomed  to  associate  with  men  at  a  similar  stiftge  of  culture. 

But  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  following  no  doubt  his  rude  no- 
tions of  Christianity,  proceeded  to  force  his  people  to  change  their 
religion.  The  consequence  was  a  revolt  against  his  authority .9  He 
sncceeded  in  suppressing  it ;  and  the  cruel  revenge  which  he  now  took 
on  the  guilty,  proves  the  slight  and  superficial  character  of  his  Chris- 
tianity. He  ordered  that  the  principal  men  who  had  been  concerned 
m  this  insurrection  should  be  executed.  On  the  part  of  the  Greek 
church,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  entire  want  of  the  proper  care 
which  was  needed  in  order  to  the  thriving  of  Christianity  among  so 
rude  a  people.  The  deficiency  of  clergy  induced  a  Greek  layman 
who  happened  'to  be  among  them,  to  set  himself  up  as  their  teacher, 

gretending  that  he  was  a  priest ;  and  by  him  many  were  baptized, 
ut  when  they  found  how  thev  had  been  deceived  by  him,  the;^  ctit  off 
his  nose  and*  ears ;  and  after  mflicting  upon  him  many  other  personal 
injiiries,  banished  him  from  the  country .3  Other  Greeks  introduced 
various  strange  stories  and  superstitions  among  the  people.  They 
boasted  of  being  able  to  foretel  all  future  events  from  the  Scriptures.^ 
They  pretended  tiiat  the  true  chrism  was  to  be  fowid  in  their  country 
alone,  whence  it  was  distributed  through  the  whole  world.*  Teachers  of 
various  nations  and  from  distant  regions  came  also  to  Bulgaria,  preaching 
very  different  doctrines,  so  that  the  peopte  hardly  knew  what  to  believe.* 

'  See  the  first  long  l6ttcr  of  Fhotins,  in  nnns  ex  iis  accipiens  panrissimam  pcuiicn- 

tlie  edition  of  these  letters  by  Richard  Mon-  lam  ligni,  banc  intra  ipsnm  codicem  condat, 

taente,  bishop  of  Norwich.   Lond.  1651.  et  si  andeconqne  aliqna  vertitnr  ambigni- 

fol.  40.  tas,  per  hoe  affirmant  scire  se  posse  qnod 

•  Constantin.  Porphyrogenit  continnat  cnpinnt 

rv.  c  15.     The  more  accurate  accounts  *  L.  c.  c.  94. 

are  drawn  from  the  letter  of  pope  Nicolans  '  L.  c.  c  106.    Mnlti  ex  divereis  lodf 

L  to  this  prince,  presently  to  be  cited  (c  17).  Christiani  advenerint,  qui  prout  voluntas 

*  In  the  letter  of  Nicolans,  c.  14.  eomm  exsistit,  multa  et  varia  loqunntuTi 
^L.c.  c.  77.    Gniecomm  (jnibnsdam  CO-  id  est,  Gnieci,  Armeni    (peihaps  Faiili- 

dioem  accipicntibus  in  manibns  daostam,    cians)  et  ex  ca^tdris  locis. 
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In  {his  state  of  thin^,  reasons  partly  of  a  political  oatore,  the  ezistiii^ 
differences  with  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  closer  connections  which 
had  been  formed  with  the  German  empire,  and  partly  religions,  the 
nncertaintj  produced  by  the  colliaon  of  tiie  doctrines  propagated 
among  them,  and  the  hope  of  receiviBg,  as  many  other  mde  nations 
had  done,  a  settled  form  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  all 
these  circumstances  combined,  induced  Ihe  Bulgarian  prince  and  his 
gobies,  in  the  year  866,  to  apply  for  help,  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  -Thia 
pope,  in  the  following  year,  sent  two  Italian  bishops,^  bs  his  plenipoten- 
tuuies  to  Bulgaria,  perhaps  also  witibi  the  proposal  of  appointing  a 
bishop  for  that  province.^  He  gave  them  Bibles,  and  other  books  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  new  church,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  answered 
a  hundred  and  six  questions  and  petitions  proposed  to  him  by  the  Bul- 
garians. These  answers  show  th^t  it  was  not  the  sole  anxiety  of  the 
pope  to  introduce  among  the  Bulgarians  the  institutions  of  the  Boman 
church,  the'  papacy,  and  a  Christian  ceremonial ;  but  tfaaji;  he  was  at 
great  pains  also  to  direct  then*  attention  to  the  things  requisite  for  tiie 
advancement  of  the  Christian  life.  And  the  respect  which  he  paid  ta 
the  peculiar  situation  and  wants  of  the  newly  converted  people,  evinced 
his  pastoral  wisdom. 

He  told  the  Bulgarian  prince  and  his  nobles,  and  endeavored  to  oon- 
vince  them  of  it  by  passages  from  the  Bible,  that  they  had  sinned,  in 
peimitting  the  innocent  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  And  even  with  the 
guilty,  whom  God  had  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  have 
pursued  a  more  gentie  course,  sparing  their  lives,  so  as  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  seelang  foigivoiefla  for 
irfiat  tiiey  had  done.^  With  regard  to  those  who  would  not  renounce 
idolatry,  he  said,  it  should  be  attempted  to  bring  them  to  the  faith  by 
exhortation  and  rational  persuasions  rather  than  by  force.  If  they  le- 
jRised  to  listen,  it  was  onlynecessary  to  avoid  intercourse  with  them  thus 
they  would  become  ashamed  of  their  folly.  But  in  no  case,  should  re- 
sort be  had  to  violence  to  enforce  belief;  for  nothing  could  be  good, 
which  did  not  flow  from  tree  inclination  of,  the  will.*  God  required 
only  a  voluntary  obedience ;  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  use  force,  none 
could  have  resisted  his  almighty  power.  Such  as  refused  to  be  con- 
verted, were  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  God.  The  pope,  obviously 
was  too  closely  bound  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  respecting  the  laws 
and  rights  of  the  church,  to  apply  this  principle  in  its  full  extent.  B» 
made  a  diflterence*  between  unbelievers  and  those  who  fell  away  fiom 
the  faith ;  tiiough  in  reality  the  difference  was  only  outward ;  yet  to 
the  latter,  he  applied  the  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  against  blas- 
phemers. He  sharply  reproved  the  Bulgarians  for  then*  unjust  and 
cruel  conduct  towards  the  abovementioned  Greek  priest.  He  uDde^ 
took  his  defence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  adopted  that  fiction  from 

>  See  Anastas.  Pracfalio  ad  Concil.  Con-  •  At  the  dose  of  his  letter  he  »peakB  of 

itpntinop.  IV.  Harduin.  Concil.  T.  V.  p.  the  ftttonu  episcopns. 

757,  respecting  the  Bulgarian  prince  ido*  *  L.  c,  c  17.                                *   nan 

neos  institatores  expetiit  et  acccpit,  Pan-  *  L.  c.  c.  41.    Omne,  q«od  ex  TOto  nou 

liim  scilicet  Fopaloniensem  et  Foxmosum  est,  bonum  eiiae  non  potest 

Fortuensem.  •  L.  c  c.  IS. 
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jttous  motiyes,  and  wilii  the  hope  of  saving  many  wLoee  confidence  he 
eonld  not  otherwise  have  gained ;  and  even  if  he  deserved  to  be  pni^ 
ished,  banishment  from  the  conntrj  would  have  been  sofficient  in  his 
case.^  The  pope  was  consulted  respecting  the  bearing  of  the  cross, 
which  he  exj^ained,^  as  meaning  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  or  com- 
pasffion  to  our  neighbor ;  for  it  was  our  Lord's  command  that  we  should 
bear  the  cross  in  our  hearts.  But  men  ought  also  to  bear  it  on  thei^ 
bodies,  so  as  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  duty  to  bear  it  in  the 
heart.  In  answer  to  the  question  on  what  festival  days  men  ought  to 
rest  from  bodily  labor,  he  was  not  Satisfied  with  barely  naming  the 
days,  but  took  tibis  opportunity  to  instruct  the  Bulgarians  with  regard 
to  the  design  of  festivals  and  of  resting  from  labor  on  such  days.' 
Men,  he  said,  were  bound  to  rest  from  their  labors  on  festival  days,-  in 
order  to  have  more  leisure  to  attend  church,  to  occupy  themselves 
with  prayer,  with  spiritual  songs  and  with  the  divine  word,  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  saints,  and  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  But 
if  a  man  neglected  e}l  thei^e  things,  and  squandered  away  in  idio 
amusements  the  time  taken  from  lawful  occupations,  he  wouM  do  better 
to  labor  on  such  days  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  might  have  some*- 
thing  to  bestow  on  the  needy  and  suffering. 

In  connection  with  all  these  points,  the  pope  was  careful  to  warn 
the  Bulgarians  against  a  superstitious  reliance  on  outward  things,  to 
which  they  were  easily  exposed,  by  reason  of  their  previous  pagan 
notions  and  habits.  They  had  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  in 
times  of  war,  in  case  of  surprise  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  they  were  assembled  in.  the  church  for  prayer,  which  would 
leave  them  no  opportunity  to  finish  >heir  devotions,.  He  told  them 
that  the  devotions  thus  commenced  might  be  finished  in  any  other 
place ;  for  Christians  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place  of 
prayer,  like  the  ancient  Jews  to  Jerusalem.^  They  had  asked'  him, 
whether  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  on  any  day  to  battle ;  to 
which  he  repliea,^  that  in  the'  pmrsuit  of  their  lawful  business,  men 
were  not  restricted  to  particular  days,  save  only  (sudden  emergencies 
excepted)  the  festivals  he  had  mentioned,  which  "were  reverenced  by 
all  Christians;  —  not  as  though  it  were  wrong  to  do  things  lawful 
even  on  those  days  ;  for  men  should  not  rest  their  hopes  on  particular 
times  and  seasons,  or  expect  to  derive  help  from  them,  but  only  on 
the  living  God.  Rather,  on  these  festivals  they  should  be  more  dili- 
gent in  prayer,  except  prevented  by  some  unavoidable  necessity.  So, 
in  answer  to  a  Uke  question  respecting  the  times  for  ifasting,  he  said  :^ 
A.11  wars  and  contentions  came  from  the  temptations  of  the  great 
adversary ;  hence  they  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  not  only  in 
times  of  fasting,  but  dways.  Bi^t  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  men 
are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  war,  in  defence  of  their  country  or  of 
its  laws,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  improper  to  lay  aside  these  preparar 
tions,  even  in  times  of  fasting ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  tempting  God, 

>  L.  c.  c  14—17.  *  L.  c  c.  74. 

«  L.  c.  c.  7.  »  L.  c  c  34. 

*L.cc.n.  'He-cifi, 
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by  neglecting-  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power,  for  our  own  good  and 
that  of  others,  or  for  preventing  any  injury  which  might  be  done  to 
reli^on.     Having  explained  to  them,^  that  with  the  baptismal  tow 
they  renounced  all   arts    of  divination  and    sorcery,  and  all  that 
superstitious  observance  of  days  and  hours,  to  which  they  had  io/t- 
merly  been  accustomed  to  resort,  in  preparing  for  war,  he  wrote  them, 
that  the  preparation  for  fighting  a  battle  on  the  side  of  religion  should 
consist  in  repairing  to  the  church,  offering  up  prayer,  celeJbrating  the 
mass,  forgiving  those  who  had  injured  them,  opening  the  prisons  and 
setting  the  prisoners  free,  restoring  freedom  to  the  slaves,  especiallj 
to  the  sick  and  the  feeble,  and  distributing  alms  to  the  needy.    The 
pope^  it  is  true,  darefully  avoided  intermeddling  with  the  civil  legisla- 
tion of  the  country  y  but  he  took  every  opportunity  to  remonstrate 
against  the  barbarous  severity  which  prevailed  in  the  existmg  code  of 
laws.     He  objected  to  the  frequent  employment  of  the  punishment  of 
death,  reconunending  the  greater  mildness  which  Christianity  enjoms.* 
I'ar  be  it  —  says  he  to  them  in  this  connection  —  that  after  having 
conie  to  the  knowledge  of  so  merciful  a  God  and  Saviour,  they  should 
still  ,proceed  to  indulge  in  the  same  severity  as  before  in  the  adnun- 
istration  of  justice.     Bather  ought  they  now  to  be  as  much  inclined 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  others,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  take 
them.     ^'  As  the  apostle  Paul,  who  once  breathed  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  ready,  after  he  had 
obtained  mercy,  to  be  banished  or  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  brethren, 
so  should  they  also,  after  having  been  called  by  God's  election,  and 
illuminated  by  his  light,  not  only  no  longer  thirst,  as  before,  after  the 
sheddmg  of  blood,  but  seek,  on  every  occasioii,  to  restore  life  to  all, 
and  as  well  the  life  of  the  body  as  that  of  the  soul.     And  ance  Christ 
has  restored  you  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life,  so  ought  you  to 
seek  to  deliver  from  the  ruin  of  death  not  only  the  innocent  but  the 
guilty."     The  pope  earnestly  protested  agsdnst  the  employment  of 
the  rack,  which  was  commonly  resorted  to  by  the  Bulgarians,  for  the 
conviction  of  such  as  were  accused  of  theft.s    This  mode  of  proce- 
dure, he  writes  to  them,  is  against  all  law,  both  human  and  divine. 
"  And  suppose  you  fail,  by  all  the  tortures  you  employ,  to  extort  from 
the  accused  a  confession  of  guilt,  must  you  not  then,  at  least,  feel 
ashamed  of  yourselves,  and  perceive  the  godless  manner  in  which  you 
administer  justice  ?    Again ;   suppose  a  man  forced  by  torture  to 
confess  himself  guilty  of  a  crime  which  he  never  conmiitted,  will  not 
the  guilt  fall  on  the  one  who  compelled  him  to  make  the  false  con- 
fession ?     Detest,  then,  with  your  whole  heart,  that  which  you  have 
hitherto  been '  accustomed  to  do  in  your  ignorance.'*    He  exhorted 
them  to  be  just  and  gentle  in  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  to 
keep  constantly  before  their  minds  those  passages  of  the  New  Tester 
ment,  which  taught  them  that  they  had  one  and  the  same  Master  in 

>  L.  c  c*  35.  verberibn*  tandat  ct  aliifl  stimnlis  ferre^ 

*  L.  c.  c.  25.  donee  veritatem  depromat,  ipsw*  ***^ 

*L.  c.  c  86:  quod  judex  caput  ejus    pungat 
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heaven,  OoL  iv.  and  Ephefs.  JY.^  The  pope  had  been  asked  how  it  waa 
proper  to  treat  freemen^  apprehended  m  the  act  of  fleemg  irom  theur 
country.^  To  this  he  answered,  first,  that  thej  should  treat  them 
according  to  the  existing  laws.  But  he  added,  that  niany  holy  men, 
as  Abraham,  had  left  their  native  country,  without  being  considered,, 
Ibr  this  reason  alone,  as  having  done  anything  criminal.  He  who 
cannot  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  is  not  a  freeman.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  Bulgarians,  in  the  spirit  of  oriental  despotism,  to 
allow  no  person  to  sit  and  eat  at  the^  same  table  with  the  king,  not 
even  his  own  '^ife ;  while  his  nobles  were  obliged  to  sit  at  a  distance, 
<»i  separate  stools,  and  eat  from  the  ground.  The  pope  having  been 
requested  to  give  his  commands,  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  this 
custoim,  replied,  that  although  thi^  practice  must  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  good  manners,  yet  as  it  stood  in  no  direct  contradiction  to 
right  faith,  he  had  no  commands  to  give  on  the  subject ;  he  only 
exhorted  and  advised  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Christian  princes, 
and  dismiss  all  idle  and  arrogant  pretensions.  Christjian  princes,  he 
said,  paid  respect  to  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospel,  Learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  Ancient  kings,  many  of 
whom  were  deemed  worthy  of  holding  conmiunion  with  the  saints,  ate 
with  their  friends,  nay  even  with  their  servants.  Nay,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  Saviour  ate  not  ohly  with  hirf  servants 
and  friends,  the  apostles,  but  also  with  publicans  and  sinners.' 

Though  in  other  respects  the  pope  endeavored,  by  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  to  infuse  a  better  influence  into  the  social  institutions 
of  this  rude  people,  yet  he  knew  how  to  keep  distinct  and  separate 
from  each  other  the  principles  of  civil,  and  of  religious,  ecclesiastical 
legislation.  He  recognized  the  freedom  which  should  be  fenjoyed  by 
every  nation  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  to  shape  and  foshioni  ite 
laws  and  social  institutions,  according  to  its  own  individuality  of 
character,  subject  only  to  the  demands  of  Christianity.  Although 
many  opportunities  were  offered  him,  by  the  questions  which  the  Bul- 
garians proposed,  to  determine  matters  pertaining  to  secular  relations, 
yet  he  never  availed  hiiikself  of  them,  unless  led  to  do  so  by  imme- 
diate interests  of  Christianity.  When  asked,^  for  example,  whether 
they  ought,  as  before,  to  ^ve  gold,  silver,  oxen,  horses,  etc.,  as  dow- 
ries to  their  wives,  he  answered .;  that,  they  might  be  allowed  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  everything  else  not  sinfrd,  which  it  had  been  their 
cusixmi  to  do  before  their  baptism.  Peter  had  been  a  fisherman,  and 
Matthew  a  toU-gatherer ;  after  they  were  converted,  Peter  returned 
to  his  nets,  but  Matthew  did  not  return  to  his  former  employment  as 
a  toU-gatherer.  And  as  they  had  asked  him  about  the  propriety  of  their 
dress,  he  said  :^  "  We  require  no  alteration  of  your  outward  garb, 
but  only  the  change .  of  your  inward  man  ;  —  that  ye  put  on  Christ ; 
aa  the  apostle  says  of  all  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  that 
they  have  put  on  Christ,     We  inquire  about  nothmg,  except  whether  ye 

»  L.  c.  c.  21.  *  li.  c.  c  49. 

*  L.  c,  c  20:  *  L.  c  c  69. 

»  L.  c.  c.  42. 
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increase  in  fuUi  and  in  good  works."  The  cautious  pradence  of  Ae 
pope,  on  all  matters  of  itus  sort,  is  shown  by  his  answer  when  solicited 
to  give  them  a  coUection  of  civil  laws.  He  said  that  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  send  them  such  books^  as  might  serve  their  purpose  in 
this  respect  for  the  present^  were  he  sure  that  there  were  any  among 
'  them,  who  would  be  able  to  interpret  and  expound  them.^  And,  &r 
this  reason,  his  delegates  were  charged  not  to  leave  behind  them  any 
of  the  books  of  this  description,  which  they  had  taken  along  with 
them,  lest  mischievous  consequences  might  arise  ^  either  from  wrong 
interpretations  or  from  falsifications  of  the  text. 

On.  another  point,  however,  the  pope  was  prevented,  by  his  church 
prejudices,  or  his  misunderstanding  of  the  Scriptures,  from  attempting 
to  conciliate  the  spontaneous  feelings  of  nature  with-  those  of  the 
Christian.  The  Bulgarians  had  inquired  of  him  concerning  the  fate 
pf  their  ancestors,  who  had  died  without  the  faitli.  He  answered,' 
that  for  them  they  ought  not  to  pray  ;  adducing  in  proof  the  passage 
in  1  John  5;  16,  respecting  the  sin  which  is  unto  death.  Moreover, 
as  the  interest  which  he  took  in  his  idea  of  the  papacy  actuated  him 
no  less  than  his  interest  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  —  the  two 
being  inseparably  connected  together  in  his  mind  —  he  could  not 
forbear  inculcating  it  on  the  prince  as  an  important  principle,  that 
though  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  bishops  over  the  new  church, 
yet.  these  should  be  held  bound,  in  all  dubious  and  weighty  concerns,  to 
ask  comicil.of  the  apostolic  chair.^ 

From  these  transactions  of  pope  Nicholas  with  the  Bulgarians,  it 
must  appear  quite  evident,  that  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  provide 
for  their  religious  wants,  than  a  Greek  patriarch  had  proved  to  be. 
Yet  the  Bulgarians  still  continued  to  waver,  according  to  the  sway  of 
their  political  interests,  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  church,  till 
finally  they  decided  once  more  wholly  in  favor  of  the  first.  The 
Greece  emperor,  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense,  to  bring  about  this  result ;  and  at  len^h  it  was  so  arranged, 
ttiat  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  Greek  bishops,  chosen  from  among  the 
monks,  were  admitted  into  the  country,  and  set  over  the  Bulgarian 
church.^ 

The  conversion  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  Greek  empire,  was 
brought  about  chiefiy  through  the  exertions  of  two  men  from  Constantly 
nople,  Constantino  a  monk,^  called  a  Philosopher,  or,  according  to 
his  ecclesiastical  name,  Cyrillus,and  hisbroUier  Methodius;  the  latter 
being  probably  iiie  same  person,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  m 

>  L.  c  c.  13.  •  Anastaains,  in  his  preface  to  the  foarth 

"  L.  c.  c.  88.  general  council  of  Constantinople,  wtiow 

'  Semper  in  rebus  dabiis  et  ncgotiis  ma-  him  as  a  friend  of  the  learned  ^j^^ 

)oribu9  8e<km  totins  ecciesiae  more  con-  and  a  zealous  defender  of  church  ortno- 

anient  aposiolicum.  doxy,  —  Constantinus   philosophus  mw- 

*  Constuiitin.  PorphyrogenitLife  ofMa-  nae  sanctitatis  vir.     Harduin.  ^^^^^ ^ 

ce^,  considering   the  .subject   from  the  V.  p.  752.    The  title  "  philosoplier   ww 

standing-joiiit  of  the  system  of  doctrine  given  to  him,  either  on  .*^'^?""*^||^ 

taught  in  the  Greek  church,  represents  the  learned  education,  or  of  his  distiugias 

matter  as  if  the  Bulgarians  were  now,  for  eminence  as  a  monk, 
the  first  time,  rightly  instruct^  in  Chris- 
tianity.    bee  ^  95. 
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connection  with  Bulgaria.!  When  the  Chazars,  a  powerful  trihe,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  where  Jews  and  Mohammedans 
were  seeking  to  make  proseljrtes,  sent  an  embassy  to  thd  Greek  em- 
peror l£chael,  requesting  him  to  provide  for  them  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  abovementioned  Cynll  was  despatched  on  this  mission. 
A  part  of  the  people  embraced  Chrisdanitj ;  jet,  as  late  as  the  tenth 
century,  they  were  still  divided  between  pagans,  who  constituted  the 
minority,  and  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians.* 

Cyrill,  who  was  afterwards  assisted  by  his  brother  Methodius,  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  his  labors  from  this  people  to  other  pagan 
tribes. 

The  Slavonian  nation  of  the  Moravians  had  been  made  subject  to 
the  Frankish  empire  by  Charlemagne  ;  and  by  this  connection,  Chris- 


*  It  U  to  be  lamented,  that  the  accoants 
we  have  of  these  two  remarkable  men  are 
80  meagre  and  nnaathentic.  The  oldest, 
in  the  Actis  «anct.  f.  19,  at  the  9th  of 
March. 

Some  time  after  this  section  was  print- 
ed, I  succeeded  in  obtaining,  througn  the 
particular  kindness  of  H.  Kopitar,  of  Vi- 
enna, a  copy  of  a  rare  work,  of  which  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself  be- 
fore—  the  Greek  biography  of  Clement, 
archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  composed  by  his 
scholar  the  archbishop  Thcophylact,  and 
published  from  a  manuscript  belpnging 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Maum,  in  A&ce- 
donia,  htiffraai^  ^KfiSpoaiov  UpmofioKov 
Tov  lla/nrepeiJC',  together  with  a  tract  bv 
Nicephoru8Calli8tU8,a<j/3'(18p2).  Though 
this  biography  is  an  authority  of  no  great 
weight,  in  what  it  reports  concerning  the 
fortunes  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius,  and  the 
history  of  the  Moravian .  church,  yet  the 
accounts  it  contains  respecting  the  labors 
of  Clement  in  Bulgaria,  bear  marks  of 
special  accuracy  and  truth.  We  are  ena- 
bled by  means  of  them,  to  f9rm  a  nearer 
acquamtanee  with  those  missionaries,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  instruction  and  culture 
of 'a  rude  people;  and  the  spirit  of  Metho- 
dius is  seen  in  his  school,  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous point  of  light  We  could  wish 
that,  in  some  one  of  the  Slavonian  lan- 
gtiages,  sources  may  yet  be  found  to  fur- 
nish still  more  contributions  to  the  history 
of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is  said  here, 
that  when  Clement,  with  other  scholars  of 
Methodius,  were  driven,  after  his  death, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Latin  and 
German  party,  out  of  Moravia,  they  re- 
paired to  Bulgaria,  and  were  received  by 
the  prince  Bogoris  (Bopca^c,  as  he  is  here 
called),  with  the  grea^r  joy,  because  this 
coantry  stood  in  great  Keed  of  teachers. 
The  author  of  this  writing,  who  represents 
himself  as  a  Bulgarian,  describes,  with  en- 
thusiastic love  for  his  teacher  Clement, 
the  zealous  activity  of  the  latter  in  every- 
thing which  cDold  advance  the  improve- 


ment of  the  people  and  the  country.  He 
had  chosen  out  for  himself  a  band  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  ^oung  men,  on 
whose  Christian  instruction  he  bestowed 
his  particular  attention,  and  from  among 
whom  he  endeavored  to  train  up  teachers 
for  the  rest'  He  took  pains  to  instruct  the 
very  children  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
to  make  them  understand  what  they  read. 
He  was  never  idle — says  his  biographer 
-^sometimes  he  undertook  to  do  two 
things  at  once,  —  he  wro^e,  and  at  the 
same  time  taught  the  children.  As  the 
Bulgarian  priests  were  too  ignorant,  to 
instruct  the  people  by  pleaching,  as  they 
had  no  homilies  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  could  not  understand  Greek,  he 
composed  in  the  Bulgarian  tongue  a  series 
of  simple  discourses,  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rude  people,  for  all  the  festivals 
of  the  year  (Aoyovf  olovc  foj  dio^evyeiv 
ft^  6k  Tdv  if?,i^iC)TaTov  h  BovXyapoi^).  A^ 
no  trees  or  herbs  were  to  be  found  in  Bul- 
gf^ria,  save  the  wild  growth  of  the  forests 
and  the  fields,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  he 
procured  from  the  Greek  empire  fruit-trees 
of  every  sort,  and  improved  the  wild  trees 
by  ingrafting.  To  excite  a  taste  among 
the  Bulgarians  for  the  arts  of  cultivat^ 
life,  he  caused  beautiful  churches  to  be 
built,  and  sought  by  this  means  also  to 
chain  their  affections  to  the  house  and 
worship  of  God.  First  a  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  city  of  Achrida,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  his  labors;  then  an  episcopal 
residence  was  erected  for  him  at  Drem- 
britza,  or  Belitza,  the  first  detemiinate 
episcopal,  see  in  this  country.  He  died  in 
the  year  6424,  according  to  the  Byzantine 
era  of  the  worid,  therefore  in  the  year  916. 
*  So  relates  Achmed  Ibn  Foszlani,  who 
travelled  as  an  ambassador  of  the  caliphs 
thorugh  their  country,  in  the  year  921. 
Their  king,  at  that  time,  was  a  Jew.  Se6 
the  Essay  of  Frahn,  in  the  Memoires  de 
TAcadfemie  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Tom.  VIL 
1820.  p.  590. 
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tiaiiity  found  its  "we^j  to  many  parts  of  the  tribe.  The  active  spha^e 
of  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzbtirg,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had  ^yen  the 
direction  of  a  mission  among  these  Slavonian  tribes,^  as  alao  of  his  buo- 
cessors,  had  been  extended  to  these  parts ;  and  the  newlj  founded 
churches  in  the  present  provinces  of  Carintixia,  Steiermark  and  Hun- 
gary, were  reckoned  as  belongmg  partly  to  the  see  of  Salzburg,  partly 
to  that  of  the  archbishops  of  Lorch.  Thus  the  princes  Moymar  and 
Privinna,  who  stood  in  connection  with  the  German  empire,  appear  un- 
der the  character  of  Christian  princes.  The  latter  of  these  resided  at 
Mosburg  on  the  lake  of  Flatten  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Salawar), 
and  had  founded  in  that  place  a  Christian  church.^  But  the  MoraYian 
nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism ;  and  its  ruler,  Ba- 
dislav  or  Rastices,  formed  an  alliance,  from  motives  of  political  mterest, 
*with  tiie  Greek  empire.  This  furnished  the  occasion  on  account  of 
which  the  two  brothers,  already  mentioned,  came  to  be  sent  to  him  as 
teachers  of  Christianity.  That  which  distinguishes  Cyrill  from  aU  ttie 
other  missionaries  of  this  period  is  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the 
prejudice,  which  represented  the  languages  of  the  rude  nations  as  too 
profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  fjx)m  any  toil  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  Ian- 

rge  of  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  Accordingly  he  resided 
a  long  time  at  Chersonesus  in  order  to  learn  the  language  of  ihe 
Chazars  f  and  in  like  manner  he  mastered  the  Slavonian  tongue,  when 
he  was  called  to  teach  among  Slavonian  nations..  Op  this  occasion,  he 
invented  for  it  an  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  language.  He  also  made  use  of  it  for  liturgical  purposes:  —  so 
much  greater  interest  did  he  feel  in  enablmg  the  people  to  appropriate 
Christianity  with  a  clear  sense  of  its  import,  than  to  introduce  among 
them  a  bare  ceremonial.  But  when  afterwards  it  so  happened,  that 
the  Moravian  prince,  induced  by  political  changes,  entered  into  a  closer 
connection  with  the  German  empire  and  the  Western  church,  this  step, 
t^ken  at  a  time  when  the  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church- 
es first  broke  out,  was  naturally  followed  by  an  entanglement  of  eccle- 
siastical relations.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  proved  themselves  to  be  men 
who  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  interests  of  Christianity  than  on  those 
of  a  particular  church.  They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  found  no 
difSculty  m  entering  into  an  understanding  with  pope  Hadrian  I.  Cy- 
rill refflgned  bis  office,  and  remained  at  Bome  as  a  monk.^    But  Me* 

^  See  Vol.  m.  p.  82.  count  of  himself  for  using  the  Slavonian 

*  Sec  the  narrative  of  a  Salzbargian  priest  tongae  in  the  litnr^cal  services.  Bnt  it  is 
of  the  year  873.  De  Conversione  Bafoari-  said  he  did  not  arrive  at  Bome  until  after 
ornm  et  Carenthanorum,  in  Freher's  Scrip-  the  death  of  Nicholas  in  868,  when  he  re- 
tores  rcrum  Bohemicarum,  f.  19.  moved  all  scruples  respecting  this  use  w 

'  See  the  oldest  report  in  the  Actis  sanct  the  Slavonian  tongue  from  the  mind  of  his 

f  2.  successor,  pope  Hadrian.     But  these  ac- 

*  This  part  of  the  history,  as  well  as  the  counts  cannot  be  correct;  for  it  is  pWn 
fir3t  negotiations  of  Cyrill  and  Methodius  from  the  letter  of  pope  John  VIII.  to  m»- 
with  the  pope,  is"  enveloped  in  great  obscu-  tho^ius,  that  no  negotiations  had  as  yet 
rity.  Accoi'ding  to  the  later  legends,  though  been  held  on  this  subject;  and  as  in  we 
the  oldest  of  the  above  cited  nairatives  says  letters  written  by  this  pope  to  Moravia,  tm 
nothing  of  the  kind,  Cyrill  vm  summoned  same  remarks,  and  often  expressed  in  the 
to  Bome  by  pope  Nicokus,  to  give  an  ac-  same  language,  occur,  «s  those  said  to  haTV 
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thodius,  after  h^Ting  testified  his  submisaion  to  the  Bomish  church,  aad 
laid  down  an  oral.as  well  as  a  written  confession  of  &ith,  which  satis- 
fied the  pope,  was  consecrated  by  the  latter  archbishop  of  the  Mora- 
vian church.'  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  activity  of  Methodins 
seems  to  hare  been  interrupted  or  checked' by  political  disturbances  in 
the  Moravian  kingdom, — its  wars  with  the  German  empire,  the  oc- 
currences subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Badislav,  and  the  chequered 
fcfftunes  of  his  successor  Zwentibald  or  Swatopluk,  in  870  a^ud  tiie  fol- 
lowing years.  Whether  it  was^  th^at'  the  disturbances  in  Moravia  in- 
duced him  to  take  refuge  in  the  adjacent  Christian  provuices  connected 
with  the  German  empire,  over  which  Ghozil,  the  son  of  Privinna, 
ruled ;  or  that  he  extended  the  circle  of  his  labors  to  these  districts ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  appearance  in  this  field  where  Salzbur^an^ 
priests  were  laboring,  aroused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  G^rmaa' 
clergy.  EGs  attachment  to  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church,  his  hold- 
ing divine  service  in  the  Slavoniaa  tongue,  and  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  he  caused  the  creed  to  be  chanted,  with  regard  to  the  process 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  would  appear  strange  &ad  foreign  to  the 
German  eccledastics  f  while  the  celebration  of  divine  wor^p  in  the 
Slavonian  tongue^  which  was  understood  by  the  people,  would  natu- 
rally be  more  edifying  to  the  people  than  the  same  held  in  the  1k>  them 
unintelligible  Latin  language.  This  displeased  the  German  clergy, 
who  forfeited  their  good  standing  with  the  people,  and  the  Salzbur^an 
arch-priest  who  presided  over  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  this  dis- 
trict, withdrew  for  this  reason  to  Salzburg.^ 

Thus  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  German  clergy  against  the  arch^ 
bishop  Methodius,  reached  the  ear  of  pope  John  YIII.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  infringed  on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg; 

lieen  oraUy  made  by  CyriU  to  pope  Ha^  "Qai  mnltum  tempus  ibi  demoratns  est, 

drian,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Cyrill's  exercens  suum  potestative  officiam,  ricnt 

dJKOime  was  made  up  out  of  these  remarks  illi  injanxit  archepiscopos  suus,  nsquednm 

of  the  pope.    This  was  already  perceived  qnidam  Graecns  Methodins  nomine  noviter 

by  Asseman,  Kalendaria  ecdesiae  univer-  inventis  Slavinis  Uteris  lingnam  Latinam 

sae,  Tom.  IIL  p.  175,  and  by  Dobrowsky  doctrinamqne  Romanam  atqne  literas  anc- 

in  his  historico-critical  Essay  on  Cyrill  and  torabiles  latinas  philosophice  snperdncens.** 

Methodins,  Pragne,  1823,  p.  71.    But  it  is  That  is,  Methodius  despiiies  the  Latin  Lan- 

manifest  from  this  drcnmstance,  how  nn-  i^age  and  doctrine  as  a  philosopher,  — 

certain  the  later  narratives  must  be;  which  jnst  as  complaints  were  af^rwards  made 

are  coonected  with  this  part  of  chiirch  his^  about  the  nova  doctrina  Methodii  philoso- 

tory.                                            '  phL    The  name  philosopher  is  certainly 

^This  may  be  gathered  from  ibe  words  not  applied  to  him  here  as  an  encomium ; 

of  pope  John  to  Methodins,  ep.  90.  sicnt  bnt  to  denote  that  he  was  nnchnrchlike. 

Terois  et  Uteris  te  sanctae  Romanae  eccle-  Bnt   this    name,    Methodius    may   have 

flae  credere  promisistL    Hardnin.  Condi;  brought  with  Mm  from  his  country,  as  his 

T.  YI.  P.  L  p.  61.  brother  Constantine  or  Cyrill  had  done. 

'  The  aversion  felt  towards  Methodins  See  the  continuation  of  the  Jjatin  words  in 

betrays  itself  in  the  report  of  the  above  the  following  nbte. 

mentioned  contemporary  priests,  in  thenar-  '  The  remarkable  words  of  the  above 

latiTe  of  the  Sakbnrgian  |jrie8t,'X>e  con-  mentioned  priest,  who  related  this,  when 

venione  Bojor.  et  Carinth.  where  he  speaks  it  had  jnst  taken  place :  "'  vilescere  fecit 

of  Methodins'  arrival  within  the  province  cnncto  populo  ex  parte  missas  et  evangelia 

of  prince  ChozU,^  and  says  that  tne  arch-  ecclesiasticnmqne  officium  illorum,  qui  hoc 

priest  Richbald,  Who  bad  been  sent  there  latine  celebravemntquod  iUe  ferre  non  to- 

by  the  arcfabiBhop  of  Sakbnig  was  indooed  lens,  sedem  repetiit  ^nyatensem" 
Vy  thai  dreiaiistaa^  to  retUB  home  adrain. 
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he  waa  reproached  mik  employing  a  different  language  from  that  ol 
the  church  in  divine  worship,  and  doubtless  also  with  the  attachment 
which  he  showed  to  the  Greek  church,  and  with  his  deviations  fiom 
the  Bomish  in  many  other  particulars.     Thou^  the  pope  was  disposed 
to  protect  an  archbishop  ordained  at  Rome  in  his  dignity  and  his  rights^ 
where  he  was  dependent  only  on' the  pope  himself,  and  not  to  give  him 
up  as  a  victim  to  the  (German  bishops ;  yet  by  these  accusations,  his 
mind  was  filled  with  misgivings,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  espeeiallv 
at  that  period  of  constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
church.^    For  these  reasons,  bQ  summoned  the  archbishop  Methodic 
to  Bome,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  him  to  hold  mass  in  any  other 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the.  churches  scattered  among  the  different  nations.    Yet  he 
\was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  language  of  the  country,  because  in  the 
117th  Psalm  all  the  people  are  called  upon  to  prlLis^  God,  and  the 
MDOstie  Paul,  Philip.  2:  11,  says  every  tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesos 
Cnrist  is  Lord,  to-  the  glory  of  Grod  the  Father.     IVfethodius  obeyed 
the  call,  and  in  the  year  879  repaired  to  Bome,  accompanied  by  an 
ambassador  of  the  Moravian  prince  Swatopluk  and  by  a  certain  Wh 
chin,  whom  that  prince  wished  to  haVe  ordained  as  bishop  of  Neitra.^ 
Methodius  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  on 
all  the  contested  points.    He  was  completely  satisfied  with  the  expk- 
nation  of  his  doctrinal  views,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  his  accustomed 
form  of  expressmg  the  creed  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.'    Methodius  succeeded  in  convincmg  the  pope  also  that  the  use 
wnich  he  had  hitherto  made  of  the  Slavonian  language  in  dime  vor 
ship  was  in  no  respect  reprehensible,  but  altogether  conducive  to  the 
edification  of  the  people.     The  pope  even  stood  forth  as  his  defender 
on  this  point,  and  wrote  as  follows  to  the  M<»i^vian  prince  :*  "  The  al- 
phabet invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Constantine,*  to  the  end  that 

'  The  pope  was  informed^  that  the  Mora-  of  controversy.    The  pope  says  of  it  in  hn 

▼ianii  had  fallen  into  doubts  respecting  the  letter  to  the  Moravian  princes,  ep.  10^: 

trae  fiiith ;  and  he  exhorts  them  (see  the  "'  Igitor  hnnc  Methodium  venerabilem  aren* 

letter  ad  Tuventarum  de  Marauna,  ep.  89)  episcopnm  vestrnm  interrogavimus  conim 

to  adhere  firmly  in  all  tfiings  to  the  faith  positis  fratribus  nostris  cpisoopis,  si  ortho- 

of  the  Romish  church.    We  may  doubtless  doxae  fidei  symbolum  ita  crederct  et  inter 

infer  from  this,  that  a  suspicion  had  enter-  sacra   misaamm   solennia   caneret,  aeau 

ed  the  mind  of  the  pope  that  the  Moravians  sanctam  Romanam  ecclesiam  teiiere  et  tt 

were  inclined  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sanctis  sex  nniversalibus  synodis  a  sMid» 

Greek  church.    He  says,  in  fact,  concern*  patribus    secundum    evangelicam  ChriJO 

log  Methodius,  quia  aliter  docet,  quam  co-  bei  nostri  auctoritatem  promaigatom  est 

ram  sede  apostolica  se  credere  verbis  et  atque  traditum  constat.    lUe  aatem  pro- 

liteiis  professus  est,  valde  miramur.    This  fessns  est,  se  juxta  evangelicam  et  sposlo- 

prittoe  Tnventar  must  have  belonged  to  a  licam  doctrinam  sicnti  sancta  Romana  m^ 

BlATonian  tribe  converted  long  before  this  desia  docet  et  a  patribus  traditum  est,  Ce- 

time;  for  the  pope  speaks  as  if  his  ances-  nere  et  psallere."    This  ba«  r^<^^ 

tors  had  received  the  .Christian  doctrine  the  retaining  of  the  creed  in  the  ]||^^ 

from  the  preceding  popes.    Dobrowsky  in  ancient  form  which  was  conformable  to  iM 

lua  work,  Moravian  legends  concerning  *Cy-  evangeUca  Christi  auctoritas,  the  wonUw 

rill  and  Methodius,  Prague,  1826,  p.  60,  ex-  Christ,  John  16:  26.     See  more  on  tan 

piesees  the  conjecture  that  Marauna  was  point  under  the  hiatoiy  of  controversie*- 

■the  city  Morawa,  situated  near  the  extreme  *  £p.  107.                                     ,j^ 

limits  of  Pannonia.  •  This  expresston  desenres  no|£f  v*T 

'  Ecdesia  Nitrensis.  ims  a  QmtUtnUno  quodam  pkmepMt^ 

*  It  is  clear,  that  this  had  been  a  subject  tas."    Thus  it  la  cntftoniuy  to  spett  ff  " 
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Grod's  praise  may  dtilj-sound  forth  in  it,  we  ri^tly  commend ;  and  wd 
order  that  in  this  ]angaage  the  messages  and  works  of  oar  Lord  Ghrist 
be  declared ;  for  we  are  exhorted  hj  Holj  Scripture  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  alone,  but  in  aU  tongues  and  nations,  Ps* 
ezvii.  and  Philip,  ii.  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holj  Ghost,  pro- 
claimed in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  Ch>d.  And  the  apc^e 
Paul  exhorts  us,  1  Cor.  ziv,  that  speaking  in  tongues  we  should  edify 
the  church.  It  stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith,  to 
^ebrate  the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  gospel  or  lessons  fin>m 
the  Scriptures  properly  traodated  into  it,  or  to  rehearse  any  of  the 
church  hymns  in  the  same  (aut  alia  horarum  officia  omnia  psallere) ; 
fiur  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  ti\e  lliree  principal  languages,  created 
the  others  also  for  his  own  glory.  Only  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
greater  solemnity,  that  in  all  the  Moravian  churchea  the  gospel  should 
in  the  first  place  be.  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated  in  the 
Slavonian  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  people."^ 

The  pope  consecrated  the  before  named  Wichin  bishop  of  N^tra, 
and  directed  that,  at  some  future  time,  another  priest  or  deacon  of  the 
Moravians  shoiold  be  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  ordained  to 
the  episcopal  office ;  so  that  the  archbishop  together  with  thes^  two 
Buffirt^gan  bishops  could  afterwards  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  con- 
secrate such  bishops  as  might  be  needed  for  the  new  church.  In  880^ 
Methodius  returned  home  to  his  dioqese.  The  pope  recommended  hini, 
in  emphatic  terms,  to  his  sovereign,  whose  prejudices  no  doubt  had 
already  been  excited  against  him.  The  pope  also  confirmed  him*  as 
independent  archbishop  of  the  new  church,  responsible  to  no  other  per- 
son than  himself  for  his  administration  of  that  church,^  which  was 
doubtless  intended  to  shield  him  against  the  attacks  he  had  to  endure 
from  the  German  prelates. 

But  Methodius  could  not  fail  to  be  involved,  on  his  return,  in  new 
disputes  with  the  German  bishops  and  clergy ;  for  these  latter  would 
not  consent  that  the  Moravians,  who  had  been  djependent  on  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  on  the  German  church,  and  received  the  first  seeds 
of  Christianity  from  German  bishops,  should  now  fi)rm  an  independent 
Qhurch  upder  their  own  archbishop,  and  that  a  district  should  be  withr 
drawn  from  the  diocese  of  a  German  prelate  which  had  once  belonged 
to  it.3    Added  to  this,  was  the  particular  aversion  of  the  Germans  to 

nan,  of  whom  little  is  known.    How  is  it  magis  andire,  praecii»miu,  nt  Latind  mis- 

coooeivable  that,  if  the  pope  knew  this  sanun  tibi  solemnia  oelebientor.''  PaihiqM 

Constantine  to  be  the  brother  of  Methodins,  the  solemnity  of  the  mass,  when  celebrated 

if  this  Constantine  had  been  in  the  office  in  a  sacred  langnage,  had  been  mcne  agree* 

of  his  predecessors  recpgnized  by  the  pope^  able  to  the  Moravian  princes, 

tf  he  had  died  as  a  monk  at  Rome,  the  pope  *  Nam  popnlns ;  Domini  illi  eommlMM 

ihonld  have  so  expressed  himself  concern-  est  et  pro  aolmabiis  eorom  hie  redditnnn 

ing  him ;  especially  since  it  must  have  hem  est  rationem. 

pleasing  to  him  to  rocommend  the  alphabet  '  This  mode  of  viewing  Ae  matter  is 

partifialarly  on  account  of  its  inventor,  a  presented  in  the  complaints,  which  Theei* 

Iioly  monk,  a  man  who  had  died  in  trae  mar,  archbishop  of  Saltborg,  with  his  sn^ 

snbmission  to  St  Peter's  drareh.at  Bome,  fragans,  ofiered  in  the  year  900  to  pope 

the  fonnder  of  the  Moravian  church.         .  John  IX.    Hardoin.  Condi.  T.  VI.  F.  I. 

^  To  this  the  pope  adds :  '^  et  si  tibi  et  jii*  p.  196.  Tem  81avinonim,xitti8  Moravi  di« 


didbos  tnis  placet  tfuflsas  Lalma  liogaa   enntor,  qoM  r^gibu  noetris  et  popnlo  ao^ 
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aa  archbishop  coming  from  the  Greek  chnreh,  and  fheir  blind  faioatical 
zed  against  the  peciSJiarities  of  that  church,  after  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  churches  ^  had  once  become  publicly  expressed.  Be- 
fore this  time,  the  German  clergy  seem  to  have  acquired  some  influ- 
ence over  the  Moravian  prince,  which  influence  was  now  increased  by 
the  change  of  political  relations,  the  close  alliance  of  Swatopluk  with 
duke  Amolph  of  Garinthia,  afterwards  emperor.  Hence  arose  more 
serious  misunderstandings  between  Methodius  and  his  sovereign.'  The 
bishop  Wichin,  who  should  have  acted  as  his  subordinate,  attached 
himself  to  the  German  party,  and  appeared  as  his  opponent.  It 
should  seem,  that  he  affected  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  directed  by 
the  pope  to  keep  a  watch  over  Methodius  and  see  that  •  he  remained 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Latin  church,  attempting  to  do  nothing  in 
contradiction  to  them.  And  he  seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
this,  to  mjure  the  archbishop  in  various  ways.^    Even  Swatopluk  ap> 


trOf  nobis  qnoqne  cam  hobitatoribas  sais 
sabacta  fuerat  tain  in.  caitu  Chi:istianae  re- 
ligionifl,  quam  in  tribnto  sabstantiae  secu- 
I^ris,  qnia  exinde  primum  imbad  et  ex  pa- 
eanis  Christiani  sunt  facd.  Archbishop 
Methodias  is  passed  over  in  silence  in  this 
letter,  as  if  no  such  man  had  ever  existed, 
fpd  only  the  bishop  Wichin,  ordained  at 
Borne,  is  mentjoned.  and  he  as  one  who 
had  been  ordained  for  a  country  then  for 
the  first  time  subdued  by  the  Morarian 
princes,  and  then  for  the  first  dme  made 
acquainted- with  ChristianitT  by  means  of 
the  Moravians  (a  country  tnerefore  whose 
case  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
MoniTians,  who  had  before  this  been  con- 
retted  by  missionaries  from  Germany  I .  By 
the  appointment  of  this  bishop,  the  mter- 
csts  of  the  German  church  Were  not  endan- 
gered. 

^  See  on  a  future  page. 

^  The  old  legends,  which  speak  of  the 
misunderstanding  between  the  two,  of  the 
excommunicadon  which  Methodius  pro- 
nounced on  the  prince,  of  his  journey  to 
Rome  and  his  recall,  deserve  bat  little  cre- 
dence, owing  to  their  character  in  other  re- 
spects, and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  all  connecdon  In  the  narradves. 
Besides,  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding 
is  still  left  in  uncertaintr.  3ut  by  oom- 
fMuring  die  documents  already  dted,  and 
die  consolatory  letter  of  the  pope  to  Me- 
thodius, presendy  to  be  mendoned,  and  by 
considenng  the  fact  that'  Methodius  soon 
disappears  from  the  page  of  history,  we 
may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  these  accounts.  In  the  narradve,  not 
nam  before  me,  of  the  life  of  the  Bulgarian 
archbishop  Clement,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Methodius,  written  at  a  much 
later  period,  from  which  a  fragment  was 
lltst  published  by  Leo  Alladus,  and  which 
mt  poblished  complete  at  Yieiuia  in  IdOS, 


the  true  cause  of  the  quarrel  is  correcdv 
stated  by  a  sealoos  adherent  of  the  Greek 
church,  as  having  been  the  aversion  of  the 
German  clergy  to  that  church.  See  the 
passages  drawn  fronl  diis  wridng  by  Do- 
Dfowsky,  in  the  essay  already  referred  to, 
Cyrill  and  Mcdiodius.  P.  1 15. 

According  to  the  account  in  the  above 
cited  biography  of  Clemenl^  Mediodiiis 
died  in  Moravia,  having  administered  the 
archicpiscopal  office  24  years ;  sod  it  was 
not  undl  aixer  his  death,  that  the  Ftankish 
or  German  party  o|)tained  the  sflcendancy, 
and  induced  Swatopluk  to  persecute  those 
who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
church.  Methodius  had  fixed  upon  one  of 
his  scholars,  Gorasd,  a  Moravian  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Slavonian 
language, for  his  successor;  but  thispetson 
was  supplanted  by  bishop  Wichin  (^txpl' 
ffof),  with  whom  Methodios  himself  hid 
n>any  contests,  and  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  German  party.  The  schoUurs  of 
Methodius,  among  whom  Gorasd,  Cleines^ 
Naum,  Angelarins  and  Sabbas,  are  mea- 
doned  as  the  most  disdnguished,  were  ex- 
pelled the  country.  The  author  of  thid 
wridng  complains  of  die  ili-treataent 
which  they  suffered  from  the  German  aol- 
diers  :Ne/<irCoi  (Slavonian  name  for  the 
Germans)  ^v^ei  rd  aviifupw  ixovr^C- 

'  We  infer  diis  from  die  &ct  that  the 
pope,  in  his  letter  to  Methodius,  deemed  it 
necessaiy  to  assure  him,  that  he  had  nercr 
given  any  such  commission'  to  that  bishop 
iwfao  certainly  can  be  no  other  tban^ 
Wichin  also  named  in  the  Life  of  arcb- 
bishop  Clement),  nor  bonnd  him  by  oath  to 
an^  supervision  of  that  nature.  NeqM 
episoopo  illi  palam  vel  secreto  aliod  iaden- 
dum  injunximns  et  alind  a  te  perMiendsA 
decrevimus,  qnanto  minns  credenoiim  ea, 
nt  sacramentum  ab  eodem  ^P^'^P^'J^ 
egerimhs,  qnem  aalfeem  levi  sennone  foper 
hoc  n^gotio  alloeati  son  fdmns. 
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pealed  to  a  letter  of  the  pope ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  misconstruecl 
ike  language  of  the  letter  above  cited,  or  that  he  pretended  to  have 
received  another. •  Methodius  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter;! 
and  when  his  adversaries  appealed  to  those  plenary  powers  which  they 
had  received  from  the  pope,  he  began  doubtless  to  feel  perplexed  about 
this.  He  reported  to  the  pope  the  whole  matter ;  and  begged  for  pop- 
mission  to  appear  himself  once  more  in  his  presence.  John  VIII. 
granted  him  his  request ;  and  was  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  hearing 
both  sides.  Meantime,  he  endeavored  to  assure  him,  by  a  ftiendly 
letter,^  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  him ;  3  and  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  the  work  which  he  had  begun,  in  the 
confidence  that  if  God  was  for  him,  no  man  could  prevail  against  him. 
Methodius  availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  him  by  the  pope. 
In  881,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  from  that  time  he  disappears  from  the 
records  of  history ;  whether  it  was,  that  he  soon  after  died,  or  that 
the  party  so  hostile  to  him  in  Moravia  did  not  permit  him  again  to  en- 
ter lus  field  of  labor  in  that  country.  The  German  bishops  contmued 
slill  to  oppose  the  founding  of  an  independent  Moravian  archbishopric,^ 
till  the  Moravian  kingdom  was  dissolved,  and  became  a  prey  to  the 
Germans,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians. 

By  occasion  of  the  plitical  dependence  of  Bohemia  on  the  Mora- 
vian kingdom,  at  the  tune  when  Methodius  was  laboring  in  the  latter 
country,  duke  Borziwoi  of  Bohemia  became  acquainted  with  Chris* 
tianity  at  the  court  of  his  liege-lord,  and  was  baptized.^  For  a  Ions 
time,  however,  the  contest  was  maintained  between  Christianity  ahd 
paganism  in  the  afterwards  independent  kingdom  of  Bohemia.    Bora- 


*  As  the  pope  says  in  his  letter:  Quid- 
quid  enormiter  adversum  te  est  oommU- 
tain,  quidquid  jam  dictas  episoopns  contra 
Strom  ministeriam  in  te  exercnit" 

'  £p.  268.  Mansi  Condi.  T.  XVL  f.  199. 
'  "  Ideo  cesset  i^ta  dabietas,"  he  writes 
to  Sim. 

*  See  the  above  mentioned  letter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Salzbui^  to  pope  John  IX, 
and  tlie  letter,  written  in  the  like  spirit,  of 
Hatto,  archbishop  of  Mcutz,  and  his  suffra- 
ffan  bishops,  to  the  same  pope.  Illi  Autem 
Moravensefl  in  occasioncm  saperbiae  as- 
samunt,  quia  a  vcstra  concessione  dicant 
se  metrdpolitanum  susdpere  et  singnlariter 
degentcs  aliomm  epi^tcopo^um  consortia  re- 
fotant     Man-si  Concil.  T.  XVllI.  f.  205. 

'  Dean  Cosmos,  of  Prague,  in  his  Bohe- 
mian Chronicles,  makes  mention  of  the 
baptism  of  Borziwoi  in  the  year  994. 
Were  this  date  correct,  then,  according  to 
what  wc  have  above  remarked  respectmg 
the  life  of  Methodius,  no  immediate  Share 
can  be  assi^ed  to  him  in  the  conversion 
of  Borziwoi.  Dobrowsky,  the  learned  in- 
vestigator of  the  history  of  the  Slavonian 
church,  thonght  he  must  pnt  the  conver- 
sion of  Borziwoi  between  the  years  870  and 
880;  see  his  Moravian  Legends  of  CyriU 
andMethodios,  p.  114.   I'hecdntested  Mo- 


ravian-Bohemian legends  relate  that  when 
Borziwoi  betook  himself  to  the  court  of 
his  feudal  lord,  and,  as  a  heathen,  could 
not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him,  bat 
must  eat  with  his  own  people,  sitting  upon 
the  ground,  Methodius  testified  sympathj 
for  him,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
direct  his  attention  to  what 'he  would  gain 
for  this  temporal  life,  as  well  as  for  the  eter* 
nal,  by  the  reception  of  Christianity.  More- 
over, what  is  here  said  of  the  relation  of 
the  vassal  to  his  superior,  is  at  least  oonsis- 
tent  with  Slavonian  customs.  See  abov^ 
p.  313. 

What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  praho* 
mira  to  Ludmilla,  needed  a  more  carefnl 
examination.  The  Russian  legend,  consi4- 
ered  by  those  who  are  versed  in  the  Slavo- 
nian hteratare,  as  very  ancient,  and  pub- 
lished by  M  Wostokow,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
represents  the  relation  Of  Drahomira  to 
Christianity  in  a  far  more  favorable  point  of 
light.  When  I  wrote  what  is  found  in  the 
text,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  this  legend, 
which  has  since  been  made  known  tp  me, 
in  a  translation,  by  a  special  kindness  of 
a  learned  scholar  in  the  Slavonian  liteisp 
tare. 
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woi^s  son,  duke  Wratislar,  left  behind  him,  at  his  death  in  925,  two 
minor  sons,  the  elder  named  Wemseftlav,  and  a  younger  Boleslav.  The 
care  of  their  education  was  entrusted  to  their  grandmother  LudnuUa, 
a  idevoted  Christian,  and  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  party. 
Their  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  Drahomira  or  Dragomir,  who  became 
mistress  of  the  kingdom,  was  devoted  with  a  blind  zeal  to  paganism, 
and  doubtless  feared  also  lest  Ludmilla's  iofluence  might  endanger  her 
power.  She  procured  her  assassination.  In  the  meantime,  Wenzea- 
lav  had  received  into  a  susceptible  mind  the  seeds  of  Christian  pietj 
imparted  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  The  ardor  of  his  Christian 
aeal,  however,  was  marred  by  one  defect.  He  had  not  been  so  educa- 
ted and  disciplined  as  to  quaUfy  him  for  acting  to  the  greatest  advantage 
as  a  sovereign,  for  the  advancement  of  (rod's  kingdom ;  but  had  re- 
ceived such  training  and  direction  as  belonged  rather,  at  that  time,  to 
tiie  profession  of  a  clergyman  or  a  monk.  On  coming  to  the  govenh 
ment,  he  exerted  himself  not  only  to  suppress  idolatry  and  to  destroy 
its  monuments,  but  also  to  introduce  Christian  disciplme  and  a  reforoh 
ation  of  morals  among  his  people,  as  well  as  to  soften  the  rudeness 
o£  their  manners.  He  abolished  the  frequent  and  cruel  punishments 
of  death,  and  founded'  monasteries,  churches,  and  benevolent  instita? 
tions.i 

Already,  as  it  is  said,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  abdicating  tiie  sove- 
reign authority,  becoming  a  monk,  and  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne, 
iriien,  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  Boleslav,  a  man  fanatically 
devoted  to  paganism,  he  was  murdered,  in  the  year  988.  With  the 
accession  of  this  prince,  sumamed  the  Cruel,  paganism  again  revived. 
Yet,  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  into  which  Boleslav  was  forced  by  his 
conqueror,  the  emperor  Otho  I,  in  the  year  950,  he  was  obhg^  to 
promise  the  restoration  of  the  churches  and  the  reestablishment  of 
the  priests.  He'  himself  seems  to  have  undergone  some  change  of 
mind,  under  the  suffering  of  his  later  reverses,  and,  from  sincere  oon- 
viction,  to  have  professed  Christianity  at  a  later  period.  The  foundar 
tion  of  the  Bohemian  church  was  completed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Boleslav  the  Mild,  under  whose  reign  this  church  was  established 
with  a  fixed  central  pomt,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Prague.  Yet,  for 
a  long  time,  pagan  barbarism  mamtuned  its  sway  in  Bohemia,  under 
the  garb  of  Christianity.*  Fierce  and  violent  were  the  contests  which 
Adalbert,  a  man  sprung  from  a  noble  family  of  that  land,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdeburg,  h^  to  sustain,  when,  in  983,  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Prague ;  and,  impatient  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  outbreab 
of  barbarism,  endeavored  to  compel  submission  from  the  people  to  all 
the  ordinances  of  the  church.  He  combatted,  in  particular,  poly- 
gamy, the  concubinage  of  the  clergy,  and  the  traffic  in  Christian 
slaves  carried  on  by  Sie  Jews.^    Had  Adalbert  been  more  free  from 

>  See  Memoir  of  his  life  by  the  monk  (§ee  Acta  Banctor.  April  T.  II.  I  179) : 

Christian,  in  Balbini  epitome  hist,  renim  ^  Plerique  nomine  tenoB  ChristiAni  nto 

Bohemicanun,  f.  54.  gentilium  viTont." 

■  The  biographer  of  archbishop  Adal-  '  L.  c.  f.  181. 
boit  of  Pmgue  says  of  the  Bohemians 
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fanatical  extravagaQces,  and  had  he  failed  less  in  point  of  Christian 
pnidence  and  coolness,  h^  would,  no  donbt,  ha?e  been  able  to  accom- 
^dish  more  than  he  did.  He  aspired  to  the  death  of  a  martyr.  After 
having  twice  fled  to  Borne  from  the  rude  people  who  would  not  listen 
to  his  voice,  and  retired  to  the  monastic  Me,  and  twice  returned  home 
to  his  see  at  the  pope's  command,  and  after  having^  abandoned  it 
again  for  the  third  time,  in  following  his  restless  impulse  to  labor  and 
suffer  for  the  faith,  he  met  the  death  he  desired,  in  997,  among  tt^e 
Prussians.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1038,  that  Severus,  archbishop 
of  Prague,  succeeded,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  to  enforce 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  reapecting  the  contract  and  sacred  observance 
of  a  Christian  marriage,  the  keeping  of  festival  days,  and  similar 
matters,  to  the  promulgation  of  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
called  in  a  vision,  by  the  martyr  Adalbert  hunself.^  The  use  of  the 
Sliavonian  language  in  divine  worship,  which  had  been  derived  by  this 
church  from  the  Moravians,  and  prevailed  in  scattered  instances,  was 
also  fiercely  opposed,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  heretical.^ 

From  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  various  attempts  had  been  made, 
to  reduce  certain  populous  tribes  of  Slavonian  origin,  bearing  the 
name  of  Wends,  and  dweUing  on  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
Germany,  between  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Saale,  to  the  Frankish  em- 
pire, and  bring  them  over  to  the  Romish  church.  But  that  Chris- 
tianity which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  constraint,-  and  with  the 
loss  of  their  hberties  and  independent  individuality  as  a  nation,  be* 
came  odious  to  them.  The  devastating  irruptions  of  the  Normans, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  on  a  former  page,  contributed  to  the  re^val 
i£  paganism  in  these  districts.  Too  little  pains  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  business  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  this  people,  m  a  form 
adapted  to  their  national  peculiarities.  Though  individual  bishops 
to  whose  dioceses  many  people  from  these  tribes  belonged,  labored 
zealously  for  their  conversion,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  teachers  for 
them,  sufficientiy  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavonian  tongue.  And 
though  it  is  evident,  that  individual  bishops  and  monks,3  led  on  by 
their  pious  zeal,  did  really  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian,  yet 
the  number  was  too  small,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  to  be  converted.  Had  the  example  of  Cyrill  and 
Methodius  found  more  imitators,  the  planting  of  the  Christian  church 
among  these  populations  would  have  been  greatiy  facilitated.  How 
great  a  hindrance  was  presented  by  the  foreign  liturgical  language, 
appears,  among  others,  from  the  following  example.  Among  the  per- 
sons zealously  engaged  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slave- 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Cosmas,  book  history  of  the  conyersion  of  the  Slavo-  . 
H.  nians,  cites  (I.  I.  c.  VI.  of  his  Chronica 

*  See  an  example  in  the  appendix  to  the  Slavonim)  an  old  tradition^  which  states, 
the  Chronicle  of  Cosmas.  See  Menken  that  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  I^wis  II. 
Script,  remm  Germanicamm.  T.  HL  f.  monks  from  ihe  monastery  of  Corvey — 
1786.  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  example  of 

'  Helroold,  a  parish  priest  belonging  to    Anschar — had  gone  forth  as  missionaries 
the  village  Bosow,  in  the  bishopfic  of  La-    among  these  Slayonian  tribes, 
bee,  who  in  the  twelfth  century  wro^e  a 
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nians,  belonged,  in  the  last  half  of  tihe  tenfb  centoiy,  a  certain  Bobo, 
who  resided  first  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  at  Begena- 
bnrg,  and  was  then  employed  as  a  clergyman  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  He  learnt  the  Slavonian  language,  preached  m  it, 
converted  and  baptized  many  Slavonians ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded 
his  labors,  by  making  him  the  first  bishop  over  the  see  of  Merseburg, 
founded  by  him  for  the  Slavonians.  He  now  wrote  off  for  them  the 
liturgical  forms  in  Slavonian  characters  ;^  but  in  spite  of  all  his  pains 
to  get  them  to  sing  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  he  could  not  succeed.  They 
transformed  the  phrase  into  a  combination  of  Slavonian  words,  with  a 
somewhat  similar  sound,  Kyrknjolsa,  and  amused  themselves  with  ihe 
thought,  that  he  wanted  to  have  them  sing  ^'  the  alder  stands  in  the 
hedge."  It  is  a  just  remark,  that  a  very  different  impression  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  made  on  these  Slavonians,  if  Boso  had  taught 
them  to  sing  the  Slavonian  Po  milui. 

.  Excited  anew  by  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  the  Slavonian  tribes 
repeatedly  broke  away  from  the  yoke  imposed  on  them .;  until  at  last 
it  became  possible,  though  not  before  a  great  portion  of  the  people 
were  exterminated,  and  their  national  existence  destroyed,  to  bring 
about,  in  a  way  contradictory  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  the 
establishment  of  the  church  among  them.^ 

The  emperor  Otho  I.  availed  hunself  of  the  victories  gsuned  by  his 
predecessor,  Henry  I,  and  by  himself,  over  the  Slavonian  tribes  in 
Germany,  to  give  a  firm  shaping  to  the  new  Wend-German  church, 
by  founding  several  bishoprics ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  took  pains  to  fill 
these  bishoprics  with  men  already  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  diffusion  of  Christianiiy  among  these  tribes.  In  946,  he 
founded  the  bishopric  at  Havelberg,  in  948  the  bishopric  at  Altenr 
burg,  or  Oldenburg,  among  the  Obotrites,  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  Slavonian  power  in  Germany.  This  lastrnamed  bishopric 
became  extremely  rich,  and  the  bishops  could  make  use  of  their  wealth 
as  a  means  of  binding  the  Slavonian  population,  and  their  princes,  to 
themselves.  Furthermore^  in  968  he  founded  the  bishoprics  of  Meis- 
sen, Merseburg,  Zeitz  (which  latter  bishopric  was  transferred,  in 
1029,  to  the  stronger  city  of  Naumburg)  ;  and,  m  968,  he  gave  tiie 
new  Savonian  church,  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  John  XHI,  a 
fixed  central  point,  in  the  archbishopric  founded  at  Magdeburg.^  It 
was  the  emperor's  design,  that  the  bishopric  of  Oldenburg,  hke  the 

>  Hie  nt  ftibi  commissos  eo  facilius  in-  jamdudom  procnl  dnbio   facile  conrcrta 

itraeret,  Slavonica  Bcripserat  verba.    Dit-  posse  ad  Cnristiaiiitatem,  nisi  Saxonom 

mar  Merseberg.  Chronica  1.  II.  f.  24.  ed.  obstitissit  avaritia.    Quibns  mens  pronior 

Haineccii.  Francof.  1580.    But  the  whole  est   ad  pensiones  vectigalium,  quani  ad 

passa^  is  more  complete,  in  the  edition  in  conversionem  gentilinm.     Nee  aCtendant 

Leibniz  Script  rerum.  Bmnsvic.  T.  I..  miseri  quantum  suae  cupiditatis  Inantpe- 

'  Adam  of  Bremen  and  Helmold  agree  riculum,  qui  Christianitatem  in  ^^^P^"^ 
in  stating  that  the  oppressions  and  extor-  primo  per  avaritiam  turbaverunt,  demde 
tions  practised  against  the  Slavonians,  per  crudelitatem  subjecto  ad  rebelisadam 
threw  obstacles  in  me  way  of  their  conver-  coflgerunt  et  nunc  salutem  eonim,  qju  ero- 
sion. Adam  of  Bremen  cites  the  remark  dere  vellent,  pecnniam  solum  exigeodo 
which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then  oontemnunt.** 
king  of  Denmark:    "Fopuloa  SUvomm       *  Seo  Helmold  L  L  c.  IS. 
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other  Slavonian  bishoprics,  eboold  be  subordixiate  to  this  comtooQ 
metropolis ;  but  this  plan  was  firostrated,  by  the  opposition  of  the 
archbishops  of  Hamburg,  -who  asserted  the  claims  of  the  ecclesiastical 
province  originally  assigned  to  them.i  The  first  archbishop  of  Mag- 
deburg \va8  Adalbert,  from  a  monastery  at  Triers,  who  vras  ordained 
bishop  irith  a  view  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Slavonians  on  the 
island  of.  Riigen.^  Havmg  found  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  any 
access  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  presided  for  some  time  over  the 
abbey  of  Weissenburg,  when  a  new  and  wider  field  of  labor  among 
the  Slavonians  was  opened  to  him,  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg.3        ' 

But  new  oppressions  and  insults  led  to  a  new  and  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Wends.  One  of  their  chiefs,  by  name  iCstiwoi,  who  had 
become  a  Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  Gertnan 
sovereigns,  was  exasperated  by  a  personal  injury.  In  983,  he  col- 
lected together  his  countrymen  for  a  new  contest,  at  Rethre,  the  prin- 
dpal  seat  of  the  Wendish  worship,  and  hence  also  the  central  point 
of  the  nation ;  and  soon  Northern  Germany  was  wasted  by  fire  and 
sword.  Every  Christian  foundation  was  destroyed  with  unsparing 
fury  ;  and  paganism  stood  erect  again  among  these  Slavonians.  Yet 
Christianity  must  have  left  a  more  enduring  impression  on  the  wind 
of  the  Wendish  chief  himself;  and  when  his  passions  had  tune  to  sub- 
side, he  probably  contemplated  what  he  had  lost,  with  repentance  and 
regret.  As  his  countrymen  refused  to  tolerate  him  while  he  remamed 
a  Christian,  he  finally  left  them,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
as  a  Christian,  at  Bardewik.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  change  in  the  course  of-his  reli^ous  convictions 
was  experienced  by  Gottschalk,  an  uncle  of  this  Mistiwoi,  whQse  life  forms 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Slavonian  tribes 
in  Germany.  Educated  in  a  school  at  Luneburg,  he  received  a  Chris- 
tian training,  when  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  the  Wendish 
prince  Udo,  so  wrought  upon  his  mind,  that  he  fled  from  Luneburg, 
determined  to  revenge  his  father's  death  on  the  enemies  of  his  people.* 
He  spirited  and  enterprising  youth  collected  together  his  countrymen 
for  a  new  and  bloody  war,  and  spread  havoc  and*  desolation  over 
Nortb-Albingia,  in  the. district  of  Hamburg  and  Holstein.  But  the 
Christian  feelings,  instilled  into  him  by  his  religious  education,  could 
not  be  wholly  suppressed  at  once ;.  and  it  so  happened,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  while  surveying  the  scene  of  desolation  which  he  had 
created,  and  beholding  a  once  popubus  and  highly  cultivated  district, 
which  had  been  sprinkled  over  with  numerous  churches,  converted  mto 
a  barren  waste,  he  was  seized  with  deep  pangs  of  remorse  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  this  misery  was  caused  by  himself;  his  conscience  was 
aroused,  and  he  felt  constrained  to  make  restitution  for  the  wrong,  and 
once  more  consecrate  his  life  to  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. This  Gottsfchalk  became,  in  1047,  the  founder  of  a  great  Wen- 
dish kingdom.     The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed ;  for  a 

'  L.  c  c.  1.  siae  Magdebtu^nsis  in  Meibom.  Scriptorea 

•  Or  the  Bnssians.    See  farther  on.  rerum  Qerm.  T.  I.  f.  734. 

'  See  the  old  Norratio  de  erectio  ecd»-  *  Helmold  L  c.  16.     *  Helmold,  I  c.  Id. 
VOL.  m.                                  28 
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chief  sprung  firOm  the  people  themselTes,  and  animated  by  a  siiioera 
love  of  his  countiymen,  was  striving  to  impart  to  them,  out  of  a  Irae 
regard  for  their  well-being,  ChristiaDity  and  Christian  culture.    Gott- 
schalk  sent  in  eyerj  direction  for  clergymen  to  come  and  labor  amoi^ 
his  people ;  which  was  attended  however,  with  this  great  disadvantage, 
that  many  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  Slavonian  language.    Goti- 
Bchalk  contributed  his  own  efforts  to  remedy  this  deficiency.    In  the 
church  he  often  addressed  exhortatory  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
translated  for  them  the  forms  of  the  I^tin  liturgy,  which  the  bishops 
and  priests  used,  into  the  Slavonian  tongue.^     New  churches  and 
monasteries  were  founded  at  Lubec,  Oldenburg,  Bataseburg,  Lentzea 
(Leontium),  Mecklenburg,  a  principal  place  of  the  Obotrites  (not  fiir 
from  Wismar).    Adalbert  or  Albrecht,  archbishop  of  Bremen  or  Ham- 
burg, encouraged  him,  in  an  interview  at  Hamburg,  to  steadfastness 
in  def»iding  the  faith,  and  to  perseverance  in  zeal  for  its  difiusioa. 
Bremen  being  at  that  time  the  central  point  for  the  missions  of  the 
North,  where  banished  bi^ops,  clergymen,  and  monks  from  all  qiuur- 
ters  gathered  around  him,  for  whom  he  had  tQ  provide  the  means  of 
subsistence,  Albrecht  joyfully  welcomed  the  opportunity  which  was 
now  offered  to  him  of  assigning  them  elsewhere  a  field  of  labor  ^  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  persons  were  not  always  the  b^ 
qualified  to  act  as  missionaries  among  the  Slavonians.     With  his  seal 
for  the  difiu»on  of  Christianity,  this  prelate  united  an  ambitioa  to 
appear  as  a  patriarch  of  the  Nprth ;  and  this  induced  him,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  multiplying  the.  number  of  bishoprics  under  his  care,  to  divide 
one  bishopric  of  Oldenburg  into  three,  and  to  found  two  other  bishoprics 
at  Batzeburg  and  Mecklenburg,^  which  may  have  been  ^  salutary  thing 
for  the  new  church  among  a  rude  people  that  needed  careM  ove^ 
sight.     Yet  this  new  ecclesiajstical  creation  was  soon  destroyed. 

Though  Gottschalk  had  converted  a  large  portion  of  his  people  to 
Christianity,  at  least  to  all  appetamce ;  yet  the  heathen  portion, 
whose  fury  he  had  roused  against  him  by  his  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  and  by  the  alliances  which  he  had  formed  with  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Germany,  was  still  too  strong  ;  and  the  devout  king  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal.  On  the  9th  of  June,  A.  D.  1066,  he  penahed 
as  a  martyr  at  Leutsen,^  together  with  the  priest  Ebbo  (Eppo),  wio 
was  sacrificed  on  the  altar,  and  many  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who 
were  made  to  suffer  a  variety  of  tortures.  The  m<Hik  Ansverus  and 
others,  were  stoned  to  death  near  Ratzeburg.     This  monk&  is  said  to 

'  Princcps  Godescalcns  tanto  religioiys  rote  peteretur,  maxime  ab  aqnilonaKhM 
cxarsit  studio,  ut  ordinis  sui  oblitus,  fre-  popalis,andUelmold  l.I.c22.  ConfliKwnt 
qnenter  in  ecclesia  sennonem  exhortationis  er^  in  curiam  ejus  raniti  sacerdoteset  re- 
ad populnm  fecerit,  ea  quae  mystice  ab  ligiosi,  plerique  etiam  episcopi,  qui  teaihia 
episcopis  et  presbytcris  dicebantur,  Scia-  suis  exturbati,  mensae  ejus  crant  parti- 
▼onicis  verbis  cupiens  reddere  planiora.  cipes,  quorum  sarcina  ipse  allevian  en- 
Adam.  Bremcns.  hist,  eccles.  c  138.  Agree-  piens,  transmiait  eos  in  latitudinem  g«n* 
ing  to  a  word,  as  generally  in  this  section  tinm. 
respecting  Gottschalk,  Helmold  Chronica  '  Helmold  I.  c.  22. 
Slavor.  1. 1,  c.  20.  *  Adam  of  Bremen  says :  Passuf  en 

*  Adam  of  Bremen  c.  142.    Ut  panrula  ^  noster  Maccabaeus.  . 

Brema  ex  illius  yirtute  instar  Romae  di-        ^  See  Adam  of  Bremen,  c.  166  aiM  tM 

▼n^gau  ab  omniboB  teiranua  partibos  de-  app^diz,  Helmold  L  c  22. 
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liaye  entreated  the  pagans  iiiat.they  would  firet  stone  his  companions^ 
for  whose  steadfiutneas  he  had  fears,  and  when  these  had  suffered  mai<" 
tjrdom,  he  fell  cheerfolly  on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  his  life.  This 
old  bishop,  John  of  Mecklenburg,  was  first  beaten  all  over  with  clubs, 
tiien  dragged  in  mockery  through  the  seyeral  cities  of  the  Slavonians, 
and  as  he  would  not  deny  the  faith,  his  hands  and  feet  being  first  cut 
off,  his  head  was  fixed  upon  a  pole,  carried  about  in  triumph,  and 
offbred  to  the  Wendish  god  Radegost  in  the  temple  at  Rethre  (see 
above  p.  325) ;  and  these  cruelties  were  the  beginning  of  a  new, 
general  and  fierce  revolt-among  the  Slavonians.  Those  who  continued 
steadfast  in  their  faith  were  murdered.  The  adjacent  Christian  prov- 
inces became  once  more  a  scene  of  desolation. 

In  tMs  period,  was  laid  also  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  church ; 
indeed,  the  first  seeds  of  Christianity  are  said  to  have  b^en  conveyed 
among  the  Russians  about  the  time  they  began  to  be  united  in  one 
monarchy  unde^  the  foreign  prince  Rurik,  sprung  from  the  Korman 
race  of  the  Waragians.  In  spreading  themselves  to  the  southern 
parts  of  the  present  Russia,  on  the  borders  of 'tiie  R(»nim  empire  in 
the  East,  they  were,  Ske  other  nations  in  the  like  circumstances,  made 
acquamted  with  Christianity ;  and  Grreek  emperors  and  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  were  induced  to  make  attempts  for  their  conversion. 
In  the  circdar  letter,  issued  by  the  patriarch  Photius,  in  866,  against 
the  Latin  church,  he  notices,  among  other  things,  that  the  people  called 
Russians^  hitherto  noted  for  their  barbarism  andT cruelty,  had  forsaken 
idolatry,  received  Christianity  and  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  placed  over 
them.^  Photius,  without  doubt,  describes  the  change  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  means  of  the  Greek  church  among  the  Russians,  in 
a  boastful  and  exaggerated  style  ;  but  Bome  truth  no  doubt  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  exaggerated  representation.  These  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  the  Russians  seem  to  have  been  continued 
also  by  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  and  the  restored  patri- 
arch Ignatius,  of  Constantinople  ;  though  here  also,  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  Greek  historians,^  mixed  with  those  fables  which  so  easily 
sprung  up  and  spread  among  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  are  not  entitled 
to  absolute  confidence.  The  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  the 
wars  of  the  Russians  with  the  Greek  empire,  the  enlistment  of  the 
Waragians  in  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  government,  all  this  eontri- 
buted  to  bring  it  about,  that  in  the  succeeding  times  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  many  seeds  of  Christianity  were  scattered  anew 
among  the  Russians,  without  being  followed,  however,  by  conversions 
to  any  great  extent.  When  in  the  year  945,  the  Russian  Grand 
prince  Igur  concluded  a  treaty  of  pea;ce  with  the  Greek  empire,  the 
baptized  Russians  in  the  army  who  swore  by  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  pagans  who  swore  by  their  Slavonian  god  Perun,*  were  already 
distinguished  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  mention  is  made  of  a 
church  dedicated  to  Elias  at  Kiew,  the  capital  of  the  Russico-Waragian 

*  Tb  i&if6c  Tb  Kolovfievov  Pwf.  *  See  the  treaty  of  peace  in  the  AntiaU 

•  Fhotii  epistolae  ed.  Montacut  f.  58.         of  the  Russian  monit  and  historian  Ncstcrr, 


484. 


'  See  e.  g.  Cedreni  Annalea  ed.  Basil,  f,    who  lived  near  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
14.  the  translation  of  Schlozer,  Vof.  IV.  p.  95. 
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empire.^  This  town  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  centre  for 
the  difiufiion  of  Christianity  in  these  districts.^  The  rulers  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  were  more  taken  up  with  other  concerns,  than  with  those 
relating  to  the  interests  of  religion  ;  and  the  very  difference  itself  be- 
tween the  religion  of  the  Waragians,  the  stock  out  of  which  the  ruliog 
dynasty  had  sprung,  and  who  by  virtue  of  their  Norman  descent  were 

flven  to  the  religion  of  Odin,  and  that  of  the  people  devoted  to  the 
lavonian  idolatry,  may  have  served  to  promote   the   more  liberal 
tolerance  of  a  third  reli^on. 

By  witnessing  the  forms  of  Christian  worship  at  Eiew,  and  by  what 
they  here  learnt  concerning  Christianity,  opportunity  was  now  given 
to  ihe  Russians  of  comparing  the  old  rude  service  of  idols  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  thus  it  may  have  come  about,  that  Olga,  grand  princess 
of  Russia,  was  inspired  with  a  desire  of  embracing  the  Christian  fiuth. 
In  955,  she  made  a  journey,  perhaps  for  this  special  purpose,  to^Con- 
stantmople,  intending  to  receive  baptism  in  the  chief  city  of  Christian 
cultulre ;  unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  she  undertook  tibe  journey  for 
some  other  cause,  and  was  first  induced  by  the  impression  made  on 
her  mind  by  witaessing  the  ceremonies  of  Christian  worship  on  the 
spot,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Greeks,  to  receive  the  ordinance  of 
baptism.3     She  took  at  her  baptism  the  name  Helena.     She  by  do 
means  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over  her  son  Swatoslav,  and  her 
people  generally,  to  Christianity.     Perhaps  she  had  recourse,  in  the 
year  959  or  960,  to  the  emperor  Otho  I,  attracted  by  his  feme  which 
had  spread  far  and  wide  in  every  direction,  and  by  the  accounts  given 
of  the  zeal  he  manifested  for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavonian  tribes ; 
perhaps  by  the  ambassador  whom  she  sent  to  his  court  she  requested 
him  to  send  her  a  bishop  and  priests.^    If  this-  story  really  refers  to 

*  L.  c.  p.  99.  that  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess  made  this 

*  The  three  following  towns,  Dorstedc,  request  to  the  emperor  only  in  pretence 
Bremen  and  Kiew,  were  tiie  most  impor-  (ficte^,  and  that  he  was  deceived  by  the 
tant  metropolitan  centres  for  the  European  Kussians,  cannot  be  considered  as  alto- 
missions  in  this  period.  eether  inconsistent  with  the  suppontioii 

»  iNesior's  Annals,  1.  c.  Vol.  V.  p.  60.  that  the  empress  of  Russia  is  re'ened  to; 

The  Greek  historians  also  relate  this  event  for  her  son  being  really  an  enemv  of  Chn^ 

They  name  the  grand  duchess  'EXya.    See  tianity,  and  the  people  generally  devoted 

Cedren.  Annal.  1.  c.  f.  524  near  the  end.  to  paganism,  it  might  happen  that  the  ten- 

The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogene-  op  sent  to  them  from  Germany  was  fn^it 

tos,  under  whose  reign  this  happened,  h^s  ened  away  by  the  unfavorable  "^^^Pj®? 

described,  in  his  work  on  the  ceremonies  which  he  met  from  the  mnltitude,  ^^JJJ 

of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  solemn  recep-  may  have  been  unjustly  inferred  from  tne 

tion  of  Olga  at  Constantinople ;  but  in  this  unsuccessful  issue  of  the  mission,  that  OJga 

connection  he  makes  no  mention  of  her  had  a  bad  object  in  view.    But  ^"PPJ?^ 

baptism,  this  being  foreign  to  the  design  the  story  to  relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  toe 

of  his  work.    See  this  Work  ed.  Niebuhr,  island  KOgen,  it  admits  of  being  easily  «- 

Vol.  I.  p.  694.  plained,  that  these  latter,  who  were  dcwtea 

*  The  confounding  to|^ether  of  Rngi  (as  pagdns  till  do%vn  into  the  twelfth  cenj^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  ROgen,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor^"* /J 
sometimes  also  the  Russians. are  called)  entirely  diflFerent  object  in  view  '"P^?^ 
and  of  Russij  Ruscia  gens,  makes  this  whichthcy  openly  ppressed.  and  that  tni^ 
story,  which  occurs  in  the  old  German  purposeljr  deceived  him.  But  ami  » 
chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  mat-  mains  singular  and  o°*ccou°|able,  m 
ter  of  dispute  The  question  arises,  whe-  several  of  the  GcrmaU  «^^"*"^^|f  ^^^ 
ther  the  i.sland  of  Rngen,  or  Russia,  is  so  distinctly  assert,  that  it  ^"l,*®  f!?SJ 
meant.    The  statement  of  the  chroniclers,  princess  Mdena  baptised  at  ConStamtnop^ 
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file  Boflfiiaiis^  then  the  aboTementioned  Adalbert  (p.  325),  who  after- 
irardfl  became  bishop  of  Magdeburg  visited  that  countrj,  but  was  soon 
indueed,  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission/ to  return  home  again 
to  Germany. 

Yladimir,  uncle  to  the  grand  duchess,  who  had  before  been  a  zeal* 
ous  pagan,  was  the  first  who  began  to  waver  in  his  religious  opinions. 
Haying  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  conquests  far  and  wide,  it  is 
8ud  that  people  of  various  nation^^,  Bulgarians  from  the  distrusts  bor- 
dering on  the  Wolga,  who  unlike  those  dwelling  near  the  Danube,  were 
not  devoted  to  Christianity  but  to  Mohammedanism, —  the  Chasars 
who  were  Jews,  also  Greek  and  Latin  Christians,  sought  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  respective  reli^ons.  He  resolved  on  sending  embassies 
to  different  countries,  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  with  Regard 
to  ihe  character  of  the  different  religions  and  modes  of  worship ;  and 
then  to  make  his  selection  according  to  the  reports  which  he  received. 
Those  of  his  messengers  who  went  to  Constantinople  were  invited  to 
attend  the  whole  service,  even  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  in  the 
V  great  church  of  St.  Sophia.  The  magnificence  of  the  churchy  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rites,  made  a  sin- 
gular impression  on  the  minds  of  these  rude  men,  and  the  repcHrt  of  it 
which  they  seiit  back  to  their  prince,  determined  him  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity according  to  the  Greek  rites.i  Vladimir  was  baptized. in  the 
year  980,  in  the  old  Christian  commercial  city  of  Cherson  (Kerssan  on' 
the  western  bank  of  the,  Dnieper),  conquered  by  himself,  and. received 
at  his  baptism  the  name  Wassily.  He  married  the  Greek  princess 
Anna,  and  then  took  measures  to  introduce  Christianity  among  hjus 
people.  To  effect  this  object,  he  made  use  of  his  authority  as  ruler ; 
the  idols  were  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  commanded  to  submit 
to  baptism.    Vast  bodies  of  men  and  women  appeared  with  their  ehil- 

wfao  sent ^his  embassy.    Sach  a  statement  beheld  at.  Constantinople  eTeiyihiiig  else 

could  not  surely  arise  out  of  nothing.    But  is  eclipsed.  ^  As  they  visited  the  church  on 

one  hjrpothesis,  then,  remains,  unless  the  a  great  festival,  the  multitude  of  lights,  the 

whole  be  rrferred  to  die  Russians',  viz.  that  melody  of  the  music,  t!hen  the  preparation 

two  embassies,  one  of  the  Rngians,  and  an-  for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the 

other  of  the  Russians,  were  sent  with  dif-  hypo-deacon^  and  deacons  marching  forth 

lerent  objects  to  the  emperor  and  that  these  with  torcHbs  and  the  flabcllas,  the  solemn 

two  have  been  confounded  together  in  the  procession  of  the  higher  clergy,  et6.  filled 

aoooant.  See  the  Gennan  accounts  brought  them  with  astonishment.    When  according 

toeether  in  Schlozer's  l^estor,  V.  p.  106.  \o  this  Greek  story  Cyrill  and  Athanasius   ' 

'  Nestor's  account,  who  lived  partly  in  (which  ^thout  doubt  should  be  Methodius) 

the  same  century  with  Vladimir  (see  Ka-  are  said  to  have  visited  Russia,  and  intro- 

nunsim^s  History  of  Russia,  translated  bv  duced  among  the  natives  their  Slavonian 

Hauenschild,  Bd.  I.  p.  169,  and  Strahl.  alphabet,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  account 

History  of  the  Russian  Church,  Th.  I.  p.  61 ),  here  becomes  evident    And  so  abo  Basi> 

agrees  for  the  most  part  widi  the  anony-  lius  XL  may  have  been  here  confounded . 

nona  Gkeek  aooomits,  which  Bandnri  has  with  Basilins  the  Macedonian,  and  a  later 

pnbliahed  Imperium  Orient  T.  II.  Ani-  with  some  earlier.missionary  enterprise  of 

madvers.   in    Constantin.   Porphyrogene.  the  Greeks  among  the  Russians.    So  too 

t  62.    Bat  the  story  published  by  Bandnri  the  story  ot  the  miracle  wroosfat  among 

from  a  Parisian  manuscript  is  only  a  frag-  the  Russians  (see  above),  whicn  certainly 

ment^    It  presupposes  many  of  me  ftuSa  belongs  to  the  time  of  Basilins  the  Maoe- 

wfaidi  occur  in  the  Rnssiaa  account    It  be-  donian,  is  interwoven  witii  this  tale.    The 

1^  by  saying  that  the  four  messengers  chronological  date,  as  fixed  by  Nestor,  de- 

▼irited  Rome.    They  are  delighted  with  serv^beyond  all  doubt,  the  pfeferaaoe. 
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dren  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  were  baptized  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Yet  no  sooner  had  this  outward  conversion  been  fordbly 
effected,  than  schools  were  established  at  Kiew,  and  the  Cjiillian  al- 
phabet and  Cyrillian  translation  of  the  Bible  used  for  Ghrisiiaiim- 
stniction.i 

Vladimir's  successor  Jaroslaw,  1019^ — 1054,  endeavored  to  advance 
still  farther  the  Christian  culture  of  the  people  by  schools,  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  by  arrangements  for  the  translation  of  rehgious 
and  theological  books  from  the  Greek  into  the  Slavonian  language  of 
the  country.  At  Kiew  was  founded  the  first  archbishopric  of  the  Rus- 
^sian  church,  and  Jaroslaw  was  desirous  of  making  it,  and  with  it  the 
entire  Russian  church,  independent  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 
This  independence,  hpwever,  was  but  a  transitory  appearance. 

From  Bohemia  the  Christian  church  was  transplanted  to  Pohmd. 
Duke  Mjesko  or  Miecislaw  of  Poland,  the  first  Polish  king,  was  pe^ 
suaded  by  his  queen,  the  Christian  Bohemian  princess  Dambrowska, 
in  the  year  966,  to  receive  baptism.  The  old  pagan  worship  was  only 
suppressed  by  force ;  the  adoption  of  Christian  customs  was  effected  in 
the  same  way ;  hence  paganism  resisted  for  a  long  time  a  Chrislaanity 
thus  .imposed  on  the  people.  By  the  establishment  of  several  bishop- 
rics and  of  an  archbishopric  at  Gnesen,  the  organization  of  this  church 
was  afterwards  completed. 

The  Hungarians,  who  emigrating  from  Asia,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  and  onwards,  conquered  Pannonia,  destroyed  the  Moravian 
kingdom,  and  spread  consternation  over  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Ger- 
ifiany,  settled  down,  it  is  true,  in  countries,  where  the  Christian  church 
had  been  long  since  established,  and  where  they  were  surrounded  by 
Christian  nations ;  but  they  remained  untouched  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  enemies  to  all  Christiati  foua- 
dations,  as  nothing  was  spared  in  the  destruction  which  they  left  be- 
hind them.*  • 

The  connection  of  the  Hungarians  with  the  Greek  empire,  is  said 
to  have  furnished  the  first  occasion  for  missionary  enterprise  among 
that  people.  About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  it  is  reported 
that  two  Hungarian  princes,  Ifulosudes  and  Gylas,  were  baptized  at 
Constantinople  ;  the  latter  of  whom  took  back  with  him  Hierotheos, 
a  monk,  as  a  bishop  for  his  people.3  But  some  question  may  arise 
with  regard  to  the  motives  which  induced  these  two  princes,  who 
were-  loaded  with  costly  presents  at  Constantinople,  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity.   It  is  certain  that  Bulosudes  soon  fell  away  again  firom  the 

'  This  doabtlesB  gave  origin  to  that  (diooesis)  jam  maUis  retro  actis  temporibns 

Crreek  story,  involving  an  anachronism,  ex  viciniomm  frequenti  populatione  bsrba- 

about  the  mission  of  Cjrili  to  the  Russians,  rorom  deserta  et .  in  ^olitadinem  redscti, 

and  the  introduction  of  his  Slavonian  al-  nullum  Christianae  professionis  hsbitat> 

phabet  by  himself.  rem  meminet,  namely,  till  the  oonqoest  or 

*  So  says  pope  Benedict  VII,  or  rather  Hungary  by  the  emperor  Otho  I,  usque  dam 

"VT,  in  a  letter  which  in  the  year  974  he  genitor  pii  imperatoris  nostri  *>®^°J-*Jj 

wrote  to  the  German  archbishops,  after  phaeo  eoram  vires  retundit"   SeeManai 

having  spoken  of  the  diocese  of  tiie  arch-  Condi.  T.  XDL  f.  53. 
bishoprio  of  Loith  in  FannoiiiA  AQuia       '  See  Cedrea's  Annals,  f.  684. 
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Chiistiaiiiiy  which  he  may  never  have  rincerely  received  to  his  former 
paganism ;  and  the  conversion  of  Gjlas  vras  followed,  at  least,  hy  no 
important  results.  Yet  Christianity  seems  to  have  been  preserved 
alive  in  the  family  of  Gylas.  His  daughter,  Sarolta,  made  profesaon 
of  Christianity ;  and,  being  married  to  the  Hungarian  prince  Geisa, 
she  made  him  also  favorably  disposed  towards  the  same  religjoa. 
We  may  add  to  iiiis,  that  when  the  power  of  the  Hungarians  was 
broken,  by  the  severe  defeat  they  experienced  in  the  war  witli  the 
emperor  Otho  I.  in  955,  and  by  other  unsuccessful  wars  in  the  next 
succeeding  years,  they  were  compelled  .to  renounce  their  thirst  for 
conquest,  and,  in  particular,  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
the  German  empire.  Thus  for  the  first  time,  from  about  the  year 
970,  the  bishops  on  the  south-eastern  borders  of  the  German  eminre 
fbund  it  in  their  power  to  establish  missions  for  the  benefit  of  this 
people.^  Pilgrim,  bishop  of  Passau,  drew  up,  in  974,  for  pope  Bene- 
dict VI,  a  remarkable  report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianiiy 
in  Hungary,  which  had  been  brou^t  about  under  the  influence  of 
ihese  new  peaceful  relations.^  He  writes  to  the  pope,  that  he  had 
been  earnestly  solicited  by  the  Hungarians,  either  to  come  to  them  in 
person,  or  to  send  them  missionaries.  He  had  sent  to  them  monks, 
priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  about  five  hundred  Hungarians  ot 
both  sexes  had  been  baptized.  Particularly  instinictive,  with  respect 
to  the  diffufflon  of  Christianity  in  Hungary,  as  well  as  supported  by 
internal  evidences  of  probability,  is  his  report  concerning  the  secret 
Christiaos  in  Hungary.  Many  Christians  were  to  be  found  among 
them,  who  had  been  carried  away  captives,  from  different  nations. 
But  these  had  not  been  allowed  to  observe  the  Christian  forms  of  wop- 
ship.  They  qould  only  get  their  children  baptized  clandestinely. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  they  enjoyed  complete  reli^ous  freedom ; 
they  could  build  churches,  a^d  provide  themselves  with  clergymen. 
They  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  spot  where  their  children  could'  be 
baptized  ;  and,  according  to  the  bishop's  report,  their  joy  was  as 
great,  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  from  a  foreign  land.' 
Pagans  and  Christians  lived  for  a  time  peaceably  togetiier.^  Hese 
communities,  conasting  of  foreign  Christians,  scattered  among  Ihe 
pagan  population,  were  certainly  an  important  preparation  for  the  fiuv 
ther  spread  of  Christianity.  But  when  the  bishop  proceeds  to  say, 
that  nearly  all  the  people  were  ready  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith,  we 
must  consider  this,  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  sayings,  as  a  some- 
what exaggerated  statement ;  auice  other  accounts,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently cite,  by  no  means  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  state  of 

^  So  Pilgrim;  bishop  of  Passau,  in  974,  Chroliicon  Monasterii   Beicherspergenria 

writes  to  pope  Benedict  VI:  "Neophyta  Monachii  1611.  p.  24. 

UngaroniTn  gens,  apnd  qoam  foedere  pac-  '  Gratnlantor  omnes  tanqnam  de  per^ 

to  sub  occasione  pacis  fidaciam  snmsimns  grinatione  sna  in  patriam  redncti. 

operam  exercere  praedicationis.''  *  Ita  Concordes  sunt  pagani  cam  Chri^ 

'  This  letter,  afterwards  receired  into  tianis  tantamcjne  ad  invicem  habent  fiim^ 

Massifs  Collection  of  coancils  (1.  c)  was  liaritatem,  nt  illic  videatnr  Isaiae  impleii 

first  published,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  prophetia :  Inpns  et  agnns  pasoentor  «^ 

monasten^  of  Seichersbere  in  Bavaria,  by  mvL 
Gewold,  in  an  appendix  of  diplomas  to  m 
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feeling  >was  so  universally  propitious.  Probably  Pilgrim  ifus  led,  by 
some  particular  interest  of  his  own,  to  set  forth  his  report  on  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  mission  among  the  Hungarians  in  somewhat  exaggerated 
colors.  The  truth  was  that,  like  his  predecess(»8,  he  wajs  striving  to 
assert  his  independence  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg ;  and  he 
defended  the  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropoi^,  the  ism. 
since  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose  diocese  stretched 
onward  to  Pannonia.^  And  so  we  may  suppose  that,  in  his  efibrte  to 
convince  the  pope  (&om  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  tibis  metropolis  was  to 
Pannonia,  and  to  its  subordinate  bishoprics,  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
jbetrayed  into  a  somewhat  exaggerated  representation  of  this  new 
sphere  of  labor  in  Hungary  i^ 

Among  jbhe  missionaries  sent  by  this  bishop  to  Hungary  was  Monk 
Wdfgang,  from  the  monastery  of  Einsiedeln  (Notre-DameKie8-E^ 
mites),  in  Switzerland,  who  was  afterwards  niade  bishop  of  Begens- , 
burg.  Sttt  the  writer  of  his  life  relates,  that  he  soon  .returned  home 
again,  having  met  with  an  indifferent  reception  from  the  people.^  Ko 
doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case  that,  owing  to  political  events  which 
soon  afterwards  occurred,  whereby  the  qtdet  of  these  districts  was 
again  disturbed,  to  the  war  between  Otho  II.  and  duke  Henry  of 
Savaria,  the  successful  progress  of  the  mission  commenced  by  bishop 
Pilgrim  was  interrupted ;  but  if  the  enterprises  of  Pilgrim  were  really 
attended,  in  the  beginning,  with  the  favorable  results  he  describes, 
and  were  only  interrupted  by  these  unhappy  political  disturbances, 
some  intimation  might  be  expected  to  be  given  of  these  independent 
disturbing  influences,  in  the  contemporaneous  accounts ;  bat  Ihese 
speak  only  of  the  general  indifference  and  insensibility  of  the  Hus^ 
rian  people. 

The  banished  archbishop,  Adalbert  of  Prague  (see  above,  p.  822), 
endeavored  to  do  something,  also,  toward  promotuig  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Hungary,  He  repaired  to  that  countary  himself,  where 
he  left  his  favorite  and  beloved  disciple,  Radia.  Both  seein  to  have 
found  access  to  the  people,  who  were  unwilling  tihat  Badia  should 
leave  the  country ;  which  appears  from  the  fact,  that  Adalbert  had 
directed  him,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  to  escape  secretly,  and  find  m 
way  back  to  \afnA    From  this  it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  people 

*  Ab  popeEugenins.n,  in  hia  letter  to  Pilgrim  of  Passan,  tantam  cdonmn  ifl 

TJrolf  arehbiflhiop  of  Lorch,  had  restored  sulcis  Bterilibus  expendcre  laborem.   Mar 

this  metropolia,  which  ia  aaid  to  have  had  billon  Acta  aanctonun.    Saec.  V.  c  13.  t. 

imder  it  aeren  bishoprics.    See  the  letter,  SI  7.                                                   , 

first  published  in  the  abovementioned  Col-  *  He  wrote   to   the   princeaa  Sniwa  • 

]ectik>n  of  oonncUs,  p.  17.  "  Papatem  meam  (my  nnraling)  si  oeces- 

^  As  he  writes  to  the  pope :  *"  £t  eat  ibi  sitaa  et  nana  postalat,  tene,'  si  ood,  propter 

■Msaia  qoidem  raalta,  operarii  autem  pan-  Denm  ad  memitte  earn."    Bat  |^~!r 

cL    Inde  qnoqae  visum  eat  jam  neceaaar  himaelf  he  wrote  another  note,  to  be  w^ 

xfaun  esse,  quatenos  sanctitas  vestra  illic  ed  to  him  in  aecret:  ^  Si  potea  cnm  mds 

jabeat  aliquoa  ordinari  eapiacopos.''    And  licentia,  bene ;  si  non,  vel  fo^  fng|»" 

afterwards :  "  quod  nhninm  grave  ac  valde  tenta  venire  ad  enm,  qui  te  ^^^V.^ 

4Mieiosum  eat  mihi,  at  tot  mei  pontifidi  cupiacit,  Adalbertum  tuom.^    m   x  99  i 

paiochias  solus  praedicando  drcumeam."  Adalbert,  at  the  23d  of  Apnl,  f  :»•  >• 

'  Dolebat  enun  idem  pontifoz,  bishop  195. 
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were  imwillmg  to  lose  their  itrissionaries.  But  Adalbert  himself,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,'  wanted  the  true  Christian  patience  necessary  to 
endure  the  rudeness  of  a  heathen  people,  was  by  no  means  satisiSed 
with  the  effects  of  his  preaching  among  the  Hungarians.  He  seems 
to  have  found  there  a  mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity ;  and 
Geisa,  though  he  had  received  baptism,  still  favored  this  mixture  of 
religions.  To  the  reproaches  made  to  him  on  this  account,  he  opposed 
his  lordly  authority ;  and  his  wife,  through  whode  influence  he  had  first 
been  led  to  favor  Christianity,  gave  no  evidence  of  a  change  produced 
by  it,  in  her  rude  manners.^ 

Stephen,  the  86n  and  successor  of  Geisa,  who  acceded  to  the  throne^ 
in  997,  was  far  more  deeply  affected  by  the  influence  of  Christianity 
thui  his  father.  The  preaching  of  Adalbert  and  ottier  pious  men,  who 
visited  Hungary,  had  probably  made  a  stronger  impression  on  him 
while  a  child.*  Immediately  after  he  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  powerful  heathen  party. 
A  Hungarian  prince,  by  name  Kupan,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  disputed  the  possesion  of  the  throne.  Stephen,  in  tins  war, 
relied  on  divine  assistance.  He  made  a  votir  to  St.  Martin,  tii&  patron- 
saint  of  Pannonia,  which  was  to  be  fiilfilled  .in  case  he  should  gain  by 
his  intercessions  the  victoiy  over  his  enemies.^  The  victory  being 
gained,  for  which  he  believed  himself  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  God, 
whose  worship  he  was  determined  to  promote  in  every  way  throughout 
his  kingdom,  and  to  the  intercession  of  St.  Martin,  he  was  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  His  religious  and  his  political 
interests  were  closely  connected.    He  sought  aSiance  with  the  politi- 


'  Concerning  Adalbert's  labors  in  Hun- 
MT,  it  is  said  in  the  aboTe  cited  history 
of  his  life  (c.  VI.  S  16.  1.  c.  f.  192} :  Qui- 
bus  (Hangaris)  ab  errore  sao  panim  mn- 
latis  umbram  CSiristianitatis  impressit; 
and  of  the  wife  (c.  V.  \  S2.  f.  195) :  Qna 
dnce  erat  Christianitas  coepta;  sed  inter 
miscebatar  cum  paganismo  pollnta  reli- 
gio  et  coepit  esse  deterior  barbarismo  Ian- 
gvidns  ac  tepidas  Christianismas.  With 
this  ^rees  what  Dismar  of  Mersebuiv,  in 
die  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  his 
work  above  referred  to,  sajs  of  Geisa :  Hie 
Deo  vero  variisqne  dcomm  vanitatibns  in- 
serriens,  cam  ab  antistite  sno  ab  hoc  arga- 
eretar,  inqnit;  divitiae  mihi  abundant  ^ 
ad  faaec  agenda  libera  facnltas  et  ctmpla 
potcstas  est^  and  then  He  speaks  of  the 
intemperance  of  his  wife,  who,  in  a  parox- 
ism of  anger,  hi^  stabbed  a  man. 

*  By  the  narrative  of  the  (rerman  chron- 
iclers of  this  age,  it  would  appear  that  the 
baptism  of  Stephen  and  his  conversion  to 
CfaHstianity  were  first  occasioned  by 'his 
contracting  a  marriage  with  Gisela.  The 
Hungarian  bishop  Carthwig*,  who  many 
jrears  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of  Stephen 
(in  Actis  Sahct  2.  September),  says  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  was  baptized  and  edu- 
cated in  Christianity  by  Adalbert     We 


might  prefer  the  older  reports  to  the  later 
and  more  prejudiced,  especially  as  these  ad- 
mit of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 
doubtful  Christianity  of  Oeisa.  But  the 
fact  that  Stephen,  from  the  time  he  as- 
sumed, while  yet  a  youth,  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, came  directly  into  opposition  with 
paganism,  would  lead  us  rather  to  conjeo- 
ture,nhat  being  filled  with  zeal  for  Chris- 
tianity by  his  education  from  childhood,  ho 
was  resolved  as  soon  as  ho  had  the  power 
of  so  doing,  to  employ  it  for  the  purposo 
of  establishing  the  Christian  church.'  'The 
German  chroniclers  seem  indeed  to  have 
ascribed  too  much  to  German  influence.. 
But  on  the  question  whether  Stephen  waa 
baptized  by  bishop  Adalbert  or  not,  noth- 
ing certain  can  be  said,  in  the  absence  of 
more  distinct  accounts  concerning  the  n- 

Snted  missionary  labora  of  Adalbert  in 
ungary. 

'  He  says  himself,  in  the  deed  of  privi- 
lege  granted  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  ia 
fulfilment  of  this  vow:  Singnlare  snffira> 
gitim,  quod  per  merita  B.  Martini  in  pn- 
eritia  mea  expertus  sum,  memoriae  poste- 
romm  tradere  curavi.  See  Ragnaldi  An< 
nales;  at  the  year  1232,  No.  24,  and  in  the 
Aetis  Sanct.  at  the  2.  September,  the  con^ 
mentarius  praevius  to  his  biography,  \\fk 
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cal  and  the  ecclesiastical^  heads  of  Western  Christendom.  He  manied 
tixe  Burgundian  princess  Gisela,  widow  of  duke  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
sister  of  St.  Henry  II,  and  kinswoman  to  the  emperor  Otbo  III ;  and 
witii  the  latter  he  entered  into  a  strict  alliance,  wUck  procured  for  lam. 
tbe  royal  (Ugnity.  He  invited  monks  and  clergymen  &x>m  ail  quarters 
into  his  kingdom  ^  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  most  <^  than 
were  capable  of  instructing  the  people  in  their  spoken  language.  He 
invariably  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  and 
sought  in  every  way  to.promote  their  influence  among  the  people.  He 
endeavored  to  soften  their  manners,  by  new  laws  imbued  with  a  more 
Christian  spirit.  Tet  certainly,  many  foreign  means  were  also  en^ 
ployed  to  effect  the  suppression  of  paganism  and  the  introduetioa  of 
CImstianity ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was^  that  the  Ghristiaiiity 
thus  imposed  was  not  seldom  rejected  again ;  hence  laws  must  be  ex- 
acted, for  the  punishment  of  apostasy  from  Ghristiamty,  and  for  ifas 
neglect ;  and  hence  later  reactions  from  paganism,  which  had  been 
suppressed  by  force.  When,  in  the  year  1003,  Stephen  conquered 
Siebenburgen,  he  enforced  the  adoption  of  Christianity  in  that  dutrict^ 
as  also  in  a  part  of  Wallachia.9 

In  the  exhortations  and  maxims  of  government  which  he  drew  up 
.for  the  use  of  his  son  and  successor,  Emmerich  (Henry),  he  has  Irfk 
behind  him  a  proof  of  his  devout  temper  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  that  pe* 
culiar  form  of  piety  which  was  determined  by  the  ecclesiastical  qurit 
of  his  age.^ 

By  his  pious  zeal,  and  meritorious  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  church,  Stephen  attained  to  the  honors  of  a  saint.  But  it 
waSf  as  we  have  already  intimated,  in  consequence  of  liie  manuer  in 


^  The  accounts  raspecdngr  the  latter,  how- 
ever, are  exaggerated.  In  nis  exhortadons 
to  his  son  we  find  no  indications  of  a  pecn- 
har  deyotion  to  the  pope.  See  below, 
p.  S35. 

'  In  the  life  of  two  Polish  monks,  com- 
posed bv  a  contemporary,  bishop  Manms 
of  FiinfKirchen.  These  two  monks  were 
Zoenvd  and  Benedict,  who  came  to  Hun- 
ganr  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  church :  Tempore 
illo,  quo  sub  Christianissimi  Stephani  regis 
BOta  nomen  et  religio  Deitads  in  Pannonia 
mdis  adhuc  pullulabat,  audita  fama  boni 
i^ectoris,  multi  ex  terris  aliis  canonic!  et  mo- 
nacht  ad  ipsum,  quasi  ad  patrem  conflue- 
bat.  See  Acta  Sanctorum  mens.  Jul.-  T. 
IV.  f.  326. 

•  The  law  of  Stephen :  Si  quis  obserra- 
tione  Christianitatis  neglecta  et  negligen- 
tiiie  stoliditate  elatus,  quid  in  eam  commi- 
sent,  juxta  qualitatem  offensionis  ab  epis- 
copo  suo  per  disciplinam  canonum  judioe- 
tar.  If  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  pensltj 
imposed  on  him,  it  should  be  made  more 
severe.  Tandem  si  per  omnia  resistens  in- 
▼eniatnr,  regali  judicio  scilicet  defensor! 
i[)hiis'tianiitatis  tradatur.    See  Actis  Simct 

mg.Mptr.  T.Li:54^ 


*  He  says  amon^  other  things  to  lum : 
Observatio  orationis  maxima  acqnisitio  est 
regalis  salutis.  Continua  orado  est  peoca» 
torum  ablutio  et  remissio.  He  advises  haB» 
whenever  he  goes  to  churchy  to  imitate  the 
example  of  king  Solomon,  andpray  to  CSod 
for  wisdom,  1  Kings  ch.  iii.  weU  worthy 
of  nodce  is  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  church,  as  the  community  of  saints 
founded  on  Christ,  the  Rock  j  tor  this  in* 
terpretadon  of  Stephen's  words  is  after  all 
the  most  natural,  judging  from  the  conneo- 
tion;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  has 
been  observed  in  opposition  to  this  view, 
that  in  the  Ladnity  of  this  period,  the  lOr 
flexive  pronoun  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
demonstrative.  The  words  are  as  follows : 
Ipse  Dominns  dixit  Petro,  quern  costodem 
magistmmque  eidem  posuit  sanctae  ecde- 
siae;  tu'  es  Petrus  et  super  banc  petram 
aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam.  Se  ipsum  qui- 
dem  Bominabat  petram,-  vemm  non  li^ 
n^am  vel  lapideam  super  se  aedificatam 
ecclesiam  dixit;  sed  popnlnm  acqaisitioins, 
gencem  electam,  divinam,  gregem  fide  doo- 
tam,  baptismate  lotum,  chrismale  tmcCom, 
sanctam  super  se  aedificatam  ecclesiam 
dixit    ^ee  Acta  Banct  1.  c.  f.  544. 
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which  the  Christian  diiirqh  was  planted  by  him  in  JSimgarj,  that  the 
way  wafl  prepared  for  a  reaction  bj  a  pagan  opposition-party,  who  had 
made  some  attempts  at  iiitsurrectioH  even  under  the*  reign  of  Stephen 
himself,  and  who  continued  them  into  the  succeeding  time8,->-*a  party 
opposed  to  the  political,  as  well  as  the  religious,  principles  by  which 
Stephen  aimed  to  change  the  condition  of  the  people.^  Twice  in  the 
course  of  the  eleventii  century  this  party  succeeded  in  reestablishing 
the  pagan  worship,  to  accomplish  whidh  they  took  advantage  of  the 

Elitical  revolutions  in  1045  and  1060,  mxder  king  Andrew  and  king 
4a ;  yet  these  Were  but  transient  efforts ;  and  by  foi'ce  or  by  craft, 
the  Christian  monarchs  contrived  to  defeat  the  opposition.^ 

&uch  were  the  facta  connected  with  the  extension  o(  Christianity  in 
this  period.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side,  and  consider  the 
checks  and  hindrances  which  it  had  to  encounter.  In  the  preceding 
period,  we  took  notice  of  tiie  check  which  was  given  to  the  progress 
of  the  Christian  church  in  Spain  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Mohamme* 
dan  Arabians.  Still  the  Christians  were  allowed-  by  the  laws  to  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  on  this  score  they  suffered  from 
the  civil  authorities  no  disturbance  or  restraint  whatsoever.  Thus 
they  remained  down  to  the  year  850  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tran- 
quillity and  peace.  Christians  were  employed  at  court,  and  in  the 
administration  of  civil  and  military  trusts,  without  a  suspicion  being 
excited  that  they  were  actmg  inconsistently  with  their  religious  con- 
victions.3  Clergymen  and  monks,  who  were  skilled  alike  in  the  Ara- 
bic and  Latin  tongues,  were  preferred  before  all  others  as  translators 
m  the  negotiations  with  Christian  princes.^  Men  who  regarded  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  culture,  which  had  arisen  from  the  study 
of  Roman  literature,  and  the  Scriptural  knowledge  drawn  from  the 
Latin  versions  of  the  Bible,  as  matters  of  supreme  Importance,  com- 
plained that  the  youth  neglected  the  Latin  and  Christian  Uterature  for 
the  Arabian  and  Mohammedan.^  Marriages  were  not  seldom  con- 
tracted between  Mohammedans  and  Christians ;  and  in  such  cases  it 

*-  Yet  even  Stephen  had  exhorted  his  son  *  The  abbot  Samson,  of  Cordova,  says  in 

to  respect  the  ancient  national  spirit.    Quis  his  Apolo^eticus,  L II.  p.  385.    Espana  S&- 

Graecns  regeret  Latinos  Grnecis  moribus  ?  gprada,  T.  XI.    Appellatns  ex  recio  decreto 

ant  unis  Latinns  Graecos  Latinis  regeret  ego  ipse,  quatenus,  at  pridem  facere  con- 

moribns  ?  nallns.  sucvcram,  ex  Chaldaeo  senhone,  in  Lati- 

'  See  Joh.  de  Thwroez  Chronica  Hnnga-  nntn  eloquiam   ipsas   epistolas   deberem 

.  roTum  c.  42.  and  c.  46,  in  Schwandtncr.  transferre., 

Scriptores  rerum  Hnngari.camm,  T.  I.  *  With  such  a  complaint,  Panl  Alvams 

'  See  many  examples  in  the  Memoriale  concludes  his  IndiculasLominosos:  Nonne 

Sancforam  of  the  presbyter  Eulogins  of  omnes  juvenes  Christiani  gcntilicia  enidi« 

Cordova,  which  is  an  important  source  of  tione  praeclari,  Arabico  eloquio  sublimati 

information  with  regard  to  the  condition  volumina  Chaldaeorum  avidisshne  tractant 

of  the  Christian  church  at  this  time  in  et  ecclesiae  flumina  de  paradise  manantia 

Spain — to  be  found  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  quasi  vilissima    contemnentea.   Hen   pro 

Schotfs  Hispania  illustrata,  and  in  the  Bib-  dolor!  linguam  snam  nesdnnt  Christiani, 

liothecae  of  the    church-fathers,   and   in  et  linguam  propriam  non  advertunt  latini, 

another  important  work  connected  with  this  ita  ut  omni  Christi  collegio  vix  inveniator 

subject  the  Indiculus  Inminosus,  composed  unus  in  milleno  hominum  numero,  qui  sa- 

hj  Panlus  Alvarus  of  Cordova,  a  friend  of  lutatoriaa  fratri  possit  rationabiliter  diri« 

Eulo^us;  —  also  in  the  Espana  Sagrada  gere  literas. 
of  Florcz,  T.  XI.  ed.  i;il.  Madrid,  1772.  p. 
819,  f.  S  9-  Qj^  palatino  officio  illorom  jus- 
tis  ittsenriiint 
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Bometimes  happened,  that  the  husband  converted  the  -wife,  or  the  wife 
the  husband,  to  Ghristianitj ;  that  children,  educated  as  Mohamme- 
dans, became  Christians ;  and  fierce  contentions  sprung  up  between 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  one  followed  the  faith  of  the  father,  the 
other  that  of  the  mother.  Sut  under  such  circumstances,  perseco- 
tions  might  easily  be  engendered ;  since,  according  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan laws,  apostasy  from  that  fsdth  must  be  punished  with  death. 
And  though  the  Christians  were  not  otherwise  oppressed  by  the  civil 
authorities,  than  by  being  obliged  to  pay  monthly  a  high  poll-tax,  and 
were  not  disturbed  in  tiie  free  exercise  of  their  worship  which  waa 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  laws,  yet  the  signs  of  the  Christian  profes* 
sion  could  hardly  fail  to  expose  them,  in  the  midst  of  Mohammedaa 
fanaticism,  to  various  sorts  of  insult  and  abuse  from  the  poptda.ee. 
Clergymen  could  not  appear  in  public  without  being  accosted  by  the 
fiBmatical  multitude  with  jeers  and  scoflSngs.  Boys  cried  after  them 
in  the  streets,  stones  were  thrown  at  them.  Whenever  the  dead  were 
buried  with  the  usual  solemnities  of  the  church,  the  infidels  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  populace  with  curses.  The  ringing  of  the  chiirch4)elb 
afforded  occasion  for  abusing  the  Christians  and  the  objects  of  their 
faith. ^  By  such  msults,  men  might  easily  be  excited,  especiaDy  in 
this  sultry  clunate,  to  retaliate  wrong  for  wrong,  and  ridicule  the 
prophet  of  the  Arabians.  From  words,  they  would  proceed  to  acts ; 
and  this  perhaps  proved  the  occasion  of  the  first  efiusion  of  Chrisfcian 
blood ;  for  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the,  Koran,  a  law  had 
been  enacted,  that  whosoever  blasphemed  the  prophet,  or  offered  to 
strike  one  of  the  faithful,  should  be  punished  with  death.  WhoBoever 
insulted  one  of  the  faithftd,  should  be  scourged.* 

*  *  This  situation  of  the  Christians  is  de-  decolorant'  Sed  cum  basilicae  signrnn,  hoc 
scribed  by  men  who  after^'ards  defended,  est  tinnientis  aeris  sonitam,  qui  pro  con- 
the  martyrs  from  the  reproach  of  iiaving  ventu  ecclesiae  adunaodohorisommbiuci- 
been  the  means  of  intemiptin^  the  rela-  nonici8percutinir,andiuot,infandaitcnuido 
tions  which  secured  the  Cbristians  in  the  congemmant,  et  omnem  sexum  nnivenam* 
enjoyment  of  peace  and  quiet  Thus  Paul-  que  aetatem  milleno  contumelianim  infe- 
ufl  Alvarus  says  in  opposition  to  those  who  mio  maledice  impctunt  So  ^ulogins,  in 
boasted  of. the  peace  which  had  been  en-  the  Memoriale  Sanctorum,  1.  LI. cf. 247: 
joyed  till  that  time,  (Indiculus  Luminosus,  Causa  religionis  eorum  saevitiam  ubiaue 
p. '229) :  Quotidie  opprobriis  et  mille  con-  perpetimur,  adeo  ut  multi  cxiis  tactninaB- 
tumeliarum  faccibus  obruti  persecutionem  mentorum  suomm  nos  indignos  dijndicent, 
non  dlcimud  nos  habere  1  Nam,  ut  alia  ta-  propriusque  sibimet  accedere  ^ecrentar,  ^ 
ceam,  certe  dum  defunctorum  corjwra  a  magnam  scilicet  coinquinationem  cxisji- 
eacerdotibus  vident  humo  dando  portare,  mantes,  si  in  aliquo  rcrum  suarum  adini«- 
Donne  apcrtissimis  vocibus  dicunt:  Deus  ceamur. 

non  misercaris  illis,  et  lapidibus  sacerdotcs  •  That  blasphemy  of  the  prophet  was  to 

Domini   impetentes,    ignominiosis    verbis  be  punished  with  death,  appears  from  the 

populum  Domini  denotantes,  etc.    Sic  iti-  history  of  the  martyrs  j  and  when  the  al^ 

dem  cum  et  sacerdotes  lapides,  ante  vesti-  bot  John  of  St  Gorzc,  near  Mett,  yisitea 

gia  eorum  revolventes  ac  infami  nomine  Cordora  aa  ambassador  of  the  emperor 

derogantcs,  vulgari  proverbio  et  cantico  in-  Othol,  he  heard  this  stated  :^  Eis  in  Icgibns 

honesto  suggillant,  et  fidei  signum   (the  primum  dirumque  est,  ne  qnis  in  religionem 

sign  of  the  cross,  which  the  Mohammedans,  eorum  quid  unquam  audeat  loqui,  avis  ta 

though  thev  recognized  Christ  as  a  prophet,  vel  extraneus,  nulla  intercedente  ^^Jjl 

yet  refused  to  respect,  because,  according  tione  capita  plectitur.    The  king  ""?J~[ 

to  a  story  received  into  the  Koran,  they  forfeited  his  life,  in  case  he  heard  ?°J^^^ 

supposed  some  other  person  waa  crucified  phemy,  and  failed  to  punish  it  with  deanu 

in  the  place  of  Christ)  opprobrioso  dogio  See  the  Vita  Joannis  Abbatis  Gowam 
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The  Christians  {hemselyes,  however,  were  not  of  one  mfaicl  with 
reg^ffd  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  duty  required  them  to  ob^ 
serve  under  these  diflScuIt  drcumstances ;  but,  as  in  earlier  times,i 
they  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  rigid  and  the  more  liberal. 
The  one  party  thanked  God  for  the  hberty  allowed  to  Christians,  even 
under  the  rule  of  unbelievers,  to  confess  and  to  practise  the  principles 
of  their  faith.  They  thought  everything  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve 
inviolate  tiiis  liberty  of  conscience  and  security ;  that  conformably  to 
the  Scriptural  precept,  every  act  should  be  avoided  which  could  fur- 
nish the  unbelievers  any  occasion,  real  or  apparent,  for  persecutiilg 
the  Christians ;  that  all  abusive  language  should  be  carefully  avoided^ 
They  considered  it  a  duty  to  employ  every  means,  not  involving  a  de- 
nial of  the  faith,  to  preserve  and  foster  the  friendly  relations  su^isting 
between  them  and  the  Mohammedan  magistrates.  Nor  would  they 
hesitate  to  accept  offices  under  them,  and  in  so  doing  sought  to  avoid 
everything  that  might  give  offence;  Others,  on  the  contrary,  looked 
upon  such  conduct  as  being  already  a  violation  of  the  duty  to  confess 
(Sirist  before  men,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  Paul  Alvarus,  of 
Cordova,  one  of  the  fiercest  representatives  of  this  class,  casts  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  the  Christians,  that  by  acceptbg  offices  at  court  they 
became  guilty  of  participating  in  infidelity,  since  they  were  afraid  to 
pray  and  cross  themselves  before  the  unbelievers,  and  dared  not  openly 
confess  the  deity  of  Christ  in  their  presence,  but  mentioned  him  only 
as  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit,  titles  which  were  also  given  to  him 
in  the  Koran.^  He  styles  them  leopards,  taking  upon  themselves 
every  color.  He  accuses  them  of  adopting  Christianity  only  by 
halves.3  He  says,  that  for  the  isake  of  the  monarch's  favor  and  of 
temporal  aggrandizement,  they  were  willing  to  take  up  the  sword  to 
defend  unbelievers  against  their  own  brethren  in  the  faith.^  "  Day 
and  night — says  he  —  is  heard  from  the  turret  (the  minaret),  the 
voice  which  blasphemes  the  Lord,  by  extolling,  at  the  same  time  with 
him,  the  lying  prophet ;  ^  and  wo  to  our  times,  so  poor  in  the  wisdom 

•i  &e  S7th  of  Febrnary,  4  120,  f.  712.    In       ^  Contra  fidei  iinaesociofl  pro  regjt  cnda 

the  Indicolns  Lnminosos,  ^  6,  is  cited  the  et  pro  vendiMlibas    manerilnu  et  oefen* 

law :  Ut  qni  blasphemaverit,  flagelletor,  et  siono  gentiliam  proeliantes. 
qui  percosserit,  ocddator.    That  the  bias-       ^  This  public  proclamation :  "  There  is 

phennaie  in  this  instance  cannot  refer  to  a  no  God  bat  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 

Uaspheming  of  Mohammed,  may  be  gath-  prophet,"  was  a  speaallj  sore  grieyance  to 

ered  partly  from  the  connection,. and  partly  zealous  Christians.  They  were  wont,when- 

from  the  judicial  m6de  of  procedure  al-  ever  they  heard  this  cry,  to  pray  God  that 

ready  mentioned.  he  would  deliyer  them  from  the  sin  tiiey 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  261  — 262.  were  obli^d  to  hear,  and  repeated  Ps.  97: 

■  In  the  Indiculus  Luminosus,  f  9 :  Cnm  7,   "  Confounded  be   all  they  that  senre 

palun  coram  ethnicis  orationem  non  fad-  grayen  images,  that  boast  themselfes  of 

nnt,  signo  crucis  oscitantes'  frontem  non  idols,"  words  which  certaiitly  did  not  apply 

mnniunt,  Deum  Christum  non  aperte  co-  to  the  Mohammedans.    Eulogius,  of  Cor- 

ram  eis,  sed  fugatis  scrmonibus  profemnt,  doya,  who  cites  this  in  his  Apologeticns 

y«rbiim  Dei  et  Spiritnm,  ut  iUi  asserunt,  Martyrum,  f  313,  ];elates,  that  his  gmnd- 

piofiteates,  suasque  confessiones  corde,  qua-  father,  wheneyer  he  heard  this  cry  from  the 

ai  l>DO  omnia  inspicienti  seryantes.  minaret,  was  wont  to  sign  the  cross  on  his 

*  Quid  his  omnibus,  nisi  yarietatem  pardi  forehead,  exclaimihg  with  a  sigh :  "  Keep 

aelo  Dei  zelantibus  sibi  inesse  ostendunt,  not  thou  silence,  O  God,  for  lo,  thine  ene- 

dum  non  integre,  sed  medio  Chiiatianis-  mies  make  a  tumult,  and  they  that  hate 

mum  defendant  ?  thee  haye  lifted  up  the  head."  f  s.  83: 1»  S. 


YOL.  m. 
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of  Christ,  that  no  man  can  be  fonnd  to  erect,  according  to  tiie  com- 
mand of  the  Lord,  the  banner  of  the  cross  over  the  mountains  of  Baby- 
lon and  the  dark  towers  of  pride,  and  present  to  God  an  eyening 
sacrifice.^ 

Both  parties  by  proceeding  in  these  different  directions,  may  veiy 
possibly  have  niissed  the  course  which  should  have  been  pursued ;  but 
m  a  case  where  such  elements  for  violent  collision  already  existed,  and 
a  reUgious  tendency  of  the  sott  we  have  just  described  was  lying  at 
the  bottom,  it  certainly  needed  but  a  slight  occasion  to  provoke  perse- 
cutions on  one  side,  and  a  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  martyrdom  on  the 
other. 

Yet  the  first  who  suffered  as  a  martyr  in  Spain  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  that  fanatical  class,  but  rather  to  the  more  prudent  and  tern- 
perate  party.  He  was  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Perfectus,  attached  to 
a  monastery  in  Cordova,  ttien  the  residential  city  of  the  Arabian  ca- 
liphs. Sometime  in  the  year  850,  under  the  reign  of  Abderhaman  U, 
Perfectus  while  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  make  some  purchases  for  his 
convent,  fell  into  company  with  a  party  of  Arabians.  They  asked 
him  many  questions  about  Christianity,  and  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Christians  respecting  Mohammed.  The  last  inquiry  he  strove  to 
evade,  telling  them  he  was  loth  to  answer  it,  because  he  feared  he 
might  annoy  them  by  what  he  would  be  obliged  to  say.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  concluded  to  inform  them,  since  they  invited  him  to  speak 
frankly,  and  promised  him  that  whatever  he  said,  it  should  not  be 
taken  amiss.  He  then  proceeded'  to  represent  Mohainmed,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigned  in  detail,  as  one  of  the  false  prophets  foretold  by 
Christ,  among  the  signs  of  the  last  time.  To  sdl  lliis,  the  Arabians 
listened  with  ill-suppressed  anger ;  yet  for  the  present  they  let  the 
priest  go  unharmed,  that  they  might  not  break  their  promise  to  him. 
But  the  next  time  he  appeared  in  pubUc,  they  seized  and  dragged  him 
before  the  judge,  where  they  accused  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  Moham- 
med. It  was  the  season  of  the  Mohammedan  fast.  He  was  therefore 
for  the  present  loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Some 
months  afterwards,  on  the  Mohammedan  Easter,  he  was  again  brought 
forth ;  and  as  he  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  aiid  instead  of  retract- 
ing only  confirmed  what  he  had  said  about  Mohammed,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  perished  by  the  sword.*  The  long  repressed 
rage  of  the  Mohammedans  against  the  enemies  of  their  faith  having 
once  broke  loose,  it  soon  found  a  second  occasion  for  manifesting  itself. 
John,  a  Christian  merchant,  and  a  peculiar  object  of  their  hatred,  was 
arraigned  before  the  tribimal,  where  he  was  accused  of  having  often 
blasphemed  the  prophet  while  disposing  of  his  goods  in  the  Bazar. 
As  the  charge  could  not  be  clearly  proved,  the  judge  attempted  to 

*  Ecce  et  qnotidie  horis  diurnis  et  hoc-  jnxta  jnssnm  Domini  tonantis  >ethem>^ 

tarnis  m  tarrihoB  suis  et  montibas  caligosis  per  montes  Babyloniae  caligosasqne  tturw 

Dominam  inaledicunt,  duija  yatem  impudi-  soperbiae  crucis  fidei  attoUat  Texill«ni  »• 

com,  peijunim,  rabidam,  et  iniqaum,  una  crificiam  Deo  offerens  yespertinmn* 

cam  Domino,  testimonii  voce  extollunt  Et  'See  Eologii  Memoriale  Sanctoram  *• 

hen  et  vae  haic  tempori  nostro.  sapientiae  IL  &  L 
Chiisti  egeno,  in  quo  anlliu  inyenitur,  qui 
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force  Mm  to  deny  his  fSuth  by  resorting  to  the  scourge.  After  having 
been  beaten  till  he  was  half  dead,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  then  he 
-was  driven  through  the  city,  sitting  backwards  on  an  ass,  with  a  herald 
proclaiming  before  him,  ^^  This  is  the  punishment  of  the  man  who  dares 
blaspheme  the  prophet,"  But  as  he  firmly  persisted  in  confessmg  his 
fiiitb,  he  too  was  executed.'  Next  appeared  before  the  judge,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Isaac,  fix>m  the  monastery  of  Talanos,  eight  miles 
distant  from  Cordova,  where  on  unusual  degree  of  fanatical  excitement 
prevailed.  He  pretended  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  with  a  view  of 
embracing  it.  The  judge,  pleased  with  the  idea  of  gaining  so  impor- 
tant a  proselyte,  took  pains  to  expound  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the.  pro- 
fbei.  But  great  was  his  rage,  when  the  monk,  instead  of  being  con* 
vinced,  undertook  to  refute  what  he  advanced,  at  the  same  time  viUfy- 
ing  Mohammed,  whom  he  represented  as  a  detestable  impostor  and 
seducer  of  mankind.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  caliph,  who 
ordered  the  monk  to  be  executed.  A  mistaken,  fanatical  zeal  of  this 
sort,  to  confess  Christ  before  the  unbelievers,  now  spread  abroad  like 
an  infection,  seizing  upon  that  tendency  to  extravagant  asceticism 
which  existed  before.  From  the  mountains,  deserts,  and  forests, 
monks  came  forth  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth.*  Among  these 
crowds  who  yielding  to  a  fanatical  impulse,  sacrificed  their  lives  without 
any  reasonable  object,  were  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
first  families  of  the  land,  sometimes,  however,  they  did  not  present 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  as  voluntary  sacrifices  ;  but  Mohamme- 
dan relatives  took  advantage  of  their  descent  from  Mohammedan  fami- 
lies, whether  on  the  father's  or  the  mother's  side,  to  complain,  of  them 
aa  iqx>states.  Thus  Flora,^  for  example,  was  a  young  unmarried  wo- 
Bian  descended  from  parents  of  mixed  religion,  her  father  being  an 
Arabian  and  a  Mohammedan,  her  mother  a  zealous  Christian.  The 
mother  had  educated  her  in  Christianity,  and  from  childhood  she 
manifested  a  temper  of  sincere  and  ardent  piety.  Her  brother  being 
a  bigoted  Mohammedan,  disputes  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  between 
the  two  on  the  matter  of  their  faith  ;  and  the  fanatical  brother,  when 
he  found  that  all  the  pains  he  took  to  convert  his  sister  were  unavail- 
ing, grew  exasperated  against  her.  He  accused  her  as  an  apostate. 
She  assured  the  judge,  that  on  the  contrary,  she  had  never  been  a 
Mohammedan,  but  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as  a  Christian. 
The  judge  ordered  hier  to  be  severely  scourged,  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  a  denial.  But  as  she  continued  steadfast,  and  never  uttered 
a  syllable  against  Mohammed,  he  dismissed  her.  She  spent  some  time 
in  retirement ;  but  finally  felt  constrained  to  present  herself  again  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  not  only  confess  her  own  faith,  but  testify  against 
Mohammedanism  and  its  prophet.     She  did  so,  and  was  executed. 

'  Enlog.  1. 1.  c.  f.  342,  and  the  Indicalns    fessionis  per  dcserta  montiam  et  nemora 
faiminosiu  4  5-  solitadinum  in  Dei  contemplatione  frnen- 

'  Eologias  of.  CordoTa,  8a3r8  concerning    tes  ad  sponte  ct  pnblice  detestandum  et 
the  manner  in  which  the  e^cample  of  mar-    maledicehdum    scelen^tum   vatem  exilire 
tjnrdom  operated  (MemoriaJe  Sanctor.  1.  II.    co<!^. 
C.L  near  the  end :  Miiltos  otio  secorae  con-  '     ^  See  Enlo^ios  Memoriale  1.  IL  c  S. 
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There  were  not  wanting  both  eccIesiajBlacfl  and  laymen,  who  digi{^ 
proved  altogether  the  conduct  of  those  that  were  so  ready  to  oifer 
themselves  as  voluntary  victims.    These  consisted  partly  of  such  as 
feared,  and  wished  to  avert  the  bad  consequences,  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Christians  ;  and  in  part  of  such  as  were  convinced 
that  this  was  ,not  the  right  way  to  confess  Christ,  but  directly  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Lord  snd  of  the  apos- 
tles.    They  looked  upon  such  conduct  as  the  effect  of  pride,  from 
which  no  good  could  result,  and  as  manifesting  a  want  of  that  Chxis* 
tian  love,  which  ought  to  be  shown  even  unto  unbelievers.    They 
knew  that  reviling  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  Christianity,  and  thftl 
by  such  means  the  kingdom  of  Ood  could  not  be  promoted.^     But  two 
men,  who  at  that  time  stood  high  in  the  veneration  of  Spanish  Chris- 
tians, the  priest  Eulogius,  afterwards  bishop  of  Toledo,  and  Paul 
Alvarus,  his  friend,  hurried  on  by  a  fervent  but  passionate  zeal,  which 
lacked  the  cool  composure  of  good  sense,  labored  in  opposition  to 
these  more  prudent  views  ;  and  tiieir  whole  influence  went  continuaDy 
to  kindle  and  cherish  the  flame  of  enthusiasm.     The  caliph  Abde^ 
haman  required   the  metropoUtan  Recafrid,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
under  whom  the  church  of  Cordova  stood,  to  employ  his  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  the  caliph  himself  mtended  to  back  by  that  of  the 
state,  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity.     The  archbishop  issued  an 
ordinance,  forbidding  this  uncalled  for  appearance  before  Mohamme- 
dan tribunals  ;  and  when  Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  doubtless 
under  the  influence  of  Eulogius,  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  padgr 
attacked  by  the  metropolitan,  the  latter  caused  all  obstinate  ecclesi* 
astics,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Eub^us,  to  be  thrown  in  prison.* 
From  his  place  of  confinement,  Eulogius  addressed  to  the  Flora  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  Mary,  her  friend  and  companion  in  suffering,  a 
letter,  exho^;ting  them  to  confront  martyrdom  with  firmness,  and  coit 
firming  them  in  the  persuasion,  that  iSiej  had  done  right  in  abuong 
the  fi^  prophet.    The  young  women  had  been  informed  how  much 
injury  this  conduct  had  done  to  the  church;  —  the  communities  had 
been  deprived  of  their  clergy,  the  priests  lay  in  chains,  no  more 
offerings  cotdd  be  made  at  the  altars.    He  told  them,  they  diould 
reply,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is  a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  to  God. 
Such  a  heart  and  a  humble  spirit  would  be  accepted  of  God,  even 
without  any  other  offering.     The  Lord  would  not  suffer  his  confe88(»8 
to  be  put  to  shame.     But  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  abusing  the 
false  prophet  whom  men  would  persuade  them  to  follow,  —  tiiis  Aey 
could  not  own,  without  denying  the  truth.     As  it  is  the  peculiar 
method  of  enthusiasm  to  direct  every  feeling  at  a  single  point,  leav- 
ing every  other  human  interest,  which  Chnstianity  holds  sacred,  to 

*  See  the  Memoriale  of  Ealogios,  L  I.  f.  in  one  of  the  snbtemuiean  efaamboVt  <^ 
245.  cayerns,  which  were  first  used  by  the  Ai** 

•  See  the  Life  of  Eulogijis,  by  Alvar,  in  bians  of  Spain  as  dungeons,  and  tt» 
Schott  IV.  f.  224,  also  in  the  Actis  Sane-  were  aAerwards  made  to  serve  the  smm 
tornm,  in  Vol.  II.  at  the  XI.  of  March,  purpose. 

see  c.  IL     Eulogius  was  confined  at  first 
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contemptaons  neglect,  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Eulogios.  Following 
this  peculiar  bent,  he  exhorted  those  who  aspired  after  the  crown  oi 
martyrdom,  ^  but  by  many  domestic  ties  were  still  reminded  of  the 
duty  of  self-preseryatiqn^  to  rise  above  all  such  subordinate  conside- 
raldoDS. 

A  young  man,  Aurelius,  descended  on  his  father's  side  from,  a 
Mohammedan,  and  on  his  mother's  from  a  Christian  fiunily,  but  who 
had  lost  his  parents  in  early  life,  went  to  live  with  his  aunt,  a  jhous 
Christian,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up ;  and  by  the  lessons 
of  Christian  piety  with  which  she  imbued  his  mind,  he  escaped  the 
influence  of  his  Mohammedan  teachers,  who,  while  they  instructed 
him  in  Arabic  literature,  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  religion.  He  remamed  a  zealous  Christian.  Next  ihe 
married  Sabigotha,  a  young  woman  of  like  Christian  zeal,  who  also, 
by  a  particular  providence,  had  been  saved  from  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  conducted  to  Christianity.  Both  her  parents 
were  Mohammedan ;  but  her  father  having  died  early,  her  mother 
married  a  second  husband,  who  was  secretly  a  Christian.  The  latter 
took  every  pains  to  convert  his  wife  to. Christianity,  as  well  as  to  train 
up  his  step-daughter  in  the  same  faith ;  and  she  received  baptism. 
Aurelius  was  a  witness  of  the  transaction,  when  John  the  merchant, 
after  enduring  so  much  suffering,  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
multitude.  This  spectacle  led  both  him  and  his  wife  to  resolve  on 
preparing  themselves,  by  a  rigidly  ajScetic  life,  for  the  suffering  of 
inartyrdom.  But  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  for  his  two  young  chil- 
dren, who,  left  behind  as  orphans,  would  be  surrendered  over  to  the 
influence  of  Mohammedanism,  still  kept  him  back.  He  made  known 
his  scruples  to  Eulogius.  The  latter  exhorted  him  not  to  allow  ^him- 
self to  be  deterred  by  Such  considerations  from  following  his  call  to 
wear  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but  to  place  his  trust  in  God,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  who,  without  his  aid,  could  preserve  his 
children  in  the  faith ;  pointing  him  to  children  of  Christian  parents, 
who  had  apostatized  fix)m  the  faith,  and  to  other  children  of  unbe- 
lieving parents,  who  had  been  led  to  emjbrace  it.  Aurelius,  together 
with  his  wife,  afterwards  found  the  martyrdom  which  they  sought.^ 
Two  other  Christians^  one  to  old,  the  other  a  young  man,  repaired  to 
a  mosque  where  the  people  were  assembled,  and,  as  preachers  of 
repentance,  amiounced  the  wrath  of  God  against  unbelievers,  while 
they  reviled  Mohammedanism  and  the  flEJse  prophet.^  The  assembled 
multitude  were  excited  to  a  frenzy  of  madness,  and  the  two  Christians 
would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  not  the  civil  authorities  inter- 
jposed,  and  conveyed  them  off.  As  they  had  desecrated  the  holy 
place,  they  were  sentenced,  first  to  lose  their  hands  and  legs,  and 
then  to  be  beheaded.    These  incidents  aroused  the  suspicions  and 

^  See  Enloff.  Membriiae  Sasctonim,  1.  log;iii8  thett  asked  her,  what  she  would  give 

XL  c.  10.    £iUo«;in8  states,  that  Uie  daagh-  him  for  it  she  answered :  Father,  I  will 

ter  left  an  orphan,  when  pight  years  old,  pray  the  Lord  to  reward  thee  with  Fora- 

ben;ed  him  to  fldye  an  accoont  of  the  life  dise. 
aaod  snffBriiiffs  of  her  parents.    When  En-       '  L,  c  1.  H.  c  13. 
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anxieiy  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Christians  were  threatened  with  a 
general  persecution.  Many  were  executed ;  many  sought  safety  in 
flight,  and  wandered  about  without  a  home.  Even  such  as  partook  at 
first  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  martyrs,  now  declared  agaitist  them ; 
they  imputed  it  to  them,  that  the  quiet  of  the  church  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  pronounced  them  the  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  the 
Chnstiand  were  now  called  to  suffer.  The  caliph  required  the  two 
Spanish  metropolitans,  the  archbishops  of  Toledo  and  of  Seville,  to 
osdl  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  noeasures 
to  prevent  these  disturbances  of  the  public  tranquilUty  ;  and  a  coun- 
cil at  Cordova,  in  the  year  852,  made  an  ordinance,  that  for  the 
future  no  one  should  rush  unbidden  tor  make  confession  before  &e 
magistrate.!  Soon  after  the  caliph  Abderhaman  died,  and  his  sao- 
cesflor,  Mohammed,  dismissed  every  Christian  from  the  places  of  trust 
at  court  and  in  the  state.  Under  his  reign,  their  situation  became 
more  unpleasant  than  ever ;  while  there  were  individuals  still  who 
presented  themselves  before  the  tribunals,  and  courted  martyrdom. 
Many  were  driven  by  fear  to  deny.  Eulo^us,  who  by  his  exhorta- 
tions had  stimulated  numbers  to  confess  and  suffer  martyrdom,  was 
himself  one  of  the  very  last  victims.  The  occasion  was  as  follows.* 
Leocritia,  a  young  woman,  belonging  to  a  considerable  family  wholly 
givem  to  Mohammedanism,  had  in  early  cUldhood  been  won  over  to 
Ginstianity,  and  induced  to  receive  baptism,  by  the  pious  efforts  of 
a  relative  who  was  a  devoted  Christian.  In  vain  did  her  parents 
sedc,  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats,  and  finally  by  corpcn-eal 
chastisement,  to  bring  her  off  from  Christianity ;  but,  as  Alvarus  says, 
the  flame  which  Christ  had  enkindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  could 
be  subdued  neither  by  fear  nor  by  force.  That  she  might  not  expose 
her  faith,  however,  to  constant  jeopardy,  but  live  in  tibe  free  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  she  resolved  to  flee  fix)m  her  parents'  house,  and  con- 
trived, by  means  of  Eulogius,  the  main  support  of  aU  who  suffered 
for  t|;ie  faith,  that  a  secret  place  of  refuge  should  be  provided  for 
her.  But  her  exasperated  parents  succeeded  in  discovering  the  place 
of  her  retreat ;  and,  with  her,  Eulo^us  was  dragged  before  the  iii- 
bunal.  He  steadfastly  confessed  his  faith,  vilifying  Mohammed  and 
Ins  doctrine..  In  vain  Mohammedans  themselves,  who  respected  him 
on  account  of  his.  blameless  life  and  extensive  acquirements,  told  him 
that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  retract  many  things  which  he  had  said. 
He  would  not  be  shaken  ;  and  c<Hidemned  to  death,  in  the  year  869, 
•  suffered  the  execution  of  lus  sentence  with  the  utmost  serenity  and 
eheerfulness. 

We  have  still  to  describe  more  fUJy  the  remarkable  controveray, 
which  at  that  time,  was  carried  on  in  ^ain,  respecting  the  veneration 

>  Eulog^ofl  says  (I.  IL  c.  15.  1.  c.),  that  still  for  holding  in.  hoDor  the  memory  of 

oat  of  fear  they  dared  not  openly  expren  those^  martyrs.    To  be  sore,  Enlogtos,  wUh 

their  conyictions,  that  they  resorted  to  dis-  all  his  enUinsiasm  for  those  martyrs,  eaa 

sutinlation,  to  an  equivocation  whidi  he  hardly  be  considered  an  unprejnoed  iHl- 

thonght  inexcusable,  non  inculpabile  simv-  iiess. 

tationes  inconinltmn,  in  tiiat  ihe^  wero  '  i^Ttr.  t]|»  o.  5. 
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due  to  these  martyTS.  The  two  Meads,  Eulo^na  and  Alvar,  contend- 
ed in  their  favor.  The  former  wrote  on  this  occasion  his  Apology  for 
ttie  martyrs  (Apologeticus  martyrom),  the  second  his  Luminous  Ezhi- 
Intion  (Indiculus  luminosus).  Eulogius  cites  the  .following  objections 
of  his  opponents  to  the  veneration  of  these  martyrs.  They  were  not 
-worthy  of  comparison  with  the  ancient  martyrs ;  mr  they  had  not,  like 
the  latter,  stood  forth  in  the  conflict  with  idolaters,  but  only  with  su^ 
as  worshipped  the .  same  Qod  as  the  Christians.  They  had  not  died 
like  the  latter  a  slow  and  painful,  but  a  quick  and  easy  death.  They 
had  not,  like  the  latter,  been  agnalized  as  saints  by  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  Eulogius  maintained,  that  of  none  who  refused  to  recognize 
Oirist  as  being  true  God  and  true  man,  could  it  be  said,  that  they 
worship  the  same  true  God  in  common  with'  the  Christians.  On  the 
difierent  form  of  death  nothing  depended ;  everything  on  the  sameness 
of  diq»rition,  which  ^ves  maityidom  its  significance  in  the  sight  of 
God,  —  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  love  for  his  kingdom,  which  (Ssposi- 
tion  these  confessors  possessed  in  common  with  the  older  martyrs'.  In 
respect  to  miracles,  ^ey  did  not  constitute  the  essential  thing  in  ^th, 
bat  were  only  given  as  the  seal  of  faith  to  the  church,  when  it  was  first 
«boat  to  be  founded.  As  it  was  (mly  b^  faith  men  could  attain  to  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  so  it  was  evident  that  faith  had  the  prece- 
dence of  miracles ;  and  it  remains  even  when  miracles  cease.  Faith 
nlone  made  martyrs :  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the  virtues : 
it  helped  the  wrestler,  it  helped  the  conqueror."^  Alvarus  writes  with 
more  heat  against  his  opponents.  ^^  The  weak  and  timid  may  flee  -*- 
says  he  ^- but  the  strong  and  noble-hearted  should  fight.'.' ^  As  the 
oflier  side  appealed  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x.),  often  quoted  for 
the  sasme  purpose  in  the  aoicient  church,  where  he  bids  those  who  are 
persecuted  to  flee  fix)m  one  city  to  another,  he  replied,  Indeed  they 
should  flee,  but  not  to  keep  the  ^acred  treasure  concealed,  but  to  pro- 
claim it  everywhere.  By  their  preaching,  those  ancient  Christians  had 
provoked  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  heathen.  Many  of  the  ancient 
witnesses  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Lord,  they  had  attacked  governors  and  kings  with  many  an 
opprobrious  word.*  You  say  the  present  \a  not  a  time  of  persecution ; 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  a  time  of  the  Apostles,  because  the 
shepherds  from  whom  a  flame  of  light  should  go  forth  to  pierce  the 
darkness  of  the  unbelievers,  want  the  appstiolic  zeal ;  —  and  he  then 
TOOceeds  to  depict  the  shameful  condition  of  the  oppressed  ChristiaDS. 
He  next  refutes  the  charge,  that  the  Christians  had  first  provoked  the 
persecution  by  their  uncsJled  for  abuse  of  Mohammed.  The  two  first 
martyr9,  Perfectus  the  priest,  and  John  the  merchant,  had  not  sought 
martyrdom,  but  had  been  forced  to  it  by  the  unbelievers.  Then  after 
having  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  persecution  had,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever, been  first  excited  by  a  voluntary  self-ofiering  of  the  Christians, 

^  NiMl  est  enim,  ^nod  sinceree  fidei  do-  '  Qaod  magia  M>liti  estis  reprehended, 

Mgetur,  auia  nee  almd  a  nobis  Dens  qnam  mvhiB  contomeliis  praeddee  et  piinoipM 

Mem  «xigit    Hanc  diligit,  haac  reqoirit,  fttigime. 
bnic  eoneta  promittit  et  tribnit 
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he  comes  to  speak  of  those  whott^  he  caDs  volimtarj  martyrs  ;^  and  do* 
scribes  them  as  men  who  were  actuajbed  not  by  human  pafision,  but 
pm'ely  by  a  ■divine  zeal ;  men  who  could  oppose  no  check  to  their  own 
"course^  but  must  necessarily  follow  their  divine  vocation.^  K  error — 
says  he  —  must  not  be  openly  attacjked,  why  did  Christ  come  down  to 
the  earth  ?  Why  did  he  light  up  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  without  their 
aaking,  without  their  seeking  th^ir  own  conver^on  ?  Why  have 
prophets  and  apostles  been  sent  ?  But  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
was  not  limited  solely  to  the  apostolic  times ;  it  was  destined  to  reach 
through  all  ages,  'tUl  all  nations  should  be  converted  to  the  faith. 
Among  the  race  of  Ishmael,  however,,  no  preacher  had  as  yet  appea^ 
ed,  so  that  those  confessors  had  fipst  fulfilled  for  that  raioe  the  apos- 
tolic calling.3  He  ridicules  those  who  could  not  discern  in  the  martyrs 
the  spirit  of  humility,  love  and  meekness.  In  his  zeal  for  the  glor^  of 
God,  he  extols  a  holy  cruelty,  aind  holds  up  before  them  the  example 
of  Ehjah  who  slaughtered  the  priests  of  Baal,  not  with  words,  but  with 
the  sword.'^  He  next  considers  the  objection,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
those  martyrs  the  communities  were  deprived  of  their  priests,  and  the 
mass  could  not  be  celebrated.  But  he  represents  this  as  a  divine 
judgment  sent  upon  the  deapisers  of  the  martyrs ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  manner  in  .which  it  was  customary  to  tireat  them.  Those 
who  ought  to  be  pillars  in  the  church,  he  says,  appeared  before  the 
judges  of  their  own  accord,  and  accused  these  persons.  Bishops,  ab- 
bots and  nobles  had  combined  to  stigmatize  them  publicly  as  heretics; 
and  martyrdom  (that  is,  undoubtedly,  voluntary  self-offering),  was  foa> 
bidden  to.  the  people  under  pain  of  excommunication ;  men  were  bound 
imder  oaths  not  to  do  it,  not  to  answer  the  revilings  of  the  unbelievers 
by  reviUng.5    He  concludes  this  work  with  a  fierce  attack  on  Mohamr 


*  Spontanci  martjres. 

'  Cohibcre  non  valaerant  corsnin,  quia 
oonati  sant  implere  aeterni  soi  Domini 
jnasum. 

*  We  must  own, .  they  laid  down  their 
testimony  in  a  way  which  would  necessa- 
rily confirm  the  unbelieyers  in  (heir  preju- 
dice against  -Christianity,  instead  of  brio^- 
ing  them  nearer  to  the  faith.  They  did 
just  that  which  Christ  describes  as  **  casting 
pearls  before  swine."  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  so  expresses  himself  as  if  the  effect 
of  this  testimony  was  not  to  be  taken  into 
th^  adcount,  as  if  it  were  not  the  spirit  of 
loye,  which  seeks  the  salvation  of  all,  that 
sboke  out  of  him  -,  but  he  only  meant,  that 
toe  unbelieyers,  by  haying  the  opportunity 

•  of  hearing  the  gospel  proclaimed,  should 
be  left  without  any  ground  of  excuse  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Et  certe 
non  apeite  ut  omnia  creatura  eyangelii 
praedicationem  dixit  redpiat,  sed  nt  prae- 
dicatio  ecclesiae  omni  mundo  generaliter 
dareat,  per  quod  ministeridm  et  praedicar 
toribos  imeratnr  debitnm  praemium  et  con- 
Jlemptoribus  justissimum  aetemum  sine  fine 
supplidum,  and  of  t!iose  martyrs:  isti 
i^postdatiu  yioem  in  eosdem  impleyenutt 


eosdemc^ue  debitores  Jidei  reddidenint 
What  bhndness  of  passion,  to  consider  those 
unbelieyers  as  debitores  fidci,  after  such  a 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

♦  He  says  of  his  opponent,  c.  11 :  Qui  in 
suis  contumeliis  di^d,  superbi  sunt  et  in- 
fiexi  et  contra  hostes  Dei  hnmUes,  maa- 
sueti,  simplices  apparent  et  quieti ;  discant 
tflmen  a  Christo,  ab  omnibus  prophetis, 
apostolis  seu  patribus  universia  ad  ilJata 
opprobria  existere.humiles  et  dejectictppo 
divinitatis  ulciscepdum  contemtum  fortes 
et  rigidos  esse  debere  et  non  pietate  horaia 
incongrua,  sed  crudilitate  hac  sancta  ntete. 
We  may  surely  discern  already  in  this  fiery 
Spaniard  something  of  that  spirit,  whidh  at 
a  later  period  kindled  up  in  Spain  the  nres 
of  the  Auto  da  £^ 

*  Cap.  15  :  Tuos  ecclesiastice  intcrdixi; 
mus  et  a  quibus  ne  aliquando  ad  martyni 
suigerent  palmam  jnnunentnm  extorrimiB, 
quibus  errores  gentiUum  infringere  Trtai- 
mus  et  maledictum  ne  maledictionibns  im- 
peterent,  eyangelio  et  cruce  edncta  ▼!;■• 
rare  improbiter  fecimus.  We  may  ace  ftom 
this,  how  much  pains  the  ecclesiastical  aaj 
thorities  took,  to  repress  these  fanafacil 
moTementi. 
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medanism,  which  he  describes  as  a  religion  wholly  subservient  to  sense, 
and  of  Mohammed,  whom  he  represents  as'  a  forerunner  of  Anti- 
Christ.^ 

When  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  more  thoughtful  majority 
succeeded  in  putting  a  check  on  these  &natical  extravagances,  the 
Christians  in  Spain  wer6  permitted  once  more  to  enjoy  their  religious 
freedom.  In  ihe  year  957,  the  monk  John  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Oorze,  near  Metz,  came  to  Spain  as  envoy  of  the  emperor  Othol.  He 
wafl  warned  by  the  Christians  of  that  country  against  doing  anything 
which  might  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  relation  of  the 
Christians  to  their  rulers,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  and  their  present  quiet  and  security.  A  bishop  said  to 
him :  ^^  Our  sins  have  brought  upon  us  this  foreign  domination ;  and  the 
precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  13:  2)  forbidd  us  to  resist  the  pow- 
ers that  are  ordained  of  Grod.  But  amid  these  great  evils,  it  is  still  a 
comfort,  that  we  are  not  prevented  from  living  according  to  our  own 
laws,  that  the  Saracens  esteem  and  Jove  those  whom  they  see  observt 
ing  conscientiously  the  Christian  doctrines,  that  they  gladly  hold  inter- 
course with  them,  while  on  the  contrary  they  invariably  avoid  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jews.  For  the  present,  therefore,  We  consider  it  best,  in- 
asmuch as  we  are  not  molested  in  our  religion,  to  obey  them  in  ereiy- 
thing  which  does  not  compromise  our  faith."^ 

■  He  MLjs  of  him  (c.  33) :   Adrersns       '  See  Vita  Joanitis  Abbatis  Gorzienaifa 
Christum  humilitatis  magistrum  erecta?est    at  the  27th  of  February.  §  122.  f.  713. 
et  contra  illitu  lenissima  et  jucnnda  prae- 
eepta  eontomacis,  rerbere  et  gladio  ucu  est 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  Papacy  and  the  Popes. 

Thb  most  important  thing  in  stadying  the  history  of  the  church  ooDr 
gtitution  in  this  period,  as  well  as  in  uie  middle  ages  generally,  is  to 
surrey  what  was  slowly  and  gradually  done  for  the  rea^^tion  of  the 
chnrch  theocratical  system,  the  full  completion  of  .which  was  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  the  churchy  after  the  fiindamental  position  had  once 
been  taken.  And  in  order  to  the  realization  of  this  system  of  the 
chnrch  theocracy,  everything  depended  on  the  realization  of  the  idea, 
which  required  that  the  church  should  jForm  one  organic  whole  under 
one  vinble  head,  by  which  all  tiie  parts  should  be  held  together — in 
other  words,  on  theformation  of  thepapcuy.  For  it  was  only  <A«i  that 
the  church  could  be  expected  to  make  itself  independent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  secular  power,  and  appear  as  God's  instrument  for  remo- 
delling and  shaping  all  human  relations,  when  it  should  proceed  to  de- 
velop itself  under  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  head,  not  subject  to  the 
power  of  any  individual  monarch,  and  able  to  keep  all  Ihe  scattered 
members  of  the  great  whole  united  together.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  112.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  henceforth  give  the  history  of  the  papacy  ih6 
ptecedence  over  all  other  matters  relating  to  this  subject.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  matter,  one  phenomenon,  most  extenrive  and  important 
in  its  influences,  may  well  claim  our  attention  in  the  first  place— a 
phenomenon  which  proceeded  from  and  again  powerfully  reacted  upoa 
the  papal  theocratic  system  so  far  advanced  already  towards  its  com- 
pletion in  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  of  this  age ;  namely,  4o 
wide  circulation  of  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which,  formed  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  favoring  this  system,  acquired  great  authonty 
Ibjr  falsely  assuming  the  names  of  ancient  popes ;  we  mean  the  PHmh 
iddorian  Decretals.  , 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  that  the  collection  of  eccleriaso- 
cal  laws,  drawn  up  b^  the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  m  the  satb 
century,  and  contaimng  the  papal  decretals  from  the  time  of  Sincius 
downward,  acquired  the  greatest  influence  in  the  Western  chtirch. 
This  collection,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  used  in  the  churches 
of  difierent  countries,  received  many  and  various  additions  from  the 
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admiflsidn  of  other  and  later  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  such  as  the 
needs  of  the  churches  of  drflPerent  countries  would  naturally  call  for. 
Sach  was  the  case  m  particular  with  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  recen- 
sions of  this  collection.  Among  these  latter,  there  was  one  especially 
known  by  the  venerated  name  of  Isidore  of  SevilleJ  Another,  how- 
ever, appeared  under  the  same  name,  in  the  ninth  century,  which  con- 
tained a  complete  series  of  the  decretals  of  the  Roman  bishops,  from 
Clement  downwards,. —  miost  of  them  pieces  entirely  unknown  before, 
but  some  of  them  interpolated,*  at  an  earlier  period,  with  many  alter- 
ations and  inserted  clauses.  This  fraud  was  so  clumsily  contrived, 
and  ignorantly  executed,  that  had  tiie  age  been  a  little  more  fitted  for, 
or  less  disinclined  to  critical  investigations,- and  had  the  deception 
itself  not  fallen  in  with  a  predominant  interest  of  the  church,  it  might 
have  been  easily  detected  and  exposed.  Still  its  autiior  did  not  invent 
and  shape  according  to  his  own  will  the  language  attributed  to  those 
ancient  bishops.  The  letters  were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  pas- 
sages borrowed  from  far  later  ecclesiastical  documents,  which  he  took 
the  liberty  to  alter  and  mutilate  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose  and  corre- 
spond witik  his  notions,  not  even  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  removing 
from  them  things  incongruous  to  the  age  in  which  the  letters  were  said 
to  have  been  written,  and  not  seldom  patchiyig  them  together  without 
any  intelligible  connection  whatsoever.  These  ancient  Roman  bishops 
quote  Scripture  from  a  Latin  translation,  formed  from  the  mixture  of 
one  made  by  Jerome  with  another  that  had  been  current  in  earlier 
times.  They  refer  to  relatiotis  between  the  state  and  the  church", 
which  could  not  possibly  have  existed  in  the  age  when  these  letters 
purport  to  have  been  writted.^  We  meet  in  them  with  the  most 
extraordinary  anachronisms ;  as,  fqr  example,  that  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  wrote  concerning  the  contested  celebration  of  passover,  to  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  two  centuries  later. ^  The 
Scriptural  passages  cited  as  proofs  are  alte/ed  and  mutilated  with  an 
effirontery  and  ignorance  equally  shameful.* 

In  these  forged  decretsils,  tiie  papal  theocratic  system  is  set  forth 

*  It  was  formed  between  the  years  633  *  Thus,  for  example;  in  the  first  letter  of 
and  636 ;  for  it  contains  the  canons  of  the  Anaclete,  the  words  spoken  by  the  Sodom- 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  of  the  former  ites  against  Lot,  Gen.  19:  9,  are  brought 
year ;  and  a  part  of  the  preface  to  this  col-  forwanl  as  evidence  against  peregrina  judi- 
lection,  which  has  its  natural  and  original  cia  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  but  they  are 
place  in  the  same,  and  must  have  been  cited  as  the  words  of  God.  Unde  et  Dom- 
taken  from  it,  occurs  again  in  the  Origines  inns  mcntioncm  faciens  Loth  per  Mosen 
of  Isidore,  which  could  not  have  been  pro-  loqnitnr,  dicens.  Again,  what  is  said  in 
4aced  after  the  latter  year.  Heb.  9:  1?,  of  purification  by  the  blood  oi 

*  As  the  first  epii»tle  of  Clement  to  James,  Christ  as  contrasted  with  the  Instrations  of 
translated  by  Rufinus.  the  Old  Testament,  is  applied  to  prove  the 

'  To  mention  bat  one  example,  the  Ro-  magical  pnrifying  power  of  consecrated  wa- 

man  bishop  Zephyrinus,  in  his  ep.  II,  at  the  tcr  in  the  first  letter  of  the  bishop  Alexander, 

close  of  the  second  century^  under  pagan  Nam  si  cinis  vitulae  adspersas  sanguine 

emperors,  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of  the  populum  sanctificabat  (the  words  ad  emen- 

bishops,  wnich  was  forbidden  by  the  prae-  dationem  camis,  which  did  not  suit  the  pur- 

cepta  imperatorum.  a  pose,  must  of  course  be  left  out)  atqxA 

*  But  he  here  doubtless  was  confounded  mnndabat,  multo  magis  tuqun,  sale  adspersac 
with  a  bishop  Theophilus  of  Csesarea,  in  divinlsque  predbus  sacrata,  popnlam  sane- 
Palestine,  mentioned  in  the  church  history  tificat  atqne  muxidat 

of  BufinoB ; — hence  the  anachronism. 
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with  a  completeness,  and  pushed  to  an  extreme,  never  befoire  ez- 
preissed,  in  any  connected  series  of  ecclecdastical  laws. 

The  idea  of  an  inviolable  caste  of  priests,  consecrate  to  God,  the 
fundamental  element  out  of  which  the  entire  hierarchical  system  was 
composed  j  and  the  basis  on  which  it  reposes,  was  here  brou^t  out  and 
defended  by  employing  and  perverting  Scriptural  texts,  especially 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  manner  the  most  bold  and  the  most 
directly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.     The  priests  were 
represented  as  the  apple  of  Grod's  eye,  the  feuniliaree  Dei,  the  tpiri^ 
cdesy  as  opposed  to  the  camales,  the  term  which  was  applied  to  the 
laity,     mioever  sinned  against  them,  sinned  agunst  GrcKi  himself,  as 
they  were  the  representatives  of  God  and  Christ.     Men  were  to  see 
Christ  in  them.     The  priests  were  subject  to  no  secular  tribunal ;  on 
the  contrary,  God  had  constituted  them  the  judges  over  all.    The 
passage  in  Ps.  82:  1,  was  often  applied  to  them,  ''  God  standeth  in 
the  congregation  of  the  mighty,  he  judgeth  among  the  gods."    AD 
who  were  oppressed  should  be  able  to  look  to  tiie  priests,  and  vitb 
ihem  find  protection.     It  is  carefully  mculcated,  that  bad  priests,  if 
thev  do  not  fall  from  the  faith,  must  be  tolerated,  as  sent  by  God; 
and  that  the  laity  could  in  no  case  be  set  as  judges  over  them.    Cooh 
plaints  against  ecclesiastics  <are  hedged  round  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  difficulties.     And  in  that  state  of  the  church,  where 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  were  so  destitute  of  personal  dignity,  it 
was  in  truth  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, that  it  should  be  rendered  as  independent  as  possible  of  pe^ 
sonal  worth.     If  the  priests  should  once  come  to  be  regarded  as  organs 
for  the  transmission  of  magical  virtues — as  it  is  made  a  prominent 
point  in  these  decretals,  that  by  the  priest's  words   Christ's  body  is 
produced,  —  with  this  would  easily  be  associated  the  idea  that,  althou^ 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  the  priests  should  by  their  personal  char 
acter  always  prove  to  be  worthy  organs,  yet,  even  independently  of 
this  personal  worth,  they  must  ever  be  regarded  with  reverence  as  the 
vehicles  through  whom  these  divine  virtues  are  communicated  to  men. 
The  inviolability  of  tiie  church  is  sharply  defined  and  strongly  insisted 
upon,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  property,  as  to  the  persons  conse- 
crated to  its  service.     A  trespass  against  this  inviolabiUty  is  repre- 
sented as  sacrilegium,  a  sin  against  God,  the  most  enormous  of 
crimes.! 

The  principles  inculcated  with  regard  to  the  objective  importance 
of  the  priesthood  generally,  were  now  applied  especially  to  the  office 
of  bishops,  as  those  to  whom  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loope  had  been 
given  by  Christ.  Men  should  respect  even  the  unjust  decision  of  a 
bidiop ;  though  the  latter  ought  to  be  careful  never  to  make  each  a 
decision.  Thus  the  fear  of  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  was  alone  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  laity .«    The  bishops  were  especially  to  be 

•  '  In  the   second  letter  of  Pius,  which  Deum  co.mmittitar,  qnam  quod  in  hoBU- 

ehancteristicallj  marks  the  spirit  of  these  nem,  sic  grayias  sacrilegium  agere  qas« 

decretals  in  reference  to  morals :  Non  gra-  fomicari.                                 i  j    •      ik 

Tins  peccatam  est  fomicatio  qnam  sacrile^*  *  In  the  letters  of  Urhan :  Y**"®.?^?^ 

^m  I  aed  sicnt  majos  est  peccatnm,  qnod  in  est  sententia  episcopi  licet,  ii\jaste  hgw  su- 
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represented  as  inviolable  persons,  to  be  protected  agamst  both  the  ar- 
bitrary wiD  of  secular  power,  and  also  the  attack  of  other  ecclesiasti- 
eal  authorities,  such  as  the  metropolitans,  with  whom  the  bishops  in 
the  Frankii^  empire  were  frequently  in  dispute.  Both  were  closely 
eoimected  in  the  church  theocratical  plan;  for  the  prince  might  be 
enabled,  by  employing  dependent  bishops  as  his  instruments,  to  force 
from  his  station  any  one  of  them  who  had  incurred  the  prince's  displeas- 
ure. The  only  means  for  maintaming  the  independence  and  inviolability 
of  the  bishops,  was  for  them  to  possess,  in  a  head  over  the  entire 
church,  a  secure  refuge  against  every  arbitrary  procedure  and  oppres- 
sive meastb>e,  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power  and  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  and  colleagues,  to  make  the  pope  the  judge  over  the 
bishops  in  the  last  resort,  from  whom  there  could  be  n9  appeal. 
Thus,  then,  was  presented  a  coherent  organism  of  ecclesiastical  pow- 
ers, evolved  in  a  regular  gradation.  Over  the  metropolitans  were 
placed  the  primates  and  patriarchs.  But  over  all  presided  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  on  whom  in  particular  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  was  repeatedly  incul- 
cated, that  the  church  of  Rome  was  directly  constituted  head  over 
all  the  others,  by  Christ  himself.  The  episcopal  chair  of  Peter,  the 
princeps  apostolorum,  had  been  transferred  on  grounds  of  convenience 
from  Antioch  to  Rome.i  The  church  of  Rome,  which  appoints  and 
consecraiies  all  bishops,  is  therefore  the  sole  and  suflficient  judge,  in 
the  last  resort,  over  the  same,  to  which  in  all  casesthey  may  appeal.* 
Among  the  important  affairs  which  could  not  be  decided  without  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  belonged  the  cases  of  bishops.  In  one  of  the 
decretals,^  the  condition  is  indeed  expressed,  that  whenever  an  appeal 
is  made,  it  should  be  reported  to  the  pope.  But  in  other  places,  it  is 
expressly  declared,  as  indeed  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
tj^e  principle  lying  at  the  ground  of  these  decretals,  that  a  decisive 
sentence  can  in  no  case  whatsoever  be  passed  upon  bishops,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Romish  church,  as  well  as  that  no  regular 
synod  can  be  convoked  without  its  authority .^  Hence  it  followed 
again,  that  the  pope,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  could  bring  the 
cause  before  his  own  tribunal,  even  where  no  appeal  had  been  made, 
in  :Case  the  bishop,  as  might  indeed  often  happen  under  the  circum- 
stances of  those-  times,  had  not  dared  to  appeal ;  and  the  decision  of 
the  pope  must  be  acknowledged  and  carried  into  effect  without  de- 
mur.* Moreover,  it  is  already  intimated^  in  these  decretals,  that  the 
emperor  Constantino  had  transferred  his  sovereign  authority  in  Rome 
to  tiie  Roman  bishop.^ 

3nem,  quod  tamen  sttmmopere  praeridere  la  sjnodiu  fieret  praeter  ejas  sedis  aactori- 

^bei.  tatem,  hec  nllas  episcopus  nisi  in  legidma 

>  Jubente  Domino,  lu  is  said  in  the  first  sjnodo'  sao  tempore  apostolica  auctoritate 

letter  of  MarcelTus.  convocata  super  qilibuslibet  criminibus  pol- 

'  In  die  first  letter  of  Marcellns :  ut  inde  satas  andiatnr  vei  judicetnr. 

aodpiant  toitionem  et  liberationem,  nnde  ^  yid.-Sixti  ep.  II. 

acceperunt  informationem  atqne  consecra-  '  Epistola  Melchiadis.    Ut  sedem  impe- 

tionem.  rialcm,  quam  Romani  principes  ppssede- 

'  In  Uie  first  letter  of  Anaclete.  rant,  relinqnerent  et  ^ctro  snisque  praesa 

*  In  the  first  letter  of  MarceUns :  at  mil-  libns  profatoram  concederet. 
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But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  this  forged  colledion,' 
we  assuredly  cannot  give  him  the  credit,  from  anything  which  he 
exhibits  in  this  work,  of  possessing  the  creative  intellect,  which  would 
have  been  capable  of  producing,  out  of  its  own  resources,  a  new  sysr 
tern  of  ecclesiastical  government;  nor  would  any  system,  thus  pro* 
duced,  have  ever  been  able  to  gain  such  universal  acceptance.  He 
was,  at  all  events,  but  the  organ  of  a  tendency  4)f  the  reli^ous  and 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  which  prevailed  with  the  great  mass  of  the  men 
among  whom  he  Hved.  He  had  no  idea  of  introducing  a  new  code; 
but  only  of  presenting,  in  a  connected  form,  the  principles  which 
must  be  recognized  by  every  one  as  correct,  and  on  which  depended 
the  well-being  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  mao  so 
little  capable  of  going  beyond  his  own  narrow  circle,  and  of  rightly 
understanding  the  words  of  others,  spoken  under  the  circmustaQces 
and  relations  of  other  times,  might  conceive  that  he  found  a  support 
for  those  principles  in  many  declarations  of  the  older  fathers.  In 
truth,  even  what  had  been  said  by  a  Leo  the  Great,  concerning  the 
pope's  primacy  over  the  whole  church,^  involves  the  principle  of  all 
tjiat  is  to  be  found  in  these  decretals  ;  though  Leo  could  not  realize, 
in  his  own  age,  those  outlines  of  the  ideal  of  a  papacy  which  floated 
before  his  mind.  But  supposing  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  was 
convinced  it  would  be  doing  God  service,  to  bring  these  principles 
together  in  a  compendious  form,  and  introduce  them  more  certainly 
into  the  practice  of  the  church,  by  the  use  of  names  held  in  general 
veneration,  then  he  might  also  consider  a  pious  fraud  allowable  for  so 
holy  an  end ;  for  this  erroneous  principle,  which  was  upheld  by  not  a 
few  authorities  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  had  found  admission  with 
many,  who  had  not  been  led  by  the  influence  of  an  Augustin  to  the 
opposite  persuasion  ;  and  such  an  opinion  must  always  faid  admisaon 
where  a  party-interest  is  confounded  with  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
truth,  and  a  party-conscience  decides  the  course  of  duty.  Moreover, 
there  were  already  to  be  found,  in  that  period,  many  forged  writings, 
composed  in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  ;  for  pope  Ha^ian  himself 
had  appealed  to  such,  which  were  preserved  in  the  Roman  archives,*^ 
and  it  was  by  such  forgeries  already  existing,  that  Alcuin  was  de- 
ceived, when  he  cited  them  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  pop© 
could  judge  over  all,  but  could  be  judged  by  no  man.* 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  the  decretals  intended, 
bv  this  collection,  merely  to  diflfuse  abroad  the  abovementioned  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  power  of  the  church,  concerning  the  several 
grades  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  concerning  the  papal  monarchj, 
and  that  all  the  rest  was  introduced  only  as  occasional  and  subordinate 

'  The    deacon   Benedictos   Levita    of  gation  respecting  the  origin  and  anthor  of 

Mentz,  by  adopting  a  great  deal  out  of  the  Psetido-Isidorian  Decretals.     It  ^ 

these  decretak  into  a  collection  of  Capita-  simply  our  endeavor  to  contemplate  uuj 

laries,  compiled  by  him  about  the  year  collection  as  a  product  of  the  chorch  spp* 

845,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  mode  of  of  the  times,  and  on  Uie  side  of  its  retcting 

speaking  of  them,  exposed. himself  to  the  in'fluence  on  that  spirit 

suspicion  of  having   been   concerned   in  •  See  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 

their  fabrication.    It  is  foreign  from  our  '  See  VoL  IIL  p.  122. 

purpose,  to  enter  into  a  more  full  inresti-  ^  See  Alcoin,  ep.  92. 
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matter,  and  to  render  tiie  deception  more  atiaractire.  We  have  no 
reason  for  denying  that  what  he  elsewhere  says,  concerning  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  the  church,  the  magical,  sanctifying  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments, «id  other  outward  things,^  were  considered  by  him  equally 
important.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  lay  the  same  mode  of  apprehending 
Christianity,  with  which  this  church-system  was  ever  found  to  be  con- 
nected. In  a  word,  the  author,  or  authors  of  this  collection  were  but 
the  organ  for  expressing  this  rude  and  grossly  Jewish  mode  of  appre- 
hending Christianity,  for  which  many  others  might  have  served  equally 
as  well.  And  it  is  Tnth  this  production,  as  with  many  others  which 
have  arisen  in  the  same  manner  ;^  we  see  in  it  only  the  expression  of  a 
certain  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  ^  the  age,  where  very  lit- 
tle depends  on  the  individual  character  of  the  agent  employed,  he  be- 
ing an  accident,  which  in  this  relation  vanishes  to  insignificance.  But 
this  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  the  way  in  which,  and  the 
authority  with  which,  it  diffused  abroad  the  principles  growing  out  of 
that  spirit  and  opposed  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  laws,  reacted  powerfully 
back  again  upon  the  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Nor  could  it  fail  to 
happen  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ancient  tendency  of  the  church 
laws  should  be  aroused  to  a  conflict  with  these  new  principles  before 
they  could  be  generally  acknowledged,  '  This  coniSict  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  papacy  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding times.  But  first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
antecedent  and  preparatory  circumstances  of  the  times,  tibat  is,  at  the 
age  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 

The  legal  order  and  the  energy  of  the  government  under  Charle- 
magne were  not  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  such  principles  as  were 
expressed  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals.  But  following  after  the 
energetic  reign  of  Charlemagne  came  the  feeble  one  of  the  well-mean- 
ing, but  as  an  independent  ruler,  incapable,  monarch,  Lewis  the  Pious.. 
This  gave  rise  to  many  abuses,  or  allowed  such  as  were  repressed  be- 
fore to  get  the  upper  hand.  Soon  after  followed  those  political  disor- 
ders in  the  Prankish  empire  which  grew  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Lewis 
with  his  sons.  Distraction  and  weakness  here  gave  many  of^portunities 
for  the  church  to  interfere  in  the  political  strifes.  Wala  abbot  of  Cor- 
bie, a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  and  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  then 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  contended  for  the  independence 
and  sovereiflp[ity  of  the  church ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
by  suffering  themselves  to  be  entangled  in  the  interests  of  an  excited 
party,  these  men  may  have  been  so  far  misled  as  to  call  that  a  good 
cause  in  which  the  most  sacred  duties  were  grossly  violated,  yet  neither 
can  it  be  concealed,  that  the  mode  of  presenting  to  benefices,  and  the 
intrusion  of  rude  laymen  into  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
church,  gave  occasion  for  much  just  complaint.     When  the  reigning 

'  That  of  course  being  excepted,  wbich,  order  to  give  his  fictions  some  appearance 

on  the  gronnd  of  those  accounts  contained  of  a  historical  fonndation. 

in    the    liber  pontiiicalis,  —  that  nntnist-  '  E.  g.  the  Pseudo-Dionjrsian  writings, 

worthy  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Ro-  respecting  which  there  are  some  excellent 

man  bishops,  —  he  was  obliged  to  say,  in  remarks  m  Vogt's  latest  work  upon  them. 
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evils  were  first  brought  into  discussion^  in  tiie  year  829,  the  abbot 
Wala  declared,  that  everything  depended  on  keepng  the  line  of  de- 
marcation clearly  drawn  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  pro- 
vince, the  king  and  the  bishops  concerning  themselves  only  about  tbo 
affairs  which  belonged  to  their  respective  csJlings.'  But  when  pope 
Gregory  IV.  came  to  France  as  mediator,  in  the  disputes  between  the 
emperor  Lewis  and  his  sons,  and  the  rumor  got  abroad,  that  he  would 
decide  in  favor  of  the  latter,  he  met  from  the  bishops  belonging. to  the 
emperor's  party  a  very  unfavorable  reception,  and  the  stand  which  they 
took  against  him  proves,  how  far  it  was  firom  bebg  even  yet  a  commoii 
thing  in  France  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
pope  in  all  matters ;  and  the  consciousness  of  defending  against  the 
pope  the  cause  of  divine  justice,  contributed  no  doubt  to  render  their 
language  still  more  emphatic.  They  addressed  him  as  a  colleague; 
they  called  him  brother  ;9  they  reminded  him  of  his  oath  of  allegianee 
to  tiie  emperor ;  they  assured  him  that  if  he  had  come  to  excommum- 
cate  them,  he  might  perhaps  return  home  excommunicated  himself; 
they  threatened  him  with  depo»ition,^  The  pope  was  thrown  by  all  this 
into  the  utmost  consternation :  but  Wala  proved  to  him  by  declaralaens 
of  the  older  church-teachers  and  of  his  own  predecessors,  that  he  had 
in  no  respect  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  authority,  by  interfering  in 
these  affairs,  for  it  belonged  to  him  as  St.  Peter's  successor,  to  send 
his  delegates  to  all  nations  to  preach  the  faith,  and  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  was  judge  over  all,  none  could  be  judge 
over  him.  By  these  representations,  the  pope  was  reassured;  he  is- 
sued a  circular  lettier  to  the  bishops  reproaching  them  with  their  want 
of  respect  for  his  authority.  The  bishops,  seized  with  indignation, 
that  the  pope  should  espouse  so  bad  a  cause,  had  made  a  distinction 
between  the  pope's  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  apostolical  chair, 
which  they  were  careful  to  hold  sacred ;  but  the  pope  would  not  allow 
the  validity  of  any  such  distinction,  being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  calhedra  pantifiecUis  was  also  due  to  the  person  who 
occupied  it,  in  proof  of  which  he  alleged,  that  by  virtue  of  his  station, 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  even  to  a  cruel  and  unbeUeving 
Caiaphas.  He  repelled  their  threats,  however,  not  merely  on  lie 
ground  that  they  had  lio  right  whatever  to  judge  liim,  bat  beciuise 
these  threats  were  ^ven  on  no  sufficient  cause  -of  provocation.^  Mean- 

*  See  his  Life  of  Pasch&sias  Radbert  gory  IV,  in  his  letter  in  reply,  intimatw 
Mabillon  Acta  sanct.  Saec.  IV.  P.  1. 1.  II.  that  such  a  threat  had  been  expressed  by 
f.  491.  Habeat  rex  rempublieam  libere  in  them ;  quod  minari  vos  copnoscimus  pen- 
usibus  miiitiae  suae  ad  dispensandum,  ha-  cnlum  -gradus.  See  the  fragniene  ^j^^ 
beat  et  Christus  res  ecclesiarnm,  quasi  al-  letter  in  Agobard,  opp.  ed.  J3alu?.  T,  II- 
teram  rempublieam,  omqium  indigentium  p.  60. 

et  sibi  servientium  usibus  suis  commissam  *  Quantum  sit  absnrdum  et  stultpni,  earn 

ministris  fidelibus.  Tcstra  comminatio  non  sit  propter,  crimen, 

•  The  pope  in  his  reply  declares  it  a  con-  homicidium  scilicet,  sacrilegium  an*  nirtnitt 
tradiction,  to  call  him  at  once  papa  and  vel  oliquid  hujulBmodi,  sed  nisi  itii  ^^*^ 
frater.  mOs,  sicut  ipsi  yultis.    And;  null©  naoao 

'  Not  only  is  this  said  by,  Paschasius  fieri  potest,  ut  si  is  qui  locum  Petn  tenw, 

Radbert  in  the  Life  of  Wala,  1.  c.  f.  511.  exhonoratur,  sine  crimim  duatojat,  c«tM- 

quod  eundcm  apostolicom,  quia  non  voca-  dra  qjos  honorata  permaneat 
tns  yenerat,  .deponere  deberent,  but  Gre* 
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time,  the  authority  of  the  pope  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  tiie 
unlawful  proceedings  of  the  sons  of  Lewis  obtamed  a  momentary  ap- 
pearance of  justification  in  the  eyes  of  the  peq)le,  and  the  emperor 
was  forsaken  by  the  major  part  of  his  army. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  begins  with  pope  Nich- 
das  I,  in  the  year  858.  Not  oidy  did  he  with  a  clear  consciousness 
of  his  aim,  a  firm  consistency,  and  an  unceremonious  use  of  his  power, 
attempt  to  reahze  the  ideal  of  the  papacy  sketched  forth  in  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals,  but  he  expressly  cited  these  decretals  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  proceedings ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  they  were  intr<^ 
duced  into  the  use  of  the  church.  Nicholas  acted  under  the  belief, 
which  he  also  expressed,  that  to  him  watl  entrusted  the  oversight  and 
governance  of  the  whole  church ;  that  it  was  for  him  to  see  to  the  re- 
moval .of  all  abuses,  to  the  mamtenance  and  observance  of  the  laws  and 
to  the  punishment  of  injustice  in  the  wh6le  church ;  that  he  employed 
die  bishops  b»  his  instruments,  though  entitled  to  do  everything  from 
the  plenitude  of  his  own  power.i  He  conceived  the  plan  of  convoking 
synods  in  Some,  composed  of  bishops  from  different  countries,  so  that 
by  their  collected  reports  the  wants  of  the  different  churches  might  be 
known ;  of  advismg  with  these  bishq)S,  who  could  support  him  by  their 
knowledge  of  particular  nations  and  their  circumstances,  concerning 
the  most  suitable  arrangements  to  meet  these  wants,  and  of  providing 
by  these  means  for  the  promulgation  of  the  new  ordinancea  in  all  coun- 
tnes.^ 

It  could  not  fail  to  make  a  salutary  impression  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
pacy on  public  opinion,  that  the  pope  made  his  supreme  judicial  au- 
thority over  monarchs  and  bishops  respected  in  one  case,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  ihe  protector  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  a  punisher  of  pre- 
lates who  had  forgotten  their  duty ;  where  he  employed  his  spiritual 
power  to  compel  even  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  respect  a  sacred  law ; 
where  it  was  shown  by  example,  how  beneficially  in  this  rude  state  of 
society  such  a  power,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  church  govern- 
ance, could  operate  as  a  check  upon  the  immorality  of  arbitrary  self- 
will.  Lothaire,  ruler  over  the  kingdom  called  after  his  own  name  Lo- 
tharingia,  accustomed  to  obey  only  his  own  sinful  lusts,  was  determined 
to  get  rid  of  his  lawful  wife  Thietberga,  so  as  to  open  the  way  for  his 
marrying  the  guilty  Waldrade,  the  object  of  a  criminal  passion.  To 
render  tibis  possible  according  to  the  laws,  which  made  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  an  indissoluble  contract,  he  took  counsel  of  certam  vile 
ecclesiastics,  who  set  him  upon  inventing  an  accusation  against  Thie^ 
berga  to  be  industriously  circulated  m  the  form  of  a  caliunnious  report, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  deagned  to  procure  a  declaration,  that  the 

*  See  ep.  18.  to  king  Chaxles  the  Bald:  '  Si  ex  diversis  prorinciis  fratres  inyicem 

Sedes  haec  sancta  atqne  praecipna  in  om-  convenlssent,  et  nos  consensu  ilionim  qnae 

mbns  mnndi  partibna  dispositione  salabii  decemenda  sant  decerneremns  et  ipsi  ne- 

cnncta  ordinare  proficere^ne  divino  freta  cesaitates  snas  referentes  et  nos  nostras  ex- 

procnrat  aaxilio,  et  qnod  singnlari  pro  anc-  ponentes,  qnae  decreta  fnissent  melias  in 

toritate  perficere  Talet,  maltomm  saepe  sa-  omninm  notitiam  facerent  perrenirei    Vid. 

ceidotam  deoemit  definire  consilio.    Har-  ep.  27.  ad  Ladovicnm  Germ,  et  Carol.  Cal- 

dnin.  T.  y.  £  382.  YnmLcf.245. 
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marriage  contract  with  her  was  rendered  null  and  void.    ^Bjilireate 
and  force  the  unfortunate  woman  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting, as  the  only  means  of  deliveraace  from  these  oppfessiona  aod 
of  securing  for  herself  a  peaceful  retreat  in  a  ponvent,  to  si  c^nfesaoni, 
though  under  protest  that  it  was  extorted  by  force,  that  iUs  calunmioiis 
report  was  true.    A  synod  at  Aix,  composed  of  bishops  wholly  sub8e^ 
vient  to  the  guilty  pleasures  of  their  prince,  declared  Lothaire's  first 
marriage  invaUd,  and  gave  him  pennission  to  conclude  the  marriage 
with  Waldrade.     Thietberga  afterwards  made  her  escape,  and  took 
refuge  with  Lothaire's  uncle,  Charles  the  Bald  king  of  France,  and  un- 
der his  protection  appealed  to  the  pope.     Previously  to  this,  Hinkmar 
archbishop  of  Bheims  had  protested  against  the  proceedmgs  of  those 
bishops,^  and  had  ahready  declared,  that  the  monarch,  like  every  other 
man,  must  be  strictly  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  church.    The  pope 
brought  the  affair  before  his  own  tribunal.     He  convoked  ^  synod  at 
Metz  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  new  mvestigation  o(  the  whole 
matter,  in  which  however  that  they  might  proceed  more  independeaUy 
of  the  influence  of  Lothaire,  not  only  Lotharingian  but  also  French  and 
German  bishops  were  directed  to  assist ;  namely,  two  bishops  &om  the 
kmgdom  of  Charles,  the  Bald,  two  from  that  of  Lewis  of  Germany,  his 
uncles ;  and  two  from  the  kingdom  of  his  brother,  Charles  king  of  Pro- 
vence.    Two  bishops  sent  by  himself  were  to  be  present  as  his  legates ; 
and  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  confirming  the  proceedings  of 
this  synod,  according  to  their  report  which  should  be  transmitted  to  him. 
He  threatened  Lothaire  with  excommunication,  u^ess  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  this  synod,  afforded  the  satis&ction  which  it  might 
require  of  him,  and  put  away  the  Qin  of  which  he  might  be  found 
guilty .8    But  without  waiting  for  the  pope's  decision,  Lothaure,  in  the 
year  862,  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Waldrade,  calculating  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  the  synod  convened  by  the  pope  at  Metz  for 
the  new  investigation  of  the  matter,  entirely  subservient  to  his  own 
will.     He  so  arranged  it  by  his  intrigues  that  none:  but  Lotharingian 
bishops,  by  presents  or  threats  made  dependent  on  himself^  met  at  tie 
council  in  863. ;  and  the  two  archbishops,  Thietgaud  of  Triers,  aod 
Gunther  of  Cologne,  who  from  the  first  had  been  humble  instruments 
of  the  king  in  the  whole  of  this  affair,  had  the  direction  of  the  assem- 
bly.    The  papal  legates  had  also  been  won  over  to  his  interests  by 
bribery.     Thus  the  decision  of  ihe  synod  turned  out  according  to  the 
kmg's  wishes.     They  drew  up  for  the  pope  a  respectful  report  of  their 
decrees ;  and  urged  perhaps  by  some  nusgivings  of  conscience,  th^ 
two  archbishops  repaired  m  person  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  securmg 
a  fitvorable  reception  of  their  decision.    But  the  object  which  NicholM 
had  in  view  was  not  simply  to  uphold  the  authority  of  his  papal  pn- 
macy,  which  indeed  was  in  tins  case  disputed  by  neither  party,  but  to 
use  this  authority  for  the  protection  of  a  holy  law,  and  in  i>ehalf  rfjn** 

*  See  hi8  tract  written  cxpresajy  on  this  •  Qnos  Tel  benefioiis  rel  minii  jam  w 
inbject  yptum  sunm  deflexerat,  sa^  ^^^^^ 

•  See  ep.  22.  ad  epiBcopos  Gailiae  ct  Gei^  1^  55th  letter,  ^o  king  Lewis  of  Genn»J' 
Bumiae,  L  c.  f.  237.  Hudnin.  T.  Y.  f.  2SS. 
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tice  and  innocence.  At  a  sjnod  held  at  Home  in  ithe  same  year,  he 
decided,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  facta,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  convened  at  Metz,  which  council  had  presumed  to  anti- 
eipate  the  final  sentence  of  the  pope,  and  impertinently  violated  the 
prdiHances  of  the  apostolic  chair,  were  null  and  void ;  that  such  an 
assembly,  favoring,  the  cause  of  a(dnlterers,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  synod ;  ^  that  the  two  archbishops,  as  men  who  had  un- 
righteously trampled  on  the  apostolical  ordinances  and  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, should  be  deposed  from  their  episcopal  ofiSces,  and  rendered  inca- 
pable of  any  priestly  function.  The  rest  of  the  bishops,  who  had  sub- 
scribed Hieir  names  to  those  foolish  proceedings,^  should  be  pardoned 
only  on  conditio^  that,  in  their  own  persons  or  by  their  delegates,  they 
testified  their  repentance  ^  and  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolical  chair,  from  which  they  had  received  the  episcopal  dignity .4 
The  two  archbishops,  however,  considered  this  sentence  of  the  pope 
alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  a  larger  synod  composed  of  metro- 
politans, before  which  they  should  have  been  cited,  and  where  their 
defence  should  have  first  been  heard,  as  an.  act  of  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary will.  They  inspired  the  mind  of  Lothaire's  brother,  the  em- 
peror Lewis  who  was  at  that  time  in  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
with  violent  indignation,  by  complaining  of  the  grievous  insult  done  to 
tiiie  envoys  of  ^at  prince,  in  their  own  persons.  He  marched  with 
his  army  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  pope  to  retract 
his  sentence,  or  at  any  rate  of  vindicating  the  injured  honor  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  But  the  pope,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause,  and  of  the  divine  csJl  in  obedience  to  which  he  had  acted, 
would  neither  allow  himself  to  be  terrified,  nor  consent  to  make  the 
slightest  concessions.  He  decreed  a  general  fast  and  a  penitential 
procession,  that  the  Almighty  might  be  entreated  to  inspire  the  em- 
peror with  a  right  disposition  and  respect  for  the  authority  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. The  procession  was  disturbed  by  the  rude  eoldiery,  and  the  pope 
obliged  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  where  he  spent 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  fasting.  Here  he  calmly  awaited  the 
issue.  The  unruffled  dignity  which  he  preserved,  in  the  consciousness 
of  maintaining  a  holy  cause  and  of  obeying  a  divine  call,  would  natu- 
raDy  prove  victorious  over  rude  force,  governed  only  by  passion.  The 
conscience  of  those  who  were  acting,  not  by  any  fixed  principles,  but 
only  by  the  impulse  of  momentary  excitement  would  ea^y  be  terrified 
by  any  concurrence  of  circumstance^  which  they  interpreted  as  tokens 
of  the  divine  anger.  A  soldier,  who,  in  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  disturbance  of  that  reli^ous  procession,  had  dashed  in  peces  a 
cross  borne  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  sud- 

*  Nee  vocari  synodom,  sed  tanqaam  adnl-  bus  Christ    Quidam  sibi  peritnra  sea  tex- 

teris  farentem  prostibalam  appellari  decer*  icata  beneficia  subtrahi  metaant,  pro  jittti- 

nimiis.  tia  quidem  loqui  rennnnt,  fayero  aatem 

'  Gesta  insania.  moecliis  tota  virtate  contendunt  ac  per  hoc 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  wrote  to  the  btsh-  aetemis  benefidis  jnsto  jadice  decemente 

<yps  of  Lotharingia  (ep.  49,  f.  263).    Per-  privantnr. 

haps  the  evil  woald  already  have  come  to  *  Unde  eos  prindpinm  episcopatos  8Qni« 

aa  end,  if  some  of  them  had  not  looked  to  aisse  manifeftmii  est 
thrir  own  things  more  than  to  tfaoMiif  Je- 
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denlj  died.  The  emperor  himself  was  attacked  -mth  a  fever.  By 
these  occurrences,  he  himself,  or  his  wife,  was  thrown  into  great  c<Hh 
etemation.  He  sent  her  awaj  to  the  pope,  and  became  reconciled 
with  him. 

Although  the  emperor  now  dropped  the  cause  of  the  two  archbishops, 
yet  the  latter  by  no  means  gave  up  their  remstance.     They  published 
a  protest  against  the  pope's  sentence,  aqd  a  circular  letter  addressed 
to  the  bishops,  wherein  they  declared  their  cause  to  be  one  which  in- 
volyed  the  interests  of  the  whole  body.^    They  accused  him  of  auoing 
to  make  himself  lord  over  all.    They  declared  that,  satisfied  them- 
selves with  the  fellowship  of  the  whole  church,  they  would  not  admit 
the  pope  into  theirs.*    They  moreover  cwmected  themselves  afte*- 
wards  with  the  patriarch  Photius  of  Constantinople,  the  latter  bdng 
involved,  in  a  quarrel  with  pope  Nicholas,^    But  although  the  tiro 
archbishops  might  adduce  in  their  defence  the  principles  of  the  older 
constitution  of  the  church,  yet,  however  much  favored  by  Hie  form  of 
right,  the  matter  of  it  was  too  decidedly  against  them  to  enable  tiien! 
to  succeed  in  contending  with  a  power  which  the  prevailing  tendency  of 
the  times,  by  a  principle  inherent  in  it,  was  more  and  more  determmed 
to  favor.    When  Gunther  of  Cologne,  in  defiance  of  the  papal  inte^ 
diet,  continued  still  to  exercise  the  episcopal  functions,  this  appeared  to 
his  ccmtemporaries  the  impious  act  of  a  man  who  had  forgotten  there 
wae  a  Gk>d.^    The  pope,  on  hearing  of  it,  .excluded  him,  and  all  who 
followed  him,  firom  &e  communion  of  the  church.    No  intercession  of 
princes  and  bishops  could  prevail  on  mcholas  to  renut  any  part  of  the 
sentence  which  he  had  pronounced  on  the  two  prelates.    The  most  he> 
would  allow  them  to  hope,  in  case  they  should  endeavor  to  retrieve 
the^  wrong  they  had  done,  and  should  manifest  true  repentance,  was 
that  he  would  ttien  bestow  on  them  other  church  benefices.    But  he 
constantly  insisted  that  they  should  never  be  restored  to  Aeir  episco- 
pal rank,  nor  ever,  be  capable  of  administering  again  the  sacerdotal 
ofSce.     The  Lotharingian  bishops  humbly  sued  the  pope  for  pardon, 
which  he  granted,  severely  reproving  them  at  the  same  time  for  the 
neglect  of  their  duty  as  pastors,  and  imputing  it  to  their  fault  that  1^ 
thaire's  impiety  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme.     Lothadre  soa^t 
in  vain  to  win  the  pope  by  professions  of-  submisrion.     He  offered  to 
come  himself  to  Rome  for  tiie  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct  pe^ 
sonally  before  him.    But  Nicholas  declared,  ttiat  he  could  not  appear 
befif>re  him  so  stained  as  he  was  with  sin.    He  ought  not  to  attempt 
it ;  for  he  could  neither  be  received  with  honor  at  Rome,  nor  retom 
back  with  honor  to  his  home.*    He  required  absolutely,,  that  Lothaire 

^  Nee  iiofltrae  yilitatifl  penonun  attend-       '  See  below.  ^ 

estes,  Bed  omnem  nostri  oidhiis  muTersitap       ^  In  the  above  cited  Annals,  f.  469 :  mu- 

teniT  cni  vim  inferre  conaris,  prae  ocnUs  sag  celebrare  et  sacrnm  cbrisma  conficert 

habentes.   See,  reepectinff  this  whole  event,  ut  homo  sine  Deopraesomsit 
tlie  ooBtinnation  of  the  Annaies  Bertiniaai       *  See  ep.  37,  to  Uinkmar  of  RhdmSv 
te  Perta  Monomentis  Hist  Germ.  T.  L  £       *  See  ep.  S7,  to  Lewis,  king  of  the  Gw- 

468.  mans,  and  Chailes  the  Bald :  Cni  ifiterdtt- 

'^Te  ipsnm  hi  commwdonem  noetram  imus,  et  omnino  interdidmns  nt  iter  wis 

recipere  nolumns,  oonteali  totins  eodedae  qnaiis  nunc  est  non  anif^t,  eo  gaod  ^ 

oQaunnnkme.  maiia^eciMi«  tilatt  leqibit  et  ooiitHiwl 
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should  in  the  first  phice  abstain  from  his  ^criminal  .connection  with  Wal- 
drade  ;  that  he  should  send  her  to  Borne,  that  she  might  there  be  eon- 
demned  to  a  suitable  church  penance,  and  that  he  should  receive  and 
treat  Thietberga  as  his  lawful  wife.  Nor  did  he  suflfer  himself  to  be 
deceiyed  by  any  pretended  compliances,  or  rest,  till  in  the  year  865 
Thietberga  was  given  over  by  a  papal  legate  to  Lothaire,  m  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majority  of  his  nobles,  when  he  received  her  and  promised 
en  his  oath,  that  he  would  treat  her  for  the  future  as  his  lawful  wife 
and  queen.  Waldrade  was  required  to  accompany  the  legate  to  Kome, 
but  was  seized  ajid  carried  off  during  the  journey.  Lothaire's  wick- 
edness, devised  a  new  expedient  for  the  gratification  of  his  lust.  By 
ill-treatment  he  reduced  Thietberga  to  such  a  strait,  that  with  her  own 
hand,  and,  as  she  said,  altogether  of  her  own  accord,  she  wrote  to  the 
pope,  declaring  that  her  marriage  with  Lothaire  had  never  been  a  valid 
one ;  that  Waldrade  was  Lothaire's  lawful  wife ;  and  expressing  her 
resolution  to  consecrate  herself  from  thenceforth  to  a  life  of  chastity. 
Bat  even  by  this  the  pope  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  balked.  He 
replied  to  Thietberga  in  a  letter  written  with  much  dignity,*  "  That  he 
could  not  believe  what  she  affirmed,  since  it  was  confuted  by  the.  re- 
ports which  he  had  received  from  all  pious  men  in  Germany  and 
France  about  the  ill-treatment  suffered  by  her ;  hence  he  had  long 
foreseen  that  she  would  write  to  him  thus."  He  admonished  her  not  to 
suffer  herself  by  any  fear  or  force  to  be  compelled  to  utter  a  falsehood, 
bat  to  continue  steadfast  and  unshaken  in  testifying  the  truth.  Should 
she  die  for  confessing  that,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  martyrdom ;  for 
as  Christ  is  the  truth,  it  might  be  certainly  affirmed,  that  whoever  dies 
for  the  truth  dies  for  Christ.  For  himself,  he  said  he  could  not  permit 
80  great  a  cnme  to  strike  root,  which  if  it  were  not  utterly  extirpated, 
must  redound  to  the  ruin  of  many.  If  he  let  this  thing  go,  it  would 
come  to  that  pass,  that  every  husband,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  dislike 
his  lawful  wife,  would,  compel  her  by  Ul-treatment  to  declare  the  mar- 
riage contract  invalid,  and  herself  guilty  of  any  crime,  which  might 
be  conjured  up  against  her.*  But  he  also  gave  her  to  understand, 
that  she  need  have  no  fears  for  her  life  ;  for  Lothaire  would  know  for 
certainty,  that  if  he  dared  commit  so  abominable  a  crime,  or  to  plot 
against  her  life  in  any  way  whatsoever,  he  would  by  so  doing  only  pre^ 
pare  the  way  for  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  kingdom.  But  even 
should  she  die,  Lothaire  should  never  be  allowed  to  marry  the  adul- 
teress Waldrade.  "  Be  sure  of  one  thmg  —  said  hse  to  her — that  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  that  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  adulterers, 
neither  will  we  endure,  nor  will  the  iholy  chiu'ch  aUow  it  to  happen, 
tiiat  Lothaire  shall  go  unpunished,  should  he  ever  venture,  after  your 
decease,  to  take  Waldrade  again  to  himself.3  Kor  could  he,  accord* 
ing  to  the  laws  X)f  the  church,  permit  Thietberga  to  take  the  vow  of 

and  ep.  55,  to  Lewifl,  king  of  the  Gennans :  '  8ed  nos  — says  the  pope  ^-  tales  fraa- 

8i  contra  propositum  nostmm  forte  prae*  des  praecavere  debemns,  et^  ne  profidant, 

ramserit,  minime  qua  cnpit  honestate  rel  in  ipso  novitatis  eo^m  principio  detron- 

Mc  snscipietur  vel  nine  profecto  regredietnr.  cares. 

*  £p.  48.                                           -  '  Unnm  tamen  scito,  qnoniam  nee  not 
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chastity,  except  in  case  both  the  wives,  of  their  own  firee  accord, 
came  to  the  same  resolution."  —  If,  after  ail,  the  pope  foimd  it  im- 
possible to  force  Lothaire  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  towards  his 
lawful  wife,  still  it  had  an  important  influence  on  the  moral  conditioii 
of  the  age,  that  by  his  means  a  check  was  put  to  public  scandals,  and 
a  just'  respect  created  for  the  sanctity  of  the  laws.  The  same  fed 
£)r  maintaining  inviolate  the  marriage  relation,  was  likewise  ^own  by 
the  pope  in  other  cases.^ 

In  still  another  contest,  where  the  pope  was  brou^t  into  coOision 
with  the  most  important  defender  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  freedcnn, 
and  of  the  old  ecclestaatical  laws,  he  came  off  victorious.    This  was 
an  afiisdr,  m  which  he  seems  to  have  been  more  governed  by  the  inte* 
rests  of  the  papal  primacy,  which  inclined  him  to  &vor  the  appellaatB, 
than  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  innocence  ;  and  he  was  here  bronght 
into  conflict  with  a  man  of  quite  a  different  stamp  from  the  wretched 
Lothaire,  with  a  man  who  contended,  and  that,  too,  with  great  enei^ 
and  firmness,  for  principles.     This  was  Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
Hinkmar,  at  a  synod  held  in  Soissons,  A.  D.  863,  had  pronounced 
sentence  of  deposition  upon  bishop  Rothad,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  at  variance.     Rothad  was  accused  of  trespassing,  in  various  wajs, 
upon  the  metropolitan  rights  of  his  superior,  and  of  many  violations  of 
pastoral  duty.     Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  tiiat 
the  accusations  of  Hinkmar,  a  passionate  and  ambitious  man,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  unimpeachable  evidence  against  a  bishop  who  was 
his  subordinate.     Rothad  appealed,  it  is  true,  to  the  pope;  and  his 
appeal  had  been  recognized  ;  but  it  was  affirmed,  though  not  admitted 
by  Rothad,  that  by  a  subsequent  step  he  had  taken  back  that  appeal, 
and  chosen  the  bishops  themselves  for  his  judges,  so  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  church,  respecting  judges  chosen  by  the  defendant 
himself,  no  further  appeal  was  admissible.     The  synod  made  report 
of  their  proceedings  in  a  respectful  manner  to  the  pope,  and  requested 
him  to  confirm  them.     But  Nicolaus  declined  doing  this,  till  he  should 
have  examined  fiirther  into  the  matter,  many  otiier  bishops  haying 
already  interceded  for  Rothad.     He  insisted  that  either  Hinkmar 
should  at  once  restore  Rothad  to  his  office,  upon  his  acknowledging 
that  he  had  done  wrong ;  or  that  Rothad,  in  pursuance  of  his  appeal, 
should  come  to  Rome,  and  Hinkmar  personally,  or  by  delegates,  Aeie 
present  the  charges  he  had  against  him.     The  pope  <2arried  his  point 
so  far  as  this,  that  Rothad,  in  the  year  864,  came  to  Rome  and 
handed  over  to  him  his  defence.     There  he  remained  nine  months ; 
and  as  no  accuser,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  invitation,  appeared 
against  him,  the  pope  declared  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed 
against  him  invalid;  and  Rothad,  who  returned  with  an  emphatic 
letter  of  the  pope  to  the  king  and  to.  the  archbishop,  was,  without  a 
word  of  opposition,  reinstated  in  his  office. 

neceedem  sancta  eoclesia,  Deo  aactore,    decedente,  disiittet  omnibus  modis  impn- 
oni  adUlteros  jndicabit,  LothariBm,  si  WaU    nitam. 

dradam  quandoque  peBomserit,  etiam  te        *  As  in  the  affieur  of  Ingeltrad  and  of 

the  count  Boso. 
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Still  more  ixoportuit  thaa  the  immodiate  object  here  gained,  was 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  efiected.  That  It  would  have. been  right 
in  the  pope  to  order  a  new  investigation  of  Bothad's  cause,  in  case 
tiie  latter  had  persevered  in  his  appeal,  was  a  point  on  which  Hink- 
mar  and  the  French  bishops  certalnlj  did  not  entertain  a  doubt. 
Thej  Eimflj  maintained,  that  his  appeal  had  been  withdrawn  bj  a 
later  step  which  he  had  taken.  .  This  Bothad  denied ;  and  on  this 
ground  Nicholas  may  have  considered  himself  justified,  on  a  principle 
generally  acknowledged,  to  bring  the  cause  before  his  own  tribunal. 
Sut  it  was  upon  other  principles  that  he  -chiefly  defended  the  legality 
of  his  procedure,  and  it  was  other  principles  which  he  purposely  made 
prominent.  He  affirmed  that,  even  if  the  supposition  were  correct, 
on  which  the  bishops  here  proceeded ;  even  if  Bothad  had  not  ap- 
pealed, still  they  were  not  warranted,  unless  they  had  received  ple- 
nary power  for  fliat  purpose  from  the  pope,  to  judge  a  bishop.  Assu- 
redly the  afiairs  of  the  bishops,  if  any  whatever,  belonged  to  the 
class  of  causae  majareSf  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  pope.^  The 
principles  on  which  Nicholas  proceeded  were  the  following,  which 
flowed  immediately  out  of  his  idea  of  the  papacy.  The  care  of  th^ 
whole  church,  which  is  committed  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
passes  through  all  the  (£vers  organs,  which  form  the  members  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body,  back  to  the  pope.  Now  in  what  way  could  this 
be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  metropohtans,  if  they  might  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  pope  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  as  pro- 
nouncing definitive  sentence  upon  a  bishop  ?  The  pope  here  stood 
forth  as  the  champion  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  Why  should  not  their 
affidrs  belong  to  the  class  of  causae  majores,  since  they  occupy  the 
most  important  position  in  the  church,  —  are  pillars  in  the  house  of 
God  ?  The  metropolitans,  in  truth;  did  not  constitute  a  distinct  and 
separate  order  in  the  church ;  and  as  certainly,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
longed to  the  pope  alone  to  judge  ttiemj  so  certainly  did  it  belong  to 
him  alone  to  judge  bishops.  The  pope  has  to  care  for  the  whde 
church,  hence  also  for  all  its  individual  members,  even  for  the  laity. 
This  might  suffice-to  show,  that  the  pope  was  authorized  to  bring 
before  hi9  own  judicature  all  affidrs  whatsoever,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary or  expedient.  And  we  perceive  here,  how  the  bishops  them- 
selves, in  things  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  of  no  very  great  impor- 
tance, contributed,  involuntarily  and  unwittingly,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  unlimited  papal  monarchy,  by  occ^ioning  or  suffering  that 
to  be  done  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  business,  which  could  be 
made  u$e  of  as  an  unanswerable  authority  to  establish  all  its  claims. 
The  pope,  for  example,  appealed  to  the  &ct,  that  almost  every  day, 
laymen,  either  of  their  own  impulse,  or  sent  by  the  bishops^  came  from 
different  countries  to  Borne,  to  receive  a  definitive  judgment  from  the 
highest  spiritual  tribunal,  and  that  by  this  tribunal  absolution  was 

*  £.  g.  in  the  letter  to  the  French  faish-  yos  decretalia  efferri  statnte  et  episoopam 

«M,  with  which  he  sent  Bothad  back  to  in  consnltis  nobis  deponere  nollo  modo 

MnncQ,    £tsl  0edem  apofttoUoam  nnllate-  debnistifl.    HardniiL  T.  V.  f.  591. 
UBS  appeUasset,  contra  tot  tameo,  ertaota 
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either  given  or  denied  them.i  The  pope  then  argaed  a  mmori  ad 
majus :  How  absurd,  that  when  yon  yourselves  send  the  most  triffing 
causes  in  the  church  to  the  pope,  for  his  decision;  you  should  reserve 
the  bishops,  the  most  important  members  of  the  chorc^h,  for  your  own 
6ourts  alone.9 

To  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  assertions  respecting  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  pope,  if  he  did  not  find  more  than  they  contained  in  the 
older  records  of  the  church  (as  undoubtedly  he  did),  had  only  to  cite 
the  declarations  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  and  these  he  cited 
^undantly.  The  French  bishops,  who  would  have  concerned  them- 
selves no  further  about  the  matter,  had  the  pope  cited  these  decretals 
on  any  other  occasion,  now  became  suspicious,  because  these  decretab 
were  employed  to  establish  that  which  was  contrary  to  liieir  own 
church  intei:est8.  They  looked  into  their  codex  canonum  (dieir 
uncorrupted  Dionysian  Collection),  and  found  in  it  no  such  laws. 
This  difficulty  they  made  known  to  the  pope.'  But  the  pope  affirmed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  decrees  ot  the  popes  must  be  admitted, 
whether  they  were  to  be  found  in  that  collection  or  not.  He  here  fell 
into  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  which  the  bishops  might  easily 
detect,  since  their  difficulty  related  simply  to  the  question, — thon^ 
they  may  not  have  been  so  clearly  aware  of  it  themselves,  —  whether 
those  decrees  really  proceeded  from  the  popes,  whose  names  they 
bore.  Nicholas  could  turn  to  still  better  advantage  their  own  logical 
inconsistency  and  incapacity  for  critical  investigations,  in  matters  not 
touching  their  own  immediate  interests ;  smce  he  was  able  to  say, 
that  they  themselves  had  oftentimes  dted,  in  then:  ietters,  those 
very  decretals,  when  they  could  make  them  subservient  to  their  own 
purposes.* 

Nicholas  was  possessed  with  the  idea,  that  the  papacy  was  to  be  the 
foundation. pillar  of  the  theocracy,  on  which  the  weal  of  the  whole 
Christian  community,  in  church  and  state,  must  repose;  so  that  it 
must  be  the  interest  of  all  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  apostolical  see. 
^'  How  could  it  be  possible— » he  writes  to  king  Charles  the  Bald  of 
France*  —  for  us,  if  occasion  reqtured  it,  to  do  anything  for  the 
advancement  of  your  kingdom,  or  of  the  churches  of  your  kingdoid, 
or  to  afibrd  you  any  ]i>rotection  against  your  adversaries,  if  you,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  your  government,  should  suffer  those  privileges  to  be 
curtailed,  by  means  of  which  your  ancestors  attained  to  every  in- 
crease of  their  dignity,  and   to  all  their  glory  ?"•    An  incidental 

*  Laici,  quos  paiene  quotidio  cum  restris  fragari  conspicinnt,  illis  indifferenter  ntan- 
e€  sine  vestris  epistolis  ad  discuticndos  et  tar  ct  solum  nunc  ad  unminadonem  po- 
judicandos  soscipimuSf  et  discussos  vel  ju-  testatis  sedis  apostolicae  et  ad  snorom 
dicatos  vcl  absolutqs  dlmittimus.  augmentum  priviligiorum  minus  accents 

-  •  Absurdnm  est  enim,  ut  laicos  quosqne  esse  pcrhibeant  nam  nonnulla  coram  scnp- 

et  minimos,  qui  sunt  in  ecclesiis  vestris,  ta  penes  nos  habentor,  quae  non  solium 

ijLOStro  mittatis  judicandos  judicio  et  adda-  quonunciinque    Bomanonmi  pontificaiBi 

tis    qnotidiano   labori,  et   episcbpos,  qui  verum  etiam  priorum  decreta  in  sw»  ctn- 

praecijjua  ecdesiae  membra  sunt,  vestrae  sis  praefene  noscnntor. 

subdatis  deliberationis  arbitrio.  *  Ep.  SO,     , 

»  Hand  ilia  decretalia  in  toto  codids  ca-  •  Quibns  nsi  patres  yestri  omne  msM 

nonum  corpore  contineri  descripta.  dignitatom  Incrementnm  omneinqne  gW' 

*  Com  ipsi,  ubi  suae  intentioni  haec  snf-  nam  peroeptevnt 
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remark  of  this  sort  ^ves  us  an  insight  into  the  connection  of  ideas  in 
the  pope's  mind,  and  hints  to.  us  what  extent  of  power  he  attributed 
to  tike  popes,  in  reference  to  the  determination  of  politicsd  matters. 
Perhaps  he  loay  have  had  in,  mind  here  the  regal  dignity,  of  Tipb, 
the  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne.  The  privileges  of  the  Boman 
church — says  he  —  are  the  remedy  against  ^  the  evils  of  the  Catho- 
lic church ;  —  they  are  the,  weapons  against  all  the  attacks  of  wicked- 
ness, the  means  of  protection  for  the  priests  of  the  Lord,^  and  for  til 
who  are  in  authority,  as  weQ  as  for  all  who  are  in  any  way  oppressed 
by  those  in  authority.^  As  reference  had  been  made  to  the  principle 
of  the Bomaji  law,  according  to  which  there  couldbe  no  appeal  froim 
judges  chosen  by  the  person  accused  ;  he  declared,  on  the  contrary, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  his  theocratical  standmg-point,  that  the 
laws  of  the  emperors,  which  the  church  had  often  employed  against 
heretics  and  tyrants,  were  not,  indeed  to.  be  rejected  ;  but  they  mast 
be  subordinated,  howeveryto  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  .could  'm,  ho 
case  decide  against  them.^  He  wrote  to  the  bishops,  that  it  was  for 
their  own  interest,  to  see  tl^at  these  privileges  were  maintained  ;  for 
what  happened  to-day  to  Rothad,  might  happen  to  any  other  one  of 
them  to-morrow,  and  where  then  would  they  find  protection  P 

When  archbishop  Hinkmar  asked  l^m  to  confirm  their  privileges  to 
the  Frank  churches,  he  reminded  Mm,  that  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Bomish  church)  all  others  which  proceeded  from  the  latter,  must  fall> 
Thus  in  fact  no  branch  of  the  papal  theocratic  monarchy,  whether  in 
relation  to  spiritual  or  secular  matters,  could  unfold  itself  at  any  later 
period,  which  had  not  been  already  contained  in  the  idea  of  the 
papax;y,  as  it  was  apprehended  by  a  Nicolaus. 

Tne  successor  of  this  pope,  Hadrian  II,  who  attained  to  the  papal 
digoity  in  867,  zealously  contended,  it  is  true,  for  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  but  not  with  the  same  success.  So  much  the  louder,  therefore, 
could  that  powerful  defender  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  of  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  Hinkmar  of  Rheims,  let  his  voice  l^e  heard.  When, 
in  tlie  year  869,  king  .Lothaire  II.  died,  against  whom,  down  to  his 
death,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  had  maintamed  the  ri^d  sever- 
ity of  the  judge,  his  brother,  the  emperor  Lewis  11,  ought  to  have 
been  his  legal  heir.  But  his  undo,  king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France, 
took  advantage  of  the  unfavorable  political  situation  of  Lewis,  to  make 
himself  inaajM^  of  the  countries  of  the  deceased  Lothaire.  He  was 
acknowledged  king  by  a  number  of  Lotharingian  bishops,  and  crowned 
by  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  presence  of  a  convocation  held  at  Metz. 
Pope  Hadrian  declared  strongly  against  this  illegal  proceeding,  and 
tiireatened  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  the  church  against  the*  king, 

^  PrivUegia  Fatri  arma  snnt  contra  om-  licis,  ^postolicis  atqne  canonids  decreta 

nes  impetus  praritatum,  et  manimenta  at-  qaibns  post  ponenda  sunt,  nnllam  poMe 

que    documenta  Dominif  sacerdotnm    et  inferre  praejudicium  asseramus. 

omnium  prorsus,  qui  in  sublimitate  consis-  ^  L.  c.  fol.  258. 

tant,  uno  cunctonun,  qui  ab  eisdem  potea-  *  Vid.  ep.  28.  fol.  248.    Qnomodo  roco 

tatibus  diversis  afficiontnr  incommodis.  privilegia  tua  stare  poterant,  si  ita  priyilo- 

'  Ep.  32.  Ad  episcopos  synod.  SilraMC-  ^  ilia  ces8entar,j)er  qnae  tna  pnvilegia 


tensis.    Quod  leges  imperatorum  eradge-    initiam  sunsisse  noscnntor. 
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if  he  did  not  restore  back  to  his  nephew  the  kingdom  of  which  he  had 
been  so  wrongfully  deprived.  He  called  npon  ^e  nobles  and  bishops 
of  France,  particularly  Hinkmar,  to  exhort  him  to  make  restitation. 
But  king  Charles  paid  as  little  respect  as  did  his  bishops,  to  these  rep- 
resentations. After  dividing  his  kingdom  with  his  brother  Louis  of 
Germany,  he  was  left  still  more  secure  in  its  possession.  Incensed  at 
this  contempt  shown  to  his  papal  authority,  Hadrian  repeated  his  rep- 
resentations in  a  still  fiercer  tone.  He  severely  reprimanded  tiie 
French  bishops,  and  particularly  archbishop  Hinkmar.  He  bade  tiie 
latter,  if  the  kmg  did  not. reform,  to  avoid  all  fellowship  with  him,  on 
pain  of  an  excommunication  which  should  light  upon  himself.  He 
threatened  that  he  would  himself  come  to  France.  The  archbishop 
Hinkmar  upon  this  issued  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  which,  under  another 
name,  he  told  him  many  bold  truths.  He  quoted  to  the  pope  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  by  the  nobles. of  the  spiritual  and 
secular  orders,  who  were  assembled  at  Biheims,  when  he  commi!uiicated 
to  them  the  pope's  declarations.  This  procedure  —  they  said -^  was 
an  unheard  of  thing.  Quite  differently  had  earlier  popes  and  other 
eminent  bishops  acted.  They  had  never  renounced  fellowship  even 
with  heretical,  ap6state,  tyrannical  princes,  where  it  was  still  necessary 
to  maintain  it.  But  theit  prince  was  not  such  a  person.  He  waa  a 
Catholic,  desirous  of  remaining  in  peace  with  the  church, -and  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  every  charge,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  of  the  state.  And  to  say  nothing  of  wliat  was  doe  to  a 
king,  he  had  not  even  been  accused  and  informed  of  his  crime,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  of  the  stat^,  and  as  was  required  in 
the  case  of  every  freeman  in  these  countries.  They  reminded  him  of 
that  which  had  been  done  by  the  older  French  monarchs,  not  by  apos- 
tolical fulminations,  but  by  brave  conduct  in  the  church;  how  they 
had  delivered  the  church  of  Rome  from  its  enemies  in  Italy ;  but  how, 
when  Gregory  IV.  came  into  France,  peace  had  thereby  been  disturbed, 
and  the  pope  was  forced  to  return  back  to  Rome,  not  with  becoming 
honor  as  his-  predecessors  had  done  ^  — a  hint,  no  doubt,  at  the  kind 
of  treatment  which  the  pope  had  reason  to  expect,  should  he  carry  his 
project  of  visiting  France  into  execution.  They  appealed  to  the  testi- 
monies of  secular  writings,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  a^ 
quired  and  preserved  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  mt  by  the  fol- 
imitations  of  the  pope  or  the  bishops ;  and  they  appeald»  holy  writ, 
where  it  is  said,*P8.  22:  29,  "  The  kingdom  is  the  Loro^and  by  him 

Jrinces  rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth ; "  Prov.  8: 
6,  "  And  he  giveth  the  kingdom  to  whomsover  he  will ; "  Dan.  4;  17, 
"  By  the  hands  of  angels  and  of  men  whom  he  employs  as  his  ministers." 
And  though  we  may  object  to  them —  says  Hinkmar — that  which  is 
written  in  James  iv. :  ^'  Your  sinful  passions  are  the  causes  of  wan, 
which  you  wage  for  the  sake  of  temporal  glory  ;  if  ye  prayed  devoutly 
to  the  Lord,  he  would  bestow  on  you  all  earthly  goods  needed  for  your 
use,  and  along  with  these  everlasting  blessings."    For  the  very  rear 

*  Et  ipse  papa  cum  tali  honore  sicat  decaerat^  sni  antecessores  feoenint,  B<nnam  noa 
rcdiit  ^ 
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flon  thsA  it  is  the  Lord  -who  distributes  kingdoms,  there  is  need  of 
praying  to  him ;-*and  when  we  appeal  to  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  bestowed  on  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  to  all  this  thej  reply : 
iiien  by  your  prayers  alone  defend  the  kingdom  against  the  Normans 
and  other  enemies,  and  seek  not  protection  from  us.  But  if  you 
would  have  from  us  the  protection  of  the  sword,  as  we  would  have  the 
help  of  your  prayers,  say  to  the  pope,  as  he .  cannot  be  at  once  king 
and  bishop,  and  as  his  predecessors  regulated,  as  they  were  bound  to 
do,  the  relations  of  the  church,  and  not  those  of  the  state,  which  is 
the  business  of  princes,'  so  let  him  not  order  us  to  have  for  our  king 
one  who  lives  so  remote  that'  he  could  not  defend  us  against  the  sudden 
and  frequent  attacks  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  let  him  not  wish  to 
make  slaves  of  us  Franks,  since  his  predecessors  laid  no  such  yoke  on 
our  predecessors,  nor  could  we  bear  it,  we  who  hear  it  stands  written 
in  holy  writ,  that  we  must  fight  to  the  death  for  our  freedom  and  birth- 
ri^t  And  if  a  bishop  excommunicates  a  Christian  contrary  to  law, 
he  deprives  himself  of  the  power  to  bind,  but  cannot  deprive  any  man 
of  eternal  life,  who  is  not  already  deprived  of  it  by  his  sins.  •  It  be- 
comes not  a  bishop  to  deny  a  Christian  who  has  not  shown  himself  in- 
capable of  reformation,  his  name  of  Christian,  not  on  account  of  his 
sins,  but  on  account  of  the  investment  of  an  earthly  kingdom ;  to 
give  over  to  the  devil  one  whom  Christ  came  to  redeem  by  his  suffer^ 
ings  and  his  blood  from  the  power  of  the  devil.*  We  cannot  possibly 
believe  a  pope,  who  declares  we  can  participate  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  on  no  other  condition  than  that  of  receiving  the  eart/dy.lDiig 
whom  he  may  please  to  give  us.  In  his  own  name,  Hinkmar  said  to 
the  pope,  that  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  refuse  all  fellowship  with 
his  prince,  without  injury  both  to  his  own  soul  and  to  his  diocese.  He 
reminded  the  'pope  of  what  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  by  the 
older  church  fathers,  respectmg  the  mixture  of  the  bad  and  the  good 
in  the  present  earthly  condition  of  the  church,  aboat  the  sifting  process 
reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  the  obedience  which  every. 
Christian  ^wes  to  the  powers  ordained  of  God,  the  limits  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  secular  power  — how  even  Christ  paid  the  tribute- 
money,  and  commanded  to  give  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's. 
He  therefore  begged  the  pope,  not  to  bid  him  do  that  which  must  inev- 
itably tend  to  engender  a  schism  betwixt  the  episcopal  authority  and 
the  regal  power,  betwixt  the  church  and  the  state,  which  could  not 
easily  be  removed  again  without  injury  to  religion  and  to  the  church ; 
and  he  concluded  with  expressing  a  wish  that  the  pope  would  receive 
this  humble  representation  with  the  same  good  will,  with  which  the 
first  of  the  apostles  not  only  suflfered  himself  to  be  corrected  for  his 

'  Qata  rex  et  epi«copiM  simul  esse  non  earn  non  tollant     Et  non  convenit  uni 

potest,  et  sui  antecessores  ecclcsiasticam  episcopo  dicere,  ut  Christianum,  qui  non  est 

erdinem,  qnod  suum  est^  et  non  rempubli-  incorrigibilis,  non  propter  propria  criminal 

cam,  quod  regnm  est,  disposnemnt  sed  pro  terrono  regno  alicui  toUendo  vei 

'  iEt  si  aliquis  episcopus  aliquem  Chris-  acquirendo  nomine  Cliristianitatis'  debeat 

tianum  contra  legem  excommunicato  sibi  privare  eteum  cum  diabolocollocare,  quern 

potestatcm  ligandi  tollit,  et  nuUi  vitam  ae-  Cbristus  sua  morte  at  suo  sanguine  de  po- 

temam  potest  tollere.  si  sua  peccata  illi  testate  diaboli  venit  redimere. 
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dissimulation  by  a  younger  apostle,  but  even  endeavoFod  to  satisfy  the 
doubts  expressed  by  his  subordinates,  and  to  explain  why  he  went  to 
the  uncircumcised  gentiles.^  These  words  are  aimed  without  doabt 
against  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  wanted  to  role  aad 
decide  alone. 

Furthermore,  Hadrian,  like  his  predecessor,  sought  in  his  contest 
witii   archbishop  Hinkmar,  to  establish  the  principle^  that  m  the 
causes  of  bishops  a  definitive  judicial  sentence  could  come  only  from 
the  pope.8    When  the  nephew  of  this  archbishop,  the  younger  Hink- 
mar, bishop  of  Laon,  had,  by  various  acts  of  arrogant  and  wanton  ca- 
price, violated  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  he  had  in  the  most  inso- 
lent manner  defied  the  authority  of  his  king  and  of  his  metropolitan, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  representations  to  take  the  course 
of  prudence  and  moderation,  he  was  deposed  from  his  ofSce  by  a  sy- 
nod held  at  Douzi  in  871.     The  younger  Hinkmar,  however,  was 
bnoyed  up  by  the  confidence  that  he  need  recognize  no  other  than  the 
pope  as  his  judge.    He  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  synod  as  a 
legal  tribunal,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  and  supported  his  protesta- 
tions by  various  proofs  taken  from  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals. 
Tet  the  svnod  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  embarrassed  by  that  circum- 
stance ;  they  acted  according  to  the  old  laws  of  the  church,  and  they 
afterwards  sent  their  proceedings  to  the  pope,  allowing  him,  confennar 
bhr  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  a  right  of  revision.   But 
l^adrian  pronounced  that  the  sentence  of  the  svnod  was  rendered  noil 
by  the  younger  Hinkmar's  appeal ;  he  required  that  he,  together  with 
his  accusers,  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  that  the  cause  might  be  exam- 
ined anew  by  a  Roman  synod.  .  Thereupon,  however,  king  Charles  the 
Bald  issued  a  letter  couched  in  very  strong  language,<in  which  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  pen  of  Hinkmar,  against  tiie  pretensions  and  i^. 
proaches  of  the  pope.    "  The  pope  should  understand — he  wrote— 
that  the  French  kings  had  ever  been  held  the  lords  of  their  country, 
not  the  vicegerents  of  bishops.     But  what  hell  was  that,  which  had 
nevertheless  given  birth  to  a  law  —  a  law  that  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Spirit  of  (jod,  for  it  was  such  as  no  Christian  and  no 
pagan  had  ever  expressed  —  that  the  king  appointed  of  €rod,  that  he 
whom  God  had  armed  with  the  two-edg^d  sword  to  punish  the  guil^ 
and  to  protect  the  innocent,  should  not  be  allowed  to  judgfe  a  criminal 
in  his  own  state,  but  must  send  him  to  Rome.*'^    The  pope  now 
yielded  so  far  as  to  send  the  king  a  new  letter,  composed  m  far  gentler 
language,  the  whole  drift  and  intention  of  which  was  to  pacify  him. 
This  quarrel  was  of  no  slight  importance,  inasmuch  as  Hinknoar  the 
archbishop  was  thereby  led  to  expound  and  defend  the  principles  of 
the  older  ecclesiastical  law,  against  the  new  code  grounded  in  flie  ec- 
clesiastical monarchy  of  .the  papacy,  and  to  make  a  sharp  ^attack  for 

*  Et  hanc  meae  snbjectionis  humillimam  isfaoere  ac  lenire  caravit    See  ^'*'^"2' 

sapgestionem  ea  benignitate  snscipitc,  quae  able  letter  of  Hinkmar  in  the  woond  toi- 

pnmos  apostolorum  non  sol  am  minorissai  nme  of  his  works, 

apostoli  redargutiorem  pro  simulatione  sqsa  .  *  0pp.  IL  Hincmar.  f.  706. 

cepit  rerom  et  minorum  saomm  qoaes^  'I|.cf.  709.' 
tionem,  cur  ad  praeputiatt>s  intrayerit,  sat- 
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Hie  firat'  time  on  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  themselves.  In  his 
oontroYersial  writing  against  his  nepbew,  Hinkmar  distinguishes  the 
universal  and  immutable  laws  given  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  the  general  councils,  and  valid  for  the  entire  church,  from 
such  as  are  valid  only  for  particular  times,  and  for  particular  and  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  church.  No  individual,  not  even  a  pope,  can 
determine  anything  in  coiitradiction  to  the  former.  By  them  all  other 
ordioances  And  determinations  are  to"  be  tried.  The  latter  may  stand 
in  contradiction  with  each  other,  and  cannot  all  of  them  possibly  be 
obeyed  at  once,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were  passed  with  refer- 
ence to  different  and  changing  circumstances.  '  Hence  those  individ^ 
ual  briefe  of  the  older  popes  should  be  received  indeed  with  espedal 
respect,  but  ought  not  to  be  converted  intd  an  unchangeable  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  prescription.  Nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  universally  valid  immutable  laws  of  the  church. 
Nothing  in  tiie  old  constitution  of  the  church  can  thereby  be  over^ 
turned ;  but  the  maxim  must  here  be  applied :  Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.^  He  no  doubt  also  detected  the  marl^  of  un- 
genuineness  in  those  decretals,  in  so  far  as  tlungs  occurred  in  them 
which  did  not  correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  the  times  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  come ;  and  he  saw  with  indignation  what 
they  aimed  at,  and  what  they  must  bring  about,  if  they  wore  admitted. 
The  whole  church  would  be  reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  an  in- 
dividual man.  He  called  those  figmenta  compilata  (compiled  fictions), 
a  poisoned  cup  besmeared  with  honey,  —  because  the  ill-digested  do- 
cretala  bore  on  their  front  the  venerable  names  'of  the  old  bishops  of 
tiie  apostolic  chair«  He  compared  this  compilation  with  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which,  promising  our  first  parents  independent  equality  with  God, 
brought  on  them  a  miserable  bondage.  So— doubtless  he  would  say— 
those  decretals  promise  the  bishops  full  freedom,  and  independence  of 
thfe  metropolitans,  but  make  them  slaves  of  an  individual.^  And  ad- 
dressing the  bishops  as  if  in  the  .name  of  the  younger  Hinkmar ,3  he 
says :  ^^  Cling  only  with  me  to  this  compilation,  and  defend  it,  and  you 
shall  owe  obedience  to  no  one  but  the  pope ;  and  you  shall  with  me 
destroy  the  order  of  God  in  the  community  and  the  different  grades 
in  the  episcopacy."  *    But  an  energetic  opposition  of  this  sort,  which 

^  See  the  Optiscniain  55,  capitnldmtn  obtalit,  qnando  pomam  bonnm  ad  rescea- 

adv.  Hincmar.  Laadumensem.  T.  11.  opp.  dum  et  pulchram  ocnlis  ostendit,  eisque 

t  413,  420,  456,  483.    Salva  reverentia  dixit ;  quacunque  comedcreds  ex  eo,  aperi- 

sedis  apostolicae  dico,  quia  fli  ilia,  quae  in  entar  ocnli  vestri  et  eritis  sicnt  Dii  scientes 

ettdem  epistoUa  continentiir,  et  snis  tempo-  bonnm  et  malum,  et  (^uibos  promisit  divin- 

rions  congroa  fhemnt,  snbseqnentibns  torn-  itatem,  tnlit  immortalitatem  et  pollicens  Ur 

poribns,  ita  nt  in  iis  continentar,  omnia  et  beram  et  nulli  subjcctam  dcitatis  aeqnalita- 

in  simnl  cnstodiri  valerent,  patres  nostri  in  tern,  capdvitatia  iis  intulit  miseram  aervi- 

oondUis  leges  mananras  nsqne  in  saeculi  tntem,  qnos  sibi  complices  fecerat  ad  ini- 

fioem  non  conderent  quitatem. 

'  L.  c.  f.  559  and  560.    Hoc  pocninm,       '  Et  si  forte  non  verbis,  rebns  tamen  qni- 

qiiod  confedsti  ex  nominibns  sanctomm  bnsdam  episcopis  persnadendo. 
apostolicae  sedis  pontificum,  qnasi  ad  ora       *  Hanc  tenete  et  evendicate  mecum  com- 

melle  oblitnm'et  mdiscrete  commixtnm  de  pilationem  et  nulli  nisi  Romano  pontifid 

quo  tibi  commissos  clericos  potionasti,  et  debebitis  subjectionem  et  dissipabitis  me- 

quod  quibosdam  episcopis  obtulisti,  et  sata-  cum  Dei  ordinationem  in  communis  episco*> 

BM  vriiBis  poienabos  nostris  in  paiadiso  palis  ordinis  discietam  sedilnis  dignitatem. 
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however  was  not  earned  by  Hmkmar  into  critical  details,^  because  ijm 
lay  too  remote  from  the  bent  of  the  age,  could  be  of  no  avail  ag^mut 
these  decretals,  after  they  had  once  gained  d  current  authority  in  the 
church,^  and  consistency  in  the  application  of  these  principles  k(M 
necessarily  lead  continually  onward  from  one  step  to  another. 

It  was  favorably  for  the  popes  who  struggled  for  the  realization  of 
these  principles,  that  while  they  themselves  were  inspired  by  one  wkt- 
est,  consistently  pursued  one  idea,  they  seldom,  on  ike  other  hand,  had 
for  their  opponents  mien  of  the  logical  consistency  and  firm  intellect 
of  a  Hiokmar.  On  the  contrary,  the  princes  and  the  major  part  of 
the  bishops  were  governed  entirely  by  their  momentary  interests.  Thus 
king  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  who  had  so  decidedly  supported 
archbishop  Hinkmar  in  his  contest  for  the  liberty  of  the  church,  in- 
duced by  a  momentary  political  interest,  yielded  everything  to  pope 
John  VIII,  who,  in  the  year  872,  succeeded  Hadrian.  Dearona  of 
having  the  voice  of  the  pope  on  his  side  when  aspiring  after  the  impe- 
rial throne,  agstinst  his  brother,  king  Lewis  of  Germany,  he  not  only 
allowed  the  former  to  bestow  it  on  him  in  a  way  which  favored  the 
papal  pretensions  on  this  subject,  but  he  made  no  objections  to  the 
step,  when  the  pope  nominated  Anse^,  archbisbop  of  Sens,  primate 
over  the  French  church,  and  apostolical  vicar,  wheteby  was  conceded 
to  him  the  right  of  convoking  synods,  of  making  known  the  p^pal  ordi- 
nances to  the  other  bishops,  and  of  reporting  ecclesiastical  caoses  to 
Home.  As  by  this  arrangement  the  rights  of  ail  metropolitans  were 
invaded,  Hinbnar  protested  against  it  in  the  strongest  terms  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  tiie  bishops  of  France,*  where  he  strenuously  de- 
fended the.rights  of  the  metropolitans, •  pt)unded  in  the  universally 
current  laws  of  the  church ;  and  led  by  Us  influence,  the  bishops  de- 
clared, that  they  were  ready  to  yield  obedience  to  those  decretals  only 
80  far  as  should  be  found  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  metropohr 
tans  and  with  the  ancient  lawsof  the  church.  The  king  however  pe^ 
sisted  in  maintaining  the  papal  ordinance. 

At  the  close  of  this,  and  m  the  first  half,  of  tfce  tentii  century,  fol- 
lowed a  very  disgraceful  period  for  the  papacy.  Borne  became  the 
seat  of  every  species  of  corruption.  The  influence  and  rivalshipof 
the  most  powerful  parties  attached  to  noble  Italian  femilies,  produced 
in  that  city  the  greatest  disturbatices,  Tjrhere  there  was  no-  power  at 
hand  to  check  the  insolence  of  at-bitrary  will,  and  prevent  inextricable 
confusion.  The  markgrave  Adelbert,  of  Tuscany,  combined  with  tte 
vicious  Roman  women,  Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia,  acquired 
an  influence  which  operated  disastrously  even  on  the  election  of  the 
popes.    The  papal  throne  was  stained  ^with  crimes,*  which,  had  there 

» In  ditect  contrast  with  this,  is  the  criti-  •  Hhikmar  (L  c.  f.  476. )  says  the  country 

cal  skill  sabservient  to  a  dogmatic  interest,  was  fall  of  those  decretals, 

with  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Gtottschal-  •  0pp.  T.  IL  f.  719.                      .  ^ 

kian  controversies,  the  defender^  of  the  *  That  severe  censor  of  the  morawoi^ 

strict  Augustinian  system  disproved  the  clergy,  Ratherins,  bishop  of  ^®"?J;J^ 

senoineness  of  the  Hypomnesticon  attribu-  in  these  times  of  corruption  ^*®^"^ 

ted  to  Augnstin.  own  observation,  speaks  of  the  ff^^^ 

,  contemptos,  ftt  neminem  inveniw  wtm 
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beeil  iho  least  susceptibility  for  such  an  effept  in  the  spiritual  life. of 
the  nations,  woujd  have  served  beyond  anything  else  to  deprive  the 
g^>al  dignity  of  the  sabred  character  with  which  it  had  been  invested. 
The  dominant  party,  grown  more  and  more  arrog^t,  dared,  in  the 
year  956,  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  Octavian,  son  of  the  patrician 
Alberic,  a  youth  eighteen  years  old,  who  took  the  name  of  John  XII.^ 
—  the  first  among  Sie  popes  that  altered  his  name  to  a  more  ecclesias- 
tical form.  But  he  altered  nothing  in  the  vicious  life  which  he  had 
always  pursued.^  .  The  imperial  thrcme  of  Germany  was  the  first 
to  assist  in  delivering  the  Boman  church  from  these  abomina- 
tions ;  and  the  unworthy  John  wa§  himself  compelled  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  •  He  had  invited 
the  Grerman  king,  Otho  I,  to  assist  him  .against  his  enemies,  the  Ital- 
ian king  Berengar  IX.  and  the  markgrave  Adelbert.  He  gave  Otho, 
in  the  year  96^  the  imperial  unction ;  but  afterwards,  contrary  to  his 
oath,  formed  an  alliance  with  Otho'«  enemies.  Otbo,.who  heard  oom- 
plaints  of  him  &om  many  quarters,  fiist  remonstrated  with  him  by 
means  of  an  envoy.  Jolm  offered  his  youth  as  an  excuse,  and  pro- 
mised amendment ;  which,  howev^,  never  took  place.  Invited  by  the 
Bomans  themselves,  the  emperor  now  returned  to  Rome  with  an  army, 
and  the  pope  fled.  The  Bomans  having  sworn  that  they  would  i^ever 
elect  another  pope  without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor  and  Ids 
son,  he  held  a  synod,  in  the  year  963,  in  the  church  of  St.  Beter,  and 
here  many  grave  charges  were  variously  preferred  against  pope  JcAm. 
Luitprand^  bishop  of  Qremona,  who  afterwards  wrote  the  history  of  his 
times,  acted  as  interpreter  to  tiie  emperor,  who  could  only  express  him- 
self in  the  German  language.    The  pope,  instead  of  complying  with 


?alesin  caratorem,  a  vilissimo  utiq|u»  ec- 
desiae  nsqae  praestantissimam,  a  laico  ns* 
aue  ad  pontificem  pro  nefhsl  snmmuml 
Dee  his  tract  de  contempta  canoniim  d'Ach- 
ery  Spicileg.  T.  I.  p.  347.  And  die  same 
bishop  now  speaks,  after  this,  of  the  fact, 
^bat  snch  was  the  eeneral  contempt  in. 
which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were  held,  that 
a  person  who,  in  spite  of  these  laws,  had 
attained  to  a  spiritual  office,  and  pursued 
the  same  vicious  course  of  life  when  a  cler- 
gyman, might  be  elevated  to  the  papal  di^ 
mtj ;  and  when  such  a  pope  would  punish 
the  Tiolation  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in 
any  particular  case,  he  might  easily  be  re- 
mmaed  of  his  own  greater  sins,  and  thus  be 
thrown  into  great  embarrassment  **  Pone 
ouemUbet  forte  bigamnm  ante  dericatum, 
forte  in  clericatu  exstitisse  lascivum,  inde 
post  sacerdotium  multinubum,  bellicosum, 
periunim,  venatibus,  aucupiis,  aleae  tel 
ebrioBbate  obnoxium,  expeti  qualibet  ocot- 
lione  ad  apostolatum  Ronianae  illius  aedis. 
Iste  igitur  si  illegalitate  publica  forte  fnerit 
m  apostolica  sede  locatus,  quod  utique  pa- 
tienter,  ut  plnrima,  permittere  valet  loi^an- 
nais  Deus,  quern  si. ego  adiero,  veluti  injn- 
liatus  ad  juris  ministrnm,  et  ille  nisus  inju- 
liM  lindicare  meas,  ei  apostolicae  aactori- 


tatis  miserit  literas,  nonne  ille;  qui  me  tam 
sacrilege  injuriavit,  sed  non  adeo,  ut  iste^ 
Deum  et  omnia  jura  tam  divina  qnam  hu- 
mana, — si  quidem  ille  me  homununculnm 
unum,  iste  totum  penitus  mnndum,  ille 
unam  adultcravit  ecclesiam,  Iste  eandem  et 
omnes  per  universnm  orbem  diffusas,  — *-  ri 
mei  causa  aliquhl  ei  (the  violator  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical law)  durius  mandavcrit,  nonne 
illicaille  poteritei  rescribere  illud  de  evan- 
gelio  t  Quid  autem  vides  festucam  in  oculo 
fratris  tui,  trabem  autem,  quae  in  oculo  too 
est  non  consideras  ?  '•    L.  c.  f.  349. 

*  The  corrupt  inflaence  of  female  'su- 
premacy in  Rome,  and  the  name  Joannes, 
which  some  of  these  unworthy  popes  bore, 
may  perhaps  have  furnished  some  occasion 
for  the  fabulous  legend  about  pope  Joan  in 
the  ninth  century  (855). 

'  An  eye  witness  of  llie  moral  cormptioii 
im  Rome,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  A 
comparison  of  his  statements  with  other 
descriptions  of  the  condition  of  Italy  ia 
these  times,  can  hardlv  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration, Luitprand,  pishop  of  Cremona, 
says  in  his  work  De  rebus  miperatomm  et 
regum,  lib.  YI  c.  YI^  that  at  that  time  ^ 
male  pQgrim  ought  to  be  afiiud.to  ymJk 
Rome. 
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the  invitation  to  come,  and  defend  himself,  insolently  ventured  to 
threaten  thQ  banj  which  decided  the  course  of  the  synod  with  regard 
to  him.  He  was  deposed ;  and  an  archdeacon  of  the  Roman  church, 
in  good  standmg,  was  chosen  pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  VIH. 

If,  after  these  occurrences,  a  new  contest  with  the  papal  monarchy 
arose  in  any  quarter,  it  would  be  seen,  whether  the  abominations  which 
bad  fio  long  polluted  the  seat  of  the  papal  government  and  the  papacy 
itself,  had  exerted  any  important  influence  on  the  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  it.  Such  a  contest  arose  in  France,Tn  the  time  of  pope  John  XY. 
In  the  French  church,  the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  fi^edom,  so  pow- 
erfully advocated  by. archbishop  Hinkmar,  always  had  an  important 
party  in  their  favor.  Add  to  this,  that  at  that  time  a  new  spiritaal 
Ufe  began  to  emerge  out  of  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  teniii 
century.  In  particular,  men  like  Gerbert,  that  zealous  laborer  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  science,  who  Waa  then  secretary  and 
president  of  the  cathedral  school  attached  to  the  church  at  Rheims, 
and  Abbo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fleury;  had  united  their  efforts 
to  excite  a  new  sci^[itific  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  France.  Thu9, 
throu^  a  small  number  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  Gerbert  formed  the 
centre,  was  'diffused  a  more  liberal  tone  of  ecclesiastical  law,  which 
would  not  suffer  the  condition  in  which  the  papacy  stood  at  Borne  in 
these  last  times,  to  pass  unnoticed.  An  occasion  was  soon  presented 
for  this  party  to  appear  on  the  public  stage. 

Hugo  Capet,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  the  royal  government 
in  France,  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Charles,  duke  of  Lotharin- 
gia,  the  last  branch  of  the  Garolingian  family.  He  had  bestowed  on 
his  opponent's  nephew,  the  young  Amulph,  the  bishopric  of  Rheims, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  expecting  thereby 
to  gain  him '  ov6r  to  his  political  ihterests.  But  Amulph  was  afte^ 
wards  suspected  of  having  treacherously  opened  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  the  troops  of  duke  Chafles.  Amulph  had  now  gained  for  himself  a 
party  ;  and  as  the  new  king,  whose  power  was  not  yet  fully  confirmed, 
had  so  much  the  more  cause  to  himior  the  public  opinion,  so  in  pro- 
ceeding against  Amulph,  he  took  care  to  conduct  himself  with  Ae 
greatest  pmdence,  and  to  bring  it  about,  that  the  bishop  sh6uld  be  senr 
tenced  by  the  voice  of  the  pope  himself.  King  Hugo  and  the  French 
bishops  in  his  interest,  appUed,  in  the  year  990,  to  pope  John  XV, 
and  invited  him  in  the  most  respects  terms,  implying  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  church,  to  pass  a  d^ 
finitive  sentence  of  deposition  on  Amulpli,  and  to  assist  them  in  tiie 
appomtment  of  a  new  archbishop.  They  went  so  far  as  to  apologise 
in  this  letter  for  not  having  applied  in  any  cause,  for  so  long  a  time,  to 
Uie  Bomish  church.^  But  as  the  other  party  was  seeking  also  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  over  the  pope,  the  matter  was  spun  out  at  great 
length  in  Rome,  as  usually  happens  when  men  are  irying  to  find  their 

'  Non  smnas  nescii,  jamdadnm  oporta-  loftgitadine  terramm  semoti,  desideria  oo9- 

isse  no8  expetere  consnfta  Romanae  eccle-  tra  hactenus  implere  neqmvimns.    Yid. 

nae,  pro  ruina  atque  oocaaa  sacerdotalis  HardaiiL  CondL  T.  VI  P.  L  f.  7as. 
(ndiiiis ;  fsed  mnltitadine  tyraononmi  presaij 
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way  out  of  a  dabious-  and  entangled  affiur.  Meantime,  the  power  of 
king-  Hugo  had  become  sufficiently  confirmed ;  mi  he  revenged  him- 
self on  the  pope's  authority,  who  refused  to  help  him  at  tlie  right  mo- 
ment, by  proceeding  in  a  way  so  much  the  more  independent 
of  him.  To  investigate  this  affiur,  the  council  of  Rheims  assembled 
in  991.1  Gerbert's  friend,  Amulph,  archl»shop  of  Orleans,  wad  the 
soul  of  this  remarkable  assembly.  ' 

Several  abbots  here  stood  up  for  the  principle,  that  the  popef  alone 
is  the  lawful  judge  of  bishops,  and  as  they  cited  in  proof  of  thia  posi« 
tion  passages  from  the  fseudo-Isidorean  decretals,  the  archbishop 
Amulph  hereupon  took  occasion  to  stand  forth  as  the  advocate  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom.  ^^  We  stand  up  for  this  — ^  said  he —  that  the 
church  of  Rome  must  ever  be  honored,  on  account  of  the  memory  of 
St.  Peter ;  and  we  would  in  nowise  place  oursdves  in  opposition  to 
the  pope's  decrees.  Yet  she  must  be  so  honored  as  not  to  injure 
the  authority  of  the  Nicene  counGil,^  which  has  ever  been  respected 
by  this  church  of  Rome  ;  and  so  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  drawn  up  at  different  periods  and  in  different  places,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  same  divine  Spirit,  shall  continue  to  preserve 
an  unquestionable  validity.  It  cannot  stand  within  the  power  of  the 
pope,  to  render  null,  by  his  silence  or  by  new  ordinances,  all  the 
existing  laws  of  the  church ;  for  thus  aU  laws  would  be  superfluous^ 
aod^  everything  would  depend  dn  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individuals 
K  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  a  man  who  recommends  himself  by  his 
knowledge  and  his  manner  of  life,  we  need  fear  from  him  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  But  if  the  pope  *i8  estranged  from  the  right,  by  igno- 
rance, fear,  or  woridly  desires,  or,  as  in  these  last  times,  fettered  by 
the  tyranny  of  another,  we  have  so  much  the  less  reason  to  fear  the 
ffilence  or  the  new  ordinances  of  the  pgpe ;  for  he  who  in  any  way 
stands  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  himself,  cannot  thereby  effect  any- 
thing against  the  laws."     He  takes  occasion  from  this  to  glance  at^ 

'  The  transactions  of  this  council  were  which  at  the  council  had  been  more  fully 
fint  pui)lishcd  in  full  by  Bongar,  Frank-  developed,  and  that  he  had  softened  in  ma- 
fiut.  1600,  reprinted  in  Mansi  Concil.  T.  ny  cases  the  stem  rigidity  of  the  language. 
XOL  f.  109.  To  be  sure,  a  suspicion  might  For  he  says:  Earum  (sententiaram)  amr 
arise  about  the  authenticity  of  these  re-  plificationes,  digressioncs,  et  si  qua  ejus 
oords  (and  this  is  the  argument  against  modi -sunt,  quodam  studio  refringam,  Ike 
them  on  which  the  papal  party  has  aTwajrs  odio  quarundam  personarum  potissimum- 
insisted)  from  the  circumstance  that  .this  que  Amulphi  proditoris  moveri  videar, 
acooant  proceeds  from  a  miui  who  was  him-  quasi  ex  ejus  le^tima  depositione  Remense 
self  a  party  in  the  case,  from  Gerbert ;  and  episcopium  legitime  sortitas  videri  appe- 
he  says  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  not  re-  tarn.  After  so  frank  a  confession,  his  re- 
ported everything  that  waa  said  in  the  coun-  port  on  the  whole  is  surely  entitled  to  the 
ciL,  word  for  woi^,  while  in  his  letter  to  the  greater  confidence.  ^  It  was  in  fact  the  spirit 
archbishop  Wilderod,  of  Strassbuig,  to  of  Gerbert  in  his  friends,  which  constituted 
whom  he  sent  this  report  (Mansi  ConciL  the  soul  of  this  council ;  though  we  may 
T.  XIX  f.  166),  he  intimates  that  the  rep-  believe  the  account  given  by  Aimoin,  that^ 
resentation  was  the  product  of  his  own  art  several  or  many  were  governed  in  their  de* 
It  Bhoald  be  considered,  however,  that  ibis  cisions  by  the  authority  of  the  kin^  rather 
refers  rather  to  the  style  of  the  produc-  than  by  the  influence  of  this  spint  See 
tion,  than  to  the  matter  of  the  principles  Aimoin.  De  gestis  Fhmcorum-  !«.  V.  c  45. 
therein^expressed  \ '  and  Gerbert  indeed  inti-  .  *  Probably  in  allusion  to  its  sixth  canon ; 
mates,  that  he  had  cdndensed  argood  deal  see  on  this,  Vol.  IL  pp.  162, 163. 
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{he  condition  of  tUe  Bomish  phnrch  in  these  last  times  J  He  hdds  op 
'  to  scorn  the  monsters,  who,  in  the^  ^e  of  a  John  XII,  and  dter  him, 
ruled  in  Rome ;  and  then  remarks  of  such  popes :  ^^  Is  it  a  settled 
matter,  then,  that  to  such  shameftd  brutes,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine,  innumerable  priests,  distiih 
guished  throughout  the  world  for  their  wisdom  and  for  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  are  to  be  subjected  ?  For  what — says  he  —  do  we  hold 
him,  who  sits  blaiadng  with  purple  and  gold,  on  a  lofty  throne  ?  If  he 
wants  love,  and  is  only  puffed  up, with  knowledge,  then  is  he  An& 
Christ  sitting  in  tile  temple  of  God.  But  if  he  is  wanting  in  both. 
alike,  then  is  he  in  the  temple  of  Grod  like  a  statue,  like  an  idol ;  and 
to  seek  a  decision  from  such  an  one,  is  like  asking  counsel  of  a  block 
of  marble.^  Much  better  were  it  to  apply  where  men  nught  hope  to 
find  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  divine  word ;  for  example,  to 
worthy  bishops  in  Bel^um  and  Germany,*  than  to  the  city  where 
everything  at  present  is'venaJ,  and  where  judgment  ia  distribnted 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  bribe.^  Witih  what  face  can  one  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  among  whom  scarcely  a  man  is  to  be  found,  ^o 
has  learned  to  read  and  write,  venture  to  teach  what  he  has  not 
learnt  himself  ?  But  supposing  the  Bomish  church  still  possessed  of 
her  primitive  dignity  ;  what  more  could  have  been  done  to  show  her 
respect  ?  What  more  c&n  be  required,  than  that  the  causae  majores, 
the  caused  of  the  bishops,  should  first  be  reported  at  Borne  f  This 
has  been  done  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  king.  The  bishop  of  Bome 
has  been  duly  consulted,-  respecting  the  deposition  of  Amolph,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  worthy  successor^  the  place  which  he  vacates ; 
but  why  he  has  not  answered,  let  those  explain  whom  it  concems. 
Since,  then,  he  to  whom  we  have  applied  keeps  silent,  we  most  now 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  the  bishops  here 
convened  from  tiie  adjacent  provinces,  must  depose  Amulph,  if  he 
deserves  to  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  worthier  man  can  be  found,  appoint 
that  man  his  successor.'*  The  proposition  of  Amulph  triumphed  — 
though  from  this  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude,  that  aQ  die 
bishops  of  the  council  agreed,  from  free  and  independent  conviction, 
in .  the  principles  here  expressed.  It  may  have  been,  that  many 
allowed  themselves  to  be  determined,  partly  by  the  superior  influence 
of  a  few  liberal-minded  men,  and  in  part  by  the  authority  of  the 

'  Lugenda  Homa,  quae  nostris  tempori-  *  Ea  tirbs,  quae  nunc  emptoribns  tcMt 

bus  monstruosas  tenebras   future  saeculo  lis  exposita,  ad  nuromorum  qnantitatem 

famosas  cffudlsti.  judicia  trutinat    Even  that  adherent  of 

*  Ni  mirum  si  caritate  destituitur  sola-  the  papacy,  the  abbot  Abbo  of  Flcai7,wM 
que  scientia  inflatur,  Antichriirtus  est,  in  compelled  to  find  this  trae  by  experience, 
templo  Dei  sedens.  Si  autem  nee  caritatei  when,  under  pope  John  X v,  he  Tisited 
fundatuf,  nee  scientia  erigitur,  in  templo  Rome,  to  get  the  privileges  of  his  monij 
Dei  tanquam  statua,  tahquam  idolum  est,  tery  confirmed  anew.  In  the  account « 
a  quo  responsii  patere  marmora  consulere  his  Life  in  Mflbillon,  Acta  Sanct.  0.  B. 
est                           '  Saec.  VI.  P.  I.  f.  47,  *  XI,  it  is  «^: 

•  Certe  in  Belgica  fet  Germania,  quae  *'  Turpis  lucri  cupidom  atque  in  oPJ"^? 
vicinae  nobis  sunt,  summos  sacerdotes  snia  actibus  venalem  Johannem  repwi^ 
Dei  in  religionc  admodura  pracstantes  in-  quern  exsecratus  perlustratis  ,o^^™* 
yehiri  in  hoc  sacro  conv^nt^  testes  quidam  '  gratia  stmctorum  l6cis  ad  sua  rediit. 
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long ;  and  these  might  easily  be  made  to  waver  again.^  The  hitherto 
archbishop  of  Rheims  -was  deposed,  and  Qerbert  chosen  to  fill  his 
place.3  '  -. 

Pope  John  declared  the  sentence  of  this  council  an  illegal  and 
arbitararj  act.  He  persisted  in  maintaining  the  principle,  that  in  the 
Romish  church  alone  i|ras  to  be  found  the  la^ul  tribunal. by  which  , 
bishops  could  be  judged.  He  pronounced,  in  the  mean  while,  on  all 
the  biAops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  council,  the 
sentence  of  suspension  from  their  episcopal  functions,  and  sent  Leo, 
an  abbot,  to'France,  to  carry  his  decrees  into  execution,  and  to  press 
the  deposition  of  Gerbert  and  the  restoration  of  Amulph.  But  Gei^ 
bert  contended  strenuously  for  the  principles  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed  at  the  council  of  Rheims ;  m  his  letters,  he  spoke  in  the 
freest  manner  against  the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  and  he  represented 
to  the  bishops,  how,  by  yielding  ground  under  these ,  circuipstances, 
they  would  degrade  tiieir  whole  order  and  dignity,  and  entail  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  upon  themselves  and  upon  the  church.' 
"  The  object  aimed  at  —  said  he,  in  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  the 
pope's  legate  —  is  something  greater  than  merely  ^ny  amn  person. 
(He  cited  the  4)roverb  from  Virgil :  Tunc  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum 
proximus  ardet.)  It  was  an  at^bck  on  the  authority  and  the  rights 
of  the  bishops  and  of  th^  king.  If  this  matter  were  carried  through, 
without  the  concurrence  of  &e  bishops,  then  their  power  and  dignity 
would  be  annihilated,  since  the  right  would  be  taken  away  from  them 
of  deposing  any  bi&hop,  however  guilty ;  and  no  one  should  flatter 
himself  that  it  did  not  concern,  him  pereionally,  for  the  question  here 
did  not  relate  to  the  indulgence  of  the  judge,  but  to  that  which 
should  once  be  actually  established  as  a  principle  of  law."*  To  Sa- 
guin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  who  was  inclined  to  submit  to  the  pope's 
authority,  he  wrote  ;5  "  Your  sagacity  should  have  enabled  you  to  es- 
cape the  sly  plots  of  cunning  men,  and  to  follow  the  precept  of  our  Lord, 
*  If  they  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ,  Or  lo,  he  is  there,  go  not 
after  them.'  How  say  our  opponents,  that  in  deposing  Amulph,  we 
riiould  have  waited  for  the  decision  of  the  Ronjan  bishop  ?  W  ould 
they  be  able  to  show,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  bishop  is 
greater  than  the  judgment  of  God  V  But  the  first  Roman  bishop^ 
3ie  first  of  the  apostles,  says  ;  It  is  better  to  hearken  unto  God  than- 
unto  men ;  and  tiie  apostie  Paul  declares :  Though  an  angel  from 

*  Aimoin  (Hist.  Franc.  1.  V.  c.  45)  says,  nods,  but  not  of  the  Romish  church;  and 

the  archbishop  Saguin,  of  Sens,  resisted  that   not   a  word   occurs  respecting  the 

this  proceeding  from  the  first,  and  also  povyer  conferred  on  the  successors  of  St 

boldly  told  the  king  the  truth ;  yet  this  is  Peter.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  VI  P.  I.  f, 

at  variance  with  the  tone  in  which  Gerbert  726. 

writes  to  him ;  from  which  we  can  only  •  See  the  epistola  ad  Constantinum  Mi- 
infer  a  want  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  ciacensem  abbatem.  Harduin.  1.  c.  f  731. 
the  bold  stand  he  had  taken  on  the  part  of  ^  Nee  sibi  quisque  blandiatur  quolibet 
this  archbishop.  conqnassato,  se  in  columi  nee  falso  nomine 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  con-  spon^onis  decipiatur,  cum  res  et  facta  non 

fession  of  faith,  which  Gerbert  laid  down  ex  indulgentia  jndicum,  sed  ex  stabilitato 

before  his  ordination,  he  speaks  only  of  a  pendeant  causarum. 

CftUiolic  church,  only  of  four  general  sy-  *  L.  d 
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heaven  preach  any  other  gospel  uato  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  Be- 
cause pope  Marcellinus  sprinkled  incense  to  Jupiter,^  must  all  biskops 
do  the  same  ?     I  say,  and  persist  in  it,  that  if  the  Roman  bisiiop  bas 

'  oommitted  a  sin  against  his  brother,  and,  having  been  often  rexmnded 
of  it,  does  not  listen  to  the  church,  such  a  Roman  bishop  is,  by  tbe 
command  of  <jod,  to  be  considered  ba  a  heathen  and  a  publican ;  for 
ihe  more  exalted  the  station  which,  one  occupies,  the  deeper  is  his 
fall."  He  then  proceeds  to  arttack  the  pope's  sentence,  suspending 
him,  and  the  others  who  had  taken  part  in^the  proceedings  at  Sheims, 
from  the  sacerdotal  functions:  ^'  If  the  pope  —  says  he  — holds  os 
unworthy  of  his  fellowship,  because  none  of  us  would  agr^e  with  him 
in  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  gospel,  yet  he  cannot,  for  any  such 
reason,  separate  us  from  our  fellowship  with  Christ."    He  quot^  here 

^Rom.  8:  85.  ''And  what  more  grievous  separation  can  there  be, 
than  to  keep  away  a  believer  from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  is  dally  offered  for  our  salvation  ?  If  he  who  degriyefl 
himself  or  another  of  his  bodily  life  is  a  murderer,  what  name  shall 
we  apply  to  him,  who  deprives  himself  or  another  of  the  eternal  life  ? 
We  n;ust  give  no  occasion  for  our  adversaries  to  make  the  priesthood, 
which  is  everywhere  one  and  the  same,  as  the  Catholic  church  is  one, 
so  dependent  on  an  individual,  that  if  his  judgment  is  perverted  hj 
money,  by  favor,  by  fear,  or  igno;rance,  no  man  can  be  a  priest,  but  he 
who  recommends  hunself  to  him  by  such  virtues."*  That  which 
should  pass  as  the  common  law  of  the  Catholic  church  was  the  gospel, 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  given 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  current  in  aQ  Christendom,  and  the  decreed- 
of  the  apostolic  see  not  standing  in  contradiction  with  these;  for  to 
the  latter  he  attributed  only  a  conditional  validity.  His  letter  to 
Wilderod,  bishop  of  Strassburg,  in  which  he  exposed  at  lengtlj  the 
illegality  of  the  pope's  proceedings,  he  cpncluded  with  the  follwng 
complaint :'  "  The  whole  French  church  is  lying  under  the  oppression 
of  tyranny.;  yet  the  remedy  is  not  sought  among  the  French,  but 
among  these  Romans.    Jiut  thou,  0  Christ,  art  the  only  salvatioii  of 

^  This  story  was  probably  taken  from  or  rather  to  take  Adviuitage  of  it,  ^  '^ 

the  forged  records  ot  the  pretended  synod  Tenting  the  story,  which  is  the  substance 

held  in  a  subterranean  cavern,  nnder  the  of  the  transactions  of  that  council,  tD« 

emperor.  Diocletian,  near  the  It^ian  town  the  assembled  bishops  did  not  yentnreto 

Sinuessa.     See  Harduin.   Concil.  f.  217.  judge  the  episcopom  primae  sedjs,  wto 

These  apocirphal  records  proceeded,  on  could  not  be  judged  by  any  other  autho- 

the  one  nana,  from  the  same  spirit  which  rity ;  but  that  the  pope  could  onlj  thai 

dictated    thfe  Pseudo-Isidorean    decretals,  be  deposed,  when  he  confessed  himself  W 

and  on  the  other,  connect  themselves  with  o%vn  crime,  and  pronounced  his  own  sear 

some  more  ancient  tradition.     It  was  a  tence.  —  Thus,  tnis  story  could  ^^  ^ 

report  current  even  In  the  time  of  the  Do-  used  both  by  the.  opponents  *nd  by  the  aa- 

natists,  that  the  Roman  bishop  Marcellinus  vocates  of  papal  absolutism.      _         .. 
had  consented  to  bum  the  sacred  Scrip-        •  Non  est  danda  occasio  nostris  ^^^ 

tores,  and  to  sprinkle  incense  to  the  gods,  nt  sacerdotium,  quod  ubiquc  unum  wU 

in  the  Diocletian  persecution.    See  Augus-  uni  subjici  videatur,  ut  eo  pecunia,  ^*J*» 

tin.  contra  literas  Peliliani  1.  II.  §  202.  But  metu  vel  ignorantia  cormpto,  neffl^^^g^ 

Augustin  asserts  his  innocence,  De  baptis-  dos  esse  poasit,  nisi  quern  sibi  hae  viiww 

tno  contra  Pelilian.  ^  27.    Now,  as  ^  such  a  connnenderint. 
tradition  existed,  it  was   determined   to        '  Mansi  condL  T.  XIX.  f.  l^^* 
render  it  harmless  to  the  papal  aathority, 
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Hien.  The  church  of  Rome  herself,  which  hitherto  has  been  consi- 
dered the  mother  of  all  the  churches,  must  curse  the  good,  bless  the 
wicked,  in  that  she  abuses  the  power  to  bind  iand  to  loose,  received 
from  thee,  notwithstanding  that  with  thee  it  is  not  the  sentence  of  the 
priest,  but  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  that  avails  anything,  and  it 
stands  in  the^  power  bf  no  man  to  justify  the  godless,  or  to  condemn 
t&e  righteous !" 

But  this  bold  spirit  was  unable  to  present  any  effectual  check  to  the 
power  of  the  papacy,  already  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  milids  of  the 
people,  and  which  was  promoted  by  the  influential  monks,  and  by  mo- 
tives of  temporal  interest,  whereby  many  bishops  were  determined. 
The  terror  of  the  papial  excommunication  had  acquired  already  too  much 
weight  from  public  opioibn  for  the  voice  of  free-minded  individuals, 
however  supported  by  arguments,  to  avail  anything  against  it.  Be- 
sides this,  Amulph- found  personal  sympathy ;  and  Gerbert  was  accused 
of  having  acted  from  impure  motives,  and  of  having  aimed  from  the 
beginning  at  obtaining  possession  of  the  archbishopric,  and  for  this  rea- 
son of  having  labored  to  procure  the  fall  of  Amulph.^  Leo,1;he  pope's 
legate,  appeared  in  995  before  a  council  at  Muson,  where  he  made 
known  the  papal  decision.  Gerbert  still  remained  true  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  made  a  pnwerful  defence,  in  which  he  expressed  them.  He 
said,  that  all  possible  mirks  of  respect  had  been  shown  to  the  apostolic 
chair.  Eighteen  months  the  pope's  decision  had  bieen  patiently  waited 
for.  But  when  no  counsel  was  to  be  obtained  from  man,  they  had  re- 
sorted themselves  to  the  far  higher  word  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  de- 
cided according  to  that.  After  the  proceedings  of  the  council  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  Gerbert  was  invited  by  several  bishops  in  the 
name  of  the  pope's  legate,  to  cease  performing  the  priestly  fimctions 
until  the  meeting  of  a  greater  French  ecclesiastical  assembly  to  be  held 
at  Rheims.  But  he  refused ;  and  declared  in  presence  of  the  legate 
himself,  it  stood  not  in  the  power  of  any  bishop,  any  patriarch,  any 

'  (xerbert  defends  himself  against  this  verat  cnm  totiqs  Cleri  et  pmniiun  episco- 

diarge  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  ep.  38.  in  Bu  pornm  ac  qtiornndoram  militn'm  favore. 

Chesne  Scriptores  hint  Fnmc.  T.  II.  f.  S39.  It  is,  in  itself  consideredj  not  improbable, 

Kon  Amuld  peccata  prodidi,  sed  pablice  that  Adalbero  would  have  been  very  glad 

peccantcm  rcliqai,  non  spe,  nt  mei  aemoli  to  have  the  distinguished  man,  who  stood 

dicntat,  capesscndi  ejus  nonoris,  testis  est  so  near  him,  forlii^  successor;  and  the 

Deus  et  qui  me  novemnt,  sed  ns  comma-  literary  merits  of  Gerbert  would  recom- 

nicarem  peccatis  alienis.    He  affirms  in  his  .  mend  him  above  all  others  to  those,  who> 

speech,  in  defence  of  himself  before  the  were  chiefly  governed  by  the  spiritual  in- 

connril  at  Muson  (Hardnin.  Concil.  T.  VI.  terest    But  a  man  descended  from  so  re- 

P.  I.  f.  735)  that  the  archbishop  Adalbero,  spectable  a  family,  should  he  attain  to  one 

who  contrary  to  his  own  plans  iiad  ordain-  of   the   highest  ecclesiastical  stations  in 

edhim  a  priest,  intended  on  his  death  to  France,'wouId  naturally  excite  (he  jealousy 

make  him  his  successor^  but  Amulph  had  of  many  against  him ;  the  knights,  barons 

contrived  to  obtain  the  office  by  smiohy.  and  all  those  who  were  chiefly  governed  by 

In  ejus  decessu  ad  Dominum  coram  illus-  secular  considerations  would  natur^y  pre- 

tribus  viris  futurus  ecclesiae  pastor  desig-  fer  for  their  bishop  a  person  of  exalted 

natus.     Sed  simonaica  haeresn  Amulftim  rank  like  Amulph,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 

praetolit.    In  evidence  of  the  truth  Iving  see  how  it  was,  that  this  party,  whicli  at 

at  the  bottom  of  this  testimony  we  fcave  first  had  favoredAmulph,  was  also  at  a  later 

also  what  Gerbert  says  in  a  confidential  period  the  more  inclined  to  attach  them- 

letter  (ep.  152.  f.  824),'^in  Du  Chesne.  ^  Pa-  selves  to  ^e  papal  Interest 
ter  Adalbero  me  aucccssorem  sibi  designa- 
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apostolic  prelate,  to  exclude  any  believer  whatsoever  from  the  commu- 
men  of  the  church,  except  after  voluntarj  confession,  or  vhen  con- 
victed of  a  crime,  or  when  he  refused  to  make  his  appearance  before  a 
council.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  to  be  applied  to  lum,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  pronounce  on  himself  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  At 
length  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  bj  his  friend,  Ludolph, 
bishop  of  Triers,  that  he  would  out  of  obedience  omit  the  celebration  of 
mass  until  the  next  council  at  Kheims.^  But  Gerbert  found  himself  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  his  stand  against  the  fsinaticism  and  fury  of 
the  multitude  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  papal  legate.  Knights 
and  ecclesiastics  not  only  avoided  taking  any  part  in  tiie  divine  wo^ 
ship  held  under  the  direction  of  Gerbert,  but  even  shunned  all  inte^ 
course  with  him  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.^  Yieldmg  therefore  to 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  withdrew  for  a  while,  to  a  secret  place  of 
refuge,  determined,  however,  still  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  cause 
against  this  arbitrary  exercise  of  papal  power.  "  The  churches— he 
wrote  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  —  which  by  the  judgment  of  the 
bishops  were  committed  to  my  guidance,  shall  not  be  otherwise  aban- 
doned by  me  than  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops;  nor  against  Ae 
judgment  of  the  bishops,  if  no  higher  authority  exists,  shall  they  be 
forcibly  retained.''^  He  was  for  having  the  decision  depend,  there- 
fore, upon  a  more  numerous  assembly  of  bishops.  The  contest  between 
the  party  of  Gerbert  and  that  of  the  pope  lasted  UBtil  the  time  of  this 
pope's  successor,  Gregory  V.  The  latter  threatened  to  put  the  whole 
French  church  under  the  ban."*  Hugo  Capet's  successor,  king  Robert, 
sought  by  yielding  a  little  here  to  obtain  the  pope's  recognition  of  the 
validity  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  notwithstanding  the  canonical  ob- 
jections.5  This  led  on  to  new  negotiations  by  the  mediation  of  thd 
venerated  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleury,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  pa- 
pal party.  The  latter  conducted  them  in  a  personal  interview  with 
the  pope,  and  the  reconciliation  was  effected  on  terms  satisfactory  m 
all  respects  to  the  papal  authority.  At  a  second  council,  held  at 
Rheims  in  996,  the  decrees  of  the  first  were  completely  reversed,  Ge^ 
bert  was  deposed,  and  Amulph  restored.  So  in  this  case  also  the 
principles  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  triumphed,  and  everything 
that  had  been  done  in  contradiction  io  them,  appeared  as  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary will.  Gerbert  himself  must  have  been  constrained  at  last  to 
yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  papal  system ;  for  he  was  afterwards 
appointed,  through  the  influence  of  his  pupil,  the  emperor  Otho  III, 
to  the  archbishopric. of  Ravenna ;  and  pope  Gregory  V,  would  beyond 

*  Ne  occasionem  scaodali  suis  aemnlis'^  Pleury  f  XI.  Acta  sanct'  0.  B.  of  Mabillon 

daret,  qaae  jussionibns  domini  apostolici'  f;  47.'  Saec.  VI.  P.  I. 

resultare  veUet,  said  the  archbishop  of  *  As  Grerbert  says,  in  the  letter  to  Queen 

Triers.  Adelaide,  cited  above,  Leo  Romanns  abhas, 

'  Memini  meos  conspirasse  non  solom  .ut  absolvatur  Amulfiis  obtinuit,  ob  conM- 

milites,  sed  et  clericos,  ut  nemo  mecum  mandam  regis  Roberti  novum  conjucum. 

comedcret,  nemo  sacris.  interesset,"  in  the  Yet  even  by  this  means  the  king  conld  not 

letter  to  Queen  Adelaide  of  France  in  Har-  prevent  the  pope  from  commanding  him 

duin.  1.  c.  f.  734.  afterwards,  on  pain  of  the  ban,  to  sepaatt 

'  L.  c.  f.  733.  from  Bertha. 

^  See  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Abbo  of 
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a  doubt  haye  refused  to  sanction  this  choice,  and  give  him  the  pall,^ 
if  Grerbert  had  nj)t  in  some  way  or  other  become  reconciled  with  the 
papal  see. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  year  999,  Gerbert,  the  same  man  who 
had  so  strenuously  contended  against  the  papal  power,  was  by  the  in- 
fluence pf  Otho  III.  chosen  pope.  He  took  the  name  pope  Silvester  II. 
As  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  already  remarked,  that  he  must 
have  given  up  those  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  which  he  at  first 
maintained,  so  it  was  hot  necessary  for  him  when  pope  to  assume  any 
new  ground  of  action.  But  in  his  adjudging  to  Amulph,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  this  dignity, 
and  securing  him  against,  all  detriment  which  might  accrue  to  hun  on 
account  of  former  offences,  we  perceive  his  design  of  uniting  the  justi> 
fication  of  his  own  earlier  line  of  conduct,  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
papal  authority.*  His  reign,  which  lasted  only  till  the  year  1003, 
was  too  short,  to  allow  him  any  opportunity  of  exerting  the  influence 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character  of  his  mind ;  yet 
with  him  probably  originated  the  idea  of  a  crusade  to  liberate  the  holy 
cities  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  an  idea  which  found  a  benignant 
soil  not  till  long  afterwards.^ 

After  the  death  of  Otho  HI,  the  haughty  Italian  nobles  were  no 
longer  kept  in  restramt  by  dread  of  the  imperial  power,  and  the  same 
disturbances  and  disorders  arose  again  which  had  sprung  from  like  • 
causes  in  the  tenth  century.  The  two  contending  parties  of  Toscana 
and  of  TuscoU  had  the  most  corrupting  influence  on  the  Romish 
church.  The  counts  of  Tuscoli  became  continually  more  powerfdl,  and 
with  their  power  rose  their  pride.  In  the  year  1033,  they  had  the 
boldness  to  elevate  to  the  papal  dignity  Theophylact,  a  boy  twelve 
years  old  belonging  to  their  own  family.  He  called  himself  Benedict 
IX.«     He  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  vicious  excess ;  and 

'  See  the  documents  on  this  point  in  whose  vouth  falls  in  a  period  when  all  this 

Harduin.  1.  c,  f.  740,      m  was  still  in  lively  remembrance  (who  was 

*  Harduin.  1.  c.  f.  760.  Considered  in  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Victor 
this  light,  this  letter  which  could  only  have  III,)  says  in  the  tliird  book  of  his-  Dia- 
been  written  by  a  person  in  the  position  of  logues,  containing  wonderful  tales  of  his 
Silvester,  to  whom  the  superscription  at-  own  times :  "  Dum  per  aliquot  annos  non- 
tribntes  it,  explains  itself  It  delicately  niilli  solo  nomine  pontificum  cathedram  ob- 
hintB,  that  though'  Amnlph  had  deserved  tinercnt,  Bencdictus  quidam  nomine,  non 
to  be  deposed,  yet  his  derK)sition  was  not  tamen  opere,  cujnsdani  Alberici  consulis 
formally  valid,  quia  Romano  assensu  ca-  filius,  magi  potias  Simonis,  quam  Simonis 
ruit.  And  so  the  plenary  power  of  Peter  Petri  vestigia  sectatus,  non  parva  a  patre  in 
is  shown  in  this,  that  he  could,  notwith-  populnm  profligata  pecunia  sunimum  sibi 
standing  his  guilt,  be  again  restored  to  that  sacerdotium  vendicavit,  cujus  quidem  jK)8t 
dignity,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  Est  adcptuin  sacerdotium  vita  quam  turpts, 
enim  'Petro  ea  summa  facultas,  ad  quam  quam  foeda,  quamque  exccranda  extiterit, 
nnllamortaliumaeqniparanvalcatfclioitas.  horresco  refcrre,"  —  and  he  names  among 
Nostra  te  ubique  auctoritas  muniat,  etiamsi  his  acts  rapinas,  cacdes  aliaque  nefanda. 
conscientiae  rectus  occurrat.  See  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdunens.  T.  XVIII.  f. 

'  The  complaint  of  the  desolated  Jem-  853.    Another  older  contemporary,  Glaber- 

salem  or  of  the  universal  church,  composed  ius  Rudolph,  monk  of  Cluny,  sajrs  of  him 

by  him,  if  indeed  that  tract  is  genuine :  near  the  close  of  his  history  of  the  times . 

Enitere  ergo  miles  Christi,  esto-  signifcr  ct  **  Fuerat-  Romanae  sedi  ordinatus  rfuidam 

compugnator  et  quod  armis  ncquis,  con-  puer  cirdtcr  annorum  duodecim.    Horren- 

silii  et  opnm  auxilio  subveni.  dum  refcrre,  turpitudo  illius  conversationi« 

*  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassmo,  ct  vitae." 
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of  tsourse  this  enthronement  of  mean  profligacy  on  the  chair  of  St 
Peter,  had,  by  reason  of  the  relation  of  the  papacy  at  that  time  to 
the  Western  church,  the  most  baleful  influence  on  the  conditxm  of 
Christian  life,  especially  in  Italy.     But  at  the  very  time  when  Buch 
corruption  prevailed  in  this  country,  the  i^unteracting  influence  of  a 
Christian  spirit  which  both  required  and  prbmoted  holiness  of  heart, 
was  felt  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  younger  Milus,  a  pious  monk 
of  Grecian  descent,  who  first  made  his  appearance  among  tiie  Greeks 
of  Calabria.     Exhibiting,  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  generation  the  ex- 
ample of  a  life  wholly  Consecrated  to  Christian  love,*  he  had  been  the 
means  of  calling  many  to  repentance,  and  had  boldly  rebuked  trans- 
gression even  in  high  places.     The  same  spirit  animated  his  disciple, 
Sie  abbot  Bartholomew  of  Crypta  (Grotta)  Ferrata.     In  a  paroxysm 
of  alarm  from  his  troubled  conscience,  the  young  pope  is  said  to  hare 
applied  to  this  venerated  monk,  and  asked  him  what  he  must  do  in  o^ 
der  to  make  his  peace  with  God.     Bartholomeff,  as  it  is  reported, 
frankly  told  him,  that  stamed  with  such  crimes,  he  could  no  longer 
minister  as  a  priest.     No  other  course  remained  for  him  but  to  lay 
down  his  office,  and  spend  a  life  devoted  whoUy  to  penitence  in  soli- 
tude.    But  Benedict,  although  touched  perhaps  for  a  moment  by  the 
voice  of  truth  echoed  from  his  own  conscience,  felt  the  rebuke  only  as 
a  transient  impression,  which  soon  vanished  away  under  the  influence 
of  his  profligate  family  and  chosen  associates.*    The  unfavorable  light, 
however,  in  which  his  public  conduct  was  viewed,  could  be  turned  to 
more  account  by  the  party  opposed  to  him.     They  succeeded,  A.  D. 
1044,  in  ejecting  Benedict  and  making  John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  pope', 
mider  the  name  of  Sylvester  UI.*''    Benedict  was  enabled,  it  is  true, 
by  means  of  his  powerful  connections,  to  drive  this  rival  from  Rome,  and 
compel  him  to  return  home  to  his  bishopric.     But  satisfied  that  he 
could  not  maintam  his  seat  on  the  papa)  throne  in  spite  of  the  ^abh0^ 
r6nce  and  detestation  of  mankind ;  and  placing  a  higher  value  on  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  pleasures  than  on  any  dignity  of  station;^  he 
resolved  to  follow  the  traffic  in  benefices  at  that  Ime  so  common  in 

*  See  below,  the  farther  development.  was  known  to  him,  with  the  impression  wWdi 

•  In  the  Greek  Life  of  Bartholomaeus  of  that  monk  had  made  on  the  pope's  n"™* 
Crypta  Ferrata,  which  waa  published  by  '  Non  tam  vacua  mann,  savs  the  troot 
the  Jesuit  Peti-us  Tassinufl  in  his  Thesau-  Desiderius ;  for  that  a  sum  of  ™®°*?  P?" 
TUB  asceticns,  Paris,  1684,  it  is  narrated  (see  portionate  to  its  value  had  to  be  p<uuror 

E.  440)  that  Benedict  was  actually  induced  every  spiritual  office,  was  once,  especiaUj 

J  these  words  to  abdicate  the  papal  dig-  in  these  districts,  a  ruling  principle. 

nity.    But  we  assuredly  cannot  prefer  this  *  Desiderins  says  of  iiim :  Quia  dnnim 

single,  untrustworthy  authority,  where  not  est  in  corde  vetcri  nova  meditari,  in  eisoem 

even  the  name  of  the  pope  is-  mentioned,  to  pravis  et  perversis  operibus,  ut  ante,  pene- 

the  various  and  credible  accounts  of  the  verabat    Cumque  se  a  clero  simnJ  et  po^ 

manner  in  which  Benedict  resigned  his  sta-  ulo  propter  nequitias  suas  conteinm  r^ 

tion ;  nor  can  this  single  testimony  froih  an  ceret,  et  fama  suomm  facinorum  ojaniom 

obscure  source,  fumisli  sufficient  grounds  aures  impleri  ccmeret  tandem  repertocon- 

for  the  hypothesis  of  another  earlier  or  siHo,  qui  volnptati  deditus  ut  ^p^^.^ 

later  abdication  of  Benedict.    At  the  same  gis  q^nam  pontifex  vivcre  malchat,  5"*"^ 

time,  however,  the  story  about  the  conver-  Joanni  archi — presbvtcro.quituncin  ww 

■ation  between  the  pope  and  the  monk  may  religiosior  caete^  clericis  videoatnr, 

be  true,  and  the  bioKrai)hcr  did  buterrone-  parva  ab  eo  accepta  pcconia,  sttmmnm 

oosly  connect  the  pope's  abdication,  which  cerdotinm  raliuquens  tradidit. 
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liaUy,  and  disposing  of  the  papal  office  at  a  bargain,  to  retire  ^vith  the 
avails  to  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  lus  castle.*  The  bargain  was  made 
with  John  Gratian,  an  arch-priest  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  the 
clergy,  who  perhaps  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  sanc- 
tify the  wicked  means  by  the  good  end  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  state  of  things  at  Rome,  and  to  use  the 
papal  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  in  the 
church,  that  had  been  making  such  rapid  strides  under  the  influence 
of  the  bad  example  of  a  degenerate  papacy.  We  see  from  the  lan^ 
gni^e  addressed  to  him  by  a  Peter  Damiani  —  that  earnest  laborer 
for  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  order  —  what  hopes  the  party  of 
the  more  seriously  disposed  clergy,  the  party  which  longed  for  a  re- 
formation of  the  church,  believed  they  might  repose  in  him.*  Datni- 
ani  expresses  the  hope,  that  he  would  at  last  put  a  stop  to  crying 
abuses,  to  the  practice  of  simony  in  appointments  to  benefices,  that 
he  would  provide  for  the  better  distribution  of  these  benefices,  and 
bring  back  the  church  to  its  former  splendor.^  But  Benedict  af- 
terwards concluded  not  to  ^ve  up  the  papal  .dignity,  and  so  there  were 
fluree  popes  at  once.  Henry  III,  the  emperor  elect,  was  called  upon 
by  the  well-disposed  of  all  parties,  to  put  an  end  to  this  inextricable 
confusicm.  In  the  year  1046  he  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  skn  army, 
with  tiie  intention  of  being  crowned  emperor  in  Rome.  Gregory  VI, 
the  purest  of  the  three  popes,  and  who  considered  himself  the  rightful 
one,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  came  to  meet  the  empieror 
at  Piacenza.3  Yet  what  he  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself  was 
not  found  satisfactoir ;  and  all  the  three  popes  were  deposed  at  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Sutri.^     Soon  after  this,  another  council  was  held  in  Rome, 

'  Glaber  Rudolph,  who  concluded   his  juris  priTileginm  se  recepisse  sancta  gratn- 

history  of  the  times  when  Gregory  had*  at*  letnr  ecclesia.    Conteratur  jam  millefonne 

tained  to  the  papal  chair,  and  when  all  well-  caput  vencnati  serpen tis,  cesset  commercium 

disposed  persons  were  placing  their  hopes  perversae  negotiation  is,  nuUam  jam  mone- 


on  him,  ends  his  history  with  the  following  tarn  falsarius  Simon  in  ecclesia  fabricet 
words:  Tunc  vero  (Benedictus)  cum  con-  '  According  to  the  report  of  Desideritu, 
sensu  totius  Romani  populi  atc^ue  ex  prae-  the  emperor  himself  summoned  Gregory 
cepto  imperaCoris-  ejectus  est  a  sede  et  in  by  bishops  sent  to  him  for  tliat  purpose,  to 
loco  ejus  snbrogatns  est  vir  retigiosissimtls  a  council  to  be  held  und^r  his  presidency, 
ac  sanctitate  perspicuus  Gregorius  natione  at  which  the  aflfairs  of  the  chnrcn,  and  par- 
Bomanu<)i,  cujus  videlicet  bona  fama,  quic-  ticularly  the  matter  of  the  three  cliiimaDts 
qnid  prior  foedaverat,  in  melius  reformavit.  to  the  title  of  pope,  were  to  be  discussed. 
Da  Chesne  Script  Hist  Franc  T.  IV.  f.  Joannem  missis  ad  eum  episcopis,  ut  da 
5S.  Also  another  contemporary  writer,  the  ecclesiasticis  negotiis  maximeque  de  Roma- 
author  of  a  short  biography  of  Halinardus,  na  tunc  ecclesia,  quae  trcs  simul  habere 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  designates  Jghn  Gra-  pontiiices  videhatur,  ipso  praesidento  trac- 
tisn  as  the  then 'acknowledged  pope:  **  Jo-  taretnr,  venire  rogavit 
hannes  cognomento  Gratianu^  tunc  reside-  ^  According  to  the  report  of  Desiderius, 
bat  in  sede  apostolica."  And  we  see  from  Gregory^  fechng  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
what  is  there  related,  how  much  pains  he  ments  brou{;ht  against  him,  voluntarily  laid 
took  to  induce  a  pious  man,  who  was  de-  down  his  ofSce,  and  sacd  for  pardon.  *  Ag- 
sireii  by  the  clergy  and  the  community  of  noscens  se  non  posse  juste  honorem  tanti 
Lyons  as  their  archbishop,  to  accept  that  sacerdotii  administrare,  ex  pontificali  sella 
oraoe. '  See  the  Chronicon  S.  Benigni  Di-  exiliens  ac  semet  ipsum  pontificalia  indu- 
▼ionensis  in  'D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  II.  f.  menta  exuens,  postulata  venia,  summi  sa- 
392.  cerdotii  dignitatem  dcposuit  The  contem- 
*  Bee  his  first  letter  to  this  pope,  with  poraneous  writer  of  the  Life  of  archbishop 
which  his  collection  of  letters  begins :  Lae-  Halinardus,  of  Lyons,  says  of  the  emperor : 
coelietezraltetteiTaet  antiquum  sui  Eedt  deponiJoannem,  qui  turn  Cathedrae 
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where  a  pope  was  chosen ;  not,  however,  from  the  Roman  clergy,  for 
there  no  individual  of  their  body  was  conmdered  fit  for  the  office ;  but 
tljie  choice  fell  on  a  German  of  more  undoubted  worth,  Suigder,  bidiop 
of  Bamberg,  who  called  himself  Clement  11. 

A  new  spirit  of  reform  now  began  in  the  RcHnan  church,^  evoked 
by  the  boundless  corruption^  which  had  hitherto  prevailed.  The  party 
who  took  an  interest  in  this  movement  of  reform,  was,  for  the  mo^ 
part,  the  same  as  had  wished  to  make  the  church  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  and  cherished  the  idea  of  the  papal  theocracy. 
This  party  was  profoundly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  contrast 
between  what  the  papacy  and  the  church  then  were^  and  what  the 

Spacy  should  he,  and  the  church,  through  the  papacy,  should  become. 
ley  desired  a  reformation,  which,  beginning  at  the  head,  should 
spread  through  all  the  members  of  the  church.  But  as  it  was  impoe- 
sible  in  Italy,  for  the  present,  to  stay  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
Italian  secular  parties  on  the  papal  derations,  and  on  the  church  of 
Home,  except  by  the  power  of  the  emperor ,3  who,  as  all  were  forced 
to  acknowledge,  wa3  animated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  weal  of 
the  church,  so  it  became  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  side  with  him, 
in  order  to  secure  the  election  of  popes  devoted  to  the  reforming 
interest ;  for,  of  course  there  were  ma^y  in  Italy  and  Rome,  both 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  who  had  found  their  account  in  the  old 
disorders  and  abuses,  and  who,  therefore,  would  have  preferred  that 
there  should  be  no  popes  of  that  character.  Thus,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor,  German  bishops,  not  infected  with  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  clergy,  were  raised  to  the  apostoUcal  chair. 
Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  who  by  this  influence  had  been  created  pope, 
under  the  name  of  Damasius  II,  having  died  a  few  weeks  aXierwaids, 
the  Bioman  clerus  again  sent  delegat^s^  to  the  emperor,  who  met  them 
in  the  diet  at  Worms,  where  he  conferred  the  papal  dignity  on  one  of 
his  kinsmen,  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  monk- 
ish austerities,  his  zealous  devotion  to  the  external  and  internal  afiaira 
of  the  church,  and  his  activity  in  the  discharge  of  such  secular  busi- 
ness iaa  devolved  on  him,  in  his  political  capacity ;  while,  no  doubt,  he 
must  have  already  acquired  a  good  reputation  among  the  Romans,  by 
his  practice  of  making  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  Rome.5  With  this 
pope,  Leo  IX,  in  the  year  1049,  begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 

praesidebat  et  Ben^dictnm  dtqae  Silves-  tales  erant  episcopi  et  sacerdotes,  tales  et 

tram,  qui  in  concilio  tunc  habito  examinata  ipsi  Romani  pontificcs,  qui  omnes  alios 

eornm  culpa  inventi  sunt  non  solum  si-  illuminare  debebant,  omne  sal  erat  infata- 

monaici,  scd  etiam  perversores  ecclesiae  atum  ncque  erat  aliquid,  in  quo  condire- 

Christi.    D'Achery,  L.  c  f.  393.  tur." 

^  Desiderius  s^ys :  quia  in  Romana  ec-  '  Desiderios  regards  it  as  a  work  of  God, 

clesia  non  erat  tunc  talis  reperta  pei^ona,  bronght  about  by  the  hands  of  the  empe> 

quae  digne  posset  ad  tanti  honorcm  suffi-  ror:  (jualiter  omnipotens  Deus  in  fadem 

cere  sacerdotii.  ecclesiae  sit  dignatus  respicere. 

■  The  bishop  Bruno  of  Segni  (Bruno  *  The  contemporaneous  writer  of  the 

Seeniensis,  or  Astcnsis),  a  man  belonging  Life  of  archbishop  Halinard,  says :   Hoc 

to  me  age  of  Hildebrand,  says,  in  his  Life  namque  a  Romanis  imperator  data  peca- 

of  Leo  IX,  after  describing  the  corruption  nia  non  parva  exegerat,  ut  sine  ejus  per* 

of  the  church,  which  called  forth  this  ten-  missu  papa  non  eligcretur.  1.  c.  f.  393. 

dency  to  reform :    ''  Talis  «rat  eccle^  *  See  his  Life  of  Wibert,  lib.  IL  csp.  L 
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the  papacy,  in  which  the  reformiDg  interest  already  spoken  rf,  and 
fhe  effort  to  make  the  papacy  and  the  church  wholly  independent  of 
the  secular  power,  were  chiefly  prominent.  Neither  Leo  IX,i  nor 
his  successors,  down  to  the  end  of  this  period,  were  men  of  so  much 
importance,  that  a  new  epoch  of  ecclesiastical  deyelopment  could 
haF6  been  introduced  by  their  sole  agency.  The  personal  character 
and  talents  of  the  popes  are,  in  the  present  case,  matters  of  smaU 
account.  T7i^  were  but  the  inatruments  of  that  system  of  reforma- 
tioh,  which  had  sprung  u|>  among  a  portion  of  the  stricter  dergy  and 
monks  in  Borne,  m  dppositio;a  to  the  hitherto  prevailing  corruption, 
and  as  the  necessary  reaction  of  a  more  serious  Chnstian  spint, 
against  the  same.  As  the  representative  of  this  tendency  to  reform 
necessarily  proceedmg  from  the  development  of  tl^e  church,  we  may 
coDfdder  Cardinal  Peter  Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  earnest,  though'  narrow  and  bigoted  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  stricter  church 
discipline*  But  the  man  who,  by  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  and 
by  the  firmness  and  energy  of  his  character,  did  most  &r  the  estab- 
lishment and .  carrying  out  of  this  system,  and  who  may  be  justiy 
styled  the  soul  of  this  new  epock  of  the  papacy,  was  tiie  monk  Wide- 
brand.  It  was  by  his  activity,  down  to  the  close  of  this  period,  that 
the  way  was  prepared  for  a  work,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  tiie 
following,  he  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  papal  government,  car- 
ried to  a  full  completion.    On  this  individual  we  must  from  the  present 


*  Worthy  of  notice,  as  serving  to  charac- 
terize lico,  are  several  traits  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Berengar  of  Toors,  wbicli, 
dioagh  some  allowance  should  be  made 
on  account  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
reporter,  yet  mark  him  as  a  man  ex- 
tremely dependent  on.  the  inilaence  of 
tbose  around  him,  one  who  cotitd  easily  be 
led  and  deceived  by  others.  The  pope, 
who  was  so  zealous  for  the  strict  moral  ' 
discipline  of  the  clergy,  on  coming  to  Ver- 
eelli,  in  the  year  1050,  took  up.  his  resi- 
dence with  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who 
had  seduced  the  betrothed  wife  of  his  un- 
de,  a  nobleman,  and  lived  with  her  on 
terms  of  unhiwful  intercourse;  and  this 
nohleman  coaid  obtain  no  hearing  for  his 
complaints  against  the  bishop,  either  from 
the  council  or  from  the  pope.  There  was 
a  division,  at  that  time,  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  principles  of  reform,  some 
going  BO  far  in  their  zeal  against  the  her- 
esy of  simony,  that,  us  none  of  the  bishops 
wno  had  obtained  their  places  by  simony 
were,  in  their  opinion,  true  bishops,  they 
declared  the  ordinations  also  performed  by 
diem  to  be  invalid.  The  other  more  pru- 
dent pBTty  held  fast,  even  here,  to  the  prin- 
dpte.of  the  objective  validity  of  the  sacra- 
mental acts.  Pope  Leo  was  in  the  begin- 
ning inclined  to  the  prindples  of  the  for- 
mer party,  at  the  head  of  woich  stood  Car- 
dinal Humbert,  until  it  was  represented  to 


him,  that  if  all  such  ordinations  should  be 
considered  null,  the  churches  in  Rome 
would  be  left  without  priests,  and  no  mass 
could  be  celebrated;  see  Peter  Damiani 
liber  gratissimus,  or  Qpusc.  Vlf  4  35.  (in 
which  book  he  combats  this  view).  But 
at  Vercelli  he  was  once  more  induced  to 
consider  these  ordinations  as  null,  and  to 
ordain  over  again  those  who  had  been  so 
ordained.  It  being  again  represented  to 
him,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  principle  of  the  objective 
validity  of  the  sacraments,  he  rose  up  in 
the  coandl  from  his  papal  chair,  and  beg- 
ged the  assembled  bishops  to  pray  the 
Lord  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  But  on 
his  return  to  Kbme,  the  influence  of  Hum- 
bert again  prevailed)  and  he  continued  to 
reordain  in  the  same  manner.  Berengar 
says,  it  was  easy  to  see  from  this,  quantii 
laboraret  indigentia  pleni,  quanta  ageretur 
levitate,  quam  omni  circumferretur  vento 
doctrinae.  Vid.  Berensar  de  coena  sacra 
ed.  Vischer,  pag.  40.  If  or  does  it  exactly 
impress  us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  hu 
inward  worth,  to  be  told  that  Leo,  amid 
the  severe  labors  and  cares  of  his  office, 
sought  relaxation  from  a  parrot,  the  pre- 
sent of  some  king,  which  nad  learned  to 
repeat  ^  Papa  Leo,**  which  was  afterwardB 
related  as  a  marvel  by  those  who  honored 
him  as  a  saint    See  W ibert  c.  IL 
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fix  our  eye,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  period  iatroduced  by  the  Ustori- 
cal  derelopment  of  the  church. 

Hildebrand  received  his  first  training  in  the  monastic  life,  vsAet 
the  direction  of  an  uncle,  who  presided  as  abbot  over  a  monastery  in 
Borne.     A  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  such  as  we  recog- 
nize in  his  case,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disgusted  at  the  corrap- 
tion'then  prevailing  in  Borne,  and  roused  to  opposition  against  it 
When  Ilildebrand  observed  the  wide  mischief  which  had  sprung  out 
of  the  confounding  together  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  afl^rs,  the 
idea  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  him  of  a  necessary  reformation 
of  the  church ;  and  when  he  saw  two  parties  in  contention,  of  which 
one  fought  for  the  interest  of  the  secular  power,  the  other  for  the 
interest  of  the  papal  Theocracy,  he  would  be  led  of  course,  in  trac- 
ing as  he  did  the  corruption  of  the  church  to  the  influence  of  a  mde 
secular  power  subordinating  everything  to  itself,  to  regard  the  interest 
of  ecclesiastical  reformation  as  identical  with  that  of  tiie  church  The- 
ocracy.    And  it  was  indeed  precisely  on  these  views,  that  all  those 
persons  in  Borne  were  acting,  who,  like  Damiani,  were  filled  with 
pious  zeal  against  the  abomination  in  the  sanctuary.     Hildebrand 
would  of  course  soon  become  connected  with  them  by  the  tie  of  a 
common  interest.     Bjs  education  in  the  monastic  life,  as  well  as  the 
revulsion  of  his  moral  feelings  against  the  corruptions  around  him  may 
possibly  have  nurtured  witlmi  ham  a  certain  stoicism  which  repressed 
the  gentler  sentiments  of  human  nature,  and  hence  Ghristiamtv  may 
not  have  so  penetrated,  softened,  and  ennobled  his  inward  life  and  chaj> 
acter,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done.    Hildebrand,  while  yet  a 
youth,  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  VI ;  for  even  thQ  latter  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  was  for  undertaking  and  administering  the  papacy 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  stricter  party,  of  whidi  a  Damiad 
was  representative.     Hildebrand  might  no  doubt  also  from  his  oum 
ethical  point  of  view,  approve  the  principle  followed  by  Gregory  VI. 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  papal  dignity,  —  the  •  principle  that  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means.     He  remained  faithful  to  that  pope^  even  in 
his  change  of  fortune,  and  accompanied  him  to  France,  to  which 

*  Hence  the  passionate  enemy  of  Hild'e-  he  complains  of  the  injury  done  ^7^ 

hnad  under  Henry  IV,  Cardinal  Benno,  emperor  by  his  too  great  ^^®™®"7*  .^ 

represents    him    in   his    fierce    invective  he  ordered  Hildebruid  to  be  connned  wr 

which  in  other  respects  certainly  is  enti-  life,  a  Gregory  VII.   would'  ncvw  hm 

tied  to  no  credence,  a  disciple  of  Gregory,  been  the  author  of  so  much  mischief,   ^y 

VI.    He  also  confirms  the  account  of  his  mia  tamen  pietate  deceptus  nee  ecclea* 

residence  in  Germany,  and  of  his  return  Romanae  nee  sibi  nee  generihunjano  pros- 

from  that  country  to  Rome  in  the  suite  piciens,  novos  idololatros  nimiB  laxe  M' 

of  Leo  IX.    But  the  story  that  Hildebrand  Wt,  quorum  memoriam  aetemo  <«^.* 

wiA  his  teacher  was  banished  by  the  em-  contagionehominum  removeredebnit  Via. 

peror  from  Germany,  is  doubtless  to  be  in  OiSivini  Gratii  fasciculns  rernm  exp^ 

attributed  simply  to  the  blind  passion  of  tendarum  ac fugiendamm,  f.  42.    ''*"J 

Benno.    He  says  of  him;    Hildebrandus  perhaps  compare  with  this  i"^^*T^ 

Tetielicto  monastind  praedicto  archpresby-  Benno  another  pronounced  from  an  ^^J 

tero  (that  Joannes  Gratianus)adhaesit ;  different  point  of  view,  that  if  Charles  v. 

he  says  of  the  emperor  Henry  III:  Sex-  had  but  ordered  the  death  of  ^^^J^J  ? 

torn  Gregorium  cum  Hildebrando  disdpulo  the  diet  of  Worms,  the  whole  »n«^JJJ^ 

BOO  in  Teutonicas  partes  deportatione  dam-  the  reformation  would  have  been  prevcD 

nant    It  is  chancteristic  of  the  man,  that  ed: 
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oonntry  he  retired.  That  he  still  regarded  him  as  being  the  lawful 
pope,  after  he  had  been  deposed  bj  the  influence  of  an  emperor, 
seems  evident  from  his  choosing  to  name  himself  after  his  friend, 
Gregory  VI!.*  Next,  he  repaired  to  Gertnapy,«  and  probably  fell  in 
with  Leo  at  Worms  itself.  Hildebrand,  who  possessed  that  within  him 
which  enabled  him  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  mindsi 
of  others,  seems  thus  to  have  soon  acquired  great  influence  over  Leo, 
who  was  easily  led  by  his  advisers.  He  made  him  repent  that  he  had 
been  appointed  pope  by  a  layman,  an  emperor ;  and,  to  make  some 
atonement  for  this  fake  step,  m  well  as*  to  avoid  establishing  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future,  recommended  that  throwing  aside  all'  pomp  he 
diould  travel  to  Borne  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and  not  consider 
himself  as  invested  with  the  sabred  office,  until  he  should  have  been 
there  chosen  pope  in  the  customary^form.  Leo  followed  this  advice  ; 
and  perceiving  the  great  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  the  church  of 
Rome  from  having  devoted  to  her  interests  a  person  possessed  of  the 
seal  and  energy  of  the  young  Hildebrand,  he  took  him  along  with  him 
to  Borne,  where  he  consecrated  him  to  the  office  of  sub-deacon.     Here 


^  >  The  Gennan  historian,  Otto  of  Frei- 
singen,  to  mark  the  Cato-Uke  character  of 
Gregory  in  his  relation  to  Gregory  VI, 
applies  to  him  the  passage  in  Lacan: 
**  Victrix  caosa  diis  placiiit  sed  ricta  Ca^ 
toni. 

'  Here  a  contradittion  exists  among  the 
ancient  acconnts.  According  to  the  report  of 
Otto  of  Freisingen,  who  wrote  however  a 
century  later,  I^o  met  with  Hildebrand  in 
the  monastery  of  Cluny,  received  from 
him  here  the  advice  which  he  folbwed,  and 
took  him  along  with  him  to  Bome.  To 
&e  report  of  this  la(er  historian  we  ought 
doubtless  to  prefer  the  earlier  reports,  ac- 
eoording  to  which  Leo  "first  met  with  the 
monk  Hildebrand  in  Germany.  Bnino, 
bishop  of  Segni,  who  had  received  many 
accounts  from  the  mouth  of  his  friend  pope 
Ckegonr  VII.  hihasclf,  states,  in  his  Life  of 
Leo  IX,  that  the  latter  had  from  the  first 
accepted  the  papal,  di<^ity  on\y  under  the 
condition,  that  he  should  be  voluntarily 
chosen  by.  the  clerj^y,  and  community. 
Then  he  remarks :  Illis  autem  diebus  erat 
ibi  monachus  qnidam  Romanus,  Hilde- 
brandus  nomine,  nohilis  indolis  adolescens, 
clan  in<:^nli  sanctneque  rcligionis.  Is  erat 
autem  illic  turn  di^^endi  gratia  (he  was 
seeking  therefore  more  knowledge  than 
eould  be  acquired  at  that  time  in  Italy,  the 
seat  of  moral  corruption  and  ignorance,) 
tnm  etiam,  ut  in  aliquo  religioso  loco  sub 
Bcnedicti  regula  militaret  (therefore  not  in 
a  French  monastery).  This  person  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  Leo,  cujus  propositnm, 
Toluntatem  et  religionem  mox  ut  oo^ovit, 
he  requested  him  to  go  with  him  to 
Bome.  But  Hildebrana  declined,  as  he 
laid  to  him :  Quia  non  secundum  canoni- 
cam  institutioncm,  sed  per  ta6cnlarem  et 


regiam  potestatem  Romanam  ecclesiam 
arripere  vadis.  Hie  pope  now  submitted, 
as  Bruno  intimates,  to  be  ^vemed  by  the 
young  man,  who  was  still  so  superior 
to  him  in  intellect  and  power.  Ille  au- 
tem, ut  erat  natnra  simplex  ataue  mitisai- 
mus,  patienter  ei  satlsfocit  reddita  de  om- 
nibus sicut  ille  Toluerat  ratione.  Accor- 
ding to  the  narrative  of  the  canonical  priest 
Paul  Bcmrieder  of  Regensburg,  a  contem- 
porary, in  his  Life  of  Gregory  VII,  §  11, 
m  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor.  O.  B.  Saec.  VI 
P.  II,  or  in  the  BoUandists,  at  the  2.'^ .  of 
May  of  the  VI.  Tom.  —  Hilbebrand  betook 
himself  first  to  a  French  monastery :  he 
then  visited  the  court  of  the  emperor  Henry 
III,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome;  and 
then  went  back  again  to  Germany.  Now 
it  might  be  during  'his  last  residence  in 
Germany  that  he  fell  in  with  Leo  IX. 
Another  contemporary,  Wibei-t,  who  had 
been  archdeacon  of  the  bishop  Bruno  at 
Toul,  in  his  Life  of  Loo  IX.  says  nothing 
indeed  of  his  connection  with  the  monk 
Hildebrand;  but  he  reports  (I.  II.  c.  I.  vid. 
Acta  Sanctor.  at  the  19th  April),  that  the 
bishop  Bmno,  when  the  choice  fell  on  him, 
requested  in  the  first  place  a  delay  of  three 
days,  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept 
of  the  papal  dignity ;  and,  having  spent 
these  three  days  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
finally  declared  that  he  was  read^  to  ae- 
eept  of  it,  under  the  condition,  si  andiret 
totinscleri  ac  Romani  popnli  communem 
esse  sine  dissidio  conseiisum.  Here  we 
may  easily  bring  it  in,  that  Leo  had,  in  ^e 
mean  time,  spoken  with  Hildebrand,  who 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  of  accept* 
ing  the  papal  dignity,  only  op.  condition  it 
could  be  done  without  infraction  of  tl»e 
canonical  form  of  the  papal  election. 
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flie  inflaence  of  HJldebrand  continued  to  grow  from  day  to  day,  and 
he  was  often  employed  also  on  important  missions  to  foreign  ccmn- 
tries.' 

There  were  two  things  in  particular,  at  which  it  appeared  that  the 
plan  for  a  reformation  and  emancipation  of  the  chnrch  must  aim— 
the  introduction  of  a  stricter  moral  discipline  among  the  clergy,  by 
reviving  the  ancient  laws  concerning  celibacy,  and  the  abolition  of 
simony  m  the  disposing  of  the  oflSces  of  the  church,  so  as  to  cut  off 
from  the  secular  power  its  often  abused  influence,  in  the  dispensation 
of  benefices.  In  both  respects,  men  might  be  contending  simply  for 
the  restoration  of  that  order,  which  was  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
ehurch,  feeling  themselves  bound  to  put  an  end  to  existing  irregulari- 
ties. In  respect  to  the  last,  the  words  of  an  unprejudiced  and  l3)eral- 
Dunded  man  of  this  age,  Berengar  of  Tours,  may  suflSce  to  show  what 
corruption  had  come  upon  the  church  from  the  arbitrary  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  chucch  benefices,  and  how  imperative  was  the  call  for  a 
decided  change  in  this  particular,  to  prevent  everything  from  going  to 
ruin.  His  opponent,  Lanfrick,  having  spoken  of  a  holy  council  in 
these  times,  Berengar  replied  to  him:  "You  must  know  yourself, 
that  you  speak  fairly ;  for  I  know  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  our 
times,-  and  am  certain  that  you  also  must  know  them.  I  speak  of  a 
fact,  which  no  man  can  deny,  when  I, say  that  in  these  times  no  cities 
receive  bishops  by  ecclesiastical  appointment."^  As  to  the  other 
particular,  the  laws  respecting  the  ceUbacy  of  ecclesiastics  remained 
valid  in  theory^  from  times  very  remote,  but  they  were  nowhere  ob- 
served ;  and  there  was  a  reluctance  to  apply  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 


in  cases  of  this  sort,  lest  the  clergy  should  be  brought  into  coni 
with  the  laity,  by  the  exposure  of  their  immoralities.^ 

Meantime,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  illicit  connections  among 
the  clergy  —  and  every  marriage  connection  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  80 
regarded  — -  from  becoming  known  to  the  people,  or  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  contempt  and  ridicule  to  which  they  exposed  themselves,  by  tiieir. 
notoriously  immoral  lives.^  No  doubt,  the  best  means  for  counte^ 
ac^ting  the  corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  would  have  been, 

^Novi  nostronun  ^mporom  episcopos  Omni   pudore  postpoaito  pestis  haec  in 

et  abbates,  qnam  nullae  nrbes  hoc  tempore  tantam .  pronipit   aadaciam,  nt  per  on 

eoclesiastica  institutione  episcopos  accipi-  populi  voliteat  loca  soortantioih,  nomina 

ant  Berengar  de  sacra  coena  ed.  Vischer.  concubinarom.    Ratherios  says,  thst  in  no 

Berolin.  1834.  pag.  63.  Christian  land  were  the  clergT  so  despised 

*  Damiani  says,  in  his  Opasctilam  17.  De  as  in  Italy,  owing  to  their  debauched  and 
eoelibata  sacerdotum,  which  is  addressed  immoral  lives.  Quaerat  aliqais,  cor  prM 
to  pope  Nicholas  II.  (T.  III.  opp.  fol.  1S8):  caeteris  gentibas  baptismo  renatis  coa- 
Kostris  temporibns  genuina  quodammodo  temptores  canonicae.  legis  et  vilipensores 
Bomanae  ecclcsiae  oonsiietado  servatur,  nt  clericorum  sint  magis  Italici.  And  he  a^ 
de  caeteris  quidem  ecclesiasticae  discipU-  tributes  this  wholly  to  the  bad  example, 
Bae  stndiis,  prout  dignnm  est,  moneat,  which  the  clergv  set  by  their  own  lives,  for 
de  clericorum  vero  libidine  propter  insnU  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  me 
tttdonem  secukrium  dispensatorie  oontis-  laity  only  by  their  tonsure,  their  dress,  and 
eescat  the  rites  which,  negligently  enough,  they 

*  Damiani  says  to  pope  Nicholas  II,  in  performed  in  the  churches.  Inde  ilu  eM' 
the  place  above  cited,  repi^esenting  to  him  contemnunt  et  execrationi,  nt  dignnm  est, 
that  it  was  absnrd  to  fbar  the  publication  habent  de  oontemptn  canonom.  P<  U*  *■ 
ef  diat -which  was  already  publicly  known :  854.  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  L 
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to  yield  to  the  want  which  could  not  be.repressed,  and  provide  a  way 
for  its  being  satisfied .  m  conformity  with  law  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  imposed  restraint  of  the  unmarried  life,  unless  where  these  laws 
were  directly  braved,  only  J9erved  to  superinduce  still  more  disi^itrous 
effects.^  The  former  means  was  resorted  to  at  that  time  by  Cunibert, 
bishop  of  Turin.  He  gave  all  his  clergy  permission  to  marry ,9  with- 
out doubt,  on  the  principle,  that  by  so  doing  he  should  preserve  his 
own  see  from  the  immoraHty  which  prevailed  in  other  portions  of  the 
church ;  for  he  himself  led  a  strictly  unmarried  life  ;3  and  Peter 
Damiani,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  the  clergy  of  this  church  were  markedly 
distinguished,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  and  by  their  knowledge, 
finom  the  clergy  of  other  churches.  In  this  case  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  inquire,  how  far  the  ordinances  of  this  bishop  had  operated 
(Hi  the  condition  of  his  clergy;  but  zealots  like  Damiani  were  too 
much  blmded  by  their  prejudices,  to  see  the  truth  on  this  subject. 
In  fact,  the  idea  of  the  necessary  celibacy  of  priests  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  whole  idea  of  the  priesthood,  the  idea  of  a  jpriestly 
caste,  separated  from  the  world,  and  destined  to  guide  its  sociU  rela- 
tioris;  ju3t  as  this  notion  of  the  priesthood  stood  closely  connected 
with  the  whole  churchly  theocratic  system.  From  this  point  of  view, 
at  which  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  appeared  ah  illicit  connection,  the 
strict  execution  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  appeared  to  be  the  only 
means  of  checking  the  progress  of  corruption  among  the  clerical 
order.  But  the  popes  favoring  the  system  of  reform,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  met  with  the  most  determined 
resistance.  Peter  Damiani  had  to  contend,  not  only  with  such  as 
acted  rather  from  the  impulse  of  their  inclinations  than  from  settled 
principles,  but  also  with  such  as  attempted  to  justify  their  concubin- 
age as  a  lawful  thing,  and  who  wished  to  obtain  from  some  pope  the 
abrogation  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  in  a  lawful  way.  They  argued 
that  St.  Paul,  in  1  Corinth.  7:  2,  had  made  no  exception  whatsoever, 
and  probably  appealed  to  other  similar  passages  also  ;**  they  cited  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  accordmg  to  which,  whoever 
refused  to  attend  divine  service  performed  by  a  married  priest,  should 
be  excommunicated  from  the  church,*  and  a  canon  drawn  up  by  a 
synod  at  Tribur,  whereby  the  marriage  of  priests  was  pcnnitted,« 
which  canon  Damiani  declared  to  be  spurious.     As  whatever  is  said 

^  Ratherins  sajs:  Quam  perrlita  tonsn-  data  pcrsonaram  acceptores  in  minoribtu 

ratorum  universitas,  si  nemo  in  iis,  qni  non  qnidem  saccrdotibos  laxoriae  inqoinamen- 

am  adulter  ant  sit  arsenokoTta.    Adulter  ta  pcrsequimor,  in  episcopis  antenu  qnod 

enim  nobii)  est,  qni  contra  canones  uxo-  nimis  absurdum  est,  per  silentinm    toleran- 

rius.  Vid.  Discordia  inter  ipsum  et  cleri-  tium  veneramtir. 

COS.  ].  c.  f.  363.  *  See  I.  V.  ep.  13.  to  the  chaplains  of 

•  Vid.  Damiani  in  the  Opusculum,  ad-  date  Godfrid,  who  defended  the  marriage 

dressed  to  the  same  (18.):  Pcrmittis,  ut  of  priests.          / 

ecclesiac  tuae  clerici,  cujuscunquc  sit  ordi-  *  Damiani  resorted  here  to  the  arbitrary 

nis,  Tclut  jure  matrimonii  coniocderentur  interpretation,  that  the  reference  is  only  to 

nxoribus.  such  as  had  lived  in  marriage  befbro  uieir 

'  The  opposite  of  that  which  was  prac-  entrance  into  the  spiritual  onler. 

tised  in  other  places.  Vid.  Damiani  Opusc  *  Opusc.  IS.  c  3.  T.  3.  f.  200. 
17<  ad  KicoL  IL  c  I.    Contra  divina  man- 
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concerning  the  priesfhood  in  the  Old  Testament  was  often  appfied  to 
the  Christian  priesthood,  so  the  defenders  of  priestly  marriage  ad- 
duced also,  in  defence  of  their  principles,  the  fact,  that  in  the  Old 
Testament  priests  were  by  no  means  bound,  to  celibacy.^  Many  of 
the  clergy  excused  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  lir- 
cumstances;  they  could  not  possibly  dispense  with  domestic  help.* 
The  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  celibacy  being  opposed,  then,  to  the 
interests  and  to  the  inclinations  of  so  many,  and  the  defenders  of 
priestly  marriage  being  in  part  conscious  to  themselves  of  having  so 
much  right  on  their  side,  it  was  natural  that  the  papal  le^lation  on 
this  subject  should  not  be  able  to'  push  its  .way  through,  until  after 
a  long  and  difficult  contest.3  Pope  Leo  IX.  not  only  held  sjnods 
for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  Rome,  but  his  frequent  joumeya 
to  France  and  Germany,  and  even  to  Hungary,  by  occasion  of  eccle- 
siastical and  political  affairs,  where  his  mediation  wajs  solicited,  g^ve 
him  opportunity,  at  ecclesiastical  assemblies  which  were  held  nnder 
his  direction,  to  spread  and  to  mculcate  everywhere,  in  person,  those 
laws  against  simony,  and  immoral  excesses,  as  well  as  the  illicit  con- 
nections of  the  clergy,  and  also  to  carry  them  into  execution  on  eccle- 
siastics found  guilty.  Many  stories  were  circulated  of  remarkable 
judgments  mflicted  by  the  divme  hand  on  such  unworthy  ecclesiastics, 
and  which  ought  to  ^erve  as  a  warning  for  others.^ 


'  Si  sacerdotes  nubere  pecciitnm  esset, 
nequaquam  hoc  in  lege  vcteri  Dominos 
praecepLssit  Opusc.  18.  Diss.  II.  c  II.  f. 
199.  Damiani  affirms,  on  the  contrair, 
this  was  otherwise  ordered  andcr  the  Old 
Testament,  because  the  priesthood  was 
confined  to  a  particular  race,  and  therefore 
provision  must  be  made  for  its  continu- 
ance. 

•  Opusc.  18.  Diss.  I.  f.  195.  Mulicbris 
sedulitatis  auxilio  carere  non  possamus, 
quia  rei  familiaris  inopiam  sustincmus. 

'  Damiani,  in  his  Opusculum-  ad  Nico- 
laum  II,  calls  the  defenders  of  the  law  of 
celibacy  a  sccta,  cui  ubique  contradicitur : 
and  he  says,  concerning  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  these  papcu  ordinances,  AHud 
^uidem  quodcunque  vestrae  constitutionis 
impk^rium  sub  spe  perficiendi  fidenter  indi- 
dmus.  Hujus  autem  capituli  nudam  saltern 
promissionem  tremulis  prolatam  labiis  dif- 
nciliuB  extorquemus. 

.  *  The  bishop  Bruno  of  Segni,  in  his 
Life  of  Leo  IX,  amons  other  statements 
received  from  the  mouUi  of  Gregory  VII, 
cites  the  following:  That  while  Leo  was 
holding  hij  svno<&  of  reform  in  France, 
where  many  oLshops  were  accused  of  si- 
mony, one  of  these  appeared  particularly 
liable  to  suspicion,  but  still  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  to  convict  him.  The 
pope  waa  therefore  disposed  to  try  him  by 
the  judgment  of  God,  and  imposed  on  him 
as  the  trial,  that  he  should  repeat  the  Glo- 
xia  Patari,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritoi  Sancta    But 


when  he  came  to  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  began  to  stammer,  his  conscience 
not  permitting  him  to  utter  these  words; 
thus  he  betrayed  his  g^ilL  This  example 
made  such  an  impression,  that  many  were 
constrained  to  confess  themselves  enilty. 
Vid.  opp.  Brunonis  ed.  Marchesi  VeneU 
1651.  T.  IL  f.  148.  Peter  Damiani  rcUtes 
the  same  thins  in  his  Opusculum  ad  pa{k 
Nicolaum  II.  XIX.  de  abdicatione  episco- 
patus  c.  IV,  and  he  too  reports  it  as  hav- 
ing been  received  from  the  moudiof  the 
then  archdeacon  Hildebrand ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  this  occurred  at  another 
time,  and  on  a  different  occasion ;  namely, 
when  pope  Victor  II.  had  sent  the  thea 
subdeacon  Hildebrand  to  France,  and  ^ 
latter  removed  from  their  stations  six  bish- 
ops,  accused  of  various  misdemeanon. 
Among  these  was  also  the  one  abovcmea* 
tioned,  of  whom  Damiani  says :  Ad  Spin- 
tum  Sanctum  vero  cum  venisset  mox  Jw^ 
gua  balbutiens  tandem  rigidaremancbat; 
merito  si  (juidem  Spiritum  Sanctum,  dum 
emit,  amisit,  ut  qui  exclusus  erat  ab  am* 
ma,  procul  esset  etiam  conscquentcr  a  lin; 
gua.  As  the  account  given  by  I^"'^ 
is  drawn  up  more  freshly  arcoroing  to  iM 
event,  it  may  be  considered  the  more  cre- 
dible account  j  Bruno  perhaps,  by  «  wjP 
of  memory,  transferred  the  anecdote  » 
Leo  IX.  With  thU  story  aerees  also  the 
testimony  of  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monw 
Casino,  who  moreover  affirms,  that  be  n»» 
often  heard  it  repeated  by  Gregory  him- 
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But  when  the  pope,  on  returning  from  his  journeys,  in  the  year 
1052,  assembled  a  council  at  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  exercise^  there 
his  highest  spiritual  jurisdiction,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  laws,  a 
fierce  uproar  was  excited  against  him,  by  those  bishops  who  had  reason 
to  dread  his  severity,  and  whose  cause  was  blended  with  the  interests 
of  powerful  families,^  so  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  dissolv- 
ing the  assembly.  Yet  this  was  but  a  momentary  effervescence  of 
passion,  having  no  connection  whatever  with  fixed  principles  ;  for  on 
the  very  next  day  the  guilty  bishops  begged  him  for  absolution,  which 
he  bestowed  on  them. 

This  pope,  who  was  so  very  zealous  against  the  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  these  last  times, 
himself  however,  set  an  example  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  church, 
when,  in  the  year  1053,  he  ia  person  led  an  army  against  the  neigh- 
boring Normans,^  who  had  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the  church. 
Though  his  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  so  many  who  had  cruelly  suffered, 
might  serve  as  some  excuse  for  him,  yet  by  the  men  of  the  more  strict 
and  serious  party,  who  were  earnest  for  the  restoration -of  church  dis- 
eipime,  it  was  disapproved  and  regretted  that  the  head  of  the  church 
should  fight  with  the  secular  sword.3  Cardinal  Damiani  remained*  firm 
in  maintaining  that  the  priest  ought  iii  no  case  to  contend  with  the 
sword,  not  even  in  defence  of  the  faith,  much  less  in  defence  of  the 
goods  and  rights  of  the  church ;  for  it  behooved  the  priest  to  make 
the  life  no  less  than  the  doctrines  of  Christ  his  own  nile  of  living,  and 
accordingly  he  should  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  subduing  the 
wrath  of  the  world  only  by  the  might  of  an  invincible  patience.  He 
reckoned  it  as  belonging  to  the  principle  which  required  the  secular 
and  the  spiritual  power  to  be  kept  distinctly  apart,  th.at  the  priest  must 
contend  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  only  with  the  Word  of  God. 
If  king  Uzziah  was  covered  with  leprosy,  because  he  arrogated  to  him- 
self. He  quotes  Ilildcbrand^s  lan^age  as  marvelloas.  This  was  in  perfect  coiisis- 
fi>Uows :  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spi-  tcncy  with  his  Old  Testament,  theocratical 
ritus  Saneti.  cujns  doniim  gratiae  te  com*    principle.' 

parasse  audivimus,  at  hnjus  rei  nobis  veri-  •  *  Wibert,  in  his  Life  of  Leo,  sajs  (4 
tatem  edisseras,  adjuramas.  Qnod  di  am-  21 ) :  Familiae  eoram  fantrices  scelemm 
plins,  nt  cocpisti,  negare  tentaveris,  Spin-  sabitaneum  contra  domini  apostoHci  fami- 
tmn  Sanctnm,  donee  quae  vera  sunt,  con-  liam  move^nt  tumultum. 
fitearis,  nominarc  non  valeas.  Dialog.  1.  '  Already,  when  deacon  to  bishop  Her- 
IIL  Bibl.  patr.  Lngdunens.  T.  XVIIL  f.  mann  of  Toul,  he  had  undertaken  to  lead 
85ff.  It  seems  very  much  like  HUdcbrand,  th^  troops,  which  his  bishop  was  compelled 
the  favorer  of  the  judgment  of  God,  that  to  send  as  a  contribution  to  the  Heerbann  of 
he  should  impose  on  the  bishop  such  trial  the  emperor  Conrad, — in  noticing  which, 
of  his  innocence.  If  we  connect  with  this,  to  be  sure,  his  biographer  adds^  salvo  ta- 
the  look  and  the  words  of  so  uncommon  men  per  omnia  proprii  g^ns  sacramento, 
a  man  as  Hildebrand,  accustomed  to  exer-  which  means,  doubtless,  that  he  ordered 
cise  so  great  a  power  over  the  minds  of  the  whole  arran^ment  of  his  troops  —  Wi- 
others,  it  will  be  slill  more  easy  to  con-  bert  boasts  of  his  skill  in  such  matters  -»• 
ceive  how  his  snggcstion 'may  have  made  but  did  not  himself  fight  with  them;  see 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  the  Life  above  cited,  1. 1,  c.  II.  §  12. 
bishop..  And  here  we  are  presented  with  '  Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  says,  in  relating 
a  not  unimportant  trait  in. die  character  this, fol.  147:  Zelumquidem Dei habens, sea 
of  Hildebrand.  Many  others  are  also  to  non.fortasse  secundum  scientiam,  utiham' 
be  found  among  the  anecdotes  of  Damiani  non  ipse  per  se  illuc  ivisset ;  fied  solnm- 
and  of  Desiderius,  from  which  we  sec,  that  modo  ^lluc  exercitum  pro  jnstitia  defend- 
Bildebrand   took  spedul   dcU'^hi  in   the    enda  mississet 
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self  a  priestly  function,  what  pimbhment  does  not  a'  priest  deseire, 
vho  grasps — 'what  oertainlj  belongs  only  to  the  luty  —  the  weapons 
of  war  ?  In  setting  forth  this  doctrine,  he  put  it  as  an  objection,  that 
Leo  IX,  though  a  holy  man,  often  busied  himself  with  the  a&irs  of 
war ;  to  which  he  answers,  that  the  good  and  bad  must  not  be  judged 
by  any  standard  of  human  merit,  in  which  we.  find  both,  but  by  the 
quality  of  the  things  themselves.  Peter  did  not  arrive  at  the  apos- 
toUc  primacy  by  his  denial.^  Did  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  so 
much  to  suffer  from  the  Longobards,  either  act  thus,  or  teach  that  it 
was  proper  to  act  thus  ?  "  ^  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  when 
the  pope  was  conquered  and  taken  captive,  appeared  to  many  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment.^  And  even  in  the  Christian  consoiousDess 
of  many  a  layman,  the  disadvantageous  impression  which  this  expedi- 
tion of  his  had  made,  seem^  to  have  raised  objections  against  paying 
him  the  honors  of  a  saint  at  whose  tomb  miraculous  cures  could  be 
wrought.*  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  story  got  abroad,  that  in 
a  vision  of  the  night  the  slain  in  that  battie  had  presented  themselves  to 
Leo  as  martyrs,  and  that  mTracles  would  be  performed  at  theff  graves.* 
This  report  was  eagerly  seized  upon  to  guard  and  protect  the  sanctity 
of  Leo  against  a  step  which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to  his  memory. 
To  secure  him  this  reverential  respect,  would  be  an  object  of  so  much 
the  greater  importance  to  the  advocates  of  the  theocratical  system  of 
reform,  becai^se  he  was  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  popes  who  labored 
to  carry  these  principles  mto  full  effect ;  and  men  related,  that  shortly 
before  his  death,  in  thef  year  1054,  he  spoke  words  of  exhortation  and 
rebuke  against  simony  and  the   concubinage  or  unchastity  of  the 


HUdebrand,  who  nnder  Leo  IX,  became  a  subdeacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  had  meantime  been  continually  rising  to  still  greater  influence. 
He  was  the .  head  and  the  soul  of  the  stricter  party.  It  was  he  by 
whose  craft  and  sagacity  the  new  choice  of  a  pope  was  determined. 
Among  the  Roman  clergy  he  could  find  no  one  who  seemed  to  him  cal- 
culated to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  already  begun  work  of  reformation 
in  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  Geb- 
hardt,  fcishop  of  Eichstadt,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  and  the  most 
wealthy  prelate  of  Germany,  the  most  influential  counselbr  of  the  em- 
peror, who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  ze^ous  promoter  of  the  impe- 
rial interests,  would  prove  as  pope  a  no  less  zealous  champion  of  the 
papal  interests.^     He  got  himself  appointed  plenipotentiary  of  the  Ro- 

*  Dico  quod  sentio,  quod  quoniam  nee  *  Bruno  of  Sej^^ni  relates,  that  when,  after 
Petrus  ob  hoc  apostolicum  obtinet  ^rinci-  l/co's  death  it  was  reported  that  persons  pos- 
patum,  quia  negavit,  nee  David  id  circo  sessed  of  evil  spirits  were  healed  at  his 
prophetiae  meretur  oraculum,  quia  torum  tomb,  a  certain  woman  exclaimed,  Pope 
alieni  viri  tnvasit^  cum  mala  vel  bona  non  Leo,  who  caused  so  many  men  to  shed  their 
pro  mentis  considerentur  hab^ntium.  Sed  blood,  drive  out  evil  spirits !  When  I/o 
ex  propriis  debeant  qualitatibus  judicari.  can  expel  evil  spirits,  then  I  shall  be  • 

•  Damiani,  1.  IV.  ep.  9.  queen:  and  all  those  whom  he  killed  by  his 
'  Hermann  Contract  at  the  year  1053 :    impiety  will  be  restored  to  life  again. 

OccuUo  Dei  judicio,  sive  quia  tantum  sa-  *  See  the  two  Lives  above  cited, 

cerdotum  spiritnalia'potiusquam  pro  cadu-  'See  the  Chronicon  Casinepsc,  1.  H- «• 

€as  rebus  camalis  pugna  decebat  sive  quod  89  in  Muratorii  script  rer.  Italicar.  T.  Xt» 

aefarios  homines  sccnm  ducebat  f.  40dw 
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■lan  cleiios,  and  of  the  Boman  commmuty,  for  th«  purpose  of  eSecting 
in  the  name  of  both  the  choice  of  a  pope.  In  this  character  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  tiie  court  of  the  emperor,  where  he  accomplished  his  object| 
and  this  bishop  became  pope  (Victor  II.).  Upon  his  death,  in  the 
year  1057,  HUdebrand,  then  absent,  was  Already  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  papal  dignity.  Others  demanded,  that  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  uptil  his  return.^  But  it  turned  out,  that  a  man 
deroted  to  the  interests  of  Hildebrand's  party,  f'rederic,  abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  was  chosen  to  the  office,  Stephen  IX.  When  the  lat* 
ter,  in  1058,  sent  the  subdeacon  Hildebrand  to  Germany  on  certain 
public  business  at  the  court  of  the  widowed  empress  Agnes,  the  Bo- 
mans  were  obliged,  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  to  bind  Ihemselves  by  oath, 
that  if  he  should  die  during  Hildebrand's  absence,  the  papal  election 
should  be  deferred  till  his  return.^  The  death  of  Stephen  actually 
occurred  during  Hildebi:and's  absence  ;  and  the  party  to  whose  incli- 
nations and  interests  the  reforming  tendency  was  opposed,  hastened  to 
forestall  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  and  to  set  up  by  force  a  pope  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  mind.  It  came  about,  perhaps  by  a  craftily  con- 
certed plan,  tiiat  they  made  choice  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  some 
pretensions  in  his  favor,  since  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  eccle^ 
siastics  notorious  for  their  bad  morals,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
80  ignorant  and  spiritually  incompetent,  that  they  might  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  use  of  him  as  their  tool.^  This  was  John,  bishop  of  Ye- 
letri.  It  is  true,  the  party  of  cardinal  Damiani  protected  against  the 
proceeding,  but  they  could  effect  nothing  against  superior  force. 
They  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment,^  and  a  cardinal 
priest,  of  whom  Damiani  says  that  he  could  not  even  fluently  read,^ 
consecrated  him  pope.  He  named  himself  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  however,  soon  obtained  the  upper-hand  by  his 
superior  energy,  and  a  man  devoted  to  his  own  principles,  bishop  Ger- 
haird  of  Florence,  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  courts  conse- 
erated  pope  Nicholas  11.^  He  pronounced  the  ban  upon  his  opponent ; 
but  Benedict  soon  submitted,  and  received  absolution.  To  prevent  for 
the  future  disputes  and  disturbances  similar  to  those  which  had  arisen 
after  the  death  of  the  last  pope,  Nicholas,  at  the  Lateran  council  in 
1059,  enacted  a  special  law  .on  the  subject  of  papal  elections,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  the  pope  should  be  chosen  by  the  cardinal'^  bish- 

•  '  L.  c  c  97.  •  Presbyter  Ostiensis,  qui  iitinam  sylla- 

*  L.  c.  c.  100.  batim  nosset  vol  anam  paginam  rite  per- 
'Benedict  excused  himself  on  the  ground    ctirrere, 

that  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  pupal  dig-  "  "  Of  his    personal   qualities,    Bercn^ 

nity,  and  his  opponent  Damiani  does  not  gives  an  unfavorable  account :  "  De  cujus 

venture  to  assert  the  contrary,  but  writes  to  jcerudidoneetmorum  indignitate  facile  mlhi 

Henry,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (I.  III.  ep.  erat  non  insufficienter  scribere."    De  coena 

IV.) :  Ita  est  hom'o  stolidus,  deses  ac  nul-  sacra,  p.  71. 

lius  ingenii,  ut  credi  possit  ncscisse,  per  se  '  From  the  eleventh  century,  it  had  grad- 

talia  machinari,  and  he  sajs  he  was  ready  ually  become  customary  to  confer  the  title 

to  acknowledge  him  as  pope,  si  unum  non  '^cardinal"  on  the  Romish  church  in  par- 

dicam  psalmi,    sed  vel  homiliae   quidcm  ticular.    The  epitihet  Cardinalis  praecipuns 

vcrsicuium  plene  mihi  valeat  exponere.  was  at  first  applied  to  all  the  churches,  itk 

*  Nobis  episcopls  per  diversa  latibula  fa-  which  sense  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  let- 
glentibus,  says  Damiani  in  the  letter  above  ters  of  Gregory  the  Great  Cardinalis  sa- 
cited.  c^dos/the  title  of  a  bishop  j  cardinalev 
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ope  and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  ibe  rest  of  the  Roman  dergf 
and  of  the  Roman  people,  and  with  a  certain  paarticipation  of  the  em- 
peror,' and  that  none  other  than  a  person  so  chosen  should  be  conad* 
ered  pope.    Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

Under  this  pope,  the  party  of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani  labored  still 
more  strenuously  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy,  the  suppression  of 
simony  and  of  unchastity  among  ecclesiastics.  The  defenders  of 
simony,  as  well  as  of  the  married  life  of  ecclesiastics,  were  represented 
in  direct  terms  as  heretics.  At  the  Lateran  council  already  men- 
tioned, of  1069,  the  pope  forbade,  on  pensdty  of  excommunication,  all 
ecclesiastics  who  lived  in  wedlock  to  celebrate  mass,  or  hold  divine 
worship.  They  were  to  receive  no  portion  of  the  church  revenues.* 
The  laity  were  called  upon  not  to  be  present  at  any  act  of  worship 
performed  by  such  ecclesiastics.^  This  was  a  well-contrived  means  for 
enforcing  obedience  on  such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  disposed  to  com- 
ply with  the  papal  ordinances,  by  immediately  addressing  their  inte^ 
ests,  and  their  fear  of  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  people, 
who^  would  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  such  men.  Thus  the  cause 
of  the  papacy  was  made  the  cause  of  the  people ;  the  popes  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  people  against  the  higher  orders,  to  which  the 
more  emment  ecclesiastics  belonged,  and  which  in  various  ways  were 
identified  with  them  in  interests.  Thus  it  happened,  that  firom  the  bo- 
som of  the  lower  clergy  and  of  the  monks,  came  forth  men  of  more 
serious  aims  and  purposes,  who,  disgusted  with  the  depravation  of 


presbyteri,  diaconi,  were  names  given  to 
Aose  who  held  an  office  in  the  church,  not 
nroYisorily,  bat  as  a  fixed  appointment 
Hence  incardinare,  cardinare,  to  denote  the 
bestowment  of  snch  an  appointment  In 
the  tenth  centarj,  the  canonicals  of  the  ca- 
thedral charches,  in  contradistinction  from 
ihe  clei^  of  the  parochial  churches,  were 
denominated  cardinales.  Vid.  Rathcrii  Itin- 
erariam  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  I.  f  bsi. 
In  this  eleventh  century-,  however,  the  name 
was  conferred  on  the  seven  episcopos  col- 
laterales  of  the  pope,  who  belonged  to  his 
more  immediate  diocese,  and  on  the  priests 
and  deacons  of  the  Romish  clerjry  —  car- 
dinales epi'Topi,  presbyteri.  diaroni ;  —  and 
now  another  meaning  was  introduced  into 
the  title;  it  was  referred  to  the  Romish 
church  as  the  cardo  totius  ecclesiae,  as  Leo 
IX.  gives  it  in  his  letter  to  MichaerCellnla- 
rius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
cardo  immohilis  in  tjie  ccclesia  Petri,  unde 
clerici  ejus  cardinales  dicuntur,  cardini  uti- 
que  illi,  quo  caetera  movcniur,  vicinius  ad- 
haerentes.  Harduin.  Concil,  T.  VI.  P.  I.  f 
944.  This  interpretation  of  the  term  must 
have  become  wfdely  spread  at  a  later  pe- 
riod; for  the  Byzantine  historian  George 
Pachymeres  assumes  it  as  a  settled  point 
He  thus  explains  the  term  KaddTjvaAiotc : 
OTpo^iy^iv  &  ^XXijv  eliroL^  cif  tK'paf,  oixrrfv 
Tov  iruira  Kara  ttjv  Xpiarov  fiififjtriv.  Hist 
L  V.  c,  8.  cd.  Bekker,  p.  S60i     From  a  com- 


parison which  Berengar  employs,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  ciutiinals  were  regarded 
as  standing  in  the  place  of  the  popeS)  as 
their  representatives :  Si  dicat  quis,  magno 
dedecore  apostolicum  afficiaro  in  cardinali 
suo,  etc.  Vid.  Berengar.  De  sacra  coena, 
ed.  Vischer,  p.  273. 

•  The  editions  of  these  enactments  Tsiy 
from  one  another,  especially  in  reference  to 
tlie  share  which  was  in  this  case  conceded 
to  the  emperor.  Compare,  on  the  subject 
of  these  variations,  Gieseler's  Kirchenge- 
schjchte.  Bd.  II.  Iste  Abtheilnng,  S.  187,  and 
Pertz  Italienische  Rcise,  or  Archiv  dcr  Ge* 
sellschaft  fdr  altera  Depteche  Geschichta* 
knnde.  Bd.  V.  S.  83. 

•  The  ordinance  of  this  council :  Quicnn* 
que  sacerdotum,  diaconorum,  suhdiacono- 
mm,  post  constitntum  papae  Leonis  de  cis- 
titate  clericomm  concnbmam  palamdux- 
erit  vel  ductam  non  reliquerit,  ut  missam 
non  cantet,  neqne  evangelium  vel  epistolsin 
ac  missam  legat,  neque  in  presbyterio  ad 
divina  officia  cum  iis,  qui  praefatae  consti* 
tutioni  obedientes  fuerint,  maneat,  neqne 
partem  ab  ecclesia  suscipiat 

•  Peter  Damiani  says,  Opusc,  18.  Ditf. 
II.  c.  II.:  Nos  plane  quilibetnimimm  apos* 
tolicae  scdis  aeditui  hoc  per  omnes  pnWiee 
concionamnr  eoclesias,  ut  nemo  missaa  a 

Sresbytero,  non  evangelium  a  diacono,  non 
enique  epistolam  aSubdiaconoprorsusaar 
diat,  qnos  misccri  feminis  non  ignorat 
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morals  among  the  clergy^  add  the  traffic  carried  on  with  spiritaal  tiungs, 
attached  themselves  to  the  papal  interest  as  noisy  zealots  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church.  These  might  easily  form^a  popular  party,  which 
would  be  used  at  Borne  as  an  instrument  against  the  corrupt  and 
haughty  ecclesiastics  to  force  them  into  obedience  to  the  popes.  But 
it  was  a  dangerous  means  here  resorted  to  by  the  popes ;  for  they  call- 
ed forth  with  the  iutention  of  using  for  their  own  ends,  a  popular  move 
ment,  which  might  easily  take  also  another  directiou  ;-^they  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  force  which  it  was  not  always  in  their  power  to  guide, 
and  which,  when  once  aroused,  might  sometime  or  other  become  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  dominant  church  itself.  Easily  might  a 
separatisms^  directed  in.  the  first  place  against  a  corrupt  clergy,  and 
the  offices  of  public  worship  administered  by  them,  become  a  hostile 
opposition  to  a  corrupt  church  generally,  and  its  entire  authority,  and 
fiirmsh  a  foot-hold  for  many  heretical  tendencies,  as  the  case  really 
turned  out  from  the  eleventh  century  onwards ;  and  even  at  the  pre^ 
sent  time  many  stood  forth,  who  maintained  IJiat  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  simony  in  the  churqh  had  destroyed  all  genuine  priesthood,-— 
|k  position  from  which  the  inference  might  readily  be  drawn,  that  the* 
sacramental  acts  could  no  longer  be  performed  even  in  &e  dommant 
church  after  a  vahd  manner .^ . 

The  most  violent  commotions  arose  in  the  important  church  of  Milan, 
distinguiahed  by  the  memory  of  an  Ambrose,  which  mindful  of  its  anr 
dent  dignity,  asserted  a  sort  of  independence,  and  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  submit  to  the  new  papal  monarchy.  Here  the  practice  of  si- 
mony had  reached  such  an  extreme  that  for  every  spiritual  office  a 
gam  was  paid  proportionate  to  its  value,  the  bishop  Gxiido  himself  hav- 
ing arrived  at  his  office  in  this  way ;  and  hence  too  by  tUs  traffic  in 
benefices  many  unworthy  men  of  altogether  worldly  lives,  had  made 
their  way  to  important  stations  in  the  church.3    There  came  to  Milan 

^  A  spirit  of  this  sort  manifested  itself  at  neqne  sacerdos.    Yid.  Damiaiii  opasc.  30. 

Floreace,  where' Tiolent  contests  arose  he-  dlL 

tween  the  higher  clergj  on  the  one  side        '  Bishop  Bruno  of  Seeni  says  in  his  life 

and  a  portion  of  the  monks  and  laity  on  of  Leo,  after  having  spoken  of  the  simony 

the  other,  wliich  Peter  Damiani  was  sent  which  universally  prevCdled  till  the  time  of 

to  appease.    The  monks ^  and  their  adhe-  pope  Leo  IX.:  "ande  etiam  nsque  hodi^ 

rents  affirmed  that  the  unworthy  clergy  mveniantar  quiclain,  qui  ah  illo  jam  tem- 

could  peiform  no  true  and  real  sacramental  pore  sacerdotium  in  ecclesia  defecisse  con- 

aet  "per  hujusmodi  temporis  sacerdotes  tendunt." 

nidlam  in  sacrameqtts  posse  fieri  verita-  ^  In  the  Life  of  Ariald,  written  hy  hie 
tern."  Thus,  as  Damiani  relates,  Uioosands  scholar  Andrew,  the  condition  of  the  Mi- 
of  men  in  Florence  had  died  without  com-  lanese  clergy  is  thus  described :  Alii  cum 
mnnion,.  because  they  would  no^  receive  it  canibus  et  accipitribus  hue  illucque  perva- 
from  the  hands  of  these  ecclesiastics.  Many  gantes,  alii  vero  tabemarii,  alii  usurarii  ex- 
churches  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  ut-  istebant,  cuncti  fere  cum  publicis  uxoribns 
terly  polluted ;  they  despised  aU  ecciestas-  sive  scortis  suam  ignominiose  ducebant  vi- 
tics  and  monks  who  did  not  belong  to  their  tam.  Vid.  cap.  I.  in  the  Actis  Sanctor.  at 
party,  vident  monachum  incedentem,  as-  the  27th  of  June,  f.  282.  In  another  Life 
pice,]jiqnimit,unum8capulare,presbytenuii  of  Ariald^  also  composed  by  a  contempo- 
▼el  episcopum  abire  prospiciunt,  barbiraaos  rary  and  eve  witness,  Lamdulph  de  St 
ee  Tidere  utentnr.  .We  might  in  fact  infer  Paulo,  which  Puricelli  has  published  alonj^ 
fiom  Damiani^s  language,  that  they  did  not  with  several  oth'er  records  relating  to  this 
eren  spare  the  pope  himself.  Non  est,  in-  epoch  in  the  histoij  of  the  Milanese  charch 
^nhmt,  papa,  non  rex,  noa  archiquscejfiii  (Miliin,  1657),  tibe  following  la  said  (o.  XL)^ 
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a  yovng  clergymaii  by  the  name  of  Ariald,  bom  in  the  village  of  Eo- 
sago^  between  Gomo  and  Milan,^  who  from  his  childhood  following  the 
J[)ent  ^ven  him  by  a  religious  education,  had  led  a  pious  and  strictly 
moral  life.     He  felt  impelled  to  present  himself  before  the  people,-^ 
people  who  followed  the  example  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  by  a 
clergy  as  ignorant  as  they  were  immoral  had  never  been  made  to  un- 
derstand the  Christian  vocation  and  its  duties, — as  a  preacher  of  re- 
pentance.    He  felt  impelled  to  attack  rudely  the  corruption  of,  a  clergy 
who  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  people.^    He  at  first  preached  m 
his  own  countiy-yillage  against  the  worldly  life  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
These,  however,  replied  to  him,  that  as  they  were  ignorant  people,  he 
could  soon  finish  the  business  with  tiiem.     If  he  was  sure  of  his  caose, 
he  had  better  attack  the  clergy  in  ^Clan ; — ^there  he  would  find  men, 
who  were  learned  enough  to  answer  him.3    During  the  reign  of  po] 
Stephen  II,  in  the  year  105G,  Ariald  first  made  his  appearance  in  ~ 
Ian,  and  was  able  to  prosecute  his  labors  for  ten  years.     He  first  ap- 
pUed  to  the  clergy ;  and  being  repelled  by  them  with^  contempt,  he 
turned  to  the  laity .4     Christ  —  said  he  —  has  left  behind. him  twp 
•lights,  the  word  of  God  and  the  life  of  its  teachers.     One  bf  these  lights 
he  gave  to  the  clergy,  who  were  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     But  to  the  unlearned,  he  appointed  the  life  of  their  teach- 
ers to  be  a  doctrine.     Yet  through  the  power  of  Satan  and  of  sin,  and 
by  the  neghgence  of  the  clergy,  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  laity  had 
lost  their  light.    (The  clergy  were  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  ^e  di- 
vine word,  and  to  the  laity  the  life  of  the  clergy  no  longer  shined. 
Aod  to  decieve  the  more  effectually,  Satan  had  suffered  those  whom 
he  had  robbed  of  holiness,  to  retain  tiie  outward  show  of  it.    This  he 
said  with  sorrow,  not  to  insult  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
them  and 'others.     Christ  says,  Whosoever  would  be  my  disciple  let 
him  follow  me ;  but  the  life  of  the  clergy  at  the  present  time  was  di- 
rectly the  opposite  to  the  life  of  Christ.     He  then  contrasted  the  ex- 

Istis  temporibns  inter  clericos  tanta  erat  modicae  auctoritatls,  hamiliter  atpote  HMr 

dusolatio,  at  alii  oxores,  alii  meretriccs  tus. 

pvblice  tenerent,  alii  venationibas,  aKi  aa-  '  We  have,  to  be  sure,  no  wfaollr  i!npa^ 

cnpio  vacabant,  paitim  foeaerabantur  in  tial  account  of  these  events;  on  the  one 

Cilico,  partim  in  vlcis  tabernas  exerce-  hand,  the  partizan  accounts  of  the  life  of 
t  cnnctaqne  ecclesiastica  beneficia  more  Ariald,  written  in  a  rhetorical  style  of  en- 
pecudum  vendebant  And  as  this  is  said  logj  (which  applies  however  still  more  to 
of  the  then  condition  of  the  clercv  gene-  Andrew's  than  to  Landnlph's)  and  of  Br- 
sally,  it  is  added  with  regard  to  Milan  in  lembald,  which  was  first  published  br  Fn- 
particular:  quanto  urbs  ipsa  populosior  ricelli,  at  Milan,  1657;  on  the  other  baod, 
est,  tanto  iniqnitas  copiosior  erat.  And  the  narrative  of  Amulph  written  in  the  in- 
even  ihe  Milanese  historian  Amulph,  in-  terestofthe  opposite  party.  Acompsri»n 
terested  as  he  was  in  favor  of  the  Arabro-  of  the  two  representations  teaches  ns  that 
sian  Clems  and  against  Ariald  and  the  neither  is  free  from  all  partiality. 
Hildebrand  party,  still  cannot  wholly  deny  •  See  the  Life  of  Landulph  de  St  P»«» 
'  the  guilt  of  the  Milanese  clerjjy.  He  says  published  hj  Pnricelli,  c.  III.  Nobii  haec 
(1.  in.  c.  12.  in  Muratori  Script  hist  ItaL  ideo  loqnens,  qnia  ineradttos  nos  ^^^.^ 
T.  IV.  f.  39.) :  ut  caveatur  mendacium,  noecis,  sed  urbanis  haec  praedica,  qui  «> 
non  ex  toto  fuerant  omnes  ab  objectis  im-  snis  scientiis  respondere  potenint 
,  mtuies.  *  The  words  attributed  by  his  biognpMf 
^  The  aristocratic  spirit  of  those  who  es-  to  Ariald  in  his  address  to  the  people 
timated  the  clergy  by  their  ancestry  is  allude  to  this  (c.  I.  jXI.:  Oonttuswm 
ih«wninapM8ageof  Aniiilph,LIILc.S:  sees  leducen  ad  Muun  Inoem,  sed  neqoin. 
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ample  of  humilifcy  which  Christ  had  given  with  the  worldly  pride  of  the 
clergy,  with  their  luxurious,  palaces ;  his  poverty,  with  their  eagerness 
to  amass  riches ;  his  purity,  with  their  illicit  connections.  How  cpuld 
ihey^  then,  be  imitators  of  Christ !  Such  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  regard- 
ed ra&er  bs  enemies  than  as  disciples  of  Christ.  He  called  upon  them 
to  repent ;  he  had  come  —  he  said  —  to  bring  them  to  this  or  to  die.^ 
liVe  see  called  forth  here,  by  the  antagomsm  to  the  secular  spirit  of  the 
church,  the  idea  of  the  clergy  as  appointed  to  follow  Christ  in  poverty, 
purity  and  humility,  —  which  idea,  in  the  next  succeeding  centuries, 
came  forth,  under  various  appearances,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
corruption ;  sometimes  siding  wiA  the  papacy,  sometimes  attacking  it 
as  well  as  the  whole  church  fabric  erected  thereupon.  Ariald's 
discourses  met  with  a  &vorable  reception  from  the  multitude.  Those 
who  were  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  gladly  he^rd  him,  bl&cause 
80  earnest  a  piety,  which  in^ted  on  th^  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  a& 
fections  of  the  heart,  had  not  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time  in  this 
dfy,  and  such  as  were  conscious  of  a  deeper  religious  need,  would 
hence  feel  themselves  the  more  strongly  attracted  by  his  fervent  zeal. 
Novelty  enticed  the  many  who  are  ever  eager  after  some  new  thiQgi,^and 
the  populace  willingly  listened  to.  reproofs  and  censures  administered 
against  the  higher  class  of  citizens.  Thus  the  clergy,  who  in  spite  of  their 
personal  worthlessness,  had,  by  virtue  of  the  reverence  felt  for  the  dignity 
of  the  priestly  oflSce,  been  hitherto  the  objects  of  general  respect,  became 
gradually  objects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.^  In  addition  to  this, 
by  the  preaching' of  Ariald,  the  deacon  Landulph,  a  young  man  of  high 
birth,  belonging  to  the  famOy  of  De  Cotta,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed in  Milan  and  —  an  important  consideration  in  that  city —  a  mem- 
ber of  its  own  clerus,  was  won  over  to  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  eott- 
verted  into  a  zealous  champion  for  the  cause.'*  Landulph-  spoke  with 
still  greater  vehemence  than  Ariald ;  and  he  was  better  fitted  to,  iwjt 
the  part  of  a  demagogue.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  powerful  popular 
q)eaker.  Before  &is  change,  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  people 
as  A  preacher,*  and  perhaps  even  before  Ariald^s  appearance  in 
Milan,  he  had  been  inclined  to  some  such  y\€vfB  of  reform. 
Various  means  were  now  employed  to  operate  upon  the  people. 
They  were  called  togetiier  to  hear  the  new  sermons  by  cards  of  invi- 
tation scattered  through  the  city,  and  by  the  ringing  of  little  bells.* 
Next  appeared  a  man  out  of  the  very  midst  of  the  laity,  who  took  hold 
of  this  movement  of  reform  with  great  zeal.    Nazarius,  a  man  con- 

'  See  his  Life  of  Landtilph,  1.  c.  c.  "VT.  and  setting  himself  np  as  a  censor  of  the 

•  Landulph  says,  in  the  account  of  his  clergy.  But  even  Landulph  designates  him 
life,  c.  VI. :  Nunciantur  novae  praedica-  as  a  -Lerite,  a  deacon.  It  is  characteristic 
tiones^ad  quas  populns  semper  novorum  of  Arnulph  to  say  of  the  man  who  required 
avidiu  cnmulatur.  of  the  clei^  a  strictly  unmarried  life :  Hie 

'  In  verbis  ejus  plebs  fere  universa  sic  quum  nullis  esset  ecclesiasticis  gradibus  al- 

ttt  accensa,  ut  quos  eatenus  vencrata  erat  teratus,  grave  jugum  sacratorum  imponebat 

nt  Christi  ministros,  dam  nans  proclamaret  cervicibus.  quum  Christi  jugum  suave  ot 

Dei  hostes  animarumque  deceptores.  ejus  ieve  sit  onus.  1.  III.  c  8. 

*  Amulph,  the  violent  enemy  of  this  par-        •  See  Landulph  de  St.  Paulo,  c  HI. 

ty,  seems  indeed  to  intimate,  tnat  he  was  a  '  Landulph,  c.  VI. :  Per  urbem  mitton- 
layman,  and  finds  something  irreenlar  in  tor  chartulae,  tinniunt  tintinnabula,  nun* 
Ub  putting  on  the  preacher  when  a  Taynum,    eiaiitnr  novae  praedicationeB.  , 
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xtected  with  the  mint,  the  pious  head  of  a  familj,  who  had  hiUierto 
been  accustomed,  even  in  the  corrupt  clergy,  to  honor  their  calling, 
Ustened  with  enthusiasm  to  men  who  were  seeking  to  bring  back  the 
clergy  to  a  life  corresponding  to  their  exalted  station.  He  was  ready 
to  devote  himself,  with  his  family  and  his  entire  substance  to  the  6e^ 
vice  of  a  cause  which  appeared  to  him  so  holy.^ 

Ariald  and  Landulph  exhorted  the  people  to  shun  all  intercourse 
with  the  clergy  who  would  not  come  off  from  the  heresy  of  the  Nioo- 
laitans,^  and  of  simony ;  and  to  refuse  from  the  hands  of  such  tiie 
administration  of  the  sacraments.  They  declared  that^  by  consenting 
to  receive  the  sacraments  from  &e  unworthy  hands  of  these  heretical 
ecclesiastics,  men  only  became  partakers  of  their  condemnati<Mi,  but 
could  experience  no  savmg  benefit  from  the  sacred  rites  themselves. 
In  exhorting  the  people  not  to  be  present  at  the  administration  d 
holy  rites  by  such  unworthy  e(;clesiastics,  they  in  truth  did  but  follow 
the  principles  publicly  expressed  by  the  pope;  but  it  might  eaaly 
happen,  that  hurried  on  by  a  fiery  zeal,  they  might  venture  to  use 
expressions  which  were  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  con- 
cerning the  objective  validity  of  the  sacraments.3  Still  less  could  the 
people  understand  those  nice  distinctions  in  the  theory  of  the  sacraments ; 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  receive  it  any  otherwise,  than  that  the 
ceremonies  performed  by  these  unworthy  priests  were  not  to  be  re* 
garded  as  sacraments  at  all.  But  when  now  the  followers  of  this 
party  asked.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  without  sacraments  and  priests  ?  , 
Ariald  answered  ^em :  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  their  own  duty, 
—.to  go  out  from  the  midst  of  the  unclean,  and  trust  in  God,  who 
would  not  forsake  them.  He  who  had  bestowed  on  them  the  greater 
blessing,  given  himself  for  their  salvation,  he  would  not  deny  them  the 
lesser,  faitlful  shepherds.  They  might,  therefore,  confidently  with- 
draw themselves  from  all  fellowship  with  the  heretics;  and  so  praying 
in  perfect  faith  for  good  and  faithful  shepherds,  they  would  assmedly 
obtain  such.^  Soon  the  clergy  were  forced  by  the  people  either  to 
separate  from  their  concubines,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  altar.' 
Ariald  was  ready  to  stake  his  all  upon  the  cause  of  working  out  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  according  to  his  own  views.    He  had  so 

'  In  the  above  cited  Life  of  Andreas,  gory  with  whoredom,  to  its  defenden  WM 

c.  n,  the  following  language  is  pat  into  the  applied  the  heretical  name  Nicolaitans. 

month  of  Nazarios,  to  show  tne  contrast  *  If  we  might  place  any  reliance  on  Ae 

between  that  which  the  clergy  actoaUy  report  of  the  hostile  Amnlph  (L  c.  I.  IH. 

were,  and  what  they  were  designed  to  be:  c.  9,)  Landnlph  had  made  use  of  soch  ex- 

**Qais  tarn  insipiens  est^  qui  non  lucide  pressions  against  the  unworthy  clergy:  eo- 

perpendere  possit,  quod  eorum  rita  esse  rum  silcrificia  idem  est  ac  si  canioa  sint 

altius  debet  a  mea  dissimilis  ?    Quos  ego  stercora,  eorumque  basilicae  jnraentoram 

in  domum  meam  ad  benedicendam  voco,  praesepia. 

juxta  meum  posse  reficio  et  post  haec  ma-  ^  See  Life  of  Aiiald  by  Andreas,  c.  3. 

nns  deosculans  munus  meum  offerro,  et  a  *  Andreas,  in  his  life  of  Ariald,  c  2,saT8 

quibus  mysteria,  pro  quibns  aetemam  vi-  on  this  point :  Stupra  clericomm  nefiuda 

tam  expecto,  omnia  suscipio.    Sed,  ut  om-  sic  ab  eodem  popuo  intra  aliqnanta  tem- 

nes  inspicimus,  non  solum  non  mundior,  pora  sunt  persecuta  et  deleta,  ut  nullns  ex- 

vemm  eti(vn  sordidior  perspicue  cemitur."  isteret,  quin  aut  cogeretur  tantum  nefitf  di- 

'  The   marriage  of  ecclesiastics  being  mittere  vel  ad  altare  non  accedere,  and  ths 

placed  without  hesitation  in  the  same  cate-  same   is  remarked  by  Landnlph  of  Si 

Paolo. 
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wrought  upon  the  conscience  of  one  clergjrman,  who  had  acquired  his 
office  bj  simonj,  that  he  repented  of  it,  and  was  desirous  of  making 
restitution.  But  to  lose  the  monej  which  he  had  disbursed,  and  could 
not  recover,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  bj  one  in  his  circumstances. 
Ariald  made  up  the  sum  for  him,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  the 
place  was  filled  again'  in  the  canonical  manner.^  Under  his  direction 
waa  formed  a  society  of  clergyman  and  laymen,  who  lived  together  in 
the  form  of  adcanonical  community.    . 

The  whole  populatidn  of  Milan  was  separated  into  two  hotly  con- 
tending parties.  Tins  controversy  divided  famiUes ;  it  was  the  one 
object  which  commanded  universal  participation.^  The  popular  party, 
devoted  to  Ariald  and  Landuiph,  was  nick-named  Pataria^  which  in 
the  dialect  of  MUm  signified  a  popular  faction  ;^  and  as  a  heretical 
tendency  might  easily  grow  out  of,  or  atta«ch  itself  to,  this  spirit  of 
separatism,  so  zealously  opposed  to  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  it 
came  about  that,  in  the  foUowing  centuries,  the  name  Patarenes  was 
applied  in  Italy  as  a  general  appellation  to  denote  sects  contending 
against  the  dominant  church  and  clergy,  ^ —  sects  which,  for  the  most 
part,  met  with  great  favor  from  the  people.  But  it  was  not  strange, 
that  tiie  fanatical  zeal  of  the  people  being  once  aroused,  violent  out* 
breaks  should  ensue,  and  that  many  impure  motives  should  mix  in  with 
the  rest.4 

In  the  meantime,  both  parties  lodged  ccfmplaints  against  each  other 
with  pope  Nicholas  II,  and  the  latter  sent  the  carding  Peter  Damiani, 
and  the  archbishop  Ansehn  of  Lucca,^  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  a&ir  f  the  former  of  whom  convoked  a  syiKxl  there 
for  this  object.  But  when  he  here  asserted  the  authority  of  a  papal 
legate,  claiming  in  this  character  the  presidency  in  the  synod,  and 
placing  the  associates  of  his  mission,  archbishop  Ansehn  and  arch* 
bishop  Guido  of  Milan,  the  one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his 

*  See  Ariald's  Life,  c  15.  against  the  vices  of  the  corrapt  clergy. 

*  In  the  Life  of  Ariald  by  Andreas,  c.  In  vain  did  Guido,  archbishop  of  MiUn, 
3 :  In  his  diebns  si  per  illam  urbem  ince-  admonish  him  not  to  make  such  things 
djcres,  practcr  hajus  rei  contentionem  undl-  public.  To  get  rid  of  him,  he  persuaded 
que  vix  aliquid  audires.  the  emperor  to  bestow  on  him  the  arch- 

.*  Amulph  1.  III.  c.  XI. :  Hos  tales  cae-  bishopric  of  Lucca.    But  he  found  himself 

ten  vulguritas  ironice  patarinos  appellat  deceived  in  his  expectations.     For  when 

*  We  cannot  decide  whether  <any  truth  Anselm  could  no  longer  himself  operate 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Amulph's  re-  immediately  in  Milan,  he  was  the  more 
port  (I.  IIL  c.  IX.j,  that  Landuiph,  in  a  busy  widi  his  agents,  Landuiph  and  Ariald. 
passionate  declamation,  stimulated  the  po-  Sic  haec  proclamatio  contra  clericos  lasci- 
pulace  to  rob  and  plunder  the  corrupted  vos  et  simoniacos,  per  Arialdum  et  LA- 
clergy.  dulphum  diutius   coutinuata,  a   praefata 

*  If  the  report  of  Landuiph  de  St  Paulo  Anbelmo  de  Bandagio  sumsit  exordium, 
is  correct,  the  selection  of  archbishop  An-  See  c.  16. 

selm  of  Lucca  for  this  embassy  was  not  '  The  cardinal  Hildebrand  cannot,  ds 

calculated  to  make  a  very  favorable  im-  die  Milanese  historian  Amulph  says,  hay^ 

pression  on  the  Milanese  clergy ;  for,  ac-  been  one  of  these  legates ;  for  Damiaoi,  in 

cording  to  his  story,  Anselm  was  the  first  the  Opnsculnm  V,  which  is  addressed  to 

whQ  persecuted  such  a  reforming  spirit  in  him,  and  which  contains  the  Actus  Medio* 

the  Milanese  church.    This  Anselm,  de-  lanenses,  relates  to  him  these  incidents  in 

tcended  from  the  Milanese  family  de  Ban-  such  a  way  as  |)l^supposes  that  he  was  nol 

dagio,  belonged  to  the  clergy  of  Milan,  present  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence. 
He  was  a  favorite  preacher,  and  declaimed 
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left,  the  pride  of  the  Milai&ese  nohilitj,  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
orders,  was  greatly  offended.  This  proceeding  appeared  to  them 
derogatory  to.  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  independent  Ambrooaa 
church.^  The  excitable  popuIa<;e,  who  had  before  been  inflamed  by 
the  zeal  of  Ariald  and  Landulph  against  the  clergy,  were  at  preset 
qnite  as  easily  harried  to  excess  by  their  zeal  for  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  Ambrosian  church.  A  violent  uproar  arose,  the  too* 
sin  was  sounded.  But  the  prudent  compliance  of  archbishop  Gmdo 
restored  tranquillity  'r  and  as  Damiani  acted  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  authority  of  the  Romish  church  resting  on  a  divine  foundation,  ho 
was  neither  intimidated  nor  disturbed  by  any  contmdiction.  To  the 
excited  multitude  he  addressed  a  discourse,  exhorting  them  toobe* 
dience  to  the  church  of  Rome,  the  common  mother,  by  whom  the 
dignity  of  her  daughter,  the  Ambrosian,  was  by  no  means  denied  or 
injured.9  The  co^dence  with  which  he  spoke  could  not  fail  of  its 
effect  on  a  multitude,  acting  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  their 
aim ;  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the  power  of  this  undeniable 
elevation,  by  divine  right,  of  the  Romish  chuvch  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  hold  his  spiritual  court  without  fiirther 
disturbance.  * 

Simony  being  so  dominant  an  evil  in  the  Milanese  church,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  allow  of  some  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law  towards  such  a  multitude  of  the  guilty.  Pardon 
was  to  be  secured  to  all  on  condition  that  downwards  from  the  arch* 
bishop,  who  undertook  to  perfortai  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Jago  de  Com* 
pofltella  in  Spain,  they  should  bmd  themselves  to  undergo  a  penance 
proportionate  to  their  sm,  and  should  subscribe  an  oath,  m  ivhich  they 
agreed  to  renounce  altogether  the  heresy  of  simony  and  of  the  Nico- 
kitans.  Yet  only  that  part  of  the  clergy  who  were  found  qualified 
for  their  duties  by  their  mode  of  life  and  their  knowledge,  should  conr 
tinue  to  retain  their  places.^  And  those  who  retained  their  places, 
should  be  indebted  for  them,  not  to  the  illegal  manner  in  which  they 
had  obtained  them,  but  to  the  special  interposition  of  the  pope's  pie- 
i^ary  power.  This  was  for  the  present  a  mighty  triumph  of  the  Bo- 
mish  church  over  the  spirit  of  independence  before  so  strongly  ex- 

*  Damiani  says :  Factione  clericoram  aors  alone  is  immediately  from  God ;  on 
repente  in  popalo  munnar  exoritur,  non  the  other  hand,  patriarchates,  metropolian 
debere  Ambrosianam  ecclesiam  Romania  sees,  bishoprics  are  of  human  origin,  fona- 
l4^biis  sbbjacere  nullumqae  judicandi  vel  ded  by  emperors  or  kings.  Romanain  «• 
dkponendi  jus  Romano  pontificii  in  ilia  tem  ecclesiam  solus  ipse  fiindavit,  qni  wj 
s^  coropetere.  The  Milanese  historian  ato  vitae  aetemae  clavigero  terreni  mrd 
Amulph,  who  was  actuated  bv  this  spirit  et  coelestis  imperii  jura  commisit  Non 
ofchurch  freedom  among  the  Milanese,  says  ergo  quaelibet  tenena  sententia,  scd  vm 
inapeakingof  the  Roman  thirst  for  power:  vcrbum,  quo  constmctum  eat  coeloto  et 
Qtii  quum  prinoipari  appetant  jure  apostol-  terra  Romanam  fundaWt  ecclesiam.  Hence 
ico,  videntur  velle  dominari  omnium  et  he  concludes  that,  he  who  deprives  other 
cnncta  suae  subdere  ditioni  quum  doctor  churches  of  their  rights  does  a  wroij  ^ 
evangelicus  suos  doceat  humilitatem  apoe-  deed,  but  he  who  attacks  the  rights  of  m 
tolos ;  whereupon  he  cites  Luke  22:  26.  Romish  church  incurs  the  guilt  of  hCTtsy* 

•  In  the  words  here  spoken  by  Damiani,  since  hie  contends  against  a  divine  rignt- 
is  he  cites  them  himself,  is  contained  the       ■  Qui  et  literas  eruditi  et  casti  et  ni«n™ 
entire  Hildebrandian  system  of  the  papacy,  gravitate  yiderenturhonesti. 

The  power  conferred  on  St.  Peter's  succea- 
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pressed  by  fhe  AmbrosiaQ  clerns,  and  would  of  course  be  exta^mely 
humiliating  to  Milanese  pride.^ 

It  was  natural,  that  after  the  death  of  pope  Nicholas.  II.  in  1061, 
the  contest  between  the  two  parties,  which  continued  through  this 
whole  period  of  time,  should  burst  forth  again  in  some  more  violent 
outbreak  at  the  new  papal  election.  Thus  far,  the  party  in  favor  of 
reform  had  attached  itself  to  the  imperial  interest,  and  tsed  the  em- 
peror's power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  arrogance  of  the  Italian  noblcfs. 
Still,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  Hildebrandian  party  would  neces- 
sarily lead  in  the  end  to  the  making  the  election  of  the  pope  indepen- 
dent of  the  imperial  power,  as  Hildebrand  himself  had  l<Hig  before  dis- 
tinctly intimated ;  and  Hildebrand's  opponents  now  sought  on  their 
aide  to  attach  themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor ;  hoping,  per- 
hsapSj  that  by  professing  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  emperor, 
tiiey  might  succeed,  with  his  assistance,  in  accomplishing  their  objects. 
The  party  led  by  archdeacon  Hildebrand  intended  at  first  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ipinority  of  Henry  IV.  as  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
establishing  again  the  example  of  a  papal  election  carried  through 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor ;  but  then  again  they  were 
obliged  to  hasten  forward  the  election,  and  to  forestall  their  opponents, 
in  order  to  secure  a  pope  devoted  to  Hildebrand's  principles.^  .The 
other  party  sent  delegates  with  the  imperial  crown  to  the  court  of 
Henry  IV,  and  endeavored  to  effect  the  election  of  a  new  pope  there. 
The  Hildebrandian  party  also  despatched,  it  is  true,  the  cardinal  Ste- 
phen to  the  court  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  he  was  not  even  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Hfldebrand  meantime  turned  the  election  of  the  pope  on 
a  man  of  the  stricter  party,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Lucca,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  He  named  himself  Alexander  II.  Thus 
was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  a  man  who  was  known  from  the  first 
as  a  zealous  friend  of  the  principles  of  reform,  and  who  had  already 
labored  in  the  same  cause  at  Milan,  without  standing  in  any  outward 

'  Hence  Araalph  monmfuUy  exclaims  threatcbcd  to  ensue  in' case  the  election 

(1.  III.  c.  13) :  O  insensati  Mediolanenses !  were  hastened.    '■'  Ad  hoc  nos  invitos  traxit 

Quia  vos  foscinavit  ?     Heri  (in  ihe  quarrel  iihminens  periculum."    He  then  seeks  to 

of  the  archbishop  with  Damiani)  clamastis  prove,  by  a  variety  of  examples  taken  from 

nnios  sellae  primatum.    Hodic  confunditis  Holy.   Writ,- whose  meaning  he  perverts 

totius  ecclcsiae  statum,  vere  culicem  li-  with  the  most  unconscionable    sophistry, 

quantcji  et  camelum  glutientes.  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  here  any  in- 

'  The  imperial  party  could  appeal  to  the  variable  rule  of  proceeding,  but  that  it  was 

fact  that  even  after  the  order  for  tjie  elec-  necessary  to  do  what  was  best  according 

tion  of  pope  passed  at  the  Lateran  council  to  discretion,  looking  at  all  the  circum* 

under  Nicholas  II,  no  such  order  could  bo  stances.    Everything  depended  on  the  dis- 

carried  intoexecution  without  the  emperor's  position.  .The  Roman  church,  the  com- 

ConcuiTencCv    And  in  the  disceptatio  syno-  mon  mother,  which  was  the  mother  of  tho 

da4is  inter  Romanae  ecclesiae  defonsorem  emperor  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  his 

et  regis  advocatum,  which  Damiani  com-  bodily  mother,  the  empress  Agnes,  had  ex-  * 

posed  in  behalf  of  the  council  of  Osbom  in  erciscd  as  guardian  the  right  which  be- 

Gerraany,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  so-  longed  to  her.    "  Quid  ergo  mall  fecit  Hot- 

phtstical'  arts  of  an  advocate  in  defence  of  mana  ecclesia,  si  filio  suo,  qunm  adhnc  im« 

the  papal  interest,  he  did  not  himself  ven^  pubis  esset,  qnnm  adhuc  ttitela  egeret,  ipsa 

tore  to  deny  the  right  grounded  thereupon,  tatoris  officium  snbiit,  et  jus  quod  ill!  oom- 

bnt  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  men  were  petebat,  implevit  1 "    It  is  here  seen,  as  ia 

forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  to  devi-  Uie  whole  of  his  written  vindication,  l|oi{ 

ate  from  this  rule,  in  order  to  prevent  the  much  dishonesty  oonid  flow  from  that  party* 

dissention,   uproar,  and  bloodshed  which  interest  whkh  kept  dowil  the  sense  of  tnita 
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ooimection  with  Bildebrand,  having  become  first  connected  wifh  the 
latter  by  identity  of  principles.  By  the  imperial  party  in  Gernumj^hoi?- 
oyer,  he  was  not.  acknowledged,  but  this  party  chose  for  their  pope,  at  a 
Council  held  at  Basle,  GadtJous,  bishop  of  Parma)  under  the  name  of 
Honorius  II.  The  contest  between  these  two  popes  was  midoabtedlj 
a  contest  between  two  opposite  tendencies  of  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
opponents  of  the  Ilildebrandian  system  ^flattered  themselves  at  least 
with  the  hope,  that,  if  Cadalous  triumphed,  he  would  abolish  the  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.*  Had  Oadalous  there- 
ibre  been  able  to  maintam  himself,  a  reaction  would  have  ensued 
against  the  Hildebrandian  system  of  church  government.  The  pres- 
ent, then,  was  one  of  those  critical  epochs  in  history,  when  a  decidYe 
turn  must  be  given  one  side  or  the  other  to  the  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment of  the  middle  ages.  But  from  this  it  may  be  gathered,  that 
although  a  single  event  —  that  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  tutorship  of  Henry  IV.  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
empress  Agnes — had  especial  influence  in  bringing  about  a  more  speedy 
decision  of  this  contest,  yet  the  decision  of  it  generally  rested  on  a 
deeper  and  more  necessary  ground,  in  the  progressive  development  of 
humanity  and  of  the  church.  A  momentsury  triumph  which  Cadalous 
obtained  by  resorting  to  force,  could  never  have  served,  however,  to 
advance  a  cause  which  had  the  worthiest  portion  of  the  church  against 
it.  Alexander  was  first  acknowledged  at  the  synod  of  Osbom  in  1062, 
then  more  generally  at  the  synod  of  Mantua  in  1064.^  Pope  Alex- 
ander labored  on  after  the  same  plan  with  his  predecessors,'»8timuhited 


*  Damiani  (T.  III.  Opusc,  18,  contra  cle- 
ricos  intemperantcs,  diss.  IL  f.  206,)  says  : 
Sperant  Nicoltiitac,  quia,  si  Cadalous  univer* 
Bali  ccclesia  anticliristi  vice  praesiderit,  ad 
eorum  votum  luxuriae  frena  la:(abit — It  is 
to  be  lamented,  that  we  have  no  accurate 
account  of  the  synod  held  at  Basle,  bv  the 
Lombardian  and  imperial  party.  Thbuj^h 
we  cannot  place  implicit  confidence  in  .the 
report  of  Damiani,  in  the  above  cited  dis- 
ceptatio  synodalis,  yet  there  is  probably 
some  foundation  of  truth  in  what  lie  says 
respecting  the  actions  of  this  synod  in  rela- 
tion to  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances 
made  under  pope  Nicholas:  Conspirantes 
contra  Romanam  ecclesiam  consilium  col- 
legistis,  papam  (Nicolaum)  quasi  per  sy- 
nodalem  sententiam  condcmnastis  et  om- 
nia, quae  ab  eo  fuerant  statuta,  cessare  in- 
credihili  prorsus  audacia  pracsumsistis. 

•  The  fierce  opponent  of  Cadalous,  car- 
dinal Damiani  had  predicted  to  him  that 
be  would  die  in  that  sf^me  y6ar,  non  ego 
te  fallo,  coepto  morieris  in  anno.  As  this 
prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  the  opposite 
party  triumphed  over  the  false  prophet; 
bnt  Damiani  got  oflf  by  explaining  that  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled,  if  not  by  the  tem- 
poral, yet  by  the  spiritual  demise  of  Can- 
jblouB,  alluding  to  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  upon  him  by  the  synod  at 
Osbom.    See  X.  UL  opp.  Damiani,  £  206. 


«  The  letters  of  Damiuii  to  this  pope^ 
show  how  much  the  former  had  at  heart* 
the  purification  of  tlie  church  from  wicked 
abuses,  the  appointment  .of  worthy  men  to 
the  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  improye- 
mcnt  of  the  spiritual  order;  andhowcMii- 
cstly  he  was  bent  on  making  the  pa^ 
power  subservient  to  these  objects,  ^or 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  them  did  he  fear 
to  attack  the  pride  of  the  hierarchy  itself. 
There  was  a  biw,  that  no  ecclesiastic  or  lay- 
man should  appear  as  an  accuser  against 
his  bishop.  Damiani  earnestly  demanded 
of  the  pope  that  this  law  might  be  abol- 
ished, since  it  secured  the  bishops  against 
punishment  in  all  their  criminal  and  aibi 
trary  proceedings:  Quae  tanta  snperbia,nt 
liceat  episcopum  per  fas  et  nefas  ad  pro 
priae  voluntatis  arbitrium  vivere,  et  quod 
msolenter  excessum  est,  a  subjectis  ma  de- 
dis:netur  audire  ?  —  Ecce  diciiur :  ego  snm 
episcopus,  ego  sum  pastor  ecdesiae,  ctenim 
in  causa  fidei  dignus  sum,  etiam  i"  P'*]J* 
morions,  aequanimiter  feni  To  this  fie 
opposes  the  precept  in  Matt  xviu,  antt 
says :  Si  ecclcsiae  ergo  referenda  est  caws 
quorum  libet  fratrum,  nuomodo  nonetiam 
sacerdotnm  ?  We  see  here  how  DamiMJi 
was  drawn  by  his  purer  regard  for  Coj^ 
tianity  into  an  antagonism  even  witA  w 
principles  expressed  in  the  Psendo-lsiflo- 
lian  decretals.    Furthennope,  h«  wm  «<»• 
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bj  the  zeal  of  a  Danuani,  and  a  HQdebrand,  and  supported  by  the 
energy  of  the  latter.^ 

The  diBtorbances  in  the  Milanese  church,  which  had  been  quelled 
in  the  time  of  pope  Nicholas,  broke  out  aggin  more  violently  under 
Alexander.  The  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  did  not  long 
suffer  themselves  to  be  bound  by  the  engagem.ent8  into  which  they 
bad  entered.  Some  of  the  learned  among  the  clergy  there  now  stood 
forth,  who  confidently  believed  they  could  prove  from  Holy  Writ,  and 
from  the  older  fathers  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.^  But  the  contest  was  not  waged  merely  with 
spiritual  weapons,  especially  after  a  warlike  knight  had  joined  him- 
self to  Ariald,  as  a  popular  leader  against  the  aristocratical  party. 
For,  on  the  death  of  Landulph,  l^s  place  was  filled  by  his  brother 


dalized  at  the  custom  of  affixing  to  aU  pa- 
pal ordinances  the  anathema  against  such 
as  refused  to  comply  with  them,  thus  ap- 
plying it  indiscriminately  to  all  iransgrcs- 
flions,  even  in  matters  of  the  least  impor- 
tance. Delinqait  itaquc,  quisquis  ille  est, 
in  illnd  apostolicae  constitutionis  edictum, 
et  aliquando  levi  quadam  et  perexigua 
offensione  transgreditur,  et  contmuo  velut 
hacreticus  et  tanquam  cunctis  criminibns 
tencAtar  obnoxius,  anathematis  scntentia 
condemnatur.  It  should  be  considered  — 
he  said  —  how  much  this  word  imported ; 
it  related  not  to  the  deprivation  of  civil 
liberty,  not  to  the  confiscation  of  worldly 
goods,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  indivi- 
dual from  the  highest  of  all  blessings :  8ed 
Deo  potius,  omnium  scilicit  bonorum  auc- 
tore,  privatur.  In  the  ancient  decretals, 
such  a  threatening  was  never  to  be  found, 
except  where  the  question  related  to  the 
fiiith.  Therefore,  in  decretals  relating  to 
other  matters,  other  penalties  should  -  be 
threatened;  such,  for  example,  as  pecu- 
niary mulcts,  ne  quod  aliis  est  ad  tuitioni^ 
mnnimenta  provisum,  aliis  ad  pernicicm 
proveniat  animarum.  See  lib.  L  ep.  XII. 
Truly,  we  may  here  discern  quite  a  differ- 
ent spirit,  on  the  ethical  and  religious  side, 
from  that  which  reigns  in  the  Pseudo-Isi- 
dorian  decretals. 

'  Respecting  the  prevalence  of  simony, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  this  time,  the  pope 
(ftp.  35.)  says  to  the  clergy  and  community 
of  Lucca :  iiebat  ecclesia  et  res  ejus  ita 
venalis,  Veluti  quaedam  terrena  et  vilis 
merx  a  negotiatoribus  ad  vcndendum  exr 
posita. 

•  A  contemporary  of  Milan,  the  elder 
Ijandulph,  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  mar- 
riage of  ecclesiastics,  and  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  Uildebrandian  principles,  says, 
concerning  the  most  eminent  and  learned 
speakers  of  the  other  partjjr:  Hi  autem 
quam  diu  per  apostoli  Pauli  et  canonum 
auctoritatem  altercarentur ;  Arialdus  et 
Landulphus  proclamare  coeperunt;  Vetera 
transierunt   et   facta   sunt    omnia  nova. 

VOL  m.  84 


Quod  olim  in  primitiva  ecclesia  a  patribus 
Sanctis  concessum  est,  modo  induoitanter 
prohibetur.  They  would  admit  only  the 
decisions  of  Ambrose,  who,  to  be  sure, 
spoke  plainly  enough  against  priestly  wed- 
lock. Their  opponents  did  not  venture, 
indeed,  to  impugn  his  authority ;  but  they 
cited  only  those  passages  of  Ambrose, 
which  spoke  of  the  sacredncss  of  mar- 
riage, which  described  the  chastity  of  the 
unmarried  L'fe  as  a  charisma,  a  thine 
which  no  person  could  bestow  on  himself 
—  and  from  thifl  they  argued,  that  what 
was  a  gift  of  grace,  ought  not  to  be  made 
a  law  for  all.  Imposing  a  yoke  on  the 
clergy,  which  they  were  unable  to  bear, 
was  only  laying  the  foundation  for  greaiter 
evils.  Ndtura  humana  dum  magis  con- 
stringifcur,  amplius  illicitis  acccnditur.  Ve- 
tando  unam  et  propriam  uxorcm  centum 
fomicatrices  ac  adulteria  multa  concedis. 
Vid.  1.  III.  c.  23.  etc.  in  Muratori  Scripto- 
res  rer.  Italicar.  T.  IV.  Though  the  dis- 
courses which  the  historian  here  introduces 
are  not  composed  by  himself,  yet  we  per- 
ceive from  them,  tliat  there  were  still  those 
who  knew  how  to  defend  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics  on  good  grounds,  and  who 
valued  more  highly  the  decisions  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  of  the  common  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  than  the  papal  decre- 
tals. This  Landulph  complains,  that  the 
clergy,  through  indolence,  neglected  the 
means  of  defending  themselves,  by  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  against  the  false  priests. 
Ecclesiastici  ordinis  multos  quodam  fasti- 
dio  nequissimae  pigritiae  tacdiatos  cog- 
nosco,  qui  in  posteris  multa  sacramm 
scripturarum  rudimenta  ostendendo  tradere 
potuissent,  quibus  sese  a  pscudo-sacerdod- 
bus  defendere  ac  liberare  potuissent  min- 
ime  operam  dederunt,  qui  dum  falsas  prae- 
dicationes  per  simulatam  castitatem  ac 
ficta  jejunia,  caritatem  habere  sese  om- 
nino  simulantes  donis,  privatis  divitiis,  in 
domibus  viduamm  ant  in  angulis  plateaTum 
praedicantes,  gladios  acute  subministrant 
aeutissimos.    Bee  c.  L 
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Erlembald,  a  knight,  and  captain.  ThiB  person  had  just  retuned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  intending  to  retaie 
from  the  world  to  monastic  life.  But  Ariald  dissuaded  him  from  tlug 
step,  telling  him,  that  he  would  better  serve  God  by  uniting  with  him 
in  defending  the  faith  and  fighting  against  the  heretics.  He  invited 
him  to  leave  his  vocation  as  a  secular  knight,  and  become  a  kni^t 
of  God  and  of  the  Catholic  church.  "  Let  us  deliver  the  chuiSi, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  has  been  langushing  in  bondage  —  said  h^ 
to  him  —  thou  by  the  law  of  the  sword,  we  by  the  law  of  God."> 
He  first  imdertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome,^  where  he  accused  ike 
archbishop  before  pope  Alexander,  as  a  recusant  and  a  perjured  man, 
who  was  again  promoting  Nicolaitanism  and  simony  ;  and  as  the  pope 
had  in  his  youth  been  among  the  first  instigators  of  these  movementB 
in  Milan,  he  was  the  more  inchned  to  favor  them  now.  He  exhorted 
Erlembald  to  defend  without  wavering  the  cause  of  the  faith.  He 
presented  him  with  the  consecrated  banner  of  St.  Peter,  which  he 
was  to  unfurl  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  champion  for  the  apostolical 
chair,  and  for  the  faith.  He  appointed  him  vexillifer  Bomanae  et 
universalis  ecclesiaes  (standard-bearer  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  mii- 
versal  church).  Erlembald  brought  back  with  him  also  a  declaratioa 
of  the  pope,  by  which  the  archbishop  was  excommunicated.  This 
was  the  signal  for  bloody  quarrels  in  Milan.  The  people,  fickle  in 
their  favor,  in  their  zeal,  and  in  their  passions,  sometunes  allowed 
themselves  to  be  inflamed  by  the  speeches  of  Ariald,  against  the  co^ 
ruptions  of  the  clergyj  soibetimes  by  declamation  about  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  church,  and  against  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  them  by  Roman  arrogance.  Ariald,  after  ten  years  of 
toil,  fell  himself  a  victim,  m  the  year  1067,  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  eicasperated  aristocratical  party.  Upon  this,  plenipotentiaries 
were  sent  from  Rome  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these 
schisms  in  the  church.  By  these,  the  former  ordinances  against 
amony  and  Nicolaitanism  were  renewed  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
forbidden  the  laity  to  set  themselves  up,  under  the  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  as  judges  over  the  clergy,  or  to  use  violence 
against  them. 

In  Florence,  also,  through  the  influence  of  monks  fired  with  zeal 
against  the  corrupted  clergy,*  and  led  on  by  the  venerable  abbot  John 
Gualbert,  of  Vallombrosa,  near  Florence,  divisions  ending  in  blood- 
shed had  been  created  between  the  party  of  the  archbishop,  who  was 
accused  of  simony,  and  a  portion  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people. 
In  vain  had  Peter  Damiani  sought,  by  personal  negotiation  and  by 

*  See  the  Life  of  Ariald,  by  Landulph  de  sented  to  Erlembald,  Amulph,  howejw, 
St  Paulo,  c  16.  says:  Quod  appensum  lanceae  homiadio- 

•  According  to  the  report  of  Landulph  rum  Tidetur  indicium,  quum  profecto  new 
de  St  Paulo,  Ariald  and  Erlembald  trav-  sit,  tale  aliquid  suspicari  de  Petro  «* 
elled  in  company  to  Bome,  and  Ariald  aliud  habuisse  vexillum  praeter  Q°^  jj! 
was  received  by  Alexander  IL  as  an  old  tum  est  in  evangelio ;  qm  vult  venire  po» 
iiiend.  me,  abneget  semet  ipsnm  et  tollat  crucem 

'  See  Landulph  de  S.  P.  c.  16,  and  the  suam  et  seqnatur  me. 
other  Lile  b^  Andreas,  T.  IV.  ^  34.  *  See  above,  p.  394. 
Bespecting  this  banner  of  St  Peter  pre- 
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letters,  to  heal  the  divisions  and  to  put  a  stop  to  separatism.  But 
when  Peter,  a  monk,  delegated  by  the  abbot  John  Gualbert,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  proved  by  the  judgment  of  God,  having  passed  between 
the  flames  of  two  hghted  pyres  placed  near  each  other,^  that  the 
charges  laid  against  the  archbishop  were  true,  and  had  thus  gained 
over  to  his  side  of  the  question  tjie  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  populace, 
the  archbishop  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  thus  quiet  was 
restored. 

EQldebrand,  who  already  for  a  long  time  past  had  been  the  soul  of 
the  papacy,  was  now  more  so  than  ever,  when  at  length,  as  arch- 
deacon and  chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
all  itci  affairs.  He  whose  superior  understanding  all  acknowledged 
and  followed  ;  whom  his  enthusiastic  friend  Damiani,  because  he  was 
forced  to  serve  him  often  in  spite  of  himself,  was  wont  to  call  his  St. 
Satan,'  he,  as  Damiani  says  of  him,  ruled  at  Rome  more  than  the 

Epe  himself.^  He  was  considered  the  founder  of  a  new  empire  6f 
)me  over  the  world.*  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  Alexander  11, 
in  the  year  1073,  he  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way  by  his  labors 
and  efforts,  extending  through  mbre  than  twenty  years,  to  enter  into 
the  contest  under  his  own  name,  for  the  full  resJization  of  the  system 
of  church  government,  the  grand  features  of  which  we  have  fdready 
seen  clearly  defined  in  this  last  epoch. 


*  See  the  report  of  the  party  opposed  to 
the  archbishop,  concerning  this  incident 
Life  of  Johannes  Gnalbert,  c.  64.  Mabil- 
Ion  Acta  Sane  0.  B.  Saec  VI.  P.  II.  f. 
283,  and  Victor  III.  or  Desiderii  Casinens. 
Dialog.  IIL  f.  S56.  Bibliothec.  patr.  Lugd. 

T.  xvni. 

'  Sanctum  Satanam  menm.  Ep.  1.  I. 
ep.  16.  T.  I.  f.  16. 

'  Damiani's  verses  upon  him : 
Vivere  vis  Romae,  clara  dcpromito  voce ; 
Phis  domino  papae,  qnam  domino  pareo 

papae. 
And  on  Hildebrand's  relation  to  the  pope, 
who  was  raised  by  him  to  the  summit  of 
power  t 

Papam  Hte  colo ;  sed  te  prostratus  adoro, 
Tn    fads    hunc  Dommum,  te    facit  iste 
Deum.     '  .  * 

On  Hildebrand*s  short  stature,  whence 
he  was  called  bj  his  enemies  Hildebrand- 
ellns: 


Hnnc  qui  cnncta  domat  Sisjphl  mensnia 

eoarctat. 
Quern  que  tremunt  multi,  nolens  mihi  sub* 
ditur  uni. 
^  This  is  expressed  in  a  remarkable  wa^, 
in  a  poem  by  Alphanns,  archbishop  of  Sa- 
lerno, written  on  Hildebrand  after  Alex- 
ander n.  had  by  his  means  gained  the  vic- 
tory, — -published  by  Baronins  at  the  year 
1061,  NT  32.  It  contains  a  characteristic 
comparison  of  the  old  and  the  new  Rome, 
of  her  political  and  her  spiritual  sovereign- 
ty over  the  world.  Concerning  ^e  a^tibof 
Uildebrandi : 

Ex  quibus  caput  urbinm 

Roma  jastior  et  prope 

Totus  orbia  eas  timet  — 

Quanta  vis  anathematls  ? 

Quicquid  et  Marins  prius 

Quodqne  Julius  egerant 
■    Maxima  nece  militum 

Voce  tu  modica  facu. 
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n.   HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH  CONSTITUTION  IN  ITS  OTHEB 

RELATION& 

1.  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

The  plan  which,  in  the  history  of  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Leo  IX, 
we  saw  continually  becommg  more  distinctly  defined,  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing the  church  wholly  independent  of  the  secular  power,  had  still  to 
contend  with  obstacles  which  passed  oyer  from  the  preceding  period 
into  this.     The  fact  that  the  abuses  sprin^ng  out  of  the  influeuce  of  a 
rude  secular  power  on  the  church  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  was  the 
very  one  which,  aa  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  remarks,  called 
fortii  the  opposite  efforts  of  the  party  in  favor  of  reform.    Among  the 
most  pernicious  influences  of  this  kind,  was  the  influence  in  cUspomg 
of  church  benefices.     We  noticed  in  the  preceding  period,  what  had 
been  done  in  the  Carolingian  age  to  put  a  check  to  the  abuses  thence 
arising  by  the  revival  of  the  regular  mode  of  ecclesiastical  elections ; 
and  the  effort  was  so  far  successful,  as  that  the  ancient  form  in  the 
election  of  bishops  was  again  introduced.     Synods  of  the  ninth  century 
endejavored  by  new  laws  to  preserve  this  custom  in  force.    Thus  the 
third  council  of  Valence  in  855  decreed  in  its  seventh  canon,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  monarch  should  be  requested  to  allow  the 
clergy  and  the  community  of  the  place  to  make  a  canonical  choice ; 
and  then  a  worthy  person  should  be  sought  for  within  the  diocese  itself, 
or  at  least,  if  that  were  not  possible,  in  its  neighborhood.    But  eren 
should  the  king  send  along  one  taken  from  the  clergy  of  his  court, 
stall  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral  character  and  knowledge 
should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  as  well  as  the  fact  whether  or  no  he 
had  attempted  to  procure  the  office  for  himself  by  simony,  and  only 
when  no  objection  could  be  brought  against  him  in  these  respects, 
should  he  be  accepted.     It  was  miade  the  duty  of  metropolitans  to  see 
that  these  determinations  were  exactly  observed.     Yet  the  law  made 
by  this  synod  proves  it  to  be  the  fact  also,  that  encroachments  of  va- 
nous  kinds  were  to  be  apprehended  firom  the  monarchs,  and  it  is  P"*" 
supposed  by  the  law,  that  their  permission  was  needed  to  institute  Buch«n 
election.  There  was  a  standing  formulary,  for  expressing  the  permisaion 
granted  by  the  prince  to  proceed  to  an  ecclesiastical  election  of  this  sort. 


I 


Petitam  clectioncm    concedcre  ;    see    from  this  customary  formula,  the  ^\ 
Hincmar.  opuscul.  XII.  c.  3.  T.  II.  f.  190.    the  monarchs  to  intermeddle  with  the  eiw- 
and  as  we  sec  from  that  passage,  it  was    tion  itself  was  drawn  bj  others. 
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His,  in  the  design  of  the  church,  was  to  be  nothing  more,  it  is  true, 
than  a  mere  formaJity ;  but  it  might  easily  fall  in  with  the  humor  of 
the  monarch,  to  make  more  out  of  it,  to  consider  himself  entitled  to  re- 
fuse the  permission  for  holding  such  an  election,  or  to  refuse  the  con- 
firmation of  it,  to  appoint  some  other  person  in  place  of  the  one  elected 
in  canonical  form.  There  were  those,  who  said  to  the  monarchs  "  in 
your  ^ving  permission  to  hold  a  church  election  it  is  impBed,  that  such 
a  person  must  be  chosen,  as  t/ou  would  have  him*  to  be."^  "  The  pro- 
perty of  the  church  —  said  they  —  is  in  the  monarch's  power  so  far  as 
that  he  may  bestow  it  on  whom  he  pleases,"*  and  much  was  now  de- 
pending on  the  fact,  how  the  bishops  would  demean  themselves  with 
respect  to  these  claims  of  the  sovereign  power.  Very  far  was  it  from 
being  the  case,  that  all  could  show  the  energy  and  firmness  which  a 
Snkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims  displayed  in  defending  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  church  against  the  aggressions  of  monarchs  and  no 
less  of  popes.  Lewis  III,  king  of  France,  refused  to  recognize  the 
election  of  a  bishop  of  Beauvais,  made  by  a  provincial  synod,  held  un- 
der the  presidency  of  archbishop  Hinkmar,  but  appointed  a  person 
bishop,  who  was  chosen,  it  is  true,  by  the  clergy  and  the  community 
of  Beauvais,  but  had  been  found  by  the  bishops  of  the  province  unfit 
for  the  office  both  in  respect  to  mental  capacity  and  knowledge,  and  in 
respect  to  moral  qualifications.  But  Hinkmar  protested  againist  this 
sort  of  proceeding ;  and  the  language  above  descnbed,  with  which 
flattering  courtiers  justified  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign,  he  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  seducer  of  our  first  parents,  language  spewed 
mm  hell.3  Tet  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  piinces  had  not 
to  do  with  such  firm  and  consistent  defenders  of  church  freedom, 
they  could  succeed  without  difficulty  in  deriving  fit>m  the  right  once 
conceded  to  them  of  exercising  an  influence  in  ihe  choice  of  bishops 
more  than  was  thereby  intended  to  be  conceded.*  Accordingly  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  in  France  for  the  kings  to  appoint  men  from 
among  the  clergy  of  their  own  court  to  the  more  important  epscopal 
stations.^  Bishops,  who  found  it  for  their  interest  so  to  do,  themselves 
contributed  to  make  the  churches  thus  dependent  on  the  monarchs. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  universal  custom  of  feudal  relations,  caused 
these  to  be  transferred  to  the  property  and  right  of  the  church,  as  in 
fact  the  bishops  and  abbots  sustained  a  peculiar  character  as  political 
orders  in  the  state.    Kow  as  the  symbols  of  feudal  tenure  differed  in 

'  niam  debent  episcopi  et  cleros  9c  plebs  the  nomination  of  a  French  bishop  bj  the 

eligere,  quern  tos  voltis  et  qnem  jabetiB.  king  cited  with  the  formula :  quern  rex  es- 

See  arehbishop  Hinkmar^s  letter  to  king  sd  episcopum  jussit,  and  in  the  8 1st  letter 

Lewis  HL  1.  c.  it  is  said,  pope  Zacharias  conceded  to  king 

*  Vid.  L  c.  c  lY. :   Res  ecclesiasticae  Pipin,  out  or  respect  to  the  bad  times,  the 

epuooporom  In  vestra  sunt  potestate,  at  right  to  provide  for  the  supplying  of  vacant 

cnicanque  volueritis  eas  donetis.  1.  c.  bishoprics  with  suitable^  men,  ut  acerbitati 

'Die  malignus  spiritus,— he  writes  to  temporis  industria  sibi  probatissimonun 

kiag  Lewis,-*-  qui  per  serpentem  primos  decedentibus  episcopis  mederetur. 

puentes  nostros  in  parodiso  decepit  et  inde  *  Vid.  1.  c.  ep.  81 :  Non  esse  novicium 

uIm  ejecit,  per  tales  in  anres  vestras  haec  ant  temerarium,  quod  ex  palatio  honarabi- 

Mbilat  lioribus  maxime  eodcsiis  (rex)  procnrat 

i  Amonff  the  letters  of  Senratus  Lopiu,  antistites. 
CB.  79.  ad  Kaftramnnm  monachiim,  we  find 

84« 
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sach  a  way  as  to  indicate  the  different  official  relations  of  yassals,  so  to  ex- 
press the  feudal  tenure  of  hishops  a  symbol  was  employed  corresponding 
to  their  official  character.  This  symbol  was  the  presentation  of  a  bishop's 
.staff  and  ring,  the  scandalous  tlung  about  which  inTas,  that  the  symbol 
referred  directly  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  it  might 
therefore  seem  as  if  monarchs  who  were  laymen  were  wishing  to  inte^ 
fere  with  the  spiritual  province.'  The  monarchs  and  the  defenders  of 
their  sovereign  prerogatives  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, as  vassals,  stood  in  precisely  the  same  relation  with  all  other  sob* 
]e.cts  to  the  secular  power ;  that  the  latter  had  to  determine  respecting 
the  disposition  of  that  which  was  its  own,  and  that  bishops  and  abbots, 
as  vassals,  acknowledged  their  relation  of  dependence  on  it,  and  like 
all  others  were  obliged  to  take  the  feudal  oath  according  to  ancient 
usage.  It  was  in  this  sense,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar,  in  his  letter  al- 
ready referred  to,  addressed  to  pope  Adrian  II,  represented  the  long 
as  having  replied  to  his  threat  that  he  the  archbishop  would  withdraw 
fellowship  from  him  if  he  did  not  hearken  to  the  pope  "  in  that  case, 
you  may  be  at  liberty  to  perform  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  but  you 
shall  lose  all  your  power  over  the  country  and  the  people."*  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  maintained  by  the  other  party,  that  property  once 
consecrated  to  the  church  had  become  thereby  sacred  to  God,  a  holy, 
inalienable  possession  of  the  church,  and  that  monarchs  incurred  the 
guilt  of  sacrilege,  whenever  they  presumed  arbitrarily  to  determine 
anything  about  it  ;3  and  by  stretching  this  point  a  little  further,  it  was 
found  that  bishops,  as  persons  consecrated  to  God,  as  the  organs  of 
union  between  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  distinguished  from  secular 
vassals,  and  it  was  deemed  scandalous  that  hands  made  sacred  by  the 
priestly  character  and  worthy  of  producing  the  Lord's  body,  should  be 
bound  to  render  so  secular  a  service  as  the  oath  of  vassalage.^ 


*  Cardinal  Humbert,  one  of  the  fiercest 
zealots  for  the  principles  of  the  Hildebran- 
dian  church-reform,  in  his  work :  Adversus 
Simoniacos,  which  has  been  published  bj 
Martene  and  Durand  in  the  Thesaurus  no- 
Tus  anecdotorum,  T.  V,  seeks  to  show 
(1.  m.  c.  XI),bow  through  the  fault  of  the 
bishops,  the  influence  of  the  monarchs  had 
increased  in  appointing  to  church  benefices. 
Nam  (potestas  saecularis)  primo  ambitiosis 
ecclesiasticarum  dignitatum  vel  possessio-- 
nem  cupidis  favebat  prece,  dein  minis,  dein- 
ceps  verbis  concessivis,  in  quibus  omnibus 
cemens  contradictorem  sibi  neminem  nee 
qui  moverlt  pennam  rel  aperiret  os,  ad 
majora  progreditur  et  jam  sub  nomine  in- 
Testiturae  dare  primo  tabellas  vel  quales- 
cnnque  porrigere  virgulas,  dein  baculos. 
Quod  maximum  nefas  sic  jam  inolevit,  ut 
id  solum  canonicum  credatur  nee  quae  sit 
ecdesiastica  regula  sciatnr  aut  attendatur. 
We  here  then  recognize  already  the  princi- 
ple, for  which  Hudebrand  afterwards  so 
stoutly  contended,  that  the  lay  investiture 
must  be  done  awa^  with  as  a  thing  utterly 
impioufl.     Et  qudem  memini— ne  Bays 


next — me  vidisse  a  saecularibas  prindpi- 
bus  aliquos  pastonilibas  baculis  et  anniuii 
investiri  de  episcopatibus  et  abbatiis  metro* 
politanosque  eorum  et  primates,  qQamTis 
praesentcs  essent,  nee  inde  requisites  nee 
aliquid  contra. hiscere  ausos. 

'  Quoniam  si  in  mea  sententia  permane* 
rem,  ad  altare  ecclesiae  meae  cantare  do8- 
sem,  de  rebus  vero  et  horainibus  nuDun 
potestatem  haberem.  Vid.  Hincmar.  Opp. 
T.  11.  f  697. 

■  See  e.  g.  Hincmar  in  the  above  dm 
letter  concerning  the  arrogated  election  of* 
bishop, — addressed  to  king  Lewis  IIL:  Bes 
ct  fa<niltates  ecclesiasticae  oblationes  appel- 
lantnr,  quia  domino  offeruntur,  T.n.f.l91« 
and  in  his  letter  to  king  Lewis  of  Gennaayi 
Hincmar,  Opp.  T.  II.  f  140.  says  he:  Ec- 
clesiae nobis  a  Deo  commissae  non  tajia 
sunt  beneficia  et  hi\jusmodi  re^  propne- 
tas,  ut  pro  Kbitu  suo  inconsulte  illas  posset 
dare  yel  tollere,  quoniam  omnia,  quae  ec-^ 
desiae  sunt,  Dec^consecrata  sunt,  unde  qm 
ecclesiae  aliquid  fraudatnr  ant  toUit,  sacn- 
legium  facere  nosdtnr.  . 

^  Vid.  ffincmar.  L  c  £140:  Btnoaii* 
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Midway  between  the  two  parties  thus  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  of  which  the  one  defended  the  interest  of  the  secidar  sovereign ; 
the  other,  that  of  the  hierarchy,  both  in  a  onesided  manner,  sprung  up 
still  a  third  and  moderate  party  of  a  conciliating  tendency,  consisting 
of  such  pious  bishops  as  clearly  distinguished  and  separated  spiritual 
things  from  secular,  in  reference  to  the  latter  acknowledging  and  en- 
deavoring faithfully  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  ruling  powers, 
while  they  aimed  on  the  other  hand  to  fulfil  their  spiritual  callmg  in  a 
manner  so  much  the  more  independent,  and  free  from  all  disturbing 
influences  —  men  whose  principle  it  was  to  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament  concerning  obedience  to  magistrates  —  to 
give  to  God  the  things  that  are  Ck)d's,  and  to  Gassar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's.^ 

That  right  of  investiture  which  the  monarchs  claimed  in, respect  to 
bishoprics,  was  continually  abused  by  them  more  and  more  ;  either  by 
capriciously  bestowing  them  as  benefices  on  their  favorites,  or  in 
making  them  a  matter  of  traffic  and  sale.  Among  the  political  disturb- 
ances of  the  tenth  century,  and  among  the  detestable  scenes  of  con- 
fiidon  and  disorder  which  at  that  time  proceeded  from  the  v^ry  seat 
of  the  popes,  the  abuse  of  simony  went  on  with  gigantic  strides,  as  has 
already  been  made  sufficiently  manifest  by  what  we  have  remarked  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy.  Already,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
eleventh  century,  before  tiie  papacy  had  become  stained  anew  in  so 
disgraceful  a  manner,  the  venerable  abbot  William  of  Dijon  wrote  a 
very  bold  letter  to  pope  John  XVIII,  calling  upon  him  in  the  most 
decided  and  emphatic  language  to  repress  the  plague  of  simony  which 
was  now  spreading  on  all  sides.  ^'  They  who  should  be  styled  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world,  ought  at  least  to  have  pity  on 
Christendom.  Enough,  that  Christ  has  been  once  sold  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  How  oflFensive  must  the  water  of  the  fountam-head 
become  at  the  extremes,  if  the  .brooks  near  by  it  are  so  foul !  The 
pastors  and  the  priests,  yea  all  should  remember  the  judge  who  with 
tiie  axe  in  his  hand  stands  before  ihe  door."  ^ 

It  was  attempted  to  palliate  this  simony  by  resorting  to  the  distinc- 
tion already  mentioned  between  matters  spiritual  and  secular.     The 

oopi  Domino  consecrati  non  snixins  hajos  derat,  qaoniam  quidem  licet  esse  genere  ei 

modi  homines  saecalares,  at  in  vassalatico  sangnine  nulli  mortalium  inferior,  licet  pos- 

debeamos  nos  cuilibe^  commendare  aut  ja-  set,  non  debere  resistere  potestati,  dicente 

rationis  sacramentum,  quod  nos  evangeUca  domino  ac  jabente,  reddere  qnae  sunt  Css- 

et   apostolioa  aactoritaa  retat,  deb^unns  saris  Caesan,  videlicet  Csesari  tribntum,  vec- 

qaoqno  modo  facere;  manns  enim  chris-  tigal,censum,  Deo  antempietatis  opera,  or»- 

mate  sancto  pemncta,  quae  de  pane  et  vino  tionum  munera,  eleemosynarum  frnctom. 

•qua  mixto  per  orationem  et  crucis  signnm  He  deemed  it  better  sua  quam  se  pessun- 

eonficit  corporis  Christi  et  sanguinis  sacra-  dare,  terrena  distrahere  quam  spiritualia. 

Bientom,  abominabile  est,  quicquid  ante  or-  See  Labbe  Nova  Bibliotheca  manuscripto- 

diaationem  fecerit,  nt  post  ordinationem  mm,  T.  I.  f.  67S.    This  also  was  the  prin- 

episeopatus  saeculare  tangat  alio  modo  sa-  ciple  of  Bemhard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim, 

CEamentum.  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centoxy. 

^  Among  such  belonged  Adalbero,  bishop  Vid.  Mabulon  Acta  Sanct  O.  B.  P.  I^  th» 

of  Metz,  who  administered  this  office  from  account  of  his  life,  4  37,  f.  223. 
A.  P.  984  to  A.  D.  1005.    Of  him,  an        *  See  the  Life  of  abbot  Wilhelm,  (19. 

•M^Bjmoas.  biographer,  his  contemponuyt  1  Januar.  or  Mabillon  Acta  Sanck  Q.  B» 

•igfi:  Noverat  et  8iq[>ienti  ingenio  praeri-  ToL  YL  P.  L  £  SSO. 
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money,  it  was  said,  is  ffven  only  for  the  property,  not  for  the  spiritual 
oflSce.  The  consecration  to  the  spiritual  office  is  bestowed  for  nothing.^ 
The  bishops  followed  the  example  of  the  princes,  when  after  having 
obtained  their  own  plapes  by  simony,  they  sought  to  indemnify  tfaem- 
selved  for  what  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  by  sales  of  benefices 
which  they  made  themselves.^  This  abuse  had  for  its  natural  conse- 
quence, that  the  most  incompetent  and  the  most  unworthy  men  might 
aspire  and  could  attain  to  e^nscopal  and  other  spiritual  offices,  and  in 
the  churches  the  most  enormous  depredations  were  committed.^ 

Among  the  state  burdens,  from  which  the  churches  were  not  ex- 
empted, belonged  the  obligation  of  tiie  bishops  and  abbots  to  furnish 
iheir  respective  contributions  to  the  general  Heerban,  or  fine  for  the 
army.  Ture,  the  clergy  were,  in  the  preceding  period,  declared  ex- 
empt from  the  obligation  to  do  military  service  m  person,  and  they 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  war  by  the  laws  of  the  church  ;*  but  ow- 
ing to  the  twofold  spiritual  and  secular  vocation  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
the  wars  and  desolating  incursions  of  barbarians  in  those  agitated  times 
which  followed  the  Carolingian  period,  it  came  about,  that  these  ancient 
and  ever  and  anon  freshly  inculcated  laws  were  often  vicdated,  while 
the  violation  of  them  failed  to  attract  notice.  In  the  ninth  and  tentli 
centuries,  when  Germany  and  France  were  given  up  to  the  devastar 
tions  of  pagan  tribes,  the  Slavonians,  Normans,  and  Hungarians,  even 
those  pious  bishops,  who  would  ^adly  have  lived  exclusively  devoted 
to  their  spiritual  vocation  as  pastors,  were  moved  by  concem  for  their 
eommunities,  to  direct  the  measures  for  defence,  and  by  their  per- 


'  The  famous  abbot,  Abbo  of  Fleary,  in 
the  tenth  ccntaiy,  toid  on  the  contrary: 
Hajns  modi  emtorea  qnitedam  vehit  teliis 
waaeanim  texunt^  qnibna  se  defendant, 
qnod  non  benedictionem,  8ed  res  ecclesioe 
possessuri  cm  ant.  Cains  vero  posscssio  est 
«ccle8ia,  nisi  solias  Dei  1  See  Aimoin's 
Life  of  Abbo,  MabUIon  Acta  Sanct  O.  B. 
sacr.  VI  P.  I.  f.  45.  Thus  we  find  this  spe- 
cies of  traffic  prevailing  in  the  tenth  centu- 
ry ;  and  it  extended  into  the  elerenth :  for 
in  the  measures  proposed  for  the  reform  of 
the  church  under  Henry  III,  it  was  neces- 
9taj  to  combat  in  particular  this  pretext  in 
derence  of  simony.  See  Damiani  Epp.  1. 13 : 
KonnulU  derioorum  Titam  per  exterioris 
habitus  speciem  mentientes  hoc  pertinaciter 
dogmatizant,  non  ad  simoniacam  haeresin 
pertinere,  si  qnis  episcopatnm  a  re^  vel 
qnolibetmundi  principeperinterventionem 
eoCmptionis  acquirat,  si  tantum  modo  con- 
cecrationem  gratis  accipiat:  and  Cardinal 
Humbert  compares  those  who  supposed 
Ihey  could  jusdfy  thetr  simony  in  this  way 
withtfaePharisees.MattSStie.  Acsiprse- 
^ostero  yestigio  callem  Pharisaeorum  te- 
sentes,  astruere  contendant  solum  sancti- 
ficatdxem  honorati  debere,  sanctiflcata  an- 
ttm  nihil  esse.  S«e  his  Work  Adversus 
Simoniaoos,  l.nLc.1. 

'  That  aealoos  laborar  for  the  interesto 


of  the  church,  archbishop  Gerhard  of  Arxms 
and  Cambray,  wrote  to  bishop  Adalbero-cf 
Laon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  een* 
tury,  in  reference  to  tUs :  Nihil  defatnruxh 
arbitramur,  si  hujusmodi  usus  increverit,  at 
non  sedes  ecclesiae  venales  existant,  el  sum- 
ma  sacerdoti  mercaturae  compendiis  Tenun- 
detur  sicque  pecuniosns  quisque  ad  ctalmea 
pastoralis  rcgiminis  aspiret 

'  Humbert  describes  (in  I.  IL  c.  35)  the 
ruin  of  the  churches  which  proceeded  finom 
the  bishops  and  abbots  seeking  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  what  they  had  paid  or  pro- 
mised for  their  benefices,  at  the  expense  of 
the  churches.  He  says  that  many  diarefaee 
and  monasteries,  especially  in  Italy,  were  id 
this  way  plundered  and  desolated. 

*  Yet  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres, 
a  man  of  piety  and  a  zeialous  nramoter  o# 
learning,  had  not  only  to  complain  that  bis 
monastery  was  impoyerished  by  contrihu- 
tions  levied  for  military  service,  but  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  aU  to  obtain  tpom 
king  Charles  the  Bald  exemption  from  per- 
sonal service.  He  says  of  this  menareh,  te 
allusion  to  this  circumstance,  (ep.  18) :  Ul 
qnoniam  studia  mea  non  magnifiidt,  yel  dlg^ 
netur  considerare  propositum  et  alia  nJm 
hijungere,  quae  ab  illo  pemtns  dob  abhor^ 
leaat 
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aonal  influence,  which  was  most  efficient,  to  stimulate  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  combatants.  Thus  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tory,  when  the  Hungarians,  after  having  committed  enormous  depre- 
dations in  a  wide  circle  of  country,  threatened  the  city  of  Cambray,  the 
bishop  Fulbert  not  only  provided  for  the  fortification  of  the  town,  but 
appeared  himself  on  the  bulwarks,  running  fix)m  place  to  place,  and 
exhorting  his  soldiers  to  fight  manfully,  for  God  would  give  them 
the  victory  over  the  heathen  foreigners.'  So,  when  in  the  year  965, 
the  Hungarians  deluged  Bavaria,  and  threatened  the  unfortified  town 
of  Augsburg,  Ulric  bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  cheerfully  sacrificed  him,- 
self  for  the  good  of  his  community,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  his 
priestly  robes,  without  shield  or  buckler,  and  amid  flights  of  javelins 
and  stones,  hurled  into  the  city,  directed  the  defence  of  it  at  the  first 
pressure  of  danger,  and  then  after  the  termination  of  the  first  engage- 
ment, gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  until  night-fall,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  the  night,  a  few  hours  for  repose  excepted,  in  prayer. 
Then  after  matins,  he  distributed  the  holy  supper  to  the  combatants/ 
who  were  about  to  return  to  the  fight,  exhorting  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  Lord,  who  would  be  with  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear, 
even  in  &e  shadow  of  death.*  So  Bemward,  bishop  of  HUdesheim  in 
the  begmnmg  of  the  eleventh  century,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
people  committed  to  his  guidance  against  the  incursions  of  the  Nor- 
mans.^ Yet  even  where  such  extremities  were  not  urging,  it  was 
reckoned  by  many  as  part  of  the  duty  of  giving  to  Csesar  tibe  tilings 
that  are  GaBsar's,  that  they  should  personally  lead  their  troops  to  the 
Heerban,^  while  others  endeavored  to  imite  both  together,  giving  to 
God  what  is  God's,  and  to  Caesar  what  is  Caesar's,  in  such  way,  as 
that  they  might  contribute  to  the  war  in  aU  that  duty  required,  without 
doing  military  service  in  person.^  And  many  influential  voices  spoke  also 
decidedly  against  uniting  the  spiritual  vocation  with  the  secular  sword. 
Thus  Radbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  in  the  tenth  century,  declared  to 
his  prince,  "  We  are  bound  indeed  to  obey  ma^trates,  but  it  becomes 
not  a  bishop  to  intermeddle  in  secular  concerns.  Their  only  business  is 
to  contend  with  spiritual  weapons  for  the  weal  of  the  king  and  of  the 
people,  and  with  persevering  prayer  to  seek  for  the  conquest  of  souls.^ 
We  have  already  Remarked  on  a  former  page,  how  energeticaUy,  not 
sparing  even  a  pope,  a  Damiani  protested  against  this  unspiritual  be- 
havipr.  He  speaks  in  the  letter  referred  to,^  very  strongly  against  those 
bishops  who,  when  the  possessions  of  theur  own  church  were  attacked, 
forthwith  appealed  to  the  force  of  arms  in  their  defence,  and  perhaps 
retaliated  the  wrong  they  had  suffered,  with  another  still  greater. 
"  With  what  face,"  says  he,  "can  the  priest,  as  his  duty  requires, 

^  See  the  Chroniqne  d' Arras  et  de  Cam-  ^  Like  the  above  mentioned  Bemward, 

bray  par   Balderic.    ed.  Paris,  1834.  1. 1.  1.  c.  f.  223. 

pa^.  114.'  *  Like  the  aboye  mentioned  bishop  Adal- 

■  Life  of  bishop  Ulrich  m  Mabillon  1.  c.  hero  of  Metz.  Labbe  Bibliotheca  Ms.  T.  L 

Saec.  V.  f  440.  §  42.  or  in  the  Actis  S.  f.  678. 

Holland.  IV.  Jul.  •  See  his  Life.    Mabillon,  1.  c.  SaecT. 

»  See  his  Life,  Mabillon  1.  c.  Saec  VI.  f.  30. 

P.  L  f.  206.  »  lib.  IV.  ep.  9.  f.  56.  T.  X 
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undertake  to  reconcUe  contending  parties  with  each  other,  while  he 
himself  strives  to  recompense  ev5l  with  evil  ?  Among  all  tiie  jewel 
virtues,  which  our  Saviour  brought  from  heaven,  there  were  two, 
which  shone  with  Ihe  greatest  brilliancy,  which  he  first  ediibited  in  his 
own  life,  and  then  taught  his  people  to  exhibit  in  theirs,  love  and  pa- 
tience. It  was  love  that  fboved  the-  Son  of  God  to  come  down  firom 
heaven ;  by  patience  he  overcame  the  devil.  Armed  with  these  vir- 
tues, the  apostles  hpd  founded  the  church,  and  its  defenders,  the  mar- 
tjrrs,  had  triumphantly  endured  many  kinds  of  death.  If  then  it  is 
nowhere  allowed  to  grasp  the  sword  for  the  faith  in  which  the  universal 
church  lives,  how  should  this  be  permitted  for  the  temporal  and  perishable 
goods  of  the  church  ?  "  Following  out  these  principles,  he  declared, 
3iat  in  like  manner  there  was  no  authority  for  resortlag  to  force  against 
idolaters  and  heretics,  and  that  the  pious  should  prefer  rather  to  be 
dain  by  them,  than  to  be  compelled  to  this.^  He  cites  an  example  to 
show  how  much  more  could  be  eflFected  in  these  times  when  religious 
impressions  were  strong,  by  such  means,  than  by  violence.  A  French 
abbot,  with  whom  a  more  powerful  man  had  a  dispute*  about  some  pro- 
perty, having  been  attacked  by  the  latter  with  force  of  arms,  forbade 
his  subjects  to  seize  their  wej^pons  in  his  defence.  With  a  band  of  un- 
armed monks,  dressed  in  monkish  habits,  and  marching  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross,  he  went  out  to  meet  the  armed  force.  But  the  knight 
and  his  followers  were  seized  with  such  awe  at  this  spectacle,  that  thej 
dismounted  from  their  horses,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and  sued  for 
pardon.9  After  the  same  manner  with  Damiani  spoke  another  eminent 
bishop  of  the  eleventh  century,  Fulbert,  of  Ghartres,  against  bishops 
who  had  recourse  to  the*  sword.  He  would  not  allow  such  persons  to 
be  called  bishops ;  for  this  would  be  a  desecration  of  that  venerable 
name.3  They  should  follow — he  said  —  the  exaibple  of  Christ,  and 
conquer  thdr  enemies  only  by  patience  and  meelmess.  Nor  would 
he  allow  any  weight  whatever  to  the  authority  of  any  person,  however 
exalted  in  rank  or  influence,  which  was  brought  against  him  in  justifi- 
cation of  this  abuse ;  appealing  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that  not  even 
an  angel  fi^^m  heaven  could  preach  any  other  gospel. 

We  noticed  in  the  prece(mig  period  the  influence  which  the  church 
gradually  acquired  over  the  administration  of  justice,  as  opposed  to 
arbitrary  will  and  violence.  To  this  point  belongs  the  spiritual  jtldicar 
ture  of  the  pope  and  of  the  bishops,  which  was  indeed  recognized  even 
by  the  laity,  and  which  could  punish  many  species  of  immorality  that 
eould  not  be  reached  by  any  other  judicial  power.  Already  was  the 
principle  established  in  theory,  that  persons  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  were  rendered  incompetent  also  for  all  civil 

'  Sancti  viri,  qanm  praeralent,  haeretioos  corruption  of  the  cleiigy,  complains  of  tii6 

idoloramque  caltores  neqnaonam  perim-  employment  of  the  dergjr  in  military  ser- 

nnt;  sed  potius  ab  eis  pro  nde  cathoUca  vicej^ferro  contra  nostn  ordinis  regnlam. 

pgerimi  non  refugiunt    Qaomodo  ergo  pro  dimicamns.*' 

remm  viliam    detrimento  fideli»  ifidelem  '  Sano  neqnaqnam  aadeo^illos  episcopoa 

eladiis  impetat,  qnem  secum  ntique  re-  nominare,  ne  religioso  nomini  injariam  ia- 

ddtaptum  Christ!  sangaine  non- ignorat  ?  clam.    Vid.  Martene  et.Durand  Thesaar. 

'  Alflo  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Alexander  noT.  anecdotor.  T.  L  f.  IdO. 
n.  (L  L  ep.  15.)  Damiani,  speaking  of  the 
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offices  and  occupatioiis.  From  the  church  proceeded  the  first  attempts 
to  place  a  check,  at  least  for  the  moment,  on  the  general  right  of  pri- 
yate  war,  and  to  introduce  cessations  of  hostilities  for  certain  perioids. 
Thus  in  France,  when  after  several  years  of  severe  famine,  the  people 
were  delivered  from  great  suffi^ring  and  distress  by  an  unlocked  for 
year  of  plenty,  and  the  public  mind  was  thereby  disposed  to  gratitude 
to  Ood,  and  susceptible  to  feelings  of  contrition,  the  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, in  tiie  year  i032,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  at  sev- 
enl  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  to  exhort  the  people  to  peace.^  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  procured  a  ready  admission  for  their  counsels 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  with  hands  outstretched  to  heaven, 
all  ranks  and  classes  exclaimed,  ^^  Peace,  Peace."  The  bishops. re- 
quired that  the  weapons  of  war  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  injuries 
mutually  forgiven.  Every  Friday,  the  people  should  restrict  them- 
selves, to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water ;  on  Saturday,  they  should  abstain 
from  flesh  and  from  all  food  in  which  there  was  fat ;  and  in  undertaking 
this,  all  should  Und  themselves  imder  oath,  and  in  recompense  (or  it 
all  should  be  freed  from  every  other  species  of  church  penance.  But 
whoever  refused  to  bind  himself  in  this  way,  should  be  excluded  fix)m 
the  communion  of  the  church,  should  be  debarred  from  the  sacraments 
in  the  article  of  death,  and  refused  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.  These  measures  were  opposed  by  Gerhard,  bishop  of  Arras 
and  Cambray,  who  maintained  that  the  bishops  had  no  right  to  bind 
such  burdens  on  the  people,  and  no  authority  to  prescribe  as  Taw 
what  the  gospel  left  to  the  free  choice  of  aE.  Owing  to  the  diversity 
of  the  physical  powers  of  endurance,  as  well  as  of  moral  condition,  it 
was  impossible  to  impose  the  same  kind  of  fasting  on  all,  nor  could 
&is  one  species  of  penance  be  sufficient  for  all.  These  repre- 
sentations of  Gerhard  made,  it  is  true,  no  sort  of  impression ;  nor  did 
that  purposed  universal  peace  really  go  into  effect ;  for  this  high  ex- 
dtement  of  feeling  passed  away  quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  did  not  know  how  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  crisis  so  as'  to  derive  enduring  effects  from  this 
awakening.  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked  lives  of  many  bishops,  who 
obtained  their  places  by  simony,  had  the  opposite  influence.*  Ten 
years  later,  however,  the  requisitions  were  let  down  at  several  French 
synods,  and  men  were  content  to  settle  the  matter  thus :  that  in  re- 
membrance of  the  time  of  preparation  for  Christ's  passion  to  the  re- 
surrection, that  is  from  Thursday  evening  till  Monday  monung,  no 
persoii  should  be  arraigned  before  a  tribunal,  and  no  person  use  violence 
towards  another.  These  intervals  of  peace  were  styled  treugae  or 
treviae  Dei  (the  truces  of  God) ;  and  it  was  the  church  which  or- 
dained them,  and  saw  that  they  were  sacredly  observed.^ 

'  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Bald-  deal  may  he  referred  to  the  strong  excite- 

ridi  (c.  47.)  one  of  the  bishops  resorted  to  ment  which  then  prevailed.    See  GHaber 

a  *"  pions  fraud  "  pretending  he  had  received  Rndolph  Histor.  sni  temporis,  1.  IV.  c.  V. 

A  letter  from  heaven,  which  contained  an  *  See  the  complaints  of  Qlaber  Budolpb, 

invitataon  to  peace  on  earth.  Similar  frauds  L  c. 

may  have  contributed   to  the  wonderful  *  See  the  Chronicle  of  Qlaber  Kudolph, 

works  performed,  as  the  story  went,  before  1.  &,  and  Harduin*8  CondL  T.  YL  P.  L  f. 

Ihe  assembly  of  bishops,  though  a  good  919 
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2.    Internal  Organization  op  the  Church, 

The  church  in  its  internal  orgamzation  presents  to  view  Hie  same 
causes  of  corruption,  in  the  mixing  in  of  the  secular  with  spiiitual 
matters,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  in  what  has  gone  be- 
fore ;  and  we  perceive  that  the  great  mass  of  abuses  of  the  grossest 
description  would  of  necessity  call  forth  the  eflFort  after  a  radical  re- 
formation, unless  the  church  had  become  thoroughly  secularized,  and 
deprived  of  all  power  of  healthy  action.  Undoubtedly,  pious  bishops 
might  avail  themselves  of  their  two-fold  character,  as  spiritual  shep- 
herds, and  as  political  orders  agd  secular  lords,  to  introduce  many  im- 
provements in  the  relations  of  civil  society,  to  operate  in  mamfcdd 
ways  for  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people,*  and  for  the  promotion 
of  trades,  arts  and  sciences ;  and  many  pious  aud  active  men,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a  Bemward,8  and  a  Godehard  3  of  Hildesheim,  an  Ulric  of  Aug»- 
purg,  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  such  labors  for  the  good 
of  Germany.     But  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  pious  bishops  from 


^  *  Fulbert  of  Chartres  demands  of  the 
bishops,  in  the  above  cited  letter:  '*  Pascant 
pauperes  eccle^iae,  causa  vidoarum  et  pu- 
pillonim  ingrcdiatur  ad  eos,  vestiant  nudos, 
et  cactera  paternitatis  oflicia  filiis  8uis  im- 
pendant."  And  pious  bishops  of  these  times 
responded  to  this  demand  by  true  works  of 
holv  love.  It  is  related  of  Radbod,  bishop 
of  Tiicrs,  that  he  renounced  all  the  pomp 
of  the  episcopal  office,  so  as  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  devote  his  whole  income  to  the 
support  of  the  poor  and  sick.  It  was  his 
daily  task  to  visit  the  sick  and  provide  for 
the  indigent.  See  his  Life  Mabillon  Acta 
Sanctor.  O.  B.  T.  V.  f.  28.  When  Ethel- 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had  in  a  time 
of  great  scarcity  exhausted  his  whole  treas- 
ury, to  alleviate  the  distress,  he,  in  order  to 
give  further  assistance,  converted  all  the 
ornaments  and  silver  vessels  of  the  church 
into  money,  saying  he  could  not  endure  it 
that  dead  metal  should  remain  unconsumed 
while  men  created  after  God's  image,  and 
redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
were  dying  with  hunger.  He  purchased  up 
provisions,  and  supported  a  very  large  body 
of  poor  people,  who  from  every  Quarter 
took  refuge  with  him.  He  rescuea  from 
starvation  those  whom  he  found  lying  half 
dead  in  the  public  highways,  and  he  daily 
distributed  means  of  subsistence  to  all,  as 
long  as  this  time  of  distress  lasted.  Ma- 
billon, 1.  c.  f.  617.  The  same  prelate  took 
great  pains  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  the  youth ;  he  taught  the  young  men  to 
translate  Latin  books  into  English,  he  in- 
structed them  in  music  and  metre, -scatter- 
ing among  them  as  he  taught  friendly  and 


wholesome  words  of  advice.  Priests,  ab- 
bots, and  bishops  were  among  his  scbolan. 
Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz,  concerning  whom 
we  have  spoken  already,  displayed  a  Chris- 
tian love  Uiat  overcame  all  feefings  of  dis- 
gust, when  that  terrible  pestilence  of  tlio 
middle  ages,  the  St  Anthony's  fire  (ignis 
sacer  or  St  Antonii),  made  such  ravages. 
Manibus  pedibusque  ardentes,  hie  perdito 
uno,  hie  utroque  truncatns  pede,  hie  medio 
adustus,  aliquis  tunc  primum  aduri  incipi- 
ens  undecunque  confluebant;  every  day  ne 
devoted  himself  personally  to  cightror  a 
hundred  of  these  sick  persons.  See  l^abbe 
Bibliotheca  nov.  Ms.  T.  I.  f.  673. 

•  The  daily  employments  of  bishop 
Bemward,  of  Hildesheim,  till  noon,  are 
thus  described  by  priest  Tangmar,  his 
teacher,  who  wrote  his  Life :  "  After  having 
celebrated  mass,  he  first  examined  the  snits 
and  difficulties  which  were  brought  before 
him;  then  he  attended  to  the  settling  of 
accounts  with  his  clergy,  whom  he  had  com- 
missioned to  distribute  alms  and  to  look 
after  the  poor ;  then  went  round  the  work- 
shops, and  inspected  all  the  labors,  in  order 
to  encourage  industir.  He  himself  had 
learned  something  of*^  the  useful  arts  and 
occupations,  and  he  endeavored  to  promote 
them  with  great  zeal  within  his  own  diocese. 
He  constantly  took  with  him  maoj 
sprightly  young  men,  whom  he  stimalated 
on  the  spot  to  imitate  even-thing  which  he 
saw  beautiful  and  new  in  the  arts.  See  Ma- 
baion  Act  Sanct  O.  B.  T.  VI.  P.  I.  f.  205, 
or  in  Leibnitz  Script  rerum  Brunsvic  T.  I. 

'Bishop  Godehard,  Bemward^s  snoces- 
flor,  prosecuted  these  labors.    As  there  was 
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this  union  were  also  accompanied  by  great  evils.  Many  entirely  for- 
got in  the  secular,  the  spiritual  character.  In  candidates  for  the 
episcopal  office,  men  looked  rather  at  the  fact  whether  the  person  was 
of  noble  descent,  whether  he  had  powerful  connections  and  a  talent 
for  worldly  business,  than  whether  he  was  possessed  of  -the  true  spir- 
itual qualifications.  And  the  external  advantages  connected  with 
these  offices,  made  them  coveted  the  more  by  such  as  were  aiming 
only  after  power  andgiun ;  and  thus  the  ancient  laws  of  the  church 
respecting  the  qualifications  requisite  for  such  offices,  and  respecting 
the  canonical  age,  fell  more  and  more  into  desuetude,  so  that  even 
children  could  be  promoted  to  episcopal  posts,  in  whose  ksse  the  cus- 
tomary forms  for  the  installation  of  a  bishop  according  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  could  only  be  gone  through  with  in  mummery,  as  that 
sealous  advocate  for  the  reformation  of  the  church,  Atto,  bishop  of 
Vercelli,  bitterly  complains.^ 

As  with  the  bishoprics,  so  was  it  also  with  the  other  subordinate 
offices  of  the  church,  which  allured  men  by  the  revenues  and  honors 
attached  to  them  ;  and  the  well-disposed  bishops  must  have  felt  them- 
selves embarrassed,  when  they  could  find  among  their  clergy  no 
men  actuated  by  a  like  spirit  with  their  own,  no  willing  and  competent 
org^. 

We  saw  springing  up  in  the  preceding  period  an  attempt  at  a 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  which,  for  a  beginning,  had  sahitary  efiects, 
viz.  the  canonical  constitution  of  the  clergy.  But  the  best  laws  and 
forms  could  avail  nothing,  without  the  true  animating  spirit ;  and 
the  thing  turned  by  degrees  into  a  mere  show.  Nobles,  attracted 
by  the  property  and  income  of  the  canonicates,  intruded  into  them ; 
the  ancient  rule  was  every  day  less  observed,  and  one  body  after 
another  fell  back  into  the  ancient  forms  of  the  society.  Finally 
nothing  was  left  but  community  of  residence.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  their  coUe^al  imion  only  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  themselves  more  independent  in  the 
administration  of  the .  church  funds,  and  of  withdrawing  themselves 
entirely  from  the  bishop's  oversight.  They  tolerated  none  but  the 
nobly  bom  in  their  midst ;  and  if  a  bishop,  who  would  reduce  them  to 
order,,  was  not  a  man  of  particular  descent,  they  thought  themselves 
the  more  entitled  to  despise  him.^    Those  nobles,  who  had  managed 

a  marshy  district  of  coantry  near  the  city,  bitterh'  of  the  fact,  that  as  a  boy  was  chosen 

the  scene  of  many  ghost  stories^  and  a  ter-  pope  (Benedict  IX.)  so  too  there  were  bish- 

nr  to  the  populace,  he  founded  on  the  spot  ops  in  the  age  of  boyhood.    Hist.  IV.  c.  Y. 

a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  *  Thus  the  clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied 

a  hospital  for  the  poor,  and  so  pat.  an  end  with  the  zeal  for  reform  manifested  by 

to  the  fear  of  ghdits  and  to  superstition.  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona,  inferred- from 

See  the  account  of  his  life  at  the  IV.  May,  the  circumstance  that  ho  made  no  great 

c.  IV.  parade,  that  he  surely  must  have  been  of 

*  See  his  tract  De  pressuris  ecclesiasticis.  Ipw  origin ;  and  they  reproached  him  with 

Vid.  D'Achery  Spicilegia,   T.  I.  f.  423 :  this.    Katherius  represents  them  as  saying 

Quidam  autem  adco  mente  et  corpore  ob-  of  him :  Forsitan  m  patria  sua  fuerat  ba- 

ooecancur,  ut  ipsos  etiam  parvnlos  ad  pas-  cularis  (a  magistrate's  servant)  j  ideo  illi 

tonlem  promovere  curam  non  dubitenti  tarn  honor  omnis  est  vilis,  filius  carpenta- 

qaos  nee  mente  nee  corpore  idoneos  esse  rii,ideotamgnaras  tamque  voluntanus  est 

conatet    And  Glaber  Rudolph  complaina  baailicas  straendi  vel  restraendi    See  his 

yoin  m.  85 
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to  procure  for  themselves  the  first  places,  distributed  among  tliem- 
selves  an  the  revenues ;  and  often  for  the  clergy  of  lover  grade,  eiii> 
cated  in  the  schools,  so  as  not  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  ih<ar  pre> 
decessors  in  ignorance,  nothing  was  left  but  the  reversion.  Men 
appealed  to  usage  in  defence  of  thia  abuse.^  Those  often  enriched 
themselves  the  most,  who  cared  Uttle  or  nothing  for  the  service  o£  the 
church,  to  the  injury  of  those  who  labored  hardest,  but  who  re- 
ceived little  or  nothing  at  all  from  the  revenues,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  the  expectancy  .9 

K  people  taken  from  the  then  rude  order  of  knights,  men  who 
sought  in  the  revenues  of  the  church  only  the  means  of  comfortable 
or  luxurious  hving,  could  acquire  church. benefices  without  any  farther 
preparation,  it  may  be  readily  inferred  what  iterance  and  radenea 
must  have  prevailed  among  the  clergy.  A  Ratherius  must  eih(^ 
his  clergy  not  to  frequent  the  public  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  drink- 
ing, not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  appear  with  the  marks  of  intoxicaticm  at 
the  aJtar,  not  to  keep  dogs  and  falcons  for  the  chase,  not  to  wear  wea- 
pons, not  to  come  to  the  altar  with  side^words  and  in  spurs.  To  be 
sure  Satherius  labored  in  a  country  where  the  corruption  of  the  church 
had  reached  its  highest  pitch.^ 

The  influence  of  a  secular  family  interest  could  not  be  prevented 
from  insinuating  itself,  in  the  appomtments  to  church  office,  by  the 
laws  of  celibacy  ;  for  as  Boniface  had  already  met  with  much  resist" 
ance  in  introducing  these  laws,  so  the  disregard  to  them  became 
continually  more  common.'*  Ratherius  found  it  to  be  a  custom  for  the 
clergymen  to  hve  in  wedlock,  and  to  leave  their  property  to  their 
children  ;  in  which  way  property  of  the  church,  wrongfully  inherited, 
became  private  property.  He  found  it  customary  for  the  sons  of 
clergymen  to  become  clergymen  again,  for  children  from  the  fannfies 
of  clergymen  to  marry  into  them  again ;  so  that  he  must  entreat 

qnalitatis  coniectnra  opera  ed.     Ballerin.        •  Ratherius  says :  Qui  mftjus  Deo  in  ec- 

h  376,  or  IXAckfiry  Spicilegia  T.  I.  f.  clesia  exhibent'servitinm,  aat  nihil  aat 

358.  modicum  accipiant,   qui   paene  nM  de 

*  The  bishop  Ratherias,  who  failed  in  famulitio  unquam  act! tan t  domini,  locn- 

aU  llSs  attempts  to  have  the  income  of  the  pletes  de  rebus  ecclesiasticis  fiant 
church  benefices  divided  more  equally,  and        '  Vid.  Rather,  synodica.  ad  presbytajn, 

in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  f.  377  an4  378.    D'Achery  1.  c.    In  order 

of  the  church,  among  the  haughty  and  in-  to  accustom  his  clerejr  to  do  withont  me 

tractable    clergy    who    were    combined  common   game   of   dice,  the  archbishop 

against  him,  sap  on  this  subject :  Quod  Wibold  of  Cambray  invented  for  his  dio- 

gencraliter  omnibus  est  Clericis  delegatum,  cese   an    ingenious    game  of  dice,^"* 

ita  inaequaUter  et  per  massaritias  (by  the  stones  named  after  the  Christian  ^^ 

single  estates  apportioned   as    benefices)  clericis  aleae  amatoribus  r^ularem  lM«un 

dividere,  ut  quidam  illorum  inde  fiant  ex  artificiose  composnit,  quo  in  scholi*  w  ex- 

pauperrimis  focupletissimi,  quidam  medio-  ercentes  saccul^rem  et  I'urgioaam  -JUfiWi 

criter,  quidam  pacne  nihil  ex  eo  accipiant  refugerent    See  Balderick's  Chronicle  » 

omnino  per  usum  et  consuetudinem  illo-  Cambray,  1. 1,  c.  88.  . 

rum  quos  .  jamdiu  tenet  barathnim ;  i.  e.        *  In  Normandy  the  marriage  of  bi^ 

those  from  whom  this  dissolution  of  the  was,  in  truth,  a  common  thing :  ^^^^ 

canonical  life   had   originally  proceeded,  ac  summi  pontificcs  libere  co^J"?"*A 

whom  he  describes  as  being  in  hell.     See  anna  portantes  ul  laid  erant.    fc>ee  «w 

his  tract  De  discordia  inter  ipsum  et  Cleri-  Life  of  Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  in  "'^A 

COS.    D'Achery  1.  c,  f  364.  opp.  Ballerin.  f.  venth  century.   MabiUon  Acto  S«oct.  U-"* 

487.  Saec  VL  P.  IL  f.  844, 
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ihem,  at  least,  not  to  allow  their  sods  to  become  clergymen  agiun, 
xu>r  ifaeir  dau^ters  to  many  clergymen,  lest  this  criminal,  unspiritual 
mode  of  .life,  should  be  propagated  without  end.^  And  Atto,  bishop 
of  Vercelli,  in  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  complains  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  church  funds  thus  became  afienated  and  dissi- 
pated.9  In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  to  discountenance  the  msi^ 
riage  of  the  clergy,  such  laws  were  passed,  as  that  no  son  of  a  priest, 
deacon,  or  subdeacon,  should  be  ordained  to  the  clerical  office.^  The 
pious  Adalbero  of  Metz  considered  it  unjust,  however,  to  expose  the 
sons  of  the  clergy  to  a  disgrace  not  incurred  by  any  fault  of  their 
own,  as  with  God  there  was  no  respect  of  persons,  and  he  who  feared 
God  and  wrought  righteousness,  waa  accepted  of  him.^ 

The  efforts  directed  aigainst  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy  by 
Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury ,*  by  Ratherius  of  Verona,  and  by 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  in  the  tenth  century,  grew  out  of  the  same  wants, 
and  had  the  same  tendency,  with  the  great  plan  of  reformation  consti- 
tuting the  epoch  of  Hildebrand.  The  effort  to  reclaim  the  clergy  to 
a  mode  of  life  better  becoming  iheir  sacred  vocation,  went  hand  in 
hand' with  the  effort  to  procure  obedience  to  the  laws  of  celibacy.  It 
was  the  struggle  to  support  culture  against  barbarism,  the  dignity  of 
the  priesthood  against  its  desecration ;  and  as  the  requisition  of  celi- 
bacy was  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood,  hence  but  few  could  defend,  with  a  purely  Christian 
interest  and  on  principle,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  tiiough  this 
may  have  been  done,  perhaps,  by  the  Scottish  clergy„  who  had  inher- 
ited from  their  ancestors  a  more  liberal  ^irit,  and  who  were  chal- 
lenged by  the*  opponents  of  the  strict  church  discipline  of  archbishop 
Dunstan,®  to  defend  their  cause  ;  and  though-  it  must  have  been  done 
bj  Ulric,  bishop  of  Augsburg,  in  the  ninth  century,  if  we  may  conr> 
ader  as  genuine  the  letter  to  pope  Nicholas  I,  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
per^n  of  that  name.^    Archbishop  Dunstan,  by  a  firmness  of  will 

*  See  D'Achery  1.  c  f.  371 :  Qaia  probi-  party  opposed  to  the  Hildebrandian  plan 
beri  a  mqlleribtis  niiUo  modo  valetis,  says  of  reform,  a  party,  which,  no  donbt,  took 
he  to  his  clergy.  the  liberty  to  forge  records  against  the  law 

*  Unde  meretrices  omantur,  ecclcsine  of  celibacy,  like  the  above  cited  (p.  388) 
Tastantar,  pauperes  tribalantur.  D^Achery  decrees  of  the  council  of  Tribur ;  and 
1.  c.  f.  439.  most  probably  this  letter  is  to  be  referred 

*  See  the  council  of  Bonrges,  Bituricen-  to  this  last  Hildebrandian  epoch.  In  this 
M  a  1031.  c.  XI.  tract,  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Old 

^  The  abbot^  Adalbero^s  contemporary,  and  New  Testaments  are  arrayed  against 

who  wrote  his  life,  says  in  relation  to  this :  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  arguments  (see 

Episcopi  sui  temporis  aliqui  fa.stu  super-  abovc,p.  383)  were  adduced  by  the  defend- 

biae,  aliqui  simplicitate  cordis  filios  sacer-  ers  of  priestlv  marriage  in  the  age  of  Hil- 

dotnm  ad  sacros  ordines  admittere  dedig-  dcbrand.      The    author    points    to    the 

nabanturi    Labbe,  Bibliothec  Ms.  T.  L  f.  melancholy    consequences    arising    from 

677.  forced  celibacy.    He  by  no  means  abso- 

*  Comp.  respecting  him  the  admirable  lutely  rejects  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 
exposition  in  Lappcnberg^s  History  of  but  is  of  the  opinion,  that  the  pope 
England,  Bd.  I.  p.  400,  etc  should  simply  exhort  to  the  observance  of 

"See  Osbom,  JLife  of  Dunstan,  1. 1,  c.  S.  celibacy,  not  lay  down  a  common  law  for 

^  47,  at  the  19th  of  May.  all.   He  should  leave  it  free  for  each  indivi- 

'  This  tract  (published,  by  Martene  and  dual  to  take  upon  himtelf  the  vow  of  celi- 

Dnrand,  in  the  coUectio  amplissima  T.  L.  bacy  or  not,  as  he  pleased,  and  he  should 

t  449.)  bears  altogether  the  stamp  of  a  have  no>  authority  to  require  the  observ- 
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and  energy  of  character,  before  which  even  the  secular  power  saboQCh 
giyelj  bowed,  was  enabled  to  carrj  his  pomt  in. the  English  chtnch; 
but  bishop  Ratherius,  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  addreaang 
himself  to  the  work  with  less  coolness  and  wisdom,  and  hurried  bj 
his  pious  zeal  .into  the  indulgence  of  passion,  proved  inferior  to  the 
task  of  contending  successfully  with  a  barbarized  clergy.  So  much 
the  more  was  he  reproached  with  his  devotion  to  books,  a  habit  go 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  tastes  and  inclinations  of  such  a  clergf.i 
When  he  was  intending  to  resume  the  oversight  over  the  management 
of  the  church  property,  with  a  view  to  check  the  arbitrary  proceei 
ing9  which  had  come  to  his  notice,  the  clergy,  who  had  no  wish  to 
surrender  their  independence  in  this  respect,  affected  the  utmost  con- 
cem  lest  their  bishop  should  forfeit  something  of  his  dignity.  "It 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  bishop  —  said  ttiey — to  measure  out 
com  and  wine,  and  to  distribute  the  avails  to  the  clergy."  To  this 
Batherius  replied :  ^'  It  is  very  true,  that  the  bishops  might  commit 
such  busmess  to  presbyters  and  deacons,  could  they  find  any  that 
might  be  trusted.  But  when  a  bishop  is  necessitated  to  do  this 
by  his  own  hands,  no  feeling  of  pride  should  deter  him  ;  for  with  such 
a  course  He  is  by  no  means  displeased,  who  said :  '  He  who  would  be 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.'  "^ 

Though  in  Ae  preceding  period  many  laws  had  been  passed  against 
the  abuse  of  tiie  practice  of  absolute  ordinations,3  and  ^against  the 
evils  arising  from  a  vagrant  clergy  (clericos  vagos  et  acephaloa)  who 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  oversight  of  th«  bishops;  yet  in 
the  ninth  century  these  abuses  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and  so  long 
as  simony  prevailed  in  the  church,  neither  could  this  evil  be  repressed. 
An  Agobard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  had  surely  good  cause  to  be  aealons 
for  the  dignity  of  the  spiritual  order  and  calling,  and  to  lament  over 
its  degradation,  when  many  of  the  nobles  procured  the  most  unsuitable 
men,  sometimes  their  own  slaves,  to  be  ordained  as  priests,  and  en^ 
ployed  these,  their  own  bondsmen,  sometimes  mechanically  to  perfonn 
the  rites  of  worship  in  the  chapels  of  their  casties,  sometimes  to  dis- 
charge .  at  the  same  time  the  most  menial  services,  to  feed  their 
hounds,  and  to  wait  upon  their  tables.-*    The  bishops  assembled  at  Pa 

•nee  of  such  a  vow,  except  from  those  nobis  prius  debcrent  persuadcre,  nt  in  con- 

who  had  voluntarily  undertaken  it.    Christ  spectu  ej us,  cujus  nuda  omnia  et  aperta  em 

says :    Qui   potest   capere,  capiat     Isti  conspectui,  erubescamus  peccatores  ew^ 

nescio  unde  instigati  dicnnt :  Qui  non  po-  quam   in   conspectu    hominum  homiaes 

test  capere,  feriatur .  anathemate.     Many  esse. 

suffered  themselves  to  be  misled,  by  the        *i^ey  said  of  him,  as  D'Acheryafw-' 

one-sided   interest   of    their   hierarchical  Solus  si  liceret  tota  die  sederet,  libros  n^ 

standing-ground,  to  say  it  was  better  for  saret  vel  reversaret.  Vid.  qualitatis  conJe^ 

the  clergy  to  maintain  unlawful  connec-  tura  in  D'Achery,  f.  3^9. 
tions,  provided  they  were  unknown  to  the        *  L.  c.  f.  347  beginning.  c^  VaI 

laity,  than  to  confess  before  the  laity  to  a       ■  The  ordinationes  absolutae.    See  vol 

regular   marriage.     Against   such   senti-  HI.  p.  108.  •  -i    •   -t 

ments,  the  interest  of  Christian  morality        *  See  Agobard's  book  De  pnnl^o  « 

here  beautifully  expresses    itself:    Quod  jure  sacerdotii, whxh  book  taking  ww»» 

proiecto  non  dicerent,  si  ex  illo  vel  in  illo  point  of  departure  Jie  then  existing  nown 

essent,  qui  dicit  per  prophetam ;  vae  vobis  of  the  priesthood,  was  opposed  to  ^^^^ 

Pharisaei  qui  omnia  propter  homines  fapi-  gradation  of  it,  c.  XI. :  Foeditas  nostn  ra^, 

ti8.Matth.23:  5.    Praeposteri,  homines,  qui  porifl  onmi  lachrymamm  foote  piorsnM, 
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Tia,i  in  the  year  858,  who  by  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Lewis  came 
together  to  deliberate  on  the  best  melms  for  reforming  the  church,  comr 
plained  that  the  iaultiplication  of  chapels  in  castles  contributed  greatly 
to  the  decline  of  the  parochial  worship  and  to  the  neglect  of  preaching, 
tiie  nobles  being  satisfied  with  the  mechanical  performance  of  mass  by 
their  priests,  and  taking  no  further  concern  in  the  public  worship  of 
God ;'  whence  it  happened,  that  the  parish  churches  were  frequented 
oidy  by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  noble  had  no  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing sermons  calculated  to  recall  their  thoughts  from  the  earthly  con- 
cerns in  which  they  were  absorbed,  and  to  remind  them  of  the  oppres- 
sions sufiered  by  the  poor.^  v.  The  council  of  Pavia  also,  in  the  year 
860,  issued  a  canon  ^  against  those  vagrant  clergy  (clerici  acephali). 
It  was  indeed  a  praiseworthy  thing — the  council  declared  —  that  the 
laity  should  be  desirous  of  having  the  mass  celebrated  continudUy  in 
their  houses ;  but  they  should  employ  for  this  purpose  none  but  eccle- 
siastics duly  approved  by  the  bishops.^  The  people  were  warned 
agidnst  ecclesiastics  and  monks  roving  about  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, who  disseminated  many  errors.« 

The  abuse  of  the  right  of  patronage,  which  we  already  noticed  as 
existing  in  the  preceding  period,  made  continual  and  rapid  strides  also 
amid  ^e  concisions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  so  that  the  de- 
scendants .of  church-founders  carried  on  a  certain  traffic  with  the 
churches,^  or  exercised  an  oppressive  lordship,  with  arbitrary  extor- 
tions, over  the  parish  priests  appointed  over  the  churches  built  by 
tiieir  ancestors.®  To  put  a  stop  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  right 
of  patronage,  the  council  of  beligenstadt^  in  1020,  decreed,  that  no 
layman  should  confer  a  church  on  a  priest  without  the  concurrence  of 

qmuido    increbnit    cooBaetado  impia,  ut  facere  soliti  sunt,  yenire  non  renneriht,  ad- 

paene  nnllos  inyeniatar  qaantulumcanque  moncri  utiqoe  posaent,  ut  eleemosynls  pec- 

proftciens  ad  honores  et  gloriam  tempora-  cata  sua  reoimerent,  ut  a  fluxu  rerum  tern- 

lem,  qui  non  domesti^mm  habcat  saccrdo-  poralium  se  abstinerent    Admonendi  snnt 

tvn,  non  cni  obediat,  sed  a  qno  iocessanter  igitnr  potentes,  nt  bA  majores  ecdesias,  uM 

exigat  licitam  simnl  atque  illicitam  obe-  praedicatioDem  audire  po3Sunt,conTeniant, 

dientiam,  ita  at  pleriqae  inveniantur,  qui  et  quantum  dono  omiiipotcnUs  Dei  divitiis 

ant  ad  mensaa  ministrent  ant  saccata  vina  et  honoribns  cueteros  anteccdunt,  tanto  ad 

mifloeant,  ant  canes  ducant,  ant  caballos,  andienda  praecepta  conditoris  sui  alacriuB 

qnibus  fenunae  sedent,  regant  aut  agellos  festinent.    Harduin.  Concil.  T.  Y.  f.  98. 

prorideant    The  contemptuous  words  are  *  C.  18. 

quoted,  with  which  a  person  of  this  class  *  C.  ^. 

applied  for  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  ser-  *  In  the  life  of  Godehard,  bishop  of  Hil- 

Tants:  Habeo  unum  clericionem,  quem  mi-  desheim,  it  is  stated  (c.  IV.  ^  26.):  HIos, 

hi  nutrivi  de  servis  meis,  volo  at  ordines  qui  ycI  monachico  vol  canonico  vel  etiam 

6iam  mihi  presbytenun.  Graeoo  hnbitn  per  rcgiones  et  regna  discoid 

^  Ticinam.  rant,  prorsos  execraUatur. 

•  Agobard :  Tantam,  at  habeant  presby-  "^  As  Agobard  complains,  De  dispcnsa- 

teios  proprios,  quorum  occasione  deserant  tione  remm  ecclesiasticarum,  c.  15. 

•cdenas  seniores  et  offida  publica.  *  See  the  work  of  bishop  Jonas  of  Or- 

'  Qaidam  laid  et  maxime  potentes  ac  leans:  De  Institatione  laicali,  1.  II.  c  18. 

mobiles,  quos  studiosius  ad  praedicationem  D'Achery  spicil.  T.  11.  f  293.    Solent  di- 

Tenire  opportebat,  mxta  domos  soas  basili-  cere ;  ille  presbyter  mnlta  de  mea  acquirit 

CMS  habent,  in  qmbus  divinom  audientes  ecclesia,  (juapropter  volo,  at  deeo,  quod  de 

offidum  ad  majores  ecclesias  rarius  venire  mea  acqairit,  lul  yotum  meum  mihi  serriat, 

consneTerant  Et  dam  soli  afflicti  et  paa-  sin  alias  meam  nltra  non  habebit  ecde- 
peras  Teniant,  qoid  eliad,  aoam  at  mala 


Qter  ferant,  illis  praeaicaiidam  estf       *C.  18. 
dbiies,  qui  pwiperibas  ii^jnriam 
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tiie  bishop,  who  or  his  representative  must  first  exaiQiiie  and  ascettain 
whether  the  candidate  were  of  such  an  age,  and  of  such  mannen  and 
knowledge,  as  that  a  community  could  be  safely  committed  to  his  care. 

In  general,  the  contemplation  of  ecclesiastical  relations  m  this  pe- 
riod teaches  us,  that  the  multitude  of  abuses  in  them  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  plan  for  a  thorough  reformation,  such  as  was  pro- 
posed on  the  basis  of  their  own  papistico-theocratical  system  by  tlie 
Mildebrandian  party. 

Having  thus  considered  the  constitution  of  the  clergy,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  constitution  of  the  monastic  life,  which  in  the  church  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  must  from  the  present  time  become  for  us  a 
special  object  of  attention. 


in.   THE  MONASTIC  LIFE. 

Monachism,  which  in  the  beginning,  by  its  austerity  of  life  and  leal- 
ous  activity  in  the  service  of  God,  had  presented  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  corruption  which  prevailed  among  the  clergy,  was  finally  drawn 
itself  also  into  the  current  of  barbarism.  The  rich  possessions  which 
they  owed  to  the  deprivations  and  toils  of  their  ori^nal  founders, 
brought  corruption  into  the  monasteries.  The  austere  virtaes  of  the 
monks,  that  had  sprung  up  and  thrived  in  poverty  and  m  want,  pe^ 
ished  in  the  midst  of  abundance ;  besides,  the  wedth  of  the  monaste- 
ries excited  the  covetous  lon^ngs  of  noble  laymen  and  woridlj-mmded 
ecclesiastics,!  who  contrived  to  get  possession  of  them,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  their  funds  accordmg  to  theur  pleasure.  At  the  same  tame, 
however,  the  degeneracy  of  monachism  operated  to  call  forth  new  ai^ 
tempts  at  reformation  and  new  efibrts  to  restore  the  ancient  severity— 
as  indeed  had  often  happened  before  in  earlier  times. 

Such  a  reformer  of  the  monastic  life  was  the  abbot  Benedict  of 
Aniane,  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  sprang  firom  a  re- 
spectable family  in  Languedoc,  not  far  fix>m  Montpeli^r,  where  he  was 
Iwm  about  the  year  760.  He  served  first  in  the  court  of  king  Kpin, 
and  next  in  that  of  his  successor,  Charlemagne.  Disgusted,  while  jet 
a  youth,  with  the  life  at  coyrt  and  in  the  world,  he  resolved  to  iomkt 
it,  and  to  begin  a  life  of  entire  consecration  to  God.  The  only  diffi- 
cully  now  remaining  in  Ins  mind  was  to  determine  what  mode  of  life  he 
should  pursue,  whetiier  to  travel  as  a  pilgrim,  or,  in  partnership  with 
another,  to  pasture  for  nothing  the  flocks  of  the  .people,  or  whether  to 
plant  himself  down  in  some  city  as  a  shoe-maker,  and  distribute  ihe 
avails  of  his  labor  in  alms  to  the  poor.  He  finally  decided  in  fsTor 
of  the  monastic  life ;  and  his  deliverance  in  a  case  where  his  life  was 
endangered,  hastened  him  in  the  execution  of  his  plan.    In  the  year 

^  The  abbot  Benedict  of  AniBiie,  pres-  obtineri  deiicis.    See  the  Life  of  Benedict 

enily  to  be  mentioned,  was  obliged  to  com-  by  his  sdiolar  Axdo,  at  tiie  12th  EDbnM% 

plain  before  the  emperor  Lewie  the  Fiona,  c  9. 
'  k  fngalia  mooadua  a  aecalaribiia 
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774,  when  diving  into  a  well  to  rescue  a  drowning  brother,  he  came 
near  losing  his  own  life.  ^  !But  having  saved  his  brother  and  escaped 
himself,  he  made  a  vow  thenceforth  to  renounce  the  world.  Become 
a  monk,  he  disciplined  himself  bj  the  most  rigid  austerities.  The 
role  of  Benedict  itself  seemed  to  him  too  lax  in  its  requisitions,  to  be 
siuted  only  for  beginners  and  weaklings ;  he  aspired  rather  after  that 
higher  ideal  of  monachism  presented  in  the  ancient  roles  of  the  East* 
He  soon  found,  however,  that,  those  oriental  rules^were  not  calculated 
.  for  these  districts  and  men,  while  tiie  Benedictine  rule  was  better 
suited  to  form  the  manj  for  the  spiritual  life,  and  proposed  a  mark 
"ifhich  could  more  certainly  be  reached  under  the  given  circumstances. 
And  he  now  made  it  his  object  to  reform  the  degenerate  monasticism 
of  his  age  according  to  the  model  of  this  ancient  nlle  of  the  West 
He  was  joined  by  continually  increasing  numbers,  who  caught  his 
own  enthusiasm  for  the  old  monastic  life ;  and  at  Aniane  in  Langne- 
docj  he  founded  the.  first  famous  monastery  answering  to  lids  idea, 
whence  as  a  centre  his  activity  as  a  reformer  extended  ma  continu- 
ally widening  compass.  By  him  the  monks  were  brought  back  again 
both  to  habits  of  industry  and  to  zeal  for  doing  good  with  their  earn- 
ings. In  a  time  of  severe  famine,  he  assembled  multitudes  of  the 
starving  poor  around  the  monastery.  Their  haggard  looks  moved  his 
compassion,  and  he  would  fain  have  helped  them  all,  but  was  at  a  loss 
where  to  find  means  of  sustenance  sufficient  for  so  many.  Trusting 
in  God,  he  cheerfully  went  to  work.^  He  first  directed  so  much  of  the 
grain  in  store  to  be  laid  aside,  as  would  be  rqquired  to  support  the 
monks  until  the  next  harvest,  and  then  all  the  rest  to  be  daily  distrib- 
uted, by  monks  appointed  for  that  purpose,  among  the  poor.  Also 
meat  and  milk  were  dealt  out  to  them  daily,  and  the  poor  that  flocked 
hither  &om  all  quarters  built  themselves  huts  around  the  monastery,  in- 
tending to  reside  there  until  the  next  harvest.  Thrice  when  the  store 
of  grain  set  apart  for  the  poor  was  found  to  be  exhausted,  he  allowed 
ja  portion  to  be  taken  from  that  reserved  for  the  monks.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  his  example,  that  every  one  of  the  monks^  spared  all 
he  could  from  his  own  rations  of  food,  and  conveyed  it  seorefly  to 
these  poor  people.  -^  At  the  same  time,  he  made  the  monasteries  sekta 
of  reli^ous  culture  and  study,  to  promote  which  he  collected  together 
a  library  in  his  convent.^  Ainong  the  marks  of  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tian spirit  which  governed  him,  we  may  observe  that  when  bondsmen 
were  given  to  the  monastery,  he  declined  to  receive  them,  but 
demanded  their  manumission.^  After  tnany  convents  had  already 
been  reformed  by  the  efforts  of  this  abbot,  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious, 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  him,  placed  all  the  West-Frank  monaste- 
ries under  his  supervision ;  and  at  tiie  diet  at  Aix-larChapelle,  in  the 

*  Qitia  nihil  deest  timentibfiis  Denm,  saji  nombas  aliqnid  conferre  monasterio  ydlet, 
loB  biographer  of  him.  Boadpiebat     Si  rero   seiros  ancillasquo 

*  See  his  Life,  c.  V .  §  25 :  Institiiit  can-  copnlari  niteretar,  refiigiebat,  nee  passnv 
tores,  docnit  lectores,  habait  grammaticofl,  est  qaemquam  per  idem  tempos  per  cbar- 
et  sdentia  scriptaramm  peritos,  libronim  tam  monasterio  tradi,  9ed  at  fierent  libeff 
mnltitiidinem  congregavit  imperabat 

*  L.  e.  e.  m.  f  19.    Si  quia  do 
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year  817,  he  pubfished  a  monastic  role  drawn  np  by  himself  after 
the  model  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  for  all  the  monasteries  of  ihe 
Frank  empire. 

Though  Benedict  set  an  example  to  his  monks  of  strict  selfcontrol, 
and  labored  earnestly  to  form  them  to  it,  still  an  outward  asceticism 
was  not  to  him  the  highest  of  all  aims.  He  not  only  confessed,  but 
showed  by  his  conduct  and  teaching,  that  humility  and  love  constitute 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  life.  Chastity  without  humility,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  is  not  acceptable  to  God.^  Thus  he  labored  till  he  was 
seventy  years  old.  The  day  before  his  death,  which  hiq>pened  on  flie 
11th  of  Feb.  821,  he  took  leare  of  his  monks  in  a  short  letter  of  exho^ 
tation,^  and  also  of  Nebridius,  archbishop  of  Lyons.  To  the  latter  he 
writes :  ''  Know,  dearest  father,  that  I  am  in  my  last  struggle ;  I  has- 
ten to  the  end  ;  already  my  soul  is  parting  from  the  body,  and  in  this  . 
fife  I  can  never  hope  to  see  you  again  with  the  eye  of  sense.  May  He 
who  is  able  to  make  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  a  righteous  nan 
out  of  a  sinner,  grant  to  us,  that  we  may  together  attun  -to  the  bleased- 
Dess  of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  there  to  smg  a  new  song  with  all  the 
saints."^  While  engaged,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  Febmaiy,  in 
repeating  the  church  breviary,  he  felt  his  powers  fail,  and  exclaiming, 
*'  I  can  go  no  further,"  he  added,  "  Lord,  deal  with  thy  servant  ao- 
cordmg  to  thy  mercy,"  breathing  out  his  spirit  in  prayer. 

This  reformer  of  monachism  left  behind  him,  then,  the  first  example 
of  a  larger  society,  uniting  together  many  monks  in  several  monasteries 
under  one  common  head.  But  this  single  experiment  was  still  insolS- 
cieut  to  stay  the  destruction  which,  in  these  times,  was  eeiiing  mon- 
achism, no  less  than  the  clergy.  The  monasteries  fell  a  prey  to 
worldly  minded  bishops  and  greedy  barons,  and  in  the  absence  of  8pi^ 
itual  oversight,  diseipline  among  the  monks  became  relaxed.  Thus  we 
find  a  synod  at  Troeley,  in  the  year  909,  lamenting  over  the  nnivenal 
decay  of  monachism,  now  fallen  mto  contempt  with  tiie  laity  ;^  and  they 
traced  it  to  the  circumstance,  that  nearly  all  the  Frank  monasteries 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  lay-abbots.  This  corruption  of  menachiflm 
would  necessarily  awaken  the  effort  after  a  new  dnd  thorough-going 
reformation  in  aU  such  as  sought,  in  the  monastic  fife,  a  refuge  from 
the  world,  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  hatntB 
of  ri^d  self-discipline. 

^  'Bito  casto  coq>OTe  et  humilis  oorde;  '  Hie  qui  potest  ikoerede  immiiiidoiiiQB- 

<^iioniani  Deo  accepta  son  est  saperba  cas-  dam,  de  peccatore  jostun,'  de  impio  ctf- 

titas  ant  hamilitas  inquinata,  ana  to  many  turn,  facial  nos  pariter  regDO  perfnu  sempi' 

he  was  wont  to  say :  "  If  it  seem  to  yoa  im-  terno  ibiqne  cum  omnibas  Sanctis  csntsra 

possible  to  observe  many  oomman^ents,  canticnm  novimi. 

then  keep  only  this  one  little  command-  *  The  svnod  says  of  the  monks,  wbo 

ment :  Depart  from  evil  and  do  good,  Ps.  were  forced  even  by  the  want  of  the  means 

87:  27."    See  S  SO  according  to  the  edition  of  sustenance,  as  no  one  provided  fo''^^ 

of  Habillon  Saec.  IV.  P.  L    This  beloaga  towanderfrom  one  place  to  anotfa^(e.in)' 

to  the  portion  which  is  wanting  in  the  Bol-  Quia  non  solnm  a  vnlgo  nnllo  distare  ^ 

bndist  edition.  dentor  vitaa  merito ;  sed  etiam  propter  lafi- 

'  He  wrote  to  these :  In  nltimis  oonstito-  ma,  ^uae  sectantor  opera,  despecoonvcs* 

tas  ignoro,  atrnm  jam  vos  videre  ^oeam.  poabi  aunt  Indihcia 
KoeS,  qnaliter  totis,  qnantnm  valni,  nisi- 
Im,  qnamdiQ  potoi,  vitaa  ezbortationii  cx- 
•Bpk  monstravi  aollicitQi  vMtmm. 
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Such  an  institution  was  founded  by  count  Berno,  of  Burgundy,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  effeminacy  of  the  majority  of  the  monks  of  his  time, 
sought  to  restore,  in  a  number  of  monasteries,  the  ancient  severity. 
He  died  in  the  year  927.  Still  more  conspicuous  was  his  successor 
Odo.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  rank,  who,  by  a  singular  departure 
firom  the  habits  of  the  noble  laity  of  his  times,  had  ^ven  himself  to 
studies,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  piety.  He  dedicated  his  son, 
bom  in  the  year  879,  to  St.  Martin,  and  the  remembrance  of  this  dedi- 
cation produced  afterwards  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
man.  In  the  service  of  a  prince,  in  the  occupations  of  the  chase,  and 
amid  other  amusements  of  the  knightiy  order,  he  had  forgotten  the 
books,  a  relish  ^or  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  education,  and  he 
had  been  led  away  from  the  devotional  bent  received  by  him  in  child- 
hood ;  but  the  deeply  impressed  images  of  his  earlier  years  made  their 
power  felt  in  his  soul.  In  frightful  dreams,  he  heard  himself  ac- 
cused for  these  frivolous  pursuits ;  he  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
occupations,  and  could  not  repress  the  longing  after  a  higher  life.^  A 
disorder  which  seemed  incurable,  long-continued  and  violent  turns  of 
head-ache,  induced  him  to  seek  relief  of  St.  Martin,  and  at  tiie  age  of 
nineteen  he  joined  the  foundation  of  the  canonical  priests  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, to  whom  his  childhood  was  dedicated,  at  Tours.  He  afterwards 
became  eminent  for  his  piety  and  knowledge,  awakened  many  -from  a 
worldly  life  to  penitence,  and  became  their  guide  in  the  spiritual  life. 
Long  had  he  travelled  in  vain  through  France,  with  one  of  lus  disciples, 
in  quest  of  a  monastery  suited  to  his  wishes ;  until  they  heard  of  the 
convent  founded  by  Bemo  at  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  and  here  he  found 
dl  that  he  desired.  His  attainments  in  knowledge  were  here  brought 
to  good  account,  and  the  school  was  placed  under  his  direction.  Bemo 
bequeathed  to  him,  by  will,  the  oversight  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
monasteries  founded  or  reformed  by  him ;  and  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  in 
particular,  was  made  the  seat  from  which  a  new  reformation  of  mona- 
chism  proceeded.  Odo  was  a  man,  as  his  writings  testify,  and  as  ^vve 
shall  more  fully  show  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  character  in  the 
history  of  Christian  life,  deeply  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
tiie  corruption  of  the  church  among  clergy,  monks,  and  laity ;  a  man 
full  of  zeal  for  the  renovation  of  the  Christian  life,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  was  very  far  from  placing  the  essence  of  Christian  perfection 
in  a  rigid  practice  of  asceticism,  though  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the 
severity  of  monachism  to  the  secularized  Ufe  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
of  his  time,  and  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  its  favor^^  As  contrasted 
with  this  prevailing  corruption,  the  example  of  his  pious  zeal  and  of  his 
severity  of  hfe  was  so  much  the  more  powerful,  and  he  acquired  great 
authority.    The  pope  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Odo  stated  to  the  monk  Johannes,  who       »  In  his  CoUationea  1.  II.  c.  VI,  f.l91> 

wrote  his  life,  what  he  experienced  at  that  BibKotheca  dnntacensis,  he  sajs :  Ipsi  per . 

time  :  Qoanto  ampUas  me  ingcrebam^hu-  qnos  saecalares  corrigi  debaerant,  eos  ad 

jnaccmodi  Insibos,  tanto  rediebam  moerens  contemptam  mandatorom  Dei  per  sua  oMc 

sine  omni  efTectu  et  fatigatione  confossns.  la  exempla  instigant 
L.  I.  ^  8,  in  Mabil  Ion  Saec.  V ,  and  in  the  Bib- 
liotheca  Claniacensis. 
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restoring  peace  between  princes,  and  he  was  frequently  invited  bj  the 
nobles  to  refonn  monasteries. 

At  his  death,  in-  942,  he  left  behind  him  a  worthy  successor,  in  the 
abbot  Aymar,  and  this  new  association  of  monks  continuaily  acquired 
greater  influen(^e,  in  producing  a  reformation  of  monachism.^  More 
conspicuous  still  was  his  successor,  the  abbot  Majolus.  When  amid 
the  disturbances  in  Borne,  by  which  the  papal  dignity  was  so  deeply 
degraded,  application  was  made  to  the  young  emperor  Otho  11,  in 
975,  to  secure  the  election  of  a  suitable  pope,  this  prince  caiUed  the 
abbot  Majolus  to  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  on  tiie 
subject,  and,  by  the  most  influential  men  around  the  emperor's  person, 
Majolus  himself  was  demanded  for  the  office.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  consider  himself  competent  to  manage  the  multitude  of  seco- 
lar  d.ffidrs  in  Rome,  and  preferred  his  allotted  calling.^  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  abbot  Odilo,  who  obtained  deserved  praise,  on  accoimt  of 
his  charitable  works,-  especially  among  the  poor  people,  during  a 
severe  famine  in  France.  After  all  the  granaries  and  magaones  of 
the  monasteries  had  bee]\  emptied,  he  ordered  the  precious  eccleoas- 
tical  vessels  to  be  melted  up,  and  sold  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  to 
alleviate  the  extreme  distress.^  And  it  was  he,  too,  by  whose  indu* 
ence  the  truce  of  God,  ahready  mentioned,  was  instituted.  Another 
influential  man,  abbot  Hugo,  the  friend  of  EBldebrand,  concludes  tiie 
series  of  the  presidents  of  this  association  of  monks,  during  the 
present  period ;  and  his  activity  extended  into  the  next  period.  By 
means  of  these  societies,  growing  out  of  the  reformation  of  monachism, 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  zeal  in  favor  of  tins  mode  of  life ;  and 
such  a  union  of  the  scattered  monasteries  under  one  head,  would  grad- 
xially  prepare  them  for  being  made   still  more  independent  of  the 


Many  examples  in  the  ancient  church  showed,  that  where  tiie  moral 
-corruption  was  most  excessive,  appeared  also  the  worst  extravagances 
•of  a  fimatical  monkish  asceticism,  called  forth  in  antagonism  to  such 
corrupti<m.  So  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  in  Italy.  Eremites 
planted  themselves  in  the  forests,  where,  in  imitation  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  they  inured  themselves  to  the  severest  deprivations,  favored 
by  the  climate,  which  made  such  deprivations  more  practicable  here 
than  in  other  countries.  Their  simple  habits  of  Ufe  often  enabled 
them  to  reach  a  good  old  age,  sometimes  more  than  a  hundred  years.^ 
The  contrast  which  they  presented  to  the  moral  corruption  in  the  Bpi^ 
itual  and  seeular  orders,  procured  for  them  so  much  the  greater  and 

*  In  the  Life  of  abbot  Majolufl,  by  his  *  In  the  above  cited  Life,  4  29,  at  the 

scholar  Nalgod,  it  is  said  conceniing  the  11th  of  May,  it  is  stated  that  Majolus, 

monastery  of  Cluny,  nnder  abbot  Ayniar  when  this  proposal  was  made  to  him,  coii- 

(c.  I.  ^  10):   Virtus  monasticae  profes-  salted  the  New  Testament  for  a  divina 

sionis,  quae  in   negUgentiaro    tota   deci-  oracle,  and  first  opening  npon  Uie  text 

4erat,  et  in  eeclesiis  Gallicanis  praecipue  Coloss.  2{  8,  he  looked  upon  this  as  a 

frigescebat,  sic  per  eos  est. ad  suum  refor-  warning,  that  he  ought  to  regard  the  pio- 

mata  principium.  at  fer^  totos  orbis  reli-.  posal  as  a  temptation  to  be  avoided, 

gionis  inde  et  oidinis  veritatem  se  gaudeat  '  8ce  his  Life  by  Damiani,  c  II. 

conaeqi^utum.  *  Damiani  Qpasc.  61.  ad  Fenzonem. 
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more  mdversal  respect.  Disciples  in  vast  numbers  collected  arottnd 
them  ;  and  availing  themselves  of  the  respect  ^tiU  paid  to  religion,  b^ 
tiie  rode  and  depraved,  and  of  the  veneration  in  ^hich  they  were 
hsid  themselves,  thej  often  had  it  in  their  power  to  reach  the  con- 
sciences of  the  proud  knights  and  barons,  who  feared  nothing  else* 
To  this  class  belonged  Romuald,  sprang  from  £he  stock  of  the  dukes 
of  Ravenna.  Of  Imn  it  was  said,  by  one  of  the  mighty  lords  of  the 
earth,  that  "  No  look  of  an  emperor,  nor  of  any  other  mortal,  filled 
him  with  such  terror  as  the  look  of  Romuald.  He  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  BSffj  or  how  to  excuse  himself."*  His  rebukes  procured 
redress  for  many  under  oppression.  Those  who  trembled  in  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  their  rulers,  were  shielded  by  his  potent  inter- 
cessions, which  even  the  emperor  Otho  III.  treated  with  respect.  From 
his  own  lips,  along  with  many  other  sayings,  which  betray  a  fanatical, 
aseetic,  and  morose  view  of  life,  we  have  also  this  better  word :  "  A 
single  hymn,  sung  from  the  heart  and  with  true  contrition,  is  better.  . 
than  a  hundred  simg  with  a  wandering  mind.  Let  only  the  bent  and 
deposition  of  the  heart  be  right,^  and  no  fears  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  involuntary  thoughts."^  He  settled  in  different  countries-; 
because  the  multitude  of  disciples  brought  around  him  by  the  flood 
of  corruption  in  Italy,  forced  him  to  leave  the  growing  numbers, 
when  too  great  for  his  own  management,  under  the  direction  of  priors, 
and  seek  elsewhere  another  sditude.**  But  especially  renowned  waa 
the  assemblage  of  ^hermitages  founded  by  him  at  Camaldoli,^  in  the 
Florentine  province,  a  short  day's  journey  from  the  city  of  Arezzo. 
It  was  from  this  establishment  the  whole  society  derived  its  name, 
Gamaldulensians.  Romuald  died  in  the  year  1027,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old.« 

Furthermore,  in  the  age  of  the  HildebraAdian  reformation  of  the 
church,  in  a  valley  of  tibe  Appenines,  called  Yallombrosa,  distant 
half  a  day's  journey  from  Florence,  began  to  flourish  the  congrega- 
tioii  of  Vallombrosa,  under  the  abbot  John,  a  society  which  took  a 
zealous  part  in  contending  against  the  corruption  of  the  Clergy. 

Distinguished,  also,  among  the  reformers  of  monachism.  m  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  his  activity  and  influence,  was  the 
abbot  William,  from  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  head  over  the  monas- 
tery of  Benignus,  near  Dijon,^  who  had  forty  convents  under  his 
supervision.  As  there  was  a  great  want,  at  that  time,  of  school  for 
the  people,  he  founded  a  number  of  such  schools,  and  placed  them 
under  the  direction  of  monks.  In  these  schools  gratuitous  instruction 
was  ^ven  in  reading  and  in  church  music.  All  who  wished,  bond  and 
free,  poor  and  rich,  were  admitted  to  them,  and  the  poor  were  besides 
famished  with  the  means  of  sustenance,^ 

Another  eminent  abbot  of  this  century,  Gervin,  head  of  a  monas- 

>  See  Bamiani's  Life  of  RomnAld,  ^  66.         '  Duniani  wrote  hia  life  fifteen  yea» 

*  The  intentio  recta.  after  he  left  the  world. 

*  Yid.  Tita  1.  c.  H^*  '  Gnlielmns  DiYionensis. 

«L.  c.  ^  75.  9  Acta  S-BoUaoud.  LJanoar.  Yitac.  VI» 

«  Campus  Maldoli  JannaJb.  T.  L  £  61. 
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tery  at  Centulum,i  labored  eamestiy  to  supply  the  reli^ous  wants  of 
the  people,  neglected  by  their  worMy-minded  clergy,  and  their  bishop, 
Fulco  of  Amiens,  who  cared  more  for  the  chase  than  for  the  souls  of 
his  flock.  This  abbot  had  a  cell  devoted  to  the  express  purpose  of 
receiving  all  who  were  disposed  to  come  to  him,  to  confess  their  snns, 
and  seek  counsel  with  regard  to  the  state  of  their  souls.  Here  he 
prayed  with  them.  The  multitude  of  the  going  and  coming  sometimes 
left  him  scarcely  time  enough  in  the  whole  day  to  take  food.  To  pro- 
mote the  same  object,  he  travelled  over  France  ;  thus  taking  up  tiie 
cause  of  the  forsaken  people.  But  the  clergy,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  the  duties  which  devolved  on  them,  became  jealous  of 
his  influence,  and  instituted  against  him  the  complaint,  that,  intruding 
into  other  men's  fields  of  labor,  he  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of 
preacher  and  pastor,  without  being  a  bishop,  or  having  received  fiill 
powers  for  so  doing  from  the  pope.9  The  complaint  came  to  Borne  ; 
but  the  abbot  succeeded  in  clearing  up  his  conduct  before  the  pope, 
and  the  full  powers  were  granted  him- which  he  before  wanted.^ 

Amid  the  general  darkness  in  Italv,  in  the  tenth  century,  a  monk 
of  ^  Greek  origin  acquired  for  himself  a  great  influence,  which  he 
fiEuthfully  turned  to  the  advantage  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins.  This 
was  Nilus  (the  Younger),  bom  at  Rossano,^  in  Calabria,  and  founder 
of  several  monitories  in  Italy.  His  pious  parents  had  dedicated  him 
&om  his  birth  to  the  sole  service  of  God  ;  and  they  educated  him  in 
conformity  to  this  destination.  From  his  childhood  and  onward,  he 
read  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  old  venerated  monks,  Anthony, 
Hilar^on,  and  others.  Thus  was  awakened  in  him  a  spirit  of  piety, 
which  led  him  in  early  life  to  keep  aloof  from  the  corrupti.on  of 
morals  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  while  he  scorned  the  amulets,  the 
forms  of  incantation,  and  other  kindred  superstitions,  so  universally 
prevalent  in  those  tunes.^  He  had,  to  pass  through  many  inwaid 
conflicts,  which  left  behind  them  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  expe- 
riences. He  learnt  in  his  own  soul,  how  easily  fanaticism  may  grow 
out  of  spiritual  pride.  While  engaged  in  prayer,  or  in  singing,  the 
thought  often  occurred  to  him :  ^^  Look  towards  the  altar ;  perhaps 
thou  wilt  benold  there  an  angel,  or  a  flame  of  fire,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  for  such  sights  many  others  have  seen."  But  to  avoid  these 
tempting  thoughts,  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  gave  himself  up  the  more  to 
penitential  feelings.  He  wrestled  with  himself,  till  the  sweat  trickled 
from  his  forehead.6  On  one  occasion,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid 
of  a  temptation  that  troubled  him  in  a  sensuous  form,  he  threw  him- 
self with  contrition  to  the  ground,  and,  addressing  the  Saviour,  said: 

*  St  Ricqnier,  in  the  department  of  Tps^itr^cu  rdf  kv  role  olxoic  rHv  ipx^vntv 
Somme.  ^      ^  dtarptdac^  fUGCiv  re  koI  usro^dekvrrea^ai 

■  The  writer  of  his  Life  says :  Non  con-  frd^av  irepiepyiav  koI  i^ovi^eveiv  rd  Xeyo- 
riderantes,  quia  lege  non  stnngitor  sancti  fieva  ^Aojcrd  koX  toi>c  XeyofUvov^  k^optua' 
gpiritos  donmn.  p)t)f  koX  roiye  oide  rwv  toiovtuv  anoptfoof 

■  See  ini  the  Actis  Sanctor.  HI.  March,  QiBXiuv.  Acta  Saactor.  XXVL  Septemk 
or  MabiUon.  Saec  VL  P.  H.  f.  siso.  J^  £ 

*  'Fovciavov.  •  Ii.  C  §  19. 
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''  Lord,  fhou  knowest  that  I  am  weak ;  have  compassion  on  me',  and 
ease  me  of  my  conflict."  Thiks  lying  on  the  earth,  he  fell  asleep, 
when  in  a  dream  he  saw  before  him  a  crucifix,  and  prayed :  ''  Have 
pity  on  me.  Lord,  and  bless  thy  servant."  Then  Christ,  standing  at 
his  right  hand,  made  over  him  thrice  the  sign  pf  the  6ross.'  The 
vision  vanished,  and  with  it  he  was  ddivered  fipm  all  his  conflicts. 
And  he  saw  clearly,  that  by  humiliation  of  heart  before  God,  and 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness,  he  had  attained  a 
condition  which  he  eoold  not  have  reached  by  much  fasting  and  many 
vi^Js.  Being  entreated  to  heal  a  demoniac,  he  declared  he  was  quite 
willing  it  should  be  believed  he  had  never  prayed  tp  Grod  to  bestow 
on  him  the  gifb  of  healing  the  sick,  or  of  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
would  God  but  grant  him  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  deliverance 
from  wicked  thoughts.  He  endeavored  to  comfort  the  father,  who 
presented  this  request  in  behalf  of  his  soa,  by  his  representing  to  him, 
that  this  kind  of  possession  by  one  evil  spirit,  was  a  far  less  evil  than 
^e  readiness  to  serve  them  all  expressed  in  a  wicked  life.  "  Thy 
son  —  said  he^ — has  but  one  evil  spirit,  and  tMs  involuntarily;  per- 
haps this  very  thing  will  result  in  his  soul's  salvation."  He  was  not 
seldom  visited  by  eminent  men  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  orders, 
who  had  various  questions  to  propose  to  him.  He  never  failed  to 
make  the  most  of  such  opportunities,  to  bring  home  the  claims  of 
Christianity  on  the  heart  and  life ;  to  warn  against  the  false  confi- 
dence in  a  dead  faith,  or  any  form  of  outward  works,  and  to  lead 
awfky  the  frivolous  mmd  from  curious  questions,  to  the  one  41iing 
needful.  It  was  on  some  such  occasion  as  this,  that  he  gave  to  an 
officer  of  the  imperial  household  (Domesticus)  the  Idfe  of  monk  Sim^ 
eon,  in  which  he  had  marked  a  certain  passage,  where  it  was  affirmed, 
that  scarcely  one  out  of  ten  thousand  souls  attained  to  salvation. 
The  Domesticus  having  read  it,  -all  exclaimed,  with  one  voice:  "(rod 
forbid ;  whoever  says  that  is  a  heretic.  If  that  be  so,  we  have  all 
been  baptized  in  vain,* —  in  vain  we  adore  the  cross  ;  in  vain  we  par- 
take of  the  eucharist ;  in  vain  we  call  ourselves  Christians."  Upon 
tiiis  he  mildly  remarked :  ''  Suppose  I  should  prove  to  you,  that 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Theodoras  Studita,  the  apostie  Paul,  and  the  gos- 
pel, sJl  express  the  same  thing,  what  would  t^  say,  who,  by  reason 
of  your  own  wicked  lives,  pronounce  what  holy  men  have  said,  hereti- 
cal ?  But  I  tell  you,  that  by  every  particidar  you  have  just  enu- 
merated, you  gain  nothing  in  the  sight  Of  Grod.  Be  persuaded,  that 
unless  you  become  virtuous,  and  truly  virtuous,  no  one  of  you  can  be 
saved  from  punishment."*  Then  all  righing  exclaimed:  "Wo  unto 
us  onners ! "  Nicholas  the  protospatharius  (captain  of  the  emperor's 
guard),  a  man  who  trusted  in  his  almsgiving,  now  spoke :  "  Yet 
Christ  said,  He  who  gives  the  poor  but  a  cup  of  cold  water,  shall  not 
lose  his  reward."  To  this  he  replied :  "  That  was  said  to  the  poor, 
that  none  might  ofier  as  an  excuse,  his  having  no  wood  wherewitii  to 

*  kiyo  ifilv,  in  in  rravruv  &v  *^^ttr-    i^e  koI  a^pahaperotf  oidelc  iftac  iftf«pj- 
UXnpo^pn^'t  *«  9&V  /4  hiptToi  yivna- 
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prepare  warm  water.  But  what  will  you  do,  who  rob  the  poor  eren 
of  the  cup  of  coM  water  ?"  Then  one  of  the  nobles,  a  man  of  immo- 
ral life,  appealed  to  the  example  of  Solomon,  so  approved  in  the  Kble. 
He  would  like  to  know,  he  said,  whether  the  wonderful  Solomon  wag 
not  saved  ?  To  this  Nilus  rephed  :  "  What  concern  of  ours  is  it  to 
know  whether  Solomon  was  saved  or  lost ;  not  to  him,  but  to  us,  it  ib 
said,  that  whoever  looks  at  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  has  committed 
adultery  in  his  heart  with  her  ah*eadj.  But  of  Solomon  we  do  not 
read,  as  we  do  of  Manasseh,  that  after  having  sinned,  he  repented." 
Here  one  of  the  priests  asked,  what  was  the  forbidden  firuit  in  para- 
dise ?  He  answered  :  ^'  A  crab-apple."  All  laughed,  and  he  added: 
}'  Such  a  question  deserved  such  an  answer.  Moses  (Ud  not  give  tk 
name  of  that  fruit ;  and  why  would  we  know  what  Moses  has  con- 
cealed from  us?  You  ask  not  how. you  were  formed;  how,  like 
Adam,  you  were  placed  in  paradise,  and  what  commands  you  remved 
and  transgressed;  why  you  were  expelled  from  paradise,' or  rafter 
from  God's  kingdom,  and  how  you  may  once  more  rise  to  your  former 
dignity ;  but  you  ask  me  after  the  naipe  of  a  tree,  where  one  is  joat 
as  good  as  another  ?"  The  wife  of  a  prince,  Pandulf  of  Capua,-  had 
procured  the  murder  of  a  powerful  count,  for  which  she  was  afte^ 
wards  tormented  with  remorse.  She  had  sou^t  relief  from  her 
bishops,  who  had  prescribed  to  her,  as  a  penance,  to  repeat  >the  Psalter 
thrice  a  week,  and  give  alms.  But  fedling  still  to  find  peace  of 
conscience,  she  applied  to  the  venerated  NUus.  He  wag  very  fiur 
from  making  so  light  a  matter  of  it.*  By  his  iuterceaaions,  he  was 
the  means  of  saving  whole  cities  ;  often  to  save  some  persecuted  pe^ 
son,  he  undertook  long  journeys  on  foot,  during  violent  rains  and  in 
.the  roughest  weather,-  arriving  at  his  journey's  end  wet  to  the  aikin 
and  with  stiffened  limbs.^ 

When  his  countryman,  Philagothus  or  John,  archbishop  of  Placenza, 
who  was  too  much  ipclined  to  intermeddle  in  politics,  got  entangled  in 
an  alliance  with  the  B.oman  usurper  Grescentius,  who,  after  expelling 
Gregory  V,<8et  him  up  as  pope  in  Rome,  Nilus  warned  him  by  letter 
of  die, consequences  of  his  ambition,  and  called  upon  him  to  renounce 
the  worldly  honors  which  he  had  enjoyed  to  superfluity,  and  to  retire 
from  the  world.  But  his  words  found  no  hearing.  In  the  year  998, 
Gregory  was  restored  to  his  place  by  the  arms  of  the  emperor  Otho 
III,  and  cruel  revenge  taken  on  the  archbishop.  His  eyes  were  first 
put  out,  his  tongue  and  his  nose  cut  off,  and  then  he  was  Unrown  into 
a  dungeon.^ 

*  Vid.  1.  c,  c.  12.  ■•  The  writer  of  Nilus'  Life  charges  this 

■  The  scholar,  who  wrote  his  life,  says  cruelty  on  the  "pope   and   the  emperor; 

of  his  labors  (4  84):  He  delivered  many  while  Ditmar  of  Merseburg,  in  I^ibiuB 

jfrom  evil  spirits,  but  more  from  impure  Scriptore8^c^umB^unsvicens.T.I.f.354.a^ 

passions  tod  sinful  habits;  and  the  latter  tributes  it  to  the  fidelibusChristietCiesans; 

work  was  (j^reater  tfian  the  former.  which,  to  be  sure,  may  be  coosidered  as  ap- 

"  He  wrote  many  letters  on  the  subject  plying  to  the  same  persons ;  and  even  the 

of  such  intercessions,  which,  if  they  could  biographer  of  Nilus  gives  it  to  be  nnaj* 

be  recovered,  would  throw  great  light  on  stood,  that  the  whole  had  not,  propeny 

his  labors,  his  character,  and  the  .eoclesias-  speaking,  been  done  according  to  the  will 

tical   and  political  drcamstances  of  his  of  the  emperor,  o^  y6p  ifv  i^n^^  ^^  ^^ 

times.  r9f  airrov  0ov^f . 
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^  When  Nihis,  who  was  now  eightj-^ight  years  old,  heard  of  this  at 
his  monastery  near  Gaeta,  forgetting  that  he  was  sick  and  infirm,  for- 
getting <iiat  it  was  the  season  of  lent,  when  he  was  most  loth  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  his  penitential  and  devotional  exercises,  he  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  He  requested  the  emperor  to  put  him  with  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  might  live  with  him  thenceforth,  and  that  they  might 
do  penance  together  for  their  sins.  The  emperor  promised  to  comply 
with  his  request.  But  instead  of  this,  the  archbishop  was  soon  after 
exposed  to  new  and  more  public  ignominy.  Nilus  then  declared  to 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  that  they  had  not  offended  him,  but  God. 
From  love  to  God,  they  had  promised  to  pardon  the  unfortunate  man. 
But  as  they  had  shown  no  mercy  to  the  poor  being  whom  the  heavenly 
Father  had  put  into  their  hands,  neither  could  they  expect  any  mercy 
from  the  heavenly  Father  for  their  own  sins.  The  young  emperor, 
who  was  flattered  by  his  teacher  Gerbert,  was  compelled  to  hear  the 
voice  of  truth  from  the  poor  monk.  When  the  emperor  afterwards 
invited  him  to  ask  for  any  favor  he  pleased,  he  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered :  ^'  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  you  but  the  salvation  of  your  own 
soul ;  for  though  you  are  emperor,  yet  you  must  die  Uke  other  ' 
men.  You  will  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  where  you 
milst  ^ve  up  an  account  of  all  your  deeds,  good  and  bad."  *  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  emperor,  upon  this,  bursting  into  tears,  took  the  crown 
from  his  head,  and  begged  the  man  of  God  to  give  him  lus  blessing, 
which  he  did.  ^ 

When  Nilus  heard  that  the  governor  of  Gaeta  intended  to  bring  his 
body  into  the  city  and  give  it  a  public  burial,  in  order  that  the  bones 
of  tiie  samt  might  serve  as  a  protection  for  the  town,  his  humility  was 
revolted  at  the  prospect  of  one  day  receiving  such  veneration  as  was 
then  paid  to  saints.  He  preferred  that  no  one  should  know  where 
he  was  buried.*  He  mounted  his  horse  and^  turned  his  face  towards 
Rome,  saying  to  his  monks  as  he  took  leave  of  them :  "  Sorrow  not. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  and  a  monastery,  where  I  will  assemble  all  the 
brethren,  and  all  my  scattered  children,"  nrobably  meaning  heaven. 
On  arriving  at  Tusculum  (Frascati),  he  rode  into  a  small  convent  of 
St.  Agatha,  saying,  "  Here  is  my  resting-place  forever."  He  was 
requested  by  many  friends  and  by  nobles  in  Rome,  to  come  there,  at 
least  to  perform  his  devotions  at  the  tombs  of  the  two  first  apostles. 
But  he  would  not  again  leave  this  place  of  his  last  repose,  saying : 
^^  He  who  has  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  may  from  this  spot 
also  adore  the  apostles."  He  begged  the  monks,^  that  after  his 
death,  his  burial  might  not  be  delayed ;  that  they  would  not  bury  him 
in  a  church,  nor  build  an  arch  or  any  other  monument  over  his  grave ; 
but  if  they  wished  to  set  up  some  mark  in  order  to  distinguish  his 
grave,  he  requested  that  it  might  be  a  resting-place  for  pilgrims,  for 

*  L.  c.  c  13.  iTikov  Ttvh  Kotrftov  olov  d^mre,     *Ei  dh 

•  His  biographer  says  of  him :  TirepfiuX'  fiAwf  ^ovMo^e  irot^Goi  ri  ariiulov  dtii  rd 
%uv  ffavrof  rov^'iv  ry  yeve^  av^puirovc,  uv  vvwp/ C^tv,  ttov  Tr^eUare  ^«,  ofidXdv  i^ffrw 
Tt  arifiela  noirio^,  &v  re  fiif.  eirava^ev,  Iva  ol  ^evoi  ixel  inavaTravavrai' 

'  M^re  iv  oik(^  Kvpiaxif)  Kara&Titr&e^  pofSh    koI  ydp  Kuyti  ^ivoc  kyevoftrpf  vdaac  rci^ff- 
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he  also  had  coDstantlj  Hved  as  a  way&rer.  He  died,  in.  1005,  a  tran- 
quil, easy  death,  corresponding  to  his  life.^  Pupils  and  disd]d68  of 
Nilus  continued  to  labor  in  these  districts,  as,  for  example,  the  already 
mentioned  Bartholomew,  abbot  of  Grotta  Ferrata.^ 

^  For  two  days  he  was  seen  luring  asleep;    learning  this,  hastened  to  the  oonrent  with 
during  which  time,  no  other  signs  of  life    his  physician.    Kissing  his  hands,  he  i 


were  observed  in  hint  than  a  slight  motion  tened  them  with  tears,  saying,  "  Alas !  why 

of  the  lips,  and  of  his  hands  making  the  dost  thoa  leave  ns  so  soon  ?    Behold !  thoa 

sign  of  the  cross.    One  of  the  monks,  on  no  longer  holdest  out  thy  hand  for  me  to 

holding  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  heard  him  re-  kiss,  as  thou  wert  wont,  saying,  '  I  am  no 

peat  the  following  words :  "  Then  shall  I  bishop,  no  priest,  no  deacon,  only  a  poor 

not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  respect  onto  old  man ;  why  do  jpu  want  to  kiss  my 

all  thy  commandments.'*    Gregorius,  gov-  hand  V    L.  c  c.  14. 

eiHor  of  Frascati,  a  hard-tempered  man,  on  '  See  abore,  p.  376. 
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SECTION  THIRD, 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 

We  find  still  easting  in  t&e  ninth  century  the  later  effects  of  those 
plans  and  operations  instituted  during  the  Carolinian  age  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  general  religious  instruction  and  Christian  culture  of  the 
people.  But  the  seed  thus  scattered  yras  hindered  from  springing  up 
07  the  political  distractions  immediately  followmg  upon  that  age-  The 
synods  of  the  ninth  century  were  very  decided  in  resolving,  that  the 
increase  and  prosperity  of  Christianity  depended  in  great  part  on  the 
right  discharge  of  the  predicatorial  office ;  hut  they  must  have  heon 
aware  also  how  little  could  be  expected  in  this  way,  from  the  major 
part  of  the  clergy  of  these  times ;  and  hence  they  would  naturally  be 
led  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  special  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  reli^ous  teachers.  The  council  of  Mentz  in  847  decreed,^ 
that  the  bishops  should  do  such  preaching  as  was  necessary  for  the  inr 
struction  of  the  communities.  They  were  to  expound  the  catholic  faith 
in  such  a  way  as  should  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  were  to  treat  of  the  eternal  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  of 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  of  the  resurrection,  the  final 
judgment,  of  the  works  by  which  men  might  become  partakers  of,  and 
by  which  they  would  be  excluded  firom,  eternal  life ;  and  in  order  that 
these  discourses  might  be  understood  by  all,  each  bishop  should  trans- 
late them  mto  the  Roman  or  German  (ualect  of  the  country.^  During 
these  times  appeared,  probably  as  a  German  preacher^  the  monk  Otr 
fried,  from  the  monastery  of  Weissenburg  in  the  Elsace,  a  man  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  christianize  the  popular  Uterature.' 
He  wrote  2k  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
people  &miliar  with  God's  word  in  th&  German  tongue.  It  was  his 
wish,  he  said,  that  the  pruse  of  Christ  might  be  sung  in  German,^  that 
the  Franks  might  learn  to  sing  by  heart  what  the  Bible  taught,  and 

*C.  S.  contain    simple,    practical    nthortationi. 

'  £i  nt  easdem  homilias  qiuBqae  apeite  6(Mter,  whd  nabliahed  these  again,  doobti 

transferre  stadeat  in  rosticam  Komanam  however,  whemer  the^  belong  to  him.  *  See 

lingaam  ant  Theotiscam,  qno  fadlios  cnnc-  his  Thesaoms  antiqmtatiun  Tentonicanun, 

ti  possint  intelligere,  qnae  dicnntur.  .  T.  L 

'  The  fragments  <n  sermons  published  ^  Ab  he  expresses  himself:  Thaz  wir 

vider  his  name  by  Lambedns,  in  the  catar  ,  Christos  stmgon  in  nnsera  Znngnn. 
logne  of  tiio  hnperiAl  libnary  in  IHenna, 
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also  be  constantly  reminded  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  He  thought  it  a 
shame,  that  the  Franks,  a  people  not  inferior  in  other  respects  to  Ihd 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations, 
fibould  not  possess  God's  word  in  their  own  language.  He  described 
it  as  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  people,  tha^ 
they  began  everything  with  God,  that  they  would  never  engage  in  an 
enterprise  without  consulting  Him.^  The  words  of  Christ  and  of  his 
disciples  were  valued  by  him  as  the  most  precious  of  possessions.* 
Thus  we  find  the  same  spirit  already  existing  which  was  destined  in 
later  times  to  bring  about  among  the  German  people  the  purification 
of  the  church  by  means  of  the  word .  of  God,  and  to  make  Christ  the 
central-point  of  doctrine. 

The  third  council  of  Valence  in  855,  decreed  in  its  16th  canon,  tiiat 
every  bishop  should,  either  in  person,  or  by  the  agency  of  well  in- 
structed ministers  of  the  church,  so  administer  the  word  of  preaching, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  churches,  that  there  should  be  no 
If  ant  of  wholesome  exhortation  for  the  people ;  for  when  God's  word  is 
not  furnished  to  the  faithful,  the  soul  is  deprived  of  the  element  of  itB 
life.  Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  in  his  pastoral  instructionB,^  written  in 
the  year  858,  directed  that  the  priests  should  expound  before  all  the 
fidthfiil  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ;  of  his  pas- 
.sion,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension ;  of  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  obtained  through  the  same  spirit,  and 
of  baptism  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  that  they  should  warn  the 
people  against  sins,  particularly  sins  of  the  grosser  sort,  and  instract 
them  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues.-*  This  spiritual  care  was,  moreover, 
extended  to  all  classes  of  the  people  ;  —  on  which  poiint  especially,  the 
14th  canon  of  the  synod  at  Rouen  *  in  879  well  deserves  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  genuinely  Christian  spurit  with  which  it  recognizes  the 
equal  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  soul  in  all.  It  is  here  sjdd :  "  The 
priests  should  exhort  their  communities  to  bid  or  permit  the  shepherds 
and  ploughmen  who  constantly  dwell  in  the  fields  or  in  the  forest, 
living  like  the  herds  they  tend,  to  come  to  mass  at  least  on  Sundays 
and  feasirdays ;  since  Christ  has  redeemed  these  also  by  his  precious 
blood.  If  tiiey  neglect  this,  let  them  be  assured  that  by  so  doing, 
they  render  themselves  accountable  for  these  souls ;  for  when  our  Lord 
came  into  the  world,  he  chose  not  orators  and  nobles,  but  fishermen 
and  ignorant  persons  for  his  disciples,  and  to  show  by  a  practical  ex- 
ample, as  he  himdelf  declares,  Luke  16:  15,  that  *  what  is  highly  es- 
teemed among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God ;'  and  witfar 
out  excluding  a  still  deeper  meaning,  we  may  here  remark  too,  that 
our  Saviour's  birth  was  first  announced  by  an  angel  to  shepherds." 
The  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for  the  promotion  of  reli^ous  in- 
struction and  of  the  pre-requisite  culture,  was  also  acknowledged.  Bi 
the  year  859,  the  council  of  Langres,*^  and  the  council  of  Savonnieres 

>  Al  mit  Goto  wiikent  «  C.  9. 

'  See  the  beantifal  first  chapter,  in  which  *  Synodifl  generalis  BodomL  H«diiiD> 

he  himself  describes  the  object  of  his  tract.  T.  YL  P.  I.  f.  207. 

Sdulter,  T.  L  <  lingoneiiM. 

•  HifCqrftidA. 
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decreed,^  that  whererer  God  raised  np  able  men  for  teachers,  all  suit- 
able efforts  should  be  made  to  found  public  schools,  so  that  the  firuits 
of  both  kinds  (^  knowledge,  spiritual  and  secular,  mi^t  grow  in  the 
church ;  for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  a  most  disasirous  evil  that  the 
true  understanding  of  Scripture  has  already  become  so  far  lost,  that 
the  lingering  remains  of  it  are  now  scarcely  to  be  found.  Riculf, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  899,  exhorted  bos  country  priests  to  pay 
attention  to  the  schools.^  He  advised  them  to  provide  tiiemselves  wita 
as  many  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  as  many  reli^ous  works  as 
fliey  were  able,  '^  ^ce  out  or  them  they  could  draw  nourishment  for 
souls,  as  our  Lord  says,  Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone."  But  he  who 
could  not  obtain  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  should  at  least  be 
careful  to  provide  himself  with  a  correct  copy  of  Genesis.a  Rabanus 
Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  (Ud  much,  it  is  true,  by  his  work  De  inr 
stituiione  clericorum  to  disseminate  the  instructions,  which  Augustin 
and  Gregory  the  Great  had  abeady  given,  on  the  right  discharge  of 
tibe  spiritual  office,  and  on  the  previous  training  necessary  thereto ;  by 
this  means  the  cler^  might  at  least  come  to  some  knowledge  of  what 
fliey  were,  bound  to  do  as  religious  teachers.  But  the  defects  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  were  the  true  reason 
why  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  were  never  to  be  found,  capable  or 
inclined  to  study  and  apply  these. instructions.  The  majority  of  the 
clergy  who  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people,  possessed  no 
other  qualification  for  their  office,  than  a  certain  skill  and  expertness 
in  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  The  liturgical  element 
of  worship  would  thus  of  iiecesfflty  tend  continually  to  acquire  au  un- 
due predominance,  suiting  as  it  did  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  priest- 
hood ;  while  the  cUdactic  element,  an  element  so  important  for  pro- 
motii]^  the  religious  knowledge  which  was  so  neglected  among  the  peo- 
ple, would,  on  the  other  hand,  retreat  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground. From  the  Pastoral  Instructions  of  I£nkmar,  archbishop  of 
Kheims,  to  his  parochial  clergy,^  we  may  see  how  little  cotQd  be  ex- 
pected, even  in  the  times  next  succeecQng  the  Carolingian  age,  from 
most  of  the  clergy  in  the  way  of  givmg  religious  iostruction  to  the  peo- 
ple. "  Each  priest — he  says  —  should  have  perfectly  committed  to 
memory  the  exposition  of  the  creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  orihodox  fathers.  Next,  he  should  diligentiy 
instruct  by  preaching  to  the  people  committed  to  lus  care.  He  ^ould 
have  by  heart  the  canon  of  the  mass,  with  all  that  pertains  to  it,  and 
be  able  to  repeat  the  whole  distinctly.  He  should  be  able  to  read 
fluentiff-ihe  mass,  the  commandments,  the  episties  and  gospels.  He 
diould  know  by  heart  the  Atfaanadan  creed,  understand  its  meaning, 
and  be  capable  of  explaining  it  in  the  vernacular  dialect."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  a  direct  influence  of  reli^ous  truth  on  Ihe  minds 

'  Apud  Saponarias,  c.  10.  '  imeUas  ad  discendum  cum  scholaiiiB  sois 

'  C.  16.    We  «ee  finom  t2iifl  canon,  that  in  schola  sua  neqnaquam  recipiant 

ichoob  were  also  opened  for  girls ;  for  the  '  Hardoin.  Concii.  VI.  L  f.  415. 

forbids  his  priests  to  allow  boYB  ^CapltalaadpresbjterospaxochiaegiiM* 


and  ^dB  to  mix  together  in  their  schoou, 
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of  &Q  rude  people^  but  recently  torn  firom  pagunmi,  and  whose  em- 
yersion,  which  was  by  masses,  consisted  more  in  show  than  in  any  real 
change,  a  sensual  bent  of  religious  spirit,  and  a  superstition  hanging 
upon  the  forms  of  Christianity,  would  be  sure  to  thrive.  Yet  among 
the  other  phenomena  which  ^iro^e  out  of  the  theological  culture  of  Ihe 
Garolingian  age,  was  a  strong  reaction  agunst  this  whole  tendency; 
and  several  individuals  may  be  mentioned  who  stood  prominent  as  this 
representatives  of  a  Christian  spirit  of  reform. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  glance  at  these  few  light  spots  in  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  period  we  are  considering.  Among  them  we  may 
notice  especially  the  archbishop  Agobard,  dl  Lyons.  He  found  the 
liturgy  of  his  church  corrupted  and  disfigured  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
preceding  times,  and  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  amend  it  by  expuiga* 
ting  everythmg  which  was  not  conformed  to  pure  doctrine  and  to  ^e 
dignity  of  liturgical  expression.  Li  executing  this  ^k,  he  went  on 
the  principle  of  confining  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  scriptural  ex* 
pression.^  Being  attacked  for  so  doing,  as  an  innovator,^  he  C(xn* 
posed  two  works  in  defence  of  what  he  had  done.^  In  these  wori», 
he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  too  artificial  character  of  tlie 
church  n)usic,  and  to  the  excessive  and  one-sided  zeal  which  led  many 
to  devote  themselves,  fix)m  their  youth  upwind,  exclusively  to  psabfr 
ody,  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  important  studies  of  their  calling,  paf* 
ticularly  the  study  of  God's  word.^ 

In  the  preceding  period,  we  observed  that  the  moderate  use  of  im- 
ages, as  opposed  to  the  superstition  of  imagerworship  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  to  tlie  fanatical  heat  of  iconoclasm  on  the  other,  was  defended  in 
the  Frank  church.  •  These  principles  had  continued  ever  since  to  be 
propagated  in  that  church,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
tbe  renewed  controversies  about  images,  in  the  period  before  us.  It 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  the  case,  however,  owmg  to  the  want  of  re* 
li^ous  instruction  among  the  people,  the  .prevailing  sensuous  bent  of 
the  religions- Spirit,  and  the  exaggerated  veneration  which  under  these 
ciit^umstances  was  paid  to  the  saints,  that  there  would  be  a  gradual 
but  certain  transition  to  the  superstitious  worship  of  images.  Warmly 
sealous  for  the  essence  of  the  pure  Christian  worship  of  Grod,  Agobard 
was  led  by  those  abuses  to  write  his  book  concerning  images.  In  this 
he  brings  up  the  great  argument  used  by  the  defenders  of  image-wQ^ 
slup,  viz«  that  nobody  believed  that  anything  divine  dwelt  in  tiie  im^ 
ages  themselves ;  —  the  reverence  shown  to  &e  images  was  really  paid 
to  the  objects  represented  by  them.  To  which  he  replies,  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  paying  even  to  the  saints  that  worship,  which  ii 
doe  to  God  alone,  and  which  they  were  ever  found  to  decline.    It  was 

*  Non  cojiucimqne  figmentia,  sed  spir-  Qnamplorimi  iA>  Sneimte  paeHtift  iwiw 
itassanctieLoqaiismajestafldlTiiialaudanda  ad  senectutis  canitiem  omiies  dies  ritae 
€8t    Pe  oorrectione  antiphonarii,  c  II..  suae  in  parando  et  oonfinnaiidQ  canto  ex- 

*  By  the  Utoigical  author  Amalarins,  of  pendunt  et  totum  tempos  atilium  et  spirit 
llets.  nalium  fltiidionim,  legendi  ridelicet  et  di- 

'  De  dmna  psahnodia  and  de  correcdone  Tina  eloqaia  peracratandi  in  istinsmodi  0<> 
aati^KMiariL  eapatione  oonsamimt  < 

*Vid.3)econwtiomantiphanarii,felS; 
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a  cmming  device  of  Satan,  to  bring  back  idolatry,  and  under  pretext 
cf  showing  honor  to  the  saints,  to  draw  men  awajr  from  ttiat  which  is 
spiritual,  and  to  degrade  them  to  that  which  is  sensual.  ^'  We  may 
regard  unages — he  says — for  just  what  they  are,  things  without  life, 
sense,  or  reason.  The  eye  may  take  pleasure  in  looking  at  them ; 
but  the  soul  should  worship  Crod,  who  bestows  on  his  sainto  the  crown 
of  victory,  and  on  us  the  help  of  their  intercessions."  "  Grod  alone 
—  says  he — must  be  adored  and  worshipped  by  the  faiAfiil ;  to  him 
alone  must  be  presented  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
Angels  and  holy  men  may  be  loved,  honored ;  but  not  worshipped. 
Not  on  men,  but  on  God  alone  must  we  place  our  hopej  lest  that  pro- 
phetic word  be  accomplished  ip  us,  ^  Cursed  be  the  man  that  trusteth 
m  man.'  Jer.  xvii."  He  praises  the  limes  when,  men  made  images  of 
the  cross,  but  not  of  the  human  face,  so  as  to  cut  off  aD  occasion  for 
idolatry.  He  approves  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Elvira, 
which,  in  order  to  banish  such  superstition,  forbade  images  altogether.^ 
From  this  we  may  infer,  that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  see  that 
decree  enforced  also  in  the  Frank  church :  for  he  complains  that  mea 
were  again  sxmk  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anthropomor- 
phites.  Faith  had  disappeared  from  the  heart,  and  men  had  begun  to 
place  all  their  trust  in  sensible  things.  He  concludes  his  book  with 
the  following  remarks :  ^'  Since  no  man  is  essentially  God  save  Jesus^ 
our  Saviour,  so  we,  as  Holy  Scripture  commands,  should  bow  our  knees 
to  his  name  alone,  lest,  by  our  ^ving  this  Honor  to  another,  Gbd  may 
confflder  us  estranged  from  him,  and  leave  us  to  follow  the  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  men  according  to  the  inclinations  of  our  hearts."  With 
tiie  same  pious  warmth,  Agobard,  while  bitterly  complaining  of  tho' 
tendency  to  relapse  into  paganism,^  attacked  the  common  superstition 
that  there  were  wizards  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise  at  pleasure 
storms  of  wind  and  hail,^  and  others  again  who  knew  how  to  avert 
such  destructive  phenomena  of  nature.  He  himself,  as  he  relates,  had 
saved  the  lives  of  many,  and  restored  them  to  freedom,  whom  super- 
stition threatened  with  death  for  the  imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft* 
He  took  the  same  decided  stand  against  the  trial  by  the  judgment  of 
God ;  ^  declaring  it  a  folly  to  suppose  that  the  more  innocent  party 
must  always  prevail  by  force,  when  the  contrary  had  so  often  hap- 
pened. God  oftentimes  reserved  \]^  decision  between  a  just  and  an 
unjust  cause  to  the  final  judgment ;  and  it  only  remained  for  earthly 
tribunals  to  explore  the  truth  by  rational  inve9tigaiion.  With  unr 
wavering  faith,  with  earnest  prayer  and  study,  the  needful  wisdom 
should  be  sought  of  Gh>d. 

Another  who  manifested  Ins  zeal  for  reform,  with  even  greater  firee- 
dom  and  boldness  than  Agobard,  was  Claudius  of  Turin.    He  was 


^  See  Vol.  L  p.  293.  '  Tempestarios,  which  reminds  us  of  4fae 

'  Tanta  jam  stnldtia  x>ppre88it  misemm  Africaa  rain-makera. 

mundam,  at  nanc  sic  abBurde  res  credan-  ^  As  weU  aeaioat  the  law  of  Gandobold, 

tar  a  Chriistianis,  quales  nanqnam  antea  ad  whereby  Uie  dael  was  introdnoed  ii|to  tho 

Cfedendam  poterat  qnisqaam  saadere  pa-  administratioa  of  justice,  as  >  against  tho 

gfuiis  creatorem  omnium  igaorantibas.  judgments  of  God  generaUy. 
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bom  and  received  hi^  first  education  la  Spain.i  IBs  opponents  caOed 
him  a  disciple  of  Felix  of  Urgellis:  from  which  circumstance  we 
might  draw  important  conclufidons  with  regard  to  the  character  of  lus 
theological  training  and  direction.  In  what  he  says  against  the  woi^ 
ship  of  the  cross,  we  find  some  indication  of  a  tendency  in  him  to  sep- 
arate too  widely  asuiider  the  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  charao- 
ter  of  Christ,  and  we  might  refer  this  to  some  influence  of  Adoptian- 
ism  on  his  dogmatical  mode  of  thinking.  We  remarked,  indeed  ,9  in 
the  general  character  of  Felix  as  a  ^eologian,  the  indications  of  a 
freer  and  more  independent  mode  of  thinking,  than  was  common  to 
tiie  age  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  propagated  for  a  longer  time, 
and  to  have  been  further  developed  in  Spain  —  cut  oflF  as  she  was  from 
the  narrowing  influence  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Arabs  —  than  it  could  be  in  other  countries.^  But  from  what  Gau- 
dius,  in  the  heat  of  polemical  controversy,  says  against  tiie  supersti^ 
tion  attached  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  we  cannot  with  any  good  renflon 
infer  tiiat  he  had  a  doctrinal  theory  peculiar  to  himself  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ ;  and  as  his  opponents  E^are  no  pains  to  represent 
mm  as  a  heretic,  as  Jonas  of  Orleans. even^  charges  him  with  propfc* 
gating  Arianism,  —  a  charge  which  certainly  was  altogether  ground- 
less^—  it  appears  quite  evident  that  no  great  weight  can  be  laid  upon 
anything  that  is  said  concerning  his  relatron  to  FeUx*    In  his  commen- 


*  To  this  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  the 
baibarisms  of  his  Latin  style,  with  which 
he  is  reproached  by  his  opponents,  Jonas 
and  Dungal.  The  Spanish  Latin  of  that 
period  was  unquestionably,  as  appears  evi- 
dent from  the  records  of  these  times,  ex- 
tremely corrupt, — on  the  point  of  a  grad- 
ual transition  to  the  later   Spanish  Ian- 


*^ 


\  Vol.  in.  p.  159. 
'  Deserving  notice  on  this  point  is  Ae 
complaint  about  certain  heretics  scattered 
about  in  Spain,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  of  Paul  Alvanis  to  the  abbot  Sper- 
aindeo,  in  Florez'  Espana  Sagrada,  T.  XI. 
p.  14S.  Of  these  nequissimis  naereticis,  he 
says :  "  Quod  trinum  in  unitate  et  nnum 
in  trinitate  non  crednnt,  prophetarum  dicta 
i«nuunt,  doctorum  dogma  rejiciunt,  evan- 
geliura  se  suscipere  dicnnt,  et  illud  quod 
ficriptum  est,  Jo.  20:  17.  Adscendo  ad  pa- 
trem  meum  et  ad  patrem  vestrum,  ad  l)e- 
nm  meum  et  ad  Deum  vestrum,  male  uti- 
que  sentiunt,  Christum  Deum  ac  Dominum 
nostrum  hominem  tantum  asserunt  propter 
iUnd,  quod  de  eo  in  evangelio  legunt :  De 
die  autem  ilia  et  bora  neino  sdt,  neque  an- 

fill  coelorum  neque  filius,  nisi  pater  solus." 
verything  surely  in  this  report,  where  the 
fltunp  of  the  polemical  fanaticism  then  pre- 
vailing in  Spain,  plainly  discovers  itself,  is 
not  to  be  taken  according  to  the  letter. 
Since  these  false  teachers  are  accused 
«f  denying  -Christ's  divinity,  and  of  calling 
him  1^  mere  man,  simply  because  they  re- 
fiirred  to  such  passages  in  the  gospels  as  ^e 


Adoptianists  appealed  to  in  ddence  of  their 
theory,  it  was  probably  their  manner  of 
more  exactly  discrimii^ating  the  divine  and 
the  human  elements  in  Christ,  which  led  tt» 
this  accusation ;  accordinglv  Uie  charge  of 
their  having  denied  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Trinity,  was  grounded  solely  on  the  conse- 
quences which  their  opponents  were  pleaaed 
to  derive  from  their  doctrines.  Bm  whto 
it  is  said  of  them,  that  they  rejected  ihe 
dogma  of  the  church  teachers,  and  received 
nothing  but  the  gospel,  we  mav  probably 
infer  from  this  that  they  opposed  tne  teach* 
ings  of  the  gospel  to  the  authority  of  the 
older  chnrch  teachers ;  and  that  it  waa  theur 
aim  to  purge  Christianity  from  later,  for- 
eign elements — a  kindred  tendency  there- 
fore to  that  of  Claudius.  From  the  mouA 
of  such  opponents  it  cannot  of  course  bo 
received  as  absolutely  true,  that  they  re- 
jected the  prophets  generoUyy  though  with 
the  Uttle  testimony  we  have  it  is  impoaablA 
to  determine  how  much  truth  may  be  Ivi^g 
at  the  bottom  of  this  statement.  Per&apa 
they  may  have  simply  combatted  the  am- 
trary  mode  in  which  the  prophets  .were 
usually  explained-,  and  if  Adoptianism 
(see  Vol.  III.  p.  158)  is  to  be  traced  to  an 
impulse  first  given  by  the  writings  of  The- 
odore of  Mopsuestia,  then  this  heresy  too 
might  be  referred  bac^  to  the  influence  of 
Theodore^s  hermenentical  principles. 

^  As  everf  fragment  we  possess,  of  hii 
commentaries  proves,  and  as  may  be  gath- 
ered also  from  his  mode  of  oombatting  the 
idolatiy  of  the  image^worshippeia. 
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&iies  we  find  no  trace  of  Adoptianism,  but  rather  the  contrary.^  Be>- 
ndes,  as  the  Mohammedans  often  made  the  worship  of  saints,  and 
of  images,  a  great  matter  of  reproach  against  the  Christians, 
taking  occasion  from  it  to  accuse  them  of  apostasy  from  the  pure  wor- 
ship of  Ghxl,  so  it  is  not  unreascMiable  to  suppose,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  apologetic  interest  may  have  caUed  forth  the  eSbrt  to 
purge  the  Christian  church  from  these  foreign  elements.  It  may  be 
82ud,  however,  of  all  these  attempts  at  explanation,  that  they  ar^ 
neither  necessary,  nor  sufficiently  Well  grounded;  —  on  the  contrary, 
everything  is  explained  in  the  most  natural  manner,  by  referring  to 
the  spirit  of  pure  Christian  piety,  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the  study 
of 'tiie  New  Testament  and  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  in  particular, 
constantly  employed"  as  he  was  on  the  exposition  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. We  have,  moreover,  in  Claudius  the  example  of  a  case  — 
afterwards  more  fi^quently  occurring — where,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  tendencies  caUed  forth  by  Augustin  in  opposition  to  Pelagian- 
ism,  and  in  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  inward  jus- 
tification^ an  antagonism  of  the  Christian  consciousness  Was  awakened 
against  the  Jewish  element,  which  in  the  life  of  the  church  had  be^ 
come  mingled  and  blended  with  Christianity.  It  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  commentaries  of  Claudius,  and  from  the  remarka  of  his  oppo* 
nents,  that  he  was  more  attached  to  Augustin  than  to  any  other 
one  of  the  church  fEithers.  Indeed,^  he  is  accused  of  despising  the 
other  church  teachers.^  It  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  tiiat  his  mind  had 
been  deeply  influenced  by  the  study  of  Augustin ;  that  the  reU* 
gious  disputes  into  which  he  was  drawn,  grew  out  of  the  peculiar  bias 
he  had  thus  received-  The  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  particulariy 
in  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  pre&ce'  to  his  commentary  on  Levit- 
icus.3  He  praises  God,  as  the  fountain  of  all  truth,  goodness  and 
blessedness,  from  whom  created  beings  derive  all  they  possess,  and 
whom  they  should  only  serve  as  obedient  instruments ;  and  here  he 
quotes  passages  in  point  from  Augustin's  work,  De  vera  religione. 
Then,  in  allusion  to  the  fierce  attacks  with  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  this,  he  was  assailed  in  Italy,  he  says :  "  This  is  the  firmest 
and  loftiest  sanctuary  of  our  faith.  This  is  the  seal  deeply  stamped 
on  our  heart.^  In  asserting  and  defending  this  truth,  I  am  become 
an  object  of  scorn  to  my  neighbors,  a  frightful  spectre  to  my  acquaint- 
ance, so  that  those  who  see  me  not  only  mock  at  me,  but  point  me  out 
with  the  finger  as  an  object  to  be  shunned."  ^    Here  ClaudiiLs  himself 

.  ^  In  his  commentary  on  the  epiBtle  to  the  ing  them  according  to  his  own  liking.    A^ 

Galatians,  Bibl.  patr.  T.  XIV.  f.  155.  Gol.  ter  the  same  manner  we  are  probably  to 

I.  C.  he  says  expressly  that  the  idea  of  understand  also  what  we  have  just  cited, 

adoption  as  children  of  God  can  be  applied  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  charch 

only  to  the  faiUifal.  teachers  as  any  decisive  authority,  bnt  snb- 

*  See  Dansars  Besponsa  adv.   Claad.  iected  their  explanations  of  Scnptore  to  a 

Tanrinens.  Bibl.  patr.  Lugdun.  f.  204.  Col.  nee  examination* 

n.  Augnstinnm  adsumit,  alios  praeter  earn  *  Informationes  literae  et  spiritns. 

solum  paene  omnes  abjicit ;  yet  before  he  *  Haec  fidei  nostrae  mnnitissimnm  atqne 

had  only  said  of  him,  that  he  had  the  aa-  altissimnm  sacramentam  et  cordi  nostra 

dacity  to  set  himself  op  as  a  judge  overtha  fiimissimus  character  impressus. 

«lder  dinrdi  teachers,  praising  and  oensnr-  *  Hanc  adstrueiido  et  defendendo  veriti^ 
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designates  lihe  starting-point  from  which  .all  his  controveraes  proceeded, 
and  shows  how  closely  they  were  connected  with  the  elements  of  lu8 
Augustinian  theology.  The  interest  of  practical  Christianity  staada 
foremost  m  all  his  scriptural  commentaries.  Grace,  the  source  of 
genuine  sanctification ;  the  temper  and  disposition,  the  main  thing  to 
be  regarded  in  the  estimation  of  moral  worth ;  a  disposition  of  love  to 
God,  purified  from  all  reference  to  reward,  the  essence  of  the  g/BWh 
inely  Christian  temper ;  ^  worship  of  God  in  the  spirit,  the  character- 
istic of  true  piety ;  —  these  are  the  ideas  to  which  he  assigns  the  first 
importance.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  therefore  in  what  sort  of 
relation  he  must  of  course  have  been  placed  to  the  reigning  sensuooa 
element  in  the  religious  tendency  of  his  age.  Hence,  t(^,  another 
thing  which  characterizes  him  is  his  more  profound  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  sin,  leading  him  to  combat  the  opinion  that  it  conasted 
merely  in  the  domination  of  sense ;  and  to  assert  that  what  the  sacred 
Scriptures  designate  as  the  ^'  flesh,"  refers  to  the  entire  human  na- 
ture in  its  condition  of  estrangement  from  (rod ;  including,  therefofe, 
selfishness."  >  From  this  ethical  point  of  view,  he  would  necessarily 
be  led  to  dispute  many  of  the  marks  by  which  his  contemporaries  were 
accustomed  to  judge  respecting  good  works.  Thus  to  the  merit  of  good 
works  according  to  monkery,  he  opposed  St.  PauKs  doctrine  of  grace.' 
Claudius  was  one,  also,  of  the  number  of  men  distinguished  for 
Iheir  science  and  piety,  who  were  brought  together  from  all  countrieB 
by  the  Frank  church.  While  the  emperor  Charles  was  still  reigning, 
and  his  successor,  Lewis,  was  as  yet  only  king,  he  resided  at  the  court 
of  the  latter,  and  was  one  of  his  household  clergy.^  Here,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  began  his  scriptural  com- 
mentaries, for  the  benefit  of  those  ecclesiastics  who  were  unable  to  go 
back  to  the  sources  of  the  older  church  teachers.^  When  this  king 
became  emperor,  he  thought  he  could  do  nothing  which  would  be 
more  hkely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  church  in  Italy,  a  church 
so  far  sunk  in  worldly  views,  ignorance,  and  superstition,*  than  by 

tern  qpprobriam  factns  sum  yidnis  meis  in.  *  Claudius  himself,  in  his  dedication  d 

tantum,  ut  qui  videbant  nos,  non  solum  de-  his  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Gala* 

ridebant ;  sed  etiam  digito  unus  altcri  os-  tians  to  the  abbot  Dructeram,  speaks  of 

tendebant.  T.  I.  Mabillon  Analecta,  p.  38.  his  three  years*  residence  near  the  court  of 

^  On  Galat  3:  6,  he  says,  and  in  his  own  king  Lewis,  in  Auvei^e ;  and  this  resi- 

words,  at  least  in  words  not  borrowed  from  dence  of  Claudius,  when  a  priest,  at  the 

Angustin  or  Jerome :  Recte  talis  reputator  court  of  Lewis,*  is  mentioned  also  by  Jonas 

fides  ad  justitiam  (ejus)  qui  legis  opem  su-  of  Orleans,  in  the  preface  to  his  woA 

pergressus,  Deum  non  metn,  sed  dilectione  against  Claudius. 

promemit ;  and  also  peculiar  to  him  is  the  *  His  enemies  objected  to  him,  it  b  tme, 

description  of  true  love  to  God,  as  such:  si  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  compile 

propter  Deum  etiam  salutem  nostram  et  from  earlier  writings,  wiuout  naming  the 

ipsas  animas  contemnamus.     Vid.  BibL  authors  whom  he  made  use  o£    But  m 

pair,  Lugd.  T.  XIV.  f.  150.  Claudius  soyy  himself  that  he  proceeded 

'  See  his  commentary  on  the  epbtle  to  according  to  this  method,  he  is  thus  Tindi- 

the  Oalatians,  I.  c  f.  162.  Col.  IL  cated  from  this  charge.    His  woik.  <vmtainf 

'  In  the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  besides  many  original  remarks, 

the  epistle  to  the  Romans :  Nullam  admo-  *  Jonas  says :  Ut  Italicae  plebi,  quae 

nitionem   meliorem  potni   inyenire,  quia  magna  ex  parte  a  sanctorum  eyangelut*- 

tota  (epistola)  inde  agitur,  ut  merita  homi-  mm  sensibus  procnl  aberati  sacrae  doctii- 

imm  tollat,  unde  maxime  nunc  monachi  naa  oonsnltom  ferret. 
gjtoriqntnr,  et  gratiam  Dei.commendet 
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nominalang  him,  as  he  did  in  the  year  814,  bishop  6f  Turin.  Here 
Glaadius  entered  a  field  of  labor,*  where  his  pious  zeal  found  ^ork 
enough  to  do,  but  where  that  same  zeal  m  a  person  pf  his  fiery  tem- 
perament, might  easily  lead  on  to  immoderate  invective  He  saw 
with  extreme  pain  how  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  here  placed  in 
making  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  in^  adoring  bnages  and  rehcs,  in  various 
species  of  o\itward  works ;  how  meli  were  taught  to  trust  in  the  in- 
teFGession  of  the  saints,  to  the  neglect  of  all  earnest  moral  efforts  of 
ih«r  own*  He  beheld  a  Superstition  which  bwdered  closely  on  pagan- 
ism, obtaining  in  the  worshSip  of.  saints,  of  images^  of  the  cross,  and 
of  relies.  No  doubt,  in  surrendering  himself  entirely  to  the  impulses 
of  his  ■  pious  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Christian  worship  of  God,  he 
foiled  of  tiiat  wisdom  and  pi*udence  in  managing  th^  minds  of  mea, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  prepare  the  way  by  slow  and  gradual 
steps^  for  an  improvement  of  the  nfe  in  the  church.  He  declaimed 
vehemently  against* superstition  ;  he  banished  from  the  churches  the 
images  and  crosses,  which  seemed  to  him  to  hav^  become  objects  of 
religious  adoration.  He  says  himself  on  this  subject  :^  "  When  I  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  office  of  pastor,  and  came  to  Italy,  I  found, 
contrary  to  true  doctrine,  all  the  churches  full  of  the  lumber  of  conse- 
crated g£tBf  and  because  I- alone  began  pulling  down  what  all 
adored,  I  was  calumniated  by  all^  and  nnless  the  Lord  hvA  helped 
me,  they  would  perhaps  have  swallowed  me  up  alive."  Pope  Fascha- 
lis  I.,  (who  ruled  finom  817  to  824)  expressed,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  course  pursued  by  the  popes  during  the  controversies  about 
images,  displeasure  at  his  conduct.3  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  al- 
though the  pojges  countenanced  iiie  fanaticism  of  the  multitude,  this 
expression  of  displeasure  had  no  further  injurious  effect  on  Claudius ; 
perhaps  because  in  this  Frank  emperor,  who  valued  him  on  account  of 
his  pious  zeal,  he  possessed  too  powerful  a  protector.  Since  in  the 
Frankish  church  generally  th^e  was  the  same  aversion  to  the  supers 
Btition  of  image-worship  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  ajid  Claudius  had 
been  sent  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  it,  perhaps 
ibere  was  a  more  decided  disposition  'to  favor  him  on  this  point,  till  it 
became  known  hot  far  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  by  his 
leal  for  refomy.  After  having  maintained  this  contest  for  seve- 
ral years,  he  dedicated,  in  the  year  823,  to  his  old  friend  Th^odemir, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Psalmody,  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  his 
commentary  on  Leviticus ;  and  in  speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

*  In  the  ApologeticQS  against  the  ahhot  as  a  sign  of  the  superstitions  worship  of 

Theodemir,  1.  e.  f.  197.  .  &e  saints)  imaginibus  plenas. 

'  Inveni  omnes  basilicas  contra  ordinem  '  We  kaow  this  only  as  a  general  fact, 
Teritatis,  sordibus  anathematum  (Jonas  without  a  specification  of  the  particulars, 
liere  understands  the  term  anathema  in  the  fipm  the  words  of  Claudius,  in  his  Apolo- 
common  sense,  curse  of  images.  But  geticus  against  the  abbot  Theodemir,  T. 
ahoold  it  not,  perhaps,  be  nnderstood  of  XIV.  f.  199,  Col. I.:  Displiccre  tibi  dicis, 
th^  votive  offerings,  figures  of  recovered  eo  quod  Dominus  apostolicus  indignatoa 
Umbs,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  churches,  sit  mihi.  Hoc  dixisti  de  Paschali,  ecclesiae 
in  gratitude  for  the  cures,  which  yrete  sup-  Romanae  episcopo,  qui  praesenti  jam  ex- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  saints^  mitvita.  > 
These  gifts  may  have  appeared  to  Clandins 
VOL.  m,                                    87 
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preface,  m  the  place  above  cHed,  concerning  that'  zeal  for  tiie  fbnda- 
mental  truths  of  the  gospel^  ^herebj  he  had  been  dravn  into  theae 
disputes,  he  sajs^ :  ^^  But  the  Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  grace 
comforts  us  in  all  our  suffering^,  so  that  we  also  can  comfort  those  who 
Buffer  in  any  waj.  Since  our  trust  is  in  him,  and  it  is  through  hun 
who  protects  us  with  the  sword  of  justice  and  the  hehnet  of  salva- 
tion, we  are  not  cast  down  in  all  our  temptations."  In  the  midst 
of  these  controversies,  he  continued  still  to  work  on  his  scriptural 
commentaries,  though  liable  to  constant  interruption  from  the  numifeld 
foreign  and  secular  business  connected  with  the  episcopal  office,  afid 
from  his  controversial  disputes.^  These  commentsuies  gave  him  aho 
5rec[uen.t  occasion  for  unfolding  polemically  his'  peculiar  principles ;  • 
but  c^  this  he  availed  himself  with  gr^at  moderation.  The  first  epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  would,  from .  tiie  naiture  of  its  contents, 
fiimish  him  with  a  better  opportunity  than  otiier  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
for  combatting  the  Jewish  element  in  the  shaping  of  the  Christianify 
of  his  age  ;  and  henc^  this  book  might  naturally  g^ve  ofience  to  some, 
who  had  hitherto  lived  on  friendly  terms  witii  Um.  So  it  actually 
happened,  in  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned  abbot  Theodemir,  a  man 
who,  by  propoiyiding  to  him  various  questions  of  theology,  had  bees 
the  meains  of  engagmg  him  in  the  composition  of  many  of  his  works. 
This  abbot  lodged,  before  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles,  a  com* 
plaint  against  the  last  named  work,  on  account  of  the  heresies  con- 
tained in  it,  when  Claudius  supposed  that  he  was  stiU  on  friendly 
terms  with  him.  To  judge  rightly  of  the  motives  which  dictated  th& 
procedure,  and  of  the  honorable  pr  dishonorable,  character  of  the  act, 
we  should  possess  more  definite  information  respecting  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  affair.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  cany  the 
{^ocess  through  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  Claudius  undertook 
the  defence  of  his  book,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  been 
done.3  He  wrote  to  Theodemir,  complaining  of  his  conduct :  ^'  May 
tiae  Lord  forgive  you  —^  said  he  —  who  is  the  witness  of  my  life,  and 
who  gave  me ,  this  work  to  do."  ' 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  during  or  after  the  time  of  these 
transactions,  that  Theodemir  himself  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  sorrow  he  felt  to.  find"  the  report  of  his  erroneous  doc- 
trines, and  of  a  new  sect  which  he  had  founded,  had  spread  from  Italy 
through  France,  and  even  to  Spain,*  and  in  which  he  laid  before  him 

*  Mabillon  Analects  T.  I.  p.  39.  liotheca  Pistoriensis,  T.  L  p.  64.    He  says 

'  He  alludes  to  this,  when  dedicating  his  there:   Peirenit  ad  ipanus  meas  epistda 

commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians*  ex  aquis  regio  dicto  palatio,  qoaliter  ta 

to  the  abbot  Dructeram,  by  whose  ifivita-  librum  tlractatus  mei,  quern  tibi  ante  bieo- 

tion  he  had  composed  it,  he  writes  to  him :  nium  praestiu,  in  epistolis  ad  Corinthios 

Sed  quia  laboribus  et  turbinibus  mundi  episcoponun    judicio    atqne    optimatom 

depresses   hactenus   parere  jussioni  Uiae  damnandum  ad  eundem  jam  dictam  pa- 

nequivi,  modo  largiente  Deo  in  isto  qua-  latium'  praesentari  feceris,  quern  tractatom 

dragesimae  tempore,  etc.  ibidem  non  damnandum,  sed  scribendnm 

'We  see  this  from  the  letter  of  Claudius  amici  mei  non  soluin^humiltter,  sed  amBbi- 

to  the  abbot  Theodemir,  attached  to  his  liter  susceperunt 

commentary  on  the  fourth  book  of  Kines,  *  The  words  of  Clandins,  in.his  yindicar 

which  Zadiaria  first  pablished  in  his  Bib-  tion :  Quod  nunor  ahieiit  ex  Italia  d«  nM 
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tikose  ^inte,  which  he  sapposed  to  Noontam  heresy.  He  doubtless 
exhorted  hiih  to  abandon  such  errors.  Claudius,  upon  this,-  composed 
a- work,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  and  of  his  doctrines  against  these 
charges,  wherein  he  unfolded  his  princfples  with  grejlt^boldness  and 
tiie  most  violent  zeal.  He  declared  that  on  no  point  had  he  set  forth 
erroneous  doctrines,  or  been  a  schismatic  ;  but  that  he  held  firmly  to 
the  unit^  of  the  church,  preached  the  truth,  and  defended  the  church ; 
that  he  had  always  hitherto .  combatted  superstition  and  error,  and 
would  with  God's  help  always  continue  to  combat  them.*  He  attacked 
in  this  work  every  mode  and  form  of  image-worship  ;  he  exposed,  aa 
Agobard  had  done,  every  false  plea,'  which  could  be  employed  in  its 
palliation.  "  If  those  — -  said  he  —  who  have  forsaken  idolatry,  wor- 
ship the  images  of  the  saints,  then  they  have  not  forsaken  idols,  but 
changed  their  ng,me8.  Whether  thou  paintost  thy  walls  with  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  neither  the  latter' 
aje  gods,  nor  the  former  apostles.  If  men  must  .be  worshipped,  it 
were  much  better  to  pay  that  worship  to  the'  living  than  to  the  dead ; 
that  is,  to  that  wherein  they  bear  the  image  of  (rod,  than  to  that 
wherein  they  are  like  to  the  brute,  or  rather  to  hfeless  wood  and 
stone.  If  the  works  of  God's  hands  (the  stars  of  heaven)  ought  not 
to  be  worshipped,  much  less  ought  the  works  of  human  hands  to  be 
worshipped  ;  even  the  worship  of  saints  will  not  bear  to  be  excused,  for 
tii^se  never  arrogated  divine  honors  to  themselves.  Whoevpr  seeks 
from  toy  creature  in  heaven  or  on  earth  the  salvation  which  he  should 
seek  from  God  alone,  is  an  idolater." 

Here  Glaudius  appears  only  as  an  opponent  of-  image-M^or«Aij[), 
Aough  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  would  lead  us  to 
conjecture,  that  he  was  no  friend  to  religious  symbols  generally.- 
But  though  his  Frankish  opponent  complains  of  him  particularly 
for  unconditionally  condemning  religious  images,  and  for  not  distin- 
guishing the  right  use  from  the  abuse  of  them,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  fipom  the  declarations  of  Claudius  lying  before  us,  that  he 
would#forbid  the  making  and  using  of  such  images  in  themselves. 
Only  in  the  heat  of  his  zeal  against  ^e  superstition  of  image-worship 
he  made  use  of  expressions  which  might  seem  directed  against  religious 
images  generally ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  banished  them  from  the 
churches  only  because  he  thought  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  superstition.  Hence  then  his  zeal  also  against  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  which  elsewhere  was  approved  by  all  parties.  And  his*  mode  of 
expressing  himself  in  this  zeal  to  lead  away  the  mind  from  all  sensuous 
symbols  to  spiritual  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  was  certainly  liable 
to  misconception,  and  might  well  expose  him  to  many  suspicions  of 
hereby.  He  said  of  those  who  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  pretended  to 
lionor  the  memory  of  Christ's  passion,  "  like  the  godless,  they  take 

per  omnes  Galliaa  osqae  ad  fines  Hispa-  atque   haercses   in  quantum  valui  com- 

niae,  quasi  ego  scctam  quandam  no7aiu  pressi,  ct  pugnavi  et  expugnavi  et  expug- 

praedicaverim  contra  regulam  fldci  OatUo-  nare,  in  quantum  valeo,  prorsus  Deo  udju- 

licae.    Vid.  Bibl.  patr.Xugd.  T- XIV.  Tante  non  ccsso. 
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pleasure  in  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  Saviour  but  the  shame  of  his  suf- 
ferings. Like  the  Jews  and  pagans,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  resurrection, 
they  would  have  only  a  suffering  Christ,  and  understand  not  what  the 
.  apostle  fiay^i, '  though  we  have  once  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet 
now  hencefiDrth  know  we  him  thus  no  more.'  "^  If  one  must  worship 
every  piece  of  wood  bearing  the  shape  of  a  cross,  because  Christ  hung 
on  the  cross,  for  the  same  reason  one  shopld  worship  also  many  other 
things  with  which  Christ  came  in  contact  while  living  in  the  flem, 
where  he  adduces  many  absurd  and  trivial  examples.  "  Thus  one 
should  worship  all  virgins,  because  he  was  bom  of  a  virgin  ;  one  should 
worship  the  manger,  because  at  his  birth  he  was  laid  in  a  manger. 
For  the  same  reason,  fiMps  might  be  worshippecl,  because  he  spent 
much  time  in  ships,  akid  from  ships  taught  the  multitude,"^  etc.  We 
might  indeed  be  led  to  infer  from  such  declarations,  that  Claudins  had 
no  presentiment;  of  the  significance  of  the  cross  for  the  Christian  codt 
soiousness,  aM  that  he  did  not  even  recognize  the  fact  which  it  sjin- 
bolizes,  the  redemptite  suflenngs  of  Christ  in  their  significance  for  the 
Christian  consciousness,?  But  other  declarations  in  his  writings  prove 
fhe  contrary ;  and  doubtless  it  was  only  his  zeal  against  the  fleshly 
mode  of  apprehending.  Christianity,  and  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  ap- 
propriatibn  of  it  which  misled  him  into  such  violent  expressions.  To 
point  men  away  from  the  sensuous  worship  of  the  cross  to  the  spiritoal 
following  after  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  and  in  self-re- 
nunciation, was  to  him  the  principal  thing  ;  and  hence  the  vehemence 
of  his  zeal  against  everything  which  tended  to  draw  men  away  from 
this.  Thus  he  says  against  the  fleshly  wor&hippers  of  the  oposs,  "  What 
tkeydo^  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  Gfvd  has  commcmded.  God 
has  commanded  us  to  bear  the  cross,  not  to  adore  it ;  they  are  for  ado^ 
ing  it,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  bear  it  either  spiritually  or  bodily.' 
To  worship  God  after  this  manner,  means  to  turn  away  from  him ;  for 
he.  has  said :  *  Whoever  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me  ;'  for  he  who  doe^  not'  break  away 
&om  himself,  cannot  draw  near  to  Urn  who  is  higher  than  himseif ;  no' 

'  Tbcke  seem  to- have  been  favonte  words  for  the  violatioit  of  tbe  Mosaic  ceremonial 

with  Claudius,  marking  the  spiritual  ton-  law,  and  thereby  delivered  the  faithful  from 

dency  of  his  views  of  Christianity ;  as  in  the  binding ^wer  of  that  law :  Itaqne  ilk 

&Ct   he  referred  everything  to    spiritual  camaliter  non  observando  carnal^  conflar 

onion  with  Christ,  and  opposed  this  to  cere-  gravit  invidia  et  suscepit  \quideni  poenam 

monial  rites.   Comp.  the  fragments  of  Clau-  propositam  iUis,  qui  earn  non  observassent, 

dius,  published  by  Dr.  Rudelbach.  Hav-  sed  ut  eredcntes  in  se  talis  pocnae  Umore 

niae,  1824.  p.  44.  omnino  Uberaret.     Tn  what  follows,  how* 

*  Adoi-entur  agni,  quia  de  illo  »8Criptum  ever,  he  apprehends  the  redemptive  eaSa- 

est :  eccc  agnus  Dei,  qui  tolUt  peocata  mun-  ings  of  Chnst  in  a  higher  sense.   Vid.  Com* 

di,  sed  isti  perversorum  dogmatnm  <;ul tores  mentar.  ep.  ad  Galat  fol.  151. 

agnos  vivos  volunt  vorare  et  in  pariete  pie-  •  Dens  jussit  crucem  portare,  non  ado- 

tos  adorare.    Perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  rare,  isti  volunt  adorare,  quam  nolunt  nee 

custom  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  pass-  spiritaliter  nee  corporaliter  secum  portara 

over.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  meant  by  this  an* 

'  From  a  passage  in' his  commentary  on  tithesis   of    spiritaKter   and   corporalitw^ 

the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  it  might  be  in-  Perhaps  spiritual  self-denial   and'  bodily 

ferred  that  he  regarded  Christ's  death  oa  suffering. 
t)ie  cross,  as  if  he  endured  vit  as  a  penalty 
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can  grasp  thai  wMch  is  above  jbim,  but  by  selfeaorifice.^  Again, 
be  says,  ^'  To  fools  ,we  are  compeUed  to  spe&k  that  which  is  foolish,  and 
cast  stones  at  stony  hearts,'  Betorn  vo  reasdn,  ye  who  liave  fallen 
frwn  the  truth  and  love  vanity ;  ye  have  b^ome  vain,  ye  whp  crucifjr 
the  Son  of  (jK>d  afresh  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame,  and  have  thereby 
made  the  souls  of  poor  men  in  thousands  companions  of  evil  spirits. 
By  the  shameful  sacrilege  of  images,  you  estrange  them  from  theb- 
Creator  and  plunge  them  in  everlasting  rum."  He  invites  men  to  seek 
after  inward  fellowship  with  Christ,  when  he  says :  "  Ye  blind,  return  to 
,tlie  truelight,  which  enlightens  every  man  that  oometh  into  the  world ; 
which  Hght  shineth  into  ^e  darkness  and  the  darkness  comprebendeth 
it  not;  ye  who,  not  beholdiag  that  Ught,  wallc in" darkness  and  know 
not  whither  you  go,  because  the  darbdess  hath^  blinded  your  eyes.'' 
Claudfus,  in  this  sense,  oombatted  everything  else  which,  as  an  object 
of  false  confidence,  was  substituted  in  the  ]^lace  of  one's  own  moral  ef- 
forts, no  less  than  he  combatted  saant-worship.  I{e  held  up  as  opposed 
to  this  the  passage  in.Ezekiel  14:  14 ;  ^^  Tins  is  said,"  be  observed, 
^  to  warn  us  against  trusting  to  the  merits  or  to  the  intercession  of 
saints ;  because  no' one  who  has  not  the  same  faith,  the  same  righteous^ 
ness  and  truths  wbei:eby  the  saints  obtained  the  divine  approbation,  caji 
be  saved."*  He  had  contended  against  the  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Rome,  and  especially  against  the  confidence  reposed  in  i^em  at  the  ex- 
pense of  praclacal  religion  —  as  he  himself  says :  *'  The  foolish  men,  to 
the  undervaluing  of  all  spiritual  instruction,  are  for  going  to  Rome  in 
order  to  attain  everlasting  life."  Nor  did  he  by  any  means  Contradict 
himself,  as  he  is  accused  pf  doing  by  Jonas  of  Orleans,  when  he  spoke 
so  strongly  against  the  pilgrimagiss,  and  still  would  not  own  to  Theode- 
mir,  i^t  he  absolutely  condemned  them ;  for  it  was  not  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  itself  which  he  condemned,  but  only  the  opiilion 
which  supported  the  praetice,  the  opinion  Uxat  there  was  something 
meritorious  in  this  act,  that  true  penance  consisted  in  this,  that  a  man 
thereby  made  himself  sure  of  enjoying  the  intercession  of  St.  Peter. 
Disputing  the  hi^  value  ascribed  to  t^ese  holy  pilgrimages,  he  says  :- 

Ooe  gets  no  nearer  to  St.  Peter  by  finding  himself  on  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  burie4,  for  the  sonl  is  the  real  man," 

In-  general,  he  denied  that  St.  Peter  possessed  any  continuous 
power  to  bind  and  to  loose ;  ^  /^  Christ  'jn  fact  did  not  say  to  Peter, 
^  What  thou  loosest  in  heaven,  shall  be  loosed  also  upon  earth,  and  what 
thou  bindest  m  Jieauenj  eball  be  bound  also  on  earth,'  as  he  must  have 

*  Quia  yidelicet  nisi  c^ui  a  semetipso  de- ,  Christi  renerimiis,  nee  Job  nee  Daniel  neo 
fidat,  ad  enm,  qui  super  ipsum  est  non  ad-  NoS  fogare  posse  pro  qnoquam  sed  unam- 
pn^inquat  uec  valet  apprehendere,  quod  quemque  portare  onuB  suam.  L.  c.  fbl.  164. 
ultra  ipsum  est,  si  nescierit  inactare  quod    Col.  U. 

est.  '  Wordiy  of  remark,  too,  is  what  he  savs 

*  Also  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epis-  in  his  Commentary  on  the*  Epistle  to  the 
tie  to  the  Galatians  an  allusion  is  found  of  Gal^tians  concerning  the  relation  of  Peter* 
tbis  kind;  for  in  comparing  Galat  6:3  and  Paul':  Petrum  solum  nominat  et  sihi 
with  5,  he  remarks'"'  Obscure  licet  docemur  comparat,  quia  primatum  ipse  accepit  ad 
per  banc  sententiolam  norum  dogma,  quod  funqandam  ecclesiaAi  (inter  Judaeos),  se 
latitat,  dum  in  praesonti  saecnlo  sumus,  quoqne  pail  modo  electum,  u(  primatum 
nye  orationibus  sive  eonsiliis  inyioem  posse  habeat  in  fundandis  gentium  ecdedis.  Vid. 

ibunal 


(( 


ai^veri.  Ciim  ttutem  ame  tiibunal   fti.  147. 
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said,  if  a*  power  to  bind  aafid  loose  still  belong^ig  to  Peter  at  the  prts- 
ent  time,  had  reallj  been  meant ;  but  Christ  employed  the  opposite 
mode  of  expression.  The  power  of  acting  as  spiritual  fudges  was  en- 
trusted to  bishops  only  during:  the  period  of  their  natiiral  lives." 
Turning  upon  the  abbot  himself,  he  said  te  him :  '^If  to  do.  penance 
and  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  be  one  and  the  same  thing,  why 
foe  so  long  a  time  hast  thou  received  so  many  souls  into  thy  monastery 
fbr  the  purpose  of  domg  penance,  and,  retaining  them  there  instead 
of  sending  them  to  Rome,  made  them  rather  serve  thyself?  For  as 
thou  sayest,  thou  hast  a  congregation  of  a  hundred  and  forty  monb, 
aU  of  whom  came  to  thee  and  gave  themselves  to  the  monastery  for 
the  sake'  of  penance,  and.  not  one  of  whom  thou  sufferest  to  go  to 
Rome."  By  so  doing  he  must  call  down  on  himself  that  sentence  of 
our  Lord  against  those  who  gave  offence  to  the  least.  There  was  no 
greater  oflfence  than  to  hinder,  a  man  from  taking  the  course  yrlkh 
woul4  lead  him  to  eternal  blelssedness.  We  .perceive  here  the  aversion 
of  Claudius  to  tjbe  monastic  life,  and  to  the  rule  of  the  abbols.  The- 
odemir  had  reproached  him  with  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Doim- 
nus  apostolicus.  He  replied,  "  The  title  of  apostolicus  does  not  be- 
long to  him  who  administers  a  bishopric  founded  by  an  a;|x)8tle,  but  to 
him  who  truly  fulfils  the  apostdical  vocation  :  i  to  those  who  ocoi^y 
tiie  place  without  fulfilling  the  vocation,  should  be  applied  tiie  passage 
in  Matthew  23:  12."  Doubtless  he  meant  to  say  that  he  felt  in  no- 
wise bound  to  obey  the  pope,  wh^re,  as  in  this  jnatter,  the  pope  stood 
opposed  to  the  jqpostolical  doctrine.* 

Theodemir  herei^n  wrote  an  apology  in  opposition  to  Claudins,  in 
which,  sosfar  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served;3  he  made  a  good  defence  of  himself  on  the  fundamental  priur 
ciples  inculcated  within  the  pale  of  the  Frankish  church.  ^'  If  the  monks 
—•says  he  -r^  are  bound  by  their  special  calling  to  a  quiet  residence  in 
one  spot,  and  hence  cannot  for  special  reasons  undertake  the  journey 
to  Rome,  it  is  still  hj  no  means  inconsistent  with  this,  to  consider  it 
a  praiseworthy^thing  for  men  to  undertake,  out  of  lave  for  the  heavenly 
land,  so  toilsome  a  Journey^  and  visit  the  churches  of  those  apostles, 
with  whose  souls  it  is  impossible  for  them  here  to  mingle.  Althoa^ 
the  passage  in  1  Tim.  ii.  might  be  rightiy  applied  against  such  as  sap 
.pose  tiiat  men  can  pray  only  where  an  altar  has  been  erected,  or  relics 
are  to  be  found,  yet  though  permitted  and  bound  to  pray  in  every 
place,  men  may  still  phoose  to  ymt  one  particular  spot  for  the  purposes 
of  dev6tion,  as  Paul  made  a  journey  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem." 
He  utterly  repelled  the  assertion  of  Claudius  that  the  n^onks  had  come 
to  him  for  tiie  sake  of  penance,  and  that  they  were  to  serve  Mm.    To 

>  Non  ille,  qui  in  cathedra  sedet  a^toli,  yirtatibiis  congregetar.  Theieforo  tiie  com- 

sed  qui  apostolicnm  implet  offidam.  manity  of  those  who  only  confess  Chnt 

'  AIbo  the  distinction  of  a  visible  and  in-  ontwordly,  witiiont  the  right  dispositioa— 

visible  chnrch  is  found  hinted  «t  in  ep.  ad  the  charch  in  an  improper  sense. 

GaLat  f.  142.     Dapliciter  ecdesiom  posse  '  In  the  work  of  Jonas  of  Orleans,  L  lU 

did,  et  earn,  qnae  non  habeat  macolam  aufe  De  cnlta  imag.  f.  190.  T.  XIY.  BibLpilb 

riigfmetyerecorpn8Christi8it,6team,qaaA  .  Lngd. 
in  Qhpgti  nomine  ahagne  plenia  periectiaque 
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■ay  ibis  of  one^s  self  wcnild  be  presnmptaoiod  arrogance  in  any  man. 
I(  i?as  not  to  taike  refuge  in  idmj  but  in  Hxe  mercy  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
leek  salvation  from  Him,  that  they  baA  come  to  me  monastery. 

As  jnay  bQ  inferred  from  the  language  of  one  of  his  opponents, 
Claudius  was  cited  before  «n  assembly  of  bishops ;  but  he  did  not  pre- 
%^t  himself,  as  he  could  easily  foresee  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
lum  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  the  bishops  of  this  country ; 
and  perhaps  in  the  contempt  which  he  expressed  for  them,  he  yielde<I 
too  much  to  his,  indignation  against  superstition.^  But  it  is  remark- 
able,^ tKat  the  bishops  took  no  further  steps  against  him,  whether  they 
were  deterred  by  the  favor  in  which  Claudius  stood  with  the  emperor, 
or  whether  they  were  drawn- away  from  this  matter  by  other  outward 
affiurs  which  they  considered  of  greater  moment.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  tract  of  Claudius  in  defence  of  his  opinions  furnished  abtu>- 
dant  occa^on  for  charging  him  with  heresy ;  it  was  complained  of  be- 
fore the  emperor  Lewis,^  as  a  work  contaii^ng  heretical  views,  and  so 
it  was  regarded  hy  men  of  note.  A  number  of  propositions  were  ex^ 
tracted  from  it  which  were  pronounced  heretical ;  *  and  a  certain  Dun- ' 
gal,  probably  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  undertook,  in  the  year  827,* 
to  refute  it,'an4  called  upon  the  Frank  princes  to.tal^e  measures  fcft 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  errors.  The  emperor  Lewi^  himself 
gave  it  in  charge  to  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  to  < write  a  refutation  of 
the  above  mentioned  propositions.  But  as  in  the  meanwhile,  about  the 
year  889,  Claudius  diedj  Jonas  suffered  the  matter  to  lie.®  But  when 
he  Was  informed  that  Claudius  bad  sucoeeded  in  gaining  admission  for 
his  principles  in  those  districigS,  and  had  left  behind  him  a  party  whicK 
followed  them,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  resume  and  complete 
Hie  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Jonas  approved  the  zeal  of  Claudius  against  the  image-worship  of 
Italy ;  but  he  finds  fault  with  him  for  not  having  proceeded  with  more 
forbearance  and  caution^  and  (Qstmguished  the  right  use  of  images 
firom  the  abuse  of  them/ for  arrogantly  asserting  that  he  alone  taught 
the  truth,  for  confoundmg  the  ipoderate  use  of  images  in  the  Frank 
and  German  church  with  the  Italian  image-worship,  for  not  sparing 
even  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  attacking  the  worship  of  the  saints 
and  pilgrimages.  In  defence  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the 
cross  he  gives  a  reason,  which  he  might  have  applied  indeed  with  equal 
propriety  to  the  worshq)  of  images:  "The  whole  act — he  Qaid^^was 
not  an  expression  of  reverence  for  the  cross,  but  a  mark  of  reverence  and 
love  to  him,  who  by  the  cross  destroyed  the  power  ofi  death."   He  spoke 

*  Duigal  remarks  in  his  tract  against  *  As  he  himself  says,  two  yean  after  tito 
Oaadius  (L  c  f,  223) :  Benuit  ad  conven-    Ftoisian  synod  on.images. 

torn  ocenrrere  ej>iscoponim,  Tooaos  illoram  ,    *  As  he  himself  says^in  the  above  cited 

tynodnm  conmgationem  asinomm.  preface. 

*  For  this  I>aneal  accnses  them :  Bli  ni-  ^  Immederatos  et  indiscretns  z6lns.  Qnia 
miam  patientes  haec  dintios  i^issimnlare  enxMnem  grM;is  sni  radone  dirigere  neglezit> 
non  debaerant  et  eorom  ammis  scandalnm  geqerayit  et  ill 

*  See  the  preface  to  the  woik  of  bishop  sol  detestationem  eos  qaodam  modo  piy- 
Jonas  against  Glaadins.  nmipere  cofigit    L-cfTlGS. 

*  The  same  which  we  herb  avail  oiun 
selves  of,  as  the  woik  o^  Cliuidiiu  himself 
no  longer  itDuuns. 
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of  the  custam  of  bowing  the  head  and  kissmg  Ihe  books  of  ihe  nmi 
Scriptures,  alluding  pardcularlj  to  thai  custom  in  the  chtirch  where  the 
clergy,  after  the  lesson  from  the  gospels  had  been  read,  kissed  (o^ 
after  another  the  holy  evangelists,  an  act  —  h^  said  — -  intended  to  show 
reTerence  a^nd  love  to  Him  whose  word  had  just  been  read— not  td 
the  parchment  and  ink,  but  to  the  author  cf  the  law.i  As  to  pil- 
grimages, Jonas  agreed  with  Claudius,  that  they  could  not  be  regarded 
as  anything  good  in  themselves,  adde  from  the  disposition  and  motives 
of  those  who  made  them.;  but  ihb  same — he  supposed — ^might  be 
said  of  all  good  works.  To  fast,  to  give  alms,  was  no  good  thing  when 
done  from  pride  and  vanity.  'Clau(£us  ought  therefore  to  have  judged 
of  pilgrimages  also  according  to  the  different  motives  with  which  ihey 
were  undertaken.^  He  himself  ascribes  to  pilgrimages  to  Borne,  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  intercesaons  of  the  aposfie 
Peter,  so  n^ucb  worth  as  this,  that  they  had  an  infiuence  to  awaken  seal 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  works  undertaken  firom  love  to  Go^ 
were  sure  to  have  their  reward.  Moreover,  it  was  a  princijfe  im- 
planted m  the  human  mind,  that  the  actual  beholding  of  a  Ihing  ope- 
rated more  strongly  on  the  vfeelbigs,  than  hearing  the  reports  of  db- 
ers.*''  Aftier  the  same  manner  Walafirid  Strabo  expressed  himself  oa 
this  subject,^  in  his  liturgical  work  written  about  the  year  840,  and  en- 
titled :  De  exordiis  et  increments  rerum  ecdesiasticarum.  He  too 
*  declared  himself^  opposed  to  both  the  erroneous  ezti^mes,  the  uncon- 
ditional rejection  of  images,  and  that^  veneration  of  them  which  hor- 
dered  on. idolatry.  "If  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  sculptor — says 
he  —  must  be  censured,  because  their  workis;  mislead  /the  uncultivated 
to  adoration,  then  Ood  might  be,  blamed  (or  having  formed  creatures 
which,  by  the  impression  they  produce,  mislead. erring  mortals  to  pa^ 
them  divine  honors.  If  we  ought  to  destroy  images  on  account  of  this 
abuse  of  them,  so  on  the  same  principle  we  Qu^t  to  d^troy  churches, 
test  some  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  omnipresent  God  is  Ihmted 
to  a  particular  plac^.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  in  attempting  to 
avoid  everytlung  which  might  furnish  occasion  of  error  to  the  simple, 
nothing  would  be  left  to  us  as  a  means  of  exercising  our  devotion,  or 
or  elevating  the  simple  and  ignorant  to  the  love  of  invisible  things.^' 
Archbishop  Hinkmar,  of  Bheims,^  also  still  advocated  the  same  piin<»* 
pies,  as  may  be  seen  £rom  the  fact  that  he  describes  the  hnage-wo^ 
shippers  and  the  iconoclasts  among  the  Greeks  as  two  parties  wko 

^  He  defends,  it  is  true,  the  adoratio  cm-       «From  A.  p.  84!^  abbot  of  BeicfaemA 
dB  attacked  by  Claudius,  but  lie  softens    (Angia),  not  far  firom  Constance. 


this  expression  by  the  added  expLaoation :  .  *  C.  S. 

Yolamus  more   eodesiastico  ob  leeorda-  •'  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Binloiisi'i 

tlonem  pKaaionifl  dominicae  craeem  adorare  tnet,  probaUy  ooeasioned  by  the  cooiio* 

L  e.  salntare.  T.  H.  f.  1^.  yersies  then  ezistiog  on  this  subject,  whidi 

'  Satins  itaqne  erat,  te  hoe  opns  ex  men-  Flpdoard  quotes  in  fate  historj  of  Bheims, 

tia  pensasse  judicio,'et  sicnt  alia  mediabona,  haa  not  come  down  to  our  times.    Scripot 

ita  et  hoc  quoque  aut  oordis  devotione  ju-  etiam  libmm  flagitanttbus  cofipi^copis  na* 

dicasse  utile  yel  certe  ob  indevotionem  mi-,  tribus  sitfs,  qualiter  imagines  salvatoris  rel 

nus  profuturum  sanxisse.    L.  UL  f,  189.  santtorum  ipsins  renerandae  sint  cnra  epi> 

f  Sane   est  edam   propiium   hnmanae  logo  quodam  metrical  digesto.    L.  Ili'  & 

manti,  non  adeo  oompuqgi  ex  anditis,  stcut  89* 
esTisia. 
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enred  ob  opposite  extrenles;  that  he  set  orer  against  hoth  extremes 
the  tradition  i)f  the  fathers  and  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  that 
he  speaks  with  approbation  of  the  Carolinian  books,  w}iich^he  had 
read  in  his  youth  J  Nevertheless,  at  such  a  time  when  the  tendency 
of  the  religious  spirit  was  so  strongly  directed  to  sense,  when  there 
was  such  a  lack  of  educated  clergymen,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rom- 
ish chuirch  in  which  image-worship  reigned  supreme,  was  so  great,  this 
superstition  could  not  fail  eventually  to  pass  over  also  to  the  church 
of  the  Franks.  Ei^pecially  a^  the  dark  times  of  the  tenth  century 
were  now  commencing,  times  so  inauspicious  to  pure  religion,  that  al- 
ready at  the  synod  of  Trosley  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  find 
the  bishops  complaining  thus :  ''  It  is  to  be^charged  to  our  negligence 
and  ignorance  and  to  that  of  our  fellow-laborers,  that  in  the  churchea 
many  are  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  lowest  vice,  and  multitudes  almost 
without  number  of  every  sex  and  order,  who  to  the  years  of  old  age  * 
have  never  obtained  so  much  correct  knowledge  of  the  simple  faith,  as. 
to  be  able  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  confession  of  faith,  or  of  the 
Lord's  prayer."^  • 

Yet  even  in  these  times  of  gross  darkness,  mffividual  instances  were 
not  wanting  of  a  countervailing  influence,  proQ<^eding  from  organs  of  a 
purer,  Christian -spirit.  We  see  ihining  forih  in  tjbe  midst  of  all  this . 
darkness  a  man,  for  example,  like  Nilus,  who,,  at  any  period,  might 
justly  be  esteemed  a  clear  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  the  same 
country,  which  wa^  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  worst  superstition,  in 
Italy,  stood  forth  an  individual^  not  to  be  compared  indeed  with  NUus 
for  purity  of  disposition  and  zeal  sanctified  and  ennobled  by  the  spirit 
of  lovie  and  gentleness,  but  still  manfully  earnest  in  contending  with  the 
fleshly  Christianity  of  ihe  times, and  the. immorality  which  served  as  its 
prop, — Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona. ,  He  attacked  with  boldness  and 
vigor,  th.e  conduct  of  the  wicked  clergy,  who  by  encouraging  men  to, 
rely  on  absolution,  and  indulgences,  without  impressing  on  their  hearts 
the  nature  and  the  conditions  of  true  penitence,  did  but  confirm  them 
in  their  sinful  propensities.  Such  clergymen,  he  styled  murderers  of 
90vis?  The  saiQe  bishop  also  enjoins  it  on  his  parochial  priests,  as  a 
duty,  not  to  bestow  absolution  on  any  man  for  any  reasons  whatsoever, 
unless  he  gave  signs  of  true  penitence.^  It  is  a  fact  which  serves  to 
characterize  both  him  ^d  his  clergy,  that  the  latter  found  fault  with 
him  because  he  made  the  way  of  salvation  too  hard  for  the  people,  aud 
promised  jthe  kingdom  of  heaven  ta  none  but  the  sufiering.^  In  paj^ 
ticular,  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  fast-sennons  by  the  boldness  and 
decision  with  which  he  attacked  every  species  of  mock  penitence,  and 

>  See  the  opnsculnm  contra  Hincm.  Lan-  lo,  et  adnlterinae  absolntionis,  largitionli 

dnnensem,  c.  20.  T.  II.  opp.  f.  457.  vel  certe  benedictionisflagello  aut  pessimo- 

^  C.  15.  nun  actaom  interficiat  illos  exemplo.    Do 

•  He  apeaks  of  ecdesiasticd,  wjio  ob-  contemptu  canonum  P.L§  17.  ed-jBaHerin. 

wrred  the  church  laws  so  far  as  to  refrain  f.  355 ;  or-D'Achery  spicileg.  T.  I.  f.  350. 
ftom  beatiii^  sinners  wilh  the  fist  or  with       *  Nallas  vestnim,  minus  digne  poeniten- 

rods ;  but  who  did  them  a  fouler  wrong,  in  tem  cnjuscunciue  rei  gratia  ad  reconcilla- 

that  they  murdered  them  splritmdly.   )Si  tionem  addacat    In  ms  Synodica,  §  8. 
HOD  percutiat   fideles  deUnquentes  (qnpd       ^/Calamitosis  iste  solun^  Yegnum  Bdt 

et  canonibus  interdicitac)  pngao  yel  tn9a-  promittit,  L  c.  D'Acheiy,  f.  358. 
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dU  the  praps  of  a  false  security  joined  to  a  Gnnful  life.  Thiis  be  in- 
veighs against  those,^  who  would  in^emnifj  themselyes  for  fasting  at 
some  particular  season,  by  drunkenness  and  gluttony  at  other  times. 
"  They  have  not  rightly  fasted— -said  he — who  save  what  tiiey  hare 
abstracted  from  liieir  bodies,  as  an  offering  either  for  their  appetites  or 
for  their  avarice.  Nor  is  there  anything  which  can  please  God  in  ilie 
fasts  of  those  who  in  the  season  of  fasting  at«  still  busy  with  calumnies, 
contentions,  and  other  evil  works.  It  were  better,  as  St.  Jerome  sajs, 
to  put  up  daily  with  a  less  amount  of  food,  than  to  fast  severely  all  at 
one  time.  It  were  better,  i^  for  no  o^er  reason,  because  the  latter 
may  be  done  out  of  mere  vanity."  Again,  he  says,  **  We  ought  pot 
to  suppose,  that  good  can  be  balanced  off  against  evil ;  that  one  may 
fast,'  for  instance,  ^ve  alms,  forgive  injuries,  pray,  and  then  be  allowed 
to  commit  adultery  or  other  crimes  wijii  impumty ;  for  the  forgiveoess 
of,  sin  is  promised  to  none,  but  those  who  repent  of  it  and  forsake  it/** 
He  spoke  against  those,  who  ascribed  undue  importance  to  a  dead  and 
onprodubtive  faith,  and  to  a  participation  in  the  outward  fellowship  of 
the  church  ;  who  promised  all  baptized  and  orthodox  Christians  final 
salva-tion  though  they  might  have  to  endure  the  pains  of  purgatoiy; 
who  said,  God  is  too  merciful  to  suffer  any  man  who  is  a  Christian  to 
be  lost  in  hell,  though  they  would  have  said  the  truth,  had  they  unde^ 
stood,  that  no  man  is  a  Christian  but  he  who  does  the  will  of  Christ. 
So  far  was  such  a  dead  &ith  without  works  &om  beuig  of  any  avail, 
that  on  the  6ontrary  they  are  the  noore  deserving  of  punishment,  who 
possess  the  means  of  grace  so  far  beyond  others,  apd  yet  make  no  use 
of  them  for  their  own  improvement.  He  exposed  the  folly  of  relying 
on  any  species  of  good  works  whatever,  to  which  a  false  value  was 
ascribed  when  isolated  as  an  opus  operatum  and  considered  apart  from 
the  temper  of  the  heart ;  as  for  example,  when  property  wrongly  ac- 
quired was  given  as  alms.  The  essential  thing  was,  to  seek  to  do 
good,  not  foi;  the  sake  of  tlie  idle  fame  of  it,  but  for  the  honor  of  God's 
law,  and  from  sympathy  with  all  that  is  human.  Everything  depend- 
ed on  the  disposition  of  the  heart;  and  he  who  was  so  pow  as  t»  have 
nothing  to  ^ve,  could  stpl  give,  himself,  that  is,  his  heart,  in  a  sympar 
thizing  love.3  In  exhorting  to  prayer,  he  also  speaks  against  the  opus 
operatum,  and  points  to  ^e  inward  temper  as  the  essential  thing. 
"  They  — -  says  he  —  do  not  rightly  pray,  who  ask  of  the  Lord,  not  tiiat 
which  he  has  commanded  us  to  ask,  but  rather  that  which  he  has  fo^ 
bidden ;  for  he  bids  us  to  long  and  seek  after  heavenly  things,  while 
we  seek  after  the  things  of  earth.  He- bids  uff  pray  for  those  who  pe^ 
secute  us ;  but  we  think  impious  prayers  against  them."     He  spoke 

*  D'Achery,  f.  884  et  seq.  »  Vid.  1.  c  f  886.     So  also  in  the  VI 

•  So  also  praeloqaiorum,  1.  VI.  Martene  book  of  his  Praeloquia  Martene  ct  Dunmd. 
efr  Purand.  monnmentor.  et  scriptor.  vet  T.IX.f.943:  Qnodlibe{bonum.quanquain 
coUectio,  T.  IX.  f  948 :  Poenitentiam  vero  minimum,  si  propter  e«ritatem  fads,  seca- 
nee  iste  nee  ille  digne  agere  convincitur,  si  ras  esto,  cam  fiPucta  facis.  Si  propter  idind 
dnm  unum  quodlihet  vitium  sese  mace-  facis,  ne  erres,  inaniter  facis.  A  qnoubet 
nmdo  inseqnitur,  aliad  simile  aut  for^itan  malo  si  caritatis  amore  comp^ceris,  mtf- 
graviua'  ant  certe  plora  alia  cQlnraitt^re  non  cede-non  carebis.  Si  ob  aliad  agis,  nee  i 
Tcretnr.  nednm  gntia  dignoB  haberis. 
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against  the  seemingly  devdut,  who  spent  the  night  in  prayer  and  spip- 
itoal  songs,  but  the  day  in  idleness  and  imcharitablaaess,  though  the 
day  was  meant  for  labor,  and  the  night  for  repose.  True  prayer—^ 
he  said— ^ is  that  wMch  springs  from  worrfiipping  God  iii  spirit  and  in 
truth.  The  opinion  wliich  Ratherius  entertained  of  pilgrimages,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  record  of  his  own  meditations  on  a  certain  occar 
sion.  In  the  year  96j5,  when  on  the  eve  of  a  journey  to  Rome  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  he  proposed  the  question  to  lumself,  why  Am  I  going 
to  R4)m^  P-  "  Not — he  answered — for  the  sake  of  prayer,"  arguing 
from  John  4:  21,  that  every  man  can  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  even  in  his  own  house.  "  Nor  is  it  to  learn  what  is  good  and 
weltpleaang  to  God,  Micah  6:  8,  "  He  hath  showfed  thee,  0  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  tlie  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ;  —  not  merely 
when  we  go  to  Rome,  but'  in  whatever  other  place  we  may  find  our- 
selves. But  he  walks  constantly  with  God,  who  never  departs  from 
His  commandments.  In  this  consists  the  law  and  the  prophets,  that 
we  at  all  times,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  follow  Christ." 

The  earnest  desire  of  Ratherius  to  promote  spiritual  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, led  him  to  use  his  influence  against  a  species  of  sensuous  an- 
thropomorphism, ^ch  through  the  fault  of  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
ecclesiastics,  had  again, become  widely  difiused.*  But  in  this  case,  it 
was  certainly  not  less  evident  than  m  the  ci^se  of  the  earlier  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  that  it  was  a  tendency  /^hich  coiild  be  grappled  with  and 
subdued,  not  by  any  negative  process^  not  by  attacking  the  single  ei^ 
rors,  which  Were  connected  with  this  mode  of  thinking,  but  only  by 
operating,  thyough  the  Ispirit  of  Christianity  itself  on  the  very  ground- 
work of  this  mode  of  thinking  and  spiritualizing  it,  from  the  inmost' 
centre  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  He  was  informed  that  the 
priests  of  the  see  bf  Vicenza  entertained  altogether  sensuous  and  an- 
thropomorphic notions  of  God,  taking  the  figurative  representations  of 
the  Old -Testament  simply  in  their  literal  sense.  This  led  him  in  one 
of  his  sermons  to  attack  these  fleshly  vices,  and  tb  speak  of  the  divine 
being  as  a  spirit.  But  he  thus  gave  offence  to  the  great  mass,  who 
had  never  been  used' to  represent  anything  to  themselves  except  imder 
some  fpnn  of  sense,  and  who  therefore  supposed  they  must  lose  the 
whole,  if  they  gave  up  the  sensuous  form  under  which  they  conceived 
it.  Even  some  of  his  own  priests  .imagined,  like  thdse  ancient  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  that  their  God  had  been  taken  away  fix)m  them,  since  it 
was  only  under  the  form  of  such  images  they  could  behold  him,3  In 
like  manner  he  objected  to  the  sensuous  notions  which  the  rude  multi- 
tude, and  uneducated  clergy  framed  to  themselves,  of  a  God  seated  on 
a  golden,  throne,  and  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  winged  angels.  A 
story  had  been  circulated  that  on  a  certain  Monday,  mass  would  be 

~  ^  Itinerarium  Ratheni  Romam  enntb,  at       '  Quid  modo  faciemna.   Usque  nunc  aU- 
tiie  beginning.  quid  Tisnm  est  nobis  de  Deo  scire,  modo 

'  Berengar  calls  them  infinitissimos  ad  videtur  nobis,  qnod  nihil  omnino  sit  Deas, 
eorum  comparationem,  qui  circa  hoc  recte  si  caput  non  habet>  etc.  Yid.  D'Acheiy, 
sentiunt  ed.  Vischer.  pag.  116.  X  c.  foL  dSS. 
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celebrated  by  the  angel  J^Gchael.  As  might  be  expected,  a  yagt  iubI- 
titude  flocked  to  the  church  where  such  an  extraordinaiy  mass  was  to 
be  held,  which  was  a  source  of  no  snuJl  gain  to  ihe  priosts.  Bat  Ra- 
thorius  took  great  pains  to  introduce  and  foster  more  spiritual  yiews, 
and  to  destroy  those  idols,  as  he  called  them,  which  men  had  formed 
out  of  their. own  imagination.^  He  attacked  the  superstition  which 
pretended  to  cure  diseases  by  the  use  of  amulets  and  charms,  and  to 
raise  or  hush  storms  by  forms  of  ineantation.9  '^  The  miracles  wroa^t 
by  the  holy  men  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — said  he — were 
not  their  own  work,  but  the  work  of  God  through  their  instruQientalify. 
Their  faith,  the  faith  to  which  our  Lord  ascribes  such  power,  Matt. 
17: 19,  accomplished  this.  Neither  the  devil  nor  any  evil-minded  man 
could  produce  such  efiects,  to  the  injury  of  others ;  but  God  produces 
them  whenever  he  {leases,  by  the  hands  of  his  servants ;  and  being  in- 
finitely good  produces  them  only  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."^ 

Among  these  organs  of  a  light  Christian  spirit,  who  fought  against 
superstition,  and  the  worldly  temper  dressed  out  in  the  garb  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  place  also  Odo,  tfie  abbot  of  Cluny.  In  the  introduo- 
tipn  to  his  biographical  notice  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  pious  lay- 
man, he  notices  ad  among  the  particular  marks  of  a  holy  man,  the 
Christian  virtues  and  deeds  of  mercy,  these  being  the  more  acceptable 
qualities  in  the  sight  of  God,  though  miracles  are  valued  at  a  much 
higher  rate  by  the  multitude  ;<  "  for— r says  he,  assigning  his  reasons 
—  our  Lord  in  the  final  judgment  will  say  to  many,  who  had  prophe- 
sied and  performed  wonders,  I  never  knew  you.  But  to  those  who 
have,  led  a  righteous  life,  he  will  say :  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father." 
And  in  his  preface  to  the  second  book  he  said  of  those,  who  refused  to 
allow  to  this  Gerald  the  title  of  saint,  because  he  was  neither  martyr 
nor  confessor,  nor  had  ever  wrought  a  miracle  :5  "  They  ought  to  know, 
that  the  n^e  martyr  and  confessor  might  be  applied  not  only  to  him, 
but  to^  every  one,  wht)  m  the  conflict  with  sin,^has  borne  his  cross,  or 
by  good  works  glorified  God ;  for  men  confess  or  deny  God  by  their 
works,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures  teach,  1  John'  2:  3.  Rom.  2:  23.  But 
what  would  they,  who  like  the  Jews  demand  miracles,  say  of  John  the 
Baptist,  who  never  performed  a  miracle  in  his  life  ?  For  although 
miracles  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  the  life  and  works  of  the  individual 
of 'whom  we  are  speaking,  yet  to  those  who  ask  for  them  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  this  t)ne  reply,  that  the  great  miracle  of  his  life 
was  his  contempt  of  earthly  goods."  This  correct  j^kppreciation  of 
miracles  from  the  properly  Christian  point  of  view,  this  inclination  to 
set  a  higher  value  upon  the  moral  power  of  Christianity,  is  a  trait 

'  Qnoqnomodo  idola  tibi  in  corde  coe-  retolernnt,  sed  disciplinatmn  Tivendi  mo- 

pisti  stnltissime  fabricare.  dam  et  op^ra  misericordiae,  quae  Deo  mi- 

■  Praeloquior,  L  I.  fol.  15  et  21.  ed.  Bal-  eis  placeut,  non  pauca*    De  vita  S.  Gcni« 

lerin.^  L  I.  jpraef.  Bibliotheca  Cluniaccnsis,  f.  67. 

'  l«'acit  hoc  per  Bcrvos  bugs,  cum  ei  pla-  *  Thaa  strongly  be  expresses  hiinself  ffl 

cnerit  Dens,  et  cum  sit  summe  bonus,  be-  his  zeal  fo;*  the  recognition  of  the  commoft 

nigne  at  bonus.    Sermo  U.  de  ascenslone,  worth  and  dignity  of  Christinns:  illi  ^ 

D'Achery,  f.  400.  delirant,  quod  nee  martyr  nee  confessor  t«- 

*  The  witnesses  of  his  life,  qui  signa  qui-  leat  did 
dem,  qtae  ynlgus  magni  pendit,non  molta 
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which  everywhere  distinguishes  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  Thtis,  after  hav- 
ing related  how  Gerald  forgave  a  man  who  attempted  to  rob  him,  and 
how  he  made  the  man  a  present  of  that  whioh  he  intended  to  steal,  he 
adds  in  reference  to  this  trial  of  patience  and  love :  **  His  conduct  in 
tiiis  case  seems  to  me  a  greater  wonder,  than  if  he  had  tnmed  ttie  thief 
into- a  stone."'  We  discern  here  the  tradition  of  the  genuinely  Chris- 
tiam  spirit,  a  tradition  whose  current  flowed  steadily  through  every 
century,  and  which  enabled  many  even  in  these  times  of  darkness,  to 
apprehend  the  miracle  according  to  its  true  Christian  sense,  for  we  find 
lie  views  entertained  also  by  others  of  this  period.'  To  show  that  it 
was  possible  even  for  one  who  was  ^  layman  to  lead  a  pious  life,  Odo 
eomposed  his  biograpliical' account  of  count  Gerald  of  Aurilly,  a  man 
distinguished  above  those  of  his  own  order,  by  his  diligent  and  faithful 
study  of  the  Scriptures,'  by  his  devotional  "habits,  his  lively  sympathy 
in  aU  Christian  objects,  his  beneficence  and  his  gentle  treatment  of  his 
tenants.^  "  As  this  man  —  says  he;  iji  the  preface  to  his  Life  ^  lived 
like  Noah  among  his  contemporaries  accprding  to  the  law  of  God,  so 
Grod  has  set  him  apart  as  a  witness  to  all,  that  beholding  in  him  an  ex- 
ample near  at  hand  of  a  pious  life,  others  may  be  awakened  to  emula- 
tion, and  that  it  may  net  be  thought  a  diffioiUt  or  impossible  thing  to 
observe  the  divine  precepts,  when  they  are  seen  to  be  observed  by  a 
layman,  and  a  great  man  of  the  world,  s 

Such  solitary  examples  and  organs  of  the  genuindy  Christian  spirit, 
as  those  just  described,  could  not,  however,  oppose  any  effectual  check 
to  the  superstition  which  had  fastened  itself  upon-  the  worship  of  ssdntd 
and  relics,  and  other  corrupt  elements  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 


*  Ccrte  mihi  videtur,  quod  id  magis  ad- 
miAtione  diprnam  sit,  qaam  si  furem  rigere 
in  saxi  duritiem  fccisset,  1. 1,  c.  26. 

'  Bo  writes  the  abbot  Arnulph  of  Mctz, 
in  the  last  times  of  the  tenth  century.: 
"  Perseverance  in  {^ood  works  to  the  end  is 
more  than  all  miracles."  Nec'signonim 
vcl  miraculorum  novitatem  plerumque  dif- 
ferentiam  facere  sanctitatis,  vel  inde  paten- 
ter ostenditur,  quod  per  malos  haec  ali- 
qiiando  fiant,  muUosque  ecclesia  sununo 
nonore  eolit,  dc  quibus  an  nno  saltern,  signo 
daruerint,  reticetur.  Vid.  Vita  Joannis 
Gorziensis,  e.  I.  §  4.  Acta  sanctor.  27. 
Febmar.  In  the  letter,  In  which  Poppo, 
archbishop  of  Triers,  in  theyear  1042,  pro- 
posed to  pope  Benedict  IX.  the  canoniza- 
tion of  a  certain  hermit  Simeon,  ho  wrote 
to  him:  Non  tarn  signa,  quae  fidelibus  et 
infidelibus  communia  sunt,  quam  fidei  vir- 
tus, qua  fid^es  ab  infidelibus  sequestrati 
sunt,  qua  ipso  dum  adhuc  in  corpore  man- 
eret,  plurimum  viguit,  de  ejus  sanctitate 
nos  certos  redd  it.  Vid.  Mabillon  Acta 
sanctor.  Saec.  VI.  P.  I.  f  370.  And  in  the 
life  of  Herluin,  a^bot  of" the  monastery  of 
Bee  in  Normandy,  who  lived  in  the  later 
times  of  this  century,  it  is  said :  Referimus 
miracnla,  sed  eis,  unde  vnlgns  fert  senten- 
tiam,  muUum  pandora,  qoanqoam  non  de- 
YOL.  ta.  88 


fuerunt  et  ips^  Then  we  find  extolled  as 
above  all  miracles,  his  perseverance  and 
constancy,  amid  every  trial,  in  the  good 
resolutions  he  had  once  formed :  Quid  enim 

floriosias,  quod  victos  ab  eo  ubique  hostis, 
)eo  vincente  succubuit?  Mabillon  acta 
sanctor.  0.  B.  Saec.  VI.  P.  JU.  f.  346. 

'  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  his  health 
when  a  child,  his  parents  doubted,  whether 
he  would  be  fit  to  enter  the  order  of  luughts, 
and  hence,  gave  his  education  such  a  direc- 
tion that  in  case  of  necessity  he  might  en- 
ter the  spiritual  order.  Thus  he  may  have 
acquired  more  learning,  as  well  as  occupied 
himself  a  longer  time  in  study,  than  was 
customary  for  persons  of  his  c^s.  IJnde 
factum  est,  ut  propemodum  pleniter  scrip* 
turarum  seridm  dLSceret  atque  multos  deri- 
c6rum  quantumlibet  sciolos  in  ejus  cogni- 
tione  praeiret. 

*  He  was  opposed  to  the  cruel  punish- 
ments, which  were  still  in -practice  at  that 
time,  such  as  maimings.  Odo  says  of  him, 
\.  I.  c.  20 :  Nunqnam  auditum  est,  ut  se 
prae^nte  quiHbet  aut  morte  punitus  sit  aat 
truncatus  membris. 

^  Nee  observantia  mandatomm  Dd  ^n- 
vis  aut  impossibilis  aestimetur,  quoniam 
quldem  haec  a  laico  et  potente  hojnloe  ob- 
senrata  videntur. 
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and  which  w»s  promoted  rather  than  £>ught  down  by  the  mnltitade  of 
incom]^tent  ecclesiastics. 

Sut  while  on  the.  one  hand,  the  superstition  which  attached  itself  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  reltes  bordered  nearly  on  paganism/  we.  maj 
trace  on  the  other,  the  signs  of  such  a  reaction  against  the  worship  of 
saints  as  seems  to  betray  a  misapprehension  or  entire  disregard  of  tho 
Christian  element  at  bottom,  m  the  consciousness  of  &e  ennoblement 
of  man's  nature  by  being  raised  to  the  fellowship  of  a  divine  life— -as 
seems  to  betray  some  approach  to  an  abstract  Deism.  In  opposition  to 
this  tendency,  Batherius  the  antagonist  of  superstition  defended  ii» 
worship  of  saints.  Some  one  had  taken  offence  at  the  hymn  sung  on 
the  festival  of  All-saints,  particularly  at  an  expression  there  used  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  the  saints,^  as  if  it  ascribea  too  much  dignity  to  tlie 
saints,  and  detracted  from  the  honor  due  to  God  alone.  '^  It  would 
have  been  the  more  proper  eiqpresi^on  —  to  say,  the  saints  are  blessed 
with  God,  not  that  they  reigned  with  him."  "  Ajs  if,"  said  Ratherins, 
^^  to  be  blessed,  to  reign,  to  live  with  God^  were  not  all  one  and  tte 


>  One  characteristic  example  of  pagan 
taperstition  is  the  following.  While  the 
above  mentioned  Romuald  was  residing  in 
France,  the  report  got  abroad  that  he  Vras 
about  to  leave  that  country,  when  the  peo- 
ple proposed,  if  they  could  not  prevent  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  in  any  other  way, 
to  kill  him ;  so  that  at  least  they  might  have 
the  body  of  the  saint  as  a  protection  from 
eyil ',  which  Damiani,  in  his  account  of  his 
Ufe,  calls  an  impia  pietas,  c.  IV.  §  20. 
Whenever  a  person  died,  who  had  beCn- 
particularly  venerated  and  loved  on  account 
of  his  piety,  the  people  soon  gathered  about 
his  grave  to  pay  him  the  honor  of  a  saint  — 
gee  the  account  of  the  Ufe  of  Bardo,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  c.  VII.  f  €9.  lOth  June, 
— and  very  soon  stories  began  to  be  circu- 
lated of  wonderful  cures  performed  on  the 
spot  This  was  done,  not  only  in  the  case 
of  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  but  also  of  lay- 
men who  stood  in  high  repute  for  piety ; 
"such,  for  exampU,  as  the  parents,  of  the 
above  mentWed  Bardo.  See  the"  Life-just 
cited, §  I.  But  these  stories  about  miracle^ 
were  also  circulated  by  intentional  fraud. 
Vagrant**  afflicted,  as  they  gave  out,  with 
sore  diseases,  came  to  the  grave  of  some 
Individual  who  had  died  in  the  odor  of  sanc- 
tity, and  throwing  themselverf  dd^Ti  on  it, 
declared  themselves  suddenly  cured,  ex- 
pecting thus  to  receive  a  .more  bountiful 
alms  from  the  people,  who  would  rejoice  to 
behold  such  miracles  wrought  by  their  saint 
In  the  Life  of  Godehard,  archbishop  of  Hil- 
desheim,  it  is  related,  c  VII.  §  50 :  Propter 
qnasdam  vanae  mentis  personas,  quae  in 
nostra  patria  usitato  more  per  sacra  loca 
discurrentes,  se  aut  caecos  aut  debiles  vel 
elingnes  vel  certe  obsessos  temere  simulant 
et  ante  altaria  vel  sepulcra  sanctorum  se 
coram  populo  volutantcs  pugnisque  tnnden- 
t^  sanatos  se  illico  proclamant,  ea  scilicet 


sola  vesana  volnptate,  ut  sic  tantum  majo- 
rem  stipem  vel  quaestum  a  plebe  percipi* 
ant  The  writer  of  this  Life  mentions  the 
example  of  an  old  woman,  who  threw  he^ 
self  down,  with  her  head  and  face  veiled, 
before  the  tomb  of  this  archbishop  Gode- 
hard of  Hildesheim,  who  was  already  re- 
puted a  saint, — and  rolling  herseif  about, 
»uddenly  stood  up,  saying  She  had  been 
cured  of  a  blindness  of  many  yean.  When 
the  report  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been , 
spread  far  and  wide,  the  people  and  tae 
clergy  hastened  to  the  spo^  among  whom 
was  the  bishop  himself.  Already  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  a  public  thanksgiving  in 
the  church,  when  certain  viUagers  from  die 
same  town  with  the  old  woman,  who  knev 
her  to  be  a  cheat,  testified  that  she  had  of- 
ten been  in  the  practice  of  playing  sach 
tricks.  Bishop  Godehard  used  to  remaik 
of  such  cases,  that  owing  to  the  number  of 
deceivers,  even  those  were  not  believed 
-Who  told  hiQ  truth.  Acta  sanctor.  Mai. 
T.  L  f.  517.  As  the  sale  of  relics  could  be 
m:ide  a  profitable  business,  and  the  news 
of  their  arrival  in  any  place  immedi^telv 
brought  out  the  sick  in  crowds  (see  the  Lite 
of  Rabanus  Maurus,  by  his  scholar  Raddph, 
c.  II.  Acta  sanctor.  Bolland.  Febmar.  T.  L 
f.  513),  BO  this  circmnstance  also  was  a 
strong  temptation  to  fraud.  Glaber  Rft- 
dolph  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
cheat,  who  roved  about  the  countiy  under 
different  names,  with  dead  men's  bones. 
These,  as  he  pretended,  were  wo^dc^ 
working  relics,  which  he  had  discovered  by 
a  revelation  from  angels.  And  he  made  a 
pfofitable  business  of  it  Yid.  Hist  L IV. 
cIU.  . 
•  The  words  were 

Quicunque  iH  alta  siderum 
Begnatis  aula  principes. 
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same  iihing.  'The  objector  might  be  right,  provided  only  he  so  undep- 
stood  the  sole  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  God,  as  to  place  po  limits 
to  the  free  grace  of  God,  which  converts  vessels  of  wrath  into  vessels 
of  mercy,  and  not  only  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  Idngs,  but  even 
makes  them  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."^   < 

Sut  in  th^  period  the  worship  of  saints  underwent  a  change,  occa- 
sioned by  the  new  system  of  the  church  constitution.  Originally, 
each  ch*cu*eh  had  her  particular  saints,  men  who  had  sprung  from  her 
own  besom^  distmgui^ed  for  their  pious  manner  of  life  and  de^th, 
and  for  what  th^y  had  ^one  and  suffered  for  the  church,  ^d  therefore 
the  objects  of  her  special  veneration..  In  course  of  timQ,  it  so  hap- 
pened of  its  own  aci^ord,  that  many  of  these,  owing  to  their  important 
position  in  the  development  of  the  church,  or  to  the  fame  o£  the  mira- 
ettlous  cures  performed  at  their  tombs,  became  the  objects  of  a  more 
general  veneration,  and  that  the  festivals  consecrated  to  their  memory 
were  observed,  by  degrees,  through  a  wider  circle  of  churches.  JBut 
it  was  only  m  this  period,  and  under  the  ecclesiastical  9ionarcby  of 
the  popes,  now  completely  organized,  that  the  worship  of  a  saint  could 
be  introduced  at  once  into  the  practice  of  the  entire  church.  Pope 
John  XV.  set  the  precedent  for  this,  by  a  bull  issued  *in  the  year 
973,  which  conferred  this  distinction  on  bishop  Ubich  of  Augsburg, 
who/had  died  twenty  years  before,  and  whose  pious  and  active  zealin  the 
performance  of  every  part  of  his  officilil  duty,  assuredly  .'deserved  the 
enduring  remembrance  of  veneration  and  love.  It  was  done  at  the 
motion  of  Liutolf,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  after  a  report  had  be^n  read 
of  the  Kfe.  and  miracles  of  Ulrich.a  The  worship  of  the  samts  Was 
defined  in  this  bull,  as  a  worship  to  be  paid  tturough  them  to  the 
Lord,  of  whomthley  had  testified,  as  an  honor,  to  the  servants  re- 
dounding to  the  glory  of  their  Master,  by  rendering  which,  men  con- 
scious of  the  imperfection  of  tiieir  own  righteousness  might  nope  to  be 
assisted  by  the  merits  asid  intercession  of  those  whom  they  adot^d.s 
Thus,  in  the  present  case,  samt-worship  was,  on  the  one  hand,  referred 
back  to  its  ground  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  the  gonviction,  that 
Christ  himself  is  represented  in  the  organs  which  are  sanctified  by  his 
spirit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediatje:  reference  of  the  rel> 
g^ous  consciousness  to  Christ  was  hindered,  by  the  jnterviention  of 
another  mediation,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  men  filled  witix  the' 

>  Qnod  quidem  recte  faceret,  si  singnla*  dil^as  Dei  dintissime  peraoWendifl  semper 

rem  Deitatem  ejns,  regnatnm,  et  potendam  valeai  proficere. 

ita  pie  venerando  intelligeret,  ut  gratuitae  '  Decrevimqs  memoriam  ili^as  affecta 

miserationi,  quae  ex  vasis  irae  vasa  facta  piissimo  et  devotione  fidelissima'  veneran- 

mkericordiae  tanto  ditat  mnnere,  quo  non  dnm,  quoniam  sie  adoramuB  eft  coiimna 

reges  tantum  modo  tsse  et  vocari,  sed  insn-  reliquias  martyrum  et  confassorum,  ut  cum 

per  Deos  esse  et  did  inefi^bili  coi^cedat  cujusinart3rre8etconfessoressunt,aderemu8, 

benigmtate,  impie  invidetido  contraire  ti-  honoramus  servos,  ut  honor  redundet  in  Do- 

meret :  Praeloquior.  L IV.  f.  892.  ed.  Bal-  minum,  qui  dixit :  Qui  vps  recipit,  me  red* 

lerin.      We    recognize  here,  in  Bather's  pit  ac  perinde  nos,  qui  6dueiam  nostrae 

obscure  and  awkward  style,  the  antagonism  justhiae  non  habemus,  illoruiii  'precibns  et 

of  a  deep-felt  Christiaik  Theism  to  an  ab-  n^eritis  apud  demcntissimnm  I>eum.  jugi- 

■tract  Ljeism,  ter  adjnvemur.  Yid.  Alabiiion.  acta  sanctor. 

'  The  words :  Quatenus  memoria  Udalt  Saec.  V.£471. 
rid  divino  ciiltui  dia^  exsistat  et  in  Ian- 
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sense  of  their  own  sinfulness.'  For  the  most  part,  however,  ihe  wo^ 
ship  of  saints  began  in  the  first  place  with,  the^  people,  on  whom  the 
life  of  some  pious  man  had  made  a  profound  impression,  and  among 
whom  the  fame  of  the  miracles  performed  at  his  tomb  was  general^ 
diffused.  If  now  the  bishop  sympathized  with  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe 
people  for  the  memory  of  such  an  individual,  then,  by  drawing  up  a 
report  to  the  pope  of  his  lii^,  his  maimer  of  death,  and  of  his  mira- 
cles, the  bishop  brought  it  about,  that  the  worship  of  the  saint  shook! 
be  no  longer  confined  to  one  community,  but  that  his  name  should  be 
introduced  into  the  list  of  saints  to  be  honored  and  worshipped  by  Um 
whole  church,^ 

Among  the  religious  customs  luuversaUy  observed  in  this  period, 
w^  the  use  of  the  consecrated  oU  on  the  sick.  The  first  occaaoo  of 
this  custom  had  been  given  already  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cento- 
ries,  by  the  method  adopted  to  .counteract  a  superstition  which  pr^ 
Tailed  among  new  converts,  and  which  was  spread  by  their  meaos. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  amulets  and  forms  of  incantation  resorted  to 
bv  the  sick,  was  introduced  the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  consecrated 
ou,  accompanied  with  prayer,  according  to  the  direction  in  James  5: 
14,  15.  Mark  6.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  -  Augusdn,^  bot 
belonging  perhaps  Co  Cassarius  of  Aries,  speaking  against  amulets  for 
the  sick,  the  writer  says :  '^  How  much  better,  that  mothers  should 
hasten  to  the  church,  should  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
and  anointing  herself  and  hers,  in  faith,  with  the  consecrated  oil/ 
obtain,  according  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  James,  not  merely 
health  of  body,  but  also  the  forgiveness  of  sins."^  This  unction  was 
applied,  then,  in  tlie  first  place,  in  all  cases  of  sickness,  and  not 
merely  in  the  Jast  extremity ;  even  the  laity  performed  it  on  them- 
selves, and  on  the  members  of  their  household.     At  a  later  period, 

>  'Thos  it  was  ordered,  for  example,  by  pa  a  saint  and  a  worker  of  miradeB,  be 

pope  Benedict  IX,  after  hearing  a  report  was  looked  upon  bv  others  as  a  wizsid. 

Dy  Poppo,  archbishop  of  Triers,  in  the  year  During  an  inundation  caused  by  rains,  the 

1042,  respecting  tlie  hermit  8imeon,  who  popnlace  suspected  him  (see  above,  p.  429) 

died  in  1035 :  Eundem  vinim  Dei  Symeo-  of  having  brqught  this  calamity  on  the 

nem,  qacm  Dominus  commendat  signitica-  country,  and  were  for  storming  his  cell 

tione  tantarum  virtutum  sanctiLitis  ac  gra-  Vid.  Biabillon  acta  sanctor.  Saec.  VL  P.L 

tiae  plenum  ab  omnibos  populis,  tiibubus  f.  371  et  seq.   - 

^t  Unguis  sanctum  procul  dubio  esse  nomi-  '  In  the  appendix  to  Augustin's  Woikfl, 

nandum  ejusque    natalem  singulis  anais  T.  V.  f.  279,  ^5. 

recnrrentem    solleniter   observandum    ad  'So  also  in  a  sermon  of  Eligios  of  Koy* 

inatar  diei  festi,  nomen  quoqne  ipsiiis  roar-  on  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  42) :  Quoties  ali(iu 
tyrologio  sanctorum  nominibus  suo  loco  •  infirmitas   snpervenerit,    non  •  quaenQtur 

inserendnm.    This  Simeon  was  the  son  of  praecantatoves,  non    divini,  non  sortilegi, 

a  Gveek  of  S}Tacuse.    He  became  monk  non  cora^  nee  per  fontes  ant  arbores  vel 

in  a  monastery  on  mount  Sinai.    He  be-  bivios  diabolica  phylacteiia  excrceantor, 

came  known  in  the  West,  during  a  tour  on  sed  qui  aegrotat  in«  sola  misericordia  Dei 

which  he  was  jsent  by  his  monastery  to  confidat  ct  eueharistiara  cum  ifide  ^ J^ 

eoUect  alms.    In  his  tiayels,  he  had  ac-  votione  aocipiat  oleumque  benedictom  fiae 

quired  a  ready  power  of  expressing  him-  liter  ab  eocdesia  petat,  onde  corpos  smim 

self  in  five  languages,  —  Coptic,  byrian,  in  nomine  Christ!  ungat  et  secanaam^MM* 

Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin.    Poppo,  arch-  tolum  oratio  fidei  salvabit  infirmum  et  non 

bishop  of   Triers,  on  his  retam  from  a  solum  corporis,  sed  etiam  aniinac  sanitaiem 

pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  took  him  home  recipiet  » Vid.  D'Achery  Spicileg.  T.  IL  t 

with  hin^'  and  he  became  a  hermit  near  97. 
Triers.    While  he  was  honored  by  s<Hne 
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this  anoiniing  wag  made  a  particular  ftmction  of  the-  saoerdot^  office. ^ 
Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  complains,  in  his  Rules  of  Christian  Life  for 
Laymen,^  that  many,  instead  of  applying  in  case  of  .sickness  to  the 
pnestSf  and  having  themselves  or  the  members  of  their  family  anointed 
with  the  consecrated  oil,  according  to  the  apostolical  tradition,  pre- 
ferred sending  for  soothsayers  or  female  foirtune-tellers,  to  consult 
tiiem  about  the  issue  of  the  disease.  At  a  synod  held  ait  Pavia,  in 
the  year  850,  this  custom  of  priestly  unction,  especially  in  mortal 
ackness,  is  sanctioned ;  and.  it  is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
other  sacraments.  It  was  to  be  bestowed  on  jhose  only,  who  were- 
deemed  fit  to  receive  the  communiouw^  In  like  manner,  Bamiani 
names  among  the  twelve  sacraments  noticed  Iby  him,  this  unction,  as 
a  means  of  bodily  and*  spiritual  healing^  —  a  sign  of  the  condescei^ 
fiion  of  divine  love  to  the  necessities  of  feeble  man,  who  niust  main- 
tain the  conflict  wifli  sin  to  the  last.  Accordingly,' the  seven  sacra- 
ments were  already  recognized  in  this  period ;  although,  owing  to  the 
vague  conception  of  the  thing,  the  name  was  applied  to  many  other 
religious  usages,  which  in  later  times  were  excludeiS. 
.  The  judgments  of  Grod,  which  We  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the 
preceding  period,  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  the  hotion  of  an 
external  theocracy,  administered  by  the  priesthood,  and  of  a  continued 
divine  interposition  by  miracles  in  the  guidance  of  the  church.  On 
ibis  principle,  the  archbishop  Hinkmar  of  Rheims  defended  'the  judi- 
cium aquae  frigidae  et  caJidae  ;^  and  on  this  principle,  too,  cardinal 
Hildebrand  (Gregory  Vll.)  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  favor  the 
judgments  of  God.  Yet  not  an  individual  bishop  alone  (Agobard  of 
Lyons,^  who  attacked  the  superstition  of  his  times),  but  an  entire 
church  assembly  in  France,  the  third  council  of  Valence,  held  in  855, 
declared  against  the  judgdient  of  God  by  single  combat,  which  had 
been  made  legal  by  the  Burgundian  code.  The  custom  obtaining, 
that  when  opposite  statements  were  ^ven  on  oath  by  two  parties,^  it 
should  be  decide  which  oath  was  according  to  truth,  and  which  con- 
trary to  it,  by  a  duel ;  this  council  decreed,  that  whoever  contradicted 
an- oath  legally  administered  by  another,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
c<Hnmanion  of  the  church,  and  the  same  penalty  should  be  kicurred 
by  him  who  killed  or  maimed  another  in  a  duel.®    The  petson  killed 

'As   in   the  ordinances  of  Boniface :  thought  he  should  now  be  able  t<^  die  in 

Omnes  presbyteri  oleum  infirmorum  ab  peace,  because  he  had  partiU^en  of  all  the 

episcopo  expetaot  secumque  habeant  et  sacraments.    See  his  Life  by  Piischasins 

ftdmoneant  fideles  infinnos,  illu4  exquirere,  Badbert  S  8-  H-  January, 

ut  eodem  oleo  peruncti  a  presbytehs  sanen-  ^  Sermo  69.  T.  II.  f.  180.    Infinhantibns 

tor.    Bonifacii  f.  142.  nobb  et  usc^ue  ad  mortem  mortali  peccato- 

'  De  institutione  laioeli  I.  III.  C.  14.       v  rum   febre'  langnentibna  spiritns  pietatis 

'  Ck>nciL  Begiaticin.  c.  8.    Cni.enim  re-  assistit  et  recoi^tus  est,  gnoniam  pulTis 

ttqaa  sacramenta  interdicta  sui^t,  hoc  uno,  snmus. 

Bulla  ratione  uti  concdditur.    The  extreme  ^  See  his  Opuscnlum  ad  ffld^parium 

unction  does  not,  in  this  century,  u>pear  to  episcopum  Meldensem,  T.  XL  opp.  £676.  - 

have  beeia  considered  indispensably  neces-  '  See  above,  j[>.  428. 

taiy  for  every  believer.    'Hie  abbot  Ade-  ^  The  council  calls  this  iniquissima  ac 

laid   of  Corbie  was   asked,  whether  he  detestabilis  constitntio  qnamndam  saecnla- 

ironld  receive  it,  since  it  was  known,  pec-  rinm  legam. 

eatomm  onerSbns  eum  non  detinerL    He  "  Yelig  homidda  neqmssim^ 
beeeed  for  it,  and  when  he  had  received  it, 
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flhould  be  inhibited,  afl  a  Belf-morderer,  &om  the  nies  of  Ghrisiua 
burialy  and  &om  the  mass  for  the  repose  of  souk.  The  enqperor 
should  be  requested  to  baniish  hj  law  such,  an  enormity  from 
among  the  &ithful.i  .  Also  pope  Nicholas  I.  declared  against  the 
judgment  of  God  by  duel,  when  the  matter  was  agitated  in  the  case 
of  Thietberga.  "  Although  sacred  history — he  wrote  to  king  Charles 
the  Bald  of  France  —  has  recorded  a  combat  of  this  sort  in  tiie  case 
of  David  and  Goliah^  yet  such  combat,  is  nowhere  established  as  a 
law,  and  it  seems  rather  to  be  *  a  tempting  of  the  Almighty/  "a  Atto, 
bishop  of  Vercelli,  protested  cspeciidly  against  the  practice  of  eccle- 
siastics to  make .  others  fight  duels,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicatiDg 
themselves  agabst  certain  accusations.  ^'  By  what  right  —  sa^  he 
—  can  the  clergy,  ^o  are  not  allowed  to  carry  weapons  themselves, 
got  others  to  fight  for  them  ?  If  ever  ought  they  to  bo  Ijhe  oiicasion  of 
un,  for  the  sake  of'  clearing,  themselves  frpm  blame.  They  ^e  bound 
rather  to  fight  for  their  brethren,  than  to  get  their  bretlu'en  to  fight 
for  them ;  for  the  good  shepherd  ^veth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But 
how  is  it  possible  they  shoidd  contend  with  arms  against  those  whom 
ihey  Idve,  and  for  whom  they  should  pray  ?"  He  expresses  himself 
on  this  occasion  io  a  way,  which  condemns  the  judgment  of  God  by 
duel  generally-,  and,  by  implication,  all  judgmeTcU  of  God  what^oeoet. 
"  Often  —  says  he  -r-  we  behold  in  such  contests  the  guilty  come  off 
victorious,  the  innocent  pvercome.  Men  should  never  tempt  God,  by 
rushing  into  danger.  So  the  histbry  of  Christ's  temptation  teaches 
us.  Many  things  doubtful  are  ^reserved,,to  be  finally  decided  at  the 
last  judgment.^'3  A  peculiar  form  of  the  judgment  of  God,  not  sel- 
dom resorted  to  especially  by  the  clergy,  was  that  where  the  holy 
supper  was  used  as  the'  ordeal.'*  .  The  euch%rist  was  received,  to  tesr 
tify  die  consciousness  of  innocence,  the  recipient  invoking  upon  hiio- 
self  the  divine  judgment  if  he  were  guilty.  The  pious  feelingis  of  a 
layman  were  diocked  at  this  desecration  of  the  holiest  of  rites.  King 
Bobert  of  France  (the  son  >of  Hugh  Capet)  protested  in  tiie  strongest 
language  against  it.  ^  "What  presumption  —  he  writes : — is  this,  to 
say  to  any  man,  who  is  called  upon  to  prove  his  innocence,  '  Take  the 
body  of  the  Lord,  if  thou  art  worthy  f  when,  in  any  such  sense,  no 
man  is  worthy  ?"*  '  . 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  penaince,  two  opposite  tendencies^  self- 

>  C.  XL  et  Xn.  per,  caused  its  tnie  impoil  to  be  forgotten, 

'  Cam  hoc  et  hujosmodi  (which  may  be  Itnd  the  orditMuaoe  to  be  desecrated  to  the 

applied  to  all  kinds  of  judgraents  of  God)  service  of  superstition,     ^he  council  of 

Denm  solnm  modo  tentare  videantnr.  Har^  Selig^istadt,  in  the  year  1022,  c.  VI,  fidt 

doln.  Concil.  T.  V.  f  27o.  obliged  to   pronounce   sentence  of  ooo- 

'  Non  enim  Dominns  omnia  «ao  prae-  demnation  on  priests  who,  in  a  fire,  osaC 

aend  jndido  dedarat,  sed  expectat  edam  the  c6nsecrated  host  into  the  flames,  widi  a 

ploriina  in  futurom,  nbi  illuminabit  ab-  view  to  quench'  them  by  the  miracnlott 

Boondita  tenebramm  et  manifestid^it  consi-  yirtue  of  Christ's  body. 

lia  cordiom.    See  Atto's  Hbellus  de  pres-  *  Cur  tu  temerario  ore  et  poUuto  dicat: 

saris  eoclesiasticis.  D'Achery's  Spidl.T.L  8i  dignus  es  accipe;  cum  sit  unllus,  qui 

t  416  et  seq.  habeatur  dignus  \    Vid.  fielgaldi  nta  Ro- 

^  So  in  genersl,  die  tendency  to  asso-  herd  regis-  m  Bn  Cheane  bcriptor.  hist 

date  a  ini^pcal  efficacy  iridi  the  holy  sop-  S^ancor:  T.  IV.  f.  64. 
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castigation  on  the  one  dde,  and  the  abuse  of  mdulgences  on  the  oihep^ 
both  had  their  common  foundation  in  the  notion^  handed  down  from 
{he  earlier  centuries,  that  penitence  was  a  satisfaction  paid  to  divine 
justice,  —  a  notion  connected  agam  with  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  peni- 
tence had  not  be^n  apprehended  in  its  right  relation  to  thejentire  work 
of'  redemption.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  who  expected  to  satisfy 
the  divine  justice  bj  sufferings  voluntarily  inflicted  on  themselves ;  on 
the  other,  were  those  who  resorted,  to  indulgences  as  a  convefnient  sub- 
Btitnte  for  the  penalties  imposed  on  penitents- by  tiie  chutch,  and  hence 
also  for  the  (^vine  punishments,  which  mu^t  otherwise  be  suffered. 
According  to  the  more  serious,  or  the  more  easy  temperament  of  ithe 
individual,  his  penance  took  one  or  ti^e  other  of  these  shapes.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  re^tance  to  the  prevailing  corruption  of  manners, 
which  produced  in  Italy,  as  we  havejbefore  remarked,  the  phenomena 
iof  a  more  rigid  monkery,  gave  birth  also  to  a  fahatical  zeal  for  the  se^ 
Terer  exercises  of  penance..  We  observe  both  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter in  the  case  of  Peter  Damiani.  Through  his  influence,  a  wider 
spread  was  given  to  that  new  exercise  of  penance,  self-scouring,  a 
.practice  which  had  fqimd ^admission  at  an  earlier  period  among  the 
monks,  and  which  deserve^s  notice  on  account  of  the  important  coziso-^ 
quences  to  which  it  afterwards  led.  As  .this  new  species. of  penance 
foimd  violent  opponents,  who  were  offended  especially  at  the  violatioQ  * 
of  the  morel  sense  of  decorum,  Damiani  Composed  extravagant  enco- 
miums of  the  practiee,  representing,  it  as  a  voluntary  in^t^tion  of  the 
Boflbrings  of  the  martyrs,  and'  of  the  passion  of  Christ  himself. ^ 

As  to  indulgence,  it  still  r^t^ned  the  ori^nal  signification,  by  which 
it  wiU3  held  to  be  merely  a  remission  of,  or  an  exchange  for.somO'  de- 
terminate kind  of  church  penance ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  resist 
any  arbitrary  extension  of  it  which  would  be  ^kely  to  enfeeble  chuDch 
diflcifdine.  Thus  the ,  council  of  Mayence,  in  847,.  decreed,  thai  for 
those  who  confessed  their  sins,-  th^  mode  and  time  of  penance  should 
be  fixed  by  the  priests,  according  to  the  ancient  canons,  the  authopl^ 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  ecclesiastical  usage.  It  rebuked  the  prac- 
tice of  imposing  hght  and  unusual  forins  of  penance,  for  serious  offences. 
It  was  first  making  men  feel  secure  in  their  sins,  and  then  putting  un; 
der  them  a  pillow  of  ease.3  This  council  also  decreed,  that  a  differ- 
ence should  be  made  between  those  who  needed  to  undergo  only  a  pri* 
Tate  penance,  and  those  who,  having  been  guilty  of  publio  ai^  noto- 
rious offences,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  pubUc  ecclesiastical  penalties^^ 
And  it  was  also  added  by  this  council,  that  a  radical  change  of  life 
was  ft  necessarv  part  of  true  penance.^  Yet  the  practice  of  albwing 
particular  indulgences  in>  compensation  for  certain  eictemal  acts,  for 

*  See  lib.  V.  ep.  8,  ad  clericos  Florenti-  pablice  pecca^  oportet,  nt  pnbHca  mnlctetnr 
nos,  ami  Oposculum,  43,  De  laade  flagel-  poenitentia  et  Becandam  ordipem  canonuih 
lonim  et  disdplinae.  pro  merito  suo  et  exconunanicetar  et  re- 

*  Fadunt  cervicalia  sub  capite  ^?enae  conciUetor. 

ietatia  ad  capiendas  animas,  c.  3.1.  *  Nee  eis  suffidat,  si  aqnanindam  ramm 

'  See  Vol.  Jll,  ^p.  138.     Discretio  ser-  perceptioiiibiu  abetineant,  nisi  se  etiam  a 

vanda  est  inter  poenitentes  qui  pablice  et  noxiis  delec'tatiombas  8iibtRibap[t^  dedisan^ 

^absoHue  poenilere  debeuit,  aam^^ui  tea  antem  a  malo.  &diiiit  baauni. 
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donations  to  churches,  which  it  was  derired  to  place  at  once  on  asploi* 
did  foundation,  for  certain  pigrimages,  for  the  repetition  of  a  certain 
nuinber  of  prayers,  for  alms-giving,  became  a  fruitfnl  source  of  damage 
to  the  Christian  Ufe.  As  vassals  might  subject  themselves  to  a  judg- 
ment of  God  for  their  liege-lords,  so  too  ote  man  might  undertake  a 
penance  as  the  representative  of  another.^  The  false  reliance  on  sueh 
external  works,  which  lulled  men  to  securi^in  their  sins,  and  whidi 
was  so  foreign  to  the  essence  of  true  penitence,  tiiis  it  was  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  fired  the  pious  zeal  of  a  Ratherius  in  com> 
batting  such  delusions.  Among  those,  who. labored  to  destiov  tius 
tBi&e  reliance  on  external  works,  n^Bj  be  reckoned  also  Jonas,  bishop 
of  Orleans.  In  his  '^  Rules  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,"  he  rebi^ 
those  who,  with  cold  affections,  instead  of  hearts  consumed  with  th« 
fire  of  love,  brought  gifts  to  the  altar,  repeated  many  prayers,  and 
distributed  many  ahns ;  -^  when,  in  truti^,  no  external  act  can  be  weD- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  the  inner  ^an  is  consumed  ynSt 
divine  love,  and  has  thus  become  ^  temple  of  the  H0I7  Ghost.^  Ht 
rebukes  those  who  were  expecting  to  purchase  impunity  in  sin  by  woiks 
of  mercy,  works,  however,  which  really  did  noVdeserve  tiiat  name,  as 
they  could  not  have  sprung  &om  a  ridit  temper  of  heart.^  ^^  There 
\re  many— *  says  he  —  who,  deceived  by  a  vain,  nay  wicked  eonfi* 
dence,  boldly  commit  adultery,  murder,  perjuiy,  and  many  other 
orimes.  And  every  such'  person,  when  reproached  with  these  crimes, 
IS  wont  to  reply :  '  God,  be  thanked !  I  am  blessed  with  abundant 
means  to  purchase  indulgence  tot  such  ons ;  '—as  if  it  were  poiffible 
00  to  bribe  the.  Almighty  a&  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  tilmsgress  at 
pleasure  hi&  holy  laws,"  ^ .  The  same  bishop,  in  adopting  the  prevalent 
notion  respecting  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  sacrifice  of  good 
works  for  the  dead,  protests  agsunst  the  doctrine  that  nothing  but  tiiat 
wbsich  is  given  >to  the  priest,  nothing  but  the  sacrifice  which  they  pre- 
sent, wiU.  meet  the  divine  acceptance. .  He  does  not  heatate  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  covetousnees  of  the  clergy,  that  such  a  doctrine  had  ever  bera 
permitted  to  gain  currency.^ 

Originally  each  bishop  exercised  independent  spiritual  jurisdiction 
within  kU  own  diocese,  bestowing  within  it  absolution  and  indulgence. 
The  extension,  however,  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  popes  over 
aU  the  Western  churches,  would  naturally  bring  about  a  change  m 
this  piurticular.  In  the  firat  place,  it  so  happened  that  many,  under 
tiie  compunction  of  their  sins,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Borne,  for  the 
purpose  of  confessing  themselves  to  the  pope,  and  .of  ^receiving  f<M> 

f'lveness  and  comfort  by  a  word  firom  ihe  mippoeed  representative  of 
eter,  which  was  considered  of  wimderful  potency.    It  nught  so  bi^- 


*  An  example  of  a  boy,  who  undertbok  quae  per  Tfani  peatiferab  rasdidft  1 

penanoe  to  deliver  the  eoul  of  his  deceased  dt 
master,  and  npon  this  condition  obtained       «  L.  e.  1.  m.  e.  10. 
his  freedom,  in  BaldrichV  Chronicle  of  Ar-        *  Hoc  qni  credunt  et  dicnnt,  ant  iffnonn- 

9B  and  Cambray,  I.  L  c  46.  tia,  ant  oerte  aHorum  persuMioM  faUnnair. 

'De  institntione   laicali,  L  IX.  c.   17.  Ciedib3e  sane  est,  <inodhaeeper8nas]0,qaa 

J^Adarj  Spiaieg,  T.  f.  29t  simplices  id  credere  et  dicere  ndeotor,  ez 

* Qo>a ad  dnleen  frnctoB  HOB  proMi;  Ibi^ «T«iitiie procanerit   L.IILe.ld. 
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pen  also,  tliat  in  dubioui^  cases  bishops' would  send  their  penitents  to 
Kome,  submitth^  the  decision  of  these  cases  to  the  pope,  or  that  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  would  itself  be  made  one  part  of  the  prescribed 
penance.  Occasionally,  howeyer,  those  who  had  been  condemned  to 
a  more  than  usually  seviBre  pepance,  would  apply  to  the  pope  for  some 
remission  of  the  sentence.  Thus  we  find  ^pe  Nioholas  frequently 
speaking  of.  it  in  his  letters  as  au  established  fact,  that  trabsgressors 
from  all  countries  came  daily  to  Rome,  soliciting  deliverance,  by  the  * 
pope V  intervention,  from  heavy  temporal  punishments,  or  seeking  spir- 
itual assistance  and  absolution  from  their  sins.i  The  bishops /having 
become  satisfied,  from  many  examjples,  that  tiieir  spiritual  jurisdietion 
was  seriously  injured  by  this  practice',  and  having  observed'  also  that 
these  pilgrimages,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  a  bad  influence 
<m  theduoral  life,  especially  when  absolution  at  Rome  was  too  freely 
dispensed;  protested  in  several  individual  instances  against  this  ex- 
tension of  the  spirijtual  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  "We  have  -an  example 
fj{  this  in  Ahito,  bishop  of  Basle,  who,  in  his  capitularies  of  the  year 
820  (s.  c.  18)  decreed  that  "  any  who  wished  to  visit  Rome  for  the 
purposes  of  devotion,  should  first  confess  their  sins  at  home,  since  they^ 
were  subject^only  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  their  own  bishop  or 
priest."  *  So  tiie  council  of  Seligenstadt^  in  the  year  1022,  decreed, 
m  its  eighteenth  canon :  '^  Since  many  are  entangled  in  such  delusion, 
as  to  refuse  performing  any  penance  imposed  on  them  for  a  great 
oflfence,  trusting  that  in  Rome  they  shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
pope  full  absolution,  let  them  know,  that  such  absolution  shall  not  avail 
them ;  but  they  must  first  endeavor  to  perform  the  penance  ordained 
by  iheir  own  priests,  and  then,  with  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  they 
may  go  to  Rome."*  But  ps  pilgrimages  to  Rome  had  alrfesSdy  be- 
come the  rage^  and^the  papal  power  had  acquired  so  enormous  an  as- 
cendancy, such  isolated  voices  could  no  longer  operate  as  a  serious 
check  xipon  a  practice  which,  under  these  circumstances,  had  passed 
beyond  controL' 

In  this  period,  three  gradations  of  guilt  were  est^ibHshed  by  the 
church,  to  include  all  who  were  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
first  included  those  who,  of  their  own  accord,  confessed  their  sins  to  the 
piiest,  and  submitted  to  the  penance  which  he  imposed  on  them  ;  the 

^  In  his  letter  to  kjng  ChArles  the  Bald,  ram  apostolorbm  pergere  capiant,  domi 

of  France,  ep.  20.  Concil.  T.  V.  f.  235 :  Ad  confiteantur  peccata  saa  ct  sic  proficiscan- 

haiic  saTictaro  Romanam  ecclesiam,  de  di-  tur^  quia  a  proprio  episcopo  aat  sacerdote 

Tersis  mandi  partibas,  qaotidie  mnlti  scele-  ligandi  aat  exsolvendi  sunt,  Hon  at>  extra- 

ria  mole  oppressi  eonfngiunt,  remissionem  neo. 

scilicet  et  venialem  aibi  gratiam  tribui  sup-        "  So  also  Gerbert,  in  the-  name  of  AdaU 

plici  et  ingenti  cordis  moerore  poscentcs;  bero,bi8hopof  Rheims,  ep.  113.  DuChesne 

and  ep.  21 :   Et  ab  ea  non  solum  animae,  Script.  Francor.  T.  XL  f.  SI  6,  in  reference 

•ed  et  corporis  salvadonem,  ut  omnibus  pa-  to  3aldain,  a  noblenian  who  had  been  ez« 

tet,  humili  prece  sasciperc  pvecantur.   And  communicated  for  deserting  his  wife ;  and 

ep.  17.  f.  341 :   Undique  etenim  venientes'  for  this  reason  had  resorted  to  Rome.    I^i- 

admodnm  plurimi  suoram  facinonim  prod-,  hil  sibi  profneril^  Roraam  adiise^Domi^nm 

itores  quantum   dolorem  inferant  pectori  papam  m.endac^is  delusisse,  c^m  Paulas 

nostro  pkis  singultu  reminiscimur,  quam  dicatj  si  quis  Yobis  alind  evangelizayerit 

adamo  scribi  queat.  *    ^  ,  pr^eter  id  quod  accepistis,  anathema.    Es- 

*Et  hoc.omnibn?  fldelibus  denuntian-  tote  ergjo  nobiscom  divinarpm  legom  de> 


Bi  qui  cansa'oratlbnis  ad  limine  beato-    fdnsores  1 
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Beeond,  iboee  who,  on  ftc^oimt  of  pabliclj  notoiious  sms^'Wd^e  elclnded 
from  Ae  commmuon  of  the  church,  but  presented  themselves  as  peni- 
tents before  the  tribunal  of  the  church,  £fubnutted  to  ihe  pubhc  choreh 
penance,  and  after  < performing  it,  were  restored  to  church-fellowship; 
the  third,  those  who^  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  haughtj  lau^to 
and  barons,  contemned  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  refused  to  sab- 
mitto  the  penalties  she  imposed.  These  were  expelled,  widi  terrible 
forms ,of  execration,  from  thQ  communion  of  Christendom.  Accordin^y 
the  excommunicadan  was  distinguished  from  the  anathema.  Even  ex- 
commumcation  wa^  supposed  to  render  the  subject  of  it  incapable  of 
perfcHining  any  civil  function.  But  the  anathematized,  were  held  to  be 
excluded  from  the  church  and  sodett/  of  Christians^^  to  be  in  the  proper 
sense  outlawed.  They  were  not  td  be  allowed  to  receive  the  commth 
mon  even  at  the  hour  of  death ;  nor  were  they  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  council  of  Pavia,* 
in  850,  which  established  this  distinction,  decreed  however  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  extreme  means  should  never  be  resorted  to  against  the 
hardened  except  after  special  examination,  and  after  having  first  made 
trial  of  every  other.  Nor  should  such  a^iathema  be  pronounced  against 
any  one  without  the  concurrence  of  the  metropolitan,  and  without  the 
eoipmon  decree  of  ^1  the  provincial  bishops.  Now  although  such  expol- 
sinn  from  the  community  of  believers  must  have  been  a  terrific  eDgine, 
considered  both  da  the  side  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  of  its  political  con- 
sequences,  yet  there  were  haughty  monarchs,  whose  defiance  the 
church  could  not  tame,  even  by  this  powerfiil  means ;  and  io  force 
their  submission,  she  reserved  to  herself  .still  another  r— the  so  called 
ioUrdict^  which  fell  upon  the  whole  province  where  th^  delinquent 
dwelt,  suspending  there,  till  the  refractory  subject  was  reduced  to  the 
obedience  of  the  chiirch,  all  the  services  of  public  worship.  In  the  eaf^ 
lie?  centuries,  single  induces  undoubtedly  occur,  where  to  compel  the 
delivering  up  of  a  criminal,  it  was  ordered  that  divine  worship  should 
be  suspended  in  an  entire  diocese ;  which  measure,  however,  was  at- 
tended also  with'  much  opposition.s  Yet  it  was  first  in  the  eleventh 
century,  that  the  more  regolar  employment  of  such  an  interdict  com- 
menced. Thus,  for  example,  Ik  synod  of  the  proyince  of  limoisb,^ 
iuvthe  year  1031,  made  use  of  it  against  certain  predatory  barons,  who 
refused  to  join  in  the  so  called  truce  of  God  (treuga  Dei).  A  public 
excommunication  was  pronounced  on  the  entare^rovince.  No  person^ 
except  a  clergyman,  a  beggar,  or  a  child  not  above  twelve  years  old, 
should  receive  burial  acco^ng  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  nor  be  con- 
veyed for  burial  to  another  diocese.  In  all  the  churches  divine  service 
should  be  performed  only  in  private ;  baptism  should  be  imparted  only 
when  asked  ;  the  communion  should  be  given  only  to  the  dying.  No 
person  should  be  able  to  hold  a  wedding  while  the  interdict  lasted. 

'  Cnjnsmodi  jam  inter  Christianos  nnllii  10.  f  830.  1.  c  Agit  Abraham  com  Deo, 

legum,  nulla  morum,  nulla  collegii  piu-tici-  utrum  in  Sodomis  pcrdere  debeat  justam 

patio  est  cam  impio  et  td  pastor  non  dabitas  addi* 

■  Synodcra  Hepaticina,                            •  cere  poenae  noxinm  simul  ct  innoxinni  ? 

**Even  in  tlie  tenth  centiiiy  Geilteit,  ep.  <  Concilium  Lemoviconsc  IL 
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Mass  should  be  celebrated  only  with  clo^  doora.  A  uniyersal  mourn, 
ing  should  prevail  i  the  dress  aad  mode  of  living  should  wear  the  4ip- 
pearance  of  a  general  penance,  of  a  continuous  season  of  fasting.^ 
Kow  althou^  there  mi^t  be  individual  cases  of  haughty  pot^tates, 
whose  very  rudeness  or  savagiB  passions  would  place  ttiem  beyond  the 
reach  of  every  reli^ous  impression ;  .yet,  as  a  general  thing,  such  a. 
measure  could  not  fail  t6  have  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  men,  and 
tiiose  who  were  not  sensible  of  its  effect  on  their  own  feelings,  yeisaw 
fliemselves  compelled  toi  submission  by  reason  of  the  impression  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people  at]arge. 

.  >  Ifffliisi  Condi.  T.  XIX.  f.  542t  ^  The  acts  of  this  connca  are  here,  for  tiie  first 
time,  published  in  full 
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SECTION   FOURTH. 


HlSTOEY  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  APPREHENDED  AND  DJBVELOPED  A8 
A  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINES. 


I.    In  the  Western  Church. 

As  in  the  first  centuries  it  was  necessary  that  the  leayen  of  Chri9- 
ti«nity  should  gradually  penetrate  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  Ae 
ddtwated  nations,  before  a  new  Spiritual  creation,  striking  its  root  in 
the  forms  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  culture,  which  Christianity 
appropriated, 'could  in  those  forms  completely  tmfold  itself ;  so  after 
the  same  manner  it  was  necessary  that  the  leaven  of  Christiamty, 
which  in  the  prececling  period  had  been  introduced  into  the  massei  of 
the  untutored  nations^  should  gradually  penetrate  their  whole  inward 
life,  before  a  new  and  peculiar  spiritual  creation  could  spring  out  of 
it,  which  should  go  on  to  unfold  itself  through  the  entire  period  of  the 
middle  ages.  And  the  period  in  which  we  now  are  rnu^t  be  regt^ed 
as  still  belonging  to  the  epoch  of  transition  fron^  that  old  spiritual 
creation,  which  flourished  on  the  basis  of  Grecian  and  Roman  culture, 
to  the  new  one,  which  preceded  wholly  from  Christiamty,  as  appre- 
hended by  this  rude  ^tock  of  the  human  family.  We  may  contemr 
plate  this  period  under  two  distinct  divisrons:  the  hegimdng,  comr 
prising  the  time  during  which  the  influence  of  those  elements  of  cul- 
ture introduced  in  the  CaroKngian  age  still  continued  to  be  felt,  and 
tjie  concksion,^  when  afl^r  a  night  of  barbarism  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury that  new  mental  hfe  awoke,  out  of  which,  carried  to  its  highest 
form,  proceeded  the  grand,  peculiar  creation  of  the  scholastic  theol- 
.  ogy  in  the  following  centuries.  In  the  ninth  century  labored  in  the 
J'rankish  church  those  men,  who  were  indebted  for  their  cult&re  to 
the  Carolingian  age,  ahd  by  whom  the  elements  of  learning,  which 
had  then  beoA  collected,  were  handed  over  to  this  period.  The  pre- 
dominant tendency  of  these  tinves  wad  to  amass  together  the  materials 
preserved  by  tradition^  often  without  any  elaboration  of  them  by 
active  thought.  Men  confiued  themselves  to  the  exposition  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  to  ihe  handling  of  dogmatical,  ethical,  e'cclesiasiical 
subjects,  Hx)  extracts  from  the  older  qhui-ch  fathers  ;  yet  there  were  a 
few  individuals  distinguished  for  originality  of  mind.  Augustin  and 
Gregory  the  Great  were  the  church  teachers  most  studied.  Augustin 
in  particular  had  a  mighty  influence,  in  giving  direction  to  the  dogmat- 
ical and.  ethical  spirit  of  the  most  important  church  teachers ;  thou^ 
in  truth  it  was  the  practical,  far  more  than  the  speculative  element,  in 
the  Augustinian  spirit,  which  here  bore  sway.    Hence  the  antagonism 
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ojflfered  by  a  Claudius  of  Turin  and  an  Agobard  of.  Lyons,  to  the  sen 
8U0US  direction  of  the  religious  spirit,  to  superstition,  and  to  a  worship 
c<Mnposed  of  ceremonies  ;  for,  as  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  period, 
it  was  through  Augustin  that  the  CathoUc  element  on  the  one  hand, 
but  the  reaction  of  the  Christian  consciousness  against  it  on  the  other, 
was  transmitted  to  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  most  efficient  iur 
strument  in  the  work  of  educating  teachers  for  the  Frankish  churchy 
was  Magnentius  Rabanus  Maurus,^  a  scholar  of  Alcuin,  who,  like  his 
master,  moulded  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  and  who  belongs,  as  (me 
of  the  great  teachers,  to  the  sanike  series  with  Isidore,  Bede,  and 
Alcuin.  The  interest  of  devotion,  and  a  desire  to  acquaint  himself 
by  personal  observation  with  the  localities  of  sacred  writ,  induced  him, 
in  his  younger  days,  to  visit  the  holy  spots  of  Palestine,  as  we  learn 
from  his  own  words  in  his  commentary  on  Joshua,^  where  he  speaks 
of  having  often  been  in  the  district  of  Sidon.^  President  of  ihe  con- 
vent school,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda  (from 
the  year  822),  he  founded  here  the  most  important  seminary  for  the 
teachers  of  the  German  and  Frankish  church,  whence  proceeded  a 
Walafrid  Strabo,  a  Servatus  Lupo,  an  Otfrid  of  Weissenburg. '  After 
having  presided  over  this  abbey  twenty  years,  he,  in  842,  retired  for 
seclusion  to  St.  Peter's  church  near  Fulda,*  where  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  literary  labors,  connected  with  the  interests  of  religion  and 
theology,  till  he  was  drawn  from  this  seclusion  in  847,  and  translated 
to  a  wider  field  of  labor,  by  being  made  archbishop  of  Mentz.  IDs 
writings,  which  together  brought  into  more  general  circulation  many 
excellent  things  from  the  older  times,  and  which  breathed  and  diffused 
a  warm  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  relate  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  to  dogmatical  and  ethical  subjects,  and  to 
practical  theology  (De  Institutione  clericorum,  libri  III.).  It  d^ 
serves  to  be  noticed,  that  he  boldly  opposed  the  hierarchical  spirit, 
which  countenanced  the  rebellion  df  the  sons  of  the  emperor  Lewis 
the  Pious  ag£unst  their  father  —  a  dark  spot  on  the  fair  fame  even  of 
an  Agobard.  This  we  see  m  the  letter  with  which  he  sent  his  Collec- 
tion of  Scriptural  Passages  on  the  virtues  and  vices,*  to  that  emperor, 
where  he  contrasts  the  proud  and  rebellious  tempef  with  the  humility 
and  gentleness  which  Christianity  requires  ;  and  refers  to  the  example 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  to  illustrate  the 
respect  due  to  all  authority,  as  founded  in  the  ordinance  of  God ; 
also  i^  a  remarkable  letter  of  consolation  addressed  to  this  emperor,^ 

*  Born  A.  D.  776,  died  A.  D.  856.  lished  by  Wolfgang  Lazius  in  the  CoUeo- 

*  Published  in  the  CoUectio  ampUssima  tion :  Frogmenta  quaedam  Caroli  Magni  , 
veterum  scriptorum  of  Martene  et  Durand.  alioromque  incerti  nominis  de  veteris  ec- 
T.  IX.  clesiae   ritibas,  Antverp.   1560,  in  which 

'  Ego  qoidem,  cum  in  locis  Sidonis  ali-    tract,  however,  the  prefixed  letter  addressed 
quoties  demoratns  sim.  I.  c.  f.  728.  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  i^  the  most  impor- 

*  His  scholar,  the  abbot  Servatus  Lupus,    tant  document. 

irritcs  to  him  on  this  subject  (ep.  40) :  Au-        *  Which  Baluz  has  appended   to   the 

divi  sarcinam  administradonis  vestrae  vos  first  book  of  his  edition  of  Pctrus  de  Mar- 

deposuisse   et   rebus  divinis    solummodo  ca  De  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii,  of 

nunc  esse  intentos.  the  year  1669. 
'  His  tract  De  virtatibiis  et  yitiis,  pub- 
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where,  haidng  brought  together  the  commands  of  holy  Seriptnre, 
respecting  the  obedience  due  from  children  to  their  parents,  and  from 
subjects  to  their  rulers,  he  adjures  the  emperor  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  persuaded,  that  by  the  public  confession  of  his.  sins  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  incapable  of  the  government,  smce^  by  sach  coDfe8si(» 
he  had,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  for  himself  the  grace  of  God.  He 
should  despise  a  false  tribunal,  and  be  assured  ti^t  Hie  kingdom  of 
God  was  his,  so  long  as  he  united  faith  and  good  .works  in  his  life. 
Though  in  this  vale  of  tears  he  might  be  wronged  by  the  intrigues  of 
perverse  and  wicked  men,  yet  he  should  not  mind  this,  but  only  gi?e 
thanks  for  all  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  deliverer  and  advocate,  who 
chastens  Ihose  whom  he  loves." 

Raban's  friend,  liie  bishop  Haimo  of  Halberstadt,  who  proceeded 
from  ihe  same  school,  belongs  also  among  tibe  number  of  those  who, 
by  their  expository  writings,  earnestly  labored  to  advance  the  studj 
of  the  Bible.  A  work,  however,  wluch  had  greater  influence  than 
other  writings  of  this  kind  on  the  following  centuries,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  intrinsic  contents,  as  on  account  of  the  very  convenient 
manner  in  which  it  adapted  itself  to  the  ordinary  theological  wants  of 
all  such  as  were  not  profound  scholars,  was  ^e  short  explanatoiy 
remarks,  which  Walafrid  Strabo,  abbot  of  Richenau,i  followmg  for  the 
most  part  his  teacher,  Babanus  Maurus,  compiled  on  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  which  formed  the  common  exegetical  manual  of  the  middle 
ages,  known  as  the  Glossa  Ordinaria.  A  man  of  far  greater  theolo- 
^cal  importance,  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture,  was  Chmtian  Dratt 
mar,  in  the  ninth  century,  who  had  received  his  education  in  the 
French  monastery^  of  Corbie.^  He  first  gave  lectures  on  the  expo- 
sition of  the  New  Testament,  to  the  young  monks  in  the  monasteries 
of  Stavelo  and  Malmedy,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege.  In  this  way  he 
was  led .  to  write  out,  as  he  had  been  invited  to  do,  an  elaborate  com- 
mentary on  the  gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  it  is  singular  to  observe,  in 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture  belonging  to  these  times,  the  revival  of 
the  hermeneutical  principles  of  the  Antiochian  school,  which  direction 
in  favor  of  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  Bible  no  doubt  ao- 

»  See  above,  p.  440.  D.  808),  ta  the  Benedictines  (Hist  lit  de 
■  In  a  passage  in  his  commentary  on  la  FranceJ  rightly  remarked.  Its  relation 
Matthew,  Fabricius,  it  is  trae,  supposed  he  to  the  ninth  century  is  plainly  shown, 
fbund  the  marks  of  a  later  time,  but  this  moreover,  in  the  remarkable  passage  re- 
passage  is  by  no  means  decisive.  The  specting  the  spread  of  Chrisiianity.  c.  55. 
passage  referred  to  is  on  Matth.  27:  7,  f.  158.  1.  II. :  Nescimas  jam  gentem  sab 
vhere  he  says,  concerning  the  place  in  coelo,  in  qua  Christiani  non  habeafitnr, 
Jerusalem  there  designated :  Modo  ipsi  nam  et  in  Gog  et  in  Sriagog,  quae  sunt 
locus  hospitale  dicitur  Francorum  ubi  tem-  gentes  Hunnornm,  quae  ab  eis  Gazairi 
pote  Caroli  villas  habuit,  conccdente  illo  vocantur,  jam  una  gens,  quae  fortior  enit 
rege  pro  amore  Caroli.  Modo  -solummodo  ex  his,  quas  Alexander  condlixerat,  cir- 
de  eleemosyna  ChristianorUm  vivunt  et  cumcisa  est,  et  omnem  Judaismum  obser- 
ipsi  monacal  et  advenientes.  Vid.  Bibl.  vat  Bulgarii  quoqne,  qui  et  ipsi  ex  ipsis 
patr.  Lugd.  T.  XV.  f.  169.  Col.  V.  But  gentibus  sunt,  quotidie  baptiiantur.  Com- 
under  these  circumstances,  under  the  domi-  pare  what  has  been  said  before,  respecting 
nion  of  the  Saracens,  such  a  change  might  the'  spread  of  Christianity  and  Judaism 
easily  have  taken  place,  in  a  very  short  among  the  Chazars,  and  of  Christianity 
time  after  the  death  of  Charles,  and  of  the  among  the  Bulgarians,  p.  316. 
caliph  hifl  friend,  Haroon  al  Baschid  (A. 
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qtored  for  him  the  sbmame  of  Grammaticus.  He  declared  himself, 
in  the  pre£Eu;e  to  this  commentary,  ppposed  to  a  one-sided,  arbitrary, 
mystical  exposition  of  the  Bible,  and  maintains  that  the  spiritual 
explanation  of  Scripture  presupposes  the  exploration  of  the  literal, 
historical  sense.^  Under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  con* 
fliet  with  many  difficulties,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  afiairs  of  a 
foreign  and  extraneous  character,  which,  contrary  to  his  own  inclina> 
tion,  he  had  to  administer,  under  the  then  eidsting  political  and  eccle- 
siastical relations,  Servatus  Lupus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ferrie- 
res  (in  Gatinois,  Isle  de  France)  labored  with  great  diligence  to  pro- 
nlote  the  study  of  letters,  which  in  t^^8  district  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb.s  His  letters  evince  the  assidtiity  of  his  zeal,  in  procuring  from 
Borne  and  from  the  abbey  of  Fulda  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Roman 
authors,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  Latin  £Etthers.  By  the  study  of  the 
former,  he  attained  to  uncommon  skill  in  the  Latin  language.^ 

Among  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  may  reckon  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  the  worthy  successor  of 
the  excellent  Theodulf/  At  the  request  of  Count  Mathfred,  who 
wished  to  obtain  fix>m  him  a  system  of  rules  to  direct  a  married  lay- 
man how  to  lead  a  pious  life  and  enjoy  the  divine  approbation,  he  com- 
posed his  Rul^s  of  Christian  life  for  laymen,^  which  while  particularly 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  times,  was  opposed  to  the  prejudices  then 
prevailing  in  favor  of  an  outward  Christianity  of  forms,  and  to  the  im- 
moral tendencies  so  widely  spread  among  the  higher  orders.'  He 
strenuously  maintained  that  the  law  of  Christ,  the  consilia  evangelica 
excepted,  was,  given  not  merely  for  the  clergy,  but  for  lAl  believers. 
He  exposed  the  error  of  those  who  flattered  themselves,  that  being 
Christians  they  would  be  saved  by  tiielr  faith,  in  spite  of  a  vicious  life, 
by  clearly  setting  forth  how  fi^ith  without  the  works  of  fidth  could  pro- 
fit nothing.^  .  He  strongly  and  pointedly  rebuked  the  nobles,  who  in 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chajse,  trampled  in  every  way  on  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  pretending  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  privilege 
by  the  civil  laws,  when  if  they  were  believers  the  law  of  Christ  ought 
to  have  more  weight  with  them  than  the  laws  of  the  world.''  "  Let 
who  will -^  says  he  —  flatter  those  who  do  such  things,  and  promise 
them  impunity.  I  dare  flatter  no  man,  I  dare  tell  no  man  he  is  secure." 
He  rebukes  the  inhuman  treatment  of  servants,  and  reminds  their 
masters,  that  the  servants  have  the  same  common  nature  and  dignity 
with  themselves,  that  they  have  the  same  common  Master  in  heaven.^ 

*  Imdoiiabile  mihi  yidetar,  iipiritalem        '  Vid.  ep,  91  et  ep.  103. 
intelligenthi^ 'in  libra  aliquo  qiiaerere  et        *  See  above,  p.  439. 
^BStbricam.  penitiu  ignorare,  cum  hifltoria        *  De  Institutione  laicali  libri  tres,  pub- 

fondamentam  omnis  intcUigentiae  sit  et  lished  by  D'Acberj,  in  the  first  volume  of 

ipsa  primitns  quaerenda  et  amplexanda  his  Spiciiegia. 
et  sine  ipsa  perfecta  ad  aUam  non  possit  *  L.  I.  c.  20. 
tnasiri.  ^  L.  I.  c.  23.    Miflerabilis  plane  et  valde 

'  He  complains,  ep.  34 :  Nunc-  literarui|L  deilenda  res  est,  quando  nro  feris  pauperes 

stndiis  paene  obeoletis  qnotnsquisqne  in-  a  poteniioribus  spoliantur,  flagellantur,  er- 

Teniri  possit,  qui  de  magistromm  imporitia,  gastulis  detniduntnr  et  molta  alia  patioA- 

Hlvonim  penuria,  otii  deniqne  inopia  men-  tor. 
to  non  qnerator  f  "  L.  II.  c.  32. 
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In  opposition  to  those  vfho  held  that  men  oonld  pray  noifhere  but  m 
churches  and  in  the  presence  of  relics,  he  says,  it  is  man's  privilege 
and  duty  to  pray  everywhere  to  the  omnipotent  God,  nor  does  church 
confession  exempt  any  man  from  the  obligation  to  confess  his  mns  be- 
fore God  in  prayer  and  with  contrition  of  heart.*  Bishop  Jonas  com- 
posed also  a  shorter  work,  containing  rules  of  Christian  life  for  princes,' 
and  designed  for  the  son  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  the  yoimg 
king  Pipin  of  Aquitania.3 

Although  the  prevailing  drift  of  tte  theoloCT  in  those  schools 
which  sprung  up  as  the  later  offspring  of  the  Carwingian  age,  was  the 
practical  theology  derived  partly  from  the  Bible  and  partly  from  church 
teaditioris,  yet  some  germs  also  are  to  be  discovered  of  a  mcare  dialecti- 
cal tendency ;  as  for  example,  in  the  abbot  Fredegis,  who  proceeded 
from  Alcuin's  school  at  York,  and  who  in  his  speculative  inquiry  con- 
cerning "  non-entity  ^  (to  ftjy  of),  followed  this  direction.  In  this  work 
he  attributed  the  highest  place  in  all  investigations  to  reason  (ratio), 
subordinating  authority  to  this.*  In  his  controversy  with  archbishop 
Agobard  of  Lyons,  this  Fredegis  appears,  however,  as  a  champion  of 
the  church  orthodoxy,  and  both  took  the  same  broad  license,  in  fixing 
an  uncharitable  interpretation  on  each  other's  doctrines.  It  deserves 
to  be  noticed  that  Agobard,  m  defending  lumself  in  this  controversy 
against  the  objection,  that  he  imputed  faults  of  language  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  combatting  the  position,  that  being  the  author  of  the  gift 
of  tongues  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  taught  the  apostles  the  purest 
Greek,  he  came  very  near  to  the  point  of  separating  ip  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration the  divine  from  the  strictly  human,  elements,  though  he  did 
not  proceed  far  enough  to  arrive  at  a  full  development  of  the  subject.* 
This  dialectical  and  speculative  dii^ction  of  theology  spread  especially 
from  the  seclusion  of  the  Irish  monUsteries,  which  were  still  the  seats 
of  science  and  art,  whence  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  owing  to 
the  migratory  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,  a&  well  as  to  the 
scanty  means  of  sustenance  in  the  country,  teachers  in  the  sciences 
and  useful  arts  scattered  themselves  in  all  directions.^    And  as  in  the 

^  L.  I.  c.  14  et  15.  rini  eloquii  non  in  tomore  et  ^mpa  esse 

'  De  institutione  re^a.  yerborom,  sed  in  virtnte  sentendanun,  as 

'  In  his  letter  dedicating  this  book  to  the  the  kingdom  of  God  consists  not  in  word 

king,  he  gives  him  much  useful  advice,  but  in  power.    Agobard.  advers.  Fredegis, 

warning  him  agninst  the  undutiful  conduct  in  his  works  ed.  Baluz.  T.  I.  p.  177. 
shown  by  his  brothers  towards  their  father,        ^.  In  the  1 0th  canon  of  the  sjnod  at 

with  which  he  had  not,  at  that  time,  had  any-  Clncrsy  (Synodns  Carisiaca)  A.  D.  85S. 

thing  to  do.  c.  10.    Hospitalia  peregrinorum  sicat  sont 

*  Primum  ratione  utcndam,  in  qoantum  Scotomm.  In  the  tenth  century  Scofci 
hominis  ratio  putitur,  deinde  auctoritate,  sancti  percgrinL  Labbe  Bibliotheca  Ms. 
non  qualibet,  sed  ratione  duntaxat,  quae  T.  I.  f.  678.  In  the  same  century  we  meet 
sola  auctoritas  est  solaque  immobilem  ob-  with  a  learned  man,  bishop  Israel,  from 
tinet  firmitatem.  Baluz.  Miscellan.  T.  I.  Ireland,  teacher  of  Bmno,  afterwards  arch- 
p.  404.  bishop  of  Cologne.    He  had  read  Pmden* 

*  He  calls  it  an  absurd  position,  ut  non  tins,  while  yet  a  boy.  See  his  Life  in  Leib- 
solum  sensum  praedicationis  et  modos  vel  nitz,  Scriptores  rerom  Brunsy.  T.  I.  f.  275. 
lu^menta  dictionum  Spiritus  sanctus  eis  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  stodied 
inspiraverit,  sed  etiam  ipsa  corporalia  verba  the  Christian  philosophy,  as  bis  biographer 
ex^insecus  in  ora  illorum  ipse  formaverit  relates  (ipens.  Maj.  T.  IV.  f.  348)  in  his 
He  affirms  on  the  contrary  nobilitatem  di-  youth  oiiefly  firom   books   of  Irishmea, 
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Imh  chuich,  fix>m  the  ijme^of  its  ori^,  a  bolder  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
been  propagated,  which  in  the  preceding  period  had  caused  many  a  re- 
action against  the  church  system  of  the  papacy ;  as  in  the  Irish  mo- 
nasteries not  only  the  Latin,  but  also  the  more  free^pirited  Greek 
church  fathers,  the  writings  of  an  Origen,  were  studied ;  so  it  natu- 
rally came  about  that  from  that  school  issued  a  more  original  and  firee 
development  of  theology  than  was  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  was 
thence  propagated  to  other  lands.^  The  Irish  monasteries  produced 
one  remarkable  man  in  particular,  who  may  be  considered  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  tendency,  and  'm  whose  productions  generally  we  see 
exhibited  an  intellectual  world  quite  foreign  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  This  was  John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  found  in  France,  at  the 
court  of  that  zealous  promoter  of  ^e  sciences,  king  Charles  the  Bald, 
a  welcome  reception. 

•  On  the  pecuhar  shaping  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  views 
of  this  individual,  his  study  of  the  Greek  —  not  barely,  according  to 
the  general  practice  in  that  age,  of  the  Latin  —  church  fathers,  had 
without  doubt  exerted  an  important  influence ;  and  the  ideas  of  an 
Origen,  a  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  of  a  Maximus,  as  well  as  of  the  Pseudo- 
Bionysian  writings,  had  manifestly  stirred  lus  spirit  in  its  depths ;  and 
he  had  appropriated  many  of  their  thoughts.  The  ideas,  scattered  in 
those  writings,  respecting  a  chfiiin  of  life  emanating  frpm  Gody  respect- 
ing the  antithesis  of  a  negative  and  a  positive  theology,  respecting  the 
rekition  of  things  natural  to  things  divine,  respecting  a  general  resto- 
ration ;  all  these  ideas  profusely  scattered  in  those  writings  we  find  in 
him  systematically  elaborated  and  combined,  and  what  he  says  on  these 
matters  is  not  seldom  supported  by  proofs  drawn  professedly  from  the 
works  of  the  church  teachers  above  mentioned.  From  the  same  writ- 
ings also  the  elements  of  the  New  Platonic  philosophy  passed  over  to 
him ;  and  it  is  the  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  New  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, respecting  the  evolution  of  all  existence  -from  an  Absolute,  as 
the  or,  and  respecting  evil  as  the  /a^  or,  which  we  here  find  repeated 
as  one  of  the  predominating.ideas.  Carried  out  with  logical  consis- 
tency, his  principles  led  to  an  altogether  pantheistic  system  of  the 
world  —  the  world  nothing  other  than  the  necessary  form  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Absolute,  which  transcending  all  representation,  all 
predicates,  all  knowledge,^  incomprehensible  to  itself,  can  be  known 
only  in  its  forms  of  manifestation — and  to  this  pantheistic  view  of  the 
world  corresponds  also  his  doctrine  of  sin ;  as  in  fact,  the  opposition 
between  the  pantheistic  and  the  theistic  view  of  the  world  must  at  this 

"honun  libros  rectae  fidei  tramitem  philo-  was  nsnal  to  regard  as  pecaliar  to  Ireland 

sophantes  diligenter  exooluit."     Even  in  or  Scotland,  a  oertain  dialectical  direction 

the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  centanr,  woilu  of  theologj.    In  reference  to  the  doctrine 

of  Irish  art,  being'the  most  beantinil,  were  of  the  Trinity :  Apnd  modemos  scholasti- 

sent  as  presents  to  the  emperor,  transmaiv  cos  ma^ime  apnd  Scotos  iste  sjllogiamoB 

ina  et  Scotica  rasa,  qoae  Kegali  m^jestati  delusionis.     Vid.  Balnz.  miscellan.  T.  V. 

sii^ulari  dono  defcrebantnr.    See  the  Life  p.  54. 

of  Bemward,  hishop  of  Hildesheim.  Mabil-        '  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Fhilo,  of 

Ion  acta  sanct  O.  B.  Saec.  VL  F.  I.  f.  205.  the  Neo-Flatonists,  of  the  Gnostics,  of  the 

'  In  a  letter  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniana,  Hindoos,  of  Bnddhaiam. 
published  by  Balu,  it  is  intimated,  that  it 

89* 
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pomt  stand  forth  practically  with  the  moBt  striking  prommenCe.  Bat 
besides  this  speculative  and  mystical  pantheism,  there  was  within  him 
still  another  powerful  element,  which  ruled  him  as  weU  as  his  age,  the 
element  of  Christian  theism,  to  which  he  attached  himself  not  merely, 
80  to  express  it^  from  motives  of  outward  accommodation ;  but  which 
had  gamed  a  powerful  hold  on  him  by  means  of  his  early  training  and 
the  course  of  his  inward  experience,  bb  well  as  the  life  of  his  tim& 
We  are  unwilling  to  doubt,  that  he  poured  many  a  devout  and  earnest 
prayer  to  a  redeeming  God  for  inward  illumination,  and  that  he  diB- 
gently  sought  for  it  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,^  though  his  conceptual 
apprehension  of  the  divine  Being  seems  to  exclude  any  such  relation 
of  man  to  God,  as  prayer  presupposes. 

The  prevailing  bent  of  the  theological  spirit  of  that  age  was  to  cling, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  to  the  authorities  of  Ihe  church  tradition ; 
but  he  was  fbr  founding  a  system  of  truth,  which  should  repose  entirely 
on  rational  insight,  approve  itself  as  true  by  an  inner  necessity  of  rea- 
son. Yet  even  according  to  his  apprehension,  the  rational  and  the 
church-traditional  theology,  faith  and  knowledge  by  reason,  philosophy 
and  religion  did  not  stand  in  contradiction,  but  in  perfect  harmony  witib 
each  other.  For,  said  he,  a  man  can  elevate  himself  to  the  knowledge 
of  God,  which  is  the  end  of  true  philosophy,  only  by  following  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  (jod,  who  in  hi^  essence  is  incon^rehensible  and 
unknowable,  letting  himself  down  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  humanity 
which  is  to  be  educated,  has  revealed  himself; -«-  Gt)d  in  his  forms  of 
revelation,  in  his  Theophanies.  After  this  manner  God  presents  him* 
self  in  the  historical  development  of  reli^on,  through  the  authority  of 
the  church ;  but  true  philosophy,  which  rises  above  the  Theophanies  to 
the  Absolute  itself,  which  soars  beyond  all  conceptual  apprehendon, 
gives  insight  into  the  laws,  according  to  which  God  must  be  known  and 
worshipped.  True  philosophy  and  true  religion  are  therefore  one. 
Philosophy  veiled  in  the  form  of  tradition,  is  reU^on;  religion  unveiled 
from  the  form  of  tradition  by  rational  knowledge  is  philosophy.  Phi- 
losophy is  the  theoretic  side  of  reli^on,  religion  the  practical  side  of 
philosophy .8  In  the  order  of  time,  as  it  respects  the  development  of 
the  human  knowledge  of  divine  things,  the  authority  of  tradition,  it  is 
true,  and  the  faith  grounded  therein  comes  first,  since  man's  spirit 

'  His  words:    Hinc,  assidae  debemns  another  place:   0  Domine  Jesn,  nalhim 

orare  ac  dicere ;  Deus  nostra '  sakis  *  atque  aliud  praemium,  nallam  aliam  beatitodi- 

redemptio,  qui  dedisti  naturam,  lai^re  et  nem  a  tc  postulo,  nisi  at  ad  puram  absque 

pratiani,  praetende  lamen  taam  in  nmbris  nllo  errore  fallacis  thcoriae  verba  tua,  quae 

ignonmtiae    palpantibns    qnaerentibusque  per  tuam  sanctum  spiritam  inspirata  snnt, 

le,  revoca  nos  ab  erroribns,  porrige  dex-  intelligam,  ibi  qnippe  habitas  kt  illuc  qnae- 

teram  tnam  infinnis,  non  valentibus  sine  te  rentes  et  dlligentes  te   introdods.  L  Y. 

pe'rvenire  ad  te,  ostende  te  ipsnm  his,  qui  f.  306. 

nil  p^tnnt  praeter  te,  mmpe  nubes  vana-  *  Quid  est  aliad  de  philosophia  tractare» 

mm  phantasiamm,  quae  mentis  aciem  non  nisi  verae  religionis,  qua  sum  ma  et  prind- 

sinunt  intaeri  te,  eo  modo,  quo  te  invisibi-  palis  omnium  rerum  causa  Deus  et  humilj- 

lem  yideri  permittis  desiderantibns  Tidere  tercolitnretrationabiliterinve8tigatur,r^ 

fiidem  tuam,  quietem  suam,  finem  snum,  alas  exponere?   Confidtarindeveramesse 

ultra  quern  nihil  appetunt,  quia  ultra  nihil  philosophiam  veram  religionem  conreram- 

est,  suminum  bonum  ggperessentiale.    De  qne  Teram  religionem  esse  Teram  phikMO- 


Diyisione  naturae,  L  lU.  t  111.    And  in    phiiin.  J.  Scot  do  diTina  praedest  €•  L 
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needed  this  trainbg  and  guidance  in  order  to  acquire  the  povr er  of 
ifwsing  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine ;  but  in  the  order  of  con- 
ception,  the  obfectire  truth  of  reason  (ratio)  is  the  first.  Revelation  - 
and  tradition  presuppose  truth  in  itself,  and  the  former  is  onlj  the  way 
of  man's  attaining  to  the  latter.  This  knowledge  of  reason  is  therefore 
the  end  after  which  the  spirit  ought  to  strive,  wherein  alone  it  can  find 
its  satisfii^tion;  The  failii  of  authority  not  supported  and  upheld  by  a, 
rational  knowledge  of  the  trutb^  is  a  feeble  tlung^  Hence  in  investi- 
gating the  truths  of  faith,  men  should  show  in  the  first  place  what  ad- 
mits of  being  proved  .as  truth  on  grounds  of  reason,  and  then  e^^mine 
how  they  can  ]be  harmoi;Lized  with  the  testimonies  of  ecclesiastical  tradir 
tion.i  And  starting  from  this  position,  he  could  admit  also  the  Augus- 
tinian  principle  concerning  the  relation  of  &ith  to  knowledge,^  though 
we  must  allow  he  departed  from  the  principle  of  Augustin  so  &r  as 
this,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  limits  set  by  the  latter  to  the  know- 
ledge attainable  by  reason,  nor  acknowledge  anything  as  valid  on  the 
ground  of  authority  alone,  and  if  it  did  not  admit  of  being  demonstrated 
as  necessary  from  reason  itself.  His  position  would  necessarily  exclude 
i^eh  mysteries  of  faith  as  could  not  be  established  on  rational  grounds. 

Glliat  which  represented  itself  to  his  feelings  as  transcmiding  compre- 
hension, he  ipterpreted  to  his  thought  as  the  logical  absolute,  which  is 
prior  in  the  order  of  thought  to  all  antitheses,  which  is  above  all  anti- 
theses, which  being  the  ground  ot  all  things.  Is  moreover  opposed  to  all 
things.  Thus  it  stands  related  to  all  opposites,  even  to  that  of  good 
and  evil,  for  evil  itself  cannot  be  conceived  without  the  good  ;3  and  this 
absolute  of  logical  abstraction  he  substitutes  in  place  of  the  idea  of  the 
living  God,  which  vanished  from  his  grasp,  in  his  attempts  to  avoid  ifll 
anthropopathism.  The  absolute  of  logical  abstraction,  by  a  singular 
mixture  —  found  ever  recurring,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
miad — of  dialectical  and  mystical  tendencies,  received  out  of  that 
wbich  transcends  conception  in  the  sphere  of  the  feelings,  a  substantial 
matter  which  was  foreign  to  it  and  siuperinduced  upon  it ;  and  thus  an 
enthusiasm  could  be  awakened  foirthe  emptiest  of  all  conceptions. 

He  distinguished,  on  tiiis  ground,  a  twofold  kind  of  knowledge ; 
knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  itself,  of  the  essence  of  God^  concemii^g 
yrinoti  man  can  know  only  the  fact^  not  the  how  or  the  what,  in  which 
man  must  negate  everything  that  may  be  predicated  of  it,  whether  it 
be  an  attribute  or  aa  action  ;  -^  and  the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  reve- 
lation, in  the  Theophanies,  in  which  eveiytMng  may  be  predicated  of 
hip  sytnbofically.  AccJordingly  there^ls  a  twofold  standing  ground 
of  the  knowledge  of  Gk)d,  the  ^tfiihyia  dnoqfarutiiy  and  the  ^eoXoyia 
Hataq>iuix^f  the  former  representing  God  under  manifold  symbols,  the 

'  Prins  ratione  ntendamaedeinde  tocto-  '  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  567. 
ritate.  Auctorita«  siquidem  ex  vera  ratione  *  Contrariorum  quoque  cansa  est,  rirtute 
processit,  ratio  vero  Deqnaqaam  ex  aucto-'  Biqaidem  eorum,  qnae  vera  ab  eo  condita 
titate,  omnis  antem  aactoritas,  (^nae  verA  snnt,  etiam  quae  contraria  ridentar  esse,  et 
ratione  non  approbfltur,  infirma  yidetor  es-  privationes  euentiae  sunt,  ratio  vera  con- 
Be.  Vera  autem  ratio,  quum  virtutibas  sua  tineri  approbat.  Nullam  enim  vitium  inve- 
tataatqaeiinrautabiliBmanitarnaIIins,aac-  nitor,  qaod  non  sit  alicuins  virtnds  umbca 
tontatis  adstipolatione  roborari  indiget,  L£  ant  qnadem  fallaci  simuitndine  ant  aperta 
f.d».                                                 .  cSontrarifitate.  1 1  £  88. 
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latter  rejeotmg  all -predicates  of  tbe  ine&ble  essence  of  God  as  b- 
fideqnate.  The  disciple,  to  whom  John  Scottur  represents  hixDself  as 
teachmg  these  doctrines  in  bis  work  De  Divisione  natturae,  is  startled 
at  the  tiiought  that  of  God,  neither  loye  nor  beingloyed,  neither  ac- 
tion nor  being  acted  upon,  could  be  predicated.  With  how  many  pas- 
sages of  sacred  Scripture  did  this  assertion  stand  in  OQDtradictum! 
What  occasion  of  stumbling  must  it  present  to 'the  simple,  when  emk 
the  ears  of  those  who  are  esteemed  wise  must  be  shocked  at  pich  a 
doctrine  !  >  But  the  teacher  quiets  him  by  explaining,  that  as  die 
sacred  Scriptures  undoubtedly  contain  the  most  perfect  self-reyelation 
of  divine  truth,^  a  not  arbitrary,  but-— for  the  position  of  a  cieated 
Bfint — necessary  symboUsm  of  the  self-reyelation  of  the  Absolute ;  80 
in  order  to  speak  in  the  right  mamier  of  God,  it  is  necessaiy  to  adhere 
imiformly  to  the  mode  of  representation  in  tiie  Scriptures ;  but  at  the 
same  tame  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  tiie  Scriptures,  by  yarioos  fljm- 
bols,  come  to  the  aid  of  human  weakness,  that  they  supply  man  matter 
of  thought  for  the  nourishment  of  his  faitii  in  the  incomprehenBihIe  and 
mexpressible.'  By  all  these  yarious  means,  it  is  precisely  and  (»dy  tiie 
transcendent  excellence  of  God's  essence,  an  essence  infimtely  exalted 
aboye  all  which,  taken  from  things  created,  can  be  attributed  to  it, 
tiiat  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  £yen  the  name  Loye  can  be  attribated 
to  him  only  by  a  metaphor,  Eonce  he  is  more  than  Love,  once  iq  aD  his 
attributes  he  does  but  produce  himself,  or  rather  he  is  all  in  aU>  So, 
again,  creation  is  not  to  foe  attributed  to  God  as  an  act ;  but  by  &e 
expression  —  God  is  tiie  preator  of  all  things,  it  is  affirmed  rather  tliat 
God  is  an  in  all,  as  he  alone  truly  is,  and  bJI  true  being  in  everything 
tiiat  exbts,  is  himself.^ 

He  distingmshes  fnnn  each  other  four  Idnds  of  being:  1.  That 
which  creates  and  is  not  created;  2.  That  which  is  created  and  cre- 
ates (the  diviae  patterns  grounded  in  the  Logos,  iiie  causae  prototy- 
pae,) ;  3.  That  which  is  created  but  does  not  create,  efiects  in  created 
things ;  4.  That  ^hich  neither  creates  nor  js  created.  The  fiist  and 
the  last  may  be  applied  in  different  senses  to  God,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  developed  idea  of  the  creation;  since  the  idea — God  crea- 

'  VidesDc  qnot  et  qnantis  freqaentibns  ality,  be  explains  Matt.  10:  20  as  znesniBg 

Bcriptttrae  sacrae  obmar  teVis  ?  Nee  te  la-  that  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  God's 

tet,  qaam  ardanm  difficileqae  simplicibiis  relation  to  his  reasonable  cieatares  :   Noa 

•nimis  talia  siiadere,  (^nandoqnidem  eorom,  tos  estas,  qui  amatis,  qui  videtis,  ^ai  nove- 

Sni  Tidentnr  esse  sapientes,  dum  haec  ^-  tis,  sed  spiritos  patris  Testri,  qni  loqaitar 

innt,  aares  horrescutit.  1. 1,  f.  37.  in  vobis  yeritatem  de  me  et  patre  meo  et 

*'  In  ea  velati  qnibusdam  snis  secretifl  seipso,  ipse  amat  et  yidet  me  et  pstrem 
•edibus  Teritas  possidetnr.                            •  meam  et  seipsmn  in  robts  et  movet  in  Tobif 

'  Qoibnsdam  similitudinibos  atitnr,  in-  seipsamiatcUligatismeetpatremmeinn.  Si 
firmitati  nostrae  condescendens,  nostrosqae-  ereo  seipsam  sancta  Trinitas  in  nobis  et  in 

adhac  indes  iniantilesqae  sensns  simplici  seip8aamat,et  ridet  etmoTet^etaseipfiaiA 

doctrina  erigens.    In  hoe  enim  divina  stn-  seipsa  et  in  creatnris  snis  amator,  Tidetor, 

dent  eloquia,  ut  de  re  ineffabili,  incompre-  moretor.  L  c.  f.  44. 

faensibili  aliquid  nobis  ad  notriendam  fidem  *  Cum  andimos  Demn  omnia  facefB,  ml 

nostram  cogitandom  tradant  1. 1,  f.  87.  alind  debemus  intelligere,  qaam  Deam  in 

^  Thns  leaning  towards  the  pantheistic  omnibus  esse,  hoc  est,  essentiam  sobsistere. 

Tiew,  thongh  his^  Christian  consciousness  Ipse  enim  solus  per  se  vere  est,  et  omne 

does  not  allow  him  to  give  np  wholly  the  <|^od  yere  in  his,  quae  sum,  dicitor  VM, 

ktoaof  a  self-snhsistentt  creatmely  person-  i|we  sqIiib  est  L  L  £  42. 
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ted  an  things,  and  God  is  all  in  all  ^  in  sfcrict  propriety  exactly  coin- 
cide ;  and  the  end  of  ftie  course  of  the  world,  to  be  attswned  by  means 
of  the  redemption,  is  that  all  should  return  back  again  to  the  ori^nal, 
archetypal  being  in  God.^  The  doctrine  of  the  creation  may  be  r^ 
duced,  according  to  Scotus,  to  the  pantheistic  idea,  that  the  Absolute 
has  veiled  and  revealed  itself  under  the  forms  of  the  finite,  -^  the  Ab- 
solute in  its  Theophanies — the  infinite  become  finite  —  the  one  sub- 
ject under  manifold  accidents.^ 

If  now  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered,  as  a  Theophany,  it 
fcliows  from  this  by  logical  necessity,  that  everything  occupies  in  it  a 
necessary  place  of  its  own,  and  that  for  one  who  contemplates  the 
world  according  to  this*  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  evil.  God's 
knowledge  is  the  revelation  of  his  essence,  one  and  the  same  with  his 
willing  and  his  creating.  As  evil  cannot  be  derived  from  the  divine  cau- 
sality, neither  can  it  be  considered  as  an  object  of  divine  knowledge ;  on 
the  contrary,  for  God,  it  has  no  existence.^  Evil  exists  just  and  only  for 
that  mode  of  contemplation,  which  apprehends  tiie  individual  and  partic- 
ular as  existing  for  itself,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the 
whole.  The  good  cannot  exist  without  the  antithesis  of  the  evil  —  the 
foil  on  which  it  produces  itself  and  becomes  known.^ 


J  Prima  et  quarta  forma  unam  sunt,  quo- 
niam  de  Deo  solammodo  intclligantar ;  est 
enim  principium  omniam,  quaa  a  so  con- 
dita  sunt  et  finis  omniam,  qnae  eum  appe- 
taut,  ut  in  eo  aeternaliter  immutabiliterque 
qniescant  Quoniam  ad  eandem  caosam 
omnia  quae  ab  ea  procedant,  dam  ad  iinem 
pervenielit,  ireversora  sant,  propterea  finis 
omnium  dicitur  et  neqae  creare  neque  cre- 
ari  perhibctar,  nam  postquam  in  earn  re- 
versa  sunt  omnia,  nil  alteriosab  ea  per  gen- 
erationcm  loco  et  tempore  generibas  et  for- 
mis  procedet  quoniam  in  ea  omnia  quieta 
ernnit  ct  unnro  individdum  atqae  immata- 
bile  manebunc.  Vid.  1.  II.  f.  46.  Dnm 
vcro  divinam  natnmm  esse  iinem  omnium 
intransgressileraque  terminum,  quern  om- 
nia appetunt  et  in  quo  limitem  motus  sui 
nataralis  constituant,  conspicor,  invenio 
eam^  neque  crcatam  esse  neque  creantem. 
A  nullp  siquidem  crcari  potest  natura,  quae 
a  seipsa  est  noque  aliad  creat  Quid  ere- 
abit,  dam  ipsa  omnia  in  omnibosfuerit  et 
in  nullo  nisi  ipsa  apparebit.  I.  V.  f.  311. 

*  Dum  incomprehensibilisintelligitur,  per 
excellentiam  nihilum  non  immerito  vocita- 
tnr,  at  vero  in  suis  theophaniis  incipiens  ap- 
parere,  veluti  ex  nihilo  in  aliquid  dicitnr 
proccdere.  —  Et  creatura  in  Deo  est  subsis- 
tens  et  Deus  in  creatura  mirabili  et  ineifa- 
biH  modo  crcatur,  seipsum  manifestans,  in- 
Tistbilis,  visibilem  se  manifestans,  et  incom- 
prehensibilis  comprebensibilem,  accidenti- 
Dos  liber  a{:cidentibas  suljectum,  et  infini- 
tos  fiuitam,  et  omnia  creans  in  omnibns 
creatnm  et  fit  in  omnibus  omnia.  A  God 
becoming  creature,  which  must  be  distin- 

Siished  from  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
hnst    Keque  hoc  de  incamatione  verbi 


atque  inh^manatione  dico,  sed  de  summaa 
bonitatis,  qaac  unitas  est  et  trinitas,  ineffa- 
bill  condescensione  in  ea  quae  sunt,  at  sint, 
imo  at  ipsa  in  omnibos  sit  1.  III.  f.  126 
et  12.7.  ^ 

•  Cognoscendo  facit  et  cognoscit  facicn- 
do,  nihil  e^t  aliud  omnium  essentia,  nisi 
omnium  in  divina  sapientia  cognitio.  To 
this  he  refers  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  In 
God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
1.  II.  f.  63.  Deus  malum  nescit,  nam  si 
maluib  sciret,  necessario  in  natura  remm 
malum  esset  To  this  he  refers  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
wicked,  that  God  knows  them  not  L  IL. 
f.  83  ct  84.  I.  V.  f.  259. 

*  IIow  foolish,  exclaims  the  disciple,  musi 
this  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  God  to  hia 
creatures  appear  to  <x)mmon  men,  irom, 
want  of  a  right  understanding :  Ut  sit  Deus 
on^nia  in  omnibus,'  et  usque  ad  extremaa 
bujus  mundi  visibiles  turpi tudines  et  cop- 
ruptiones  procedat,  at  ipse  etiam  in  eis  sit^ 
si  in  omninus  est ;  to  which  the  teacher  re- 

elies,  hewho  speaks  thus,  knows  not,  nnl- 
im  turpitudinem  in  universitate  totius  cre- 
aturae  posse  esse,  qnod  enim  partim  contin- 
git,  in  toto  fieri  Deus  non  sinit  1.  III.'  f. 
129.  Quid  melius  est,qaam  ut  ex  opposi- 
torura  comparatione  et  univcrsitatis  et  con- 
ditoris  omnium  laus  ineffabilis  coraparetor? 
Omnia,  quae  in  partibns  aniversitatis  mala, 
inhonesta,  turpia  ab  his,  qui  simul  omnia 
considerare  non  possuni^  jadicantur,  in  con- 
templatione  universitatis  veluti  totius  cu- 
jusdam  pictarae  pulchritudinis  neque  tur- 
pia neqae  inhonesta  neque  mala  sunt  1.  Y. 
f.  275. 
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This  funushed  foothold  for  amolJuT  doctrme,  fliiit  edn  in  individuals 
may  be  but  a  transition-point  of  evolutioja,  and  thus  subservient  to  the 
revelation  of  the  good ;  that  it  will  flnallj  so  result  in  the  creation  of 
God,  who  is  all  in  all,  when  that  creation  is  purified  from  all  evil ; '  ^ 
his  doctrine  of  restoration,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

The  system  of  Scotus,  however,  lay  too  remote  from  the  intellectaal 
bent  of  his  times,  to' find  any  acceptance  whatever,  either  for  the  trae 
or  the  false  ideas  which  it  contained.  Wh^n,  by  participating  in  a 
particular  doctrinal  controversy,  his  peculiar  opnions  came  f<»rth  in 
striking  contradiction  to  the  dogmaticid  interests  of  the  church,  it  was 
this  alone  which  gave  occasion  to  his  being  stigmatized  ad  heretical^* 
yet  without  any  correct  understanding  on  the  psui  of  his  opponents,  oi 
the  aim  a^d  tendency  of  his  system,  which  first  became  cleariy  known 
by  its  influences  and  efiiBcts  in  later  centuries. 

As  we  have  just  remarked  in  the  case  of  John  Scotus,  tiie  writings 
that  sprung  up  in  the  Greek  church  under  the  naine  of  Dionysins  the 
Areopagite,  became  important  by  transmitting  certain  elements  of  Ha- 
tonic  Christianity  fr6m  the  earlier  centuries,  and  awakening  a  peculiar, 
intuitive  bent  of  the  theological  spirit.  These  writings  came  first  to 
the  West  in  the  year  824,  as  a  present  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael 
in.  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  Pious.  The  latter  valued  the  gift 
the  more  since  as  he  had  not  a  doubt  that  Djonyaus  the  Areopagite 
was  precisely  the  same  person  with  the  Dionysius  who  was  considered 
the  founder  of  the  church  at  Paris.'  It  did  not  once  occur  to  him, 
Ihat  there  mightbeanother Dionysius.^  He  had  the  Dionysian  writings 
translated  into  Latin,  under  the  direction  of  Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  in 
whose  abbey,  consecrated  to  this  saint,  the  Greek  mannacript  was  de- 
posited.5  To  St.  Denis  the  emperor  felt  himself  indebted  for  many 
mvors ;  it  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  he  had  received  absolution 
and  been  reinstated  in  his  government.*  He  was  therefore  desirous 
of.  honoring  his  memory  by  a  new  and  more  complete  collection  of  the 
fiiCts  relating  to  his  history,  and  he  commissioned  the  abbot  Hilduin  to 
prepare  sijieh  a  work.^  Hilduin,  glad  for  the  honor  of  his  abbey  to 
humor  this  confusion  of  names  and  of  persons,  confirmed  the  emperor 
in  his  mistake,  and  propagated  it  to  posterity  by  that  uncritical  collec- 
tion of  facts  relating  to  the  life  of  Dionysius,  which  he  publidbed  in 
the  year  836.  Others,  however,  perceived  the  error,  and  offered  to 
correct  it :  but  they  were  repelled  by  Hilduin  with  an  acrimenj  which 

'  Feccata  et  iniqiiitates  tamdia  esse  yi-  translation  of  those  booka;   Aoctoritatit 

dentur,  dum  nihil  sint,  qnamdiu  snbjecta  nosfcrae  jnssione  ac  tno  sagad  stodio  inter- 

nalura  contincantar,  ea  vero  purgata,  qnae  pretumque  sudore  in  nostram  lingnam  ex- 

per  subsistcre  nesciunt,  ad  nihilum  penitns  plicati.                              , 

re^Kpntur  Ua  a(  i)on  sint  L  IV.  f.  163.  '  He  says  in  his  letter  to  the  ahlx>t  HjP 

'  'Compare  on  this  subject  the.  profound  dnin :  Per  merita  et  solatium  patris  nostri 

and  spirited  essay  of  my  friend  H.  Vogt,  Dionysii  recread  et  restitnti  sumns  cinga- 

which  has  jast  appeared.  Inmque  militare  judicio  ao^lontate  episoo- 

'  See  Vol.  I.  p  84.  pali  resu^nsimns.' 

*  So  it  appears  from  a  letter  of  this  em;  ^  ^'We  find  these  Aieopagitidaof  Hildah, 
peror  to  Hilduin,  olibot  of  St.  Denis,  in  tfa«  with  the  letter  to  the  emperor  prefixed,  in 
Actis  Sanctor.  of  Surius,  T.  V.  f  634.  the  above  cited  volume  of  the  Act.  Sanct 

*  The  emperor  writes  to  him  about  the  of  Snrius,''£  653  et  seq. 
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Erhaps  betrayed  a  secret  conscieusneSB  of  the  truth.i  The  French 
cig,  Charles  the  Bald,  afterwards  ordered  a  new  translation  of  this 
work  to  be  made  by  John  Scotus ;  ^  and  also  hnmored  this  confu- 
sion of  names.3  But  pope  Nicholas  I.  harbored  a  suspicion  against 
this  translation,  On  account  of  the  current  reports  respecting  the  erro- 
neous doctrines  of  its  author ; «  and  in  a  letter  addressed,  in  865,  to 
king  Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  he  claimed  for  the  popes  a  right  of 
supervision  over  the  publicati6n  of  all  works  of  mtellect,*  he  required 
that  this  work  in  particular,  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  against  its 
autiior,.  should  be  sent  to  him,  that  so,  if  he  found  nothing  in  it  objec- 
tionable, it  might  be^  published  with  the  papal  approbation,  and  tiius 
find  a  more  geiverai  and  extensive  circulation.® 

Thus  DionysiTis  the  Areopagite  came  to  be  considered  the  patroi: 
saint  of  France,  and  thus  the  writings  published  under  his  name  ob- 
tained in  this  countiy  so  much  the  wider  circulation  and  greater  au- 
thority ;  and  from  France  they  were  disseminated  in  other  countries. 
To  the  fresh  ^nd  youthful  spint  of  the  western  nations  just  awakened 
to  life  these  writings  by  means  of  the  spiritual  elements  they  contained 
arising  .from  the  ^ion  of  New  Platonism  with  Christianity,  gave  an 
impulse,  which  invested  them  with  an  importance,  they  never  could 
have  acquired  from  any  intrinsic  worth  of  their  own. 

In  England,  the  seeds  of  science  which  had  been  scattered  by  Theo- 
dore of  Canterbury,  Bede  and  Alcuin,  had  for  the  nfost  part  perished 
amid  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the. piratical  inroads  of  the  Danes 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  literary  treasures  collected  together  in  the 
monasteries  had  m  part  been  destroyed  with  the  monasteries  them- 
selves, while  on  the  other  hand  there  were  few  men  capable  of  under- 
standing books  written  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Out  of  this  new  barba- 
rism, the  English  nation  was  delivered  by  the  thirty  years'  reign  of 
that.great  man,  who  while  he  exhibited  the  example  of  a  genuine^ 
Christian  king,  contributed  so  much  to  the  spiritual  i^  well  as  political 
regeneration  pf  his  people,  Alfred  the  Great."^  As  Christian  piety  wja 
the  soul  pf  his  own  life,  so  he  was  projfoundly  convinced,  that  the  cul- 

'  The  writinffs  of  Gregory  of  Tours,,  still  counts  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  he 

mach  read,  might  easily  expose  this  mis-  says,  in  reference  to  the  fabulous  storied 

take ;  and  so  it  really  turned  out    Hilduin  concerning  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  his 

says,  concerning  those  who  followed  this  mission  anerwards  to  France  by  the  bishop 

clue  :  Super  garrulitate  levitatis  eorum  mi-  of  Rome,  that  this  was  not  reported  by  those 

randa  deficimus ;  he  calls  them  contentio-  ancient  authors,  but  by  aliis  iQodemi  tern- 

SOS,  Bciolos; — charges  tiiem  with  arrogan-  poris.  " 

tia,  osnrpata  scientia.    To  be  sure,  many  *  Thus  he  says  in  his   letter  to  kin^ 

of  these  opponents  erred  alsb  by  confouiid-  Charles  the  Bald:  Cum  idem  Joannes  li- 

ing    Dionysius  the  Areopa^te  with  the  cet  multae  scientiae  esse  praedicetur,  olim 

bishop  Didnysins  of  Corinth — see^Nean-  non  sane  sapereinquibasdam  freqnenti  ru- 

dec's  Flanting  and  Guidance  of  the  Chris-  more  diceretur. 

tian  church  by  the  Apostles,  Vol.  II.  p.  460  *  He  says,  for  instance,  of  this  book : 

orig.  ed. — and  this  laid  open  a  weak  spot,  Quod  juxta  morem  nobis  mitti  et  nostro 

which  Hilduin  was  sure  to  take  adyantage  debuit  judido  approbari. 

of.    See  1.  c.  f  638.  *  Ita^ue  quod   haotenos   omissum   est^ 

*  See  the  letter  of  John  Scotus,  with  yestra  mdustria  snppleat  et  nobis  praefa- 

which  he  sent  the  translation  prepared  by  turn  opus  sine  uUa  cunctatione  mittat,  qna- 


smittat,qna 
him  to  the  king,  in  Jaeob.  Usserius  vete-  tenus  dum  a  nostri  apostolatus  judido  nie- 
ram  epistolarum  Hibemicamm  sylloge,  p.  rit  approbatnm,  ah  omnibus  incnnetanter 
41.  nostril  auctoritate  acceptios  habeator. 

*  Yet,  after  dting  the  older  authentic  ac-       ^  From  the  year  871  to  901. 
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ture  of  his  people  must'  proceed  from  Christiamty..  And  as  Christisn- 
ity  begat  in  his  own  case  an  interest  for  mental  development  in  all  di- 
rections, so  he  labored  in  earnest  to  promote  it  among  lus  people.  He 
assembled  the  few  learned  men  that  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  En- 
glish monasteries ;  others  he  called  around  him  from  Ireland,  from  the 
old  British  church  in  Wales,  from  France  and  Germany ;  and  these  he 
promoted  to  the  highest  spiritual  stations.-  It  was  his  &vorite  recrea- 
tion to  hear  such  persons  read  before  him  for  his  instruction  off-hand 
translations  of  Latin  books  into  English ;  and  he  made  a  collection  of 
pithy  sayings  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  a:ud  the  older  church  teachers, 
which  he  had  learned  and  remembered  from  these  oral  translatioos. 
The  great  pleasure  he  derived  from  these  occupations,  finally  induced 
him  when  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  to  learn  Latin,^  for  which  purpose  he 
placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  pious  .and  learned 
men  whom  he  had  drawn  around  him,  the  monk  Asser  of  Wales,  whom 
he  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Sherbum.^  His  plan  for  the  education 
of  the  people  was  more  extensive  than  th^  one  drawn  up  by  Charle- 
magne ;  for  it  embraced  not  only  the  clergy  and  monks,  but  also  the 
people  of  every  class  and  order.  He  perceived  that  the  seeds  of  oil- 
tare  in  England  had  so  easily  perished,  because  the  instruction  had 
been  derived  solely  from  Latin^  books,  as  he  teUs  us  in  his  pre£&ce  to 
the  translation  prepared  by  himself  of  Gregory  the  Great's  Begula 
pastoralis ;  and  to  avoid  thui  for  the  future^  he  took  care,  that  the  hocks 
designed  for  the  more  general  education  of  the  laity,  should  be  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  the  English  tongue,  ajid  that  not  only  schools 
should  be  founded  for  giving  instruction  in  the  Latin  language,  but 
others  also  in  which  all  should  learn  to  read  and  write  in  En^h  and 
be  instructed  out  of  EngHsh  books.  He  himself  translated  several 
works  into- English ;  suck  as  Gregory's  Regula  pastoralis,  and  Bede's 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  his  earnest  wish,  as  he  said  in  the  letter 
which  went  with  his  translation  of  the,  Begula  pastoralis  to  the  bishops, 
that  the  English,  like  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  might  have  the  law  of 
God  in  their  own  language.^  Had  this  plan  of  a  Christian  education 
of  the  nation,  independent  of  .the  Bomain  language,  been  further  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  views  of  the  great  Alfred,  a  reaction  against 
the  Boman  church-system  would  doubtless  have  proceeded  at  a  much 
earlier  period  from  the  Engli^  church.  But  this  was  only  a  transi- 
tory appearance ;  barbarism  and  ignorance  returned  again,  upon  the 
t^hurch,  until  the  time  of  archbishop  Dunstan  of  Canterbury,  who 

*  See  Life  of  Alfred  (f.  17.),  in  William  nee  non  Latinos  edam,  qnam  primnm  ipai 
Camden's  ScriptaAnglica,Nonnannica, etc  eam'intelligentia  comprehendissent,  per 
Francof.  1603.  pradentes  interpretes  suo  sennone  eoadem 

•  To  him  we  are  indebted  jfbr  the  beauli-  expressisse,  quaproptcr  optimum  cenaeo, 
fnl  life  of  Alfred,  De  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  ut  nos  libros  aliquos,  <^aos  maxime  neces- 
which  he  conmienced  writing  when  the  sarios  arbitTabimar,  qui  ab  omnibus  intelli* 
kin^was  forty-fiv«  yean  old.  gantnr,  eosdem  in  Itnguam,  quam  omnes 

'  venit  mihi  in  mentem,  legem  Dei  pri-  intellignnt,  convcrtamus, ut  omnis  jnventns 

mum  in   Hebraeo  sermone  ruisse  inven-  gentis  AngUcae  Uteris  addiscendis  addka- 

tam,  atque  postea  Graecos,  cum  eandem  tur  utque  prius  artem  nullam  imbibant, 

didicissent,  eam  nniversam  et  alios  insuper  quam  Anglica  poterint  scripta  perlcgere. 

onmes  libros,  in  snam  lingwam  rertiBM,  The  origimid  is  m  Anglo-Saxon. 
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brou^t  about  a  reformation  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders,  the 
consequences  of  which  continued  to  be  felt  even  amid  the  disorders  oc- 
casioned by  the  new  inroads  of  the  Danes.  One  of  the  bishops,  who 
backed  the  eflforfcs  of  Dunstan  to  promote  a  reformation,  and  who 
continued  to  labor  on  .in  the  same  spirit,  was  Ethelwold  of  Worcester, 
deserving  of  honorable  notice  on  account  of  his  exertions  to  advance 
the  cause  of  schools,*  and  to  promote  the  vernacular  Anglo-Saxon  as 
well  as  the  Latin  literature.^  From  the  school  of  this  excellent  man 
proceeded  monk  Elfiric  of  Malmesbury,  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  ad- 
vocating the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  and  Christian  knowledge 
generally,  who  flourished  in  the  early  times  of  the  eleventh  century. 
He  earnestly  sought,  as  his  sermons  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
his  other  works  3  evince,  to  advance  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
particularly  among  the  clergy  )*  and  in  his  sermons  he  presented  the 
scriptural  history  of  Mary  in  opposition  to  the  later  fables.  But  at 
llie  same  time  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  arphbishop  Dun- 
stan as  a  reformer  of  the  clerical  order,5  he  was  also  a  jsealous  cham- 
pion of  the  law  for  the  celibacy  of  priests  against  those  ecclesiastics, 
who  endeavored  to  defend  the  marriage  of  priests  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  thus  furnishing  another  proof  of 
the  connection  of  the  hierarchical  tendency  in  this  age  with  the  interest 
in  favor  of  culture. 

That  age  of  destruction  and  barbaristd,  the  tenth  century,  was  one 
of  universal  ignorance.  A  few  scattered  individuals  only,  by  their 
zeal  for  theological  knowledge  and  their  scientific  attainments,  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  general  rudeness  spread  around  them,  as  for  example, 
the  two  men  of  whose  activity  in  various  relations  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, Ratherius  of  Verona  and  Atto  of  Vercelli.  Ratherius  was  bom 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liege.  Amid  many  conflicts  and  sitferings 
which  partly  the  barbarism  and  rudeness  of  the  times,  partly  his  own 
abrupt  and  violent  temper  drew  on  hita,  he  still  reached  a  good  old 
age.  He  lived  from  890  to  974,  as  bishop  of  Verona,  and  ajfterwards, 
when  expelled  from  his  church,  at  Liege.  In  his  fortieth  year,  he 
composed  iu  his  prison  at  Pa  via,  his  Praeloquia,  a  work  containing 
moral  rules  and  counsels  for  all  Orders  of  men  and  relations  of  life,  as 
well  as  severe  rebukes  of  the  vibes  and  abuses  which  prevailed  in  them.® 
He  deserves  in  many  respects  to  be  styled  the  Tertullian  of  his  time. 
Bishop  Atto  obtained  celebrity  as  a  theplogical  wrjiter  by  his  com- 

*  See  above,  p.  408.  for  their  tlso  into  the  Temacular  tongue^ 

*  As  may  be  gathered  from  Elfric'd  words,  though  he  gladly  made  use  of  that  lan^age 
in  the  preface  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  gram-  for  instruction.  See  his  preface  to  the 
mar,  where  he  says :  Sicut  didicimus  in  translation  of  Genesis,  which  he  began  at 
schola  venerabilis  Aethelwoldi,  qui  mnltos  the  request  of  a  nobleman  who  wished  to 
ad  bonum  imbuit  Vid.  Anglia  sacra,  possess  the  sacred  Scriptures,  I.  c. 
liondini,  1691.  P.  1. 1 130.  *  Vid.  1.  c.  f.  377.  his  account  of  the  igno- 

'  See  the  extracts  in  Usserii  historia  dog-  ranee  prevailing  in  the  monasteries  down 

matica  de  scriptura  et  sacris  vcmaculis,  ed.  to  the  reformation  by  Dunstan. 
Wharton.  Londini,  1690.  p.  377.  •  Published  first  in  the  Collectio  amplis- 

*  In  the  case  of  laymen,  ne  seems  to  have  siraa  of  Martene  and  Durand,  T.  IX.; 
dreaded  too  much  the  misapprehensions  of  then  in  the  first  complete  edition  of  his 
ignorance  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the  works  by  the  brothers  Ballerim.  Veionft, 
Bible,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament  1705. 
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mentary  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  a*  work  oon^oining  many  ori^nal 
thoughts.^ 

Yet  precisely  at  the  time,  when  the  cronsciousness  of  universal  disor- 
der called  forth  in  the  eleventh  century  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  world,^  was  evolved  the  germ  of  a  new,  spiritual 
creation,  from  which  proceeded  afterwards  the  great  intellectual  pro- 
ductions of  the  church  of  the  Middle  ages.  In  France  the  be^nings 
of  a  new  enterprise  for  the  restoration  of  letters  and  science  were  made 
by  Gerbert,  a  superintendent  of  the  bishop's  school  at  Rheims,^  and  by 
Abbo  of  Fleury.  The  seed  fell  upon  a  propitious  soil.  Gerbert's 
scholar,  Fulbert,  founded  and  directed  in  the  eleventh  century  a  flour- 
ishing theological  school  at  Ghartres,  in  which  was  ^ven  also  a  great 
variety  of  preliminafy  instruction  in  different  sciences,  and  which  was 
visited  by  young  men  from  the  remotest  parts.  As  bishop  of  Chartr«i 
he  still  continued  zealously  to  promote  these  efforts  in  behtklf  of  science. 
Fulbert's  wortiiier,  and  in  mental  gifts  superior  disciple,  Berengarius, 
exerted  himself  as  a  canonical  priest  and  superintendent  of  a  school  at 
Tours,  with  powerful  effect  to  stir  up'  among  the  clergy  a  zeal  for 
science,  the  seeds  of  which  he  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand.  The 
youth  from  all  parts  of  France  gathered  around  him.  His  frank  and 
coui;teous  manners  attracted  to  him  the  young,  and  the  poor  he  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  support.*  From  Pavia,  Laufiunc  came  to 
France;  and  by  him  the  monastic  school  at- Bee  iur  Normandy  was 
converted  into  a  seat  for  the  revival  of  letters.^  This  new  scientific 
life  soon  took,  however,  a  different  direction  from  that  in  the  Carolinr- 

*  His  works,  first  published  by  count  Bu-  *  See  abpve,  p.  i568.  Gerbcrt  sprang 
lonti  at  Vercelli  in  1768.  from  a  family  of  low  condition  m  or  near 

•  At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen-  Aurillac  in  Auvergne.  When  abl>ot  of 
tttsy  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  partly  the  Bobbio  neai*  Pavia,  to  whicK  place  he  ivag 
conviction  that  a  great  period  of  time  had  promoted  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  he  first 
now  come  to  its  close,  and  pardy  the  disor-  nad  an  opport^inity  of  collecting  books,  and 
der  and  barbarism  prevailing  in  all  parts  diffusing  a  taste;  for  learning.  His  zeal  in 
of  Western  Christendom,  besides  niany  re-  promoting  these  objects  is  apparent  from 
markable  natural  phenomena,  excited  an  his  letters,  published  in  the  most  complete 
expectation  of  the  las^  judgment-  Men  form  by  Du  Chesne  Script  rerum  Franci- 
looked  forward  with  great  excitement  to  car.  T.  II.  vid.  ep.  2,  8,  44,  130 ;  on  his 
the  advent  of  Christ    The  pious  enthu-  scientific  journey  to  Spain,  ep.  45. 

Biasm  produced  a  spirit  of  emulation  in-  or-  *  This  is  said  even  by  a  fierce  opponent 

namenting  churches  and  building  new  ones,  of  Berengar,   Guitmund,   archbishop    of 

See  Glaber  Rudolph  hist  1.  III.^  c.  IV.  Aversa,  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  Dc 

This  writer  says :   £rat  enim  .instar  ac  si  corporis    et    sanguinis    Christi     veritate, 

mundus  ipse  excutiendo  semet  rejecta  ve-  though,  to  be  sure,  from  his  own  point  of 

tustate  passim  candidam  ecclesiarum  ves-  view,  he  describes  him  as  a  corrupter  of 

tern  indueret    This  excitement  received  a  the  youth,  "  egcnos  scholasticos,  jam  per 

new  impulse  again,  when  in  the  year  1033,  alimoniam,  qua  sustentabat  eos,  et  per  suos 

at  the  commencement  of  the  second  thou-  dulces  sermones    corruptos/'    Bibl.  patr. 

sand  years  after  Christ's  passion,  men  cele-  Lugdun.  T.  XVIII.  (.  441. 

brated  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection  *  An  author  of  this  time,  Guitmund,  says 

and  ascension.     A  vast  multitude  made  in  his  work  De  corporis  et  sanguinis  Chri:»tl 

the  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Je-  veritate,  concerning  Lanfranr :  cum  per  ip- 

rusalem,  first  people  of  the  lower  class,  sum  liberales  artes  Deus  recalescere  jitque 

then  of  the  middle  class,  next  kings,  counts,  optime  reviviscere  fecisset  Vid.  Bibl.  pati. 

and  bishops,  last  of  all  noble  ladies,  with  Lugd.  T.  XVUL.f.  441. 
others  of  lower  condition. .   Many  longed  to 

die  on  the  holy  earth,  before  th^  could  re-  , 
torn  to  their  native  countiy.  1.  IV.  c  VI. 
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gum  age;  —  instead  of  pursuing  the  track  of  church  tradition  and 
practical  theology,  it  started  on  anoiher  more  dialectical  and  specula- 
tive. The  awakening  spirit  became  conscious  of  its  power,  and  turned 
inward  upon  itself,  rather,  than  upon  the  objects  without  it ;  even  as 
Christianity  points  more  directly  to  the  inner  world  of  the  spirit.  Now 
as  &om  the  very  outset  men  followed  the  principle  of  Augustin,  that 
the  sole  buainess  of  reason  was  to  unfold  and  defend  the  data  fumidhed 
by  church  tradition,  the  substantial  matter  of  faith,  so  this  new. dialec- 
tical tendency  could  not  fall  into  collision  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
But  we  may  also  remark  a  freer  tendency  of  inquiry,  such  as  we  shall 
find  exhibited  in  the  case  of  a  Berengarius  (see  further  on)  ;  and  be- 
tween these  diffisrent  tendencies  a  conflict  was  inevitable.  Which 
should  be  the  predominating  one,  wa^  a  point  to  be  decided.  A  spirit- 
ual ferment  had  begun,  and  it  was  from  what  shoiild  come  forth  as  the 
result,  that  the  theological  spirit  .of  the  age  was  to  receive  its  fixed  and 
settied  character. 

In  Germany,  also,  the.  newly  awakened  spirit  gave  signs  of  its 
presence ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  here  a  speciaJ  zeal  was  shown 
for  the  promotion  of  a  more  general  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
As  already  in  the  first  part  of  this  century  Notker,  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  distmguished  from  two  other  earlier  individuals  of  this  name  by 
his  surname  Labeo,  had  published  a  German  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms,  so  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  Williram,  master 
of  the  cathedral  school  at  Bamberg,  afterwards  abbot  of  Ebersberg 
in  Bavaria,  composed  a  German  version  and  exposition  of  Solomon's 
Song.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  complams,  that  the  study 
of  logic  and  grammar  was  thought  sufficient,  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip* 
6ires  being  wholly  neglected  ;  when  in  truth  Christians  should  study 
.  the  books  of  the  pagans,  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  contrast 
between  light  and  darkness.^  He  expresses  his  delight  to  find  that 
Lanfranc,  in.  France,  had  passed  from  logic  to  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  expounding  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Psalms,  and  that 
many  flocked  to  hear  him  even  from  Germany ;  so  that  the  benefit 
of  hiis  labors  might  yet  be  felt  in  the  German  church.^  Thus  the  Ger- 
man mind,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  presented  the  antagonism  of  the 
scriptural,  against  a  one-sided  dialectical  tendency. 

As  it  was  only  at  those  two  points  of  time  in  this  period,  the  ninth 
and  the  eleventh  centuries,  that  any  degree  of  intellectual  or  scientific 
fife  seemed  to  exist  in  the  church,  hence,  too,  it  was  only  at  these  conr 
junctures  that  a  conflict  of  theological  antagonisms  could  make  its 
appearance ;  and  it  was  to  these  conjunctures,  therefore,  the  doctrinal 
controversies  belong,  which  we  shall  now  have  to  explain. 

The  cause  of  the  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  or 
respectmg  the  true  sense  of  the  Augustinian  scheme,  is  to  be  traced 

I 

'  Nam  et  si  qui  sunt,  ^ui  sab  scholari  tiles  libros  legere,  nt  ex  his  quanta  distan- 

fenxla  gramiuatieae  et  dialecticae  stadiis  tia  sit  lucis  ac  tenebranim,  yeritatis  et  erro- 

imbnantar  haec  sibi  sufficere  arbitrantes,  ris  possint  discernere. 

divioae    paginae    omniao    obUviscuDtur,  .'  See  the  edition  of  diiB  work  by  Dr. 

com  ob  hoc  solum  Chrisdanis  licoat  gen-  Hofifman.  Breslau,  1827. 
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to  the  results  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject  'which  we  explained  in 
the  second  period.  The  Augustinian  doctnne  of.  grace  had,  it  is 
true^  finally  gained  a  complete  yictorj,  even  over  Semi-pelagiaiiism; 
but  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination  nothing  had  as  yet  been  pobliely 
determined.  So  it  now  happened,  that,  although  all  were  a^^  in 
recognizing  Augustin  as  the  teacher  of  orthodoxy,  and  thou^  Iub 
doctrine  of  all-efficient  grace  was  generally  received, as  the  true  doc- 
trine, yet  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  its  naked  and 
sterner  form,  appeared  to  many  repulsive.  Not  as  though  such  pe^ 
sons  would  have  dared,  with  any  clear  consciousness,  of  design  and 
in  distinctly  defined  conceptions,  to  depart  from  the  doctnne  of  Au- 
gustin, and  in  particular  to  concede  to  man's  free-will,  in  reladon  to 
grace,  more  than  the  Augustinian  scheme  allowed.  The  influence 
which  Augustin  exercised  over  the  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
age  was  so  great,  that  no  man  would  venture  on  this  ;  and  the  interest 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  conceroing 
grace  was  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  but  be  feared  lest  this  doctnne 
would  be  endangered,  should  anything  be  distinctly  conceded  to 
man's  free-will,  as  conditioning  the  operation  of  graee.  But  the  An- 
gustiman  scheme  was^  brought  to  view  more  prominently  in  its  prac- 
tical than  in  its  speculative  aspect ;  men  occupied  themselves  more  with 
the  doctrine  of  grace,  than  with  the  doctrine  of  the  antithesis  of 
predestination  and  of  reprobation,  following  in  preference  that  milder 
way  of  apprehending  this  doctrine,  which  we  remarked  in  the  work 
De  Vocatione  gentiukn.  Thus  these  two  modifications  of  the  scheme, 
a  milder  and  a  sterner  one,  went  side  by  side.  The  less  practised 
this  age  was  in  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  the  less  accustomed  to 
clear  and  well  defined  thought,  the  more  given  men  were  to  rhetorical 
amplification,  the  more  easily  might  they  deceive  themselves,  by 
diflerent  modes  and  formulas  of  expression,  and  confound  a  difference 
in  the  latter  with  a  diflerence  of  conceptions.  Thus  it  could  happen, 
that  a  man  whose  religious  and  doctrinal  education  had  proceeded 
from  Augustin  and  his  school,  might  suppose  he  had  detected  in  the 
milder  form  of  expression  prevailing  in  his  times,  an  open  defectioi 
from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Augustin,  and  a  leaning  to  Pela^anism, 
and  might  feel  himself  called  upon  to  stand  forth  against  such  a  defec- 
tion —  and  a  champion  of  this  character  could  hardly  fidl,  by  his 
mdre  abrupt  and  harsh  forms  of  expression,  to  give  offence  to  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  Such  a  person  was  the  monk  Grottschalk, 
from  whom  the  controversies  on  this  subject  ,in  the  ninth  centoiy 
proceeded. 

Spnmg  from  a  Saxon  family,  he  had  been  presented  by  his  parents 
(oblatus)  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
tiiere  to  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  monachism.  Here  he  eagerly  de- 
voted himself  to  the  customary  studies  of  the  place,  in  pursuing 
which,  the  bond  of  friendship  was  knit  between  him  and  the  aftei^ 
wards  renowned  Walafrid  Strabo.*    But  Gottschalk  —  showing  in  tUs 

^  See  his  poem  to  Gottschalk  in  Canisii  lectiDnes^  ftntiquae,  ed.  Basnage.  T.  XL  P. 
ILfd54. 
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Hie  ihdependence  of  his  spirit — longed  to  be  fr^ed  from  the  shackles 
to  which  he  was  subjected  when  a  child;  and  he  obtained  from, a 
church-assembly  held  at  Mentz,  in  the  year  829,  a  release  from  the 
obligations  of  his  monastic  vow.  But  the  then  abbot  of  Fulda,  Ra- 
banus  Mauriis,  appealed  from  this  decision  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the 
Pious,  placing  in  his  hands  a  document  drawn  up  for  the  purpose,  m 
which  he  attempted  to  j)rove  that  all  oblati  were  bound  to  perpetual 
obedience.  The  decision  was  reversed;  perhaps  Rabanus  was  thus 
prejudiced  already  agdinst  Gottschalk.  To  the  latter,  after  such 
excitement,  lus  residence  in  this  pionastery  cotdd  no  longer  be  agree- 
able ;  — he  tepadred  to  France,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Orbais, 
in  the  diocese  of  Sbisck)ns;  There  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
study,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  Augustin  and  the  church  fathers^ 
of  hxB  school.  The  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  predestination  held 
One  most  important  place,  in  his  Christian  life  as  well  as  thoughts.  It 
seemed  to  him  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  and 
with  a  right  conceptidn  of  the  immutability  of  the  divine  will.  In 
general,  be  was  fond  of  exercising  his  mind  on  speculative  and  doc- 
trinal questions.  In  reference  to  this,  his  friend,  the  abbot  Servatus 
Lupus,  to  whom  he  had  propounded  several  questions  about  the  intu- 
ition of  Goji  in  the  futmre  life,  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  Augus- 
tin which  he  found  it  difficult  to  understsmd,  wrote  to  him :  "  I  ex- 
hort you,  my  brother,  no  bnger  to  ^perplex  your  mind  with  such 
matters ;  lest  by  studying  them  more  than  is  befitting,  you  lose  the 
energy,  and  the  time  wUch  might  be  expended  in  investigating  or 
teaching  more  profitable  things.  For  why  inquire  so  eagerly  into 
that,  which  perhaps  it  may  be  of  no  use  for  us  at  present  to  know  ? 
How  can  we  hna^e  that  with  souls,  still  burdened  and  clogged  with 
the  remains  of  sin,  we  should  be  able  perfectly  to  ninderstand  that 
ine&ble  intuition  of  Qod  ?"i  He  exhorted  him,  instead,  to  search 
more  deeply  into  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^ 
and  ever  to  seek  humbly  in  them  the  light  of  Ood's  countenance. 
Thus,  if  under  the  sense  of  their  present  condition,  they  foirbore 
searching  after  that  which  was  above  their  powers  of  comprehension, 
divine  grace  would  lead  them  ever  onward  to  higher  attainments,  dind 
God  might  deign  to  reveal  himself  to  their  purged  vision.*  Grottr 
Bchalk's  zeal  for  tiie  doctrines  of  Augustin,  and  perhaps  too  in  the  pa^ 

^  Te,  Biupiciende  frater.  exbortor,  at  ne-  '  lo  araplissimo  scriptoranim  campo  in- 

qflaqHam  nltra  in  talibns  taam  ingeniam  terim  spatiemnr,  earnmque  medltationi  no8 

conteras,  ne  his  nltra  quam  oportet,  occn-  penitos  totosqne  dedamas,  faciemqae  Do- 

patns,  ad  ulteriota  vestieanda  sive  dooenda  mini  hnmiliter,  pie  ac  semper  qnaeramns 

miniM   niffidas.      Quia   enim   tantopere  Ifjna  erit  dementiae,  nt  dum^  considerata 

qnaeramns,  quod  nobis  nosse  necdnm  for-  nostra  oondidone,  altiora  nobis  non  qnae- 

saa  expedit?     Certe  diyinitna  illnstraka  ramus    nee    ibrtiora   scrutamnr,    nos   ad 

mens  Deo  loquitur,  Is.  64:  4 :  **  Ocnlus  sublimiora  et  robustiora  sustollere  pnrga- 

non  vidit,  quae  praeparasd  ezpectantibus  tisque  nostrae  mentis  obtntibus,  qnibus  vi- 

te.**    £t  BosMllius  ineffabilis  yisionis  pie-  deri  posse  retelayit;  semet  ipsum  dignetur 

ni8flim*!m  ralionem  complecti  animo  obn-  ostendere.  ^.  30.  .- 
cretis  ^tionua  sordibos  adhnc  gFavato  de- 
■Jdaramnsl 
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ticnlar  form  in. which  they  are  found  in  Falgentins,^  acquired  for  lorn 
ike  surname  Fulgentius.a 

The  peculiarity  in.  the  doctrine  of  Gottschalk  consisted  in  tins, 
that  he  applied  tiie  notion  of  predestination  not  merely,  as  was  com- 
monly done,  to  the  pons  and  to  salvation,  bu,t  also  to  the  reprobate 
and  to  everlasting  punishment  He  affirmed  a  praedestinatio  duplex, 
by  virtue  of  which  God  decreed  eternal  life  to  the  elect,  aud  tlie 
elect  to  eternal  life,  and  so  also  everlasting  punishment  to  the  repn^ 
bate,  and  the  reprobate  to  everlastmg  punishment ;  'for  the  two  were 
inseparably  connected.3  This  doctrine  seemed  to  him  important, 
because  it  enabled  him  to  hold  fast  the  unchangeableness  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  their  entire  independence  of  all  that  takes  place  in 
time.  In  reference  to  the  works  of  God,  foreknowledge  and  foreoitfr 
nation  are  one  ;  his  knowledge  being  one  with  hi^  Trill,  and  this  will, 
creative.^  To  him  the  thou^t  seemed  revolting,  that  reprobates,  of 
all  others,  should  be  able  ever  to  produce  a  change  m  the  dirme 
counsels.^  Gottschalk  departed 'here  from  the  inore  usual  phraseology 
in  the  school  of  Augustin ;  since  it  was  customary  to  distmguish  Hie 
reprobate  by  the  nkiiie  praesciti,  fix)m  the  predestinate  (praedesttoft- 
tis),  chosen  to  salvation ;  and  in  so  doing,  men  were  governed,  with- 
out doubt,  by  an  interest  which  they  felt'  to  hold  fast  ihe  idea  of 
divine  justice  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  to  exclude  the 
notion  that  God  was  in  any  sense  the  author  of  sin.  It  was  ihe  same 
interest  which  led  Augustin  to  assume  as  his  starting  positioD,  that  by 
the  sin  of  our  &^t  parents  the  whole  race  of  mankind  became  liabte 
to  a  just  condemnation,  and  to  look  upon  that  first  sin  as  a  free  act 
Yet  Augustin  had  not  always  Qiade  use  of  this  distinction;  ^hile 
Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  had  ab-eady  employed 
the  phrase  praedestinatio  duplex.  There  would  have  been  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  Gottschalk's  doctrine  and  the  origmal  one  of 
Augustin,  if  the  former  had  not  been  induced  by  his  zeal  for  conas- 
tency  in  apprehending  the  doctrine'  of  absolute  predestination,  to  go 
even  beyond  the  &ct  of  the  first  sin,'  and  to  represent  the  state  of 
our  first  parents  also  as  not  conditioned  by  their  own  fi:ee  self•dete^ 
mination,  but  as  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  an  unconditi(Mial  divine 
decree,  which  planned  and  ordered  the  history  of  mankind  from  the 
beginning.  And  assuredly  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fieu^t,  that 
Gottschalk  completely  identifies  God's  foreknowledge  and  predestinar 
tion,  from  the  fact  that  he  considers  all  foreknowledge  in  God  as 
creative,  that  he  made  no  Histinction  between  an^  act  of  will,  an  act 

1  From  whom  he  may  hare  borrowed  oniod  Telle;  .see  the  longer  confesaoo  of 

particttUriy  the  term  praedestmatio  da-  Gottsdudk,  in  Mangpln  veterom  avctormii 
plex.                    ,                                   -de  praedestinatione  et  gratia  opera  et  fing" 

^  With  which  Strabo  addresseB  him  ia  menta.  T.  L  p.  10. 

Ibe  above  mentioned  poem.  *  He  says  m  his  eharaeteristic  langoags! 

*  €k>ttschalk's  words  are :  Nimirnm  sine  Vere,    Domine,   satins    incommatabiUttf 

causa  et  reprobatis  praedestinasses  mortis  fnisset,  si  nollas  nisi  te  motabili  ^Dedsm 

perpetnae  poenam,  nisi  «t  ipsos  pnedesti-  mntalo)  creatos  esiet  (ne  dieo  tursttiK 

nasses  ad  eam.  electomm,  qnanto  magis  absit^'  vt  iinm^ 

^Apnd  omnipotentiam  idem  pnuBsdre  tons  propter  viia  iiae. 
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of  creation,  and  an  act  of  permifisioh,  on  tiie  part  of  Qod,  —  and 
oonsequentlj  his  view  would  coincide  with  the  one  jiist  expressed, 
and  which  was^  afterwards  Ipiown  by  the  name  of  the  SupraJapaarian 
system.  But  still  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  with  clear  consciousness 
he  carried  his  principles  to  this  extent ;  for  whenever  he  expressed 
himself  in  tlie  way  above  described,  he  was  speaking  expressly  of 
God's  relation  to  hi»  awn  tvarki  alone  ;^  among  which  works  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  consider  sin.  As  to  sin,  he  considered  the  punishment 
of  it  only  by  the  divine  justice  as  a  work  of  God.  He  referred 
God's  predestination  not  to  sin,  but  only  to  good  ;  but  foreknowledge 
to  em  and  good  at  the  same  time  ;9  and  g6o4ness,  as  an  object  of  the 
divine  predestination,  he  defined  as  twofold  ;^ —  the  blessings  of  divin0 
gjrwsej  and  the  decisions  of  divine  justice.^  Here  he  presupposes^ 
witii  Augustin,  partly  that  wicked  spirits  fell  by  a  trespass  of  their 
own  free  wiU,  partiy,  that  the  whole  human  race  anned  in  Adam, 
and  shared  his  guilt.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  at  least  in 
anything  which  Gottschalk  wittingly  and  distinctly  ex{»re8sed,  the  least 
jdeviation  in  his  doctrines  from  the  Augustinian  scheme. 

Once  on  returning,  in  the  year  847,  from  a  pilgrimage  to  »Bome, 
Gottschalk,  at  a  hospice  ^ected  for  pilgrims  by  count  Eberhard,  of 
Friuli,  fell  in  with  Netting,  the  newly  elected  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
fliere  laid  before  him  lis  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination.  That 
bishop  met  soon  after,  at  &e  court  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  Rabanus  Man- 
ros,  not  long  before  elected  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  conversed  with 
him  on  this  doctrine,  which  to  Rabanus  appeared  extremely  offensive. 
The  latter  promised  to  send  hiiii  a  written  refutation  of  it.  Rabanuos 
composed  two  tracts  in  opposition  to  Gettschalk's  doctrine,  one  ad- 
drecBod  to  bishop  Netting  of  Verona,  the  other  to  count  Eberhard. 
In  these  writings  he  manifests  great  excitement  agsdnst  Gottschalk ; 
he  takes  ^e  liberty  to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  his  language, 
and  perhaps  in  the  acrimony  with  which  he  speaks  of  him  and  against 
him,  we  may  descry  th^  effect  of  the  bitter  feelings  which  had  arisen 
ant  of  their  earlier  relations  to  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, the  heat  with  which  he  writes  iu  these  letters  may  have  proceeded 
la  great  part  from  a  true  interest  for  Christian  piety ;  and  we  may 
pappose  that  he  was  the  more  annoyed  at  hearing  this  doctrine  of  ab- 
solute predestmation  so  sharply  and  sternly  expressed,  because,  on  the 
ground  which  he  Imqself  had  chosen,  he  could  not  avoid,  but  only  con- 
ceal  these  offensive  points.  He  accuses  Gottschallr  of  asserting  that 
tiie  divine  foreordination  places  evei*y  man  under  constraint,  so  that 
although  he  may  want  to  be  saved,  uid  may  strive  after  it  with  true 
fisdth  and  good  works,  he  still  labors  in  vam  if  he  has  not  been  predeth 
tined  to  sidvation.  Assuredly,  nothing  coiild  be  more  remote  fi\)nlihe 
intention  of  Gottschalk,  a  man  who,  tiiough  full  of  zeal  for  his  doo-' 

/  .*  He  MjB  expresslj :  Sempitema  cum  ante  seecnla  qvaeciinqiie  erant  fatnmnTi^ 
praescientia  voluntas  tua  de  operibiu  dui^  bona  uve  mua,  praedestiDasfle  vero  taa* 
taxal  tnU,  Deam  praeedsse  ac  pjraedesti- '  tmnmodo  bona. 

lUMse  simnl  et  semel  tan^concta  qoam  sin-  '  Bona  a  te  .pnedeatinata  bifariam,  spm* 
gala  opera  sna.  tiae  beneficia  et  ii\jii8tiae  jodida. 

*Czedo  atqae  oopfiteor,  praesciflee  to     .       . 
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trine,  was  yet  discreet,  and  bj  no  means  Inclined  to  insolt  the  moral 
feelings  by  asserting  anything  like  this.  Assuredly  he  considered  tbe 
grace  whereby  maii  is  converted  and  sanctified,  as  the  operation,  by 
which,  in  relation  to  man,  the  divine  decree  of  predestination  reveab 
ifcself .  Gottschalk  assuredly  was  ^rery  far  also  from  teaching,  as  Ra- 
banus  charges,  a  predestination  of  man  to  evil  and  to  good  ;  for  W6 
have  observed  already  how  he  resisted  and  guarded  against  the 
supposition  that  evil  could  come  firom  Ood.  *  In  Cke  manner  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  what  Rabanus  reports  concerning  the  practically  in- 
jurious effects  of  Gottschalk's  doctriries— 'that  by  means  of  tbem 
some  were  misled  into  a  feeling  of  fUse  security,  others  to  despond- 
ency—refers to  actual  facts,  "which  indeed  is  possible,  or  whetib^  it 
was  only  a  statement  derived  from  the  older  axscounts  concerning  &e 
predestinationists. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Rabainus  Maurus  himself,  he  erappoees  the 
decrees  of  God  in  reference  to  sin  conditioned  on  his  forelmowledge : 
he  does  not  suppose  it  to  be  like  the  decree  of  predestination,  an  un- 
conditional decree ;  and  henclB  was  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
with  him  to  distinguish  foreknowledge  and.  predestination,  the  praesciti 
and  the  praedestinati.  He  expressed  himself  as  follows:  God  predestined 
those  whom  he  foreknew  as  the  wicked,  to  everlasting  punishment; 
but  he  would  not  say  that  God  predestined  them  to  everlasting  punistn 
ment.  He  eonsidered  it  alsa  of  the  greatest  practical  moment  to  hold 
fast,  that  G[od  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved ;  that  Christ  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all :  but  with  this  he  joined  also  the  assertion,  that  by 
the  sin  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  sinned,  all  deserved  to  be  punished  ever- 
lastingly ;  and  m  this  way  he 'supposed  he  should  remove  from  God  the ' 
causality  of  the  sin  and  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  left  to  their 
own  chosen  wa^s.i  it. is  true,  that  of  this  general  mass,  all  deserving 
afike  to  experience  the  same  fate,  those  only  attained  salvation,  to 
whom  God,  after  the  eternal  counsels  of  his  own  will,  imparted  the 
needful  grace,  producing  in  tiiem  true  conversion.  Even  unbaptised 
children  remained  exposed  to  the  common,  deserved  fate  belonging  to 
them  by  virtue  of  inherited  sin  and  the  common  guilt,  since  they  aip 
nbt  saved  by  God's  mercy  through  the  grace  of  baptism.*  But  in  an- 
swering the  question,  how  the  different  conduct  of  God  towards  those 
whom^he  left  to  their  deserved  fate,  and  towards  those  whom  he.  saved 
from  it,  could  be  reconciled  with  faith  m  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
God,*— in  answering  thii  question,  he  got  along  by  referring  to  a  se** 

'  He  sajs  in  reference  to  God,  in  his  sec-  tibas,  qnornm'  millae  yel  bonae  rel  make 
bud  letter  to  the  bishop  Notting,  ed.  Sir-  sunt,  nisi  tantnm  in  Adae  peccato,  quod 
mond.,  p.  35 :  Cui  nnllo  -modb  fas  est  aa  traxere  nascentes  et  in  hoe  manentes  aolve- 
quae  ab  hominibus  male  agantur,  adscribi)  ranttempusvitaeproesentis.  Qaid  enim  jus- 
qui  in  proclivitntem  cadendi  non  ex  condi-  titia  de  iis  ftdat^  quibns  misericordia  non 
tione  I>ei,  sed  ex  primi  patris  praevari<^  sabvenit,  qui  pnra  fide  credit  Deo  dioenta 
tione  venenint  De  cajns  poena  nemo  lib*  Domino  Jo.  6:  M.  intelli^t  et  a  cxMitencioiie 
en^,  nisi  pergratiam  Dotoini  nostri  Jestf  recedit.  From  this  apnheation  of  Uie  po- 
Chiisti,  praeparatam  et  praedestinatam  ia  sage,  it  is  dear  that  the  necessitj  of  the 
itoterao  consilio  Dei  ante  constitationem  commonionof  infiiotB  wasnotyetacknow- 
mimdL  lodged. 

*  Qni  pfiMciti  sunt  ntm  propriis  yoluit»> 
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cret  diirme  counsel,  and  to  the  mcoinprehensibleness  of  the  divind 
dealings ;  — men  should  hold  fast  to  that  only  which  is  placed  beyond 
all  doiibt  to  &ith  in  Go^'s  holiness  and  justice,  and  not  seek  to  fathom 
ihat  which  is  incomprehensible.  ^'  If  you  want  to  know  of  me,  why 
God,  with  whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  still  makes  these  two 
differences,  since  universally  either  justice  must  punish,  or  mercy  ao- 
quit,  then  judge  with  Paul,  or  if  you  dare  do  it,  correct  him,  when  he 
gays,  *  0  inan,  who  art  thou,'  etc.,  Rom.  9;  80."  ^ 

Thus  Rabanus  Maurus  shrunk,  it  is  true,  from  everything  that  might 
throw  the  least  shadow  of  an  appearance  of  the  causality  of  sin  upon 
God ;  ab6ve  all,  from  what  might  seem  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  GtJd's 
hoHness  and  justice ;  yet  he  did  not  show  how  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
the  consequences  flowing  out  of  hisown  presuppositions,  but  could  only 
lay  down  the  contrary  positions,  while  he  appealed  to  the  incomprehen- 
sibleness  of  the  divine  perfections.  Nor  did  he  venture  to  make  the 
least  actual  departure  from  the  scheme  of  Augustin ;  expressing  him- 
self for  the  fnost  part  in  such  propositions  as  he  had  borrowed  and 
compiled  together  frotn  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Prosper.  In 
this  beginning  of  the  controversy  we  see  marked  beforehand  the  whole 
succeeding  course  of  it,  —  it  was  not  a  dispute  of  ideas,  but  only  of 
harsher  or  milder  forms  of  expression. 

When  the  letter  of  Rabanus  to  the  bishop  Netting  came  to  be  com- 
municated to  Gottschalk,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  himself  thus 
treated  as  a  teacher  of  error.  He  believed  that  instead  of  deserving 
such  treatment  himself,  he  should  be  able  to  convict  Rabanus,  in  his 
own  letter,  of  Semi-pelagian  principles,  and  to  show  that  he  was  a  dis- 
dple  of  Gennadius  rather  than  of  Augustin.*  Perhaps  with  the  hope 
01  coming  to  some  understanding  on  the  contested  points  with  the 
archbishop  Rabanus,  he  repaired,  in  the  year  848,  to  Mentz,  where  he 
fearlessly  appeared  before  the  chiefe  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  or- 
ders, at  an  assembly  held  under  the  archbishop,  in  presence  of  the 
king  of  Germany.  He  handed  over  to  that  prelate  a  writing  in  which 
he  explained  and  defended  his  own  peculiar  views  concerning  the  two- 
fold predestination.  He  controverted  the  position,  that  when  it  is  said 
God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  this  ought  to  be  referred  to  all  in 
the  absolute  sense,  and  to  include  the  reprobate  ^  and  so  too  that 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  all,  in  the  absolute  sense ;  that  he 
suffered  for  8,11  absolutely.  All  this  he  would  have  understood  as  limr 
ited  to  ^he  elect ;  for  the  will  and  counsej  of  the  Almighty  God,  that 
is,  in  reference  to  redemption,  he  supposed,  must  be  absolutely  fiilfilled 

^  Quod  si  a  me  qnaeris  scire,  cur  dtuis        *  See  the  words  of  Gottschalk,  addressed 

istas  differentias  Deus  facial,  si  personarum  to  Rabanos,  in  Hinkmar's  work  on  predes- 

acceptor  non  est,  quia  generallter  aut  pu-  tination,  c.  21,  f.  118,  in  reference  to  the 

Hire  debet  justitia  ant  misericordia  liberare,  doctrine  of  free  will:  Unde  te  potins  cjiis- 

oontende  cum  Paulo,  immo  si  andes  argue  dem   catholicissimi    doctoria    (Aug^tini) 

Panluni,  qui  dicit  Christo  in  se  loqnente  tnalueram  auctoHtate  niti,  quam  erroneis 

Bom.  9:  30.     Ego  autem  hoc  dico  quod  opinionibua  Massiliensis  Gennadii,  qui  jfl^ 

dixi,  quia  quicquid  Deus  agit,  misericordi-  risque  pracsumsit  in  locis  tarn  fidei  catool- 

tcr  juste  sanctequB  facit,  quia  solus  ipse  icae  qoam  beatorum  edam  patrum  inyictiflf 

praesciendo  scit  quod  homo  nesdendo  nes-  simis  anctoritatibus,  infelicis  Cassiani  pe^* 

dt  L  c.  p.  39.  niciosian  izimis  dogma  feqnens  reniti 
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in  fkct,  and  could  be  referred  to  Atoee  only  in  whom  it  went  into  abso- 
lute fulfilment.^  Yet  however  precieiely  he  might  express  himself  on 
this  point,  still  he  said  nothing  but  what  Babanus  must  also  be  obliged 
to  concede.  For  although  the  latter  was  continually  dwelling  on  such 
propositions,  as  that  God  will  have  idl  men  to  be  saved,  Christ  died  for 
the  salvation  of  all,  jet  he  took  away  again  the  substance  of  these 
propositions,  by  teaching  that  those  only  would  be  actuidly  saved,  on 
whom  God  bestowed  the  necessary  grace  to  qualify  them  for  this  sal- 
vation ;  and  that  this  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  the  elect.  We 
must  allow  he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  ihis  contradiction,  by 
making  his  appeal  to  a  secret,  incomprehensible  decree  of  God. 

But  Gottschalk  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  cahn  hearing  and  an  im- 
partial trial  from  Ais  assembly.  The  word  of  Rabanus  Maurus  here 
was  law.  Gottschalk's  doctrine  was  condemned  to  heretical ;  and  as 
no,  definitive  sentence  could  be  passed  by  this  judicature  upon  his  per* 
son,  Bince  he  belonged  to  another  diocese,  he  was  sent  to  Ihe  arch- 
bishop Hinkmar  of  Bheims,  with  a  letter  fix)m  Rabanus  Maurus,  call- 
ing upon  Hi^ikmar  as  Gottschalk's  ecclesiastical  superior,  to  prevent 
]m  going  about,  and  to  render  him  harmless  tor  the  foture.  yfrnlrmar 
summoned  him  before  one  of  the  customary  mixed  assemblies  .of  the 
orders,  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Chiersy,  in  849 ;  and  as 
instead  of  retracting  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrine,  this  conduct  was 
in  all  probability  most  unjustly  construed,  as  obstinacy  against  his  law- 
ful superiors.  He  was  accused  of  treating  the  bishops  with  contempt, 
and  contrary  to.  the  calling  and  character  of  a  monk  of  interrupting 
the  deliberations  on  afiairs  of  church  and  State,  —  thou^  the  inter- 
ruptions which  he  may  have  occasioned  in  the  assemblies  at  Mentz  and 
Chiersy,  was  a  thing  for  which  he  certainly  was  not  chargeable  in  the 
least ;  he  only  gave  public  testimony  of  that  which  he  had  found  to  be 
the  truth,  and  which  he  believed  himself  able  to  prove  by  the  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  and  of  the  older  church-fathers.  Yet  on  the  wretch- 
ed foi\ndati(Hi  of  such  charges,  he  was  not  only  declared  a  teacher  of 
error,  but  also  condemned  to  be  whipped,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  in 
another  monastery .^    This  sentence  was  executed;   Gottschalk  was 

}  In  Itincmar,  c.  S4.  f.  149:  Omnes  quos  *  The  sentence  drawn  np  by  Hinkmar, 

Tolt  Deus  salvos  fieri  sine  dubi(atione  sal-  after  forbidding  him  to  exercise  dbe  priest^ 

vantur  nee  possunt  sajvari,  liisi  quos  vult  1^  functions,  proceeds  as  follows :  Ins^per 

Deus  salvos,  fieri  nee  est  qnisqaam,  quern  quia  et  ecclesiastica  et  civilia  negotia  oon- 

Deus  salvari  velit  et  ndn  salvetur,  quia  tra  proposituni  et  nomen  monacm  contem- 

Deus  noster  omnia  quaecunque  voluit,  fe-  nens  conturbare  jqra  ecclesiastica  praesnm- 

cit;  —  and  c.  27.  f.  211,  he  distinguishes:  sisti,  durissimis  verberibns  castigari  et  se- 

lUos  omnes  impios  et  peccatores,  quos  pro-  candnm  eodesiasticaa  regulas  ergastulo  le- 

Erio  fuso  sanguine  filius  Dei  redimere  venit,  trudi  auctoritate  episcopali  decemimus ; — 

OS  omnipotefis  Dei  bonitafl  ad  vitam  prae-  and  in  a  letter,  in  whicb  Hinkmar  gives  an 

destinatos  irretractabiliter  salvari  tantnm-  accoui>t  of  these  transactions,  in  the  libelloa 

modo  velit  ^  —  and  then :  Illos  omnes  im-  Bemigii  et  ecclesiae  Lugdunensis  de  triboa 

pios  et  peccatores,  pro  quibus  idem,  filius  epistoli8,c  24,  in  Mauguin  vindidae  prae- 

Dei  n^  corpus  assumsit,  nee  orationem  destinatienis  et  gnitiae  pars  altera  pag.  107, 

nee  dico  sanguinem  fudit,  neque  pro  iis  he  says  himself:  Utarreptitius(  like  one  pes- 

nllo  modo  crucifixus  Yuit; — and  c.  29,  f.  sessed),  cum  quid  rationabiliter  resppnde- 

S26:  .Deus  nullius  reprobonim' perpetual!-  ret^  non  habuit,  in  conturaeljafi  singulonun. 

ter  esse  voluit  salvator,  liulUns  reoemptor  prorupit  et  propter  impudentissimam  inso- 

el  niilUiw  Goronator.  lentiam  soam  per  regulam  sancti  Bene- 
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inhimucajj;  scourged,  till  forced  by  pain  he  was  constrained  to  cast  into 
the  flames  the  writing  he  had  compocfied  in  defence  of  his  doctrine ;  a 
document  which  contained  nothing  but  a  qompilation  of  testimonies 
from  Scripture  and  from  the  older  church  teachers.^  He  was  then 
confined  in  Hautvilliers,  a  monastery  belon^g  to  the  diocese  of 
Kheims.  The  voices  which  now  rose  in  favor  of  Gottschalk  induced 
'archbishop  Hinkcoar  to  make  his  situation  somdwhat  more  comfortable ; 
perhaps  also  he  hoped  to  win  the  man  to  submit  by  gentleness,  whose 
will  could  not  be  broken  by  force.  But  at  the  demand  of  Rabanus 
Maurus,  Hinkmar  soon  resorted  agidn  to  new  severities  against  the  un- 
fortunate monk.  All  at^mpts  to  draw  from  him  any  sort  of  recantar 
tion  were  unavailing.  Ho  made  use  of  every  means  he  could  com- 
mand in  his  confinement,  for  the  dfefence  of  his  cause.  He  inspired 
sympathy  in  a  certain  monk  by  the  name  of  Guntbert^  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Hautvilliers.  This  monk  secretly  left  the  monastery 
with  an  appeal  addressed  by  Gottschalk  to  pope  Nicholas,  and  carried 
it  to  Rome.  Nor  did  Grottschalk  fear  to  incense  his  oppressors  still 
more  by  violently  opposing  them  in  other  tlungs  not  connected  with 
iix\&  controversy.^  We  see  him  everywhere  exhibiting  himself  as  a 
man  inclined  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  dogmatic  formularies. 

The  most  important  point  to  him  was  always  his  doctrine  of  two-fold 
predestination.  In  defence  of  it,  he  drew  up  in  his  prison  two  confes- 
sions of  &ith,  a  shorter  ancl  a  longer  pne.^  This  doctrine  seemed  to 
him  to  be  closely- connected  with  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
for  he  was  persuaded,  that  whoever  denied  the  predestination  of  the 
wicked  by  God  to  everlasting  punishment,  made  God  a  mutable  being, 
not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  even  with  a  man  acting  after  wise  and  ma> 
ture  consideration.*  Whoever  with  hardened  temper  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge so  plain  a  doctrine,  appeareol  to  him  a  teacher  of  error, 
with  whom  nothing  could  be  done,  and  who  ought  to  be  avoided.     The 

diet!  a  monachornm  abbatibns  vel  caeteris  ing  as  it  does  from  so  passionate  an  oppo- 
monachis  dignus  flagcllo  adjadicatos.  £t  nent,  is  entitled  to  no  great  confidence, 
quia  contra  canonicam  institotionem  civi-  '  As  the  same  expression,  trina  Deitas, 
lia  et  ecclesiastica  negotisi  perturbare  stu-  in  an  ancient. chmx'h  hymn,  had  been  found 
duit  indefessus  et  se  noluit  recognoscere  vel  offensive  on  account  of  the  horror  of  Tri- 
aliquo  modo  humiliare  profasus  ab  episcoj  tlieism,  and  the  word  sancta  had  been  sub- 
pis  et  secundum  ecclesiastica  jura  damna-  stitnted  in  place  of  trina,  Gottschalk  stood- 
tus.  forth  as  a  defender  of  the  church  hvmn, 
*  The  church  at  Lyons  expresses  itself  attacking  the  alteration  as  betraying  a  lean- 
in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  as  follows :  ing  to  Sabellianism.  Hinkmar  has  insert- 
Quapropter  illud  prorsus  omncs  non  solum  ed  Gottschalioiis  treatise  in  his  refutation 
dolent,  sod  etiam  horrent,  quia  inaudito  ir-  of  it  The  monk  Ratramnus  of  Corbie 
religiositutis  et  crudelitatis^xemplo  tamdiu  also  wrote  against  Hinkmar  on  this  matter, 
ille  miserabllis  flagris  et  caedibus  trucida-  ♦  Pablishepl  by  Maugnin  in  the  first  vol- 
tus  est,  donee  (sicut  narrarunt  nobis,  qui  ume  of  the  work  above  mentioned. 

Sraesentes  aderant)  accenso  coram  .se  igni  *  In  his  larger  confession  of  faith.    Hi& 

bellum,  in  quo  sententias  scripturarum  words  are :  Videant  quale  sit  et  quantum 

sive  sanctorum  patrum  sibi  coUegerat,  quas  malum,  quod  quum  omnes  electi  tui  omnia 

in  concilio  offerret,  coactus  est  jam  paene*  bona  semper  fecerint,  faciant  et  facturi  sihl 

emoriens  suis  manibus  in  flammam  proji-  cum  consilio,  praes^mant  afflrmare,  quod 

cere^  tu  qui  totius  es  auctor  fonsque  sapientiae 

»  Of  whom  Hinkmar,  in  renorting  the  volueris  vel  valueris  vel  etiam  debueris 

fact,  gives    a   very  unfavorable   acepunt  qnicquam  (quod  absit)  absque  consilio  pa- 

(T.  IL  opp.  foL  290),  which  however,  com-  trare. 
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greatest  distress  which  he  felt  frosi  his  personal  snfferiogB,  aixne  firam 
the  thought  that  h\s  own  disgrace  might  operate  nnfayorably  on  the 
cause  of  truth.^  He  longed  for  a  public  council  where  he  might  oon- 
vince  those  who  had  only  been  led  astray  by  the  errorists^  but  were  not 
obstinately  in  the  wrong.  And  though  he  did  not  suppose  himself  a 
worker  of  miracles,  and  was  far  &om  being  a  miracle-hunter,  yet  he 
was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  ibid,  of  the  importance  of  his 
doctrine  that,  in  reliance  on  God  and  this  truth,  he  expected  if  men 
could  be  convinced  in  no  other  way,  God  would  work  a  miracle''  to 
.  prove  it.  Ho  offered  to  undergo  the  fiery  ordeal,  and  publicly  before 
the  king,  and  an  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy  and  monks,  to  step  into 
four  caldrons  one  after  another,  fiUed  with  boiling  water,  oil  and  pitch.* 
If  he  shrunk  from  fulfilling  his  engagement,  they  might  immediately 
cast  him  into  the  fire.  ^^  Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  rashness  < —  said  he 
—  on  account  of  this  proposal.  I  do  it  relying  on  the  grace  of  God 
alone. "3  But  it  is  remarkably  that  not  an  individual  was  to  be  found  to 
take  up  with  this  proposal,  though  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opan* 
ion  no  easier  way  could  have  been  devised  for  exposing  his  cause, 
which  had  so  many  powerful  fiiends,  to  ^ure  disgrace. 

Thus  firm  and  steadfast  in  his  opinions  did  Gpttschalk  remain  till 
his  death,  in  868.  Hinkmar  refused  to  grant  him  the  communion  in 
his  last  sickness,  and  burial  according  to  tibe  rites  of  the  church,  ex- 
cept on  the  conditioa  of  a  full  and  explicit  recantation.  But  rather 
than  comply  with  this  condition,  he  renounced  both,  and  died  tran- 
quilly in  his  faith. 

The  injustice  and  severity  with  which  Hinkmar  treated  the  <down- 
trodden  uottsohalk,  could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  Ghiistian  sympathy 
at  his  fate,  and  indignation  agamst  the  persecutors  of  the  innocent  vio 
iim. .  But  in  addition  to  sympathy  for  the  man  was  sympathy  also  for 
tiie  cause  to  which  he  sacrificed  himself,  for  the  Augtistdnian 
scheme,  for  which  he  so  zealously  labored, — and  with  many  this  feeling 
operated  still  more  strongly  than  the  other.  Pope  Nicholas,  to  whom 
aa  we  have  already  stated,  Gottschalk  had  appealed,  and  to  whom  the 
matter  was  reprted,  partly  by  Gottschalk's  fnends,  and  partly  by  the 
enemies  of  Hmkmar  in  order  to 'injure  him,  seems  to  have  expressed 
himself  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and  severe  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  and  to.haye'demanded  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  pro- 


^  M^imnm  ^n  nocta<^ne  perfero  moe-  sitis  atque  ferventi  sigillatim  repletis  aqua, 

rorem,  quod  propter  mei  nominis  vilita-  oleo  pingni  et  pice  ^t  ad  ultimum  accexis« 

tem  yilem  hominibiu  video  esse  yerita-  copiosissi^no   igne,  liceret  mihi  inrocato 

tern.  «  gloriesissimo  uomine  tuo,  ad  approbandam 

'  He  does  not  arrogantly  say  that  he  is  hanc  fidem  meam,  imo  fidem  catholicam 
ready  to  do  this,  but  clothes  it  in  the  form  in  singula  introire  et  ita  per  singula  tran- 
of  a  prayer,  that  God  would  grant  him  the  sire  (te  praeveniente,  comitante  *ac  sabse- 
ability  to  accomplish  it :  Udnam  placeret  quente  dexteramqne  praebente  ac  demeii- 
Mbi,  ut  sicut  in  te  credo  et  spero  (dato  mihi  ter  educente,  valerem  sospes  exire). 
ffratis  posse,  prout  jam  dare  dignatus  es  et  '  Quia  prorsos  ansum  talia  petendi,  si- 
dare  qnotidie  dignaris-  edam  velle),  id  ap-  cut  ipse  melius  nosti,  a.me  propria  temeri- 
probarem  cernentibns  cunctis  examine,  ut  tote  |ion  praesumo,  sed  abs  te  potiiu  tsa 
videlicet  qnatnor  doliis  uno  post  nnum  po-  l>enignitate  soma 
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oeeding.i  .  He  wrote  to  king  Charles  the  Bald,  that  he  cotdd  not  al- 
wajs  protect  Hinkmar  against  the  complaints  circulated  respecting 
him,  and  that  Hinkmar  h^  belter  be  on  his  guard  lest  in  the  end  he  might 
experience  that  which  he  would  not  like  to  have  happen.^  Hinkmar 
offered,  it  is  true,  -to  send  Gottschalk,  if  he,  the  pope,  expressly  re- 
quired it, 3  to  Some,  or  to  any  other  place  for  the  purpose  of  undergo- 
ing a  new  trial  under  the  pope's  direction.  But  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  he  was  not  seiHous  in  this ;.  and  that  he  took  every  pains,  to  dis- 
suade the  pope  from  bringmg  the  matter  before  hie  own  court,  as  he 
doubtless  had  reason  to  dread  an  examination  of  his  conduct  in  this  af- 
fibir.  Now  whether  it  was  that  Nicholas,  who  certainly  had  stood 
forth  in  other  cases  as  a  defender  of  oppressed  innocence  and  of  jus- 
tice, was  actuated  by  the  same  pure  motives  in  this  case  also,  or 
whether  his  un&vorable  humor  towards  Hinkmar,  the  active  and  pow- 
erful advocate  of  church-freedom,  made  him  lend  a  more  ready  ear  to 
the  latter's  opponents;  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  had  many 
groundp  of  suspicion  against  that  prelate ;  but  it  is  no  less  singular  that, 
in  spite  of  them  all,  he  repeatedly  allowed  himself  to  be  pacified,  and 
that  the  unflinching  energy,  setting  all  common  forms  at  naught,  with 
which  he  pressed  on  to  his  object,  on  other  occasions  of  greater  moment 
to  him,  was  not  exerted  to  save  a  poor  forsaken  monk. 

As  Hinkmar  could  not  but  know,  after  his  first  harsh  treatment  of 
Gottschalk,  that  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  his  conduct, 
he  asked  the  advice  of  several  eminent  meu  respecting  the  course 
proper  to  be  pursued,  in  dealing  with  Gottschalk  for  ihe  future.  He 
api3lied.  for  this  purpose  to  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Troyes,  in  a  letter, 
^ving  a  statement  of  the  bourse  he  had  thus  far  pursued,  as  well  as 
an  account  of  *the  man's  character,  which  undoubtedly  was  a  very 
imjust  one.  He  asked  Prudentius  whether  he  ought  to  admit  him  to 
the  communion ;  whether  he  might  not  admit  him,  at  least,  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  or  whether  he  ought  not,  according  to  Ezekiel  83: 
11,  to  seek  first  to  bring  the  sinner  to  repentstnce,  and  then  grant 
him  absolution.  The  bishop,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  his  later 
eonduct,  would  probably  advise  Hinkmar  to  pursue  a  milder  course 
towards^ the  unfortunate  9ian  ;  for  in  truth  there  was  not  much  in  his 
doctrinal  opinions  with  which' Prudentius  would  have  been  disposed  to 
'find  fault.  This  influence,  which  would  have  persuaded  Hinkmar  to 
genfler  measures,  was  counteracted  by  Babanus  Maurus,  who  in  a 
letter  complainmg  that  Gottschalk  was  allowed, so  much  liberty  to 
write  and  discourse,  which  he  would  be  sure  to  employ  to  the  mjury  of 
others,  represented  it  as  Hinkmar'sduty  to  deny  him  the  communion, 
unless  he  agreed  to  a  recantation.*  "  All  that  remains  to  be  done  ^ 
said  he  -^  is  to  pray  for  our  weak  brother,  that  it  may  please  Almighty 

'•  ^ee  Hinkmaar's  letter  to  this  pope,  T.n.        ^  See  the  letter  of  Kaban,  among  the 

opp.  f.  261.  three  letters  published  by  Sirmond,  p.  26 

'  As  Hinkmar  cites  the  words  in  his  let-  et  seq.  Attendite,  quomodo  vos  sine  en- 
ter to  Egilo,  bishop  of  Sens  (T.  II.  opp.  mine  possitis  esse,  qui  in  synodo  restra 
t  290) :  Ut  providcrem,  ne  pro  iis  tandem  banc  sectam  nefandam  simnl  cum  haero- 
aUquando  ineurram  quae  non  opto.  tico  damnastis,  si  ei  modo  incorrecto  com* 

*  See  his  first  cited  letter.  mnnicayeiitis. 
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God  to  save  his  soul,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  tn;e  faltili/'  Prndeo- 
tius  afterwards  came  over  to  the  doctrine  of  GottBchalk,  and  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  archbishop  Hinkmar^  and .  Pardulus  bishop  of 
Lyons>  entering  largely  into  the  discussion  of  the.  three  contested 
points  of  doctrine,  openly  avowed  his  convictions.  He  affirmed  a 
twofold  predestination,  though  h^  held  God's  predestination  in  respect 
to  the  wicked,  to  be  conditioned  on  His  foreknowledge  of  all  the  an 
and  guilt  that  would  follow  in  consiequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam.  He 
expressly  denied  that  God  foreordained  any  man  to  an ;  he  taught 
only  a  foreordination  to  punishment.  He  maintained,  also,  that 
.Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  which  he  inferred  from  the  words  '^for 
inany,"  in  Matthew  20:  28  — "  for  you,"  in  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist.  And  he  taught  that  God  wills  not  the  salvation  of  all,  but 
only  of  the  elect ;  arguing  that  God  -i^ould  not  be  tl^e  Almighty,  if 
that  which  is  his  will  did  not  actually  take  place.  The  words  of  St. 
Paul,  1  Timothy  2:  4,  he  endeavored  to  e3q)lajn  away  by  various  forced 
interpretations.* 

The  conflict  of  opiniojos  on  tiiis  subject  induced  king  Charles  ^e 
Bald  to  consult  monk  Batramnus,  of  the  monastery  of  Corbie,  who 
was  considered  one  of  the  learned  theolo^ans  of  his  time^  sa  io 
the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  these  contested  points,  according  to  Hie 
declarations  o£  the  older  church  teachers.  Ratramnus,  in  his  work  on 
Predestination,^  expressed,  without  alluding  to  Gottschalk,  or  even 
mentioning  his  name,  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  a  twofold  predesti- 
nation. He  also  inferred  the  docti'ine  of  a  predestination  of  the' 
wicked  to  Everlasting  punishment,  as  well  as  of  the  pious,  to  eternal 
happiness,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  eternity  and  immuta- 
bihty  of  the  divine  counsels ;  but  he  also  supposed  God's  predesti- 
nation, in  respect  to  the  reprobate,  to  be  grounded  on  foreknowledge, 
since  it  was  an  important  point  with  him-  to  remove  fixim  God  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  causality  of  sin ;  and  he  also  proceeded,  in  so  doing, 
from  fundamental  principles  laid  down  by  Augustin.^  The  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  on  this  point  was  somewhat  advanced,  therefore,  bj 
him. 

Amongst  the  defenders  of  the  Gottschalkian.  scheme,  the  person 
who  .most  distinguished  himself  was  th^  already  mentioned  abbot 
Servatus  Lupus.  Eminent  for  his  classical  learning,  he  had  acquired,  • 
partly  by  the  aid  and  discipline  of  his  favorite-  studies,  uncommon 
'  skill  in  the  lucid  exposition  of  a  subject.  This  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion never  led  him,  it  is  true,  to  any  new  or  ori^nal  results  ;  but  no 

*  Vel  omnes  ex  omni  generc  hominnm  ccndens,  intcriora  id  est  spiritalia,  et  sn- 

rel  omnes  velle  fieri  salvos,  quia  nos  facit  perna  id  est  coelestia  concnpiscere  semper 

Telle  fieri  omnes  homines  salvos.     Tliis  facit  et  seqai,  at  reprobos  justo  qoidem 

tract    is    published   in   Cellot's   Historia  judicio,  mortalibus   tamen  oceulto,  dura 

Gotheschalci,  Paris  1635,  in  the  appendix,  desiderio  supernae  patriae  non  irradiat,  at- 

fol.  420.  que  eos  invisibilis  boni  extorres  derdin- 

'  De  praedestinatione  Dei  libri  II.  in  quit,  non  intcriora,  sed  exteriora,  non  co6- 

Maugnin  T.  I.  lestia,  sed  terrena  bona  dlligere  seqniqae 

'  In  reference  to  grace  (1.  c.  f.  76),  he  permittit.     Non  enim  yeritatis  quif^qnam 

eays,  concerning  the  ordo  pracdestinnti-  tx)num  vel  amare  potest  vel  asseqni,  mai 

oniB :  Electos  cUvini  amoria  flamma  sac-  veritatis  laoe  commonitus. 
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min  ezceDed  him  m  «  power  of  distanctlj  apprehending  and  setting 
finrth  the  proper  questions  of  JUspnte,  and  in  a  felicity  ofv  separating 
essential  from  nonressential  points.  He  occupied  himself  in  his  work 
(De  trihns  qoaestionibns)  with  the  investigation  of  the  three  questions, 
respecting^free-will,  the  twofold  predestination,  and  whether  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect. 

The  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  the  need  in  whicl;  human  nature 
stands  of  divine  assistance,  drawn  as  it  was  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  Christian  experience,  was  unfolded  by  him  in  a  very  lively  maur 
ner.  "Whenever — says  he  — a  person  strives  to  fulfil  the  divine 
oommands,  but  finds  himself  unable,  let  him  repair  humbly  to  him  who 
can  satisfy  his  need,  and  let  him  glory  not  in  himself,  but  in  tiie  Lord, 
for  all  the  good  which  he  receives  from  Him."^  The  Christian  foun- 
dation, the  renunciation  of  one's  self,  the  mspiring  consciousness  of 
sbsolute  dependence  on  God,  he  sets  over  against  tiiat  of  moral  self 
foflSciency  and  of  self-trust  in  the  ancient  world,  describing  the  latter 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves.^  In  l&a  exhibition 
of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  he  does  not  stop,  any  more  than  did  Augus- 
tin,  at  the  condition  of  man's  nature  after, the  fall,  but  traces  it  back 
to  the  nature  of  the  creaturejy  relation  to  Grod.  He  derignates  gr^e 
as  that  principle  of  divine  life,  which  the  soul  needs,  in  order  to  its 
perfection,  from  the  very  beginning,  —  that  wiihovt  which,  and  left  to 
himself,  man,  even  in  the  pristine  state  of  innocence,  could  accomplish 
nothing  ^good.  Ghxl  is -to  the  soul,  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body.' 
With  skilful  sophistry  he  interprets  1  Timothy  2:  4,  "  Ood  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  a  passage  contradicting  his  system  of  predesti- 
nation, in  such  a  way  as  to  el^lde  its  force.  But  the  consummate  art 
which  he  displays  on  this  occasion,  shows,  in  spite  of  the  dogmatical 
prejudices  wluch  led  him  astray,  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
'Study  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.^    From  what  Lupus 

*  Ph>fecto  at  dam  conatar  qois  nee  saffi-  omnes,  ^noscanque  ille  salvare  Tolaerit, 

dt  qaae  jubentar  implere,  iliac  fatigatione  and  he  u  of  the  opinion,  that  thii  arbi- 

hnmiliataa  recorrat,  ande  petendo,  qaae-  trary  interpretation  of  tHe  word  "  all"  can 

lendo,  pal$ando,  accipiat.  qaod  desiderat  et  be  sapported  by  many  examples,  just  as  it 

non  in  se,  sed  in  Domino  de  omnibus  ejus  was  customary  to  defend  such  arbitrary 

beneficns  glorietar.  modes  of  interpretation,  in  times  when  the 

'  Cato^s  word«  in  Cicero  de  senectnte  c.  grammatical  study  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 

H. :  Qnibus  nihil  opois est  in  tpsis  ad  bene  tares  was  more  common.    Omnes  autcm 

beateque  Tivendam,  to  which  he  opposes  non  semper  universitatem  generaliter,  ve- 

tl^se :   omnia^  bona  a  yero  Deo,  non  a  rum  aliquando  exceptionem  qnandam  par- 

aeipso  petere ;' —  Viigil's  words :  spes  sibi  ticularitcr  comprehendere,  ctiam  ipse  apos- 

qaisqoe,  to  which  he  opposes  these :  caique  tolus  idoncus  auctor  est,  for  in  the  text  I 

l>eas  vera  spes.  Corinth.  10:  33,  tlie  term  "  all"  can  be  an* 

'  Haboit  Adam  liberam  volantatis  arb^  derstood  only  with  limitation.    Or  the  term 

trinm  et  ad  bonnm  et  ad  malum,  sed  ad  "  all"  may  be  understood  thus :  quod  ex 

bonam   divino   munere   adjavandum,  ad  omni  fjenere  hominam  colligat  ad  salutcm 

malum  aatem  divino  judicio  desercndum.  id  est  quosdam  Judaeorum  atqne  genti- 

QlBemadmodam  non  adjuyaretur  in  bono  liom,  quosdam  utriosqae  sexus,  nonnuUoi 

ab  eo,  qui  vita  esset  animae  ejus,  at  ani-  magistratuum  et  privatorum,  aliquos  domi- 

IDA  oorporiB  qjos  ?     Vid.  pag.  212.  ed.  norum  atque  servorum,  ingeniosorum  afep 

Balaz.  que  habetum.  I^o  too  the  omne  olus,  Luke 

*He   proposes  Yflrioos   expedient^,  to  11:42;  — or  that  it  refers  to  the  disposi- 

nndezBtand  the  words  with  >  a  limitation  tion,  which  the  Spirit  of  Godp^od^ees  in 

eraciiAtmg  tbem  of  all  meiMmig,  galvantur  the  hearts  of  believers,  qui  veUe  nos  facit 
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Servatas  says,  we  imght  infer  that  many,^  m  their  efforta  to  soften  ilio 
rigor  of  the  Augustinian  system,  had  ahready  advance  bo  far  as  to 
depart  fix>m  Augustin  in  ihe  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of 'free- 
will to  grace  ;  for  he  speaks  of  those  who  supposed  that  God's  pr&- 
destination,  even  in  respect  to  the  elect,  was  conditioned  on  his  fore- 
knowledge of  their  conducts  To  this  opinion  he  expresses  himself 
decidedly  opposed,  because  the  grace  of  God  is  made  thereby  to  de- 

Eend  on  human  merit,  and  is  therefore  rendered  void.  He  gives  it  to 
e  understood,  that  tnen  of  high  standing  in  the  church  had  asserted 
this  ;  but  we  find  none  such,  at  least  among  those  who  appear  in  the 
Controversy  with  GottscHalk.  ^  And  he  himself  says,  that  predestini^ 
tion  in  this  sense  was  acknowledged  by  the  most ;«  but  that  many* 
took  offence  at  a  predestination  to  damnation ;  ^nd  he  rightly  states 
also  what  it  was,  in  this  doctrine,  that  chiefly  offended  them.^  Would 
such  persons  but  consider,  he  said,  that  Grod  (oreknew  the  sins 
which  would  grow  out  of  Adam's  free-will,  but  foreordamed  what 
should  follow,  as  the  consequence  of  these  sins,  they  would  cease  to 
find  so  much'  difficulty  in  the  doctrine*  He  sets  forth  himself  the 
practically  mischievous  conclusions  which  might  b^  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination.  Many  would  say :  Why  not 
abandon  ourselves,  then,  to  every  lust,  if  we  must  perish  at  last? 
But  he  replies  :  Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  said  by  one  who  stands 
on  the  true  Christian  foundation.  Far  from  indulging  such  thou^t 
must  be  the  Christian,  who  knows  that  he  ^has  been  redeemed  by 
Christ,  that  he  was  dedicated  to  God  by  baptism,  that  the  way  to  that 
repentance  which  is  unto  salvation  stands  ever  open.  How  can  he^ 
while  he  Uves,  despair  of  salvation,  instead  of  trusting  in  God's  good- 
ness that  he  lives  for  the  very  purpose  of  finally  becoming  better  ? 
The  very  utte'rance  of  such  a  sentiment  betrays  one  who  is  actuated 
bv  an  insatiable  love  of  sin,  or  who^  by  his  incorri^ble  impiety,  has 
plunged  himself  into  despair.  Those  declarations  of  holy  Scripture, 
where  it  is  said,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  he  explains  to  himself  in  the 
same  .way  as  he  does  the  ^declaration,  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved.  Perhaps,  he  says,  it  might  be  argued  with  a  degree  of  plausi- 
•  bUity,  that  Chnst  died  for  all  those  who  have  received  the  sacraments 
of  faith,  whether  they  observe  them  or  not.  Yet  he  expresses  him- 
self on  this  contested  question  with  great  inoderation.  ^'  Since  many 
—  says  he  —  reject  it  as  a  blasjiemous  assertion,  as  an  assertion 
which  greatly  detracts  from  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  to  say  that 
he  did  not  redeem  all  men,  we  will,  therefore,  holding  fast  only  to  the 
faith,  that  God  has  redeemed,  by  the  blood  of  Chnst,  all  whom  he 
willed,  leave  the  matter  so  far  undetermined,^  as  to  allow  that  if  it 
could  be  shown,  that  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer  had  somewhat  bene- 

omnes  homines  salvos  fieri ;  it  proof,  Romt  '  In  qaibiis  et  qnaedam  praedaia  prae* 

8:  26,  ipse  spiritus  postolat,  hoc  est,  posCa-  siilitm  lamina.- 

lare  nos  facit.  ^  Ne  credatnr  Dens  libidine  pnniendi  ali- 

'  Deam  propteiiea  praedestinasse  qnosli-  quos  condidisse  et  injoste  damnare  eoa,  qui 

bet  quod  pracscierit  .eos  deyotos  sibi  fa-  non  valuerint  pcccatum  ac  per  hoc  oec  sap- 

toros  et  hi  eadem  devotione  jxtansaros.  pUciam  dedinare. 
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fitted  even  Hie  damned  in  the  mitigation  of  their  panishment,  we 
ifonid  not  only  not  oppoee  it,  but  even  gladly  adopt  their  opinion ;  fop 
if  Hie  Bxm,  though  it  cannot  enlighten,  still  gives  warmth  to  the  blind, 
why  may  not  that  mightier  sun,  though  it  does  not  save  those  who  are 
blinded  an4  lost  by  tiieir  own  guilt,  still  make  them  experience,  in  the 
nutigation  of  tiieir  sufierings,  the  influence  of  so  great  a  ransom  ?" 
At  the  same  time,  this  view  seem^  to  him  contradicted  by  the  passage 
in  Oalatians  5:  2;  for  he  ai:gues :  ^^Jf  it  is  here  said,  that  Christ 
shall  profit  them  nothing  who  had  fallen  &om  the  faith,  hoT)^  should  he 
profit  those  who  after  baptism,  have  fallen  into  sin,  and  have  not  re- 
formed, but  died  in  unbelief?"  But  in  order  to  concede  something  to 
the  advocates  of  that. view,  he  cites  a  passage  firom  Chrysostom,  who 
on  this  matter  is  unquestionably  widely  opposed  to  Augustin.*  And 
he  then  leaves  it  ftee  for  each  one  to  decide,  after  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  as  (xod  may  enable  him  to  do  by  inward 
iSumination,  or  as  he  may  believe  he  finds,  it  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
flacred  Scriptures.* 

It  deserves  at  the  same  time  to  be  remarked,  that  Servatus  Lupus, 
much  as  he  was  inclined  to  respect  the  authority  of  Augustin,  yet  no- 
where speaks  of  his^  declarations  as  infallible  in  matters  of  faith,  but 
seems  to  have  ascribed  this  infallibility  to  holy  Scripture  alone,  as  in 
feet  ascribing  mch  autiiority  to  Augustin  would  have  been  directiy 
at  variance  with  his  own  declariations  concerning  himself.' 

At  the  invitation  of  king  Charles  the  Bald,  John  Scotus  also  took 
part  in  thia  contaroversy.  He  wrote,  in  the  year  861,  a  book  on  pror 
destination,^  in  which  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  Gottschalk's  doc- 
tnne.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  man  to  pass  judgment  on 
Us  opponents  with  the  candid  impartiality* of  a  Servatus  Lupus.  He 
drew  a  finghtful  picture  pf  Gottschalk's  heresy,  as  he  styled  it.  He 
a£5imed  that  bqth  divine,  grace -and  man's  free-will  were  denied  by  it, 
cdnce  it  derived  alike  the  crimes  whicji  lead  to  damnation  and  the  vi^ 
taes  which  lead  to  eternal  life,  from  a  liecessary  and  constraining  pre- 
destilnation.  By  unconditional  necessiiy ,  grace  as  the  fi^e  gift  of  uod 
was  destroyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free-will  of  man  on  the  other.s 
His  performance  geneirally  waa  an  outpouring  of  virulent  abuse  on  the 
head  of  that  Gottschalk,  whose  confessions  of*  faith  he  pretended  to 
refute.  A  twofold  predestination  in  the  sense  of  Gottschalk,  one  the 
caiise  of  man's  virtue  and  everjlasting  blessedness,  the  Qther  the  cause 
of  on  and  of  everlasting  destruction,<^  seemed  to  him  an  altogether 

'  Ponam  unmn,  quod  enxn  dfl  fadat  tes-  crntf  res  in  tuto  sit,  ponamtis  verbomm  con- 

timonimn,  et  eos  omnes,  ut  opinor,  in  gnr  tro^raias,  ne  puerili  animositate  contra  in- 

tbun  rednzaro.  ^^^^,  P^  vuan  Tictoriae  jactant^a  litigan- 

*  ^gat  sane  snperioribns  acute  conside-  tea  £rripiamar  ab  apostolo  2  Tun.  2:  14. 

fstis  oaosqnisque  quod  optimnm  ei  Dens  N|un  cnm  sit  nobis  unns  m^gister  coelestis, 

occulta  intpiratioBe  snggesserit,  ant  tna-  qni  est  vems  et  Veritas,  nnde  acdpitor  et 

g^atra  c}jqs  tcriptora  manSestoiratione  pro-  qno  referenda  est  omnis  Veritas,  cor  pro 

takrit  nostris  inventis  diroicemos  ? 

'  After  dting  Angnstin's  decision  on  the  *  Published  by  Mauguin,  in  the  first  vol* 

contested  points,  ha  savs  /p.  287):   Ne  ame  of  the  work  above  citecL 

smore  d'octomm  amplecti  judicemur  ^rrores  *  See  Pe  prabdestinat  c  IV. 

eonun,prooedat  Panlus  in  medium ;  — and  *  Which  first  Qotlschalk  to  ba  suze  had 

in  moiher  place,  p.2S9y  ha  says:  Jam  exgo,  not  asserted. 
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imtenable  theory,  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason^  because  it  sapposes 
an  oppoedtion,  a  contradic^on  in  God,  which  19  irreconcilable  with  ihe 
simplicity  of  the  divine  essence.  1  But  to  nnderstand  the  character  of 
his  polemics  as  well  as  his  own  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  yiew 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  system,  as  they  have  been  already  stated. 
All  he  says  on  the  contested  questions  is  a  necessary  cousequenoe 
from  these  principles.  According  to  his  view,  everything  in  fact  that 
is  predicated  of  God,  is  only  a^  anthrbpopathic  designation  of  his  in- 
comprehensible nature.  For  this  reason,  opposite  attributes  maybe 
transferred  to  God.^  Wh^n  we  attribute  to  the  divine  Being  an  act 
of  creation,  of  will,'  of  foreknowledge,  of  foreordination,  the  same  thing 
at  bottom  is  denoted  by  all  this,  the  one  divine  Essence.^  Above  aD, 
no  relations  of  time  can  bid  transferred  to  God ;  in  relation  to  him  we 
cannot  speak  of  a  before  or  an  aft^r.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  anthio- 
popathic  way,  only  in  an  improper  sense^'that  a  foreknowledge  and  a 
foreordination  cai^  be  predioatea  of  Gbd.  But  in  reference  to  sin,  we 
can  speak  neither  of  a  divine  causaRt^,  nor  even  of  a  knowledge  m 
the  case,  of  the  divine  Being.  Sin  for  the  divine  Being  has  no  exist- 
ence at  all.  Much  less  can  we  speak  of  a  predestination  or  a  fore- 
knowledge of  God  with  regard  to  sin.  Aad  as,  sin  or  evil  ha»no  ex- 
istence at  all .  for  the.  divine  Being,  so  it  can  be  said  only  in  an  im- 
proper sense,  that  God  punMes  sin.  The  idea  denoted  -by  such  a 
mode  of  expression  is  no  otfier  than  this  —  God  hai  so  constituted  the 
order  of  things,  that  sin  puniafies  it^lfy  and  all,  rational  beings  find 
jtheir  appropriate  place  in  "the  imiverse  according  to  their  different 
moral  coQduct*  Every  sia  carries  idth  it  its  own  punishment,  which 
.takes  place  secretly  in  the  present  life,  but  will  appear  opeiJy  in  ftie 
life  to  come.^  Now  this  theory  might  be  carried  to  such  a  length  as 
to  end  in  the  opinion  that  sin  met  0^^  with  an  internal,  spiritual  pun- 
ishment, and  in  the  total  denial  of  sensible  punishments  after  death,  of 
a  sensuous  purgatory  and  a  sensuous  hell,  which  would  be  contrary  to 
'  the  doctrine  of  the  cliurch.  In  his  work  De  ^ivisione  Njiturae,  he 
actually  carried  ou,t  his  principle  to  this  extent.  He  found  in  all  the 
^presentations  of  sensuous  punishments  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  only 
figurative  descriptions  of  the  internal  punishments  which  sin  must,  cany 
along  with  it,  and  which,  consist  in  the  inwarfl  anguish,  the  remaining, 
unsatisfied  strivings  of  eai^thly  (iie^res,  left  entirely  to  themselves.^ 

*  Si  aatem  dinna  natora  ^itiiniia  conni-  *  Qaicqnid  inyenitiir  esse  non  aliad  id 

nm,  quae  sunt,  caiua  multiplex,  cum  sh,  es^e,  nisi  unam  veramque  essendam,  (raae 

simplex  et  una  salnberrime  creditor,  conse-  nbiqne  in  se  ipsa  tota  est,  et  (^nae  est  uU, 

quenter  necesse  est  nullam  in  se  ipsa  con-  nisi  omninm  natorarom  praesciens  praede§- 

troversiam  recipere  credatuTi  tinatio  et  praesdentia  praedestinans.  c  X 

'  What  he  says  on  diis  point  in  the  work  near  the  end. 

alluded  to  completely  haimonizes  -with  the  *  Nullum  peccatum  est,  quod  non  se  ip- 

system  unfolded  in  tne  work  De  dlnsione  sum  pnniat,  occulte  tamen  in  bac  Titt, 

naturae,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  aperte  rero  in  altera,  c.  VI:  near  the  dose. 

the  book  on  predestination  he  expresses  *  L.  V.  c.  S9.  f.  265.    Ubi  Judas  aalTSto* 

himself  with  more  caution   and  reserve,  ris  iiostri  proditor  torqnetur?    Numqnid 

Omnia  paene  sive  nominumf  sive  Terborum  iQibi,  nisi  in  poUuta  oonsdentia,  qua  Dom* 

aliamm^ne  oratioms  partium  signa  proprie  inum  tradiditt    Qualem  poenam  patitor? 

de  Deo  did  non  posse.    £is  tamen  utitur  Seram  profecto  poenitentiam  et  inutilein, 

hnmanae  ratiocinationis  post  peccatum  pri-  qua  semper  uiitur.     Quid  patitur  dittf 

toi  hominia  laboriosa^gestas.  c.  IX.  ule  I&  ix^emo  ?    Nonne  splendidamm  ^- 
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ThencrtioQ  of  a  sensnoos  hell  he  wotdd  reckon  among  the  prejadicea 
clin^ng  to  the  sen|9uoas  multitude  who  are  as  ypt  incapable  of  the 
higher,  spiritual  apprehenidon.^  And  even  on  the  present  occasion  he 
a&etred  to  what  he  had  said  in  that  work  coixceming  spiritual  punish- 
ments, even  on  the  present  occasion  he  maintained  that  nothing  outward 
ifas,  in  and  of  .its  own  nature,  puiushment ;  that  God  had  created  no 
part  of  the  world  to  subserve  the  end  of  punishment.  Yet,  he  now 
endeavored  to  bring  the  peculiar  and  established  theorj  respecting  the 
fire  of  heU  into  harmonv  with  his  own  view  of  punishment.  This  fire 
0^  hell  wias  created  by.  God  to  fill  its  own  appropriate  placa  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe,  but  not  for  the  wicked.  Only  to  those  who 
bore  their  own  punishment  within  them,  would  it  prove  to  be  a  place 
of  punishment,  just  as  the  same  light  of  the  sun  acts  in  one  way  on 
the  sound,  and  in  another  on  the  diseased  eye.^  For  why  ought  ^ot 
everythmg  that  ia  in>  itself  good,  to  become  evil  to  the  wicked,  wh^a 
he  has  estranged  hiioself  frbm  tjie  supreme  good  ?  3— "  To  the  -etep- 
&eJ,  divine  laws  —  says  he  —  aQ  must  be  ob^ent.  In  this  orfy  eon- 
ffists  the  difference  between  the  elect  and  the  reprobate,  that  the^latter 
obey  these  laws  &om  constraint,  the  former  with  free-wiU.  The  diviAO 
wisdom  has  fixed  a  boundary  in  its  laws,  beyond  which  the  perversity 
of  ihe  ^dless  cannot  go.  Sin  camlot  go  on  progressing  without  end ; 
it  finds  its  limits  in  the  divine  laws.  The  wickedness  of  the  godless, 
and  ol  their  head,  the  devil,  tends  to  nothing  else  than  to  fall  uttei^y 
from  Him  who  is  the  highest  being ;  so  that,  if  the  divine  law  allowed 
of  it,  their  nature  would  nnk  into  nothing,  as  sb  is  nothing.  But 
in  Ihe  very  fact  t&at  sin  finds  itself  held  in  check  by  the  eternal  laws/ 
80  that  it  camiot  fall  so  low  as  it  would,  in  this  very  fact  it  finds  its 
ponidhment.  God  then  has  foreordained  the  godless  to  punishment ; 
which  means  only  this :  He  has  circumscribed  them  by  his  immutable 
laws,  which  their  wickedness  cannot  escape.^  Just  as  God  frees  the 
wiU  of  those  whom  he  has  foreordained  to  grace,  and  so  filled  tiiem 
with  the  sense  of  his  love,  that  they  not  only  rejoice  to  abide  within 
the  bounds  of  his  eternal  law,  but  also  esteem  it  dieir' highest  glory  to 
be. neither  willing  noi*  able  to  tranefgress  it;  so  he  constr£)ans  the  will 

lamm,  qajbiis  in  hac  vita  vescebatar,  eges-  '  Quid  enim  bonomm  illi  non'  noceret, 

tatem?    Qua  flamma  coiMaraititr  impuris-  quando  ei  aactor  omninm  placere  non  po* 

iiikias  rex  Herodes,  nisi  suo  furore,  quo  in  terat,  ant  nbi  nullum  bonum  non  nooebit, 

Becom  exarsit  innocentium  ?    .£[aec  exem-  coi  summo  bono  frui  non  placuit  j 

^de  phivis  malarum  voluntatuni'moti-  *  Quid  enim  appetit.impiorum  omninm 

qnos  in  semetipsis  yitiorum  torqnet  et  Bui  papids,  qncnd  est  diabolus  lieqwtia, 

JnstiBsima  vindicta,  diversarumque  ]ibidi>  nisi  ab  eo  qui  est  snmma  essentia  recedere  ? 

nnm   cicatrices    suffioiunt     Unosqmsqne  In  tantum,  ut  eorum  nature,  si  lex  diriaa 

enim  impie  viventium  ipsa  Titionim  libid-  sineret,  in  nihilum  rediret,  hinc  namqae  ne- 

fne,  ana  in  came  exarsit,  relnti  quadam  qnitia  est  dicta,  quod  nequicqoani,  id  est. 

flamma  inextinguibili  torquebltnr.  nihilum  esse  oontendit    Sed  qnoniam  «i 

^  Vid.  fol  284,  286  and  292.  difficnitaa  ex  aetemis  legibas  obsistit,  nein 

'  Non  ergo  ille  i^nis  est  poena  neqne  ad  tantum  cadat,  quantum  yellet,  ex  ea  diffl* 

aam  praeparatus  vel  praddestinatns,  sed  qui  oaltate  laborat,  laboraddo.  torquetnr,  puni- 

ftierat  praedestinatus,  ut  esset  in  tmiversi'^  tur,  et  fit  misera  iniinium  voluptatnm  egeff- 

tate  omninm  bonorum,  sedes  fiuitos  est  im-  tate.    PraedestinaTit  itaque  Dens  impios 

piomm.    In  quo  procul  dnbio  non  minos  ad  poenam  yel  int^ritum  hoc  est  circom- 

nabftabnnt  beatiquam  miseri,  sed  sicntnna  scripsit  eos  legibus  snis  incomtnutabiliNffi- 

•ademqae  hix  sanis  bcnlis  oonyeliit,  impe-  qnas  eonim  impietas  eyadere  non  ptemitH* 

dttdofentOMife.  c.  XYIL  ^  S.                   ,  tm. 
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of.  the  reprobate,  whom  lie  has  fore5rdained  to  panishment/in  SQeh 
manner  that  everything  which,  in  the  case  of  the  former^  results  in  the 
joy  of  the  eternal  life,  becomes,  oil  the  contrary,  to  the  lattec?  the 
punishment  of  everlasting  wo."  ^      - 

John  Scotus  stands  forlji,  it  is  true,  as  a  defender  of  the  free-will ; 
$sA  he  accuses  his  opponent  of  denying  this,  and  of  subjectang  eyeiy- 
thing  to  a  constraining  necessity.  In  fact,  however,  he'  proceeds  on 
'  precisely  the  same  principle  with  Ihedo^ans  df  Gtettschalk's  bent, 
since  he  too  assumes  that  it  is  only  by  the  grace  which  Ood  commani- 
cates  to  ihe  elect,  the  corrupt  wiU  can  be  awakened  to  goodness.  But 
he  is  deceived  in  his  notions  of  freedom  and  of  ability,  by  supposmg 
BUUd  free  within  his  own  individuality,  and  by  ascribing  even  to  fallen 
man  the  ability  for  good,  though  &aa  ^biHty  can  only  come,  into  actual 
exercise  through  the  influence  of  that  gra(;e.  He  employs  an  illustm- 
tion  which  sets  his  view  of  the  matter  in  a  dear  light.  As  a  man  m 
the  dsurk,  thou^  he  possesses  ihe  abiEty  to  see  with  his  eyes,  yet  sees 
nothing,  till  the  light  comes  to  him  from  without,  so  is  it  wifli  the  cop* 
rupt  .^1,  till  the  light  of  divine  mercy  shine  tipon  it.^  And  so  he  says 
it  another  place,  that  t^e  wiQ  of  man  haa  not  a  false,  but  a  true  fr^ 
dom,  though  this  freedom  itself  is  so  impaired  by  the  consequences 
of  the  first  sin,  as  to  be  wantingin  the  will  to  do  good,  or  if  it  will  to 
do  good^  in  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  good ;  but  stall  there  ever  re- 
mains a  certain  natural  freedom,  which  mamfests  itself  in  the  innate 
longing  after  blessedness.^ 

Folbwing  out  the  conceptions  thus  defined,  he  must  assuredly,  if  he 
had  dearly  understood  what  Gottschalk  meant,  and  instead  of  accu^ 
ing  him  of  conclusions  he  never  admitted,'  allowed  him  to  expeiienoe 
common  justice,  have  agreed  with  him  in  -his  results  respecting  pre^ 
destanation,  grace,  and  free-will.  Hia  own  doctrine  concerning  God,* 
eonceming  the  creation,  and  concerning  ein,  did  in  truth  really  lead  ta 
the  result  of  contemplating  everything,  good  and  evil,  as  a  necesBary 
evolution  from  Ood,  though  certainly  ne  had  never  distinctly  avowed 
this  to  his  own  mmd ;  and  the  illogical  method  common  to  the  learned 
of  these  times,  with  the  sole  exception,  of  Servatus  Lupus^  would  ren- 
der the  possibility  of  self-deception  here  .extremely  easy.  But  that* 
which,  beyond  question,  constitutes  an  essential  difference  betweea 
John  Scotus  and  his  opponents,  nay,  his  fellow-combatants  also,  is  his 
doctrine  eonceming  the  mode  of  '^e  divine  punishments,  and  his  doo- 

}  Vid.  De  pnedestmat  &  AVULL  4  &  torn  infinnae  Tolttntatu  saonido  aperit  at 

*  G.  IV.  4  S.    Stent  enim  homo»in  den-  ad  se  coatemplandnm  bonis  c^>eribiis  pat' 

rfwifiH  tanebria  posiins  habeas  senmmi  vi»  gando  idoneam  £M9t. 

daadi  qaidem  nihil  vidit,  quia  nihil  potest  '  Manente  tamen  adhae  nataraK  libar^ 

lidere  anteqaam  extriasectu  veaiot  Hue,  tate,  quae  intdligitur  beadtndiniB  iqipolitB, 

qoaia   etiam  adhac  daosis  ociUii  aentit,  qni  ei  nattoraliter  inBiciu  est 

tufMiB  vcro  et  earn  et  in  ea  cancta  circmnr'  ^  Althbogh  he  says  in  his  wofk  on  pm^ 

postecanBpicii,8tcTt>liiata8hoinimsqiiain-  deMination  (a  Y.  4  ^)'  ^<^  ^"f^ot  ikmm 

M  origioaUe  pe(xati  propionmiqae  nmhra  omnium   boooran  cauaa  est  nccowria, 

tegitor,  ipsias  eaUgine  iapeditiii^     Dim  aicat  isnis  ardendi,  sol  calefitdendi,  itts* 

aMMn  lax  diTiAae  ansericordiae  iUoxerit,  minanS,  ant  caactira,  xtt  seasns  doan■e■4^ 

nan  aolnm  aoatem  peccatonim  oianiuii  sitis  bibaidi,aed  est  Tolantaria,  m  sa{ ' 

eonunqne  leatnm  destmit)  sed  eUam  obta*.  sapientis,  ratio  artJoeMiaatis  siwilitir. 
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tiine  concerning  the  restoration,  which  last^.to  be  sure,  does  not  hold 
in  this  book  so  prominent  a  place,  as  in  ttie  work  containing  his  entire 
qnstem. 

Hinkmar  was  compelled  to  regret  that  he  had  called  into  the  field 
a  champion  of  this  character,^  and  he  soon  renounced  all  connection 
with  him  ;  for  many  weak  spots  were  thus  laid  open  to  the  friends  of 
Gottschalk's  doctrine,  who  were  not  slow  in  detecting  the  heresies 
contained  in  the  book  of  John  Scotus.  Archbishop  Wenilo  of  Sens 
published  nineteen  propositions  from  that  book,  wl^ich  be  denounced  aS' 
heretical.  Prudentius,  bishop  of  Trojes,  and  Plorus,  a  deacon  at 
Lyons,  were  thus  drawn  to  write  against  them.  Prudentius  finds  it 
offensive  in  John  Scotus  to  maintain,  that  Grod^s  working  was  one  with 
his  being.  From  thence,  he  said,  it  might  be  inferred,  that  every- 
tiiing  in  the  world  which  presents  itself  as  a  working  of  God  is  one 
with  his  being ;  and  it  perhaps  floated  before  his  mind,  that  this  Would 
lead  to  a  pantheistic  hypothesis,  irreconcilable  with  God's  holiness.* 
The  several  attributes  of  God  which  are  one  with  his  essence,  as 
truth,  justice,  goodness,  he  held  to  be  quite  difierent  from  the  facts 
which  are  relatively  predicated  of  him,  as  his  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
destination, denotiag  dome  relation  of  Grod  to  things  without  his  own 
essence.^  Prudentius  concluded  his  work  by  saying,  that  he  would  not, 
as  yet,  pronoufice  the  anathema  on  John  Scotus,  but  he  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  him  to  return  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  ^e 
deacon  Florus  undertook  a  more  complete  refiitation  of  the  doctrines 
of  John  Scotus,  attacking  him  rather  ,with  arguments  of  dogmaticajl 
speculation,  while  Prudentius  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
testimonies  from  the  church  fathers.  He  admitted  that  in  God  hia 
attributes  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  one  with  his  being ;  but  he 
iliought  it  dangerous  to  assert,  that  God's  predestination  and  fare- 
knowledge  are  one  with  his  being.^  With  greater  vehemence  he  re- 
pelled as  blasphemous  the  assertion,  that  evil  and  sin  were  uost- 
entities  ;  and  therefore  could  not  be  objects  of  the  divine  knowledge.* 
Such  an  assertion  seemed  to  him  fraught  with  practical  mischief,  as  it 
would  natiirally  lead  men  to  think  of  sin  as  a  trifling  evil.«  Confonn- 
ably  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Augustin,  respecting  the  relation  of 
natural  things  to  divm^  he  too  asserted  that  the  first  man,  in  his  state 

*  He  himself  complained  some  time  af-  somewhat  doubtfully  on  this  point :  Utmm 
terwards  of  the  pultes  Scotorum. .  vero,  sicut  dicitur,  Deas  Bubstantialiter  did 

'  Yelut  Dei  essentia  praedicantor  oed-  possit  praesdentia,  jadicet  secundum  ratio- 

sio,  in  errorem  inductio,  morbi,  fames,  nan-  nem  et  regulam  fiaei  qui  potest,  nobis  ta- 

f^ia,  insidiae,  et  alia  complura,  quae  in  men  videtor,  quod  non  ita  possit  did  do 

diyinis   elogiis   indita  prudentiiim  nullus  illo  nisi  vel  mendaciter  vel  nimis  inusitate, 

ignorat  T.  I.  f  218.  non  est  ^Und  illi  esse  et  allud  praesdie. 

*  Unins  quoque,  ut  desipis,  ejnsdemqne  p.  591. 
fidelicit  naturae  non  sunt,  quia  nulla  auc-        ^  Pag.  642. 

toritate  Dei  natnra  praesdentia  vel  prae-  *  Iste  ergo,  qui  tarn  assidne  dicit  et  n* 

destinatio  nancupatui'.  pag.  404.  petit  peccatit  nihil  esse,  qtiid  aliud  conatur 

*  Yet  constj;ained,  ^ermips,  on  the  one  agere  diabolo  instigante,  nisi  ut  ea  qdasi 
hand  b/  the  force  of  his  premises,  while  he  leviget  in  oocdibus  auditorum,  ut  non  do* 
feared  on  the  other  hand  the  conclusions  leant,  non  agnoscant,  quanto  male  toneaki* 
to  whidi  they  led,  he  explains  himself  tor.  p.  671. 
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of  innocence,  and  with  a  moral  nature  still  unperrerted,  needed  dnine 
grace  in  order  to  perseverance  in  goodness.^ 

While  he  censured  John  Scotus  on  account  of  his  abuse  of  ihe 
worldly  sciences,  he  did  not  suffer  lumself  to  be  so  far  misled  by  ihe  zeal 
of  the  polemic,  as  to  discard  them  as  useless  in  themselves  to  the- 
ology ;  but  he  had  the  discretion  to  distinguish  Ihe  ri^t  use  of  them, 
in  investigating  truth,  from  that  abuse.  He  only  demanded,  that 
everything  should  be  tried  by  the  test  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But 
at'the  same  time  he  declared,  that'  in  order  rightly  to  understand  and 
apply  Scripture  truth,  it  was  not  enough  to  study  the  letter  alone,  bat 
ihat  the  inward  •  illumination  of  a  Christian  >  temper  was  also  re* 
quired.  The  holy  Scriptures  themselves  could  not  be  rightly  under- 
stood and  profitably  read,  unless  faith  in  Christ  first  existed  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader,  so  that  the  truth  midit  be  rightly  apprehended 
'by  means- 6f  that,  or  unless  &ith  in  Christ. was  truly  jsought,  and 
found  in  them  by  the,  light  which  cometh  from  above.* 

To  meet  these  antagonists,  Hinkmar  was  now  compelled  to  look 
ifonnd  for  new  allies.  Xrottschalk  had,  at  some  earlier  period,  asked 
asostance  of  Amulo,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  sent  him  his  confes- 
sions. This  person  adopted-Grottschalk's  doctrine,  as  miderstood  by 
himself.  Incapable  of  jud^g  without  prejudice,  he  belonged  to  the 
class  who  adopted  the  milder  views  of  the  Ai;igustinian  scheme,  or  he 
viewed  the  whole  Subject  through  the  glass  which  had  been  put  into 
his  hand  by  archbishop.  Hinkmar.  He  accused  Gottschalk  of  actually 
asserting  mat,  which  was  commonly  imputed  to  him  by  his  opponente 
only  as  an  inference  from  his  doctrines.  But  at  the  same  1ame|  ha 
distinguished  himself  by  the  gentieness  with  Which  he  treated  one 
whom  he  supposed  to  have  erred  from  the  truth.  In  the  letter  by 
.which  he  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  his  dangerous 
errorsf^  he  addressed  him  as  a  beloved  brother,  to  whom  he  wished 
every  blessmg  he  desired  for  himself.^  He  transmitted  this  letter  for 
Gottschalk  to  archbishop  Hinkmar,  and  manifestly  it  was  his  desre  to 
ifiect  a  reconciliation  between  them ;  but  he  went  on  a  supposition, 
which  could  never  be  realized,  that  Gottschalk  could  be  made  to  tiee 
the  offensive'  points  in  his. doctrine.  When  archbishop  Amulo  had  so 
expressed  himself,  I£nkmar  might  hope  to  find  in  him  an  ally  in  the 
contest  with  his  new  opponents.  In  union  with  a  bishop  of  his  dUo- 
cese,  of  the  same  mind  with  himself,  bishop  Pardnlus  of  Laon,  lie 
addressed  to  him,  and  to  the  church  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  853,  two 
letters  concerning  Gottschalk  and  his  doctrine,  and  to  these  added 
also  the  letter  written  by  archbishop  Babanus  Maurus  on  the  samo 

^  ^  Licet  naturaliter  illad  homini  inserae-  ratnr  et  Deo  iliaminante  inTeniatar.   p. 

nt^qnaDdo  eum  cre&vit  ntique  bonnmet  718. 

bona  voluntate  praeditam;  tamen  et  tone  '  AgolMurdi  opera  ed.  Balnz.  T,  JL  p. 

iadigebat  gratia  conditoris,  ut  in  boEO,  qao  149. 

creams  fncsat,  permaneret  p.  629.  *  Qaod  antem  xlon  solum  fratrem,  sed 

'  J^isi  dut  fides  Christi  praecedat  in  oorde  etiam  dii^tissimam  dioo,  Dominns  novit^ 

legentis,  per  quern  vcracitelr  intelligaator,  quia  te  fideliter  dlligo,  hoc  tibi  capienSi 

AUt  ipsa  iides  Christi  in  eis  fideliter  quae-  quod  et  mihi,  nnde  et  salutem  tibi ' 


ter  opto,  praesentem  pariter  et  f ntvam. 
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subjects  to  lETotting,  lishap  of  Yetpha.  But  meanwhile  arohbiAop 
Amuio  had  died,  mi  his  successor)  Bemigiiis,  took  up  the  matter  in  a 
way  altogether  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Hinkmar.  In  a  letter 
-written  in  the  name  of  thd  church  at  Lyons,  in  rej^y  to  that  of  Hink- 
mar,^ he  condemned^  the  uniust  and  cruel  treatment  of  Crottschalk  in 
language  which  breathed  alike  the  spirit  of  juiitice  and  of  gentleness. 
**  Let  the  judges  themselves  reflect  —  said  h^  —  whether  they  exer- 
cised that  n\oder{^oii  and  Christian  charity, 'which  should  ever  b« 
expected' from  a  spiritual  tribunal,  composed  of  priests. and  monks  ?"^ 
Their  mode  of  couducting  themselves  towards  Gottschalk,  he  said, 
was  regarded  with  universal  abhorrence  ;^  for  before  this,  all  heretics 
had  b^n  refuted  and  convicted  by  words  and*  reasons.^  Li  coik- 
demning  Gottschalk's  doctrine  of  predestination,  men  condemned  not 
that  uiihappy  laonk,  but  the  very  truth  of  the  churdh  itself.^  Instead 
of  adjudging  to  the  flames  a  ccmfession,  whidi  coi^^ed  not  so  much 
his  doctrines  as  the  doctrines  of  the  church;^  they  should  first  have 
examined  it  with  Christian  charity  and  deliberation.*  If  it  were  true^ 
that  GottschaUc  had  used  insulting,  language  to  the  bishops,  that 
indeed  was*an  inexcusable  ofience,  and  deserved  to  be  punished  ;  but 
it  had  better  have  been  done  by  others  than  by  themselves.  Moreover^ 
a  benevolent  pity  should  have  <K>nBtrained  them  to.  shorten,  or  at  lea^ 
to  sppder  more  supportable,  the  long  and  ii^uman  confinement  to 
which  he  was  subjected  for  so  many  years,  so  as  to  gain  over  vby  love 
and  the  spirit  of  meeknesg  the  brother  for  whom  Christ  died,  rather* 
than  to  abridge  his  days  by  excessive  grief.^ 

In  reference  to  the  two  contested  questions,  whether  the  declaration, 
^^  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  was  to  be  understood  without 
qualification,^,  or  with  su(di  an  one  as  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestic 
nation  required ;  whether  Christ  died  for  .all  men,  or  only  for  the  elect  ^ 
—-in  reference  to  these  questions,  Remi^us  declared  indeed,  that  bis 
own  opnion  agreed  with  tiie  particularistic  view ;  yet  he  proposed,  as 
Servatus  Lupus  had  done  before  him,  as  a  compromise  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  that  on  this^' point  every  man  might  freely  enjoy  his  own  opbi* 
ion,  and  that  neither  party  shoidd  condemn  the -other  ;  ance  notiung 
had  been  decided  on  the  subject  by  the  church,  —  and  a  difference  ex- 
isted in  the  declarations  of  Scripture  as  well  as  in  the  interpretations 
of  ihem  by  approved  church  teachers.  • 

}  In  Maogniii  Vindidae  praedest  et  gra-,  *  In  hac  re  dolemns  non  ilium  miserabi- 

tifie  T.  II.  p.  II.  lem,  sed  ecclesiasticam  veiitatem^se  daia- 

'  Sed  et  de  ipsis  flageUis  et  caedibiu,  natam. 

qaibus  secandam  re^lam  S.  Benedicti  di-  *  Sensns  ill!  non  ignibns  damnandi,  sed 

dtnr  adjadioatos,  quibnis  et  omnino  fertar  pia  et  padfica  iiiquisitione  tractandi. 

atrocissime   et   absque   ulla  misericordia  ^  Ut  frater,  ph>  quo  Christus  mortnufl 

paene  usque  ad  mortem  dilaoeratus,  quae  est,  per  caritatem  et  spiritum  manauetndi- 

moderatio  et  medsura  juxta  pi^tatem  ec-  nis  potius  Incraretnr,  quam  abundantioii 

desiasticam  et  sacerdptalem  Bive  monadia-  tristitia  absorberetuf. 

lem  Terecundiam  servari  debuerit,  ipsi  po-  ^  The  fbrced  interpretations  of  this  nao- 

tios  apud  se  dijudieent  p  107^  sa^  whidi  we  noticed  in  the  case  of  oer- 

'  Omnes  non  solum  dolent,  sed  etiam  ratus  Lupus,  were  resorted  to  also  by  Be- 

horrent  p.  109.  aiigias.  L  c.  p.  S6. 

^  Cum  omnes  retro. hoeretid  TerUi  el 
disputationibus  victi  atque  con?icti  sunt 
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When  Hinkmar  perceived  that  the  nmnbet  of  his  oppois/entg  conlb- 
ually  increased,  he  resolved  to  oppose  them  by  a  resort  to  eccleaasii- 
cal  authority,  and  in  a  second  synod  at  Chiersy  caused  four  proposi- 
tions to  be  drawn  up  in  opposition  to  the  GottschaUdan  doctrine*  In 
these  four  propositions,  the  principles  of  the  Augastini%n  system  were 
also  adopted  as  the  points  of  departure.  To  the  first  man  was  ascribed 
a  free-will  by  which  he  could  have  persevered  in  original  rightcQUB- 
ness.^  Through  the  abuse  of  this  free-will,  the  first  man  ^sinned,  and 
thereby  all  mankind  became  a  mass  of  perdition,  (massa  perditioms). 
Out  of  this  mass,  a  good  and  i^ghteous  Grpd  elected,  according  to  Us 
foreknowledge,  those,  whom  by  Us.  grace  he.  foreordained  to  eUmd 
Ufe^  and  for  whom  he  foreordained  ekmal  life.  As  to  those  on  tiie 
other  hand  whom  by  a  sentence  of  justice  he  left  in  the  mass  of  cor 
ruption,  he  foreknew^  that  they  wouLd-  perish,  though  he  by  no  meaoB 
predestinated  them  to  this  that  they  maxt  perish.  But  ^o  doubt  on 
the  principle  of  justice  he  foreordained  fpr  them  eternal  punishmeni 
Hence  there  is  bui^  one  predestination  of  God  referring  either  to  the 
gift  of  grace,  or  to  the  retributio4  of  justice — and  tfd^  form  of  ^xpre^ 
sion  constitutes  precisely  the  point  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  qt  the 
praedestinatio  duplex.  The  second  main  difference  here  expressed 
consists  in  the  principles :  God  will  haVe  all  men  to  be  saved ;.  Christ 
died  for  the  salvation  of  all  meuj — which  propositions,  however,  are 
necessarily  modified  by  their  connection  with  that  first  proposition,  and 
*in  the  system  of  Hinkmar^  as  in  that  of  Babanus  Maurus, are  to  be  un- 
derstood only  under  this  limitation. 

To  these  decrees,  the  second  synod  at.  Valence  in  855  opposed  mx 
other  eapitula.  In  these,  a  two-fold  predestination  in  the  sense  al- 
ready defined  was  asserted ;  .but  at  the  same  time  it  was  most  poo- 
^vely  declared,  that  the .  sin  of  men  had  its' sole  ground  in  the  wiD 
of  the  first  man,  and  of  his  posterity^  that  it  was  solely  an  ob- 
ject g£  divine  foreknowledge.  Moreover  reprobation  was  attributed  to 
ijaan's  guilt,  and  to  God,  only  as  a  just  ^eptence.^  The  doctrine  was 
expressly  condemned,  that  Chgrist  "died  for  unbelievers ;  yet  the  mte^ 
est  in  behalf  of  the  dbjectiye  validity  of  the  sacraments,  which  was  of 
80  much  moment  in  the  church  system,  of  doctrine^  led  them  to  insert 
in  the  fifth  canoi;!  the  additional  clause  '^  that  the ,  whole  xnultitude  of 
believers,  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  thereby  tmly 
incorporated  into  the  church,  has  according  to  the  apostolical  doctrine 

^  It  deserved  to  be  noticed  how  impor-  nulla  rationalis  ci:eatara,  scilicet  nee  ange- 
tant  to  the  other  side  wa&  the  proposition  lica  nee  humana  unquam  potait  aut  potest 
by  no  meana  denied  by  Hinkmar,  that  even  rel  potent  in  justida-  et  sanctitate  esse,  ma- 
i^  the  original  8tate,^free*will  might  act  in  nere  atqne  persi^tere,  ita  primus  homo,  de 
tiie  good  only  as  an  organ  of  divine  grace,  fi'nitur  liben  acbitrii  a  Deo  conditns,  tan- 
Bemigios,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  in  his  tract  qnam  per  ipsam  tantiinunodo  arbitriom  B- 
Detenendaveritatoscriptora^sacrae,  which  bbnxm  in  sanctitate  et  jiistitia  potoisset 
he  wrote  in  opposition  to  those  four  decrees,  permanere.  c  III.  p.  1S2. 
objects  to  them  especially  that  in  the  first  '  C,  II.  Nee  ipsos  malos  ideo  perir«, 
Capitnlum,  this  ability  is  attributed  to  fre^-  quia  boni  esse  non  potuerunt,  sed  qua  bo- 
will  without  any  mention-  of  grace,  on  the  ni  esse  noluerunt,  suoque  vitio  in  r"" 
principle  of  the  originalis  justitia.  Hoc  nos  damnationis  vel  merito  originali  vei  ( 
primum  in  eis  movet,  quod  absque  ulUi  actoali  permansenint 
oommemoratione  gratlae  Dei,  sine  qua 
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been  baptized  into  Christ,  and  purified  by  his  blood  from  an ;  for  in 
tnitii  their  regeneration  would  not  be*  a  real  one,  were  not  their  re- 
demption a  real  one.  It  was  as  necessary  to  assume  this,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  sacraments.  Tet  out  of  the  mul- 
titude of  believers  and  redeemed  pome  attained  to  everlasting  blessed- 
Bess,  bedause  by  the  grace  of  (Jod  they  persevered  faithfully  in  their 
redemption,  but  others  never  attained  to  the  actual  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal bliss,  because  they  would  not  persevere  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
&ith  received  at  the  beginning^  but  rather  frustrated  the  grace  of  re- 
demption and  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  'by  erroneous  doctrine  or  a 
incked  life."  With  regard  to  grace,  it  was  determined,  that  without 
it  no  rational  creature  could  lead  a  blessed  life,  thus  in  these  public 
detenmnations  also  the  need  of  grace  was  not  supposed  to  arise  in  the 
first  place  from  sin,  but  from  the  natural  and  necessary  relation  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator.  FuHliermore  the  absurd  and  foolish  errors, 
as  they  are  called,  of  Scotus,  were  particularly  condemned.*  It  was 
intended  afterwards,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Savonnieres  (apud  Sapo- 
narias)  in  the  suburbs  of  Toul,  to  agree  upon  some  common  system  of 
doctrine  on  the  contested  points ;  but  no  such  agreement  was  ever  ar- 
rived at.  True,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  parties  re- 
specting the  substantial  doctrines  of  faith ;  and  could  they  have  come 
to  a  mutual  understandmg  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  terms,>  the 
parties  would  have  been  led,  unless  prevented  by  more  deep«eated 
causes,  to  an  agreement  in  doctrine ;  for  both  certainly  were  agreed  in 
adopting  the  Augustinian  system,  with  all  the  consequences  that  flow- 
ed from  it.  But  while  each  party  clung  tojts  own  formularies  as  the 
only  correct  ones,  and  refused  to  depart  from  them  at  any  price,  the 
possibility  of  Qoming  to  an  understanding  on  the  points  of  difference  by 
a  distinct  explication  of  the  whole  subject  of  dispute,  was  out  of  the 
question ;  besides,  the  tenacity  with  which  these  formularies  were  held, 
was  due  in  part  to  other  motives,  on  one  side,  to  the  interest  for  dog- 
matical consistency  in  the  system  ef  absolute  predestination;  on  the 
other,  to  the  interest  for  Christian  universality  in  the  doctrines  of  di- 
vine grace  and  redemption,  which  universality  could,  to  be  sure,  with 
the  views  entertained  by  its  advocates  be  held  only  in  appearance, 
since  the  system  of  predestination,  from  be^nning  to  end,  stood  in  con- 
tradiction ^th  it.  The  want  of  wientific  method  and  logical  clearness 
in  tBe  disputants,  the  habit  of  appe'almg  ia  disputes  to  citations  fix)m 
fhe  church  fathers,  rath^  than  to  rational  arguments,  all  this  served 
to  lengthen  out  the  contention  about  forms  of  expressibn,  leaVing  no 
chance  of  coming  to  an  understanding  about  the  essential  contents  of 
the  thoughts.  The  last  eve&t  in  this  controversy,  was  the  publication 
by  Hinkmar  of  a  work  on  predestination,  composed  in  defence  of  the 
four  capitula  drawn  up  at  Chiersy,  Hie  deficiencies  just  mentioned 
clove  to  Hinkmar,  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  and  connected  with  them 
^ras  the  extreme  prolixity  and  diftiiseness  of  his  style.  The  conse- 
quence was  thflt^e  could  talk  the  longer  on  these  disputed  questionS| 

^  C.  VI. :  Ineptas  quaestiimtfiilas  et  aniles  paene  fkbnlas  Seotoramque  pnltes. 
VOL.  m.  42 
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without  coming  any  nearer  towards  resolmg  the  difie^ent  fonns  ef  ex- 
pression iato  a  difference  contained  within  the  conceptions  themselYeo. 
Thus  the  dispute  was  handed  down  to  the  following  centuries.  Al- 
though  in  truth  no  material,  dogmatical  difference  was  lying  at  bottom, 
yet  such  a  difference  might  finally  have  been,  evolved  as  the  result  of 
the  dispute ;  but  as  the  case  was  it  certainly  proved  of  great  practical 
importance,  when  the  doctrines  that  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
that  Christ  died  for  all^  were  made  prominent  points  of  religious  in- 
struction, and  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  was  thrown  more 
into  the  back-ground  of  the  religipus  consciousness. 

A  controversy  of  still  greater  importance  arose  in  the  ninth  centoiy 
on  tibie  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  in  tracing  the  history  of  doctrines  in 
the  preceding  periods,  that  the  constant  tendency  to  confound  the  izi> 
temal  thing  with  its  external  form  had  in  the  earliest  times  prevail^ 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  th^  doctrine  of 
the  sacraments  generally,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Supper  in  particular, 
by  virtue  of  which  tendency  the  divine  element  that  filled  the  religious 
consciousness  in  the  whole  transaction,  was  transferred  to  the  outward 
sign ;  so  that  the  latter  came  to  be  considered  as  the  bearer  of  a  di* 
vine  power  communicated  by  the  consecratmg  words  of  the  priests. 
Thus  with  the  Holy  Supper  was  connected  an  idea  of  the  inter-pene- 
tration of  the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  sensible  element  presented  itself  to  devotion  simply  98 
tiie  bearer  of  the  supernatural,  the  predominant  reference  in  the  relir 
gioils  consciousness  was  to  the  supernatural  alone,  while  the  natural 
was  almost  wholly  overlooked,  or  rather  the  natural  element^  appeared 
to  the  religious  consciousness  as  already  transfigured  in  the  reflected 
light  of  the  higher  essence  on  which  the  religious  mind  was  exclusively 
fixed.  Thus  it  might  happen,  that  to  religious  intuition  the  substance 
of  the  bread  and  wine  would  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  tl^e  present  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  which  was  here  contemplated  as  the  only  real 
thing ;  and  thus  was  formed  an  intuitive  habit  of  regarding  the  bread 
and  wine  as  transformed  into  th^  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  the 
preceding  periods,  several  gradations  from  the  more  spiritual  to  the 
more  sensuous  mode  of  i^prehending  the  sacred  ordinance  had  existed 
^mong  Christians,  without  being  separately  evolved  in  consciolsnesa 
to  any  such  antagonism  as  seriously  ^  disturb  Christian  fello^'^p. 
But  in  this  period,  and  in  the  Western  ohurgh,  the  predoiliinant  ten- 
dency to  sensualize  the  objects  of  religious  faith,  the  inclination  to  the 
magical  in  religion,  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  order  in  the  Christian 
church  corresponding  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
connected  with  this  the  notion  of  a  sacrificial  function  belonging  to  the 
new  order  of  priesthood,  all  contributed  to  open  the  way  for  a  general 
admission  of  the  doctrine  of  trailisubstantiation,  although  this  could 
not  be  brought  about  without  a  previous  struggle  with  the  opposite  an& 
more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the  eucharist,  a  sMtggle  which  the 
culture  of  the  Carolingian  age  was  eminently  calculated  to  call  forth. 
Pasdhasius  JRadberty  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Co2;bie,  who^  in  the 
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j^r  881,  composed^  for  lis  digdple  Placi£us,i  a  work  m  vhicli  he 
ttm^  to  set  forth  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sapper ,>  was  the 
first  to  expound  and  defend  at  length  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
In  *tiuB  tract  he  expresslj  rejects  the  o|Hnion  held,  as  he  says,  by 
some,  that  the  eucharist  consists  only  in  a  spiritual  conununion  of  the 
soul  with  the  Redeemer,  for  its  own  spritual  benefit.^  This  to  him 
seemed  not  enough,,  since  assuredly  the  effects  of  the  redemption 
reached  not  merely  to  the  soul,  but  also  to  the  entire  man.  He  stands 
up  for  the  idea,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earlier  times,  of  a  spir- 
itod  and  bodily  communion  with  Christ,  whereby  the  body  was  sup- 
posed to  reoeire  an  imperishable  principle  of  life,  preparatory  to  the 
resurrection.  But  the  new  thing  in  his  doctrine  was,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  consecration,  by  a  miracle,  of  almighty  power,  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  became  'converted  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  so  that  beneath  the  sensible,  outward  emblems  of  the 
bread  and  wine,  another*  substance  was  still  present.  The  principle 
on  which  he  starts,  and  which  was  the  predominating  one  in  his  whole 
mode  of  religious  intuition,  is  that  the  will  of  God,  being  the  origmal 
eikxtae  of  all  created  things,  must  ever  remain  the  sole  cause  of  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  them.  Although  a  miracle  therefore 
may  seem  to.  be  something  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  yet  in 
reality  it  is  not  so ;  because  the  very  essence  of  nature  consists  in  the 
obedience  of  all  things  to  the  divine  laws."*  Accordmgly  We  must  be- 
Heve  that,  since  Grod  has  so  willed  it,- under  the  outward,  phenomenal 
forms  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  (sub  figura  panis  et  vini)  are  present 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ  after  the  consecration.  ^^  If  thou 
believest  in  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation  of  the  'Son.  of  God,  thou 
must  believe  also  in  the  miracle  which  is  wrought  by  the  same  divine 
pow^r  through  the<words  of  tiie  priest.  The  same  body  is  here  present  as 
that  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  suffered,  arose,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
Simply  to  avoid  giving  any  shock  to  the  senses,  while  an  opportunity  is 
famished  fbr  the  exercise  of  faith,  the  miracle  is  performed  after  a 
hidden  manner,  discernible  t)nly  to  faith,  under  the  still  subsisting  out- 
ward forms  of  color,  taste,  and  touch.  That  which  the .  senses  here 
perceive,  and  that  which  is  done  in  a  sensible  manner,  is  the  symbol. 
That  which  is  wrought  secretly  under  this  image  or  symbol,  and  that 
which  faith  perceives,  is  the  troth,  the  reality.  It  belongs  to  the 
essence  c^  a  sacrament,  to  whith  class  he  reckons  baptism,  and  the 

'  Cognomen  of  the  abbot  Warin  of  Cor-  also  in  the  controveny  on  the  qnestionf 

vey.  whether  Christ  was  not  born  in  the  same 

'  pe  Sacramento  corpdris  et  Mngolnis  way  as  a^  other  men.    Quia  non  ex  natuhi 

Christ*.  reram  divinae  leges  pendent,  sed  ex  divi- 

^  C.  XIX :  Non  sicnt  qnidam  volnnt,  an-  nis  Iceibus  naturae  leges  manare  proban- 

bna  sola  hoc  mysterio  pascituf.  tor.    On  the  other  hand,  the  monk  Ha- 

*  Qnotienslibet  yidetnf  qnasi  contra  na-  tramnns,  of  Corbie,  maintained,  that  it  was 

toram  ^liquid  evenire,  qnodammodo  non  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  tme  birth  and 

contra  naturam  est,  quia  potissimam  rerum  a  tme  incarnation  of  Christ  on  any  other 

natnracreaturammhochabeteximium,nta  supposition  than  that  the  birth  of  Christ 

quo  est,  semper   ejus   obtemperet  juMis.  -  was  after  the  same  kind  with  that  of  every 

This  principle  of  uncompromising  supra-  other  man.  See  the  tw»  writings  in  D'Ach- 

natnralism  rascfaasiuB  Badbert  expressed  eiy  Spidlegia,  T.  L 
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oluism  (confinnation),!  lihat  the  divinie  operatioB  should  take  place  i 
visibly,  under  cov^r  of  that  which  is  presented  visiblj^  to  the 
Believers  would  not  receive  the  body  of  Chriat  in  a  true  and  real : 
i^er,  were  it  not  given  to  them  under  this  covering.  He  cites  instances, 
however,  where,  for  the  removal  of  doubts  or  to  satisfy,  the  earnest 
longmg  of  individuals,  instead  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  body  aod 
blood  of  Christ  were  presented  perceptibly  to  the  sense,  but  afte^ 
wards,  at  the^  distribution  by  the  priest,  again  resumed  their  previous 
covering.2  Such  stories,  evidencing  the  power  of  popular  credulity, 
were  well  calculated  to  react. powerfully  back  upon  ^e  same. 

Again,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  as  believers  were  by  this  sacrament 
to  be  raised  above  things  sensible  to  things  divine,  so  if  they  were 
really  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Glod,  the  divine  life  would  react  to  purge 
the  senses,  so  that  they  would  seem  to  perceive  nothing  but  the  divine 
and  heavenly .3  We  maik  here^  how  a  certain  transcendental  bent  of 
reUgious  feeling,  operating  to  repress  the  understanding,  might  find  its 
satasfaction  in  ttie  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Radbert  endeavored 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Gh^t  in  the  euchaiist, 
and  the  necessity  of  partaking  of  it,  in  order  to  attain  to  eternal  life, 
firom  the  well-known  passage  in  th6  sixth  chapter  of  John.  And  we 
see. from  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself  on  the  subject,^  that  in 
his  times,  the  (xmmunion  as  well  as  the  baptism  of  infants  still  pre- 
vailed. But  we  also  see,  how  through  the  more  clearly  developed  oon- 
Bciousness  of  the  relation  of  the  two  sacraments  to  each  other,  the  cn8-> 
tom  of  infant-c6mmunion  would  gradually  become  obsolete.  The  quefl- 
tion  arose,  whether  in  the,  case  of  those  which  died  before  partaking 
of  the  eucharist,  any  injury  would  be  entailed  by  this  omisfflon— 
which  he  answered  in  the  negative,  because  .such  infants  being  placed 
in  communion  with  Christ  by  baptism,  attained  immediately  to  tiie  in- 
tuition of  him  in  their  state  of  purity  to  which  they.had  come  by  that 
sacrament.5 

The  work  of  PascHasius  Radbert,  being  the  first  in  the  Western  • 
church  in  which  this  doctrine  waa  so  distinctiy  expressed,  created  a 
great  sensation.  Men  found  in  the  writings  of  the  church  fathers,  pa^ 
ticularly  of  Augustin,  much  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  sadi  a 
theory.  He  himself  was  afterwards  constrained  to  own,  that  wwwjf 
doubted,^  whether  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  was  the  same 
body  as  that  in  which  he  was  bom,  siiffered  and  rose  again.    Fiude- 

*  It  may  be  certainly  gathered  from  his  do  illustrat,  ut  nihil  in  eis  nisi  diTina  sen- 
own  language  (c.  III.)  that  he  does  not  tiantur,  nihilqne  nisi  coeldstia. 
mention  these  Uiree  simply  aa  examples,  *  C.  XIX.  ^  . 
but  that  he  was  accustomed  to  designate  *  £t  ideo  non  obesse  credimns^  eosTiati- 
them  bv  the  name,  the  taaxments.  com  non  accepisse  hnjus  sacramenti  quii 
»  C.XIV.  in  nuUo  port  perceptam  vitam  declinaTe- 
'  C.  II. :  Divinus  spiritns,  qoi  in  nobis  runt  a  via,  donee  penrentum  est  ad  ▼crita^ 
est,  etiam  per  eandem  gratiam  ampliatur  tern,  in  qua  sempitema  et  vera  est  vS^ 
eosdemque  sensus  nostros  ad  ea  percipien-  c  XIX 

da  instruit  et  romponit,  ita  sane,  ut  non  so-        •  In  his  letter  to  the  monk  Frnd«[aro, 

lum  gustum  interins  ad  morstica  perducat,  opp.  Paris,  1618.  fol.  1619.    Qoaens  oe  r^ 

Terum  et  viuum  atque  auditum,  nee  non  ex  qua  multi  dubitant 
odoratum  et  tactum,  ita  tonus  quodammo- 
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gard,  a  monic,  pr^poBed  dotibts  to*  him  on  this  particular  point,  dting 
varioos  passages  from  Augustm^  which  had  at  iBrst  occasioned  per- 
plexity in  his^own  mind  respecting  the  same  subject.  Paschalis  was 
persuadedy.ihat  all  doubts  wodd  be  removed  by  attending  to  Christ's 
words  at  the  institutioil,  and  in  the  si^  chapter  of  JoAm's  gospel, 
and  endeavored  to' explain  Augustin's  language*  according  to  his  own 
-view.  Not allcertainly  tp  whom  those  words  of  Pascfaasius  Radbert 
were  ofiensive,^  had>  the  same  positive  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To 
many,  those  expressions  were  o£fensive  because  it  seemed  to  foDow 
from  ^em,  that  Christ's  glorified  body  descended  to  the  earth,  and 
becaine  subject  tp  sensible  affections.  They  held  &st  to  the  older 
i^w,  that  as  the  divine.  Logos  in  Christ  had  assumed  a  human  nature, 
so  in  the  ^  Holy  Supper  he  assumed  immediately,  by  a  miracle  of  al- 
mighty power,  a  body  under  the.  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which 
was  therefore  atiother  body  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  a  medium  for  the 
Communication  of  a'  divine  life.^ 

. '.  S<»metime>  after  the  year  844,  Paschasius  Radbert  dedicated  to  king 
Oiarles  the  Bald,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  a  second  edition  of  his  'work  on 
i^e  Holy  Supper,  better  adapted  to  popula^r  use,*  requesting  him  to 
fivvor  its  qireaid ;  and  that  monarch  perceiving  the  £versity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  the  Ittfmjed  sought  counsri  &gain  of  Batramnus, 
the  monk  of  Corbie,  who  was  thus  led  to  write  his  work^  De  oorpore  et 
Banginne  Domini.  Withoirt  mentioning  the  name  of  Paschasius  Rad- 
bert, who  was  his  \>wn  abbot,  and  whom  therolbre  he  could  not 
decently  offend,  he  entered  immediately  in*  this  book  into  the  in- 
vestigation of  two  questions,  strictiy  connected  with  Radbert's  doo- 


*  This  view  Moms  to  be  found  in  the 
anonjmoiu  tract,  belonging  tQ  these  times, 
which"  has  been  published  by  Mabillon, 
Acta  sanct  O.  B,  Saec,  IV-  F.-U.  f.  592, 
and  in  which  he  thinks  that  he  recognizes 
.the  letter  of  Rabanas  .Maurus  to  the  abbot 
I^lo,  which  letter  was  Written  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  expressions  of  Faschasins 
Eadbert.  We  beUeve  we  ?ee  this  yicw  ex- 
pressed in  the  ibUowizi|g»  words : ' "  Bi  vinitas 
f«rbi  facit,  at  nnum  sit  corpus  nnios  agtti, 
et  hoc  ideipoo,  qnia.eC  illnd  et  istud  yerum 
est  eoipud."  Respecting  the  end  and  pur- 
^se  or  the  commnnication  of  Christ  in  the 
encfaarist  it  is  here  said  :*  ^  Ut  discant  niUl 
alind  esnrire  ji^nam  ChristtUnv  nihil,  sentire 
nisi  Christam,  nihil  aliad  sapere,  non  aliun- 
de .vivere,  non  alind  esse  quam  corpus 
Christ!.''  A  remaricable  BtQvy  bj  this  an- 
tibor,  who  had  perhaps  been  a  misnonaiy 
among  the  Bulgarians,  by  no  means  makes 
it  dear,  that  a  \krge  number  of  the  Balga- 
ifans  had  not  as  yet  bben  .oattverted,  bat 
Tftther  prores  the  opposite.  Christianity' 
most  have  already  produced  a  great  im- 
toesaion  among  the  people;  kenoe  there 
had  arisen  among  the  heathen  an  intermix- 
tore  of  M;an  and  Christiaa  notions,  the  be> 
Uof,  in  Uhrist  as  a  god  among  the  ^tber 
gods,  and  the  pagan  riews  mi^t  tery  ea- 

42* 


sily  find  a  point  of  coincidence  in  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  euchariiBt,  es  it  was  then  taufht 
A  respectable  pagan  requested  this  auUior 
to  drink  — ^  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  hea- 
then to  drink  to  the  honor  of  their  gods— 
in  iAius  Doi'amore,  qtii  de  vino  sanguinem 
snum  facit  It  seems'  to  be  assumed  also 
in  this  tract,  that  none  bat  the  faithful  re- 
ceiyed  the  body  of  Christ  The  same  per- 
haps was  the  yicw,  from  which  Rabins 
Maurus  combatted  Paschasius  Radbert; 
see  his  Letteni  to  Heribsdd,  bishop  of  Anx- 
erre  (Autissiodorensis),  published  nndeif 
the  name  of  the  liber  poenitentialis  in  Steu- 
art  tomus  singnlaris  insigninm  auctorum, 
Ingol^stadt  1616.  c:  88,  wher6  he  himself 
cites  his  awn  letter  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist,  probably  written  on  occasion  of 
tiiese  controyersies^and  which  has  not  aa 
yet  been  published. 

*  The  address  to  the  king,  published  by 
Mabillon,  acta  sanctor.  O.  B,  Saec.  lY. 
P,  n.  £  ld5.  Hino  inde,  at  condignom 
est,  ad  snperyentora  did  dominici  festa  mis* 
sun  sunt  auri  aigentique  et  yasorum  dir 
versi  generis  muneca^  yariae  supellecteUa 
yestinm  omamenta  atqoe  phalerata  equo- 
mm  caeteroounqse  aninuJinm  qnaeqae 
praecipWL 
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trine  of  the  Holy  Supper ; — whether  ihd  bread  and  ^^e  when  eon- 
secrated  were  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  after  a  sacramentaly  mi- 
proper  manner  (m  ^ijsterio)  or  in  the  tnie  and  proper  sense.;  and 
whether  it  was  the  saihe  body  as  that  in  which  Christ  was  bom,  suffer 
ed,  and  rose  from  the. dead?  The  two  questions  were  in  hisopimcii 
closely  connected,  and  ought  to  be  exasnined  together.  Th^  oonck- 
fflon  he  arrived  at  was  this :  either  tiiOv  ehange  Which  takes  place  in 
the  outward  elements  in  the  eucharist,  is  a  sensuous,  senmbly  peroep> 
tible  change ;  in  which  caSe  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  must  also  Ve 
manifest  to  the  senses,  and  wherever  a  sensible  perception  takes  place, 
faith  i3  no  longer  required ;  or  the  change  which  her^  tfansphres  isn 
secret,  spiritual  one,  manifesting  itself  only  to  faith ;  and  that  which'  is 
wrought  by  it,  is  something  spiritual  and.  divine,  which  only  the  nmer 
man  can  appropriate  bv  faith.  The  bread  and  wine  then  are  not  the 
body  and  Uopd  of  Christ  \sx  the  proper,  but  only  in  a  secret,  spiritual 
sense ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  the  same  natural  body  of  Christ,  as  that* 
in  which  he  was  bom,  died,  and  rose  again,  but  it  is  this  bodyvin  an^ 
other  sense,  an  image  and  pledge  of 't&is  bod^.i  Ra^tranmus  now  ooa- 
Qluded :  the  bread  and  wine^  remain  after  bemg  consecrate  the  same 
for  sensuous  perception  a&  they  were  before ;  'the  change  therefore  can 
only  be  a  change  of  that  other  kind,  and  4he  bread  and  wine  can  only 
be  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  tl^at^  other  sense!  Paschasius 
Badbert  had,  it  is  tme,  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  covwemq  sebretlj 
wrought  by  tiie  SpiAjr  of  God,  perceptible  only  by  faithj  but  his  asser- 
tion respecting  the  way  in  wUch  hiead  and  wine  were  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  seemed  to  Ratramnus  inconsistent  wiUi  that  view. 
He  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  mingling  of  the  wine  and  water  in 
the  sacramental  cup  was  conisidered  a-  symbol  of  Christ's  union  witii 
the  church  y  and  from  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  ihat  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  water  was  called  a  symbol  of  the-  church,  in  Ihat  same 
sense  the  wine  was  called  a  symbol  of  the  blood,  and  the  bread  a  sym- 
bol of  the  body  of.  Christ.  Hef  cites  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of.  John's  goepel,  with  Augustin's  interpretation  of  them: 
Chnst  himself  here  says,  that  he  spoke  of  his  b6dy  and  blood  not  in 
the  proper,  but  in  an  knproper,  spiritual  sense ;  he  pointed  away  firoto 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit,  tsssm  carnal  sight,  to  spiritual  tmderstanding. 

Batramnus'  view  is  as  follows :  as  the  .divine  Word  dwells  in  the 
natural  body  of  Christ,  so  it  unites  itself  with  the  bread  and  wine ;  and 
hence  both,  as  mediums  for  the  communication  of  the  divine  Logos,  ^r 
of  spiritual  fellowship  with  Christ,  are  called  in  an  improper  sense 
body  of  Christ.  Bread  and  wine  produce,  after  the  consecration,  » 
effect  on  the  souls  of  believers,  which  they '  cannot  produce  by  thdr 
natural  qualities.  Believers  are  made  conscioTis',  at  the  celebration*  of 
the  holy  supper,  of  a  sjnritual  communion  with  Christ,  or  of  the  oom- 
munication  of  the  divine  Logos.  This  Batramnus  transferred,  as  some- 
thing objective,  to  thd  outward  elements  themselves.   In  this  sense,  he 

'  Qoia^fes  totam,  qiiieqiii4  Hind  totam    viMnte  corpna  et  sanguiB  Cfaristi  ffvlgtant, 
Mt,  adspidt,  et  ocaliu  carnis  nihil  ftppre*    quae  ctmantar. 
iModitt  mteUige,  qiiod  Eon  iaapecio,  Md  ill 
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Bpdke  of  ^  eanverw  of  >  the-  brea4  and  wine  into  the  body  of  Chiist 
And  in  this  reference  he  said  at  the  sam^  time,  that  what  outwardlj 
appears,  is  not  the  thing  itself^  bntoi^y  an  image  of  the  thing ;  bat 
tiiat  which  the  soulfe^ls,  aiid  takes  into  its  consciousness,  4s  the  tmth 
of  tiie  thing ;  it  is  that  tvardot  God  (the  Legoa),  which  nourishes  and 

f^yes  life  to  the  sooL  He  afiSrms,  that  the  word  of  Ood,.  as  the  invisi- 
ie  bread,  which  .dwells  after '  an  Invisible  manner  in  tins  sacrament, 
imparts  life  and  nourishment,  after,  an  invisible  manner,  by  means  of\ 
Una  communion,  to  the  souls,  of  boUevers.^  Pascha^ua  lUdbert  had 
Baid  in  reference  to  the  pasaage  P9. 78:  24 — here  the  manna  is  calted 
the  bread  of  angels ;  by  this,  hpifevei^,  CQuld  not  he  miderstood  bodSjf 
.food,  the  proper  manna,  but  only  what  was  prefigured  thereby,  Christ, 
who  is  the  bread  of  life  evtn  for  the  angels,  Ghristuscibus  angelorun^*; 
lor  all  .that  pertains  to  the  eating  of  th^  body 'of  Christ  is  of  a  spiritual 
and  divine  natu^re.a  :  To  this  passage  Katramnus  also,  refers  ,  but  he 
concluded  from  this  same  passage  that  what  was  tn^ant  could  only  be 
ft  ppntual  union  with  Christ,  the  sjmtual  power  of  the  Logos,  of  wMoh 
the  Angek  stood  in  need  aa  .^el)  ad  m^n,^  Paschasius  fouml  in  the  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  xi,  a  type  of  the  comBmnication  of  Christ  in  the  euchari^t  ;^ 
Batramnus,  on  the  other,  hand,  understood  thi3  not  barely  in  a  typical 
^ense,  but  he  inferred  froih  the  explanation  of  St.  P^ul,  that  the  Jeips 
at  that  ^me  ^received  th^  body  of  Christ  in  the  same  manner  as  believr 
ing  Christians  now  do;  that  bqthii>  like  mann^er-  could  be  understood 
of  a  spiritual.  cononunicatiQn  of  .the  Logos,  thef»  through  the  mediuii)L*o£ 
the  manna,  as  here  thr6ugh  th^- medium  qf  the  bread  and  wine.^ 
»  .According  to  Badbert^a  view,  even  t^e  unbelieving  received  the  ob- 
jectively present  body  of  Chnst^  though /not  ito  their  saving  ^benej^t. 
Accordiag  to  Batramnus^  on  the  contrary,  the  woy  in  which  ti^e  divine 
liOgos  communicates  himself  in  the  eucharist,  presupposes  the  spiritual 
BUBceptivity,  the  spiritual  organ  of  faith.  Agi^n,  we  find  in  Paschasius 
Badbert  that  view  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  masa  which  had  conuaonly 
mrevailed  firom  the  time  of  Gre^ry  tiie  (jjapa^.  ,  On  the  contrary, 
BatraQmus  designates  die  euohainst  as  being  only  a  commemorative 
oelebrati^  of  Christ's  aaprifice',  by  which  remembrance  Christians 
should  jnaie  themsel,ves  susceptible  of  partaking  of  the^  divine  grace  of 
redemption.^  - ''  But  when  we  shall  have  attained  to  the  intcution  of 
Christ-r-he  concludes— we  Aall  no  longer  need  such  instruments  to 
remind<  ua  of  that  which  infinite  grace  has  suffered  for  our  sakes ; 
Ibr,  beholding  him  face  to  face^  we  have  no  further  occasion  to  be 
stimulated  by  the  good,  of  external,  ten^ppral  things ;  butj^  by  the  coxv 

^  Yerbnm  Dei,  qui  est  panis  inyislbilis,  *  iBemt  corporeis  illis  subtftantus  spiiita- 

inrisibiliter  in  illo  existens  sacramento,  {n-  ^dis  rerbi  potef  tas  qoae  mentes  potiiu  qiiam 

T^Bibiliter  participadone  soi  fideliam  men-  ooi^ra  cre^entiam  pasceret  atooe  potarel. 

tw  vivificando  pascit.  Aiccording.  to  the  edition  of  JBaris,  1679% 

*  Fol.  1566  :    Ac  per  )hoc  nnde  yiTant  with  a  French  translation,  pag.  125. 

•ogeli,  vivit  et  homo,  quia  totom  spiritaale  *  Ut  quod  gestam  est,  in  praeteiito  pae- 

est  et  diyinam  in  eo  quod  percipiet  homo,  senti.  revocet  memoriae  ut  illius  passionis 

'  Utmrnque  hoc  incorporeo  gnsta  nee  memores  per  earn  effidamnr  divini  mnifct- 
oorponli  sagina,  sed  spintualis  verM  vir-  .  ris  cotisortes,  per  qnam  snmus  a  morte  lib- 
tote.                                                    .  cratL  pag.Sll. 
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templation  of  the  truth  itself,  -wo  diaO  tmderstand  how  much  we  owe 
io  the  author  of  our  salvation." ' 

Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  above  mentioned  John  Scotus  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  king  Charles  the.  Bal^,  to  <k)mpoBe  *a  tract  on  this  dis- 
][>utQd  question;  and  he  likewise  is-said  to  havB  prottoted  agaimstihe 
•  views  of  Paschasius  Radberk  Though  at  a  later  period  the  writings  of 
Batranmus  and  of  John  Scotus  were>confounded  together,*  jet  it  does 
not' follow  from  this,  that%the  whole  report  about  the  esstence  of  such 
a.  tract  of  Scotus  had  arisen  barely  fic^m  a  C(«]fusion  of  names.  It  is 
ih  itself  probabte,  that  as  John  Scotus  ei^j^d  the  highest  reputation 
for  extensive  leanlilig,  and  os  tincT  account  stood  in  eminent  favor  wiHi 
Ghades  the  Bald,  he  as  well  as  Ratramnus  would  be  ask^d  by  ihe  king 
to  ^ve  his  judgment  on  this  controversy.  We  should  take 'into  the  a^ 
count  also,  that  Hinkmar,  of « whom  we  caanoi  suppose,  that  he  wodd 
be  likely  to  confound  the  two  men' together,. mentions,  among  several 
erroneous  doctrines  -actuaMyifound  ih  th^  witthigs  of  (k)hn  Scotss,  this 
error,  that  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  true  body  anc^  the  true 
blood  of  Christ  were  not  present,  but  only  a  niemori^il  of  his  true  body 
and  blood.3  It  may-  at  lea^t  be>  inferred  with  certainty,  from  the  above 
cited  principal  work  of  John ficotos,  that  he  must  Jiavebeen  an  oprio- 
nept  of  the  doctrine  of  Paschaeaus  Badbert",  9dA  that^in  opposing  Ae 
latter  he  would  agree  with  Batramtms  on  maay  pdats,  tiiougfa  Us 
Particular  view  could  not  be  the  same.  He  affirmed,  for  example,  such 
a  deification  of  the  humanil^  ^f  ^  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  as  that 
by  virtue  of  it,  his  huma£k  nature  rose  above  the  linntations  of  a  fimfe 
existence  and  of  .the  corp^H'eai  world.^  He  held'td  a  ubiouity  of  Christ'^ 
fflorified  human  nature,*  which  was  no  longer  ck:eumscrioed by  thehm- 
its  of  at  finite  state  of  being.^  -He  would  tiierefer^,  on  this  ground, 
have  considc^pe^  the  etofies  concerning  the  appearaaces  of  Ghnsf  sbodjr, 
which  Paj^chasius  Badber^  had't>]^ught  fofrward  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  tiansobstantiatidn,  as'  utterly  untenable.<}  AccordUng  to  this  vi^, 
he  might  hold  the  hreisMi  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  to  be  sinq)ly  symbob 

*  Cognofliceiites,  qvod  uM  ^xresDerimna  Bk  toca  et  tempora  Devs  et  homo.   ViSL 
mi  visionem  Christi,  talibns  non  opii3  naUe-  L  V.  de  division,  natarv  c.  20.  f.  i49<^ 
bimus  udstrumentis,  qiiibda  -  admoneanmr.  '  Si  ergo  transform tta  caro  Chiisti  est 
quid  pnf  nobis  immenaa  benignitas  nstini;-  in  Jh\  virtnlem  et  spiritbs  inoorraptionem, 
edt.  perfbc^  ipsa  earo  virtos  est  et  iBGOrnpti- 

*  As  lAuf)  in  his  acute  and  discriminat-  '  oilis  spiritus,  ac  si  Dei  Tirtns  et  spiritofl 
log  essay  on  this*  subject  in  the  Studien  ubique  est,  non,  solum  super  loca  et  tern- 
and  Kriaken  (Bd.  L  St  IV)  has  eertainlj  pora,  yentm  etiam  super  omne  qnod  est, 
shown.                                             ,  nuili  4nbium,  quin  ipsa  caro  in  Tiitntemet 

"  '  Tantum  memoria  yeri'coiporis  et  san-  spiritum  tnui'sfonnata,  nutto  loco  oontioea- 

rnis  ejus.  De  praedostinatione  cXXXT.  tur,  nnllo  tempore  mutetnr,  sed  sicot  Dei 

I.  onp.  f.  233.  Tirtus,  et  spiritus,  'verbnra  videlicet,  xiuod 

^  Nalh  fidelim  licet  eredere, ipsump9et  etiam  in unitatem  sibi  substaaiiae  accepe^ 

resnirectionem  uUo  se&u  detlneri  "  in  Chris-  rat,  omnia  loca  et  tempore  et  unitersaliter 

to  enim  Jesu  neqne  masculus  est  neque  fb-  omnem  circumscriptibneih  excedat.  L  V. 

mina"  tod  solum  Temm  et  totum  hominem,  c.  38.  f.  296.     . 
corpUB  dioo  et  animam  et  inteUectum,  ab-       *  Proinde  non  Immerito  redaigneDdl 

•que  ullo  >exu  yel  aliqua  comprehensibifi  sunt,  qui  corpus  Dominicom  post  resarvee- 

fiNrma,  quoniam  haee  tria  in  ipso  unum  sont^  tion^m  in  aliqua*  parte  mnndi  conantor  ad- 

et  Deus  fteta  sine  proprietatnm  transmnta-  struere  et  localiter  et  temporalxter  moveri  el 

tione  yel  confiisione,  una  persona  locidi  et  in  eo  sen,  in  quo  appamit  mundoinia 

tampondi  mota  caram,  dam  alt  raper  om;  mradam  detinen.  L  v.  £  84a 
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of  the  deified,  omnipresent  iLmnanity  of  Christ,  which  commtmicatod 
tteelf,  in  a  real  manner,  to  recipient^  believing  minds.  > 

These  attacks  on  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  could  npt,  hov- 
eyei:,  unsettle  the  convictions  of  Paschasius,  fov  these  convictions  were 
intimately  connected  with  his  ^hole  way  of  thinking.  In  a  book 
which  he  wrote,  after  these  objections  to  his  doctrine  had  already 
become  known  to  him,^  he  took  notice  of  <^em,  and  inveighed  against 
those  who  talked  only  of  signs  and  symbols  in  ihe  eucharist,  as  if  Inan 
still  lived  in  the  age  of  t^pes  and  shadows,  as.  if  the  reality  of  them 
all  had  not  appeared  in  ChnBt.^  •  * 

This  controversy  was  cpntmued  into  the  tenth  centuiy ;  yet  the 
more  s{»ritual  vioYrsof  a  Batramiius  were  gradually  forced  to  give 
way,  as  heretical,  to  the  prevailing  mode  of  ihinking,^  although  the 
expressions  of  Paschasius  Radb^  still  gave.ofience  to  many.  To 
many  he  seemed  to  be  presumptuously  seeking  to  determine  too  much 
concerning  things  incomprehensible.  A  Ratherius  of  Verona  thou^t 
it  important  to  hold  fast  that,  although  the  color  and  the  taste  of 
Hub  bread  and  wine  -remained,  yet  by  a  miracle  of  God's  almighty 
power  it  became  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  he 
utterly  repelled,  as  curious  questions,  the  inquiries,  whether  the  sub- 
atance  of  the  bread  was  removed  and  the  body  of  Christ  brought 
down  in  an  invisible  manner,  or  Whether  the  bread  wa^  changed  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  That  which  is  an  object  of  faith  excludes  these 
sabile  inqmries,*  by  which  men  would  penetrate  beyond  what  is  ^ven.. 
We  shoold  rest  C9ntent  with  Christ's  words.*  Perhaps  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  Herigar^  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Laub,  in  the  terrir 
t(»ry  of  liege,  —  the  monastery  where  Ratherius  had  received  bis 
education,  and  an  eminent  seat  of  learning  amid  the  barbarism  of  Uie 
tenth  century,  —  lyrote  a  book,  near  the  close  of  this  century,  against 
Paschasius  Radbert.5  The  famous  Gerbert  composed  a  tract,  on  pur- 
pose to  palliate  those  expressions  of  Badbert  which  had  been  foun^ 

•  The  .twelfth  hook  of  his  como&entary  count  of  h|s  life,  in  Mahillon  Analecta  T. 
on  Kiitthew;  ~  for  the  ninth  book  of  this    L  pag.  1207. 

oomflhentary  he  began  after  he  had  re-        ^  Sed  cuju^  corporis  caro  lit  ista,  ro^^ 

signed  his  post  as  abbot,  after  the  year  iinportone  forsitan^vut  sese  vanitas  hab^t 

S51.  '     .  homanae  cnriosiutis  et  si  delata  ipsa  (caro 

•  Unde  miror,  quid  velint  nunc  quidam  Christi)  et  panis  forsitan  inviaibiliter  sub- 
dicere,  npn  in  re  esse  yerkatem  camis  latus  aut  ipse  in  cam^m  mutatur.  Then, 
Christi  Tel  sanguinis,  sed  in  sacramento,  after  citing  the  words  of  Scripture :  Habes 
viitutem  camis  et  non  carnem,  yirtutem  cujus  sit  corporis  caro  istaet  sanguis,  tantb 
sanguinis  et  non  sanguinem,  figuram  et  certiuB,  quanto  veritatis  einsden^,  quae  lo^ 
non  yeritatem,  umbram  et  non  corpus,  quitur,  roce  instruimuir.  De  caetcais  quae- 
com  hie  species  accipit  veritatehi,  et  fi^a  so  ne  sollicitcris.  Si  mjsterium  est,  non 
yeterum  hostiarum  corpus.  In  Matm.  L  yalet  comprehendi^  si  fidei,  debet  credi, 
XII.  c.  XIV.  non  yero  discuti..   Vid.  Ratherii  epistoU 

•  The  archbishop  of  Canteihurv,  in  the  L  ad  Patriciuip,  opera  ed.  Ballerin.  t  523. 
year  950,  had  to  contend  with  ecdeaias'tica  *  In  the  history  of  the  a^)ots  of  this 
who  asserted :  Patiem,  et  vinum  post  con-  monastery^  in  D^ Achery  Spidleg.  T.  O.  £ 
gecrationeqi  in  priori  substantia  permanere  744,  it  is  said  of  him  :  Congessit  contra 
et  figuram  tantummodo  esse  corporis  et  Katbertum  multa.  Catholicorupi  patrum 
sanguinis  Christi^  non  yerum  Chnsti  cor-  scripta  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini ; 
pns^    See  the  passage  Irom  an  anqent  ao-  from  which,  it.  ifl  impossible  to  find  ant 
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eflfoBsive,  ^rishing  to  preserve  for  fhe  edafieafion  of  tiie  church  a  book 
which  served  to  promote  faith  in  the  troi^  body  of  Christ.^ 

Thiis  we  iBndr  three  tendencies  in  the  mode  of  appnehending  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  stemlj  pronooiM^ed  doctrine  of 
tr^msubstantiation,  in  the  senae  of  Radbert ;  —  the  milder  view  of 
those  trho  were  not  satiisfied  with  Radbert's  mode  of  expressing  hisi* 
self,  apd  who,  without  determining  anylhing  further,  were  for  hid- 
ing fast  only  to  this,  that  bread  and  wine,  sher  the  com»ecration,  are 
the  true  body  of  Christ;  —  and  the  more  sjnritual  theory  of  Ba;traai- 
nus,  which  had  to  meet  an  iift^reaongly  decided  opposition  from  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  >  The  opposition  to  this  latter  tendency,  agaltist 
which  the  reigning  spirit  was  too  strongly  set,  would  gradually  serve 
to  promote  the  victory  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation—*  an'  event 
brought  about  under  the  centre  verges  excited  by  Berengarius,  of  which 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  speak.  Though  the  reigning  tendency  of 
spirit  favored  more .  and  -mor^  the  doctrine  ofctransubstantiation  ex- 
pressed by  Radbert,  yet  the  cojutroversy  with  him  -had  as  yet  led  to  no 
decision  of  the  contest  between  the  opposite  tendencies.' 

Berengarius  was  bom  at  Tours,  probably  near  the'be^nning  of-  Ae 
eleventh  century.  He  received  his  theological  educatiian  in  the 
flourishing  school  of  Fulbert,  at  Ghartres,  whose  paternal  love  of  Ub 
pupils  was  ever  preserved  in  lively  remembrance  by  BerengariuSy 
as'  it  was  by  all  his  scholars.^  That  wise  and  pious  teacher  was  laot 
satisfied  with  imparting  to  his  ^holars  all  possible  knowledge,  but  he 
regarded  it  of  the  greatest  moment  to  take  care  for  the  welfiire  of 
their  souls.  One  of  .Berengar's  feUowetudents,  at  that  time,  named 
Adehnaon,  in  a  letter  written  at  a  later  p6riod,  of  which  letter  we 
shall  have  occasion  .to  speak  on  a  future  page,  reminded  lun^  of  those 
hearty  conveisations  which  they  had  at  eventide,  while  walking  8<ditar 

'  Gerbert'8  book,  De  cor|K>re  et  fianguine  ter  haying  been  fonned  into  this  shape, 

Domini,  published  by  Petz'in  the  TKesau-  sacra  est  et  daemonibos  terribilis,  propter 

ras  anecdotoram  novissimus,  T.  I.  p.  II.  f.  quod  in  ea  fignratus  est  Christns. 

)Sd.  —  the  same  which  Ceiiot  had  publish-  '  When,  after  a  long  series  of  yean, 

ed  before  in  an  incomplete  form,  ajs  an  Adelmann,  then  president  of  the  cathedral 

anoDymoo^  production,  in  thp  appen<Ux  to  school  in  Liege  (afterwards,  from  A.  D. 

his  historia  Gotheschalci.  1048,  bishop  of  Brescia),  wrote  to  Berea- 

'  The  language  of  pope  Nicholas  in  the  gariu^,  his  fellow-student,  and  whom  he 

same  age,  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  merefore  ealled  hjfi  Collectanens,  he  thus 

doctrine  of  transobstantiation :  Panis,  qui  spoke  of  the  old  teacher,  who  had  been  so 

•offertnr,  panis  est  qnidem  communis,  sed  dear  to  them,  bnt  whq  had  been  now  for  a 

qnando  ipse  Sacramento  sacratns   fuerit,  IpYig  time  dead :  Nos  sanctam  litam  sahi- 

corpus  Christi  in  veritate  fit  et  dieitur.  Sie  bremque  doctrinam  oathoUci  et  christianis- 

et  Yinum  modicae  aliquid  dignitatis  exis^  simi  Viri  una  experti  sum  us  et  nunc  ejoi 

tens  (these  words,  tliough  .thej  do  not  es-  apud  Deum  precibus  adjovari  sperare  de* 

lentially  affect -the  sense  of  the  whole  pas-'  bemiis,  liec  ille  putandos  est  raemoriam,  in 

sage,  I  give  according  to  a  necessafy  emen-  qua  nos  tanquam  ^  in  sinu  matemo  semper 

dation)  ante  benedictionem  post  sanctifica^  ^hat,  amisi^  W  caritas  Chriati,  qda 

tionem  spirits  et  sanguis  Christi  efficitur.  In  sicut  filios  amplectabatur,  extincta  est  in 

tiie  second  letter  to  th&  emperor  Michael,  eo,  sed  absque  dubio  memor  nostr^et  ilili* 

Harduin  V.  fol.  125.  We  should  be  careful  to '  eens  pleniua,  qnam  cmn  in  corpore  mortii 

pbserve  here  ^e  point  of  comparison,  seen  hnjvn  pere^naretur,  invitat  ad*  se  votb  eft 

from  the  connection  in  which  the  passage  tacitis  preeibus.    Se^  tiiis  letter  of  Ad^« 

Is  found.    Be/bre :  Qidinai^  stone  becomes,  mann,  ,in  the  pdttion.  of  C.  A.  SchmidL 

by  conseciiLtion,  an  altar,  a  ii(iensa  sancta-j  BrunBYicL  1770.  pag.  S. 
4/^«r:  the  cross  was  flimple  irood  j  but,  af- 
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nly  irilii  their  preceptor  in  ihe  garden,  how  he  spoke  to  them  of  Hieir 
heayenlj  countrv,  and  hoif  8€raietime&  unmanned  bj  hia  feelings,  inter* 
rupting  his  wordiaL^th  tears,  he  adjured  them  by  those  tears  to  striye 
with  all  earnestness  to  r^aeh  that  beavenlj  home,  and  fo^  the  sake  of . 
thid  to  beware,  above  all  things,  of  that  which  might  lead  them  from 
the  way  of  truth  handed  down  &om  the  fathers.  B^rengariuli  cer* 
tainl  j  possessed  a  heart  not  unsusceptible  to  such  admonitions ;  but  he 
possessed,  also,  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  than  his  teacher  ;  ^nd 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  when  onpe  this  spirit  had  been  awakened  by 
the  teaclnngs  of  Fulbert. himself,  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds 
which  the  latter  presc^bed.  If  we  jdEiay  credit  the^  sayings  of  his 
opponents,  which  we  must  c^ese  beat  the  impress  of  spiteful  exagge* 
ratioQ,  this  more  liberal. tendency  of  Berengarius,' which  strove  after 
independence,  had  abeady  sho^wn  itself  >t  an  ^aify  period,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  criticised,  before  his  fellowrstudents,  the  lectures  of  his 
prec^tor.^  Aflen  leaving  this  school,  he  oQCupied  himself  for  awhile 
m  his  native  city,  Tours,  in  pursuing  and  teac^g 'secular  learning'; 
then  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  sludy  of  the  sacred  Scripture?, 
and  of  the.  anciept  fathers.^  The  esteem  which'  he  had  acquired  by 
his  knowledge  ^nd  his  piety,  procured  for  him,  at  first,  the  office  of 
Scholasticus  (superintendent  of  a  cathedral  school)  *in  the  church  of 
Tours,  and  afterwsurds  the  plte^  bf  archdea^en,  at  Ang^rsr  The 
benevolent  zpel  which  be  manifestcfd,  in  sustaining  and  encouraging 
the  efforts  of  all  who  sought  after  knowledge,, gained  him  scholars  ana 
friends  throughout  all  France.^  It  was  objected,  however,  to  hiin  and 
to  his  school,  that  he  waa  constantiy  deviating  frpm  the  beaten  tdLck, 
— -  that  he  was  for -striking  out'  his  own. path,  in  matters  both  of  secular' 
andof  ecclesiastical  science,— a  proofed  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  judgpent,  with  which  .he  pursued  aU  his  inquiries.^  Thus,  for 
exalnple^  be  studied  to  make  improvements  in  gratnmar,  and  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  a  new  pronunciation  of  Latin.^  But  these  objeo- 
tions  related,  at  first  only  .to  matters  not  oonnected  with  the  interests 
of  the  &ith,  and  hia  gopd  reputation  ^r  orthodoxy  would  not  thereby 

*  The  \rotda  *of  Gaitaand  fire  in  the  in  discendi  dtadio  aliqaantisper  javerat, 

first  book  of  his  work  De  corporis  et  san-.  plurimnm  favoris  dependebandr  Be  corpore 

gnlnis  Christie veritat^  in  edcharistia.  Bibl.  et  sanguine  Christi.£.XX.  BibLpalr.Lagd. 

patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  441.    He  says  of  T.  XVIH,  f.  437. 

Bep6ngahu8,  \igain«t  whom  >thiB  book  is  *  Adelmann's  words :  Qdod  ajunt  te  no- 
directed  :  Is  ergo  cum  juveniles  adhuc  in  Vftatam  captatorem,  veteres  accusare  atque 
schoUs  ageret  annos,  At  -ajunt,  qui  eum  probatis^'imos  scriptores  artfum  /Cxan^to- 
tanc  noverunt,  clariis  ingenii  levitate  ipsius  '  rare,  adeb  u^  PrisCianom,  Uonatum,  Bps- 
magistri  scnsnm  non  adeo  cnrabat,  condis-  tiain  prorsos  contemnas,  multAque  eomm' 
cipuloruin  pro  nihilo  reputabat ;  but  in  dicta,  quae  eruditomm  omnium  usu  com'^ 
this  whole  passa^ej  it  is  impossible  to  mis-  probant^  ad  nos  usque  demanarunt,  oppo^ 
take  the  tone  of  passion,  of  exaggerating  sita  aactoritate  tu^i  evertere  coneris.  1.  c.  p. 
declamation.  SI. 

'  Adelmann,  in  his  letter  to  Berengar:  *  L.  c.  Jnvenes  quosdam,  ^ni  ad  nos  de- 

Atidiri  jam  pridem  te  saecularibns  Uteris  scenderant,  in   daustris  suis  a  praela^ 

Tale  fecisse  atque  sacris  lectionibufl  sedulo  eomm  regmariter  pidsatos  esse,  eo  quod  in 

insudarc.  ed.  Schmid.  pag.  31.  lectionibus  ecdesiasticis  accentus  tuos  in- 

'  The  abbot  Durand  says  of  Berengaf :  solentes  nsurparent,  aorea^ue  fratmm  9&- 

Cni  plures  Francorum,  nonnnlli  qnoque  terimbntasiniisitatiflqiiQrnndamyerl^niili 

Normannorum,  quos  ant  ipse  docueraf  aal  proladonlbas  offendereilt 
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be  endangered,  nor  fhe  general  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  be 
duninish^d*  Had  it  been  otherwise;  ihe  kermits  of  that  district  would 
not  have  invited  him  to  compiose  all  Bxhortatpry  Discourse,  for  the  use 
of  their  order.  The  discourse  which  he  wrote  for  this  purpose  is  aa 
important  document,  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character 
of  BerengariusJ  It  exMbits,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  viva^jity 
ftnd  that  clearness  of  method,  by  which  Ber^ngar's  style  was  distin- 
guished from  the  common  mode  of  writing  in  his  times.  We  see  plainly 
that  he  was  a  man  in  wbom  the  love,  of  scienoe  hkd  by  no  means 
extinguished  or  dulled  the  interest  for  Christian  piety.  We  see  in  Ins 
way  of  judging*  respecting  tiie  dangers  of  the- eremitic  life,  that  wMe 
he  would  not  rcjject  a  mode  of  fife  which*  stood  so  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  hitf  age,  he  wa^  ready  to  attack^  with  the  freedom  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  the  ascetical  prejudice  by  which  this'  mode  .of  life  was  do 
over-valued,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  thought,  that  men  in 
withdrawmg  outwarcfiy  from  the  world,  still  did  not  escape .  from  its 
snares,  but*  that  Ihey  carried  its  spirit  withiki'  them,  and  mtlst  always 
have  to  Jstruggle  with  it.  We  see  agam,Nhatlie  had  vitally  appropri- 
ated  Augustin's  doctrine  concclrinng  grace ;  and  that  this  was  oon- 
sidered^by  him  of  great  injportaiice  to  the  groWth  of  the  inward  life. 
Augustin,  who  was  reverenced*  by  this  whole  school  ab6ve  all  others,^ 
had  also  contributed,  in  no  smaH  degree,  to  shape  the  development  of 
Berengar's  dogmatical  views,  as  well'  as.  his  aims  and  habits  as  a  prao 
tical  Christian  ;  and  perhaps  on  this  grouid^  Ihe  opposition  of  Beren- 
gariu^,  as  we  find  it  expressed  in  Claudius  of  Turin  and  others,  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  church  doctrine,  would 
have  been  more  fully  e voiced,  had  he  not  been  obliged;  by  the  conttro- 
yersies'in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged,  to  have  Ins  nund  whoBy 
occupied  with  some  one  point,  where  it  remained  fixed,  and  had  not 
his  frirther  progress  been  checked  ^d  hindered,  by'the-unsettied  fiu> 
tunes  of  his  life. 

.  *'  The  liermit — said  he  in  the  letter  just  mentioned^—  is  alone  in  his 
cell,  but  sin  loitei^  -about  the  door  with  enticing  words,  and  seeks  ad- 
mittance. I  am  thy  beloved — says  she^ — Whom  thou  didst  court  in 
the  world.  I  was  with  >.thee  at  the  table,  slept  with,  thee  on  .thy  couch : 
with^t  me,  thou  didst  nothing.  How  direst  thou  think  of  fomloBg 
me  ?  I  have  followed  thy  every  step ;  and  dost  thou  expect  to  hide 
away  from  me  in  thy  cell?  I  was  with  thee  in  the  world,  when  thou 
didst  ekt  flesh' and  drink  wine ;  and  shall  be  with  thee  in  the  wilde^ 
ness,  where  thou  livest  oily  on  bread  and  water.  '  Purple  and  silk'are 
not  the  6nly  colors  seen  in  hell — the  monk's'  cowl  is  also  to  be  found 
there.  'Thou,  hermit^  hast  -something  of  wine.  The  nature  of  the 
flesh,  which  thou  wearest  about  thee,  is  my  sister,  begotten  with  me, 
brought  up  with  me.  As  long  as  the  flesh  is  flesh,  so  long  shall  I  be 
in  thy  flesh.    Dost  thou  subdue  thy  flesh  by  abstinence  ? — thou  be- 

\  Pablishcd  in  Martene  et  Bnrand  The-  0  Berengariani,  Aogi^stiniis,  at  solet,  da- 

sanrns  nonis  ane^dotoram  T.  I.  f.  191.  ripsimns  est,"  and  "  dicit  Yobis  Augtatxaat 

'  Gaitmand  says  in  his  1,  III.  De  ^ncha-  restef." 
listlae  Sacramento,  f.  463 :  "•  Si  eigo  Vobis, 
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comest  proud ;  —  and  lo !  sin  is  there.  Art  thou  overcome  by  the 
flesh,  and  dost  thou  yield  to  lust  ?  —  sin  is  there.  Perhaps  thou  hast 
none  of  the  mere  human  sins,  I  mean  such  as  proceed  from  sense ; 
beware  then  of  devilish  sins.  Pride  is  a  sin  which  belongs  in  common 
to  evil  spirits  aud  to  henmts."  And  he  recommends,  as  tiie  only  sure 
preservative  against  it,  prayer  for  divine  grace,  persevering  prayer, 
which  the  pure  in  heart  will  never  suffer  to  sleep.  "  I  exhort  you  not 
to  rely  on  your  own  strength,  like  the  heretic  Julian,^  in  the  Demet- 
rias ; "  — then  quoting  some  remarks  from  this  letter,  he  proceeds,  "  I 
tiiink  otherwise.  The  Christian  contest  rests  in  this,  that  each,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  frailty,  throws  himself  entirely  on  grace,  and 
finds  tiiat  with  his  own  strength  alone  he  can  do  nothing  but  sin." 

The  high  regard  in  which  Berengarius  was  held  by  his  contempora- 
ries appears  ffom  another  fact.  A  quarrel  arose  between  a  bishop 
and  tiie  chapter  of  his  cathedral.  Berengarius  was  called  in  to  act  as 
mediator.  He  advised  the  parties  to  acknowledge  the  wrong  which 
each  had  done  to  the  other,  and  settmg  passion  aside,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulty by  mutual  concessions.^ 

Perhaps  he  was  first  induced  by  the  work  of  Ratramnus  3  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  matter  of  particular  investigation. 
We  might  infer  this,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  from  the  fact 
that  wherever  the  question  related  to  the  eucharist,  he  always  began 
with  speaking  Of  this  work.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  also,  that  the 
offence  which  he,  as  well  as  others,  took  at  Radbert's  language,  was 
what  first  led  him  to  consult  the  work  of  Ratramnus,  and  that  the 
perusal  of  that  treatise  not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  opposition,  but 
induced  him  to  carry  it  still  further. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1040  and  1050,  he  began  to  speak 
favorably  of  that  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was  presented  in 
the  work  of  Scotus  or  of  Ratramnus,  and  to  represent  the  doctrine  of 
Paschasius  Radbert  as  contrary  to  reason,  to  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  older  church  fathers.  The  report  that  on  this  point  he  com- 
batted  the  common  opinion,  was  spread  by  lus  numerous  scholars 
through  all  parts  of  France  and  of  Germany .<  It  came  to  the  ears  of 
his  «arly  friend  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon  at  Liege.  He  was  said 
to  teach,  that  not  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  were  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  but  a  symbol  of  them.s  Adelmann  inquired  about 
this  of  his  friend,  in.  a  letter  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.     Re- 

'  Pelagius  is  meant;  see  Vol.  IE.  p.  574.  ac sanguine  Domini  allter  cfoam  fides  ca- 

•  Martene  et  Durand,  T.  I.  f.  195.  tholica  teneat,  sentire  videans.  p.  5. 

'  For   unquestionably   everything    said  *  Non  esse  verum  corpus  Christi,  neqne 

ttnid  these    controversies    respecting  the  verum  sanguinem,  sed  figuram  quandam  et 

book  of  Scotus  applies  so  exactly  to  the  work  sirailitudincm.    From  these  words,  it  can 

of  Ratramnus,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  by  ho  means  be  gathered,  as  Staudlin  as- 

the  above  cited  dissertation  of  Lanf,  that  serts  in  his  Essay  on  Berengar,  in  the  Ar- 

we  certainly  have  reason  for  supposing  the  chiv  fiir  alte  und  neue  Kircheng 


two  writings  were  confounded  together.  11. 1.  that  Adelmann  had  heard  his  friend 

*  Adelmann,  then  archdeacon  at  Liege,  accused  of  holding  Docetic  views  of  Christ*» 

wrote    him    titie    report   waa    everywhere  body.    The  point  in  discussion  here,  as  an- 

tpread,  at  non  solum  Latinas,  verum  etiam  pears  from  the  connection,  and  in  the  whole 

Tcutonicas  aures,  inter  quas  tamdiu  pere-  letter,  is  simply  the  relation  of  Christ's 

grinor,  repleverint,  quasi  te  ab  unitatcsanc-  body  to  the  eucharist;  the  object  is  to  show 

tae  matris  ecclesiae  divalseris  et  de  oorpore  thAt  the  true  body  was  not  present,  bat  onlj 

VOL.  in  43 
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ceiving  no  answer  to  this  letter,  which  probably  never  rea^bed 
its  destination,  he  wrote  him,  two  years  later,  a  second  letter, 
earnestly  entreating  and  conjuring  him  to  restrain  that  prurient  cu- 
riosity, which  would  not  be  satisfied  without  expkuning  and  oom- 
prehending  everything.^  Certain  conversations  passed  also  between 
a  bishop  Hugo,  of  Langres,  and  Berengar,  on  this  subject.  In 
these  conferences,  the  latter  must  have  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  spoken  of  a  spiritual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  a  presence  'to  the  eye  of  feith,  to  believers.  To 
the  bishop  of  Langres  also  this  appeared  a  dangerous  error ;  and  he 
traced  it  to  the  same  cause  as  Adelmann  had  done.  For  this  reason 
he  afterwards  wrote,  and  addressed  to  Berenger,  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  treats  him  with  great  respect.*  In  this  work,  he 
maintains  that  bread  and  wine  cannot  be  called  in  the  true  sense  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  while  it  is  assumed  that  the  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  still  remain.  He  finds  something  self-contradictory  in 
the  language  of  tiiose  who  talk  of  a  corpus  intellectuale.3 

Berengarius  hoped  to  find  a  more  favorable  hearing  from  his  friend 
who  was  at  that  time  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  the 
celebrated  Lanfranc,  widely  known  as  a  restorer  of  scientific  culture 
in  those  districts.  He  was  surprised  to  learn  that  a  man  of  his  spirit 
should  so  zealously  defend  Paschasius  Badbert,  and  dtyle  the  opposite 
doctrine  of  John  Scotus  heretical.     Berengar  thought  he  could  not 

Spssibly  have  searched  the  sacred  Scriptures  carefuUy  enough  on  this 
octrine.  And  deficient  as  he  felt  hiiHself  to  be  in  this  respect,*  yet 
he  proposed  that,  before  such  judges  or  hearers  as  Lanfranc  nught 
choose,  they  should  enter  into  a  joint  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Until  this  should  be  done,  he  must  not  take  it  ill  of  him,  if  he  said,  that 
if  John  Scotus,  whose  opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  he  himself  ap- 
proved, must  be  considered  a  heretic,  then  with  the  same  propriety 
might  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  others,  be  considered  heretics.' 
Lanfranc    being    then  absent  at  Rome,  the  letter  did  not   come   first 

a  symbol  of  it.  Berengar,  it  is  true,  aU  tare  by  which  the  encharist  is  distinguished 
ways  insists  that  when  he  speaks  of  Christ's  from  other  sacraments  would  thereby  be 
body  in  the  eucharist,  he  means  nothing  but  destroyed,  and  the  name  of  baptism,  or  of 
the  true  body,  as  he  was  far  from  everytiiing  any  other  sacrament,  might  jmst  as  well  be 
like  Docetism.  But  from  this  it  by  no  applied  to  it.  At  si  panis  et  vini  sacra- 
means  follows  that  his  opponents  had  ever  mcntum  ob  solam  salutis  potentiam  cum 
charged  into,  with  holding  Docetic  opin*  nato  et  passo  unum  atque  idem  est,  simili- 
ions.  tcr  auctori  nihil  rcfcrt,  hoc  sacramentara 

*  He  says  characteristically :  Odit  Domi-  eodem  judicio  baptismum  vel  esse  rel  di- 
nus  nimios  scrutatores,  and  as  proof  he  ad-  cere  vel  quicquid  in  sacramentis  salubriter 
duces  our  Lord's  •  rebuke  of  Nicodemus,  cclebratur.  See  his  Tractatus  de  corpore 
John  3: 10,  qui  baptismi  mysterium  curiosi- '  et  sanguine  Christi,  Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T. 
us  investigans  gravi  repulsus  eulogio.  XVIIL  f.  417. 

•  He  ever  speaks  of  him  as  ar  man  who  *  Quantumlibet  rudis  in  ilia  scriptnra,  he 
on  many  accounts  was  entitled  to  the  ut-  says  of  himself;  from  which  expression  of 
most  respect,  in  quibusdam  reverendis-  modesty,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  in> 
Bime.  for  that  Berengar  did  not  at  that  time  feel 

'  Among  other  objections,  he  states  that  certain  that  he  was  right.    The  contrary 

if  it  should  be  held  the  body  of  Christ  is  said  rather  is  expressed  by  his  language, 

to  be  in  the  eucharist  only  because  the  same  •  The  letter  published  by  D'Adiery,  in 

saving  virtue  proceeds  from  this  sacrament  his.  notes  to  the  Life  of  Lanfranc,  in  tbe 

as  from  the  body  of  Christ,  the  peculiar  na-  edition  of  his  works. 
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9ito  bis  own  hands.  Its  contents  were  known  iti  Rome ;  and  at  a 
Council  held  there  by  pope  Leo  IX.  in  1Q50,  the  matter  was  brought 
forward  for  discnssion.  Lanfranc  avers,  it  is  true,  in  his  relation  of 
Ibese  events,  that  he  was  compelled  to  clear  himself  before  the  coun- 
cflfifom  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  which  was  thus  brought  upon  him.i 
But  it  is  plain  from  the  character  of  the  letter,  as  Berengar,  when  he 
accuses  faiim  of  prevarication,  rightly  asserts,^  that  such  a  letter  could 
not  have  furnished  the  least  occasion,  even  to  the  fiercest  zealot,  for 
throwing  upon  him  a  suspicion  of  that  sort ;  and  we  are  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  Lanfranc,  convicted  in  his  own  conscience  of  not 
having  treated  Berengar,  before  this  council,  as  their  ancient 
friendship  should  have  led  him  to  do,  and  perhaps  of  not  bemg  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  motives,  sought  to  palliate  the  matter  by  this  disin- 
genuous statement.  At  tlus  council,  Berengar  was  condemned  un- 
heard, as  a  heretic.  The  pope  himself,  however,  finding  it  impossible 
perhaps  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  injustice  of  this  procedure,  cited  Be- 
rengar to  appear  before  a  council  to  be  held  the  same  year  under  his 
own  presidency  at  Vercelli.  It  is  on  this  occasion  we  may  observe 
ihat  high  feeling  of  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  ever  been  maintamed 
in  France,  at  least  by  one  party.  The  defenders  of  these  principles 
advised  BcJrengar  not  to  obey  the  citation ;  since,  according  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  laws,  his  cause  ought  first  to  be  tried  in  the  French 
church ;  and  only  ia  case  of  an  appeal  put  in  to  the  pope,  was  there 
any  authority  for  bringmg  it  before  his  tnbunal.3  Still  he  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons.  But  on  .applying  to  king  Henry  11.  of  France, 
who  was  patron  of  the  abbey  of  ot.  Martin,  of  Tours,  for  permission 
to  make  the  journey,  the  kmg,  taking  advantage  of  the  sentence  al- 
ready pronounced  upon  him  at  Rome,  caused  hun  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  and  his  goods  to  be  sequestered.'*  The  ^pe  did  not  attempt, 
however,  to  punish  the  French  king  for  this  contempt  of  his  authority, 
nor  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Berengar.  He  did  not  even  put  off 
the  trial,  till  he  could  hear  the  defendant  himself.  A  single  passage, 
in  which  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  called  a  figure 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  read  from  the  book  of  Ratramnus, 
was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  fury  of  the  zealots  in  the  council,  and  one 
of  them  cried  out  in. language  characteristic  of  his  party :  "  Si  adhuo 
in  figura  sumus,  quando  rem  tenebimus  ?  '*  (If  we  are  yet  in  the  fig- 
ure, when  shall  we  have  the  thing  ?)  The  book  was  committed  to  the 
flames.^  When  two  clergymen,  who  had  appeared  as  tte  defendant's 
advocates,  began  to  speak,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  fury  of  the 
multitude,  and  the  pope  was  obUged  to  have  them  arrested  in  order  to 
save  them. 

*  In  his  tract  de  corpora  et  gaaguine    dum  quae  nullns  extra  provinciam  ad  jndi- 
Dornini,  ed.  Venet.  f.  171.  cium  ire  cogendas  est,  personae  ecclesias- 

*  Berengar,  in  his  tract  de  sacra  coena,    ticae. 

BeroUni,  1834,  p.  36 :  Qua  fronte  hoc  scri-  *  Berengar,  1.  d  p.  42.  According  to  Be- 
bere  potuisti  ?  Nee  sani  ergo  capitis  fuit,  rengar's  testimony,  p.  46,  heresy  only  fur- 
aliquid  contra  te  suspicari  de  scripto  illo.  nished  the  pretext ;  the  king  wanted  to  ex- 
*^Berengar,  1.  c.  p.  41 :  In  quo  tamen  nul-  tort  money  from  him  to  bestow  on  a  worth- 
lam  papae  debebam  obedientiam.  Bissna-  less  favorite, 
serant  secondom  ecclesiastica  jura,  secim-  *  Berangar,  L  c  p.  43. 
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But  beades  the  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angera,  Berengar  had 
maoj  other  friends  among  the  bishops  and  emiBent  clergy  of  France, 
who  effectuallj  used  their  influence  to  procure  his  hberaticm  from  the 
king.^  Yet  the  persecutions  he  had  suffered  could  not  moderate  his 
zeal  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  nor  school  him  to  greats 
prudence.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  defend  publicly  the  truth  stig- 
matized as  a  heresy.  He  offered  to  prove  before  the  king,  or  any 
other  one,  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  at  the  council  of  Vercelli  tiie 
doctrine  of  Scotus  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  the  doctrine  of  Rad- 
bert  wrongly  approved.*  Many  of  his  friends,  who  agreed  with  him  in 
his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  who  were  alto- 
gether disgusted  with  the  fanatical  heat  of  the  zealots,  yet  cUsapproved 
the  bold  and  incautious  manner  with  which,  in  ezposing  the  conduct 
of  the  heads  of  the  church  thus  far  in  this  matter,  he  dared  to  assail 
even  the  pope  himself  ;3  and  they  advised  him  to  be  more  moderate  in 
his  zeal,  to  wait  till  he  was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the  faitii 
that  was  in  him,  and  nqt  unseasonably  obtrude  his  opinions  before  men 
still  incapable  of  entering  into  their  deeper  spiritual  meaning ;  in  other 
words,  not  to  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.^  Berengar  followed  Hm 
advice  in  part.  He  declined  entering  into  private  conversation  on  the 
disputed  doctrine  with  those  in  whom  he  could  discover  no  spiritual 
sympathy  with  himself ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  earnestly  sought  aa 
opportunity  to  set  forth  and  defend  his  doctrine  before  an  assembly  of 
bishops.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  inspired  him  with  a 
strong  hope  that  he  would  succeed  in  clearing  himself  before  such  an 
audience  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  in  obtaining  for  his  doctrine 
a  more  general  recognition.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  trutli 
made  him  overlook  the  invincible  difficulties,  which  he  would  have  ta 

>  Thofl  we  And  a  letter  of  bishop  Frol-  acknowledges  him  to  be  a  witness  for  the 

lentof  Senlis  (Silvanectensis)  to  Berengar,  truth:  and  expresses  the  wish  that  God 

which  expresses  great  regard  for  him,  ac- '  would  cany  on  the  "good  work  begun  in 

knowledges  him  to  be  a  man  of  eminent  him  to  perfection.    Ue  writes :   Quod  in 

piety,  and  begs  an  interest  in  his  prayers,  scriptoris  tois  de  enchaiistia  accept  secon- 

The  same  person  informs  him,  that  he  had  dum  quos  posnisti  auctores  bene  sentis  et 

made  the  king  his  firm  friend :  quod  mul-  catholice  sentis.    But  then  he  adds :   sed 

tum  firmitcr  acquisivi  dbi  gratiam  regis,  quod  de  tanta  persona  (the  pope)  sacrile- 

Berengar  himself  requests  Richard,  an  ec-  gum  dixisti  (that  is,  most  probably,  takin|^ 

clesiastic  who  had  some  influence  with  the  the  last  word  but  one  as  a  masculine,  that 

king,  to  procure  for  him  an  indemnification  he  had  called  Leo  IX.  a  sacrilegum,  as  we 

for  his  losses.    See  this  letter  in  D'Achery  find  that  he  actually  did ;  see  his  work  De 

Spicileg.  T.  III.  f.  400.  sacra  coena,  ed.  Berolinens.  p.  36,  near  the 

'  In  the  letter  above  cited  he  says,  that  end)  non  puto  approbandum,  quia  multa 

even  if  he  did  not  receive  that  indemnifica-  humilitate  tanto  in  ecclesia  culraini  est  de- 

tion  from  the  king,  me  tamen  praesto  ha-  ferendum,  etiamsi  sit  in  ejusmodi  qoippiam 

bet,  in  eo  uno  servire  regiae  majestati,  ut  non  plene  elimatum. 

satisfaciam  secundum  scripturas  illi  et  qui-  *  That  old  friend  wrote  to  him,  in  bis  own 

bns  velit,  injusussime  damnatum  Scotum,  name  and  in  that  of  the  abbot  of  Gones^ 

etc  (see  above,  p.  336) :  Bogamus  etiam,  nt  so- 

'  Martene  and  Durand  have  published  brie  in  Domino  semper  sapins,  neque  pro- 

in  the  first  volume  of  their  Thesaurus  no-  funditatem  scripturarum,  auibus  non  opor- 

vus  anecdotorum  f.  196,  a  remarkable  let-  tet,  margaritas  scilicet  pords  projicias,  prae- 

ter,  with   the    superscription :    Carissimo  ter  quod  de  ca  quae  in  te  est  Christi  fide 

B  . . .  suns  F  . . . ,  which  latter  is  perhaps  omnibus  praesentibus  rationem  reddere  p»- 

Berengar's  old  friend  the  Canonical  (Fri-  ratum  te  exhibeas. 
micerius)  Faidinus  of  Metz.    TUis  person 
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encoruiter  firom  the  prevailmg  spirit  of  his  times.  His  opponents  eiab 
anxiously  waited  for  a  council ;  for  they  were  hoping  on  much  better 
grounds  they  should  be  able  by  this  means  to  put  down  efieotually 
both  Berengar  and  his  erroneous  doctrines.  Nor  were  the  plans  of  the 
zealots  sdmed  against  Berengar  alone,  but  also  against  his  more  emi- 
nent firiends  —  those  who  agreed  with  hun  in  their  general  bent  and  in 
tiieir  opposition  to  tiie  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  who  although 
ihey  by  no  means  went  with  him  on  all  points,  yet  however  moderately 
they  expressed  themselves,  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  him- 
self ;  such  for  example  as  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers.  It  was 
determined  by  king  IJenry  I.  of  France  that  such  a  council  should  be 
held  at  Paris.  Still  many  of  the  most  violent  of  the  zealots  felt  dis- 
trustful of  such  a  council  if  it  should  be  held  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope.  The  character  of  this  whole  class  is  revealed  by  a  letter 
which  Deoduin,  the  then  bishop  of  Liege,  wrote  to  the  kmg.  He 
praises  the  king's  zeal  in  this  business.  But  he  was  afraid  the  false 
teachers  would  be  allowed  to  present  and  defend  their  opinions  before 
the  council,  as  if  the  matter  must  first  be  investigated,  when  the  truth 
was  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  must  be 
regarded  as  decided  heretics.  It  was  his  'opinion  therefore,  that  the 
only  question  now  to  be  proposed  was,  whether  they  would  recant,  or 
refusing  to  do  so  whether  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  they  de- 
served.* If  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  permitted  to  go  home  unpun- 
ished from  the  council,  it  would  be  said,  they  could  not  be  convicted 
of  any  error,  and  thus  the  evil  would  be  made  worse.  But  as  it  was 
Deoduin's  opinioti,  that  the  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  followed  the  Beren- 
garian  heresy,  and  a  bishop  could  not  be  judged  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pope,^  he  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  let  the  matter 
rest,  till  fall  power  could  be  obtained  from  the  pope  to  pass  judgment 
on  Eusebius  Bruno  as  a  bishop.^  The  representations  of  this  fierce 
zealot  could  not  prevent,  however,  -the  meeting  of  such  a  councU ; 
partly  because  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  which  bishop  Deo- 
duin appealed,  was  by  no  means  universally  admitted  in  France,  partiy 
because  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno  was  very  generally  .esteemed  to  be  an 
orthodox  man.     The  council  of  Paris  therefore  was  actually  held.^ 

^  Keqne  tam  est  pro  illis  concilinm  advo-  by  Gieseler,  seem  to  me  insufficient — and 

candnm,  qnam  de  ulorom  snppUcio  exqoi-  in  this  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with 

nndnm.  8t&adlin  Archiv  fur  alte  and  nene  Kirchen- 

'  According  to  the  principles  of  the  new  geschichte,  II.  1. — to  prove  the  falsity  of 
eodesiastical  code,  formed  since  the  Psea-  what  is  said  in  express  terms  by  the  abbot 
do-liidorian  decretals  and  pope  Nicholas  I,  Durandus  of  Troanne,  a  contemporary,  in 
a  code  which  had  a  large  par-ty  in  its  favor  his  tract  De  corpore  et  sang^ne  Christi, 
even  in  France,  though  there  was  fdso  a  Bibl.  patr.  Lagd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  437.  respect- 
par^  opposed  to  it            ,  ing  the  convocation  of  such  a  council ;  thongh 

'  £r0o  majestatem  vestram  omnes  ezora-  his  report  cannot  be  pronounced  free  from 

tam  vellcmas,  ut  interim  illorum  impiam,  the  objection  of  inaccuracy,  especially  in 

aacrilegfam  et  ne&riam  assertfon^m  audire  dates.    Berengar's  tract  against  Lanfranc, 

oontemneretis,  donee  aecepta  Romanae  se-  which  is  now  published  entire,  and  which 

dis  audienda  damnandi  potestatem  habere-  throws  a  dear  light  on  so  many  things  con- 

tis.  BibL  patr.  Lnsd.  T.  jCYIII.  f  532.  nected  with  die  historjr  of  his  controversiesi 

*  The  reasons  alleged  by  Lessing^  in  his  makes  no  mention,  it  is  true,  of  this  coon- 

Berangariiu  Turonensii,  and  assented  to  dH    But  this  silenoe  proves  nothing^  iot- 

48* 
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BerengajT  set  out  to  attend  it,  taking  this  opportnmty  to  yisit  his  friends 
in  Normandy.  But  he  determined  to  avoia  being  drawn  into  any  new 
disputes  concerning  his  doctrine,  now  that  he  was  looking  forward  to 
a  public  justification  of  his  opmions  at  the  council  of  Faris.^  While  on 
his  journey,  however,  he  probably  obtained  such  information  respecting 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  at  the  council,  as  convinced  him  that  he  was 
not  to  expect  there  a  calm  hearing,  or  even  personal  safety.  He 
therefore  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  away.^  The  fears  of  Berengar 
were  certainly  not  groundless.  If  the  account  ^ven  by  Durand,  ab- 
bot of  Troanne,  is  not  an  exaggerated  one,  the  council  of  Paris  not  on- 
ly condemned  Berengar  and  his  adherents  as  heretics,  but  decreed 
that,  unless  they  recanted,  they  should  be  punished  with  death. 

Such  was  the  perilous  situation  of  Berengar,  when  the  papal  legate, 
cardinal  Hildebrand,  came  to  France,  on  other  ecclesiastical  business. 
For  the  transaction  ef  this  business,  a  council  was  held  in  1054  at 
Tours ;  and  there  the  cavise  of  Berengar,  by  which  the  minds  of  men 
were  so  deeply  excited,  must  needs  be  called  up  again.  To  suppress 
such  a  heresy  seemed  to  the  bishops  n  matter  of  greater  importance 
than  all  others.  By  universal  acclamation  Berengar  was  accused  of 
holding  that  only  bread  and  wine,  but  not  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
were  in  the  eucharist*  Hildebrand,  a  man  of  preeminent  vigor  and 
decision,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  history 
of  the  papacy,  did  not  mean  to  have  his  judgment  influenced  by  the 
outcry  of  the  multitude.  He  granted  Berengar  the  calm  hearing, 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him ;  and  Berengar  convinced  the  le- 


nowhere  in  the  tract  does  he  give  a  fall  ac- 
connt  of  the  connection  of  events,  or  take 
notice  of  the  preceding  transactions  and 
eontrovenies  in  France.  Another  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  Durand's  i-eport 
Lessing  finds  in  the  circumstance  that  ac- 
cording to  it,  an  intercepted  letter  of  Be- 
rengar to  his  old  friend,  the  Primicerius 
Paulinus  of  Metz,  was  presented  before  .the 
oonncil  in  proof  of  his  heresy,  by  the  bishop 
of  Orleans ;  while  acco/ding  to  Berengar's 
own  statement  (de*  sacra  cocna,  pag.  51), 
the  bishop  of  Orleans  was  aftcrwnMs  un- 
able to  produce  at  the  council  of  Tours  any 
evidence  whatever  against  Berengar,  but 
only  appealed  to  the  voice  of  common  ru- 
mor. Now  whether  the  statement  of  Du- 
rand or  that  of  Berengar  be  incorrect,  or 
whether  the  bishop  of  Orleans  contradicted- 
himself,  still  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  made 
out  from  a  single  misstatement  of  this  kind 
in  a  relation  or  facts  by  a  man  who  was  un- 
questionably passionate  and  prone  to  ex- 
aggeration, that  the  whole  story  of  this 
council  at  Paris  was  a  fiction. 

*  To  this  ioumey  I  refer  Berengai's 
words  in  his  letter  to  the  monk  Ascelin  in 
Kormandy  (in  the  edition  of  Lanfranc's 
works,  ed.  D*Achery  not  in  vitam  Lan- 
frand,  f.  19.  ed.  Venet):  Per  tos  igitur 
tniiBiens  disposnenun  omxdno  nOiil  agefe 
euQ  qviboflcmiqiie  de  eaduHcittiat  pnii«- 


qnam  satisfaoerem  in  eo  episcopis,  ad  qnoa 
contendebam,  secundum  evangelicam  et 
apostolicam  scripturam.  As  Berengar,  af- 
ter the  coundl  of  Vercelli  and  after  his  lib- 
eration (compare  the  words  above  cited 
from  his  letter  to  Richard)  immediately 
jproposed  that  his  doctrine  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  an  examination,  it  is  most 
suitable  to  refer  the  above  words  in  his  let- 
ter to  Asceliil  to  a  council  which  was  to  be 
held  about  this  time.  Besides,  if  he  ww 
speaking  here  of  the  council  of  Vercelii,  be 
would  Im^e  mentioned  the  pope  witb  the 
bishops ;  and  the  circuitous  route  through 
Normandy  agrees  better,  to  say  the  least, 
with  a  joumev  from  Angers  or  Tours  to 
Paris,  than  with  one  firom  the  same  places 
to  Italy. 

*  To  this  I  refer  the  words  of  Berengar 
in  the  above  cited  letter  to  Ascelin:  Et 
nunc  quod  apnd  episcopos  agere  i 
(which  thetefore  he  was  unable  to 
plish,  quia  non  tutum  erat)  vellem,  at  wuHi 
ttOum  fier^  saltern  apud  vos  aeere  in  an- 
dientia  quorumcunque.  With  mis  agrees 
what  Durand  reports,  that  Berengar,  ter- 
rore  perculsus,  did  xiot  appear  bcrote  die 
council,  —  which  he  explains  of  cooise 
fh>m  his  own  point  of  view,  as  meaning 
that  he  was  prevented  by  his  4 
ofgnilt 
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gate,  that  his  doctrine  had  been  miflrepresente'd.  He  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Hildebrand,^  that  he  recognized  the  bread  and  wine^at 
ter  consecration  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  legate  now 
agreed  with  him,  that  the  outcry  in  France  should  first  be  appeased, 
and  tibat  Berengar  should  then  accompany  him  to  Borne,  in  oi^er  that 
by  the  authority  of  pope  Leo  IX.  the  matter  might  be  set  forever  at 
res^.^  He  stood  forth  as  me<Uator  betwixt  Berengar  and  the  council. 
The  first  step  was  to  appoint  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  archbishop  of  Tours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  preliminary 
hearing.  Berengar  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  precisely  in  the  same  manner  to  them  as  he  had  done  before  to 
Hildebrand.  The  other  bishops  signified  that  they  also  Were  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  The  points  of  difference,  probably  through  Hit 
debrand's  influence,  were  not  brought  into  discussion ;  and  it  was  only 
required,  that  Berengar  should  make  the  same  confesdon  before  the 
assembled  council.  This  was  done.  At  this  pomt  some  of  the  bishops 
began  to  manifest  a  suspicion  about  the  sincerity  of  his  confession,  and 
proposed  that  he  diould  be  required  to  st^te  on  oath,  that  he  believed 
mm  the  heart,  what  he  had  expressed  with  his  mouth.  Bishop  Euse- 
bios  of  Bruno,  and  another  of  his  fiiends  urged  him  to  yield.to  the  cry 
of  the  multitude,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace.3  He  followed  their 
advice,  as  he  believed  he  could  swear  to  such  a  confession  without  de- 
nying a  single  conviction  of  his  heart,  for  he  held  that  the  point  in  dis- 
pute between  him  and  his  opponents,  was  not  whether  bread  and  wine 
wete  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  in  what  sense  they  were  so  ; 
and  as  he  believed  that  ihis  confession  could  with  more  propriety  be 
expressed  from  his  own  point  of  view,  than  from  that  of  his  opponents, 
a  point  on  which  we  may  speak  further  when  we  come  to  examine  his 
opmiens.  But  his  opponents  represented  the  matter  differently.  Coib 
sideling  it  solely  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  unable  to  conceive 
how  the  bread  and  wine  could  be  said  to  become  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  except  in  the  sense  of  the  .doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they 

^  With  regard  to  l£ldebraiid*8  own  views  waj  in  which  that  conversion  takes  pUu)9 
of  the  euchorist,  which  perhaps  may  be  mqn  shonld  not  seek  to  inquire.  This  co- 
gathered  from  his  conduct  in  this  contro-  incides  with  the  view,  which  evidently  lies 
versy,  and  from  the  declarations  of  Ense-  at  the  basis  of  the  cardinal's  proceedings. 
bins  Bnino  hereafter  \a  bo  noticed,  we  Bnt  whether  the  author  was  this  Hilde- 
shoold  be  still  more  clearly  infor^^d,  if  the  brand,  must  ever  remain  a  very  doubtful 
passages  cited  under  the  name  of  a  "magis-  question,  since  it  is  not  probable,  that  if  a 
ter  Hudebrand,"  from  a  commentary  on  the  man  whose  life  constitutes  an  epoch  in  his- 
flospel  of  Matthew,  published  by  Peter  tory  wvote  a  commentary  on  the  gospel  pf 
KSSoL.  in  his  preface  to  the  Determinatio  Mat^ew,  it  should  have  been  so  entirely 
of  John  Fansiensis  or  Pnngens  asinum  foreofien. 

on  the  encharist  might  with  certainty  be  '^Cujus  auctoritas  superbomm  invidiam 

ascribed  to  cardinal  Hildebrand.    In  this  alqne  ineptorum  tumultum  compesoeret^ 

fragment,  after  an  investigation  of  the  dif-  thns  Berengar  himself  relates,  correctiuff 

ferent  ways  in  which  the  conversio  of  the  the  certainly  inaccurate  representation  of 

bread  into  the  body  of  Christ  may  be  con-  this  event  by  Lanfranc,  in  his  second  tract 

ceived,  die  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  aeainst  him  already  referred  to,  p.  50  et  seq. 

nothing  can  be  decided  with  certainty  on  ea.  Berolinens.     His  report  bears,  on  its 


this  pomt,  that  the  conversio  therefore  is  the  fiuse  the  stamp  of  truth.                  * 

only  essential  part  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  '  Ne  tnmultum  compescere  popabrann 

that  bread  and  wine  become  body  and  ~^                    ™ 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  with  regtrd  to  the 
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represented  it  as  if  he  had  been  induced  by  fear  to  recant  his  opinions 
before  this  council  and  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  they 
called  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  as  if  he  was  then  restored 
to  the  coipmunion  of  the  church  by  cardinal  Hildebrand.^  Conse- 
quently when  Berengar  afterwards  proceeded  to  set  forth  and  defend 
his  doctrine  as  he  h^  done  before,  he  was  accused  by  them  of  having 
denied  his  confession,  perjured  himself  and  relapsed  mto  his  old  error. 
Quiet,  therefore,  could  thus  be  restored  to  the  French  church  only  fiw 
a  short  time.  Hildebrand,  it  is  true,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  em- 
ploy a  more  certain  and  powerful  means  of  securing  this  object  by  tak- 
ing Berengar  with  him  to  Rome ;  but  this  purpose  was  frustrated  by 
tiie  death  of  Leo  IX. 

Berengar  at  length  determined  to  resort  to  this  means  himself,  and 
in  1059,  during  the  papacy  of  Nicholas  II,  he  repaired  to  Bome.  He 
doubtless  hoped  that  he  should  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of  Bilde- 
brand ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  party  of  blind  zealots 
and  brawlers  was  too  mighty  for  him  in  Rome ;  tiie  very  phrase  '^  spir- 
itual participation  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  excited  them  to  the  utmost 
fury .3  He  complained  to  the  pope,  that  he  should  be  left  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  these  wild  beasts.  After  having  voluntarily  undertaken 
so  long  and  painful  a  journey,  he  begged  Hie  privilege  of  a  patient 
hearing.  The  pope  said,  he  had  better  leave  the  whole  matter  to  car- 
dinal Hildebrand.  But  ^e  truth  was  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  whercf 
Hildebrand  perceived  the  dominant  spirit  to  be  altogether  against  him^ 
and  where  many  even  of  those  who  were  otherwise  bound  to  him  by  the 
same  interests,  must  be  hb  opponents — that  prelate  either  found  himr 
self  unable  witii  'all  his  vigor  and  firmness  to  push  the  matter  through 
with  the  same  ease  as  -he  would  wh<|n  combatting  for  the  papisiico- 
theocratical  system,  or  else  was  unwilling  to  venture  so  much  here 
when  he  had  other  interests  to  attend  to  of  so  much  more  consequence 
to  himself. 

Berengar  was  obliged  therefore,  in  the  year  1059,  to  appear  before 
an  assembly  of  113  bishcqxs.  If  we  may  believe  his  own  report,  there 
were  even  m  tins  assembly  many  likennnded  with  himself,  but  who  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  yield  to  tike  superior  numbers  of  the  brawlers, 
and  dared  not  to  speak.3  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  his 
word,  for  the  thing  is  not  improbable.^  After  what  had  already  oc- 
curred, he  had  to  expect  the  worst.    A  confession  of  faith  drawn  up 

^  So  Lanfranc,  Goitmimd,  Durand.  on  whom  lie  reckoned,  though  he  explains 

*  Berengar  says  concerning  him  in  his  this  in  his  own  way ;  namely,  that  they  had 
second  book  against  Lanffanc,  p.  72 :  Qui  become  his  friends'for  other  and  extraneous 
nee  audire  poterant  spiritualem  dq  cprpore  reasons.  His  words  are:  Cam  sub  Nicolao 
refectionem  et  .-ad  vocem  spiritualitatis  an-  yenisses  Bomam  fretus  lis,  ^ui  plus  impen- 
les  potins  obturabant  sis  a  te  beneficiis,  gtiam  ratione  a  te  audita 

'  Fag.  65 :  Qui  non  consensenmt  concil-  opem  tibi  promiserant    Lanfranc  de  cor- 

io  illi  et  actibus  ejus,  qui  veritatis  non  ig-  pore  et  sanguine  Domini,  c.  n.    Both  may 

naii  et  ipsi  disdpuli  Jesu  revera  soU  syno-  nave  been  true,  that  there  were  those  who 

dus  eraat  dicendi,  tantnm  propter  metum  when  students  had  enjoyed  his  assistattoa 

Judaeomm  occnltL  (see  above,  p.  502)  and  thoae  also  who 

*  Even  Lanfranc  giyes  it  to  be  nnder-  when  students  had  followed  his  spiritud 
flood,  that  Berengar  Dad  friends  at  Borne,  bent  and  doctrines. 
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l^  one  of  the  most  narrow-imnded  and  boisterous  zealots,  cardinal 
Humbert,  was  laid  before  him.  This  was  purposely  so  worded  as  to 
cat  off  all  possibility  of  resorting  to  a  spiritual  interpretation.  The  im- 
port of  it  was  substantially  as  follows :  that  the  bread  and  wine  after 
consecration  are  not  merely  a  sacrament,  but  the  true  body  and  the 
true  blood  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  body  is  touched,  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priests,  and  comminuted  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful  not 
merely  in  a  sacramental  manner,  but  in  truth."i  As  Berengar  con* 
fesses,  Ihe  fear  of  death  unmanned  him ;  he  faltered,  and  taking  the 
confession  of  faith  in  his  hands,  prostrated  himself  with  it  on  the  ground, 
thereby  signifying  his  submisdon  and  repentance.  He  committed  his 
writings  to  the  fiaines  with  his  own  hands.*  They  now  eagerly  went  to 
work,  as  Lanfrano  himself  says,  and  scattered  abroad  this  confession  in 
C^rmany,  France,  Italy  and  in  all  the  districts,  where  the  report  <^ 
Berengar's  heresy  had  spread,  in  evidence  of  his  recantation. 

Berengar,  however,  had  only  yielded  to  the  fear  of  death  fer  that 
mcnnent.  Returned  to  France,  he  once  more  taught  his  doctrine  with 
the  same  boldness  as  before.  In  his  correspondence  with  Lanfrano, 
who  accused  him  of  denying  his  convictions,  and  of  downright  perjury, 
and  particularly  in  his  second  controverual  tract  against  Lan&anc,  he 
summed  up  the  arguments  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  exposing  at  the  same  time  the  injustice  and  violence  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  at  Rome,  not  even  sparing  the  character  of 
the  pope.  ^'  In  him— said  he  of  Leo  IX.  —  I  found  by  no  means  a 
aunt,  by  no  means  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  not  even  an  upright 
man.  To  be  declared  a  heretic  by  him  I  account  as  nothing ;  for  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  fool  both  in  this  and  in  other  matters."  ^  So 
in  his  other  writings,  he  styled  Leo,  not  the  pontifez,  but  the  pompifez, 
the  pompatick,  and  tiie  Roman  church  a  council  of  vanity  and  a  church 
of  malignants,-— not  an  apostolic  see,  but  a  seat  of  Satan.^  He 
dared  to  speak  of  the  frivolity,  the  ignorance,  and  the  unbefitting  man- 


>  See  opp.  Lanihuic,  f.  170.  dadter  ad  te  perrenit,  non  sabscripsi,  i 

'  Lanfranc  represents  the  matter  thus,  nt  de  consensu  pronunciarem  meo^  nnllns 

When  Berengar  came  to  Rome,  he  no  exegit,  tantam  timore  praesentis  jam  mor- 

loneer  dared  defend  the  doctrines  he  had  tis  scriptum  illod,  absque  uUa  conscientia 

held,  and  of  his  own  accord  requested  th^  mea  jam  factum,  manibus  accepL     And 

pope  and  council  to  prescribe  for  him  the  p.  61 :  Confiteor  et  ego  iniqnitatem  meam 

nlth  which  he  should  confess.    He  then  Domino,  nt  remittat  impietatcm  peccati 

pttbliclj  recited  the  confession   of  faith  mei,  qnod  prophetica,  evangelica  et  ap08- 

drawn  up  by  Humbert,  swore  to  it  and  sub-  toUca  scripta  in  ignes  conjicere  minime  sa- 

scribed  it    As  wc  have  already  seen  evi*  tis  exhormi.    Comp.  p.  73. 

dence  that  Lanfranc  sometimes  distorted  *  Cum  desiperet  etiam  drc*  alia.    See 

facts  to  suit  his  oMm  particnUr  interest  I*  as  the  second  tract  against  Lanfranc,  p.  34. 

Berengar  does  not  contradict  him  in  even^-  *  ^  states  a  contemporary,  the  anony- 

ihing,  nor  attempt  in  any  way  to  explain  mons  author  edited  by  Chifflet,  in  BibL 

tway  his  denial  of  the  truth  which  he  had  patr.  Lngd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  835 :  Ultra  om- 

before  taught,  where  he  was  under  the  ne-  nes  haereticos  Romanos  pontifices  et  sanc- 

oessity^f  doing  it,  if  he  had  been  disposed  tarn  Romanam  ecclesiam  verbis  et  scriptiB 

to  vindicate  or  excuse  himself  at  the  ex-  blasphemare  praesumsit   Nempe  Sanctum 

pense  of  truth ;  and  as  he  does,  however,  Leonem  p^am,  non  ppntificem,  sed  pom- 

on  this  mint  so  openly  and  confidently  con-  pificem,  et  pnlpifieem  appellavit,  sanctam 

tradict  nim,  wc  have  certainly  every  reason  Romanam  ecclesiam,  vanitatis  concilium  et 

to  trust  his  report  in  this  case  ratner  than  ecclesiam  malignantium,  Romanam  sedem 

that  of  Lanfranc.    He  says,  correcting  thfl  non  i^>o8tolicam  sed  sedem  satana*  dictSa 

Utter's  statement,  p.  26 :  iiann,  quod  men-  et  scnptis  non  timnit  i4>pellare. 
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ners  of  Nichohcs  n,i  whom  he  described  as  fhe  tail  of  Ijing  prophets. 
In  citing  the  decrees  of  the  older  North-African  councils,  respecting 
the  invaliditj  of  the  baptism  performed  bj  heretics,  to  prove  that  the 
majority  ill  a  council  does  not  by  any  means  always  determine  what 
the  truth  is,  he  compares  with  bitter  regret  the  pi^sent  with  the  earlier 
condition  of  the  church.  We  see  that  he  was  a  man  who  longed  for  a 
reformation  of  the  church ;  but  doubtless  a  reformation  of  another 
sort,  than  the  one  then  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  Hildebrand. 
"That  time  —  said  he -^ when  religion . flourished  in  the  first  bloom 
of  her  youth,  was  a  time  when  men  distinguished  for  science  and  dig- 
nity of  life,  were  made  bishops  in  conformity  with  the  eccle^astical 
laws ;  when  that  which  constitutes  the  greatest,  nay  the  sole  ornament 
of  the  Christian  religion,  love,  had  not  yet  grown  cold  by  the  domina- 
tion of  wickedness ;  but  when  rather  by  the  glowing  fire  of  love,  all 
impurity  of  heart  was  consumed,  all  darkness  of  tibie  understanding 
dispeUed  by  the  purity  ef  its  light !  —  But  in  the  times  in  which  God 
has  made  it  our  lot  to  live,  we  see  the  annihilation  of  all  religion — we 
see  the  sun  turned  into  darkness,  the  moon  into  blood.  We  see  how 
all  confess  God  with  words,  but  deny  him  by  their  works — how  tiiey 
say  Lord,  Lord  ;  but  do  not  the  things  he  has  commanded  them."  > 

Lanfranc  had  said  that  Berengar  at  Rome  was  induced  to  alter  his 
opinion.  To  this  the  latter  replies :  "  Very  true,  human  wickedness 
could  by  outward  force  extort  from  human  weakness  a  different  con' 
fession;  but  a  change  of  conviction  is  what  God's  almighty  agencj 
alone  can  effect."  3  Lanfranc  had  reproached  him  with  an  impious  act 
of  perjury.  Berengar,  who,  as  we  have  already  observed,  denied  thafc 
he  had  ever  taken  such  an  oath,  replied :  "  Even  if  I  had  taken  it, 
yet,  under  the  compunctions  of  repentance,  I  should  not  have  consid- 
ered myself  bound  by  it.  To  take  an  oath,  which  never  ought  to 
have  been  taken,  is  to  estrai\ge  one's  self  from  God  ;  but  to  retract 
that  which  one  has  wrongfully  sworn  to,  is  to  return  back  'to  God. 
Peter  once  swore  that  he  Imew  not  Christ.  Had  he  persevered  in  that 
wicked  oath,  he  must  have  ceased  to  be  an  aposfle."  *  "  By  what 
just  title  —  says  he  to  Lanfranc  —  wouldst  thou  be  a  priest  and  a 
monk,  if  thou  must  always  thus  refuse  the  least  pity  to  human  weak- 
ness ?  *  Thou,  priest,  coldly  passest  by  him  whom  robbers  have  left 
half-dead  ;  but  God  has  already  provided  for  me,  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  left  alone."  He  compares  himself  to  Aaron  and  to  Peter,  who 
were  liable  to  the  same  rebuke.^  He  implores  of  all  his  readers  their 
considerate  compassion,^  not  because  he  had  been  a  false  teacher,  bat 
because  he  had  been  moved  by  the  fear  of  death  to  cease  defending  the 
truth)  because,  at  the  command  of  the  multitude,  he  had  burned  writ- 
ings which  contamed  nothing  but  gospel  doctrine.     He  constantly 

'  Nimia  levitate  Nioolans  ille,  de  cnjoa  '  L,  c.  p.  59. 

ineraditione  et  moram  indignitate  facile  ^  L.  c  p.  28. 

mihi  erat  non  insufficienter  scribere,  ut  sine  *  L.  c  p.  61. 

injaria  de  illo  proponi  pomerit,  propheta  '  L.  c.  p.  63. 

prophetans  tnendacium  ipse  est  oaada.    In  '  Miserioordiae  viM^ra  mihi 

ks  second  tract  against  Lai^ranc,  p.  71.  tor  obsecro.  p.  68. 

*LbCp.  58.  f 
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maintains,  in  oppofiition  to  Lanfranc,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority,  by 
which  error  has  so  often  been  stamped  as  truth,  cannot  decide  as  to 
what  is  truth.  He  sets  the  small  minority  of  wise  luid  discerning  per- 
sons, possessed  of  the  consciousness  of  truth^  over  against  the  multi- 
tudo  ineptorum;-^the  church — he  said  —  stands  not  in  the  latter, 
but  in  the  former.  The  consciousness  of  truth  often  retired  into  a 
few  ;  seven  thousand  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  He  reminded 
him  of  the  example  of  the  few  who  remained  with  our  Lord  when  all 
forsook  him ;  of  the  few  bishops  who  alone  resisted  Arianism  when  it 
overspread  the  entire  chtirch,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  bishop  Libe- 
rius,  which  few  alone  deserved  the  name  of  the  church,  the  name  of 
members  of  Christ.^  As  evidence  from  his  own  times,  he  pomts  to 
the  multitude,  who  had  framed  to  themselves  crude,  anthropomorphic 
notions  of  God,  compared  with  the  few,  who  had  a  more  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  image  of  God  in  man.  '^  Should  the  majority y 
then,  decide  in  this  case ;  should  the  church  stand  in  the  majority  ?  "  ^ 
Thus  we  see  how  in  this  respect  also  Berengar  inclined  to  the  protest- 
ant  conception  of  the  church,  as  a  community  developing  itself  from 
yntkixiy  proceeding  forth  from  a  spiritual  and  common  appropriation 
of  divine  truth. 

Accordmgly,  he  now  styles  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  an 
ineptioy  vecordia  vvlgi.  At  the  same  time,  however,  hd  asserted  that 
he  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  his  convictions  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  there  were  many,  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  who  abhorred  the 
error  of  Lanfranc  and  Paschasius  Radbert ;  3  and  even  the  declara- 
tions of  his  opponents  show  that  Berengar  was  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  number  of  those  who  thought  like  himself  was  by  no  means 
smaU  ;  and  perhaps  many  of  those  who  in  their  own  way  hsA  come  to 
entertain  similar  views,  were  also  embraced  under  the  common  hereti- 
cal name  of  Berengarians.^ 

He  went  on  with  his  work,  disseminating  his  doctrine  not  only  by 
what  he  wrote,  but  also  by  means  of  his  scholars,  through  France  ;^ 
and,  as  a  teacher,  he  ever  continued  to  exert  a  wide  influence  both  in 
France  and  in  other  countries.®  It  turned  out,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  Hildebrand,  that  no  further  steps  were  taken 

*  Idonei  cum  paucis  vocari  ecclesia,  voca-  •  We  have  evidence  of  this,  also,  in  a 
ri  membra  Christi.  letter  of  the    Scholasticus  Gozaehin,  of 

*  Nee  scnticndom  est  cnm  eis,  quanqnam  Mayence,  written  in  the  year  1060,  to  his 
infinitissimos  ad  eonim  comparationem,  qui  former  scholar,  the  Scholasticus  Walchcr, 
circa  hoc  recte  sentiunt,  ncgare  nemo  pos-  of  Liege,  published  by  Mabillon,  in  the 
Bit.    Vid  p.  54,  116.  4th  Vol.  of  his  Analecta.    The  old  pio^ 

'  Conscientiam  tnam  latere  non  potest,  and  faithful  teaciier  could  not  look  with 

quam  plurimos  vel  infinitos  esse  cujuscun-  complacency    upon    the    newly-awakened 

Que  ordinis  et  dignitatis,  qui  tuam  de  sacri-  spirit  of  inquiry.    He  complains  :  Quidcm 

ncioecclesiaeexecrenturerrorcmatquePas-  pseudomagistn  hac  iliac  per  villas  pagos- 

chasii.  p.  54.  (^ue  urbLsque  drcumcursant,  novas  Fsalte- 

^  Via.  Durand.   Troanens.   Bibl.  patr.  ni,  Pauli,  Apocalypsis  lecdones  tradunt; 

Lngd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  437.  and  then  says :  vide  <}nam  sanae  doctrinae 

*  The  before  cited  anonvmoos  author  theologi  de  Tnronensi  emergant  academic 
says :  Haeresin  suam  clanculo  per  discipu-  cui  praesidet  ille  apostolus  satanae  Beren- 
los  suos  usquequaqne  non  cessavit  diase-  sarius.  He  calls  tnis  academy  the  Baby* 
minare.  k>n  nostri  temporis.    Vid.  L  c.  p.  dSS. 
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against  hun  in  Borne.  Pope  Alexander  11.  amply  exhorted  him,  in  a 
friendly  way,  to  forsaJce  his  sect,  and  give  no  ftuiher  offence  to  &e 
ohurch  ;  to  which  Berengar  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not 
deny  his  real  convictions.^  No  doubt  it  may  have  been  the  case,  also, 
that  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  France,  there  were  some  who,  following 
the  principles  of  cardinal  Hildebrand,  and  of  bishop  Eusebius  Bruno 
of  Angers,  sought,  as  had  been  done  at  Tours,  by  uniting  the-  two 
parties  on  what  both  considered  as  essentials,  and  throwing  aside 
those  points  which  were  matters  of  contention,  to  repress  the  contro- 
versy. The  very  words  of  Christ,  to  which  men  should  cling  with 
steadfast  faith,  without  prying  too  curiously  into  their  meamng,  should, 
in  the  Tiew  of  the  persons  just  described,  be  this  all-uniting  sym- 
bol.^ The  bishop  of  Angers  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  on  this 
point.  Berengar  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  with  another  canonical 
priest  of  Tours,  named  Gottfiid,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.'  This  antagonist  he  proposed  to  refute,  by  cer- 
tain citations  from  a  well-known  work,  which  passed  under  the  name 
of  Ambrose,  De  sacramentis.  He  brought  the  matter  before  bishop 
Eusebius  Bruno,  requestmg  that  the  debate  might  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  would  act  as  arbitrator.  The  bishop,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  a  stop  put  to  this  whole  controversy,  was  not  pleased 
with  the  proposal ;  and  took  the  opportunity  to  state  at  lengtii,  in  a 
letter  to  Berengar,^  his  own  views  respecting  the  whole  matter.  He 
expressed  his  regret  that  such  a  controversy  had  arisen  at  all,  and 
that  it  had  reached  even  to  Angers.^  Instead  of  entering  mto  pas- 
sionate disputes,  it  were  &r  better,  he  said,  to  abide  by  the  very 
fountain  of  tnitti  itself.  According  to  that,  men  ought  to  believe  and 
confess,  that  by  the  power  and  agency  of  the  Word  by  which  all 
things  were  created,  aAer  the  consecration  by  the  priest  the  bread 
became  the  true  body,  and  the  wine  the  true  blood  of  Christ.  The 
question  how  this  was  done,  he  repelled ;  referring  it  to  (rod's  almighty 
power,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  miracles  of  sacred  history.  If  it 
should  now  be  asked,  what  the  ancient  church  fathers  taught  on  this 
subject,  the  inquirer,  supposing  him  qualified  for  such  investigations, 
should  be  referred  to  their  writings,  that  after  careful  examination 

'  This  is  stated  by  ChifSet's  Anonymiu  mentionem  fedstis,  satisfoctum  est,  et  redi- 

Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  f.  385.    There  viya  pestis,  quae  nescio  quoram  improbi- 

was  hardly  any  occasion  for  inventing  a  tate  exaeitata  capat  extnlcrat^  domini  Bi> 

Btory  of  that  sort  eonticensis  archiepiscopi  et  eruditomm,  qui 

'  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Eusebius  adfVierunt,  auctontatc  calcata  est 

Bruno,  in  his  letter  presently  to  be  cited,  '  As  Berengar  styled  it,  the  incptia  atqne 

ihat  .this  was  a  plan  actually  pursued  by  insania  Jjanfranci. 

many.    Besides  cardinal  HUdebrand,  the  *  In  the  work  of  Franciscus  de  Roye  de 

apid  legate  Gerald,  and  the  archbishop  of  Tita,  haeresi  et  poenitenda  BerengariL  An- 


an^on,  had  acted  according  to  it    Hoc  degavi  1657.  p.  48. 
consilio  —  says  Eusebius  Bruno  —  queri-       *  Veritatis  asserendae  an  famae  qnaerea- 

monia,  quae  in  praesentia  Geraldi  tunc  dae  gratia  nescio,  Deus  scit,  haec  orta  mo- 

kgati  apud  Turonum  emersit,  sedata  est  taqne  quaestio,  postquam  Bomani  orfais 

Hoc  consilio  eodem  tumultus,  qui  in  audi-  maximam  paene   partem   pera^vit,  ad 

entia  domini  Eldebranni  (Hildebrandi)  in  ultimum  nos  cum  infami  ionginqaomm 

eadem  civitate  efferbuit  sopitus  eat,  hac  re-  et  vicinonim  redargntione  acerrime  pvl- 

lidica  confessione  exactioni  prinnpis  hnjua  savit 
nostri,  in  capellnla,  cujus  in  vestra  epistola 
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and  a  right  imderstaBding,  he  might  be  prepared  to  adopt  thankfullj^, 
and  irithout  interrupting  brotherly  concord,  what  jnight  seem  to  him 
most  fiilly  to  accord,  in  those  writings,  with  the  gospel  truth.  He 
was  far  — he  said  —  from  despising  the  writings  of  the  fathers;  but 
he  did  not  ascribe  to  them  the  same*authoritj  do  to  the  gospeL  .  For 
thej  themselves  would  not  have  assented  to  this;  and  he  did  not 
tiiink  it  well  to  appeal  to  their  sayings,  to  decide  so  important  a  ques- 
tion ;i  because  by  improper  citations  from  th^  fathers,  which  might 
chance  to  be  corrupted,  or  not  correctly  understood,  or  not  jfully 
explored,  occasioh  of  stumbling  might  be  given  to  the  church.^ 
Enough  would  be  found  to  satisfy  their  reli^ous  needs,  and  to  settle 
and  confirm  their  faith,  if  men  would  but  hold  fisust  to  those  simple 
words  of  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peace  would  be  preserved  in 
the  church.  He  concluded  by  declaring,  that  henceforward -he  would 
have  nothing*  at  all  to  do  with  any  dispute  on  this  matter ;  either  as  a 
partisan,  a  hearer,  or  a  judge ;  that  he  would  never  iittend  any 
synod  which  might  be  held  on  this  subject ;  for  the  case  had  already 
been  thrice  disposed  of  by  a  tribimal  in  that  provmce,  and  for  .the 
fourth-time  by  a  definitive  sentence  of.  the  apostolical  see. 

Fron  this  letter,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
real  vfcws  of  Eusebius  Bruno.  One  thing  is  indeed  plain,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  see  the  dok;trine  of  tratisubstantiation  fixed  as  a  settled 
article  of  faith  ;  in  fact,  had  he  not  manifested  this  by  his  words  and 
acts,  he  would  not  have  come  into  the  reputation  of  making  common 
.cause  vdth  Berengar.  Buf.it  is  quite  possible  that  he  agreed  with 
Serengar  more  fully  ihan  he  cared  to  confess  in  this  letter.  Perhaps 
he  was  more  reserved  about  expressing  with  exactness  his  own  views 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  a  regard  to  existing  circumstanced ;  for 
he  perceived  that  the  dominant  spirit  was  too  strongly  inclined  to  tiie 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  to  leave  any  room  for  hoping  that  any 
good  could  be  effected  by  publicly  opposing  it.  He  was  convincea, 
that  such  open  opposition  would  only  serve  to  procure  for  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  a  more  speedy  and  certain  victory.  Perhaps  for 
tins  reason  he  deemed  it  best,  to  fall  bacjk,  for  the  present,  on  the 
words  of  the  institution,  as  a  check  against  any  further  determina- 
tions. But  assuredly  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the* 
bishop  did  not  express,*  in  this  letter,  the  entire  conviction. of  his 
heart.  At  least,  in  what  be  said  about  the  auiihority  of  ike  older 
church  teachers  in  settling  contested  questions  of  doctnne,  he  did  not 
shun  the  open  expression  of  his  sentiments^  notwithstanding  that  his 
language  might  give  offence  to  many  of  the  more  bigoted  clergy.  In 
all  probabihty,  his  general  conviction  was,  that  nothing  more  could  be 
certainly  determined  in  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper,  than  that 

^  Porro  noA  non  patrnm  scripta  ,contem-  *  Ne  si  patram  sensa  aut  aliqno  eTenta 
nentes,  sed  nee  ilia  qua  evangeiidm  legen-  depravata  aat  a  nobia  pon  bene  intellocta 
tes,  —  tieqae  enim  ipsi  viventes  et  scriben-  aut  non  plcne  iinqubita  inconrenienter  pro- 
tea  hoc  volaerunt  et  in  sals  opnscnlis  ne  id  toierimus,  scandalam  tllnd,  qtiod  tontopere 
fieret  volaerunt^ — eorum  sententiis  salva  fogimoS)  incorramas. 
quae  eis  debetur,  reverentia  in  tantae  rei 
aisceptatione  absUnemna. 
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the  true  body  of  Christ  was  there  present,  and  that  in  this  befief 
there  .was  enough  to  satisfy  the  religious  need.  In  seeking  to  define 
precisely  the  how^  and  to  obtain  currency  for  subjective  views,  which 
still  could  not  be  certainly  demonstrated,  the  Christian  fellowship, 
grounded  on  an  agreement  in  essentials,  ought  not  to  be  distorbeo. 
And  when  Eusebius  Bruno  expresses  himself  thus  universally  respect- 
ing the  right  use  of  the  older  chWch  fathers,  we  may  conclude  that 
he  was  desir^nis  of  preserving  the  gospel  simplicity,  the  sober  prao- 
tioal  bent  in  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  the  scholasticism  which  was  now  bursting  from  the  bud. 

But  Berengar's  zeal  was  not  to  be  restrained  within  the  UmitB 
which  the  discreet  prudence  of  lus  bishop  would  prescribe ;  and  he 
must  therefore  himself  contribute,  by  this  strong  reaction  against  the 
stiU  mightier  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  his  times,  to  hasten  its  triumph. 
In  the  meantime  his  firiend,  cardinal  Hildebrand,  had  become  pope*. 
Perhaps  he  attempted,  in  the  first  place,  by  his  legate  Gerald,  to  hav» 
the  controversy  settied  at  a  council  held  within  the  limits  of  France, 
at  Poictiers,  in  the  beginning  of  the^  year  1076  ;  for  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  what  Eusebius  Bruno  says  in  the  above  cited  letter,  with 
regard  to  GeraM's  mode  of  thinking,  that  he  would  aim  to  bring  about 
a  Qpmpromise  after  the  same  manner  as  had  ^een  done  at  the  counciL 
of  Tours.  But  such  was. the  excitement  of  the  zealots  against  Be- 
rengar  at  this,  council,  that  he  came  near  falling  a  victim  to  it.i  Gre- 
gory yil.  having  failed  to.  settle  .the  controversy  in  this  way,  deemed 
it  jiec^ssary  ;to  cite  Bereng9x  himself  to  !^me.^ 

In  the  year  1078,  then,  Berengar,  in  pbedience  to  the  pope's  cita- 
tion, came  to  Rome.  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  Gregory's  intention  to  se- 
cure him  repose  in  ti^e  same  manner^  as  had  been  done  at  the  council 
of  Tours*  At  an  assembly  on  AU-saint&day,  he  induced  him  to  lay  down 
a  confession  of  £aith  .similar  to  the  former ;  and  this  he  declared  to  be 

*  Ferme  interemptas,  ii»  thb  Chronkon  conndl  in'  the  fas^  which  he  himself  at* 

ICaxentii  or  MoUe^c^nse.  Labbe  BiliothBea  tended,  and  be  had  knowledge  only  oC^the 

Mannscriptorum  T.  II.  fol.  212.  public  transactions,  not  of  wuat  had  ttefore 

*»  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  detailed  'teport  taken  place  betwixt  Gregory  and  Beren- 
of  these  remarkable  transactions  only  from  gar.  He  saysfUltimae  qaoque  gencrali 
Berengar  himself,  published  by  Martene  sytiodo  sab  Gregorio  papa  1078,  nos  ipsi 
and  Durand,  in  the  Nov.  thesanr.  anecdot .  interfuimus,  et  vidimus,  quando  Bercnga> 
T.  IV.  f  103,  aild  we  might  therefore  qnes-  rius  in  media  synodo  constitit  et  haere«in 
tion  the  credibility  of  a  witness  in  hi^  own  de  corpore  Domini  coram  omnihos  pro- 
cause.  But  we  never  find  him  distorting  priae  manu^  sacramento  abdicavit.  But 
the  facts  to  his  own  advantage ;  the  state-  the  report  in  the  Chronicon  of  Hugo  de 
mcnt,  if  we  take  it  in  connection  with  the  Flavigny  directly  confirms  Berengar's 
times,  contains  no  evidence  of  internal  im-  .  statement ;  for  it  is  clear  from  tiiiis,  that  mt 
probability,'  and  the  traits  of  Gregory  VII.  the  last  synod  there  was  :still  a  small  party 
thei^in  depicted,  fully  harmonize  with  his  in  his  favor,  and  it  was  not  till  the  thim 
character.  We  shall  also  find  in  tlie  day  of  the  meeting  that  the  party  of  the 
charges,  which  were  afloat  against  Gregory  zealpts  for  the  doctrine  of  transabstantiar 
VII,  and  in  the  tirade  of  cardinal  Benno  tion,  obtained  the  victory.  Quidam  —  says 
against  him,  a  great  deal  which  serves  to  the  Chronicon  —  caecitate  nimia  percftlsi, 
corroborate  Berengar's  statements.  But  figuram  tantum  fulstrvcbant  rerum  ubl  res 
nowhere  does  he  appear  ,to  be  contradicted  coepit  agi,  priusquam  tertia  die  YentuoL 
by  other  credible  accounts.  ChiMets'  foret  in  synodum,  defccit  contra  veritatem 
"  Anonymus"  merely  notices  what  was  of  niti.  Bibl  Ms.  T.  LPars  altera  t  214  el 
the  greatest  moment  to  him  —  the  general  215. 
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satisfoctoiy  —  enough  for  the  weak,  and  for  ihe  stfong.  To  the  anthop- 
ity  of  Lanfranc  he  opposed  that  of  Damiani.  He  directed  the  works 
of  many  of  the  older  ehurch  teachers  to  be  brought  forward,  and  ttieir 
d^arations  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  to  be  laid  before  tfie  clergy, 
in  order  to  convince  l£em,  that  if  a  person  confessed  bread  and  wine 
were,  after  the  consecration,  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ, 
tiiis  was  enough.  But  the  party  of  the  zealots  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  such  confession.  They  required  of  Berengar  some  other  proof 
of  his  sincere  orthodo:[y ;  and  for  the  present  they  sought  occasions  for 
delay,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  efect  their  designs  under  more  fa- 
rortrble  circumstances.  A  regard  to  his  own  interests  would  make 
Gregory  VII.  extremely  cautious  about  doing  anything  ip  this  matter 
i^hich  might  turti  the  public  toUe  of  feeling  against  lumself,  and  excite 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  to  favor  the  'erroneous  doctrine ;  for 
this  would  have  proved  a  seriour  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
most  important  plan ;  indeed,  this^  charge  was  actually  lodged  against 
him  by  the  party  in  opposition.  To  accomplish  his  object,  without  re- 
qpirii^g  Berengar  to  do  anything  contrary  to  his  convictions,  he  tried 
various  expedients.  By  all  these  attempts,  however,  the  clamor  of  those 
ifho  insisted  on  Berengar's  public  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  condemnation  of  the  opposite  doctrine  could  not  be  ap- 
peased ;  the  only  way  left  for  Gregory  to  conciliate  the  zealots  was  to 
yield  to  their  demands.  Berengar  was  required  publicly  to  take  oath, 
Ibat  he  so  thought,  as  he  professed  in  that  confession,  and  then  to 
prove  his  veracity  by  the  prdeal  of  the  hot  iron.  Already  he  was  pre- 
paring' himself^  by  prayer  and  fasting  for  this  trial,  when  the  pope  in- 
formed him,  through  his  confidential  agent  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
fliat  the  trial' shoidd  not  be  undergone.  The  pope  then  proposed  to  a 
monk  whom  he  held  m  the  highest  esteem,  that  by  rigorous  fasting  he 
should  prepare  himself  to  supplicate  the  grace  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
whom  he  consulted  on  all  dubious  and  weighty  matters,  that  the  true 
way  in  which  the  contested  point  ought  to  be  considered  might  be  re- 
vealed.^ Afterwards  he  informed  Berengar,  that  this  monk  had  re- 
ceived as  an  answer,  that  nothing  more  ought  to  be  ad6pted  in  relation 
to  this  doctrine  than  what  was  found  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  Berengar's  doctrine  was  in  accordance  with  Scripture  in  holding 
it  Sufficient  to  say  that  the  bread  aftier  consecration  was  the  true  body 
of  Christ.  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  this  transaction.  Either 
we  must  suppose  that  Gregory  ventured  ifpon  a  pioiis  frmid  to  pacify 
the  multitude ;  or  that  he  really  believed  such  a  supernatural  clecision 
had  been  given,  which  last  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  whole 
mode  of  thinking..  Once,  however,  Berengar  was  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most alarm  by  the  intelU'gence  that  it  was  the  pope's  intention  to  ^ve 

'  This  statement  of  BorengAr  is  corrobo-  that  the  pope  directed  two  cardinals  in  par* 

rated  by  what  Benno  says  f  n  his  Pasqnill  ticular  to  a^k  a  sign  from  God.  This  agree- 

against  Gregory  VII. :  Jejnninm  indixit  meht  between  two  men,  one  'an  opponent 

cardinalibns,  ut^Dens  ostenderet,  qais  rec-  and  the  other  a  friend  of  the  pope,  would 

tins  sentiret  de  corpore  Domini,  I^manane  of  itself  lead  ns  to  oonclnde,  that  the  abovs 

•cdesia  aa  BeiMigarins  \  anfl  then  he  states,  statements  are  founded  in  truth. 
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him  up  to  imprisonment  for  life,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  flOB- 
picion  from  himself,  and  putting  ^ui  end  to  the  whole  dispute. 

The  opposite  party  contrived,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  Berengar 
detained  in  Rome  tiU  the  meetmg  of  the  synod  usually  held  there  in 
Lent.  .  At  this  synod,  they  hoped  to  iu^complijah. their,  designs  more 
easily  hy  unidai  wii^'those-of  similai;  sentiments  from  other  jcountnes. 
And  here  the  thing  was  .^tually  kccompSslied  which  they  wel^  'ct- 
pecting  and  aiming  to  bring. about.  After  a  short  contest,  the  doctnne 
of  transubstantiation  obtained' a  complete  victory.  The  confession  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  Berengsur  was  again  placed  before  him,  but  with 
one  sught  alteration,  designed  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  false  inter- 
pretations. Instead  of  CQUverti,  was  written  substantialiter  conveiti ; 
with  the  antithe^ :  non  Itantum  per  signum  et  yirtutem  sacrainenti, 
Bed  in  prbprietate.  naturae  et  veritate  substantiae.  As  he  carefully 
read  through  the  confessfion  of  faith,  a  sophistical  interpretation  sug- 
gested itself,  whereby  he  might  explain  it  in  consistency  with  his  own 
views.  The  word  substantialiter  he  interpreted  as  meanmg  salva  sua 
substantia.  And  so  he  declared  himself  ready  to  adopt  the  symbol 
thus  altered,  with  hberty  to  interpret  it  after  his  own  manner.  Bat 
some  of  his  9pponents  having  remarked  that  he  was  seeking  evasions^ 
the  council  required  him  to  swear,  that^  he  understood  this  confession 
oir  thei/  understood  itj  and  not  so  as  to  favor  his  own  opinion.  To  this 
Berengar  repUed,  for  as  he  says  in  his  own  account  of  the  transaction, 
^  the  compassion  of  the  Almighty  stood  by  me,  so  that  I  could  reply— 
that  with  their  understanding  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  he  stood  to  that 
which  a  few  days  before  he  haxi  declared  to  the  pope."^  This  appeal  of 
Berengar  to  a  conversation  he  hsidi  had  with  the  pope,  would  not  be 
likely  to  strike  the  latter  very  agreeably.  To  turn  away  all  suspciou 
from  himself,  the  pope  yielded  to  the  zealots.  He  ordered,  that  Bet^n- 
gar  should  prostrate,  himself  on  the  ground  and  confess,  thai  he  had 
hitherto  been  in  error  in  that  he  had  not  taught  a  change  as  to  sub- 
stance. Berengar  relates  the  sequel  as  follows :  ^^  Confounded  by  the 
sudden  madness  of  the  pope,  and  because  Oqd  in  punishment  for  my 
sins  did  not  give  me  a  steieulfast  heart,  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground, 
and  confessed  with  impious  voice  that  I  had  erred,  fearmg  the  pope 
would  instantly  pronoimce  against  me  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  as  the  necessary  consequence,  that  the  populace  would  hurry  me 
to  the  worst  of  deaths.  Said  I  within  myself:  all  who  wish  to  slay  thee 
boast  in  the  name  of  Christians.  It  will  be  thought  by  all  men,  that 
in  destroying  thee,  they  have  done  God  service.  It  is  easier  for  thee 
to  take  refuge  in  the  divine  compassion.  Only  deUver  thyself  from 
violence,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  mistaken  men."  .Upon  this,  the  pope 
commanded  that  he  should  never,  for  the  friture,  presume  to  dispute 
with  any  one  nor  to  teach  any  one  concerning  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord,  unless  with  a  view  to  reclaim  the  erring  to  the  faith.  After 
having  detained  him  some  time  longer  in  Borne,  the  pope  dismissed  him 
with  two  letters,  one  recommending  him  to  the'  protection  of  the  bishopa 

*  Hie  mibi  onmipotentis  muerioozdia  non  defnit. 
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of  Tonrs  and  Angers,  and  a  second  addressed  to  all  the  faithfal,  pro- 
nooncing  the  anathema  on  all  who  should  presume  to  molest  Berengar, 
a  son  of  the  Roman  church,  either  in  his  person  or  his  estate,  or.  to 
style  him  a  hcSi^tic. 

The  report  of  his  trikl  at  Rome  which  he  drew  up  after  his  return 
proves,  that  he  had  not  altered  his  opinions,  as  in  fact  we  might  pre- 
sume he  would  not  from  all  that  goes  before.  That  Which  occasioned 
him  the  deepest  mortification,  was  his  denial  under  the  fear  of  death, 
of  what  he  knew  to  be  the  truth.  This  he  called  a  sacrilegium.  He 
concludes  his  report  by  -expressing  his  feelings  in  the  following  words : 
**  Crod  of  all  might,  Thou,  who  revealest  thy  almighty  power  especiaDy 
by  for^veness  and  compassion,  have  mercy  on  him,  who  acknowledges 
himsetf  guilty  of  so  gl-eat  aji  impiety ;  and  you  also.  Christian  brethren, 
into  whose  hands  this  writing  may  come,  prove  yotir  Christian  chariiby ;. 
lend  your  sympathy  to  the  tears  of  my  confession ;  pray  for  me  that 
these  tears  njay  procure  me  the  pity  of  the  Almighty.*-  At  length, 
sensible  that  he  could  effect  nothing  against  the  irresistible  spirit  of  iiie 
'  lames,  he  re1»red  to  a  solitary  life  in  the  island  of  St.  Gosmas,  near 
Tours,  where  he  reached  a  good  old  age,  for  he  lived  td  the  year  1088. 
In  after  times,  the  change  made  by  Berengar  in  his  mode  of  life,  wa^ 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  he  abandoned  his  erroneous  doctrine,  and  did 
penance  for  it ;  but  we  may  far  more  naturally  refer  his  penitence  to 
that  which,  according  to  the  confessions  just  quoted,  nevef  ceased  to 
be  the  object  of  his  most  painful  recollections. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  inore  full  and  distinct  ezplanatioQ  of 
the  doctrine  of  Berengar.  He  contended  not  only  against  transub- 
Btantiation,  but  against  every  notion  of  a  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  drawing  his  arguments  frwn  reason,  from  the  testi- 
mpnies  of  Scripture  and  fix)m  the  old^r  church  teachers.  Considered 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  a  clear  unr 
derstanding,  such  a  notion  appears  to  him  altogether  absurdj  worthy 
only  of  the  ignorant  populace.  Paschasius  Radbert  and  the  populace 
he  always  copjoihs.^  With  intense  indignation  he  noticed  tl^ose  le- 
gends of  Paschasius  ]kadbert  about  the  seMble  appearances  of  Christ 
after  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  which  were  immediately  veiled 
again  under  the  forms  of  the  bread  apd  wine.^  The  words  of  the  in- 
stitution would  involve  a  falsehood  —  Christ  who  is  the  truths  would 
oontradict  himself,  if  the  breacl  and  wine,  which  he  presupposes  to  be 
present,  were  no  longer  there.'  He  constantly  maintained,  that  tiie 
confes^ns  which  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  down,  testified  for  him 
mtiher  tiian  against  him ;  for  to  predicate  anything  of  bread  and  wine 

^  Yfilgas   et  PaschasiQB,  itteptas   ille  gnine  Domini  c.  XTV.  p.  1596):  Fabala 

monachog  Corbiensis^yulgiis  et  com  yulgo  omni  cathoUco  aadito  ipto'  inaignissuna. 

huaoientes  Pascluuias,  Lanfrancas  et  qni-  See  t^e  book  De  sacra  eoen^  p.  37. 

cnaqae  alii   Ep.  Adelmannnm  p.  3S  et  89.  "  *  Constant  etiam  earn,  qui  ita  opinetVi 

6(1  Sdimtd.  ChrtBtam,  qui  Veritas  eiBt,  falsiftatis  argaere, 

'  He  lemarkB  of  one  of  these  statements  date  simnlat,  panem  «t  vlnnm  post  eons^ 

about  an  apparition  of  this' kind  which  ap-  erationem  esse  in  altari,  com  non  sit  in-  e<^ 

peared  to  a  priest  by  the  name  of  Peswa  tm.  ^ns  sensiwliter  ODrpiu.  i  c  p^  8(^  - 
(MB  ]^»ehflm  Bftibeit  de  €(af|ion  efr  san- 
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presupposed  the  present  existence  of  these  sensible  objects.^  Subject 
and  predicate  must  both  alike  be  true,  in  order  to  the  truiii  of  the 
general  proposition  which  they  express.  Now  when  it  is  predicated 
of  one  thing,  that  it  is  something  else,  there  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  if  predicate*  and  subject  must  both  be  understood  alike  in  the 
proper  and  literal  sense.  In  such  cases,  we  should  rather  understand 
the  subject  in  the  proper,  the  predicate  in  a  figurative  sense.  He  cites  in 
illustration  such  expressions  as  those  where  Christ  is  called  a  rock,  a  lamb, 
a  comer-stone.s  The  saying,  that  notwithstanding  the  annihilation  of  the 
substance,  the  sensible  marks  of  the  bread  and  wine  might  still  renuun,^ 
he  pronounces  absurd,  —  an  assertion  destroying  the  very  conceptirai 
of  nature,  of  the  creation  of  God^  by  introducing  into  it  an  absolute 
contradiction.^  Paschasius  Badbert,  as  we  have  stated  before,  had 
said,  ithat  the  only  rea£K>n  why  the  body  of  Christ  is  not  communicated 
in  a  form  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  that  the  senses  might  not  be 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  reply  to  this 
Berengar  observes,  the  ^^ horror"  reipained  the  same,  whether  the  flesh 
and  blood  appeared  to  tke  senses  or  not ;  for  in  man's  spirit,  from 
which  all  the  feelings  flow,  is  the  very  seat  of  this  ^' Jiorror ;"  and  the 
thought  of  eating  a  human  body  was  the  very  thing  most  direody  cidr 
culated  to  excite  this  '*•  feeling."^  Christ's  body  is  at  present  glorified 
in  heaven ;  it  can  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  affections  of  sense ;  it 
can  therefore,  neither  wholly  nor  in  part,  be  produced  anew,  nor  be 
properly  communicated.  It  were  an  unworthy  trifling,  could  we  sup- 
pose it  .true,  to  thmk  that  when  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  million  times 
distributed,  Christ's  body  descends  a  million  times  from  heaven,  and  re» 
turns  back  as  often.  A  favorite  maxim  of  Berengar  often  cited  by  hisa, 
was  the  passage  from  St.  Paul :  ^'  Though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  thus^no  more,"  2  Cor.  5: 
16.  He  dwells  upon  the  words  in  the  AxstR  of  the  Apostles,  that  Christ 
glorified  was  received  up  mto  heaven  until  the  times  of  the  restitution 
of  all  things,  Acts  3:  21.^    Yet  Berengar  believed  it  might  be  sidd,  in 

'  In  his  last  statement  of  the  transactionfl  tropica  locutione  habere.    De  sacra  coena, 

io.  Borne :  Qnicnnqae  enandat  affiiinatio-  p.  83. 

nem  hanc:  panifi  et  vinam  post  OQnsecra-  '  Ea,  quae  sunt  in  sabjfcto,^  it  was  ex- 

tionem  sunt  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis,  ne-  pressed  at  a  later  period,  the  accidentia, 

cessario  mentitur,  si  affirmationi  huic  aufe-  ^  Expressed  in  his  own  spirited  style  as 

nit  vel  subjcctos  terminos,  qui  sunt  panis  follows :    Secnndnm    eyangelicnm    lUnd : 

et  vinum  post  codsecrationera,  vel  praedi-  -quod  Dens  oonjonxit,  homo  noo  separet, 

catos,  qui  RiHiC  corpus  Christi  et  sanguis,  conyenientissimc  possit  inferri:  quael>eiu 

Martene  et  Dutmid.  T.  IV.  fol.  107.  in  ipsa  eomm  cbnstitutione  inseparabilia, 

'  The  Canon:  Ut,  ubiconque praedicatnr  quantum  ad  sensnm  corporis  68s#institiiit, 

Ikon  praedicabile,  quia  tropica  locntio .  est,  Lanfrand  yecordia  separare  non  debah. 

de  non  snsceptibili,  alter  propositionis  ter-  De  sacia  coena,  p.  190. 

soinufl    tropice,  alter   propne   acdi)iatnr.  *  Horrerea  autem  non  secnndnm  quod 

Verb!  gratia:  petra  Cnristus  erat,  inqnit  desipit Laofiancus  atque  Paschasina, qnaii- 

i^ostolns,  constatque  subjectom  terminnm,  ttim  ad  solum  oontuitum  ocularmn  wed  qoan- 

qui  est  petra  ilia,  quae  in  deserto  'manayit  turn  etiam  Bd  qnemcunque  sensum  corpo- 

aquas,  susceptibilem  ejus  pzaedicati,  quod  renm,  et  maxima  et  primo  quantum  ad  ia- 

est  Christus,,usquequaque  non  esse  ac  pet  teHoris  hominis  decus,  ad  intellectnalitatis 

hoc  apostolicam  illam  propositionein  sub-  oontuitum,  nbi  primum  locum  habet  omnis 

iectnm  terminnm,  quod  est  petra  propria  appetitns  yel  horror  et  maximum.    Berea- 

iocalioBe,  piawl iratnm,. quod  est  Christus,  gar.  de  sacra  oo^na,  p.  222. 
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a  ceittun,  tiiat  is  as  he  nimself  explains,  a  figarative  sense,  that  bread 
and  wine  are  the  body  of  Christ ;  here  agreeing  with  Ratramnus,  but 
with  this  difference.  He  did  not  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  the 
divine  Logos  communicated  himself  through  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
the  latter  in  so  far  became  identical  with,  and  took  the  place  of,  the 
body  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  of  the  manifestation  of  ^  the  Logos  in  hu- 
manity ; — but  accordmg  to  his  view  it  should  be  understood  thus,  that 
the  ftithful  by  means  of  this  external  sign,  instituted  by  Christ  for  the 
▼eiy  purpose,  were  therein  to  be  reminded,  in  a  lively  way,  of  the  £bm^ 
that  ChniBt  had  ^ven  his  life  for  their  salvation,  and  that  they,  by  a 
believing  appropriation  of  these  sufferings  of  Christ  which  brought  sal- 
vation, were  throu^  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit,  brought  into  a 
truej  supernatural  communion  with  him,  and  had  as  lively  a  conviction 
of  his  presence  among  th^m,  as  if  he  were  bodily  present.  To  this 
spiritual  appropriation  of  the  suflbrings  of  Christ  in  believing  reoieitt. 
brance,  Berengar  referred  the  passages  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.i 
He  held,  that  those  passages  contained  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  in  common  life,  eating 
and  Jrinkmg  were  <rften  employed  figuratively  to  express  an  intelleo- 
ioal  appropriation  ^  and  that  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  shows  by  apposite  examples.^  Christ  does  not  de- 
scend from  heaven,  but  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  ascend  devotionally 
to  him  in  heaven.'  The  body  of  Christ  is  received  wholly  by  the  in- 
ner man — by  the  heart,  not  by  the  mouth  of  the  fSuthful.^  The  true 
body  of  Christ  is  presented  on  the  altar ;  but  in  a^spiritual  manner, 
for  the  inner  man.  The  true,  the  imperishable  body  of  Christ  is  eaten 
«i]y  by  the  true  members  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  manner.  The  pious 
receive  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  a  visible  manner,  the  external 
sigp  (the  sacrament),  and  in  an  invisible  manner  the  reality  which  is 
represented  by  the  sign  (the  res  sacrataienti)  ;  but  by  the  godless  the 
sign  only  is  received.^ 

▼it,  qni  earn  secandam  corpus  etifun  nunc  mone,  assplentissimam  in  gcriptarisi  aodiri 

oorraptioni  vel  generadoni  obnoxiam  con-  incorporalem  animae  comestionem  atqne 

^toit  p.  94.    Omttto,  quod  ipii  sit  refd-  bibitionem,  nhde  Christns  ipse :  qni  maa* 

tandum  rationi  hamanae,  qaod  indignissi-  ducat  me,  etiai^  vivit  propter  me.    Certom 

mnm  Deo  esse  facillimum  sit  caipiam  per-  est  aatem,  qaando  haec  dicebat,  nihil  eum 

▼idere,  qnicunqae    sibi   confingit,   totum  de  sacramentis  altaris  constitoisse,  et  illnd : 

Christ!  corpus  sensualiter  adesse,  quando  ego  dbnm  habeo  mandacare,  ^uem  vos 

ealebretnr.mensa  dominica,  in  altari,  indid-  nesdtis,  ubi  refectionem  soam  sme  dubjo 

nmvlabiliter  tali  figmento  sao  millies  mii-  opnTersionem  Samaritanae  et  popoli  ejiu 

lies  in  coelam  revocat   quotidie,  corpus  acdpi  voluit  cibi  nomine,  quae  profeeto 

Christi  Indibrio  millies  millies  qnotidie,  oome  manducatur,  non  dente.  p.  236. 

qnamdin  volvuntur  tempora  obnoxium  fa-  '  Ut  nuUns  fidelium  cogitare  debeat  se  ad 

at  corpus  Christi,  qnod  constat  innegabili-  refecdonem  animae  suae  accipere,  nisi  to- 

ter,  qiiamdiu  volvuntur  tempora,  sessumm  tarn  et  lategram  domini  Dei  sui  camem, 

esse  ad  dexteram  patris.  p.  198.  non  antem  coelo  devocatam,  sed  in  codo 

'  Ubi  dicit  Dominus :  nisi  mandncaveri-  manentem,  q^uod  ore  cor^ris  fieri  rado 

tb  camem  4ilii  hominis  et  sanfi^uinem  bibe-  nulla  permittit,  cordis  ad  videndun^  Deum 

dtis,  flagidum  aut  fadnns  videtur  jnbere,  mundad  devodone  spadosissima  nulla  in- 

ilgttrata  ergo  locudo  est'  ]>raecipiens,  pas-  disnitate  nullis  fieri  prohibetur  angnstUs, 

•kmi  Domini  esse  commnnicandnm  et  saa-  ad  qnod  i.  e.  cordis  devodonem,  ad  cordis 

Titer  recondendum  in  memoria,  qnod  carp  contoitam  necessario  te  trahit  p.  157. 

tjoB  pro  nobis  cmcifixa  et  vnlnerata  n%>  ^  L.  c.  p.  148. 

f.  16(.  ,*  Yemm  Chrisd  corpus  in  ips^  meiua 

'  Qnasi  non  sit  assoleni  Inoomiiuuii  fcr-  pfopooi,'  led  apiiitoalitQr,  interiori  homiiiL 
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But  inasmuch  as  Berengar  did  tiot  consider  litie  external  signs  in  1i^ 
Lord's  Supper  as  being  merely  an  accidental  medium  for  £eir  com- 
muniiHi  with  Christ  to  be  received  through  faith,  but  as  the  verj  medi- 
um for  this  communion  instituted  by  Chiist  himself ;  inasmuch  as  he 
transferred  the  divine  effect  thus  produced  in  the  believing  heart  ta 
the  external  sign  itself  from  ivhich  this  etkct  proceeded,  so  he  could 
adopt  in  his  own  sense  the  expression  eonvemOj  as  applied  to  the  bread 
and  wine.  He  could  say^  a  change  does  in  fiict  take  place  in  iiie 
bread  and  wine.  These  things,  to  the  believing  heart,  become  really 
of  a  lugher  nature.  They  produce  an  effect  tiiere  which  they  could 
not  have  produced  by  their  natural  properties.  To  the  fidthful,  they 
are  in  truth  the  body  of  Christ,  representmg  as  they  do  to  fiedth,  to  de> 
Tol^onal  feeling,  this  body  in  a  powerful  manner.  The  substance  of 
the  bread  and  wine  is  not  indeed  destroyed.  Thia  would  hare  beea 
not  a  conversio  but  an  eversio.  But  this  substtince  itself  becomes  the 
conveyer  of  higher  powers  and  injSuences.  Thus  the  substance  pro- 
ceeding from  the  original  creatdbn,  the  good  thing  of  nature,  remains ; 
bur  it  is  by  grace  transfigu!:pd  to  a  sHll  higher  dignity  and  pow^J 
The  natural  bread  can  do  nothing  towards  oommunicatang  eternial  life  i  ^ 
but  that  relation  to  the  religious  consciousness  which  is  communicated 
to  it  by  means  of  the  consecration,  renders  it  capable  of  affeeting  the 
life  eternal.^  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  of  fiar  less  moment  what  the 
external  things  are  in  their  natural  qualities,  than  ndiat  they  are  as 
sanctified  by  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  what  they  ai^  asisanctified 
by  the  consecration.^  Availing  himself  of  the  equivocal  sense  at* 
tached  to  the  Latin  word  conversioj  he  introduced  other  agnifir 
cations  of  the  term  which  did  mot  belong  to  this  case.'*  But  the  kind 
•f  ^^  conversion  "  to  be  understdod  here  was  more  exactly  designated 
by  the  term  sacrament,  by  the  word  «)tMe<^ar«,  >rhich  was  here  em- 
ployed. A  sanctificatiion  accordingly  was  supposed  to  take  place  here 
by  the  act  of  setting  apart  and  referring  an  object  of  common  life  to 
8  reli^ous  use,  and .  the  raising  of  it  through  this  sandtification,  this 
conseciration^to  a  higher  significaBce  and  d^xiity,  its  existing  nature 
not  being  destroyed,  but  used  as  a  support  for  something  fairer  than 
itself.  .  Hence,  he  said,  it  had  happened  in  process  of  time,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  religious,  language,  that  to  the  objects,  thus 

Vemm  in  ea  Cbristi  corpus  ab  his  dan-  tain  profaimt  sacramenta.altaris.    He  pvr- 

tazat,  qoi  Christi  membra  snnt  spiritnalitdr  poselr  avoids  so  representing  it  as  if  a  pax^ 

mandacari. — Utramqoe  a  piis  visibiliter  ticipation  in   the  outward  elements  wps- 

sacramentom,  rem  sacramenti  invisibiliter  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  ci 

aocipi,  ab  impiis  autem  tantnm  sacramenta.  ererlasting  life.  p.  145. 

Letter  to  Adelmann,  c.  37  and  3S.  '  Panis  iste  oonsecratbne  suscepta  nott 

^  Panis  consQcratos  amisit  rilitateili,  am-  est  aestimandns,  qnantnm  ad  saorilldiuii 

bit  ineffioaciam,  non  amisit  natnrae  propri-  Christi,  secandum  quod  est  panis,  qnod 

eCatem,  cui  natarae,  quasi  loco,  quasi  ran-  eum  natura  formavit,  sed  secundum  quod 

damento  dignit&s  diTinitus  angeretar  et  ef-  earn  benedictio  corpus  Christi  ^sse  const!- 

lioacia.    De  sacra  coena,  p.  99.  tait  Secundum  quod  majus  in  eo  est,  dico 

*  Inefficax  erat  panis  natura  ante  conse-  te  corpus  Christi  ab  altari  accipere.  p.  179. 

tfatioikem  ad  Titam  aetemam,  post  conse-'  ^  As  for  example  the  sense  of  conrertl 

cntionem  ^cax,  quia  sicnt  ad  aetemit»-  ad  aliquem,  conversio  «=  a  change  in  whidi 

ftem  amissam  in  Adam  nemo  proficeret^  tibe  presat^t  nature  of  the  thing  is  not  d^ 

nisi  verbum  caro  fieret,  ita  nemo  Christia'  stroyed,  but  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  $nA 


■nt  ad  IniiiioitBlitateni  rodx^  tf|  per  oontOBiF   cbanclQ^*  p.444i 
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sanctified  by  their  appropriation  to  a  reti^ons  a8e,/wa8  ^ansferred  the 
name  of  that  which  they  represented  to  the  religious  consciousness,  sim- 
ply because  for  the  religious  consciousness  they  possessed  this  meaning 
and  no  other  whatever.^  Thus,  f6r  example,  to  Gerald,  who  has  been 
laade  a  bishop  by  consecration,  but  lives  a  life  unworthy  o£  his  sacred 
idling,  we  would  say,  ''  Remember,  thou  ajrt  no  longer.  Oerald,  but 
tfie  bishop."  s  In  this  view  of  the  matti&r^  he  maintained,  thiat  the  ob- 
jection of  his  opponents  who  accused  him  of  representing  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  nothing  more  than  a  sacrament,  involved  a  cotitradiotion ; 
for  a  sacramentum  has  no  existence,  except  in  reference  to  a  res  saora- 
menti.3 

This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  unquestionably 
based  on  a  view  of  the  sacraments  generally,  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevailing  bent  of  mind  in  the  church  of  this  period,  a  view  which,  had 
tiie  distinction  been  a  Uttle  more  clearly  drawn  between  the  outward 
sign  and  the  inward  thing,  must  have  eventuated  in  a  more  decided 
opposition  to  the  superstitious  notion-  respecting  the  magical  effects  of 
the  sacraments.  That  it  was  so  appears  particularly  f^m  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Berengar  on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  on  baptism  :  ^^  Our 
Lord  Christ  reqtiires  of  thee  no  more  than  this.  Thou  believest  that 
ont  of  his  great  compassion  for  tiie  human  race  he  poured  out  his  blood 
for  them  ;  and  that  thou,  by  virtue  of  this  faith,  wilt  be  cleansed  by 
his  blood  from  all  sin.  He  requires  of  thee,  that,  constantly  mindful 
of  this  blood  of  Christ,  thou  shouldst  use  it  to  sustam  tiie  Ufe  of  thy 
inner  man  in  this  earthly  pilgrimage,  .as  thou  sustainest  the  life  of  thy 
oatward  man  by  sensible  meat  and  drink.^  He  also  requires  of  thee, 
that  in  the  faith  that  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  thou  shouldst  subioit  to  outward 
baptism,  to  represent  how  thou  oughtest  to  follow  Cbrist  in  his  death 
atad  in  his  resurrection.  The  bodily  eating  and  drinking  of  bread  and 
wine  —  says  he  —  should  remind  thee  of  the  spiritual  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  whilst  thou  art  re- 
freshed in  thq  inner  man,  by  the  contemplation  of  his  incarnation  and 
cf  his  passion,  thou  mayest  follow  him  in  humility  and  patience."  ^ 

Hjs  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  of  pointing  men  away 
from  the  externals  of  the  sacraments  to  the  essence  of  the  inwaru 

'  Omne,  quod  aacratnr,  necessario  in  me-  *  Exigit  a  te  Christus  Bomintia,  ut  cre- 

lins  prbvehi;  rainime  absami  per  corrap-  das,  misericordissima  ergo  hamannm  genns 

tionem  subjecd.    Berengar.  de  s.  c.  p.  116.  affecUone  esse  factum,  quod  sanguinem  fd- 

Tim  autem  verbi,  quod  est  sacrare,  ad  reli-  dit  et  ita  credendo  Aingnine(m)  ejus  ab 

gionem  pertinere,  notnm  est  omnibus,  et  omni  peccato  laveris,  exigit,  ut  ipsum  enn- 

noto  dicendi  genere  res  in  religione  conse-  dem  Christi  sanguinem  semper  in  memorii^ 

crata  non  solum  res  consecrata  vel  sacro-  habens,  in  eo,  quasi  in  viatico  ad  conficien- 

sancta,  sed  dicitur  etiam  ipsa  sacratio  vel  dnm  Yitae  hujus  iter,  interioris  tui  vitam 

aacramentnm.    Sicut  esregios  aliquis  non  constituas,  sicut  exterioris  tui  vitam  in  ex- 

solum  Justus,  sed  etiam  ipsa  justitia  contra-  terioribus  constituis  cibis  et  potibus. 

qne  impius  non  solum  camaUs  vel  terrcnus,  *  Dnm  te  reficis  in  interiore  too  incam*- 

Bed  caro  et  terra  nominatur.    In  die  letter  tione  verbi  et  passione,  ut  secnndum  humil* 

to  Adelmann.  p.  42.  itatem,  per  quam  verbum  caro  factum  est^ 

'  P.  178.  et  sfipundum  patientiam,  per  quam  sang^ni- 

'  Constat  enim,  si  fit  sacramentnm,  nnlla  nem  fudit,  interioris  tui  vitam  institoaa, 

posse  non  esse  ratione  rem  quoque  sacra-  quanta  debes.humilitate  quanta  debea,emi4 

menti,  p.  1X4.  n^as  patientia  p.  222Let  223. 
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Christian  fife,  is  eraphaticaDy  expressed  in  the  Mowing  remarks :  *'  The 
sacrament  is,  indeed,  a  perishing  and  tranotory  thmg ;  but  the  power 
and  grace  that  operate  ttirongh  it  cdnstitute  the  very  diannels  of  eter- 
nal life  to  the  soul.  Partaking  of  the  sacrament  is  common  to  many, 
bat  the  communion  of  lovo  is  confined  to  a  few.  He  who  sincerdy 
loves  the  Lord,  comes  to  the  sacrament  in  the  right  way.  The  new 
commandment  is  love.  The  new  testament  is  the  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  the  pledge  of  that  inheritance  is  the  c(»nmunion.'.'  ^ 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  stands  closely  connected  the  doc- 
trine concerning  the  church ;  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  Beren- 
gar,  by  his  whole  dogmatical  tendency,  was  led  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
visible church  proceeding  from  the  (Common  spiritual  appropriation  of 
divine  truth.  So  also  he  left  the  beaten  track,  in  allowing  freer  scope 
to  rational  investigation,  independent  of  the  authority  of  church  tradir 
tion.  When  Lanfranc  accused  him  of  slighting  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, he  repelled  the  charge,  but  at  the  same  time  remarked,  that  be- 
yond a  doubt  it  was  an  incomparably  higher  thing  to  exercise  reason 
than  to  employ  authority  in  the  search  after  truth." >  When  Lan- 
franc reproached  him  with  flying  to  dialectics,  he  replied,  '^  I  do  not 
regret  having  employed  dialectics  for  the  clear  exposition  of  the  tra&; 
even  Christ,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  Ood,  did  by  no  means  de- 
spise it ;  for  we  find  him  using  it  for  the  refutation  of  his  adversa- 
ries." 3  To  show  this  he  cites  Matt.  12:  27,  and  22:  46.  "  To  fly 
to  logic,  is  the  same  as  to  fly  to  reason ;  and  he  who  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  that  gift,  whereby  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  (jod,  re- 
nounced his  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  power  of  being  renewed  in  the 
image  of  Gk)d  from  day  to  day."  * 

Berengar,  as  we  have  said,  disputed  the  truth  of  those  wonderfbl 
stories  which  wer%  supposed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiar 
tion.  For  this  reason  he  was  accused  by  his  adversaries  of  enter- 
taining an  aversion  to  miracles  generally.  Thus  one  of  his  opponents, 
archbishop  Guitmund,  of  Aversa,*  remarks :  "  He  who  denies  mira- 
cles, is  an  enemy  to  the  church  ;  for  as  the  church  was  founded  on 
miracles,  a;nd  is  built  up  by  the  same  means,  so  miracles  belong  to  tiie 
very  preservation  of  its  existence.*  He  therefore  Triio  denies  the  mir- 
acles of  the  church,  destroys,  so  &r  as  in  him  fies,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  church.    And  what  greater  folly  can  there  be  than  to  deny 

'  See  the  letter  ad  Ricardum  in  D*Ach-  son ;  he  calls* upon  men  so  to  nse  their  rear 

ery  Spicileg.  T.  III.  f.  400.  son  as  to  receive  him  into  themselres  as  its 

■  Ratione  agere  in  perceptione  veritatis,  light)  ^-et  apostolus,  non  potni,  inquit,  lo- 

ineomparabilitcr  sapenus  esse,  quia  in  eri-  qui  vObis  quasi  opiritnalibus.    Com.  in  the 

denti  res  est,  sine  vecordiad  coecitate  nul-  letter  to  Adelmann,  pages  44  and  45, 
Ins  negaverit    Berengar.  de  s.  c  p.  100.        ■  Snos  inimicos  arte  revincere. 
Unde  ipse  Dominus^  adhuc  modicum,  ini-        *  Ad  rationem  est  confugere,  quo  qui  non 

quit,  in  vobis  lumen  est,  ambulate,  John  12:  confugit,  cum  secundum  rationem  sit  fae- 

85  —  (Since  it  can  hardly  be  conceived,  tus  ad  imaginem  Dei,  suum  honorem  reH- 

however,  that  Berengar  should  have  under-  quit 

stood  by  "  the  light/*  in  this,  perhaps  im-        *  De  veritate  Eucharistiae,  lib.  HI.  BibL 

perfectly  preserved,  passage,  nothing  else  patr.  Lugd.  T.  XVIII.  lol.  459. 
than  reason,  we  may  probably  state   the       *  He  applies  here  the  well  known  words 

train  of  thought  in  his  mind  as  follows,  of  Sallust :  Imperium  facile  hia  anibus  r^ 

Christ  designates  himself  as  Ihe  Kght  for  rea-  tinetur,  quibos  initio  partum  est 
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miracles,  when  one  is  surrounded  by  them  en  every  ade,  when 
one's  own  existence  is  itself  a  nurade  ?  "  ^  The  writings  from  which 
such  miraculous  stories  were  derived,  Berengtur  declared  to  be  apo- 
chryphal.  This  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  grievous  charges 
against  his  whole  school.  The  ^i^tingg,  it  was  said,  which  ^fied 
entire  Christendom,  som^^  few  presumed  to  reject,  merely  because  the^f 
were  not  pleased  with  them.^  .  It  deserves  notice,^  tibat  Berengar 
and  his  school  were  also  accused  of  denying  ^e  veracity  of  the  gos- 
pel narratives*  It  was  said,  that  according,  to  him  it  ought  not  to 
be>  believed  that  Christ  entered  the  room  where  his  disciples  were 
assembled,  while  the  doors  were^shut.  This  charge  was  no  -doubi 
founded  in  part  upon  certsun  erroneous  conclusions  from  statements 
wrongly  understood;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  have  had  some 
foundation  of  trutl^.  When  Berengar  said,  the  body  of  Christ,  as 
such^  could  not  be  present  in  several  places  at  one  and  the  same 
^me,  perhaps  it  was  replied,  that  as  the  body  of  Christ  had  entered 
a  room  whe^e  the  doors  were  shut,  in  contradiction  to  the  com- 
mon notions  respecting  the  nature  of  body,  so  it  might  be  present* 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  several  places,  being  ia  fact  superior 
to  all  limitations  of  space.  Now  in  meeting  tiiis  argument,  we  can- 
not suppose  Berengar  would  say,  as  he  did  in  replying  to  the 
argument  from  those  legends,  that  the  gospel  narrative  was  incredible ; 
but  he  mi^t  take  the  Hberty  of  interpreting  the  account  in  a  cUf- 
ferent  way  from  his  opponents,  and  so  as  to  make  it  nnnecessarj 
to  suppose,  that  Christ  actually  passed  through  the  doors  when  they 
were  shut. 

While  Berengar  founded  an  important  School,  which  adopted  his 
own  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper ,&  he  at  the  same  time, 
communicated  an  impulse  to  another  party,  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
traosubstantiation,  ^ch  party  perhaps  continued  to  act  independ^ 
ently  of  his  own  peculiar  school.  Thus,  while  these  two  parties  agreed 
in  their  opposition  to  transubstantiation,  tiiey  might  still  be  kept  apart 
by  other  AflFerences  in  their  views  of  the  euclmrist.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  an  opposition  dat- 
ing back  to  some  remoter  period,  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to 
age,  against  the  doctrine  taught  by  Faschaaus  Radbert ;  yet  it  was 
no  more  than  natural,  that  all  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  however 
independent  they  might  be  of  Berengar,  should  stiill  be  named  after 
him,  as  their  head,  and  thrown  mto  one  and  the  same  class,  as  Beren- 
garians.     There  were  many  who  denied  tiie  transformation  of  the 

*  Hoc  ipsmn  etiam  omnino  quod  sunt,  •  That  Berencar  had  many  ibilowen, 

nonnisi  «x  divino  miracalo  est.  aocordine   to    his   own  declaradons  and 

'  Paaculi  minos  docti  et  animales,  says-  those  of  his  opponents,  quoted  on  a  former 

Guitmund.  pa^  (515),  is  by  no  means  contradicted 

'  Probably  an   allusion  to  the  zeatous  by  the  fact,  that  he  ii»  also  reproaohed  with 

study  of  the  ancient  authors :  Qui  pagano-  having  but  a  small  number  of  followers  on 

rum  libenter  historias  amplectuntur,  Chris-  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  \  for  this  is 

tianas    hietonas,  qnas    todus  ampleetitur  to  be  understood  relatively;  the  number 

mundus,  cassare  laborant.  was  small,  in  comparison  with  the  groat 

'  Vid.  Guitmund,  f.  460.  body  of  the  Chiistiaii  chonah. 
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bread,  but  sapposed  that  the  body  of  Chiist  became  united  with  fte 
unaltered  substance  of  the  bread  ;^  others,  who  were  offended  only  by 
the  assertion  of  Paschafiius  Radbert,  that  the  same  body  of  ChriBt 
was  in  the  eucharist,  which  had  been  bom,  had  suffered,  and  risen 
again.^  Others,  it  is  reported,  found  nothing  else  to  object  to  but  the 
assertion,  that  even  the  unworthy  communicants  received  the  body  of 
Christ ;  and  these  were  of  the  opinion,  that  such  communicants  re- 
ceived only  the  bread  and  wine.3  Indeed,  from  different  forms  of 
expression,  men  may  have  framed  to  themselves  different  notions,  not 
understandmg  them  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the  persons  who  em- 
ployed them.  Thus  we  find  Berengar  himself  accused  of  aJtering 
his  views,  where  doubtless  there  was  really  nothing  more  thcan  a 
change  of  expression,  with  the  same  essential  views  lying  at  bottom.^ 

As  to  the  rest,  it  was  impossible  for  Berengar,  at  the  position  which 
he  maintained,  and  with  his  own  more  spiritual  mode  of  apprehenffion, 
to  enter  into  the  whole  connecti6n  of  thought  in  the  theory  of  his 
opponents,  or  to  recognize  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which 
to  him  appeared  altogether  antichristian,  that  strong  interest  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  and  of  the  Christian  habit  of  intuition  which  lay  at  the 
foundation,  of  it.  Yet,  to  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  very  thing  which  invested  this  doctrine  with  so  much 
importance  was  that  connection  of  ideas,  in  which  it  presented  itself 
to  their  Christian  consciousness.  If  the  Lord's  Supper  —  said  tbej 
—  contains  nothing  but  tjrpes  and  shadows,  then  Christ  is  not  truly 
with  his  church;  no  real  union  exists  betwixt  him  and  believers. 
To  them,  however,  it  seemed,  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  true. 
Either  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  remaips;  then  these 
latter  are  the  reality,  and  only  types  and  shadows  of  Christ's  body : 
or  the  body  of  Christ  alone  is  the  real,  present  substance ;  and  under 
bread  and  wine  we  have  only  the  substwice  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  tiiough  it  appears  otherwise  to  sensuous  perception.  In  the 
case  of  those,  within  whose  minds  this  doctrine  had  developed  itself 
out  of  the  depth  of  their  own  Christian  feelmgs,  the  Christian  ele- 
ment, seized  on  the  side  of  feeling  and  intuition,  was  really  so  predo- 
minant as  to  have  a  reflective  influence  on  the  perceptions  of  the 

^  As  Gaitmand  states  it,  1.  III.  de  eacha-  of  thought,  the  fignra  presupposed  the  res 

ristiae  sacramento.   Bibl.  patr.  Lugd.  T.  aacramenti^  to  which  it  referred,  the  rmb'tjf 

XVin.  f.  461.    The  impanacio  Christi  is  of  Christ's  body.    The  notion  of  an  impA- 

a  similar  representation,  as  we  remarked  natiof  as  we  may  gather  from  the  preced- 

already  in  the  second  period.  See  VoL  IL  ing  remarks,  was  altogether  forei^  from 

p.  671.  Berengar's  mind ;  and  the  charging  him 

*Nonnnlli  aliqnanto,  nt  sibi  ridentnr,  with  such  a  notion,  certainly  pro^eded 

pradentiores  atone  religiosiores,  oui  car-  -  from  a  false  interpretation  of  his  language, 

nem    qaidem    dicant   esse  Christi,  —  scd  He  said  that  the  consecrated  bread  was  um 

qoandam  novam  qnam  benedictio  recens  true  body  of  Christ,  and  yet  controvert!^ 

creayit.  Durand  f.  424.  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation ;  henoa 

'  Guitmnnd  1.  III.  f.  464.  it  was  inferred,  that  he  could  only  mean 

^See  Guitmnnd  1.  III.  f.  463,  that  he  an  impanatio.     If  such  a  misconteptian 

taught  many  nihil  in  dbo  altaris  nisi  um-  existea  on  this  point,  then  we  may  con- 

hram  tatftum  et  figuram  haberi  ]  to  others,  elude  that  a  great  deal  which  was  said  ra- 

wfao  pressed  him  more  closely,*  he  said  specting  the  several  opinions  of  the  Berea- 

ipsum  ibi  corpus  Christi  esse,  sed  impana-  garians  is  liable  to  suspicion, 
torn  latere  j  bat  in  Berengar's  connection 
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bodily  86Bse,  and  fbns  fhe  natural  itself  became  to  them  a  different 
ihmg.  To  their  transcendent  feelings,  the  body  of  Christ  was  the 
flole  reality,  and  the  substance  of  the  bread  the  same  as  if  it  were  not 
present.  Everything  was  transfigured  inco  the  heavenly ;  —  nothiog 
earthly  ren^ained^  Hence  it  was  needless  to  ask,  what  had  become 
of  the  earthly 'elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  —  the  whole  had* 
passed  up  into  the  form  o^  the  spiritual.i  J^or  is  it  diflScult  to  see, 
how  from  the  same  essential  contents  within  the  Christian  conscious^ 
ness  arose,  in  accordance  with  the  different  forms  and  grades  of  cul- 
ture, the  different  modes  pf  apis^^hension  which  were  peculiar  to 
Berengar  and  to  his  opponents.  Bo.th  agreed  in  believing,  that  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  essential  thing  upon  which  all  depended,  was 
the  cordial  reception  of  Christ ;  and  agam,  that  it  is  the  eye  of  £uth 
alone,  which  here  beholds  Christ.  But  to  the  cautipus,  reflecting 
Berengar,  who  recogmzed  the  rights  of  the  understanding  no  less 
than  those. of  the  fedings,  it  must  seem  absolutely  needful  to  separate 
and-  carefully  distingui^  the  divine  element  apprehended  by  faith 
from  the  natural  elements  perceived  by  the  senses.  His  opponents, 
on'  the  other  hand,  in  whom  this  discriminating  faculty  of  understand- 
ing was  repressed,  or  wholly  overpowered,  by  the  transcendent  ele- 
ment of  feeling,  could  never  bring  themselves  to  allow  of  any  such 
distinction.  It  could  only  appear  to.  them,  as  a  cold  abstraction,  an 
.  evacuation  of  the  whole  mysterv.  Standing  at  this  position,  faith 
perceives  only  the  body  of  ChrM^  the  substance  of  the  bread  is  .no 
longer  there^  What  practical  importance  came  to  be  attached  to  the 
doctrine,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  appears  from  the  following 
words  of  the  pious  Guitmuna.^    ^^  What  can  be  more  salutary  than 


>  !From  this  point  of  -new,  wo  should  - 
oont^mplate  the  controversy  also  which 
had  gone  on  since  the  time  of  Faschftsius 
Badbert,  about  the  Question  whether  what 
Christ  says,  Matt  15;  17.  could  be  apfplied 
to  that  which  is  reoeired  in  ^e  eacharisfc, 
which  might  seem  to  lead  to  offensive 
eonclasions.  Bat  here  it  was  necessary 
to  exdade  aU  that  was  sensnoas  and' 
emthly  from  the  thoughts  j  everything 
should  be  viewed  in  the  lisht  of  a 
loftier,  spiritua),  tntuition.  Neqne  de 
caetero  subire  <;redenda  est  (caro  Christi) 
cnjnslibet  injuriae  inoommoditatem,  sed 
potius  in  spiritnalem  refund!  virtnte  divina 
operationem.  Ut  enim  Deus  et  homo  Je- 
ms Christus  impleta  humanae  redemptio- 
nis  -dispensatione  a  morte  ad  vitam,  ad  ia- 
oorraptionem  excess>t  a  connptione,  ita 
etiam  hoc  divinum  ac  ooeleste  sacramen- 
turn  non  immerito  creditor  a  specie  visi- 
bile  in  id  repente  transformari,  quod  solos 
Ipse  novit  Vcre  inter  manos  ministromm 
id  invisibilem  speciem  coelesti  commercio 
perdacitor  ejosdem  sacramenti  etiam  visi- 
m^  forma,  videlicet  nt  tantom  flat  sacra- 
mentom,  id  est  ex  toto  sanctitas  ac  vita 
aDimamm.  Nee  at  piavi  qoiqae  aadebt 
VOL.  m.  46 


delirando  confingere,  in  digestionis  corrup- 
tioncm'  resolvitUf/sed  magSs  in  mentibos 
otentium  vitam  salotemQue  efficaciter  ope- 
rator. Darand.  Troanens.  de  corpv  et  sang. 
D.f421. 

'  Crede,  ot  videas,  says  Dorandns,  f. 
427,  nam  crede.rejam  corde  e6t  videro. 
*  '  Guitmand,  Lanfranc's  disciple,  had 
made  himself  generally  esteeiAed,  for  his 
piety  and  learning,  while  a  monk  in  l£e 
monastery  of  St  Leufroy  in  Normandy. 
His  sovereign,  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
afterwards  king  William  the  Conc^aeror  of 
England,  wished  .to  transfer  him,  with 
many  others,  from  Normandj  to  the  ne# 
kingdom,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  bishopric 
in  mat  coontry.  But  Guitmund  inform'ed 
the  king,  in  very  bold  language,  that  he 
could  not  obtmde  himself  as  a  bishop  on 
a  foreign  people,  whose  language  and  co»- 
toms  ne  did  Aot  onderstq^d,  by  means  of 
a  person  who  had  dcstrojre^  so  many  of 
their  relatives  and*  friends,  and  who  had 
depriv^  them  of  their  property  or  free- 
dom. Goods  obtained  by  robbery  he  coold 
not  receive,  being  a  monk.  He  looked 
upon  all  England  as  an  estate  acqoired  by 
robb^;  and  he  feared  to  tooch  any  part 
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such  a  fsdth  ?  Purely  receiying  into  itself  the  pure  and  simple  Christ 
alone,  in  the  conscioiisneea  of  poeseasiDg  ao  ^lioius  a  ^ft,  it  goarda 
with  the  greater  vigilance  against  sin  ;  it  ^ows  with  a  more  earnest 
longing  after  all  righteousness ;  it  strives  every  day  to  escape  finom 
the  world,  as  the  enemy  of  its  Lord,  and,  repoung  with  fuller  trust  on 
.  promises  which  are  secured  by  so  great  a  pledge^  it  strives  with  more 
confidence  and  with  moi*e  ardent  aspirations  after  God,  to  embrace  in 
unclouded  vision  the  very  fountain  of  life  itself."^ 

!!•    In  the  Greek  Church. 

The  Greek  ehurch  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  one  great  advantage  over 
that  of  the  West,  in  possessing  a  culture  transmitted  from  stfll  older 
times,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  become  utterly  extinct.  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  this,  the  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  look  down  with 
Supercilious  contempt  upon  the  Latin  church,  as  one  that  subsisted 
among  barbarians.  But  the  Western  church  possessed  an  advantage 
fiur  outweighing  the  dead  matter  of  traditional  learning,  in  the  fresh 
and  vigorous  principle  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  which,  with  inferior 
means,  could  bring  abput  vastly  greater  effects.  Of  such  a  principle, 
which  might  have  infused  life  into  the  inert  mass  of  its  learning,  the 
Greek  church  was  destitute.  Since  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
and*  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Basilius  Macedo  and  ius 
successors,  scientific  studies  among  the  Greeks  had.  indeed  gained 
a  new  impulse ;  but  still  the  want  of  that  animating  principle  could 
not  thus  be  supplied*  In  aU  departments  of  Theology,  the  historical,. 
the  exegetical,  tiie  dogmatical,  to  coUect  and  arrange  the  transmitted 
stores  of  the  more  Uving  intellectual  development  of  earlier  times, 
without  subjecting  them  to  any  ori^nal,  self-active  elaboration  of 
thought,  was  therefore  the  predominant  tendency.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  theolo^cal  learning  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ninth  Century,  We  may  take  Photius,  —  the  celebrated  iiuthor  of  that 
compilation  of  criticd  excerpts  from  the  two  hundred  and  eighty 
works  which  he  had  read,  intituled  the  Bibliotheqiie  :  —  of  his  charac- 
ter, labors^  and  fortunes,  we  shall  have  occnasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
His  correspondence*  evidences  the  wide  range  of  his  researches  on 
theological  subjects,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  he  stood  as  a 
man  of  learning  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  resorted  to  alike 
by  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  for  the  resdution  of  all  sorts  of  questions 

of  it    He  warned  the  kine,  by  pointing  to  Opifiam    Angliae    praedam    amatoribiu 

the  example  of  earlier  aad  greater  r^olu-  mandi  qaasi  quisquilias  dcrelinquo.    Labe- 

tions  among  the  nations,  and  to  the  fate  of  ram  paapertatcm  Christi  amo.    At  a  later 

earlier  conquerors.     He  admonished  him  period  he  made  a  joamcjto  Italy,  where 

not  to  be  dazzled  by  earthly  success,  bat  to  ne  waa  highly  honored  by  Gregory  VU, 

be  constontly  mindful  of  death,  and  of  the  and  made  a  cardinal ;  afterwards,  by  pope 

account  he  must  render  to  the  supreme  Urban  II,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  the 

Judge  of  all,  for  his  administration  of  the  Neapolitan   town  Aversa.     Yid.  Oderid 

government  committed  to  his  care.    He  Yitalis  historiaeoclesiastica,  1.  Y.  c  17. 

lecommended  him  and  his  family  to  the  '  Guitmund  1.  II.  f.  464. 

divine  grace,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  '  Published  by  Richard  Montague  (Hon- 

penoitted  to  return  back  to  '^oimandj.  tacattos),  bishop  of  Norwich.  London,  1651. 
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perfcainmg  to  theology  and  exegeens*  The  most  difitinguished  exegeti- 
cal  author  was  Oeeumenius,  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  who  flourished 
near  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Conunen- 
tarv  on  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  two  causes,  strictlj  connected  with  each  other,  which 
especiallj  contributed  to  hinder  the  healthful  and  free  evolution  of 
the  church  and  of  theology  among  the  Greeks :  the  despotism  of  the 
civil  government,  befor  -which  everything  crouched, —  the  bishops 
themselves  not  seldom  consenting  to. act  as  its  humble  mstruments; 
and  the  extincftion  of  the  sense  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  insincerity, 
alreadv  a  predominant  trait  which  had  stamped  itself  on  the  entire 
life  of  the^  people,  and  was  contmu^blly  impearing  in  the  fulsome 
exaggerations  of  their  ordinary  language.  Thus  acuteness  and  leamr 
ing  could  be  employed  as  weapons  of  sophistry,  to  uphold  despotism  and 
falsehood.  Men  could,  prove  anything  they  wanted  to  prove.  Elnow- 
ledge  without  a  soul,  instead  of  presenting  any  check  to  the^  prevailing 
superstition,  walked  quietiy  by  its  side,  or  was  even  employed  to  sup- 
port and  defend  it.  But  from  the  Christian  consciousness  itself  there 
had  already  gone  forth,  in  the  preceding  period,  dui^g  the  contro- 
versy about  images,  a  reaction  against  one  particular  branch  of  supepv 
stition,  which,  if  it  could  only  have  made  some  frirther  progress  and 
more  fiilly  evolved  the  spiritual  tendency  of  which  it  was  the  manifes- 
tation, would,  doubtiess,  never  have  stopped  with  attacking  this  jingle 
superstition,  but  would  have  introduced  a  radical  revolution  into  the. 
wjiole  state  of  the  church  and  of  theology.  And  a  reaction  of  the 
same  sort  sprung  up,  for  the  second  time,  in  the  present  period* 
But  the  two  causes  above  mentioned  still  operated,  to  prevent  a  favor- 
able issue  to.  ihi%  reaction  ;  for  superstition  stood  in  alliance  with  the 
reigning  spirit  of  insincerity,  and  despotism  was  not  fitted  to  oany 
such  a  reaction  successfully  to  its  end  ;  it  would  only  convert  into  a 
lie  the  truth  itself,  which,  contrary  to  every  law  of  spiritual  develop- 
inent,  it  would  thrust  upon  men  by  force.  Besides,  such  attacks  on 
superstition,  which  were  whoUy  negative  in  their  aim,  and  directed 
only  against  a  single  branch  of  it,  while  the  common  root  of  all-  super- 
stition,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  the  church,  was  left  uxh 
touched,  could  not  possibly  succeed.  A  true  reformation  was  impos- 
siMe,  until  the-  true  ea&ence  of  Christian  faith  should  be  revived,, 
bringing  about  a  regeneration  of  the  national  mind,  and  by  that  very 
means  the  consequent  expulsion  of  all  the  elements  foreign  to  pure 
Christianity.  Accordmgly,  the  issue  of  the  controversies  about 
images  m  this  period,  w£is  such,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  under 
the  existing,  condition  of  the  Greek  church,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  these  controversies  were  actually  conducted.  But  even  sup- 
posing this  reaction  could  have  been  carried  to  its  furthest  extent,  and 
the  spiritual  tendency  from  which  it  sprung  could  have  been  fully 
developed,  it  would  stall  remain  a  question,  whether,  in  the  previuling 
jcorruption  of  .the  times,  tiiis  further  progress  in  the  way  of  negation 
would  nojb  have  superinduced  a 'spirit  of  scepticism  still  more  than  a 
qpirit  <^  faith.  ^       '  ^ 
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We  inn  nOw  proceed  to  a  nearer  consideratioa  of  this  reaction  it 
self,  m  the  history  of  the  secbnd  controyersy  concerning  images. 

We  remarked  towards  the  close  of  ifae  controyersj  about  imageriu 
tlie  preceding  period,  that  although  image-worahip  in  the  Qreek  church 
had  obtained  the  victory,  and  the  opposite  party  had  been  crushed  by 
the  government,  yet  the  principles  of  the  iconoclasts  had  become  too 
securely  fixed,  in  the  minds  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  to  be  dis- 
lodged at  once  by  tyrannical  dictation.  There  were,  as  it  is  reported 
in  a  document  of  these  times,  concealed  iconoclast?,  who  to  avoid  giv- 
ing offence,  complied  externally  with  the  forms  of  image-worship ;  and 
others  who  eVen  ventured  to  express  then-  convictions  puWicly,  banisb- 
ing  all  images  from  their,  churches,  and'  having  nothing'  in  them  but 
nsS:ed  walls ;  who  discarded  every  sensuous  medium  of  worship,  and 
were  for  simply  elevating  the  thoughts  to  Grod  in  the  prayer  of  the 
spirit-^  The  great  neglect  which  from  motives  of  policy  was  shown  to 
the  iconoclasts  by  the  second  Nicene  council,^  served  to  promote  tbe 
succeeding  reactions  of  the  party.  For  the  truth  was,  that  multitudes 
of  the  party  had,  submitted"  in  that  council,  to  the  dominant  power,  saA 
consented  to  a  recantation  which  they  might  afterwards  excuse  under 
the  softer  nam6  of  accommodation  (^oixopofiid)^  merely  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  their  bishoprics ;  and  these  were  only  waitmg  for  some  favor- 
able political  change,  to  reavow  publicly  the  principles  they  had  never 
relinquished,  and  to  labor  more  zealously  than  ever  for  their  propaga- 
tion.' The  change  so  earnestly  desired  by  this  party  took  place,  when  * 
Leo  the  Armenian,  a  man  from  the  bosom  of  the  army  m  which  wiUi 
iEe  memory  of  iconoclast  emperors  had  been  transmitted  an  attachment  - 
to  their  reli^ous  principles,  placed  himself,  in  the  y^ar  813,  on  the 
imperial  throne.  It  was  already  noticed  with  surprise,  that  wben  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus  invited  him  to  give  the  church  by  a  written  con? 
fession  of  faith  in  accordance  with  the  church  orthodoxy,  the  customaiy 
pledge  of  security ,4  he.  put  it  off,  doubtless  not  without  a  purpose,  tm 
after  his  coronation^  The  patriarch  probably  dared  not,  on  accoimt  cl 
this  denial,  to  refuse  the  ceremony  of  coronation  to  an  emperor,  who 
already  had  the  power  in  his  hands ;  perhaps*  at  the  moment  he  sua- 
pected  nothing.  But  when  three  days  afterwards  he  again  invited  tiie 
crowned  emperor  to  do  the  ^ame  thing,  the  latter  contrived  in  some 
way  or  other  wholly  to  evade  it ;  for  as  in  a  confession  embracing  the 

'  8^  the  Intetriew  of  the  patriarch  Nice-  aavro  role  atperucoic  Ktupov  tcaXiv  ixelvw 

phorns  with  the  emperor  Leo  the  Arme-  dpctidfievoi  r^v  clKtlav  dvoaif^eiav  x^^- 

nian  in  the  Life  of  this  patriarch,  Qompo^ed  irurepov  avevewjavro,      Hardum.  T.  V. 

by  the  Dearon  Ignatius,  March  13th,  \  42,  f.  990. 

and  in  the  Collection  originoin  rerumque  *  That  the  patriarch  should  require  audi 

Constantinopoiitanamm  manipalus,  pub-  a  confession  of  him,  is  not  to  be  regarded 

lished  bj  Franc.  Combeiis.   Paris,  1664.'  as  a- mark  of  suspicion,  since  eyidentlj  this 

paf .  16S.  w^  one  of  the  customary  formalities,  ob- 

'  See  Vol.  III.  p.  233.  wired  bj  every  new  emperor  on  entering 

'  Important  information  with  regard  to  upon  his  government    This  is  clearly  im- 

Itie  connection  of  these  events  is  supplied  phed  in  the'  language  of  the  historian  Jo- 

by  Nicetas,  in  his  life  of  the  patriarch  Igna-  seph   Genesios,  Karct  rd  t&ixdv  rifi  i 

tins,  when  speaking  of  the.  proceedings  of  rffiaf  eiMiefiovg  niarei^.  L  L  ed.  ~ 

tiie  second  council  of  Nice,  he  says :  iireidjf  p«ig.  86. 
ov/iftadearepov  fiuX^,ov  ^  diKOLOT^pw  ixp^' 
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whole  or&odoz  faitb,  the  oonfinnation  of  image-worship  and  the  coi^ 
denmation  of  the  iconoclasts  could  not  fail  to  be  included,  he  would 
either  have  to  give  up  his  own  convictions,  and  should  he  afterwards 
undertake  to  do  anything  agajnst  images,  in^mr  the  chafge  of  perjury 
and  of  a  fraud-  practised  upon  th^  church,  or  he  would  be  obliged  to 
declare  at  once  ai  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  he  ceuld  not 
make  the  usus^  confession  on  the  subject  of  images,  thereby  calling 
forth-  at  once  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  which  he  had  good  rea- 
sons for  avoiding;  But  the  patriarch's  suspicions  if  not  awakened  by 
the  first,  would  of  course  be  aroused  by  this  second  denial  of  the  euh 
peror.  The  emperor  before  he  attempted*^to  do  anythmg  for  the  sup- 
pression^of  ii|iages,  wished,  to  be  stiU  further  confirmed  in  kis  own  con- 
TictionS;  and  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  rebutting  the  objections, 
which  might  be  urged  by  the  defenders  of  their  worship.  He  tiiere- 
fbre  consiuted  with  a  few  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  persuasion^  and  in 
particular  he  directed  one  of  them,  John  the  Grammairian,  to  bring,  to- 
gether a  collection  of  declarations  from  the  older  church-fathers  on  the 
subject  in  question,  —  measures  which  of  course  would  only  serve  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  own  views/  Once  while  he  was  attending  on  di- 
vine service,  the  words Vere  recited  from  Isaiah  zl. :  ^^  To  whom  then 
will  ye  Hken  God,"  etc.,  upon  which  the  iconoclasts  about  him  seizing 
on  the  passage,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  voice  from 
the  Almighty,  calling  upon  him  to  destroy  the  worship  of  idols.  In 
December  therefore  of  the  year  814  he  bsgan  to  make  preparatjons 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  He  sought  gradually  to  gain 
over  the  patriarch  Nicepborus,  a  zealous  defender  of  unage-worship,i 
at  least  BO  far  as  that  the  first,  step  against  ims^es  might  be  taken  with- 
otit  resistanjee  on  his  part.  Summoning  him  to  his  presence,  he  intro- 
duced the  subject  with  cautious  reserve,  saying  nothing  about  his  own 
repugnance  to  inicages,  but  dwelling  upon  the  disposition  which  prevail- 
ed among  the  pe6{de.  ^^  The  pdo^de  — ^  said  he  -r^  take  ofience  at  image- 
worship  ;  they  look  up^m  its  prevalence  as  the  cause  of  the  public  mis- 
fortunes, of  thp  disastrous  defeats  we  have  suffered  from  infidel  nations  " 
—  and  so  far  as  the  army  was  concerned,  he  may  have  said  the  truth. 
He  therefore  begged  the  patriarch,  considering  that  such  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  imnd,  to  give  his  consent  &at  those  images  which- 
were  placed  In  inferior  situations  might  be  .removed.^    But  when  the 

'  Nicephorns  wad  descended firom  a fiun-  the  deacon  I^piatioa;  13  March;  in  t)i6 

fly  'of  most,  devoted  image-worshippers.  Greek  origancd^  in   the  .second   Tolome, 

His  father,  one  of  the  imperial  secretaries  '  March,  in  the  Appendix,  f.  705. 

wider  Constantine  Co))ronyinas,  incurred  ^Tiix^^M^  nepieXuiJxv.    Possibly  this 

tiie  lattec^s  displeasure,  when  it  was  diaoov-  maj-mean,  atf  it  seems  to  have  beeii  under< 

cored,  that  he  kept  images  in  his  house  and  stood  by  many,  "  L^  -us  do  away  wilK 

worshipped  them.    He  was  scoui^ged,  de^  imaee-worship  altogether j  as  alow,  unwor- 

posed  and  banishedfor  refasin|r  to  renounce  thy  Sung ;"  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  the 

unaffe-worship.  Nicephorus  hmiself  shared  emperor  would  express  himself  so  hanhly 

in  toe  triumph  of  image-worship,  as  impe-  conpeming  imaees,  %hen  it  was  his  desi^  ' 


lial  commissary,  at  the  second  Nioene  conn-  to  llring  the  sub|ect  before  the  patriarch  in 
«iL  '  He  next  became  a  monk,  and  was  ele-  the  gentlest  manner;  and  to  induce  him  to 
vated  ftom  the  monastic  life  to  the  patriar  consent  merely  to  an  oUovoftia,  It  is  bet- 
dial  dl^ty^    See  Ub  life  by  Jub  scholar,  tor  fo  uiidfli9taiid-l^.;c<W^  simply  the  x^ 
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patriarch,  who  had  good  reasoDr  to  fear  that  one  step  m  yielding  wcndd 
soon  lead  to  another,  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposition  Which  re- 
qnired.him  to  suit  his  conduct  to  the  public  tone  of  feeling,  the  empe- 
ror demanded  of  him  an  express  warrant  &om  Scripture  in  favor  of 
images.  Such  a  warrant,  the  patriarch  of  course  could  not  produce ; 
4>nt  he  spoke  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  which  many 
other  thines  had  been  adopted  into  church  practice,  which  were  still 
held  sacred  by  the  etnperor  himself,  thou^  they  were  not  found  pre- 
scribed in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  to  the  worship  of  images  (the 
ttQWJKvrriaig  before  the  images>  he  could  appeal  to  the  &ct,  that  it  was 
precisely  the  same  with  the  homage  paid  to  the  cross  and  to  the  books 
of  the  gospels  ;^  fpr  as  we  have  already  observed,'  the  iconoclasts  were 
guilty  of  an  inconsistency^  in  paying  adoration  to  the  cross,  concerning 
the  magical  powers  of  wluch,  they  adopted  the  common  notions.^  Wii^ 
the  principle  of  a  religious  -  mode  of  tbinkiiig  opposed  to  the  reignii^ 
spirit  .of  the  i^e,  but  a  principle  not  as  yet  dearly  evolved  in  their  own 
minds  they  united  a  form  of  Christian  intuition  which  would  .not  har- 
monize with  that  principle,  but  which  they  had  caught  up  firom  the 
Christian  life  of  their  times.  Hence  the  d<Bfender  of  image-worship  had 
unquestionably  the  advantage  of  consistency  in  his  contest  with  the 
emperor. 

The  emperor  requested  the  patriarch  to  converse  on  the  subject  wUh 
tiioee  of  the  clergy,  who  defended  the  opposite  principles,  and  to  con- 
sider how  he  would  refute  the  arguments  which  they  could  produce. 
JKficepfaorus  promised  to  send  him  welt-instructed  thedogians,  who 
would  more  ftdly  e:^ain  to  him  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject, 
and  refute  all  the  objections  of  its  opponents.  He  selected  for  this 
purpose  certain  bishops  and  monks ;  but  they  met  with  as  litile  success 
in  iiieir  object  as  he  had  done  himself,  and  tiiey  reftised  to  enter  into 
any  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  iconoclasts.  Meantime  the  fury 
of  tiie  soldiers,  who  were  deadly  opposed  to  images,  broke  out  in. open 
violence ;  whether  it  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  or  whether,  ao- 

fti^T^t  ehovec,  so  dlstingnisheil '  from  tbe  dore  no  doubt  represents  as  speaking  in  Uie 

ethers.    The  moderate  opponents  of  image-  spirit  and  after  the.  castomaxy  makiner  of 

worship,  whom  Theodoras  Stndita  wrongly  his  party,  reqirfres,  that  the  cross  in  this 

accases  of  inconsistency,  were  willing  to  let"  controversy  snonld  be  left  entirely  out  of 

the  images  stand  as  historical  represcnta-  the  qnestion.    'O  orovpdc  yap  kari  rd  kot^ 

tions,  as  means  of  bringing  events  vividly  rov  ota^oXw  iairrfiTov  rpovaiov.    Antirr- 

before  the  senses  and  memory,  (they  sltid:  het  11.  f.  88.    "Throngh  Qirist — says  he 

6ri  Ko^v  if  icTOpia,  i^y^ectc  Koi  avofi-  —the  cross  is  become  sanctified.*'  £  92. 

vfiaet^  Xoyov  kx^^^*^^  they  were  opposed  The  party  appealed  to  all  those  passaeos 

only  to  the  worship  of  these  images ;  and  ^  of  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  of  ttie 

counteract  this  among  the  people,  they  in-  significance  and  power  of  the  craat  of 

atoted,  that  the  imaffes  should  bo  token  Christ;  and  they  were  of  the  oninion,  dm 

away  from  the  low  places  {toic  xttfiv^ori"  no  tMMs  could  lie  firand  where  the  like  waa 

fiot^y  should  be  everywhere  removed  from  aaid]^  the  imoffB  of  Christ     But  to  thk 

places  where  the  multitude  could,  touch  Theodore  replied,  tfakt  these  texts  rpokut 

them.    See  Theodore's  Antirrhetiais  IL  not  of  the  si^  of  the  cross,  but  of  that 

against  the  Iconoclasts  opp.  f.  84.  which  was  represented  by  this  sign.     If 

>  See  the  statement  in  the  continuatioii  that  which  had  hoeaa,  said  of  the  thi^  itself 
of  Theophanes.  foL  847.  ed.  Yenet  was  here  transfeired  to  its  sign,  so.  mj^ 

>  Vol.  III.  p.  913.  tfaattAichiseaidof  Christ  be  SHdied  to 


.  s 
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dordmg  to  ihe  current  xeport,  they  were  set  cm  bj  the  eiqperor  himaelfl 
It  wreaked  itself  on  that  colossal  image  of  Christ,  standing- before  the 
iDmperor's  p&lace^  which  Leo  the  Isaorian  had«removed,  and  wUoh 
Irene  had  restored  to  its  feroier  position..  This  furnished  a  reason  or 
ft  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  removing  the  image  once  more,  so  as  to 
sectire  it  from  the  insults  of  the  soldiers.  The^  patriarch  looked  upon 
these  occurrence^  as  betokening  the  danger  which  now  threatened  tke 
faith,  and  in  the  night  he  called  togeljier  within  his.palace  several  bishops 
ftnd  abbots,  to  deliberate  on  what  T^as  to  be  done  for  avertmg  the  dl^n- 
ger,  and  to  invoke  ike  divine  assistance  in'  behalf  of  the  church.  The 
emperor,  on  learning  of  this,  dreaded  the  consequences  of  such  a  conv 
Unation.  At  day-break  .he  sent  for  the  patriarch,  whom  he  accused 
of  fomenting  schism,  and'  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  insurrection,  while 
Hie  emperor  himself  was  only  studying  how  to  preserve,  the  peaae. 
He  requested  him,  sis  soon  as  possible,  to  make  His  appearance,  and 
to  give  him  a  report  of  all  that  had  l&een  done.  The  patriarch  obeyed, 
and  the  whole  assembly  went  with  him.  He  firist  had  a  private  audi- 
ence ^th  the  emperor,  while  the  others  waited  before  the  gates  of  the 
palaee.^  The  emperor  received  the  patriarch  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage for  acting 'so  contrary  to  .his  own  'salutary  measures  to  promote 
pure  doctrine  and  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  could  appeal  to  bis 
own  knowledge,  that  a  party/ by  no  means  small  or  insignificant  had  se* 
eeded  from  ^e  church  on  account  of  these  images,  fim^ly  believing 
they  had  on  their  side  the  authority  of  Scripture.3  For  tids  reason, 
it  Vas  their  own  duty  to  hear  the  argnn^eizts  of  this  party  and  to  re- 
fute them.  He  tixerefore  demanded  once  "^  more,  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  betweei^  the  bishops  and  theologi9.ns  of  the  two  pao^ 
fies. 

Here  arose  a  dispute  betwixt  the  patriarch  and  the  emperor  on  the 
emjdoyment  of  images  in  religion,  and  on  their  worship,  Nicephorua 
resorted  to  the  common  arguments,  and  refuted  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  forbidding  of  images  in  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  current 
iSft^iibn  of  polemics  among  &e  image-wor8hip{>ers,  as  we  have  explained 
it  in  our  account  of  the  image-controversies  in  the  first  section.^    At 

^  Tho  anthorities  followed  in  ttuflBceonnt  which  it  is  represented  in  the  two  reports 
lure;  besides  the  continnation  of  Tlico-  cited  on  p.  533,  vet  we  m&y  suppose  that 
phaHes,  alrca47  *  cited,  thcf  Life  of  tho  '  something  like  th]s  was  said  on  both  sfdes; 
patriarch  Nicephorus,  also  cited  above,  we  have  tne  cnrrcht  form  of  the  ailments 
and  the  Life  of  the  abbot  Kicetas,  bv  his  nsed  by  the  two  parties.  It  deserves  no- 
scholar  Theosterict;  3d,  April,  in  the  L  lice,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  Ni- 
Tom.  of  f he  April — Appenaix,  f  23.  The  cephorus  in  defehding  the  worship  of  the 
Life  of  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  monastery  imaees  of  the  saints,  the  saints  are  distin- 
£^diam,  at  Constantinople,  prefixed  to  ffaished  from  the  great  mass  of  Christians, 
his  Woi^s  in  Sirmond.  opp.  T.  Y.  msomnch  that  he  depreciates  the  ordinary 

*  OifK  olcr^a,  6c  o<)k  ttdfA^iitirov  {lipoQ  Christian  life,  representing  the  saints  9B 

Suvox^l  i^ai  iKK?^.7i<xiac  duararu  t^c  r&h;  those  who  alone  answered  .to  the  idea  of 

^Kovuv  heicev  ypa^ijc  re  Kot  craaeoCt  pri-  that  life.    He  divides  inefn,  with  referenoe 

peuv  ypa^iKuv  ^repl  t^(  toCtuv  &noTpoir^c  to  the  service  of  God,  into  three  classes: 

hciKOf/u^ofievov  SiaTdyfutTa,    See  the  Life  those  who  shnn  sin  frpm  fear  of  .the  divina 

of  Kicephoms.  L  c.  ^  40.  pnnisbmetit,  shoves;  those  who  are  incited 

'  Thongh  this  conversationhetireen  the  to  strive  after  soodness  b;^  the  hope  of  fvf 

cnmeror  and  the  patriarch  certainly  didnot  tare  blessings.  AvWm^;,  finally,  thos^  who 

eonespond  word  for  woid  to  the  foim  in  do  good  not  fr6m  the  impnlsee  of  Iw  or 
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flie  same  tifne  he  declared  diat,  tiliough  he.  oould  discourse  with  liie 
emperor,  he  could  hold  no  soirt  of  iateitsourse  with  the  clerg7,  who  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  church/  He  then  begged  that  he  mi^t 
be  allowed  to  introduce  info  the  emperor'is  presence  several  witnesses 
of  the  principles  he  had  expressed,  and  being  permitted^  sent  for  the 
t)ishop8  and' monks  assembled  before  the 'gates  of  the  palace.  ISfemy  - 
of  them  spoke  widi  great  freedom  in  favor  of  image-worship.  Among 
the  boldest  was  the  man  who  then  $tood  at  the  head  of  monachism  in 
the  Greek  church,  Theodore,  abbot  of  the  famous  mena^ry  in  Con- 
stantinople, called  the  Studion,  after  the  name  of  its  founder,  Stddiua^ 
a  noble  Roman.^  Thi^  person  hac[  often  shown  before,  under  persecu-* 
tions  and  sufferings,  the  inflexibility  and 'steadfastness  of  his  2eal  i^ 
maintaining  the  sacred  laws  ag^onst  the  attaeks  of  those  who  were  pos^ 
sessed  o{  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  and  had  thus  acquired  a 
moral  power  which  despotism  itself  was  forced'  to  ^pect.'  He  caused 
it  to  be  feh  in  the  present  case.  The  check  presented  hj  the  pope^ 
inthe  Westeilk  churcl)  agaiiist  tiie  arbitrary  exercise  of  politieal 
power,  sometimes  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  reli^on  and  morality, 
wOuM  -most  c^n  in  the  'Greek. xshurcb,  where  00  bishop  was  ta  be 
£dup4  so  iiidependent  of  the  civil  government,  proceed  from  monks, 
\rtio,  by  the  universal  veneoat^on  which  their  austere  life  had  procured 
for  themr/exi^cised  fi  predo^tinaAt  iiifluence  Over  the  people,  and  Whose 
UACoixquerable  disposition,  qiudcened  and  animated  by  faith,  opposect  a* 

of  hop6f  bat  oat  of  pure,  free  IotO)  ifie  chil- 
dren of  God,  the  heirs  of  God  aod  joint-' 
heirs  with  Christ,  .whose  intercessions  with 
Qod*  are  most-  prevailing,  to  whom,  as  to 
the'  satellites  of  a  king,,w6  applj-for  aid, 
^SS"^S  ^^  to'  lay  before  mm  the  peti- 
tions, which  we,  in  the  oonsc^oosness  or  oar 
sins,  venture  not  to  present  in  our  bwn^er- 
qons.  Vid.  Coibbe^s  manipnlus,  L  e.  1 7l . 
.'  Theodore  lyas  educi^ted  first  as  a  monk, 
in,  the  monastery  of  l^ccadion,  undeif  bis 
niicle,  the  venerated  rtaton.  See  above^ 
Vol  ZU.  p.  100,  then  in  794  he  was  fbrc^L 
hj  the  lattei^  who,  oh  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age,  was  no  longer  able  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  the  office,  to  take  his  place  as 
abbot  t  In  the  year  798,  ^e  b«came  abbol 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion,  which  had 
been  destroyed  under  that  enemy*  of  the 
monk«,  Constantino  Copronvmu^.  Under 
him  it  rose  onee  more  to  eqimence. 
^  *  iHien  the  young  emperor  Constantino 
son  of  Irene,  repudiated  his  spousn,  com- 
pelling her  to  enter  a  convent,  and  Insbted 
on  marrying  a  lady  of  the  court,  Theodota, 
kinswotean  of  Theodore;  when  an  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic,  Joseph  Oeconomns  of  the 
church  at  Constfintinople,  was  prevailed  on 
to  bestow  the  Christian  consecration  on  a 
oonn'ection  formed  in  violation  of  the  diviner 
law:  when  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, dared  not  say  a  word  in  opposition 
to  this  proceeding,  it  was  the  nonagenariim 
Flalon,  and  l(is  neph^  Theodore,  whp 
fpolte  out  IB  lae  Iw^of  th»..Uw,  and  la- 


bored to  preserve  alive  the  oonsdonsaess. 
'  of  it  in  ^e  beaits  of  the  people,  foF  alreadj 
had  ther  emperor's  example,  sancdoned  Iff 
the  concurrence  of  the  cborch.  foimd  na- 
meroos  imitators.  Neither  maika  of  hdnor 
nor  the  flatteries  of  the  emperor  and  of  hia 
new  consort,  nor  threats,  could  move  The- 
odore to  yield.  He  was  scourged  and  ex- 
iled} hat  he  cdntinned  steadfast,  fired  the 
monks  and  ecclesiastics  to  resistance,  and 
called  to  his  assistance  the  more  independ-. 
ent  voice  of  the  pope.  He  renounced 
.chnrcli-feUowahip  .with  the  pmperar,  and 
with.all  those  mo  approved  of  this  adnl- 
terous  connection,  as  he  termed  it  H^  in- 
veighed with  pious  indignation  against  the 
pretences,  that  such  a  compliai^oe  with  tbe 
emperor's  wishes  was*but  an  oUovojim,  thai 
the  divine  laws  were  not  to  be  enforoe^  on 
mbnarchs  as  on  others.  He  prononnoed 
such  assertions  to  be  heresies,  doctrinies  of 
antichrist,  and  zealdusly*  contended  for  the 
truth,  that  there  was  but  one  gospel  fbt-  all ;. 
monarchs,  as  well  as  subjects,  must  all  in 
like  nMumer  bow  before  th6  liyrs  of  God,. 
«nd  no  man  had  power  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion from  these,  when,  at «'  later  period, 
the  emperor  mcephoms  forced  the  patri- 
arch of  that  name  to  reinstate  the  oecono- 
mns Joseph  in  his  office,  from  which  he  had 
been  deposed,  Theodore  stood  forth  againsr 
this  measure,  and  involved  himself  in  new 
MTsecntions.  The  letters  of  Theodore  le- 
terring  to  the^  contests,  are  to'be  fbnnd  in 
the  fint  book  of  these  letteiB. 
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firm  bulwark  of  defence  agiu!dst.the  inroads  of  temporal  power.    Such 
a  person  was  Theodore. 

He  ventuited  in  this  case  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  very  princi* 
rie  of  Byzantine  despotism.  He  told  the  etnperor  that  it  belonged  U^ 
mm  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state  and  of  war,  not  the  aff^rs  of  the 
church;  for  the  admiiiistration  of  these  diurch  offices  had  been  di« 
vinelj  instituted.  St^  Paid,  in  Ephesians  iy.,  siud  thai  Christ  had  ap- 
pointed apdstles,  prophets,  and  pastors ;  but  not  kings.  Said  the  em* 
peror,  "  Do  not  rulers,  then,  belong  also  to  the  church  ?  '^  Instead 
of  correcting  this  misapprehension,  Theodore  unfitly  replied:  "The 
emperor  belongs  to  the  church,  if  he  .does  not  wilfully  exclude  himself 
firOm  it,  if  he  does  not  company  with  heretics,  en  whom  the  anathema 
of  the  church  has.  lighted.*'  Upon  this,  the-  emperor  indignantly  dia- 
xnissed  them.  Still.it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  stand*  forth  ad 
an  avowed  opponent  of  images.  -  In  the  presence  of  these  ecclesias- 
tics, he  took  out  an  image  £r<)m  his  bosom  and  kissed  it.  He  always 
assumed  the  air  of  one  who  only  spoke  in  the  name  ef  that  important 
party,  the  iconoclasts,  a  party  which  might-  any  day  occasion  a  dis*^ 
tari)ance  of  the  pubUc  peace.  He  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  neu* 
t^^,  a  mediator  (ftew^ff),  asf  he  styled  himself,  between  the  two  jpaiv 
ties,  laboring  to  negotiate  a  reunion ;  but  the  image  worthippers  re- 
fused to  enter  into  any  conference  with  those  whom  they  affected  to  • 
consider  as  heretics,  and  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church. 
By  ihe  obstinacy  and  the  violence  of  the  leading  men  on  the  side  of 
the  image-worshippers,  and  by  the  impatience  of  the  tnihtary  who  de» 
manded  the  extirpation  of  idol-worship-  on  the  other,  the  emperor  him- 
self was  constantly  propelled  forwaM  from  one  step  to  another  in  the 
measures  which  he  adopted.        '' 

After  he  had  dismissed  the  ecclesiastics  from  his  palace,  the  i^ionks 
assembled  in  a  body  at  the  residence  of  the  abbot  Theodore,  where 
tiie  latter,  by  his'  authority  and  his  words,  enkindled  their  «eal  in  favor 
of  the  images.  '  From  such  meetings,  the  most  dangerous  consequences 
wore  to  be  apprehended  to  the  pubBc  tranquillity.  When  the  monk^ 
kiad  retired  to  their  cloisters,  command  was  ^ven  by  the  prefect  of  the 
residential  city 'of  Constantinople,  in  the  emperor's  namej  to  all  ab- 
bots; that  they  should  hold  no  meetmgs  together,  that  they  must  ab- 
stain from  all  conversations  on  the  disputed  points  of  faith,  and  from 
an  answers  t^  questions  relating  thisreto.  All  were  required  to  Knd 
themselves,  by  the  signature  of  their  names,  to  obey  this  edict.  Many 
subscribed  without  hesitation  ;  thinking  thatT  silence  was  no  denial  of 
the  truth.  But  such  was' not  the  opinion  of  the  abbot  Theodore.  He 
refused  to  ^bscribe,  saying  it  was  right  to  obey  God  rather  than* 
man.  lie  issued  a  circulax'  letter  to  ti^e  monks,^^  severely  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  8^bscribed  the  edict.  He  declared 
that  they  had  betrayed  the  truth,  and  violated  tiieir  duty  as  abbots. 
He  opposed  to  them  the  .example  of  the  apostles,  who  Would  not  be 
prevented  by  any  human  power  from .  t^stafying  of  Phrist.    He  coih 
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t^ted  their  conduct  with  iJiat  of  th^  ancient  monks.  Should  the 
abbots  say  in  justification  of  themselves,,  "TFXat  are  wef^^  (YTbai 
can  we  do  agamsfr  the  command  of  the  emperor  ?)* — he  had  to  reply : 
^'  In  the  first  place,  you  are  Chnstians^  who  in  every  way  are  bound 
to.  speak  now;  —  then  monks,  who,  loosed  from  the  ties  of  the  worid, 
are  not  to  su^r  your^lves  to  be  determined  by  any  outward  conind- 
orations ;  finajly,  abbots,  whose  vocation ,  it  is  to  see  that  every  stone 
0^  stumbling  be  removed  from  the  way  of  others,  and  are  the  more  bound 
therefore  to  avoid  being  stones  of  stumbling  yourselves*  Christ  de- 
clares, that  iie  will  refuse  tp  receive  no  one  who  comes  to  him,  John 
6:  S7.  But  should  a  monk  or  an  abbot  come  to  you,  to  inqtdre  after 
the  truth,  must  yoiu  withhold  from  ihem  the  instruction,  because  tke 
emperor  has  commanded  it*?  Then  surely  you  have  by  your  subscrip- 
^on  pledged  yourselves  to  obey  the  emperor  rather  than  Christ." 
.  At  first,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  by  iheir  resistance  to  the  emperor's 
orders,  exposed  themselves  to  persecution,  not  .as  image-worstuppeiBy 
but  as  rebels  agamst  the  imp^nal  authority.  But' as  it  was  the  time 
of  aliigh  festival',  the  emperor  chose  to  do  nothing  then  which  might 
occasion  a  disturbscnce.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas  he  attended  the 
public  services  of  the  church ;  and  as  the  emperor  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies,  and  tfiere  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Supper^ 
he  made  use  of  this  privilege,  and,  as  he  entered,  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore the  curtains  of  the  sanctuary,  on  which  was  painted  the  story  of 
Christ's  nativity.^  This  occasioned  great  rejoicings  among  the  image* 
worshippers. ,  They  looked ^upon  it  as  a  fetvorable  omen„a  token  that 
the  emperor  meant  to  proceed  no  further  in  attacking  the  images* 
But  their  joy  was  soon  at  an  end -7- for  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  was 
not  agreeable,  doubtless,  that  too  much  should  be  i^iferred  fipm  Ua 
conduct,  omitted  the  ceremony  of  prostration  at  the  next  succeeding 
festival  of  Epiphany.  The  patriarch  ^icephorus  bid  Theodore  take 
courage  ;  he  wrote  pressing  letters  to  the  empress,  and  to  several  of 
the  more  important  men  at  court,  calliBg  upon  them  all  to  use  their  in- 
fluence with  the  emperor,  to  dis&^ade'him  from  undertaking  to  remove 
the  images.  This,  brought  him  into  still  greater  disgrace  with  ttie  em- 
peror, who  manifested  his  displeasure  by  depliving  him  of  an  c^ce 
attached  to  the  patriarchal*  dignity,  the  oversight  cf  the  church  valua- 
bles, and  by  forbiddmg  him  pubhely  to  preach,  or  celebrate  the  sacia- 
Qient  of  the  Supper.^  Ijb  was  with  reluctance  fhat  the  emperor  re- 
torted to  force,  isrith  reluctance  that  he.  deposed  the  patriarch :  but 
having  oncB  made  his  own  subjective  views  a  law  for. the  church,  no 
other  course  was  left,  for  him  to  take.  The  palace  of  the  patriarch 
was  attacked  by  the  .soldiers,^  which  shows  how  deeply  he  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  iconoclasts.  7he  emperor  meanwhile  succeeded 
if^  Inducing  many  bishops)  even  such  as  had  pretriously  united'  with  the 

\  See  the  oonthmad^n  ofTtdboAhanes,  p.  Kpvirrdr  tepovpyt^  ^uc^^opd^  ivoi^ipei  r6 
»4S.  '     .    Ui^pa. 

*  See  the  Life  of  Nicephonis,  §  66,  and.  '  As  the  image-wofshippen  assert,  a(  the 
tb^  aboYe  cited  letters  of  Theodore;  ^.  2 :  jf>stigation  of  the  emperor;  but  liens  W5 
.    ' .  'hate  BO  good  reason  to  beliere  tfaenu 
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pftkiarcli  in  defendiiiLg  fiie  images,  to  acqmedoe  in  ^hi»  measares. 
llieae  bishops  were  invited  to  adsemblQ  hi  a  synod  (a  so  oalled  wodog 
ipdrifjLovca)  at  Constantinople,  for. th^  porpoa^  of  issuing'  the  first  ordi- . 
nances  against  images,  The  patriM:^h  Nicephorus  ste^astly  resisted 
tiieir  decrees,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  authcnity  of  the  svpod* 
Therefore,  in.  the  year  815,  he  was  deposed  and  bfanshedr;  and  Theo- 
dotus  Cassiteyras,  a  layman  of  npble  birth,  belon^g  to  an  iconoclastic 
race,  being  a  descendant  of  Gonstantine  Gopronjmns,  was  appointed 
his  suecessor.  But  the  ^partj  qf  ihe  iiiiage-woTshi|)pers,  who  persisted 
in  recognizing  Nicephorus  as  the  only  regular  patriarch,  renounced 
tshnrch  fellowship  with  the'man  t?ho  had  been  put  in  hicr  place.  The 
abbot  Theodore  was  the  soul  of  this  party.  He  declared  the  recogni-* 
tk)n  of  image-wondup  to  be  cm  of  the  essentials  af  Mth ;'  for,  accord^ 
ing  to  that  connection  of 'ideas  which  we  have  afaready  explained,  faith 
in  the  true  pcamati<m  of  the  Logos,  and  consequently  in  Jesus,  as 
Redeemer,  seemed  to  him  inseparably  connected  with  ^e  reCognitibn 
of  the  true  %mag6  of  Jesus,  and  the  worship  of  Jesus  tn  his  image. 
Confess  Christ,  confess  liis  image ;  deny  Christ,  deny  his  image. 

In  the  controversy  between  the  image*w6fshippers]and  the  ieono- 
clasts  generally  was  exhibited,  as  i^e  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
first  section  relating  to  these  disputes  j^  the  antagonism  between  two 
tendencies  of  the  religious  spirit ;  a  tendency  on  the  one  side  to  ideal' 
isffij  and  a  tendency  on -the  other  to  realism  ^  though  the  tendency  to 
idealism  in  the  iconoclasts  was  still  obvered. up  under  tnany- foreign 
etements,  derived  &om  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  a  sensuous  real- 
ism, T^  was  still  a  more  or  less  unconscious,  undeveloped  thing.  That 
element  of  sensuous  reaUsm  iii  the  Christian  spirit,  now  found  a  pow- 
erful repi^sentativ^  in  Theodore,  in  whose  character^  all  was  of  a  piece; 
The  iconoclasts  frequently  iusisted  on  the  diity  g(  worshipping  Ood  m 
spirit  and  in  truth.  They  called  it  a  humbling  Qf  Christ  and  of  the 
Spirit,  to  represent  them  oy  images  made  of  eartUy  materials.  Let 
Christ  remain,  said  Jbhey,  ibr  the 'contemplation  of  the  spirit;  it  is 
cajly  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  receive  into  the. soul  his  truo  image',  —  a' 
(fivine  image  Of  him  by  the  work  of.  sanctification.  Li  opposition  to 
this,  sajfs  Theodore^*  ^'  That  which  you  consider  humbling,  is  precisely 
what  is  exalting  and  worthy  of  God.  Is  it  not  the  humiliation 'of  seUF 
that  glorifies  ther  great  ?  So  His  condescension  to  us,  who.  is  exalted 
abqve  all,  redounds  to  his  glory.  .GQie  Creatolr  of  ail  things'  becan^e 
flesh,  and  did  not  disdain  to  be  so  called  as  he  appeared.  If -iba  con- 
templation of  the  Spirit  had  su£Sced,,then  he  needed  only  to  present 
himself  to  us  in  this  ;^  and  we  should  have  to  consider  his  human 
s^pearance  and  his  human  life  as  an  empty  show.  But  God  forbid. 
He,  being  man,  suffered  as  a  man ;  he  ate  and  .drank,  and  was  subject 
to  all  a£fections,  like  as  we  are,  sin  excepted.  And  thus  what  seems 
to  be  a  humiliation,  a  debasement,  redounded  rather  to  the  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Word."^     Again,  the  icpnodasts  maintained,  that  by 

1  See  VolIIL p.  19S.  ^    ' Antintietie. L £  76. 
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reami  of  ^^banh^poitarid  of  fhe  Kuijuuuty.in  Chnsi,  the  Logos  itseif 
cooatitutbig  bis  personalitj,  only  a  imiversaf  human  nature  coul^  he 
ascribed  to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  represented  with  the  same  partico- 
lar  and  characteriatic  nmrks,  as  anj  o&er  human  iadiTidual.^  On  the 
other  hand,  Theodore  says :  '^VThe  uniyersal  Bub^ists  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual..  If  we  do  not  conc€|iye  human*  nature,  as  .subsisting  ki  the 
individual)  we  must  wfaoUj  deny  its  reality,  and  fall  into  Docetism."* 
^he  iconoclasts  condemned  images  formed  of  earthly  matter,  as  a 
degradation  .of  .the  holy^'th^  diyine,  -r-  an  fb  work. of  pagan,  juggling 
art;  Theodora,  on, the  contrary,  sees  something  divine  in  art,  that 
art  which  foraus  an  image  of  man,*  just  as  he  himself  was  created 
after  tiie  image  of  Ood,  and  became  a  copy  Of  the  divine  in  hunuCQ 
fonn.3  In  his  entire  liuman  appearanee,  Christ  was  tiie  imag6  of 
God^;  Christ,  therefore,  must  also  admit  of  bei^  represented  in  the 
Ijike  manuer.^  Considering  the  subject  from  this  pant  of  view,  it  may 
be*  easily,  explained  why  Theodore  should  contend  so  sealously  for 
imaged ;  for  faith  in*  the  reality  of  Christ's  human  nature ;  faith  in 
the  fact,  that  through  Christ  the  chasm  before  existing  betwixt  God 
and  inan  was  fiH^d  up*;  faith  in.  the  gloiificaticm  of  human  nature  by 
Christ,  was 'identified  by  him  with  the  recognition  of  religious  images. 
This  connected  whole  of  religious  intuition  was  his  point  of  departure, 
in  ^  he  said,  wrote^  and  did,  in  the  present  controversy. 

He  assured  the  deposed  patriarch,  Nicephorus,  that  he  sympatJiized 
with  him  in  his  sufferingd  for  l^e.  truth.^  On  Pahn  Sunday,  815^  he 
directed  his  monks  to  bear  images  in  solemn  procession  round  the 
court  of  the  monastery,  chanting  hyilms  in  their  praise.  This  excited 
the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  He*  directed  that  Theodore  ahdold 
be  threatened  with  severe  punishment ;  but  such  threats  could  make 
wo  mi|)res8ion  on  a  xnDin,  who  longed  to  suffer  for  wMt  he  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  Christ^  The  new  patriarch,  Theodotus,  assembled,  in 
the.  meantime,  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  abolished  th^  de- 
crees of  the  second  Nicene  councih,  and  again  banished  images  from 
vthe  churches*  This  council  issued  a  circular  letter,  summoning  all 
abbots  to  appear  and  assist  in  the  cemii&on.  doliberatipos  at  Constanti- 
nople I  but  i,  large  niimber  of  them  declined  to  com|dy,  on  the  -ground 
that  they  did  sot  recognize  this  as  a  regular  assembly.  The  abbot 
Theodore,  in  the«  name  of  this  opposition  party,  sent  a  letter  to  tite 
synpd,  setting  forth,  that  acc<»:d^ig  to 'the  ecdlesiastieal  laws  Ihey 
could  not.  put  their  hands  to  anything  which  related  to  the  general 
concerns  of  the  church  without  their  bishop,  Nicephorus,  nor  fake 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  any  synod  assembled  without^  his  oonoor- 
rence ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  them^lves,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
in  &vor  of  imago-worship.    As  to  the  abbots  who  comphed  with  the 

1  EZ  aapxa  mipaioiiic  ^viAa/?ev  6  Xpur^  '  M^  dvrwv  tuv  ko^*  Uoffra  ov^p^nu  4 

Tdf  h  T^  oUeiq.  virofntujei^  iixapaKTtjpur-  ko&oXov  aif^pumc. 

riHrdif  dc  rdv  riva  ft^  mjiialvovcav^  dXXd  'Td.icar'  eUonfa  ^eovr  ntmititrdai  rdv 

rdv  Ko&oTuov  &v^pu7rov,  tr^  apa  i^ucrdv  Av^pQirov,  deiicwai  ^elov  rt  xp^f*^  ^nofh 

Tairtfv  ^TjXai^ctfuvijv  evpiamir^at  Koi  X9^  X^*^  ^  ^C  eUovavpyiac  eMof. 

uoffi  dia^poi^  KttToypa^ea&iui  Aatiidiet  *  Antinhet  III.  f.  123. 

ip.  f.  lOS.  *  Xkeoddt  Stofil  L IL  ep.  IS. 
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invitation,  the  emperor  endeavored  to  bring  them  over  to  his  own 
views  ;  iSrst  by  friendly  words,  then  by  threats.  If  the  latter  had  no 
effect,  he  caused  them  to  be  imprisoned,  and  then  sent  into  exile. 
Bat  after  a  short  time  he  recalled  them  ;  and  promised  them  security, 
provided  only  they  would  recognize  Theodotus  as  patriarch,  and  main- 
tain church-fellowship  with  huD.  Thus  it  should  seem,  it  was  the 
emperor's  plan,  when  he  found  it  impossible,  as  yet  to  force  these 
monks  to  submit  to  the  decrees  against  images,  to  make  them  promise, 
at  least,  that  though  they  worshipped  images  themselves,  they  would 
not  stigmatize  the .  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  occasion  any  sehism. 
A  part  of  the  monks  agreed  to  this  ;  many  of  them,  however,  as  for 
instance  the  abbot  Nicetas,  afterwards  repented  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  yield  so  &r  as  this,  retracted  their  promise,  openly  testified 
their  zeal  for  image-worship,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  to  new  per* 
secutions.^  The  emperor  met  with  the  most  violent- resistance  from 
the  abbot  Theodore.  This  abbot  carried  his  fanatical  zeal  agidnst 
the  iconoclasts,  whom  he  considered  as  heretics,  to  such  a  leYigth, 
that  he  not  only  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  abstain  from  all  church- 
fellowship  with  tiiem,  but  to  avoid  all  .intercourse  with  them,  to  refuse 
even  to  eat  or  drink  with  them.^  Whoever  consented  to  do  even  thiSj 
was  to  be  excommunicated,  and  not  restored  without  chiirch-penance. 
If  all  intercourse  with  the  iconoclasts  was  looked  upon  as  defiling, 
much  less  could  it  be  permitted  to  receive  from  them,  or  from  those 
who  stood  in  church-fellowship  with  them,  any  ecclesiastical  act  what- 
soever, baptism,  distribution  of  the  eucharist,  or  the  consecration  of  a 
marriage.3  As,  according  to  the  emperor's  plan,  it  was  only  required 
of  the  monks  that  they  should  not  renounce  the  fellowship  of  the 
new  patriarch,  and  of  the  bishops  devoted  to  him,  many,  to  escape 
persecution,  without  giving  up  their  convictions,  idlowed  themselves 
to  resort  to  a  certain  mentsJ  reservation, —  a  so  called  oiHOPOfMu 
They  avowed,  that  they  remained  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church ; 
but  by  this  they  understood  the  chttrch-fellowship  with  the  orthodox ; 
and  thus  they  succeeded  to  overreach  their  examiners.'*  But  Theo* 
dore  declared,  that  this  was  not  accommodation^  (oUavofua)^  but 

^  "Vld.  yita  Nicetae  ^  40.  6ta^Xri^e\t  ^  f^  koivovu,  vot^  (rrovpdv, 

'  Kav  h  ^puifian  koI  nofiari  koX  ^ikuf  (the  cross  affixed,  according  to  the  usual 

avyKartici    role    alperiKolCt    iirev&vvog.  custom,  to    the  signature),  on  koivi^vQ^ 

Theodor.  Studit  11.  32.  ft^dh?  trepav  vokuirpaynovTi^ii^  napd  T<iv 

'  Wihen  the   iconoclasts   ruled   in   the  alperiKuvt  abrov  di  ixovroc  Kpv(36rtv  r^ 

Greek  church,  and  those  ecclesiastics,  who  Xoyia/i^f  iriirep  k^    6p^o66^ov  Koivcnfuv 

renounced  fellowship  with  them,  were  re-  elfu. 

garded  by  the  families  devoted  to  image-  *  In  the  Greek  church,  where  the  prin- 
wonhip  as  the  onlj  true  Catholic  clei^y,  dple  of  oUovofua  was  often  appUed,  in 
the  children  from  all  quarters,  city  and  direct  contradiction  to  truth,  it  must  be 
country,  were  brought  in  great  numbers  to  regarded  as  a  distinguished  merit  of  Theo- 
tiie  latter,  to  receive  from  them  tlie  rite  of  dore  Studita,  that  he  followed  Basil  of 
baptism.  See  Nicetas'  Life  of  Ignatius,  Csesarea,  and  upheld  the  law  of  veracity 
I^urduin.  Y.  f.  951.  And  those  who  wish-  as  one  of  unconditional  validity,  allowing 
ed  to  be  ordained  as  priests  travelled  for  no  exception  for  necessary  falsehood.  He 
this  purpose  to  Rome,  to  Lombardy,  or  to  says,  in  general,  that  the  divine  laws  re- 
Naples.  See  Theodorus  Studita,  1.  II.  ep.  qnire  unconditional  obedience,  and  allow 
S15.  f.  5S3.  of  no  exception,  in  reference  to  persons, 

*  Theodor.  ep.  II.  40. :   E^  bpMio^  times,  or  circumstances.    Holding  fiist  ta 
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treachery  to  the  truth ;  and  whoever  allowed  himself  m  such  a  trick| 
ought  to  he  cut  off,  as  a  traitor  to  the  truth,  fix>m  the  oommunion. 
The  contest  for  images  among  suoh  people,  was  a  contest  for  life  or 
death.  When,  through  the  influence  of  the  monks,  these  principles 
were  spread  among  the  people,  -the  iconoclasts  would  necessarily 
become  objects  of  universal  abhorrence,  and  the  strife  between  the 
two  fiematical  parties  lead  to  the  most  violent  political  disturbances. 
It  mattered  not  that  Theodore  was  banished  from  one  place  to  another, 
placed  under  a  stricter  watch,  kept  under  closer  confinement.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  still  labored  to  spread  image^worship,  and  to  foment 
the  spirit  of  resistance  against  tiie  imperial  measures.  Many  who 
bad  acknowledged  fellow^p  with  the  patriarch,  were,  bj  his  influ- 
ence, induced  to  withdraw  it  again.  His  friends  contrived  to  bribe 
his  keepers,  or  the  latter,  out  of  pity  or  respect  to  the  venerable  old 
man,  connived  at  many  things.  Thus  he  ever  found  it  in  his  power  to 
mamtain  a  correspondence  with  his  friends ;  and  by  hb  words,  while 
absent  as  a  martyr,  to  accomplish  so  much  the  more  for  the  good 
cause.  In  his  cell,  he  employed  himself  in  composing  works  in  de- 
fence of  image-worship.  He  told  those,  who  were  conveying  him 
away  to  some  remoter  spot  of  confinement,  they  might  oblige  him  to 
change  his  place,  but  he  should  consider  every  place  as  his  own,  for 
the  whole  earth  was  tiie  Lord's,  and  they  could  not  compel  him  to 
silence.  Thus  then  the  emperor,  who  was  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  project  he  had  once  conceived,  of  destroying  image-worship  again 
by  the  civil  arm,  found  himself  compelled,  when  all  his  commands  fell 
powerless  on  the  inflexible  will  of  Theodore,  to  resort  to  those  violent 
and  cruel  measures,  which  it  was  evidently  his  intention,  in  the  first 
place,  to  avoid.  His  anger  against  the  monks,  who  cUefly  reasted 
his  will,  knew  no  bounds.  Exile,  close  confinement  in  chains,  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  severe  scourging,  were  the  punishments  employed  to 
compel  them  to  yield.  For  the  most  part,  the  persecution  was  di- 
rected exclusively  against  the  monks.  Here  and  there,  however, 
laymen,  who  had  been  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  monks, 
also  suffered.^  The  greatest  martyr  of  all  was  Theodore,  who  was 
left  half-dead  under  Sie  lashes  of  the  scourge.  He  had  a  fiuthful 
companion  and  sharer  of  his  sufferings,  in  his  scholac,  Nicholas,'  who 
forgot  his  own  afflictions  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  his  spiritual 
father.  A  nun  provided  him  with  the  means  of  sustenance,  at  the 
hazard  of  her  life,  and  in  despite  of  the  insults  to  which  she  exposed 

thU  principle,  in  respect  to  all  those  so        ^  Theodore  writes  (1.  II.  ep.  55)  to  a 

called  cases  of  collision  which  relate  to  the  layman,  who  was  chained  and  imprisoned 

duties  owed  to  one's  self,  he  is  still  embar-  for  image-worship,  that  he  was  the  onlj 

lUssed  hj  those  cases  of  collision  which  confessor  among  the  laitj.    Yet  in  another 

relate  to  one's  duties  toothers.    In  these  letter  (1.  IL  71),  be  says:  Women  and 

cases,  he  would  get  along  by  resorting  to  maidens,  laymen  and  senators,  were  to  be 

sophistical    interpretation,   to    a    certain  found  among  the  sufferen. 
leservatio  mentalis.     Thus  he  thinks  it       '  His  Life  in  Combefis  Bibliothecae  nfr- 

would  be  unnecessary  to  admit  that  false  trum  novum  auctarium.  Paris,  1648,  T.  iL 

hood  is  in  any  case  allowable.    Yid.  L  IL  In  the  Latin  translation,  in  the  actia  t^ 

ep.  39.  tor.  Febmar.  T.  L  f.  53S. 
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herself,  in  one  -jpnson  where  lie  saff^red  from  want.^  Once,  after 
being  severely  scourged,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  where,  cut  off 
firom  all  intercourse  with  othei^,  and  from  all  hope  that  on  the  first 
fiedkire  of  his  store  of  food,  some  compassionate  keeper  would  secretlj 
share  wi<h  him  his  allowance,  death  by  starvation  stared  him  in  the 
fiu5e*  He  then  wrote;*  "God  nourishes  us,  and  we  praise  him. 
But  if,  by  God's  providence,  the  means  of  sustenance  feuls,  my  life 
will  end,  and  in  ttus  also  I  will  rejoice.  This  also  is  a  great  gift  of 
God."  He  saw  in  all  things  the  grace  of  God,  freely  bestowed  with- 
out any  merit  of  his  own.^ 

If  we  may  credit  Theodore,*  —  whose  story,  we  must  admit, 
perfectly  accords  with  the  spirit  of  the  Byzantme  despotism,  —  a 
secret  police  was  established,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  out  all  the 
refuges  of  image-worship.  Hired  spies  were  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion,^ whose  business  it  was  to  inform  agmst  every  man,  who  spoke 
offensively  of  the  emperor,  who  refused  to  have  any  fellowship  with 
iconoclasts,  every  one  who  wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  images,  eve- 
ry one  who  kept  images  or  an  image  in  his  house,  who  harbored  a 
person  banished  for  image-worship,  or  who  mimstered  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  person  imprisoned  for  that  cause.  Such  were  immediately 
seized,  scourged,  anoL  banished.  The  influence  of  early  impressions, 
and  especially  the  influence  of  church  psalmody,  in  propagating  reli- 
g^us  opinions,  being  well  understood,. smce  it  was  ehieflyvby  these 
means  that  image-worship  had  taken  so  deep  a  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  the  same  means  were  employed  to  procure  admission  for 
the  opposite  principles.  Great  pains  were  taken,  to  have  th^books 
used  in  the  schools  so  prepared,  that  an  abhorrence  of  images  might 
Be  infused  at  once  into  the  minds  of  children  and  youth.o  The  old 
ecclesiastical  hynms,  relating  to  images,  were  expunged,  and  new  ones 
introduced  of  an  opposite  tendency .^ 

The  emperor  Leo  having  been  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy,  his  enemy, 
Mchael  U,  the  Stammerer,  was,  by  the  same  party,  taken  from  his 
prison  and  chains,  and  elevated  to  tiie  imperial  tiirone.  Owing  to  the 
hostile  relations  which  had  subsisted  between  him  and  his  predecessor, 
the  image-worshippers  might  expect  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  favor 
their  cause.  When  he  Uberated  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  on 
account  of  their  zeal  for  images,  and  recalled  the  exiles,  their  expeo- 
tations  were  iraised  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  The  chiefis  of  the  image- 
worshippers  returned  from  exile,  ba  well  as  the  deposed  patriarch 
Nicephorus ;  and  the  abbot  Theodore  Studita  earnestly  petitioned  the 

*  "Vid.  1.  n.  ep.  94  h^  rote  "^C  &oe(3eiac  doyfiaaiv  ^varpei^ovrai 
■  L.  II.'  ep.  34.  r^  do^evn  rdfit,)  rote  didaoKuXoi^. 

'  Aid  ait'/uiyxyw  oUrip/iCnff  oifK  k^  ip-  '  Vid.  lib.  II.  ep.  15,  to  the  patriarch  of 

7«v  fioif  Tivuv  oi}  yap  iiroitfad  ti  iyavdv  Antioch^  f.  320. :  UapacTiXXovrai  ^iKikfUfh 

M  T7f  y^s  dA^  TOVvaVTtov.  diat  dpxaioKopadoTOi,  h  ale  'repi  eUovav 

*  L.  II.  ep.  14.  ^6erai  riy  avT^derai  tH  aaep^  vea  doyfiara 

*  Mj/wroi  Koi  niTTOKodoral  etc  abrd  elc  vpovnrov  Kzifieva,  akXii  role  vaial  irpbf 
TOVTO  rrapd  rov  Kparowroc  /lefxia^ufu-  liUnf  didaaKuXuv  Tcapaiidofieva  Koi  /uraa* 
vol.  TOixeioai^  Tilt  Airavruv  a^eurdrff. 

*  Theodor.«Stiidit.  L  c.  f.  31S.  t  Td  vnKM 
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emperor,  that  he  uroald  take  measares  to  complete  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  pietj  in  the  church,  and  begm  bj  restoring  the  bond  of 
connection  betwixt  the  three  head  churches.  Theodore  explained  to 
him,  at  length,  how  essential  image-worship  was  to  orthodoxy.  He 
also  applied  to  the  courtiers,  men  and  women,  who  were  most  nearly 
attached  to  the  emperor's  person,  and  urged  them  to  do  their  utmost 
in  persuading  him  to  take  some  decided  course  of  action  in  iavor  of 
image-worship.  Michael,  in  fact,  had  no  particular  hostility  to  images. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  them  in  tJie  same  sense  as  the  earlier  emperors 
of  this*  tendency ;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  extravagant  worship  of 
images.  He  understood  better  than  other  Byzantine  emperors  how  to 
distinguish  and  separate  the  whole  sphere  of  his  duty,  as  a  civil  roler, 
from  his  own  subjective  opinions  as  a  Christian.  The  restoration  and 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  these  party  disputes,  was  his  first  aim ;  and,  to  secure  this,  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  alter  the  existmg  ecclesiastical  relations,  but  to 
leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  act,  without  molestation,  according  to  his 
own  religious  convictions.  Thus  he  expressed  himself  to  the  abbot 
Theodore ;  and  all  he  required  of  the  image-worshippers  was  that 
they  should  not  stigmatize  the  other  party  as  heretics,  nor  do  any- 
thing whereby  the  public  quiet  might  be  disturbed.  But  of  coone 
these  people  would  be  quite  as  little  satisfied  with  such  a  policy,  as 
with  an  open  attack  on  the  unages.  At  their  own  point  of  view,  aitl 
with  their  impressions  respecting  the  importance  of  the  contested 
pomts,  a  tolerance  of  this  kind  appeared  no  better  than  indifference  to 
the  faidi  generally.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  injurio^os 
reports,  in  part  self-contradictory,  respecting  the  heretical  or  sceptical 
character  of  this  emperor,  should  get  abroad,  and  even  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  —  the  truth  of  which  cannot,  indeed,  be  either 
directlv  denied,  or  on  these  grounds  positively  affirmed ;  —  as,  for 
example,  that  he  maintained  Judas  Iscariot  was  saved,  that  he  doubted 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrectioi),  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  a 
Batan,  because  no  such  being  is  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  What 
the  emperor  chiefly  desired  was,  that  a  coniference  of  the  theolo^ans 
of  the  different  parties  might  be  held  in  his  own  presence,  and  thus  a 
compromise  be  effected.  This  he  proposed  to  Nicephorus  and  to 
Theodore  ;  but  the  latter  repeated  the  same  objections  which  he  had 
made  to  a  similar  proposal  under  the  preceding  reign.  He  would 
enter  mto  no  sort  of  fellowship  with  men  whom  he  regarded  as  here- 
tics ;  he  avowed  once  more  the  non-Byzantine  principle  —  emperors 
and  civil  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  regulation  of  which  belongs  exclusively  to  those  on  whom  Christ 
had  conferred  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose.  It  belonged  to  mon- 
archs  to  seal  and  ratify,  and  to  assist  m  carrying  into  effect  the  de- 
crees of  spiritual  authorities.^  The  emperor  should  in  the  first  place 
restore  Nicephorus  to  his  office,  and  give  over  to  him  the  direction  of 
these  mattei*s ;  or  if  Nicephorus  was  suspected  by  him,  he  might  have 

'  L.  II.  ep.  129.    "BaatMitv  rd  avevumvptlv  ml  oweina^ijxiyi(enf  rd  Se^ftiva. 
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recoHTSe  to  the  Romaa  cburch ;  for  ai  patriarch  could  only  be  judged 
hj  his  equals.  The  bishop  of  Rome  he  regarded  as  the  first  among 
the  patriarchs ;  and  the  whole  five  together  were  bound  to  maiutAJn 
inviolate  the  organism  of  the  church.^ 

Meanwhile,  tibere  was  growing  up  an  intermediate  party,'  between 
the  zealous  image-worshippers  and  the  decided  iconoclasts,  —  a  direc- 
tion which  most  fully  accorded  with  the  views  of  the  emperor.  This 
party  distinguished  two  different  stages  in  Ghrislaanity,  the  stage  of 
the  mature,  those  who  fe4  no  need  of  sensible  means  to  excite  their 
devotion,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  instruciaon  given  by  the  holy 
Scriptures,  —  and  the  stage  of  the  weak,  the  immature,  those  who 
need  a  preparatory  culture  by  these  sensible  means  of  devotion.3 
Theodore,  however,  would  not  allow  that  any  such  distinctions  in  the 
Christian  church,  between  Bible-Christians  and  image-Christians,  were 
Talid ;  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  Christian  platform, 
^  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  3:  28.  Within  the  community  of  Chris- 
tians, such  a  distinction  betwixt  nunors  and  majors  ought  no  longer  to 
exist.  He  mamtained,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  every  one  of  the  per- 
fect, though,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  stilt  needed  the 
Scripture  of  the  gospels,  so  he  needed,  also  the  outward  representation 
of  images  answering  to  that  Scripture ;  and  the  same  reverence  wafl 
due  to  both.'*  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  worship  of  images  was  by 
many  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  even  Theodore  was  constrained 
to  combat  these  extravagancies  aa  contrary  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  worship  of  God.  There  were  those  who  maintained  that  the 
iknage  of  Christ  must  be  adored  in  the  same  manner  with  Christ  him- 
self.^ He  described  the  bent  of  these  enthusiasts,  as  an  error  on  the 
opposite  extreme  to  the  error  of  the  iconoclasts.^  It  was  his  doctrine, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  htr^ia  could  have  reference  onlv  to  God ; 
but  to  Christ's  image  a  relative  worship,  nQoaxivrjat^'  (^X^^Vj  ^^  ^^^ 
—  relative  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the  image.  Hence  it  might 
be  said  the  image  of  Christ  is  worshipped,  or  Christ  is  worshipped  in 
his  image.  It  was  not  a  double  wcNrship,  but  one,  referring  from  the 
image  to  Him  who  is  contemplated  in  the  image.7 

'  Td  vevTOKopv^  jrpdrof  "rvc  kKKXrjtJia^.  ffrt^  U  diaftirpov  irpbc  Hfv  elKOvofiaxiKifv 

The  Boman  bishop,  wpuro^povoct  ^  rd  avrtaTpk^at.  II.  151.    With  regard   to 

KfHtTo^  uva^iperai  r^f  oiKovfievix^g  avvb-  these  two  obscure  names  of  sects,  we  may 

Aa).'                                            '  observe  that  the  root  of  the  first  is  TCvKoAf/, 

,  '  By  this  party  it  was  affirmed  that  the  TCbv/coAt,  which  in  the  medieval  Greek  de- 

Qontroversy  did  not  relate  io  any  object  of  noted  an  earthem  vessel,  potteiy :  tlie  root 

&ith,  that  it  wa&  wrong  to  call  the  oppo-  of  the  second  is  KevtovkKo^  JLevrovkXovf-^ 

nents  of  images  heretic^,  hfioi  6i — eajrs  Tne-  I^tin  cento^  centoncnlus,  Or^ek  KtvTHv^ — 

Ofiterict,  in  his  Life  of  Nicetas,  4  27 — oidl  signification,  woveM,  knit;  see  the  Greek 

alpeaiv  ravrrjv  ^yovvraiy  iMd  ^ih)veiKkiv.  glossary  of  Dafresne,  under  the> words  d- 

*  So  Theodore  Studita  describes  their  ted.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  thesa 
wftT  of  thinking :  Ivyxopov/itv  df  role  names  of  sects  came  from  images  mana- 
dvAovaripoigt  ireXearepoic  aitTolc  vnapxav-  factured  of  clay,  and  others  which  were 
«iv  ^d  9Vf»i^vov(  oiTuv  tvayuync  itol  irftet  woven  or  knit  The  latter  were  frequently 
r^  abrolc  ffVfifUrpi^  rd  Toiavra  iv.eiaayw-  to  be  met  with  among  the  later  Greeks, 
y^  rpoiry  fiov^vetv.  '  9  '  UpocKinnifftc  duuvvfiqc^  not  awtamfftoc. 
*  ^  Theodor.  II.  171.  II.  S7, 151, 161.    He  declared  also  against 

*  Aarpevri^  ^  XpurroS  tUt&v.  those  who  placed  such  ioscriptions  on  im* 

*  *H  TC«ca>U«>  ^  ILtyrwit^niliui^  dtpe^tc,  ages  as  designated  attribates  belonging  onlj 
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"But  now,  inasmuch  as  the  hnage-worehippers  had,  firom  the  fiirt 
breaking  out  of  these  controversies,  found  countenance  and  support 
from  the  Romish  church,  and  inasmuch  as  thej  had  spread  within  dial 
church  the  most  injurious  reports  respecting  the  erroneous  doctrines 
prevailing  in  the  Greek  church,  the  emperor  Michael,  in  the  year  824, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  his  conduct,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to 
pope  Paschalis  I,  with  costly  presents  for  the  church  of  Si  Peter. 
To  insure  the  accompliphment  of  his  purpose,  he  sent  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  company,  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Lewis  ilie 
Pious,  with  a  letter,  in  wluch,  to  defend  &e  reputation  of  his  ortho- 
dozy  against  the  injurious  reports  then  circulated,  he  laid  down  a  ccfit 
feasion  of  faith,  and  in  which  he  solicited  the  good  offices  of  the  em- 
peror to  further  his  cause  with  the  pope.  In  justification  of  tiie 
measures  resorted  to  in  the  Greek  church  against  images,  he  describes 
in  this  letter  the  extravagant  pitch  to  which  the  8uperstiti<m  of  the 
image-worshippers  had  gone.  Crosses  had  been  removed  from  the 
churches,^  and  images  substituted  in  their  place  ;.  lights  were  |Jaced 
before  these  images,  and  incense  burnt  to- them.  The  same  honor  was 
paid  to  images  as  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ  had  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Befiire  the  images  hymns  were  chanted, 
and  help  was  invoked  from  them ;  some  took  them  for  god-fathers  in 
the  baptism  of  their  children ;  others  had  employed  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  pious  and  living  men  to  witness  their  consecration  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.*  Many  of  the  clergy  had  mixed  the  paint  from  these  im- 
ages with  the  sacramental  wine ;  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  eu- 
eharist,  given  of  it  to  those  whom  they  chose  to  honor  with  such  a 
privilege.  Others  had  placed  the  Lord's  body  in  the  hand  of  an  im- 
age, thus  making  it  a  communicant.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  against  images,  he  represents  as  designed  merely  to  suppress 
such  superstitions ;  —  hence  the  images  had  been  removed  from  ^e  in- 
ferior places,  but  allowed-  to  remain  in  the  higher,  where  they  mi^t 
serve  as  a  pictorial  substitute  for  the  Scriptores.s 
-  The  emperor  Theophilus,  who  succeeded  his  father  Iffichael  in  ihe 
year  830,  was  animated  by  a  warm  svmpatfay  for  tiie  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  his  piety  manifested  itself  also  in  those  forms  in  which 
alone  it  could  at  that  time  be  acknowledged  in  the  Greek  chttrch,  in 
tiie  zealous  worship  of  Mary  and  the  saints.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  church  hymns,  which  were  .publicly  used.  Since  his  piety 
exhibited  itself  in  the  common  church  forms,  1fae  image-worshippers 
confidently  expected,  that  by  his  means  the  images  wotdd  be  restored 
to  their  ancient  honor ;  for  they  could  oonceive  of  true  piety  only  in 
connection  with  image-worship — but^they  were  doomed  to  disappcrint- 
ment.  The  vital  interest  he  felt  in  religion  was  the  very  cause  which 
determined  the  emperor  to  resort  to  piore  violent  measures  against  ink* 

to  God,  ^etSrtfCy  cvpc^c,  pa^tXtuL  U  Hm  holj  lymboi,  thus  placing  tfaem  in  ^ 
57.  odious  tight 

>  Which  the  empetor— wfaedier  the  fkck 
WIS  80  or  not — cai«fiilly  noticed,  in  order 
to  reDNseot  his  cmponenta  as  dishonoriiw    tinebsm 
.  *MaMlConeiLT.XIV.£41Si 


'Adhibitis  imaginihi^  <famA  in  sinai 
nun  deddere  capiUoe  (in  the  po^mtt) 
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ages ;  for  in  image-worship  he  saw  a  renewal  of  idolatry,  which  he  he- 
lieved  himself  caJled  upon  m  every  way.  to  destroy.  His  teacher, 
John  the  Grammarian,  that  violent  enemy  of  images,  had  deeply  im- 
bued him  with  his  own  principles.  John  was  his  principal  adviser  in 
all  these  measures ;  and  when  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  fell 
vacant,  John  was  elevated  by  his  grateful  pupil  to  this  highest  sjpir- 
itual  dignity.  To  the  emperor*  Theophilus  it  appeared,  for  so  he  ex- 
pressed it,  a  thing  un^orth^  of  man's  spirit^  which  should  rise  to  the 
pure  contemplation  of  divme  things,  to  undertake  to  move  it  by 
such  low,  sensual  impressions,  thus  drawing  it  down  to  sense*  But 
be  was  bent  on  making  his  own  subjective  views  a  law  to  others. 
When  therefore  he  experienced  from  the  monks  (among  whom  were 
several  skilful  paeiters,  men  who  united  the  religious  interest  with  the 
ftrtistic)  the  most  determined  opposition,  he  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
passion.  The  monks,  who  as  teachers  and  artists,  labored  for  the  pro- 
motion of  image-wor^p,  were  banished,  scourged,  and  subjected  to 
various  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments.^  A  monk,  Lazarus,  who 
after  auflfering  severe  bodily  castigati^,  was  set  at  liberty,  fled  to  a 
church  in  Constantinople,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  forget- 
ting his  pain  in  the  enthusiasm  for  religious  art,  painted  on  the  spot  a 
ticture  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  long  continued  to  be  held*  in  the 
ighest  veneration  in  the  Greek  .charch,  and  even  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  performing  miraculous  cures.*  • 

But  while  Theophilus  was  directing  all  the  energies  of  the  imperial 
government  to  the  extirpation  of  image-worship,  the  way  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  new  reaction  within  his  own  domestic  circle,  m  favor  of  that 
worship,  and  once  more  from  a  woman.  The  empress  Theodora  came 
from  a  family  devoted  to  imag^worship,  and  she  had  been  educated  ia 
it.  Her  mother,  Theoctista,  who  resided  in  Constantinople,  sedulously 
cherished  tins  religious  tendency  in  her  and  in  her  children.  Oncd 
when  the  daughters  of  the  empress  were  on  a  visit  to  her,  she  took 
some  images  from  a  chest,  in  which  she  kept  them  coneealed,  and 
showing  them  to  the  ohildren,  e^diorted  them  to  hold  such  objects  sa- 
cred, and  to  worship^  them.  She  made  the  young  princesses  bss  them, 
apphed  the  images  to  theii^  iaces,  to  their  biows,  that  they  might  be 
sanctified  by  the  holy  touch.  The  emperor  was  informed  of  all  this  by 
his  yomigest  daughter,  who,,  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  child,  an- 
swered all  lus  questions.  He  found  out  also  that  his  wife  kept  images 
by  her,  and  worshipped  them.  Yet  he  took  no  active  measures  to 
guard  against  a  future  movement  in  fsbvor  of  image-worship ;  though 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  promise  from  Theodora,  that  after  his  death 
the  arrangements  ho  had  established  should  not  be  altered.?  He  died 
early,  leaving  behind  him  .Theodora,  wijbh  a  mmor  son,  Michael.  The 
guardianship  of  the  young  prince  was  entrusted  to  his  imde  Manuel, 
and  to  Theoctistus.     Both  were  image-woxBhipp^is ;  but  Theoctisl 

>  Two  well  known  safferers  under  this  '  See,  besides  others,  Constantin.  For- 

leign,  were  the  monks  and  brothers,  Theo-  phyrogenet  Continoat  — reign  of  this  em- 

dore  (sumamcdo  }'pa7rrdf,  from  certain  let*  peror,  413. 

ters  branded  on  bis  f:icc,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  '  Genes.  L  JIL  ed.  TjBfhmann,  p.  71., 
emperor's  command,)  and  Th^^»phaii6s  thi^ 
ttnger* 
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was  the  most  zealous  of  tiie  two,  and  was  in  favor  of  restoring  image- 
worship  at  once.  But  the  more  prudent  Manuel,  dreading  the  reosi- 
ajice  they  would  have  to  encounter  from  the  party  of  the  iconoelastSy 
which  during  the  last  reign  had  been  raised  again  to  importance,  held 
him  back.  Besides,  Theodora  was  afraid  to  do  anything  against  Ijie 
will  of  her  beloved  husband,  to  whom  she  had  made  so  sacred  a  pro- 
mise. Meantime,  a  preparatory  measure  of  some  importance  towards 
the  wished-for  change,  was  the  recalling  of  the  monks  from  th^eir  di& 
ferent  places  of  exile,  who  now  everted  their  whole  influence  to  bring 
about  once  more  the  triumph  of  image-worship  in  the  popular  mind.  An 
unexpected  circumstance  favored  their  designs.  Manuel  was  attacked 
with  a  dangerous  sickness.  Several  moidcs  visited  him,'  and,  standing 
around  his  sick  bed,  soothed  his  departing  moments  with  their  prayere 
and  spiritual  songs.  They  told  him  that  Ood  would  spare  his  life,  if 
he  would  pledge  himsdf  to  devote  it  to  the  work  of  restoring  the  im- 
ages. He  promised;  and  having  recovered,  felt  himself  bound  to 
make  every  eflbrt  to  redeem  his  vow.  Theoctist  entered  fully  and 
heartily  into  all  his  plans.  The  empress  Theodora  showed  at  first 
moi:e  hesitation ;  the  memory  of  bar  husband  was  still  dear  to  her. 
But  being  herself  devoted  to  image-worship  in  its  most  superstitious 
fbrm,  her  feelings  on  this  point  were  easily  wrought  upon,  when  Man- 
uel hinted  at  the  danger  of  exciting  the  divine  displeasure.  So  it  waq 
resolved  that  the  usud  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
image-worship.  The  patriarch  John,  of  Constantinople,  who  ad« 
hered  steadfastiy  to  his  principles,  was  compelled  to  res^  his 
office  and  retire  to  a  monastery.  The  monk  Methodius,  a  zealot 
for  image-worship,  who  had  suffered  much  for  the  cause  during 
the  preceding  reign,  W8£(  appointed  to  take  his  place.  But  Theodora 
still  cherished  too  sacred  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  her  husband,  to 
be  wilUng  to  acquiesce  m  another  measure,  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  anathematize  him  as  a  pvomoter  of  herosv.  She  informed  the  new 
patriarch  and  the  other  assembled  bishops,  that  thero  was  but  one  con- 
dition on  which  she  could  consent  to  the  rostoration  of  image-worship, 
which  was  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  to  obtain  from  Ood  the 
pardon  of  her  husband.  The  patriaroh-  Methodius  explained  to  her, 
that  the  power  of  the  keys  which,  they  possessed  roached  only  to  the 
living ;  that  they  could  do  nothing  fer  tiie  souls  of  the  departed,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases  of  minor  transgros^on^  but  which  had  evidently 
been  followed  by  repentance.^  .  The  case  was  entirely  differont  wim 
those  who  had  manifestly  passed  from  this  life  to  perdition,  as  in  their 
opinion  must  be  the  certaih  fato  of  all  promoters  of  erroneous  doo- 
trines  and  persecutors  of  the  orthodox,  ^e  empross,  bent  on  obtain* 
ing  at  any  rate  from  the  clergy  the  wish  of  her  heart,  now  resorted  to 
a  fiction^ — whether  it  came  up  .in  her  ovni  mind,  or  was  suggested  to% 
her  by  another  ^-whereby  she  hoped  that  her  roquest  might  be 
granted  without  any  violation  Qf  the  doctrine  of  the  churoh.     She  de- 

*  The  procuring  of  a  speedier  deli^ranoe    woidd  doabtless  have  mentioiked  it  before, 
from  pmgatoiy.  since  it  would  hare  so  well  answered  her 

*  For  had  there  been  any  tmth  in  it,  she    purpose. 
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clared  that  her  husband  had  certainly  been  induced  before  hig  death, 
by  her  own  representations  of  the  dreadful  cnrse  of  the  church  mi- 
pending  over  lum,  to  repent  of,  and  to  renounce  his  hereey.  Ther^ 
upon  the  bishops  assured  her,  that' the  case  being  so,  they  could  pro- 
mise that  he  should  be  forgiven  of  God  ;  and  they  gave  her  a  written 
declaration  to  this  effect.  Thus  her  remaining  scruples  were  removed, 
and  she  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed  to  be  done  for  the  restora* 
tion  of  image-worship.^ 

It  was  now  determined  that  the  images  should  be  again  triumphantly 
introduced  into  the  head  church  of  Constantinople.  The  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  in  the  year  842,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  this  celebration.  Ecclesiastics  and  monks  firom  far  and  near  flocked 
together  on  this  occasion  and  with  solemn  pomp,*  attended  by  nobles 
and  dignitaries  of  church  and  state, -conveyed  the  images  to  the  church 
to  which  they  were  to  be  restored.  This  dfey  was  ever  after  observed 
in  the  Greek  church  as  a  high  festival,  called  the  feast  of  Orthodoxy 
(ftav^yvQig  tijg  iQ{^odo^ias)  ;  but  the  allusion  was  sooh  made  more  gene- 
ral, and  the  feast  referred  to  the  triumph  and  maintenance  of  pure 
doctrine. 

The  new  patriarch  Methodius  did  not  proceed  with  the  same  forbear- 
ance which  had  been  shown  by  the  patriarch  Tarasius^  at  the  former 
restoration  of  image-worship  and  in  the  second  Nicene  council.  Profit- 
ing by  the  experience  that  the  very  individuals  who  by  a  hypocritical 
recantation  before  that  council  had  managed  to  retain  their  spiritual 
dignities  came  out  under  Leo  the  Armenian  tis  the  most  violent  oppch 
nents  of  images,  he  resolved  that  the  same  thing  should  not  occur  again^ 
All  who  had  taken  an  active  part  against  images,  or  who  after  previous 
recantation  had  once  more  joined  the  iaconodasts,  were  deposed,  and 
the  places  vacated  by  them  filled  with  staunch  and  trust-worthy  image- 
worshippers.3  But  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  which  had  now  propa- 
gated itself  for  an  entire  century,  and  which  had  been  again  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  for  twenty  years,  could  not  thus  be  crushed  at  a 
blow.  It  maintained  a  lingering  existehce  for  a  while  longer,  number- 
ing among  its  adherents  persons  belongmg  to  different  ranks  of  society, 
the  deposed  clergy  serving  as  its  teachers.  It  was  a  faction,  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  favorable  political  change  again  to  lift  up  its  head. 
When  the  empress  Theodora,  that  zealous  friend  of  image-worship,  lost 
her  influence,  and  her  son  Michael  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands ;  when  Ignatius,  the  successor  of  Methodius,  and  a  no 
less  devoted  image-worshipper  than  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  re^^ 
Ids  office  ;*  these  changes  served^  no  doubt,  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the 
Iconoclastic  faction.  But  their  expectations  were*  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Photius,  the  new  pjBitriarch,  was  also  zealously  devoted  to 
image-worship,  and  the  two  contending  parties,  the  friends  of  Ignatius 
and  those  of  Photius,  were  of  precisely  the  same  mind  oti  tMs  one  point. 
But  the  correspondence  of  the  latter  furiushes  evidence  of  the  influence 

*  ConsUntin.  Po'^ph^TOgellet  confinua-        •  Life  of  the  Patriarch  Ignatins  by  Kice- 
tor.  1.  IV.  c.  4.  f  95*  ed^  Paris.  "        tu.    flarduin's  Condi.  T.  V.  f.  953. 

«  See  Vol.  m.  pi  231.  *  See  farther  on. 
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siSll  possessed  by  the  remaining  iconodaats ;  for  we  find  letters  ad- 
dressed to  ecclesiastics,  to  courtiers,  and  to  monks,  filled  with  the  refbr 
tation  of  iconoclastic  argvunents J  And  when  recourse^  was  had  bj  the 
Greek  church  to  the  see  of  Rome  amid  the  disputes  between  the  par- 
ties of  Ignatius  and  of  Photius,  though  the  new  movements  of  the 
iconoclasts  was  rather  the  pretext  than  the  real  occauon  of  this  step, 
yet  undoubtedly  some  foundation  of  truth  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  pre- 
text.3  And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  next  succeeding 
6vents ;  for  even  at  the  ecumenical  council  held  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  869,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  the  controversy  with 
the  iconoclasts  was  again. brought  forward.  Theodore,  sumamed  A!^ 
^ipoft  .appeared  here  at  the  eighth  sitting,  as  the  head  of  this  party ; 
—  with  turn  came  three  other  members  of  it,  Nicetas  an  ecclesiastic^ 
Theophanes  a  jurist,  and  another  layman  Theophilus.  This  Theodore, 
bemg  called  upon  in  the  name  of  the  council  to  renounce  his  erroneous 
doctrine,  was  at  first  silent.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  imperial  commia- 
sioners  handing  him  a  coin  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  emperor, 
said,  "  Dost  thou  adopt  this  coin  ?"  Theodore  answered,  "  I  adopt  it, 
and  nonor  it,  as  one  should  honor  an  imperial  coin."  Then  said  the 
commissioner,  ^'  If  thou  despisest  not  the  image  of  a  mortal  emperor, 
how  darest  thou  despise  the  divinely  human  image  of  our  Lord,  the 
image  of  his  holy  mother,  and  the  images  of  all  the  saints  ?"  Theo- 
dore replied,  ^'  Of  the  image  which  thou  showest  me,  I  am  certain  it  is 
the.  likeness  of  the  emperor.  Thou  requirest  of  me  that  I  shouJd  re- 
eeive  also  an  image  of  Christ ;  but  I  know  not  that  this  is  the  command 
of  Christ  or  that  it  is  well-pleasing  to  him."  The  commissioner  then 
said  they  had  not  assembled  there  to  dispute  with  him.  but  to  admonish 
him.    He  adhered  steadfastly  to  his  convictions  and  the  anathema,  was 


*■  Afjiong  which  aignments  was  a  sin^* 
singular 


lar  and  novel  one,  and  an  e<^  ^  „ 
refutation  of  it  by  Photios.  Said  the  Icon- 
oclasts :  "  Different  races  of  people,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Indians, 
had  each  their  several  image  of  Christ 
No  one  of  these  images  resembled  any 
other.  Bat  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  one  only  among  all  these 
different  types  is  genuine,  and  for  declaring 
all  the  otHers  to  he  false,  it  follows  that  we 
mast  absolutely  deny  that  any  true  image 
of  Christ  exists."  To  this  Photius  replies : 
**  the  reasoning  is  the  same  as  if  it  should  be 
argued  from  the  diversity  of  the  translations 
of  the  gospels  into  different  languages,  that 
there  was-tio  true  gospel."  Strictly  taken, 
this  comparison,  we  must  ^dmit,  would  not 
do,  and  an  iconoclast  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  refuting  it  At  the  same  time, 
the  illustration  may  hold  good,  pei^aps,  in 
one  respect,  viz.  the  seventi  national  images 
of  Christ  might  be  considered  as  so  many 
particular  national  versions,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  one  Christ  belonging  to  humanity.  Ac- 
cordingly he  proceeds  to  say :  "we  might,  by 
Che  same  rea^^oning,  deny  in  general  the  real- 
ity of  Christ's  human  sppcanmce ;  for  the 


people  of  each  sereral  nation  represent  to 
themselves  the  form  of  Christ  as  ODe  simi- 
lar to  their  own."  Aeyeruvav,  a^  hreidi^ 
'EXXifvec  fiiv  airolc  bfioiov  hrl  yifg  ^av^vtu 
TOP  Xpurrdv  vofu^owrij  'Pufiaioi  ih  ftuXkw 
kavToif  toUoTOf  'Ipdo2  Si  nhXiv  ftop^  t§ 
airuvy  koI  Ali^lonec  SpXov  uq  ^ovroxf,  hrel 
TOVTO,  T4f  iattv  6  aitjT^c  Xptordc;  Vid. 
ep.  64.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  liio- 
tius  appeals  here  not  to  the  existence  of  a 
genuine  image  of  Christ  handed  down  by 
tradition,  but  only  te  the  higher,  ideal  unity 
lying  at  the  ground  of  the  whole  diversity 
of  ty  oes.  ,     ' 

*  See  below,  the  history  of  these  contro- 
versies. 
* '  Though  pope  Nicholas  was  well  awaira 
that  the  im4g^<x>ntn>versies  were,  in  this 
case,  only  a  pretext,  yet  he  was  not  igno- 
rant  of  the  fact,  that  the  iconoclasts  in  the 
Greek  church  were  still  active ;  for  in  inti- 
mating his  knowled^  of  the  former,  he  at 
thp'Same  time  says,  m  his  letter  to  the  eift- 
peror  Michael :  Super  hac  causa  strepitns 
et  blasphemiae  non  cessarunt  et  nunc  ibi- 
dem ^rofana  p'raedicantur  et  hucosqae  sa- 
crilega  pronundantur.  Hardnhi.  CondL 
T.  Y.  f.  160. 
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pronounced  bj  the  synod  on  him  and  on  all  oppdsers  of  bUbge-worship. 
His  three  companions,  however,  declared  that  they  were  induced  by 
the  perfect  unanimity  which  they  observed  in  the  synod,  to  renounce 
their  erroneous  doctrine,  and  ihej  pronounced  the  anaihema  on  those 
whom  they  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as  their  teachers.  They  were 
rewarded  with  cm  embrace  by  the  emperor,  who  was  present  at  the 
proceedings.'  '  ' 


APPENDIX. 
Participatian  of  the  Western  Chvarch  in  these  Controverdes. 

The  popes,  it  is  true,  adhered  to  the  principles  followed  by  their 
predecessors,  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  these  controversies ;  and 
they  furnished  the  most  powerful  support  to  the  persecuted  image- 
worshippers  among  the  Greeks.  But  the  Frank  church,  which  occu- 
pied a  middle  position  between  the  two  parties,  availed  itself  of  an 
opportunity  presented  by  the  Greek  church  itself,  to  express  once 
more,  on  tiie  renewal  of  these  image-controversies,  its  own  peculiar 
principles  with  remarkable  freedom*  This  opportunity  was  presented, 
when  the  emperor  Michael,*  as  above  related,  applied  by  his  ambassa- 
dors to  Lewis  the  Pious,  for  his  mediation.  In  complying  with  this 
request  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Lewis  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  his 
wiser  and  less  bigoted  bishops,  to  make  it  an  occasion  of  presentmg  to 
the  pope  himself,  in  a  kind  and  considerate  manner,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  contradiction  to  the  Romish  church,  a  fair  statement 
of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  image-worship,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  his  sanction  to  it.  For  this  reason,  he  begged  leave  of 
pope  Eugenius  11.  to  have  a  collection  of  remarks  by  the  older  fathera, 
on  the  subject  of  image-worship,  drawn  up  by  a  synod  of  Jiis  bishops, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Greeks ;  the  design  at  bottom  being,  un- 
doubtedly, to  operate  afterwards,  by  means  of  these  authorities,  upon 
the  mind  of  the  pope  himself.  The  pope  could  not  but  feel  himself 
flattered  by  such  a  proposal,  and,  with  his  approbation,  a  synod  for 
deliberating  on  this  matter  was  held  at  Paris,  in  the  year  82d.  This 
synod  drew  up  a  collection  of  sayiQgs  by  the  ancient  fathers,  on  the 
right  use  of  images,  aa  well  in  opposition  to  image-worship,  as  to 
the  total  rejection  of  images.  Entering  fully  into  the  crafty  plan 
devised  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  for  laying  a  train  of  negotiations  with 
the  pope,  they  drew  up  a  writmg,  which  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of 
the  synod,  was  to  address  to  the  pope,  laying  before  him  the  collected 
testimonies  of  the  church  &thers,  and  besides -r—  a  circumstance  wUch 
characterizes  their  relation  to  the  pope  —  they  appointed  a  committee 
from  their  own  number,  to  draw  up  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  ^ 
which  he  might  send,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  the  Greek  emperor* 
The  synod,  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor  Lewis,  openljr  and  decidedlv 
i^owed  their  opposition  to -the  reigmng  superstitiofa  in  the  Bomifl^ 

1  Hardnin.  CondL  T.  V.  1 1089c  *  Sm  p.  646. 
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ohurchy  with  regard  to  imago-worship ;  a  superstition  of  wkioh  rnuiy 
among  the  assembled  bishops  had  been  eye-witnosses.^  They  pcnnt- 
edlv  animadverted  updn  the  style  in  which  pope  Hadrian  L  had 
undertaken  to  refute  the  Carolinian  Books.^  In  .opposing  that  work, 
he  had  stated  things  which  were  at  variance  with  the  truth,  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  church  doctrine  ;3  and  they  biew  of  no 
other  excuse  which  could  be  offered  for  him,  than  that  he  had  erred 
through  ignorance  rather  than  advisedly  ;*  as  might  be  inferred  finom 
the  fact,  that  Hadrian  ultimately  appealed  to  his  agreement  with  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  though  that  pope  was  really  opposed  to  image- 
worship.5  They  expressed  their  jojr  to  the  emperor,  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  set  on  foot  such  an  investigation  for  the  advancement 
of  the  truth,  under  the  very  authority  of  one  who  took  the  oppodte 
side,  which  authority  would  now  be  under  the  necessity,  even  in  spite 
of  itself,  to  ^eld  to  the  truth.®  They  confirmed  the  emperor  in  his 
intention  of  so  expressing  everything  that  desetved  to  be  censured 
in  the  two  opposite  tendencies  of  the  image-worshippers  and  of  the 
iconoclasts,^  as  if  it  were  directed  solely  against  the  Greeks,  who 
might  be  corrected  with  freedom,  and  with  regard  to  whom  less  fear 
might  be  entertained  of  giving  offence.®  The  emperor  Lewis  ap- 
pointed archbishop  Jeremiah  of  Sens,  and  bishop  Jonas  of  Orleans, 
his  envoys  to  the  pope ;  he  gave  them  express  insti*uctions  to  lay 
only  that  part  of  the  collection  f6rmed  by  the  synod  before  the  pope, 
to  which  the  pope  and  his  advisers  could  have  nottiing  to  object.^  He 
dreaded  the  Koman  obstinacy  and  the  Roman  arrogance ;  and  for  this 
reason  he  particularly  enjoined  it  upon  his  envoys  to  use  great  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  their  treatment  of  the  pope,  lest  perchance  "the 
evil  might  only  be  made  worse.  They  were  not  openly  to  contradict 
him,  but  to  take  pains,  by  entering  into  his  own  views,  to  managp  the 
iQatter  in  such  a  way,  as  that  he  might  discover  himself  the.  right  mean 


'  XUonim,  (qui  in  sacra  sede  Petri  apos- 
toll  resident  )'erga  imagines  supers titiosam 
tenerationem  quidam  visn,  oihnes  Vero 
aliorum  relatu  coguosoimus.  Mansi  CcmciL . 
T.  XIV.  f.  424. 

•  See  Vol.  ni.  p.  241. 

*  '  Talia  quaedam  sunt,  qvaef  in  illorom 
objectioBem  opposuit,  quae  et  veritati  et 
auctoritad  ,refregantur;  and  then  after- 
waids  :  aliquando  absona,  aliqaando  in- 
conyenientia,  aliquando  etiam  reprehensi- 
pne  digna.. 

'*  Quod  npn  tantum  scienter,  quantum 
ignoranter  in  codem  facto  a  recto  tramite 
deTiaverit  * 

,  »  See  Vol.  m.  p.  199. 

•  Ut  ejus  auctoritate  quaereretis  verita- 
tem,  cujus  auctoritas  deviare  videbatur  ab 
ipsa,  quatenus  Veritas  patefticta,  dum  se  in 
^edium  ostcnderet,  etiaili  ipsa  auctoritas 
volens  nolensque  veritati  cederet  atque  sue- 
eunberet. 

'  Walch,  in  his  History  of  Heresies  and 
Schisms  (Vol  XI  p.  122),  i»  not  ^uite 


correct  in  saying,  it  was  believed  in  ijht 
Frankish  church,  that  only  these  two  oppo- 
site tendencies  existed  in  the  Oreek  church, 
and  that  nothing  was  known  there  of  a 
moderate  and  a  middle  tendency.  This 
latter  tendency  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
noticed  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Mi- 
chael. There  was  but  one  re^spcct  in  which 
th^s  emperor  seemed  to  the  Frankish  bish- 
ops to  ^  too  far,  namely  in  not  tolerating 
images  m  low  places :  "  Quanqnam  caetera 
alia  secundum  auctoritatem  veritatis,  sicat 
in  suis  scriptis  cdntinctur,  idem  imperator 
fecerit,  propter  hoc  tamen  factum  quosdam 
illarum  partiifm  infirmos  scandalisasae  nee 
non  quosdam  nostrae  urbis  Homanac  pec^ 
taihasse. 

*  Qui  libere  adinoneri  po6sunt  et  quorum 
snandalom,  si  pro  veritate  ortum  fiierit,  ^ 
alius  tolerari  potest 

.•  Quod  ipse  vel  sui  rejicere  minimo  va- 
leant.  See  the  instruction  of  the  empenv 
to  his  envoys,  in  Mansi  Concil.  T.  XY.  t 
486.' 
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to  be  observed  in  relation  to  this  subject.^  The  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  popes  was  also  conceived  with  reference  to  the  same  object. 
He  proposed  to  the  pope,  that  when  the  latter  sent  envoys  to  the 
QreeK  emperor,  the  two  embassies,  the  pope's  and  his  own,'  should  go 
together.  Respecting  the  issue  of  these  negotiations  of  the  emperor 
Lewis  with  the  pope,  history  is  silent.  As  the  Roman  church,  how- 
ever, ever  held  fast  to  its  traditional  mode  of  thinking  on  this  subject, 
and  was  not  fond  of  being  instructed,  it  is  probable  that  the  experi- 
ment failed,  having  made  shipwreck,  as  the  emperor  feared  it  would, 
on  the  pertinacia  llomana.  But  with  the  moderate  opponents  of 
image-worship  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  emperor  Michael  be- 
longed, it  would  be  easier  to  come  to  an  understanding.^ 


in.    Relation  op  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  to  each 

OTHER,  AND   CONTROVERSIES  BETWEEN  THEM. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Latin  church,  to  the  Greek,  the  way  had 
long  since  been  prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two,  by  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  different  courses  of  development ;  though  these 
differences,  with  a  few  transient  exceptions,  had  as  yet  passed  unno- 
ticed in  the  consciousness  of  Christian  fellowship.  The  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  jnind  produced,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  6x)m  the  very  be^nning,  a  difference 
of  character  in  the  two  churches  :  —  the  lively  and  active  intellectual 
bent  of  the  Grefek  mind  produced  the  more  speculative  character  of 
the  One,  and  the  stiff  and  rigid  bent  of  the  Roman  mind,  which  clung 
to'  the  traditions  of  the  past,  the  more  practical  character  of  the 
other.  Thi%  relation,  it  is  true,  had  noWi  altered :  The  spiritual  life 
of  the  Greek  church  had  become  stiffened  into  formalism ;  while  the 
Western  church  had  received  into  its  bosom  new  races  in  the  fresh 
vigor  of  youth,  which  gav^  birth  to  a  new  intellectual  movement. 
But  the  peculiar  character  of  the  systems  of  faith,  which  had  been 
formed  in  each  of  the  two  churches,  continued  still  to  operate,  even 
u]&der  this  change  of  relations.  Many  differences,  arising  out  of  the 
development  of  the  system?  of  faith  peculiar  to  the  two  churches, 
n^hich  became  prominent,  in  the  doctrinal  controversies,  Were  but  tran* 
sitory  appearances,  and  were  obliterated  by  the  results  to  which  thdy 
led ;  but  there  were  other  differences,  which  ha^  more  lastmg  conse- 
quences. By  means  6f  Augustin,  whose  influence  did  not  extend  to 
tiie  Eastern  church,  the  general  system  of  doctrine  took  its  shape 

'  Vos  ipsi  tarn  patenter  ac  modetite  cum  '  Mansi  1.  c.  1 437. 

eo  de  hac  causa  dispntationem  habeatis,  at  '  Htditgar  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and 

snmmopere  caveatis,  ne  nimis  ei  resistendo  Ansfrid,  abbot  of  Nonantnla,  were  sent  on 

enm  in  aliquam  irrevocabilenx  pertinaciam  this  bosiness  by  the  emperor  to  Constant!- 

inddere  compellatis,  sed  paoUatim  verbis  nople,  where  Aey  met  with  a  friendly  »• 

ejus  quasi  olM$equendo  magis  quam  aperte  ception.  See  the  anonymous  Life  of  I^wia 

resistendo,  ad  mensuram,  quae  in  haben-  the  Pious,  year  828,  in  Fertz  momunentft 

dis  imaginibus  retinenda  est,  earn  dedu-  Germ.  T.  IL  f.  631. 
cere  valeatis. 

VOL.  in.  47 
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and  direction  more  decidedly  from  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  as  a 
centre,  and  from  the  anthropology  connected  thereT?ith.  But  amou 
the  Greeks  the  case  was  otherwise.  While  in  the  Western  chiin£ 
the  Angustinian  scheme  of  doctrine  had  become  dominant,  in  the 
Greek  church  the  older  and  more  indefinite  mode  of  apprehending  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of  providence,  a  theory  bordering 
on  Pelagianism,  had  been  preserved.  ThU  dogmatical  difference  con- 
stitutes, it  is  tnie,  the  most  important  one ;  but  it  remained,  fqr  the 
most  part,  an  unconscious  difference.  '  It  was  not  brought  prominently 
to  view  by  any  pubUc  determinations  of  fkith,  and  hence,  on  a  super- 
ficial contemplation  of  the  relation  of  the  two  churches  to  each  other, 
was  less  apt  to  strike  the  eye.  I^r  more  importance  was  attached  to 
another  point  of  difierence,  which  in  itself  was  of  inferior  moment, 
but  which  became  of  more  moment  because  the  difference  was  made 
prominent  in  a  public  symbpl. 

We  observed  in  the  second  period,  how  the  two  churches  came  to 
differ  in  their  mode  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Spirit,  while  neither  chui*ch  seemed  to  be  distinctly  conscious  of  any 
opposition  in  which  it  stood  to  the  other,  and  how  from  this  arose  an 
additional  article  to  the  old  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed.  It  is 
true,  the  great  dogmatist  of  the  Greek  church,  John  of  Damascus,^ 
laid  down  this  doctrine  in  his  doctrinal  system,  according  to  its  pecur 
liar  form  in  the  Greek  church ;  yet  he  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  room  for  a  middle  course.  He  restored  unity  to  the  Triad,  by 
following  the  ancient  theory  of  the  Greek  church ;  representing  God 
the  Father  as  the  oqx^  ;  and  in  this  view,  the  being  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  no  less  than  the  being  of  the  Son,  as  grounded  in  and  derived 
from  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  from  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Father  ;  not  from  the  Son,  but  still  the  Spirit  of  the  Son.  He 
proceeds  from  the  Farther,  the  one  ^jc^  of  ill  being,  and  he  is  commu- 
nicated through  the  Son ;  through  the  Son  the  whole  creation  shares 
in  the  Spirit's  work ;  by  himself  he  creates,  moulds,  sanctifies  all, 
and  binds  all  together.  John  of  Damascus  makes  use  of  the  follow- 
ing illustration :  ^^  As  the  ray  of  light,  and  the  illumination  it  sheds, 
both  proceed  froni  the  sun,^  but  the  illumination  is  communicated  to 
us  through  the  ray,  so  tke  being  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  Son,  is  grounded  in'  the  Father,  but  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  his  influence  diffused  over  the  whole  creation,  is  through 
the  mediation  of  the. Son.! '3  This  statement,  namely,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the. Father,  through  the  3on,  was  the  point  of 
mediation  by  which  the  two  churches  might  come  together  on  this 
doctrine.'* 

By  occaaon  of  the  negotiations  between  the  two  churches  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  history  of  the  preceding  period,*  this  disputed  point 

*  See  Vol.  m.  p.  197.  tory  representation,  so  expressed,  is  to  be 
» *H  axrlg  V  i^^fi^ig.  found,  however,  only  in  the  section  at  the 

*  See  1. 1,  c.  VII.  et  Vm.  twelfth  chapter,  which  in  the  oldest  mana- 

*  Tiov  6h  nvevfiOf  ovx^  C>c  k^  airroVf  aXV  scripts  is  wanting. 

«$•  6i\  airov  U  rov  irorpdf  iKiropevofievov-        *  See  Vol.  III.  p.  234. 
(iovot  yitp  alrioc  6  narifp.    This  concilia- 
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iras  bfoaght  up  in. a  synod  at  Genffly,  A.  I>.  767}  and  the  Western 
form  of  the  doctrine'  held  &st.  The  intercourse  between  the  two 
churches  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  led  to  new  discussions,  of  the 
soMect  at  various  sjnods;  at  Forum  Julium  (Friuli),  in  Ihe  year 
791,  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  in  the  year  809,  where  also  the  point  was 
decided  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  church.  The  emperor  Charles 
took  a  liyelj  interest  in  these  controversies,  and  induced  Alcuin  and 
Theodulf  of  Orleans  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  church, 
by  collections  of  excerpts  from  the  ancient  fathers.  Since  now  that 
addition  to  the  ancient  creed,,  which  had  been  imported  from  the 
Spanish  church  into  the  churches  of  France,  had  not  as  yet  been 
received  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  emperor  wished  to  obtain  a  con- 
firmation of  it  by  pope  Leo  HI,  from  which  quarter,  perhaps,  a  did* 
position  had  already  been  shown  to  contradict  the  formulary.  He 
communicated,  by  an  embassy,  to  the  pope,  the  decisions  of  the  assem- 
bly held  at  Aix,  and  wrote  bim  a  letter  proving  the  doctrine  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  Son,  by  quotations 
from  the  ancient  &thers.  The  negotiations  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  between  the  emperor's  envoys  (two  bishops  and  an  abbot) 
and  the  pope,  who  at  that  time  dared  not  address  .tiie  emperor's  mes- 
sengers in  the  imperative  tone  assumed  at  a  later  period,  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.^  Three  subjects  were  here  presented  for  discus- 
fflon ;  respecting  the  contested  doctrine  in  itself ;  respecting  the  cus- 
tom not  existing  in  the  Eoman  church,  but  which  had  been  received 
in  the  Frankish,  of  chanting  the  symbol  in  divine  service,  instead  of 
reciting  it ;  and  respecting  the  chanting  it  with  the  additional  clause. 
With  the  dock-ipe,  the  pope  expressed  his  agreement ;  the  deviation 
from  the  use  of  tiie  Roman  church,  in  reference  to  the  chantmg  of 
the  symbol,  he  let  pass  ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  could  approve  of  the 
addition  to  the  symbol.  The  imperial  envoys  stood  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  what  came  by  tradition  might  be  reformed  aud  improved  — 
the  principle  of  progress  in  the  church.  "  If  this  doctrine,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  proceedis  from  the  Father  and  Scm,  contains  a  weighty 
truth,  then  —  aa  they  supposed  —  no  means  should  be  left  untried  to 
make  it  more  widely  known ;  and  to  this  end,  the  public  chanting  of 
it  in  the  symbol  particularly  contributed.  In  this  way  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  known  nothing  about  it,  were  instructed  in 
tEe  doctrine."^  But  the  pope  proceeded  at  this  time  on  the  same 
principle  with  that  followed  in  the  Greek  church,  which  would  allow 
no  alteration  to' be  made  in  the  symbol ;  —  the  principle  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  altered  in  the  decisions  of  a  general  council  illuminated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fathers  of  that,  council  had  been  guided  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in  all  other  respects  so  also  in  this,  that  they  had 
not  introduced  this  further  exposition  of  the  doctrine  into  the  symbol, 
and  therefore  there  must  have  been  good  reasons  for  omitting  it.    In- 

^The  protocol  dnwn  op  by  the  abbot  eiiVQ3rB — quanta  sunt  hodie  millie  id  sd- 

Smaragd  in  Baronius,  year  809,  N.  54,  and  entinm,  quia  cantatttr,  qui  nunquam  sci- 

Hardnin.  Concii.  T.  IV.  f.  970.  turi  essent,  nisi  cantaretur,  fortasse  nobis- 

'  Si  enim  sdret  patemitas  toa — say  the  cam  teneret. 
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deed  there  were  important  determinations  of  the  traths  of  faiiii,  wbidi 
had  never  been  adopted  into  any  symbol.  And  this  article  in  parti- 
cular, on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seemed  to  him  to  belong 
among  the  number  of  those  truths  of  faith,  which  all  would  by  no 
means  be  competent  to  understand,  and  which  are  iiecessary  only  to 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  capable  of  understandmg  them.^  So  far 
was  the  Roman  church  at  that  time  from  wishing  to  make  this  deter- 
mination a  publito  matter  of  dispute. 

John  Scotus,  who,  as  we  have  observed,  had  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  study  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern  church,  approximated  in 
bis  views  on  this  point  also  more  closely  to  the  Greeks,  or  rather  he 
adopted  the  formulary  which  was  intended  to  reconcile  the  opposite 
positions.  It  appears  to  him  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  One  cause 
should  proceed  from  two,  especially  m  the  cfise  of  a  nature  the  most 
simple  of  all.s  To  illustrate  the  case,  he  makes  use  of  the  same 
comparison  with  John  of  Damascus;  but  he  prosecutes  it  iurtber^ 
and  handles  it  with  more  acuteness  and  ingenuity.  '^  Though  the 
light  from  a  fire  proceeds  through  the  me£um  of  the  ray,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  the  light  proceeds  from  two  causes ;  but  tiie  fire  ia 
the  cause  which  produces  the  light  as  well  as  the  ray.  The  ray 
produces  the  light,  not  as  a  ray,  not  as  an  mdependent  cause  by 
itself;  but  it  is  the  ever  present,  power  of  the  fire  which  causes  ray 
and  light  to  proceed  from  itself,  as  the  efficient  cause  in  both.^  &> 
the  Father  is  the  generating  cause  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  the 
Son  is  the  cause  of  all  archetypal  causes  which  were  created  in  him 
by  the  Father  ;^  and  the  same  Father  is  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeding  from  him,  which  Spirit  is.  the  cause  of  the  distribution  of 
all  the  causes  created  by  the  Father  in  the  Son,  in  their  general  and 
special  operations  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  of  grace." 
Moreover,  the  comparison  with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  which  Augustine  had  employed  to  illustrate  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  Father  and  Son,^  was  made  use  of  by  John 
Scotus  to  illustrate  his  own  view  of  the  doctrine.  '^  Although  the 
soul's  love  for  itself,  which  answers  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from 
the  soul  through  the  medium  of  self-consciousness,  yet  self-conscioua- 
ness  is  not  the  cause  of  the  love,  but  it  is  the  soul  in  itself,  from  whicl^ 

^  Sunt  enim  malta,  e  qaibns  istad  anam'  nascitnr,  nt  gignentem  se  ignem  deserati 

est,  sacrae  iidei  altiors  mysteria,  subtilio*  sed  Ita  gignitur,  at  Tirtus  ignea,  quae  cani 

raque  saci*amenta,  ad  quoram  indagatio-  gignit,  semper  et  ubique  insepanibi liter  et 

nem  pcrtingere  multi  valent,  multi  vero  immatabilit^r   in  eo  pcrmaneat,  tota   in 

Mit  aetatis  quantitate    aut   intelligentiae  toto,  et  totus  in  tota,  et  unum  duo  et  duo 

qualitate  praediti  non  valent.     £t  ideo,  unum,  et  quamvis  videatur  splendor  da 

qui  potuerit  et  nolucrit,  salvus  esse  non  radio  exire,  non  tamen  ex  ipso  radio,  in 

poterit    -                    '  quantum  radius  est,  sed  ex  ipsa  virtutd 

'  £x  dnabus  namque  causis  anam  cao?  .procedit,  ex  qua  radius  nascitur,  et  quae 

Bam  confluere,  ration!  non  facile  occurrit,  tota  et  totum  radium  et  totum  splendoitem 

praesertim  in  simplid  natnra  et  plusquam  penetrat  atque  implet.    L.  II.  c.  32. 

simplici  et,  ut  verius  dicatur,  in  ipsa  sim-  *  The  causae  prototypae,  primordialo8| 

plicitate,  omni  divisipue  et  numerositate  in  the  Logos,  the  archetypes  of  all  ezist- 

carente.    De  divisione  Naturae.  1.  II.  a  ence. 

31..                                            . ,  » *See  VoL  H.  p.  422. 

'  Badius  ipse  ex  igne  nascens,  ncm  ita 
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the^  germ  of  love  proceeds,  eyeh  before  it  has  attained  to  complete 
Bclf-consciousness."* 

Besides  these  dogmatical  diflFerences  between  the  two  chijrches  there 
•were  several  others,  relating  to  the  chuirch-constitution  and  to  church 
life,  —  differences,  respecting  th,e  origin  of  which  we  have  spoken  m 
the  preceding  period.  These  points  of  difference  were  more  especially 
expressed,  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  church  as  opposed  to  the  Latin, 
by  the  second  TruUan  council  in  the  year  691  or  692.  Thus,  in  the 
86th  canon  of  this  council,  iixe  determination  of  the  first  general  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  and  .Of  the  Chalcedonian  council  was  confirmed, 
that  the  Constantinopolitg^  patriarch  should  possess  the  Same  rights 
with  the  Koman,  and  haVe  the  first  rank  after  the  latter.^  In  the  i3th 
canon,  it  was  established,  that  married  persons  might  be  ordained  as 
priests,  deacons,. and  subdeacons;  and  that  at  their  ordination  they 
should  not  be  obligated  to  separate  from  iheir  wives.  The  council,  by 
passing  this  decree  in  express  opposition  to  the  Roman  church,  more 
than  hinted  that  by  the  latter,  the  state  of  wedlock,  instituted  by  the 
divine  law,  and  sanctioned  by  Christ's  presence  at  a  wedding,  was  dis- 
honored ;3  and  they  cite  on  the  other  ^ide  the  passages  of  bcriptwe, 
Matt.  19:  6.  Heb.  13:  4.  1  Cor.  7:  27.     Seatence,  of  deposition  waa 

{renounced  on  those,  who  acted  in  contradiction  .to  this  ordinance, 
n  the  2nd  canon,  the  number  of  apostolical  canons  held  to  be  good 
and  valid  is  fixed  at  eigTity-five,  while  the  Roman  church  adopted  but 
fifty  of  them.  Connected  with  this  was  the  fact  that  many  things  or- 
dered in  those  later  canons  were  settled  as  law,  which  possessed  no 
such  vahdity  in  the  Roman  church.  Thus,  this  council  condemned, 
in  conformity  with  the  66th  apostolical  canon,*  the  prevailing  custom  in 
the  Roman  church,  whereby  fasting  in  the  season  of  fast  before  Easter 
was  extended  also  to  the  Sabbath  (Saturday).*  To  this  we  may  add, 
that  to  the  decrees  of  the''  apostolical  convention  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
c.  XV.)  which  had  been  long  consrclered  in  the  Western  church  as  pos- 
sessing validity  only*  foi*  a  determinate  period  of  titaae,®  was  ascribed  a 
perpetual  vahdity ;  and  that  eating  of  blood,  and  of  things  strangled, 
was  forbidden  on  pain  of  excliision  from  the  church-communion.'  To- 
nally, that  those  figures  of  Christ  by  which  he  was  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  lamb,^  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist,  were  for- 
bidden as  belonging  to  the  stage  of  the 'Old  Testament. 

The  change  which  ensued  in  thd  constitution  of  the  Western  church 

'  Mens  et  notitiam  sui^gignit  et  a  se  ipsa  *  Iw  the  55th  canon, 
amor  sni  et  notitiae  sm  procedit,  quo  et  '  *  See  on  the  origin  of  this  difference,  VoL 
ipsa  et  netitia  sai  conjnngqntur,  et  qnam-  I.  p.  295  and  Vol.  II.  p.  298. 
yia  ipse  amor  ex  mente  per  notitiam  sni  ^  See  History  of  the  planting  and  giii<l> 
procedat,  non  .tamen  ipsa,  i^otitia  causa  ance  of  the.  Cbristian  church  by  the  Apos- 
amoris  est, /sed  ipsa  mens,  ex  qua  amor  ties,  p.  148  and  275  —  though  this  was  for- 
inchoat  esse,  et  antequam  ad  perfectam  gotten  again  during  the  times  of  ignorance 
no^tiam  sui  jfiena  ipsa  perveniatf  p.  91.      '  and  barbarism  in  the  Western  chorch.  See 

*  See  the  controTetsj  on  this  sabject,    Vol.  in.  p.  234. 

Vol.  n.  p.  164.  '  By  the  67th  canon. 

*  Ivo  Ji^  hrrev&ev  rdv  ix  ^eov  vofjur&e-        •  By  the  82nd  canon. 
TfH^kvra  Koi  eiXoyti^hTa  r^  abTQH  ?rapov- 

47* 
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in  consequence  of  the  complete  elaboraii<m.  of  iihe  papacj,  might  alao 
contribute  towards  producing  a  wall  of  separation  between  the  two 
churches.  Thus  by  a  cQmbination  at  ^different  causes,  the  way. was 
prepared  for  a  schism  between  the  two  churches ;  but  such  a  schism 
would  not  as  yet  have  actually  taken  place  had  it  not  been  for  an  im 
pulse  from  without.     The  occasion  of  this  impulse  was  as  follows. 

Kicetas  was  the  youngest  son  of  that  emperor  Michael  I.  (Rbapr 
gabe)  who  by  giving  place  in  the  year  813  to  Leo  the  Armenian,  ex- 
changed the  imperial  throne  (or  a  monastery.  Nicetas  also,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  became  a  monk,  and  assumed  on  entering  upon  the  monas- 
tic Ufe,  the  name  Ignatius,  under  which  he  appears  in  history.  Hk 
fkmily  furnished  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  penhecuted  image-worshippeis 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Anjaenian.  His  own  services  as  a  priest,  were 
claimed  on  all  hand$i  by  those,  who  denied  the  validity  of  any  reUgioiiB 
act  performed  by  ecclesiastics  attached  to  the  party  of  tlie  iconoclasts ; 
and  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  earnest  activity  of  a  life  the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  which  was  love.  Recommended  by  his  own  merits  as 
well  as  by  his  illustrious  descent,  he  was  elevated  by  the  empress 
Theodora,  in  846,  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  He  adminia- 
tered  the  office  under  circumstances  calculated  to  involve  a  man-  of  his 
worthy  character  in  many  a  conffict  in  that  bad  time,  when  the  court 
of  the  young  emperor  Michael,  ruled  by  the  influence  of  hia  unprinci* 
pled  uncle  Bardaa,  was  the  seat  of  every  corruption.  As  Ignatius 
would  not  consent  to  serve  as  the  tool  of  wickedness,  but  felt  hims^ 
bound  to  oppose  it  with  the  whole  force  of  his  patriarchal  authority,  he 
would  naturallv  fall  out  with  the  ambitious  and  quarrelsome  Barda<a« 
Declining  to  give  his  assent  to  a  measure  whereby  the  empress  Theo- 
dora, whom  Bardas  wished  to  remove  fipom  her  son  in  order  that  he 
might  rule  alone,  was  to  be  consecrated  as  a  nun,  and  declaring  on  the 
contrary  his  firm  opposition  to  such  a  proceeding,  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  even  by  this  step  the  hatred  of  that  powerful  man.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  Xgnatiiis  had  endeavored  to  awaken  his  conscience  to  the 
sense  of  a  crime  charged  against  him  by  public  report,  and  after  find- 
ing tiiat  his  representations  and  threats  availed  nothing,  had  refused  on 
the  feast  of  Epiphany  of  the  year  857  to  admit  him  to  the  Holy  Sup- 
per. Bardas  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  patriarch,  and 
for  this  purpose  fabricated  against  him  various  charges  designed  to 
prove  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  attached  himself  to  a  party  which 
from  the  first  had  declared  itself  opposed  tq-the  appointment  of  Igna- 
tius to  the  patriarchal  dignity,,  and  of,  which  Gregory  of  Syracuse,  a 
deposed  archbishop,  was  the  leader.  As  the  result  of  these  machina- 
tions, Ignatius,  witiiOu,t  a  judicial  trial^  was  banished'  to  the  island 
Terebinthus.*^ 

To  give  this  arbitrary  act  a  more  favo^ble  coloring,  Bardas  resolved 
to  nominate  to  tihe  patriarchal  dignity  i  mai^  who  had  acted  indeed 
hitherto  only  in  civil  employments,  but  whose  |[eaming  and  talents  oom- 

'  See  Life  of  Ignatinsbj  his  enthusiastic  liable  to,  be  suspected  of  exaggentiqfL 
admirer,  Nicetas  David  of  Pophlagaria,  a  Hardnin.  CoDcil.  T.  V^  f  955.  Genet-  faist. 
book  written  with  great  heat»  and  hence    regg.  I  lY.  ed.  Tjtf^hmann,  p.  99. 
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joanded  Hniversal  respect,  .while  he  was  descended  finom  a  famSy  dia- 
tbguished  for  th§ir  zeal  id  &vor  of  image-worship  ;i  a  man  who  had 
alreadj  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  anathema  of  the  iconoclasts  ^ 
and  one  whose  orthodoxy  was  heyond  question.3  The  learned  Photiufl, 
who  was  then  prime  secretary  to  the  emperor,  and  captam  of  his  body- 
guard,^ was  speedily  carried  through  the  different  clerical  grades,  and 
then  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  In  apologizing  to  pope  Nich- 
olas, for  the  informality  of  this  proceeding,  Photius  declares  that  the 
patriarchal  dignity  was  forced  upon  him  against  his  own  wishes,  and  in 
his  letters  to  Bardas  himself,  he  assumes  it  as  a  fjEict  of  which  Bardas 
was  well  aware,  th^t  he  had  sought'  in- every  possible  way  to  decline 
the  appointment,  but  had  been  compelled  to  accept  it.^  T^  is  repeat- 
,fd  by  him  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions ;  and  later,  during  his  exile 
and  after  his  restoration  to  the  offiqe,  he  asserts  the  same  thing.  The 
fiftct,  therefore,  that  he  struggled  against  accepting  the  patriarchal 
dignity,  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  this  age  of  prevaUing  insincerity, 
among  a  people  accustomed  in  the  pubHc  life  of  church  and  State  to 
sport  with  the  forms  qf  language,  these  repeated  asseverations  of  Pho- 
tius by  no  means  make  it  clear  tnat  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  place  of  greatest  power,  next  to.  the  imperial 
throne,  pre3ented,  nothing  attractive  to  his  ambition  or  his  vanity.  The 
Viask  of  humility  was  often  worn  by  the  Greeks  of  that  period  as  a 
cover  to  ambition ;  aud  the  grossly  informal  manner,  in  which  he  had 
become  possessed  of  the  ofl^ce,  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to 
}um  to  put  on  this  mask  so  as  to  have  it  in' his  power  on  any  future  oc- 
casion to  plead  that  the  offipe  was  forced  upon  him.  But  however  at- 
tractive to  him  might  he  the  splendor  of  the  patriarchal  dignity,  there 
were  also  many  things  on  the  other  hand  which  rendered  Ms  prospects 
far  from  inviting,  and  which  must  have  filled  him  with  boding  anxiety. 
Tb^y  indeed,  he  confesses  in  his  letter  to  Bardas.  It  could  not  be 
pleasant  to  think  of  Hie  doubtful  relations^  in  which  he  must  place  him- 

l  Photius  in  his  USth  letter,  ed.  Montik  Xofyucily  the  wvevfta  or  voJ>c,  and  a  ipvTA 

cut,  sitys  that  his  father  and  -fais  ancle  oAoyoCt  had  givei\  offence ;   see  the  state- 

{^eloc)  had  been  condemned  bj  a  whole  ment  of  Anastasius  in  his  preface  to  the 

tTDod  o'f  the  eUovofjiuxoty  aild  calls  them  transactions  of  the  eighth 'ecumenical  conn- 

dfioXoyTiToc    Xpiarov  koI  iipxtepiov   tfeftr  cil.  Harduin.  V.  p.  752.    But  surely  this 

v6X6yr}fia\   they  must  have  been  bishops  iiisignificant  dispute  had  long  since  been 

therefore.    It  was  the  glor^  of  his  father  forgotten^  and^  the  party  of  Ignatius  after- 

and  of  his  mother,  to  hflve  died  in  contend-  wards  Iqpked.it  up  only  for  the  purpose  of 

i0ff  for  the  cause  of  piety,  i.  e.  image-wor-  making  Photius  suspected  of  heresy.    Ac- 

■hip.    See  Harduin.  Concil.  YI.  I.  f.  286.  cordingly  the  synod  at  Constantinople  in 

By  his  uncle  we  are  probably  to  ondert  869,  in  their  .lOth  canon  pronounced  the 

stand  his  great  uncle,  for  this  was  the  pl^  anathema  on  all  those,  who,  contrary  to 

ttiarch  Tarasius  of   Constantipley  whom  Holy  Scripture,  supposed  human  nature 

Photius  in  his. letter  to  pope  Nicholas  de:  possessed  of  another  soul  besides  the  one 

signates  as  his  proayunculas,  BaroiLvAn-  ifrv;t^   Xoyii^   mZ  voepH.     Harduin.   V. 

nS.  year  861.  H7.                                    .  f.  liei. 

'fie  says,  ep.  US:  ava^efumaav  ^/<ac  ^ Pzotospatharios. 

Xpovoif  fMKpoig  ndffa  avvodog  <UpeTtK^  k(U  *  He  wntes  afterwards  to  Bardas  in  r^ 

Kuv  eUwofiaxonf  avvidfjLov.  ferenoe  to  this  election:   UXaiov,  idwnt' 

'  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  the  opinion  ex*  vow,  frdvra.  fidAXov  hroiow,  ^  t<uc  ini^ 

pressed  l^y  Photius,  and  more  frequently  to  ^o/iivoic  lutt  ^laH^ofthoiQ  avyKarhevov,  ep. 

be  found  in  church  teachers  of  the  earlier  YL  t  7p.  ed.  Montacnt. 
ages,  that  man  possesses  two  sonls,  i^  ^x^ 
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self,  if  under  these  circumstances,  he  assumed  a  digmty  which  ri^i> 
fuUy  belonged  to  another,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  all-powerfulj  vicious  Bardas,  whose  character  must  have  been 
thoroughly  known  to  him.^  Hence  it  may  well  be,  that  he  assumed 
the  elevated  post  with  a  heavy  he,art.  When  he  resolved  to  do  so, 
he  probably  hoped  that  Ignatius  might  be,  persuaded  to  abdicate  vol- 
untarily, in  which  case  he  may  have  intended  to  keep  his  oath  to  ike 
Metropolitans,  who  had  made  him  awear,  as  the  otJy  condition  on 
which  they  would  recognize  kim  as  patriarch,  that  he  would  honor  Ig- 
natius like  a  father.^ ,  But  by  none  of  the  entreaties,  arguments^ 
threats,  insults  or  abuse  which  the  cruel  Bardafl  employed,  could  Igna- 
tius be  induced  to  sign  the  abdication.  Unwavering  in  faith,  conscious 
of  mnocence,  certain  of  his  rights,  he  would  surrender  nothing  to  force. 
Salvias  next  sought  to  compel  the  adherents  of  Ignatius  to  recognize 
Photius  by  resorting  to  the  ordinary  measures  of  Byzantine  despotism. 
They  were  imprisoned,  deprived  of  their  .goods,  scourged ;  their  tongues 
were  cut  out.  The  odium  of  all  these  cruel  measures  lighted  upon 
Photius;  and  upon  him  they  are  charged  by  Nicetas  the  biographer 
of  Ignatius.  Tet  it  is  evident  from  letters  of  Photius  to  Bardas  and  to 
other  nobles,  which  are  still  extant^  that  he  was  sorely  vexed  and 
troubled  by  the  whole  of  .these  proceedings  9>nd  took  unwearied  pains 
to  shield  the  unfortunate  victims.;  but  that  his  efforts  availed  nothing  in 
opposition  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  Bar/ias.^  He  declared  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  retire  to  the  solitary  life,  if  the  pnestly  office  must  be 
insulted  in  the  persons  of  the  adherents  of  Ignatius,  and  he  could  do 
nothing  to  assist  the  unfortunate  men.*  But  the  ambition,  or  the  weak* 
ness  of  character  by  Trtiich  Photius  was  led,  though  not  witiiout  a 
struggle,  to  accept  of  an  office  conferred  on  him  in  so  informal  a  maih 
ner  and  with  such  accompaniments,  wad  here  suffering  its  natural  puih 
ishment.  He  must  allow  things  to  be  done,  which  he  could  not  pre- 
vent indeed,  but  which  a  Chrysostom  would  never  havo  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.  The  worthless  Michael,  released  from  all  restraints  and 
abandoned  to  the  wantonness  of  his  sel&mll,  made  sport  of  everything 
serious.  His  favorites,  those  who  consented  to  descend  to  his  buffoon- 
eries, were  made  to  play  the  parts- of  priests  and  bishops  in  the  clerical 
attire.  He  made  a  mock-patriarch  of  his  Protospatharius,  Theophilus. 
Theophilus  —  he  said  —  was  his  patriarch ;  Ignatius  the  patriarch  of 
the  devout  ones ;  and  Photius  the  patriarch  <^  Bardas.    By  his  direo- 

*  Photius  says  in  a  letter  already  cited,*  xal  -elev,  hfu^  iravrac  hrl  hi  nrauTfiart 

that  the  prospect  of  the  evils,  which  had  (without  doabt  their  attachment  to  Igna- 

aow  actually  befallen  him,  ftlled  him  with  this)  irturxovrac  6po^  Twrrofthnv^^  dTjuievo- 

disdresfl  and  anxiety :  *H  iXirlc  Koi  ^  irpoa-  fievovc,  r^  y^&aaav  iKreftvofzivwc^  «■«£•  e^ 

6otcia  {roeovrunf  Koi  TrfXiaoirrtw  komuv)  fioKoparta  rot>f  rereXcvrrfKoTOC  im-^p  ^fii: 
owerdpacai  fie  tore  nai  avveaxf-v,  ♦  See  1.  c     He  comphiinfl  (cp.  IIL  ad 

■  See  thic  life  of  Icnatins,  fol.  962;  Aough  Bardem)  veiy  bitterly,  toat  shame  and  ex- 

lin  statement  that  hd  also  pledged  himself,  eeration  had  fallen  upon  him  on  acconni 

to  act  in  all  respects  according  to  the  will  of  what  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  suffer 

of  Ignatius,  was  probably  an  exaggera-  nnder  Um  and  for  nis  sake.    He  T«hemeni- 

^'  MA.    .  ly  declaims  against  cruel  punishments  gea- 

'  So  he  writes  in  'the  abo^e  mentioned  erally  in  ep.  22  to  a  protospatharius. 

^'"  to  Bardas:  brt  ydp  itpeif,  6iro2o(  h» 
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tioB,  all  the  sacred  rites  of  wonhip  were  profanely  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  and  at  great  expense,  bj  these  people.^ 

When  it  was  found  that  Ignati^us  could  neither  be  persuaded  nor 
forced  to  sign  his  abdication,  one  act  of  injustice  led  oh  to  another. 
With  a  view  to  mamtain  his  position  under  some  show  of  right,  Pho- 
lius  assembled  a.  sjnod  at  Constantinople  in  ^he  year  859,9  which  pro- 
noimced  sentence  of  deposition  and  condemnation  on  the  absent  Igna- 
tius. Still  as  th0  party  of  Ignatius  did  not  acknowlege  this  synod  to 
be  a  legitimate  tribunal,  he  could  not  materially  better  his  situation  in 
Ibis  way ;,  while  the  resistance  of  t&e  clergy  to  the  decrees  of  this  sy- 
nod furnished  an  occasion  for  Bardas  to  renew  his  despotic  measures. 
Photius  determined,  therefore,  to  resort  to  another  expedient.  He  eor 
deavored  to  gam  a  party  to  his  cause,  which  would  be  respected  even 
by  his  opponents,  and  which,  unless  gained  by  iiimself,  might  easily  b» 
won  oyer  to  the  other  side.  He  endeavored  to  secure  the  su&age  of 
the  pope,  and  of  a  synod  assembled  with  his  concurrence  and'  that  of 
the  other  patriarchs.  If  he  was  not  beforehand  with  his  opponents  in 
doing  this,  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  these,  following  the  example  of 
persecuted  parties  in  the  Gre^k  church,  would  find  sympathy  and  a 
place  of  refuge  in  Rome.  Th^  emperor^  Michael  and  Photius  applickl 
at  bnce  by  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  Touching  the  true  state  of 
a&fdrs,  nothing  was  said  to  him  ;  but  the  after-effects  of  the  image-con- 
troversies were  held  forth  as  a  pretext  for  seeking  aid  and  cooperation 
from  the  church  of  Rome.^  It  was  barely  mentioned,  that  Ignatiua 
had  retired  from  his  office,  and  that  thereby  a  new  appointment  to  the, 
patriarchate  had  become  necessary.  Photius  described  with  fulsome 
exaggeration,  in  language 'that  betrayed  its  own  insincerity,  how  he 
had  from  the  first  looked  upon  the  episcopal  dignity  as  one  too  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  for  him  to  assume,  and  how  he  had  been  forced  to 
undertake  the  weighty  cliarge  in  spite  of  himself ; — how  the  emperor, 
who  was  otherwise  so  kind,  just,  and  indulgent  to  his  subjects,  surpass- 
ing in  these  respects  all  his  ancestors,  had  been  hard-hearted  and  vio- 

'  See  the  Life  of  Ignatius,  Hardain.  Y.  ing  a  word  against  it    Yet  how  did  ho 

f.  974,  and    Constantin.    Porph3rrogenet.  know  this  ?    His  Saying  so  certainly  can- 

Continuat  1.  IV.  c.  38.     At  the.  couifcil  not  be  considered  sufficient  evidence.    At 

held  by  the  party  opposed  to  Photios  at  that  council  Phodas'  enemies  eagerly  raked 

Constantinople  in  the  vear'Sf 9,  the  Roman  no  everything  they  could  find  against  hidi. 

legates  declared,  they  had  heard  that  sena-  Those  noble  buffoons  were  asked  whether 

tors  at  Constantinople  had  profanely  clad  Photius  liad  seen  this^  they  dared  not  say 

themselves  in  spiritual  vestments  and  play-  that  he  had ;  but  thfey  only  observed  that 

ed  the  part  of  bishoj)s.    The  &vdf)ec  aU(^  the  thing  was  generally  known. 

fiariKol,  who  had  taken  these  liberties  were  •  Its  transactions  have  not  come  down ' 

introduced,  and  being  called  to  Account,  to  as,  for  fliey  were  burnt  at  the  fourth  gen- 

aaid  they  had  done  it  at  the  command  of  eral  council  of  Constaiftinople,  in  869,  herd- 

tfae  emperor  whom  they  were  bound  tp  after  to  be  noticed.    Vid6  Uarduin,  V.  {o\ 

obey  —  an  excuse  which  evidenced  their  875. 

own  meanness,  and    the  vilfi  cormptioa  '  In  the  taJ^  and  bombastic  letter  of 

which  followed  in  the  train  of  despotism.  Photius,  of  which  Baronius,  at  year  859, 

Mf;(a^X  6  fia9i?,ei>c  iraiyvidia  kno'ui^  iffi-  N.  61,  has  published  a  Latin  transla^oo, 

•^elq  iifuv  ipxi'^po-Tt-K^v  aro^v  koI  ^  /?ov-  nothing  is  said  about  this ;  but  it  is  cleat 

^fuvoi  kKoioiffiev  Tu  ^rpofjTeray/ieva.  .Har-  from  the  Life  of  Ignatius  by  Nicetas,  and 

dnin.  V.  f.  1095.    Now  Nicetas  reproaclies  from  the  pope's  letter  to  the  emperor  Mi- 

Photiuswwith  having  suffered  fdl  this  to  be  chael,  thm  thid  was  made  use  of  as  a  pn* 

done  under  his 'own  eyes,  and  without  say-  text 
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lent  towards  him  alone !  Snch  langcftige  was  bj  no  means  calculated 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  more  simple  heart;  of  Nicholas ;  perhaps 
too  he  may  have  been  informed  by  friends  of  Ignatius,  who  had 
come  from  the  East^  as  to  the  true  state  of  affiirrs.  He  acted 
in  this  case  according  to  the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  chaJ-ac- 
ter  which  we  have  seen  him  exhibit  in  other  relations.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  ends  of  other 
men.  He  was  solicitous  only  for  the  triumph  of  right ;  and  to  secure 
this,  he  was  ever  ready  to  employ  the  power  of  church  government, 
which  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  received  fix)m  God.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  expressions  of  honor  and  respect ;  but  he  required  a  ftill 
recognition  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  belonging  to  him,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  is,  the 
Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  to  which  indeed  he  here  appeals,  —  an  au- 
thority which,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  he  supposed  he  might  exercise  in 
the  East.  In  the  year  860,  he  sent  Rhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  lynd 
Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  as  his  legates  ^  Constantinople,  widi 
letters  in  reply  to  those  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  patriarch.  To  Pho- 
tins  he  wrote  briefly,  expressing  himself  satisfied  with  the  manner,  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  ^orthodoxy  in  liis  letter,  but  expressing  at 
the  same  time  the  most  dedded  disapprobration  of  the  informal  man- 
ner in  which  he,  a  layipan,  had  been  so  suddenly  transferred  from  sec- 
ular employments  to  the  highest  spiritual  dignity ;  land  declaring,  thai 
he  could  not  recognize  him  in  fhat  ofSce,  till  the  matter  had  been  more 
carefully  investigated  by  his  legates.  To  the  emperor  he  wrote  more 
at  length,  censuring  the  course  of  proceeding  whereby,  contrary  to 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,^  it  had  been  presumed  wi&out  the  concurrence 
of  the  pope,  to  hold  a  council  at  Constantinople,  and  depose  Ignatius ; 
expressing  the  same  scruples  as  he  had  done  in  the  letter  to  Photius 
himself,  respecting  the  legality  of  his  election,  and  reserving  his  own 
decision  on  the  whole  matter  until  after  the  investigation  of  it  by  his 
legates. 

At  Constantinople,  however,  but  little  concern  was  felt  about  what 
the  pope  had  written ;  men  imagined  they  could  still  outwit  him,  and 
make  good  use  of.  his .  name  in  furthering  the  designs  of  the  court. 
Indeed^  it  not  seldom  happened — a  proof  of  the  corruption  which 
even  then  prevailed  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy— 
that  the  pope  was  deceived  in  his  legates ;  they  abused  his  confidence 
and  consented  to  be  bribed.  So  it  happened  in  the  present  case.  The 
Jegates  were  gained  over  by  gifts.  They  were  prevented  also  for  a 
long  time  from  holding  intercourse  with  ot^eris,  and  so  made  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  one  party .»  True,  they  at  first  held  fast  to  their 
instructions,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  court 
party ;  but  very  soon  they  began  to  yield  a  little.^    In  the  year  861, 

'  The  8ame  principles  of  the  Psendo-  nisi  saprtun  alloqneUdi  fkcnitas  faisset  de- 
Isidorian  decretals,  which  he  had  iittro-  negata,  nt  dpostoticae  scdis  missi  non  digne 
dqced  into  the  Western  chnrch.  suscepti  sunt.    Uarduin.  Concil.  T.   v.  f. 

■  The  pope  say*  this  ighis  Wtter  to  Pho-    136. 
tins.    Tonchinfi^  his  legates,  he  sa^s:  Qui        '  Thi^  is  die  yefy  Aing -vhiqh  the  pope 
cum  iis  per  centum  dierum  spatia  omnium  '  reproached  them  with:  Quid  enim  proderit 
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a  nmneroos  synod  wae  held  iu  presence  of  the  emperor,  under  the  jfi- 
rection  of  PhotipSy  and  with  tiie  concurrence  of  the  papal  legates. 
The  letter  of  the  pope  to  the  emperor  Michael  was  here  read  in  n 
Greek  translation,  in  which,  howeyer,  liberty  had  been. taken  to  alter 
its  contents  so  as  make  them  harmonize  with  the  mterest  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  could  not  acknowledge  the  spiritual  power  assumed  by 
I^icholas  in  that  letter,  and  with  the  mterest  of  the  party  of  PhotiusJ 
Ignatius  was  summoned  to  appear  before  this  council.  He  sent  to 
ask,  in  what  character  he  should  appear :  whether  in  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity, as  a  person  on  whom  sentence  was  te  be  passed,  or  in  the  monk* 
ish  garb,  as  one  already  condemned.^  They  answered  him :  '^  Appear 
as  you  deserve  to  appear."  3  Interpreting  this  by  the  verdict  of  his 
own  conscience,  Ignatius  appeared  in  full  episcopal  robes.  But  the 
emperor  ordered,  that  before  he  entered  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  he 
should  be  compelled  to  divest  himself  of  the  episcopal  attire.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  behind  (he  numerous  train  of  friends  who  escorted 
him,  and  to  appear  alone.  He  was  received  by  the  emperor  wiih 
abusive  language.  To  this  he  calmly  replied :  Abuse  can  be  borne 
still  more  easily  than  torture.  This  sUenced  the  emperor,  who  pointed 
him  to  a  wooden  bench  where  he  might  be  permitted  to  sit  Ignatius 
then  turned  to  the  papal  legates,  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
pope  as  his  judge:  but  they  neglected  to- act  according  to  their 
instructions.  Ignatius  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  direct  the 
man  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  councii  who  had  unlawfully  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  church.  The  legates  replied,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  do  this ;  and  pointbg  to  the  emp^ror^  said  :>  It  was  the  will 
of  the  sovereign.  He -insisted  then  .that  under  these  circumstances' he 
could  not  recognize  the  legates  as  his  judges.  He  said  to  their  face, 
that  before  they  had  reached  Constantinople,  Photius  had  sent  but 
presents  to  meet  them.^  They  mi^t  take  him  with  them  to  the  pope; 
for  he  would  gladly  acknowledge  tJ^e  latter  as  his  judge.  In  vain  was 
it  attempted  once  and  again  to  induce  this  inflexible  man,  whose  spirit 
no  misfortunes  could  subdue,-  and  who  by  his  calm  and  stead&st  self- 
possession,  put  to  shame  the  .ruling  authorities,  who  were  unable  by 
force  or  craft  to  conquer  bis  will ;  in  vain  was  it  attempted  to  induce 
him  to  make  a  voluntary  abdication.  To  prepare  the  way  for  passing 
on  him  the  sentence  of  deposition,  they  Aow  made  use  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  he  had  been  unlawfully  placed  in  that  office  by  the  secular 
power ;  and  this  was  confirmed  on  oatib,  nol^  on]y>  by  nobles  of  the 

aUcai  pro  veritatc  primam,  quidem  inlpe-  Hadrian^  which  ought  to  be  foand  in  the 

tnm  dare  et  posl  paalalum  ant  suasiombas  public  archiyes*at  Constantinople,  he  adds: 

ant  tetToribns  ant  alio  quolibet  vitio  a  veri*  Si  tamen  non  falaata  Qraecorum  more.  1.  o. 

tatis  tramite  declinarel    Harduin.  Concil.  f.  147. '    - 

T.  V.  f.  179.  '  See  the  report  of  Ignatius  himself,  1.  c, 

*  The  pope,  in  his  letters  written  to  Con-  £  1014.    The  biogniphy  of  Nicetas,  f.  966. 

stantinople,  points  oat  these  falsifications  *    '  'Oiu  &c  ^<n^«  ^S^oi. 

of  his  letter  to  the  emperor;  and  in  refer-  *  His  words:  Td  dijpa  o^tov  ftcucpo^ev 

ence  to  this  fashion  of  falsifying,  he  ne-  iSS^add^c    /cord  yitp  r^  TaiSearov  (the 

marks :  Qaoniam  apud  Oraecos,  sicnt  non-  ancient  Bisanthe  in  Tfaiace^  on  the  Propon- 

nnUae  diversae  temporis  scriptnrae  testan-  tls,  Bodosto)  irftlv^  aird  hmprrrjKaaiv^  Ifjthr 

tor,  famUiaris  est  ista  temeritas ;  1.  c.  f.  180,  Tik  re  Koi  i^Mvta  koI  kyxoinui,  Harduin*'' 

and  appealing  to  an  older  letter  of  pope  OoadL  T.  Y.  f.  i016. 
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spiritaal  and  secular  order,  but  siso  by  a  croird  of  other  people — fieib- 
mongers,  farriers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors — accompanied  bj  the  og- 
nature  of  their  names.  These  all  acknowledged  Photius  to  be  their 
patriarch.!  Ignatius,  however,  could  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
administered  the  office  for  twelve  years  m  perfect  harmony  with  ttie 
bishops  and  the  flock,  and  without  a  single  complaint  having  ever 
been  brought  against  him.  'Qlireats,  rigorous  imprisonment,  hunger 
and  blows,  ill-treatment  of  every  kind,  were  employed  against  him  in 
vam,  to  force  him  to  subscribe  tiie  sentence  of  deposition.^  If  the  ac- 
count given  by  Nicetas  is  correct,  they  finally  seized  his  hand,  and 
compelled  him  to  sign,  with  the  affixture  of  a  cross,  the  sentence  jno- 
nounced  upon  him.  It  was  then  published  abroad,  that  Ignatius  had, 
bv  a  general  church  assembly  held  with  the  concurrence  of  pope  Nichr 
olas,  heen  regularly  deposed  from  his  office,  and  Photius  aclmowledged 
aa  lawful  patriarch.  The  acts  of  this  council  were  speedily  tranfibiit- 
ted  to  the  pope  by  an  **  imperial  embassy,  which  bore  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor,  and  another  from  the  patriarch  Photius. 

As  to  the  latter,  he  rephed  to  the  before  mentioned  short  letter 
of  the  pope,  a  letter  certainly  composed  in  a  tone  with  which  as  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  he  had  every  reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  in  so 
mild  and  courteous  a  manner,  that  it*  is.  easy  to  discern  from  it  the 
strong  interest  he  felt  to  obtain  from  the  pope  his  approbation  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  how,  with  a«conscie^ce  ill  at  ease,  he  was  driven 
te  attmnpt  by  crooked  measures  to  secure  an  object  which  he  could  not 
(reach  by  a  strai^t-forward  course.  He  excused  himself  in  reference  to 
his  assumption  of  the  patriarchal  dignity  bv  {heading  compulsion ;  he 
portrayed  the  contrast  between  the  haras^mg  and  anxious  situation, 
m  which  he  found  himself  placed  as  patriarchy  and  the  peaceful,  quiet, 
and  happy  situation,  in  literary  leisuj^e  and  the  enjoyment  of  universal 
esteem  which  had  been  his  lot  before,,  as  evidence  beyond  question  that 
it  could  not  have  been  his  own  wish,  or  voluntacy  choice  to  exchange 
these  situations.  He  defended  himself  from  the  reproaches  thrown 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  by  pleading  that  the  transgression  of  eccleaasti- 
cal  laws,  not  known  in  Constantinople  (by  which  doubtless  he  meant, 
in  part,,  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals  cited  by  the  pope  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor)  could  not  properly  be  charged  as  a  crime  against  hiok 
And  he  showed  that  it  could  not  be  referred  to  the  diversity  of  ecclesi- 
astical laws  and  ecclesiastical  ugiages  which  prevailed  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  among  these  he  reckoned  many  diffsrences  existing  betwixt  the 
Greek  and  tiie  Latin  church,  to  which,  therefore,  he  seems  as  vet  to 
have  attached  no  Very  great  importance.  But  finally,  he  demanded  of 
the  pope,  that  he  siso  should  observe  the  eccleimastical  law  in  one  re- 
spect, and  not  receive  into  the  Bomish  church  without  further  exami- 
nation, those  who  came  thither  without  the  customary  credentials^  from 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  inasmuch  as'  by  such  people  calumnious 

^  See  HardnixL  ConciL  T.  V.  1 1086,  and    Sma  yhp  otm  KoXatr&evra  ifftiptuc  datr«r, 
f.  1096.  &&ir»Wf  dica&urrov  SMfulvat  ifiiaaav,  • 

'  Jgnatins   himself  relates : .  'Oaac  fot       '  TpAfiftara  avaraTUid. 
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leports  were  circulated,  and  schisms  occasioned.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Photius  here  had  in  his  mind  the  friends  of  Ignatius,  whose 
reports  at  Rome  he  would  naturally  dread.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
Could  assign  as  a  better  reason  for  this  warning  an  abuse,  which  could 
justly  be  complained  of,  namely,  the  fact  that  many,  who  had  reason 
to  apprehend  civil  and  ecclesiastical  punishments  on  account  of  their 
crimes  at  home,  took  refuge  in  Rome  under  the  pretence  of  devotion,i 
and  in  the  character  of  pilgrims.^  The  party  of  Ignatius  had  also  sent 
delegates  to  Rome ;  others  came  there  as  fiigitires,  to  escape  the  ill  treat- 
ment with  which  they  were  threatened,  and  it  was  precisely  the  influence 
oT  these  men  which  Photius  dreaded.  Theogmst,  an  abbot,  brought  an 
appeal,  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Ignatius  and  of  the  bishops  and  mcmks 
united  with  him,  afad  preceded  by  a  report  of  everything  that  had 
transpired.3  Nicholas,  therefore,  could  not  be  deceived  by  the  impe- 
rial embassy  and  the  reports  which  they  brought  with  them ;  and  be- 
Aiea  he  was:  observant  and  politic  enou^  to  see  through  the  fraudulent 
and  violent  proceedings  of  Hh^t  council  at  Constantinople.  Even  in  his 
first  letters  to  Photius  and  to  the  emperor,  he  professed  himself  dissat- 
isfied with  those  proceedings ;  even  then  he  complained  of  the  manner, 
in  which  hid  legates  had  conducted,  and  in  which  his  letters  had  been 
falsified ;  even  then  he  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favor  of  Ignatius. 
He  repeated  those  doubts  which  he  had  previously  expressed  respect- 
ing the  election  of  Photius,  and  endeavored  to  refrite  what  the  latter 
had  said  in  justification  of  the  irregularity.*  But  after  he  had  entered 
into  a  more  strict  examination  of  the  matter,  and  found  that  his  legates 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  of  violating  his  instructions,  he  pro- 
nounced on  the  latter  at  a  Roman  synod,  held  in  863,  the  sentence  of 
depoffltion.5  At  the  same  assembly,  he  declared  that  Photius  had  for- 
feited every  spiritual  dignity,  pronounced  against  him  the  anathema, 
m  case  he  shoujd  hold  the  patriarchal  office  any  longer,  and  recognized 
Ignatius  as  the  lawful  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  After  the  pope  had 
a0nt  these  decrees  to  Cfonstantinople,  there  arose  from  them  in  i£e  first 

'  See  above,  pase  452.  the  first  Roman  bishops,   and  therefore 

'  The  cemarkable  words  are :  Alii  aliena  ought  to  be  known'  and  to  be  held  vfUid 

conjngia  perfodenint,    ali^  fortl  damnati  throughoat  the  whole  chnrch ;  hence  he 

■ant,  aut  vinolentia  se  propinamnt,  ant  made  it  a  crime  in  Photios  not  to  be  ac- 

lasciyiae,  libidini  et  intemperantiae  serrle-  qnainted  with  ^em.    Decretalia  antem, 

rant,  alii  vero  tenaiordm  hominum  percns-  quae  a  Sanctis  pontificibus  primae  sedis 

lores,  et  homicidae  deprehensi  snnt,  qni  Bomanae  ecclesiae  snnt   institnta,  ci\jiu 

cmn  in  se  ipsos  jos  emitti  persentiscnnt,  anctoritate  atqne  sanctione  omnes  synodi 

simnl  omnia  miscentes  ac  contorbantes,  et  sancta  concilia  roborantor  et  stabilitatem 

jQagitionim  ac  fadnorum  snoram  poenas  snmnnt,  cnr  ros  non  habere  yel  obserrare 

fdga  amoUantur,  nee  bbjnrgationibus  cas-  dicitis  ?    Nisi  quia  vestrae  ordinationi  con- 

tigati  nee  suppliciis  carati  nee  se  a  lapsn  tradicnnt.    And  next :  Quodsi  ea  non  ha- 

engentes,  sed  sibi  atque  aliis  nsque  pemi-  betis,  de  neglectu  atque  incoria  estis  Argn- 

dosi.     Habent  pocnae  cffugiom,  Romam  endi.     Si  nabetis  et  non  observatis,  de 

tab  orationis  obtentu  proficisci.  The  letter  temeritate  estis  corripiendi  et  increpandi 

translated  into  Latin  has  been  published  by  Hardnin.  V.  f.  135. 

Baronins,  at  the  year  861,  N.  34.  ^  At  first,  only  on  the  bishop  Zacharias. 

*  The  libellus,  which  Hardnin  has  pnb-  The  examination  into  the  charges  against 

lished  T.  V.  f.  1013.  bishop  Rodoald  was  adjoomed  on  account 

^Nicholas  assumed  that  the  Pseudo-Isi-  of  his  absence, 
dorian  decretals  actually  proceeded  from 

VOL.  in.  48 
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place  a  fierce  correspondence  by  letters  between  him  and  iiie  efo^em 
MchaeL  The  latter  sent  the  pope  a  letter  filled  with  the  most  Tiolenft 
abuse.^  He  wrote  him,  that  he  might  look  upon  it  as  an  honor,  iliai 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  recourse  had  finally  been  had  once 
more  fix)m  Gonstantinopie  to  Borne  on  a  matter  of  business ;  liiiff  had 
been  done,  however,  b^  no  means  under  tiie  understanding  iiiat  the 
pope  was  to  be  recognized  as  a  judge.  Photius  would  retain  his  office 
and  remain  in  the  fellowship  o{  the  church  even  without  the  oancii3> 
rence  of  the  pope ;  and  the  pope's  interference  would  not  help  IgnaliuB. 
He  called  the  Latins,  barbarians,^  Scythians;  Bome  an  antiquated 
city.  I^icholas,  in  the  feeling  of  his  superiority,  readied  to  this  letter 
wiUi  dignity  and  forbearpnce.3  He  reproached  the  emperor  with  hay- 
ing taken  part  himself  in  the  deliberations  of  the  bishops  at  the  council, 
and  with  having  made  use  of  the  latter  as  his  instrmnents.  When  had 
emperors  ever  be/ore  assisted  at  synods,  unless  it  may  have  been,  per- 
haps, when  matters  of  faith  were  m  discussion,  matters  which  to  be  'wfd 
concerned  not  merely  ecclesiastics,  but  also  laymen,  nay,  all  Ghristiaos?^ 
Before  Christ's  appearance,  many  kings  had,  in  typical  jallutton  to  the 
future,  been  at  the  same  time  priests,  as  for  example  Melchizedek  ;  — 
and  as  Satan  is  ever  wont  to  counterfeit  the  divine,  he  had  led  the  pa- 
gan emperors  with  their  usurping  spirit  to  call  themselves  pontificea 
maximos.  But  after  the  appearance  of  Christ,  who  is  at  once  king  and 
priest,  the  two  dignities  were  absolutely  separated  in  human  relations. 
The  emperor  wrote  that  he  had  commanded  the  pope  to  send  delegates 
to  Constantinople.  Nicholas  reminds  him  that  such  was  not  the  tone 
in  which  it  became  him  to  write  to  the  pope.s  in  allusion  to  what  the 
emperor  had  said  respecting  the  barbarism  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the 
pope  replied :  Your  abuse  of  the  Latin  tongue^&Us  on  Him  from  whom 
all  languages  have-sprung ;  for  this  language  was  one  of  those  which 
acknowledged,  thait  Jesus  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father, — 
which  was  distinguished  along  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Gre^k  above 
all  others  by  being  used  in  the  inscripticm  on  the  cross,  proclaimijig  to 

'  The  letter  itself  has  not  come  down  to  principles  exprc^ed,  but  also  in  turn  of 

us ;  but  from  the  pope's  answers,  especially  thought,  tone,   and  style.     Perhaps  the 

ep.  VII.  Hardnin.  V.  f.  145,  we  may  infer  spirit  of  Nicholas  himself  is  more  dearir 

what  were  its  contents.  discemable  in  them,  than  the  pen  of  his 

■  Photius  was  an  enemy  to  the  Occi-  secretary.  The  scrinarii  Romanae  ecclesiae 
dentals.  In  his  cp.  84,  which  certainly  had  only  the  mechanical  work  or  writing 
cannot  be  considered  as  referring  to  Sicily  the  letters,  either  after  a  drajft  or  by  dicta- 
alone,  he  loads  them  with  undeserved  re-  tion,  as  we  may  learn  from  ep.  HL  Har- 
proaches.    In  the  condition  of  paganism,  duin.  Y.  f  164. 

they  had  already  evidenced  their  rudeness  ^  De  fide  quae  universalis  est,  quae  cm- 
by  the  iact  that  they  had  no  "H^a^rroc  xAi;-  nium  communis  est,  quae  non  solum  ad 
TOTe^i^vrfCi  no  i\6ytoc  *Ep/i^f,  none  of  the  clericos,  verum  etiam  ad  laicos,  et  ad  om- 
deities,  who  were  conceived  as  patrons  of  nes  omnino  pertinet  Christianos. 
the  arts  and  virtues.  Accordingly  he  writes  •  IlH(prioresimperatore3)petimus,  invi- 
to a  monk  who  had  come  from  the  West :  tamus  ac  rogamus,  ecce  sparsim  ad  sedis 
oiSev  ^avfiaarbv  el  koI  ov  rd  yhoc  i^jcotv  apostolicae  praesules,  sed  pari  pietate  da- 
if  itnripa^.oMhv  oiri  au^pav  Xiyeiv  l;tetf,  mant.  Vos  autem  quasi  non  mansuetudi- 
tiOri  diairpdrretr^ai.  nis  et  reverentiae,  sed  solius  imperii  eonmt 

'  The  letters  of  this  eminent  man  on  haeredes  effectu  praecepisae,  jnssisse  ac  im- 

weighty  affairs,  all  possess  the  same  com-  perasse  ros,  ut  quoedam  subjectorum  not- 

mon  chanuiter,  not  merely  in  relatioa  to  the  tromm  ad  vos  mitteremuB  asseritis. 
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afl  ^nations  Jesas  of  NlLzareth)  the  king  of  the  Jews.  Ab  the  Latin 
language  worshipped  the  true  Ood,  it  was  clear,  he  sud,  that  it  could 
not  be  termed  a  barbarian  langqage.  Or  if  he  called  the  Latin 
tongue  barbariaft,  merely  because  he  did  not  understand  it ;  he  should 
oonsidjBr  how' ridiculous  it' was  for  a  man  to  style  himself  Imperator 
Bomanorum,  and  yet  know  nothing  about  the  language  of  the  people.^ 
The  pope  indignantly  repels  the  unreasonable  demand  of  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  send  back  Theognist  and  other  monks,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Bome^  to  Constantinople,  in  order,  as  he  expresses  it,  that 
they  might  there  be  made  the  victims  of  imperial  vengeance.  By  so 
doing,  he  would  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  traitor  Judas,  would 
violate  those,  sacred  laws,  which  were  held  in  respect  even  among 
pagans.  And  he  speaks  here,  as  ever,  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
bi^  destination  of  the  new  Christian  capital  of  the  world,  where 
thousands  daily  congregated  frpm  all  nations,  seeking  protection  and 
quiet  for  the  laflt  days  of  life.s 

Photius  attempted  to  pay  the  pope  measure  for  measure.  He  pro- 
nounced, at  a  pretended  general  assembly  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
867,  sentence  of  deposition  and.  the  anathema,  on  his  opponent.  Such 
a  step,  to  be  sure,  on  the  part  of  Photius,  could  not  by  any  means 
occasion  the  same  injury  to  Nicholas,  which  a  similar  sentence  on  ike 
part  of  the  pope  must  cause  to  Photius,  especially  in  the  fluctuating, 
uncertain  situation  in  which^the  latter  found  himself  placed  in  the 
East.  But  of  far  greater  importance  was  another  step  of  Photius, 
immediately  connected  with  the  first.  Li  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  ail  the  more  eminent  bishops  of  the  East,^  inviting  them  to  take 
part  in  this  council,  he  made  an  attack,  which  was  aimed  at  the  entire 
Latin  church.  He  accused  the  Bomish  church  of  having  propagated 
among  the  new  Christians  of  Bulgaria  erroneous  doctrines.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Hbly  Sfurit,  to 
the  principle  of  the  ceUbacy  of  priests,  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbatii,  and 
to  the  number  of  fieiAting  weeks.  Diversities,  on  which  he  had  before 
expressed  himself  with  so  much  moderation,  now  acquired  for  him, 
when  they  could  be  seized  upon  as  an  occasion  for  char^g  his  oppo- 
nent with  heresy,  the  greatest  importance.  Thus  the  quarrel  was 
turned  from  a  personal  one  into  a  controversy  betwixt  the  two 
churches. 

This  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Nicholas ;  and  he  recommended 
to  the  eminent  bishops  the  defence ,  of  the  Boman  church  against 
these  charges.  The  monk  Batramnus  of  Corbie,  and  the  bishop 
Aeneas  of  Paris,  obeyed  this  invitation,  aqd  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
Latin  church.^      The  writing  of   Batramnus'  is   the   most  impor- 

^  Qaiesdte  vos  nuncupare  Romanos  im-  tium  sesse  quotidie  confenint  et  nsqne  in 

peratores,  qnoniam  secundum  vestram  seq-  finem  vitae  susub  apud  ejus  limina  semet 

tentiam  ba^bari  sunt,  qaoroin  vos  imperap  mansura  proponant 

toms  asserids.  '  Ep.  II.            .. 

*  Taata*  millia  bominam  protectioni  ac  *  Botb  works  published  bj  D'Acheiy,  in 

inilbrcessiofii  beati  apos^lorum  prindpis  the  first  volume  of  his  Spicilegia. 
^etn  ex  omnibus  fimbos  teirae  properan- 
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tant.i  He  distmgoished  himself  particularlj  by  the  Christiaa  mode' 
ration  and  liberality  of  Bpuit,  which  he  shows  in  judgbg  of  Hie 
importance  of  the  differences  which  related  merelj  to  church  cna- 
toms.  He  declared  that  it  was  only  important  to  hold  fast  the  miity 
of  the  faith.  To  the  unity  of  the  faith  belonged  simply  what  ttie 
apostle  Paul  indicates  in  1  Corinth.  1:  10  ;  and  to  th^  unity  he 
reckoned  faith  in  the  Trinity,  in  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  in 
his  sufferings,  his  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  his  coming  to  judge  the  Uving  and  the 
dead,  and  baptism  into  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  By  no 
means  requisite  to  this  unity  was  uniformity  in  church  oisi^es,  and 
other-  external  things ;  and  hence,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourtii 
book,  he  endeavors  to  show  that  from  the  first  origin  of  the  church 
downward,  diversity  of  usage,  in  regard  to  such  matters,  had  been 
found  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  in  the  faith.  He  censures  the 
Greeks  in  this  regard  only,  because  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  ob- 
serve their  own  peculiar  usages  themselves,  they  would  prescribe  the 
observance  of  them  also  on  others.^ 

Soon  after  the  first  outbreak  oF  this  open  schism  between  the  two 
churches,  a  political  change  took  place,  by  which,  for  the  present,  a 
reconciliation  was  effected.  First  Bardas,  and  then  Michael,  met  tiie 
punishment  which  their  crimes  deserved;  and  Michael's  co-regent, 
Basilius  the  Macedoi^an,  who  had  contrived  his  destruction,  att^ed, 
in  the  year  867,  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  empire.  He 
had  political  reasons  for  becoming  reconciled  again  with  the  party  of 
Ignatius  and  with  the  popes  ;^  and  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 


'  Contra  Graecoram  opposita  Bomanam 
ecdesiam  informantiam,  libri  IV. 

'  Cum  nihil  de  dogmate  fidei  condneant, 
in  quo  Chrisdanitatis  plenitado  consisdt, 
Terum  consuetudinem  suae  ecclesiae  enar- 
rent,  nihil  i^ithinc  vel  approbandum  vel  re- 
fatandnm  nostrae  reetabat  ecclesiae. 

^  We  would  gladlj  believe,  for  die  honor 
of  Phodas,  what  not  only  Zonaras^  reports 
in  his  Annals,  but  the  eaflier  writers,  Leo 
Grammadcus  and  Simeon  Magister,  relate, 
that  he  was  deposed  bj  BasuiuSf  on  ac- 
count of  his  refusal  to  admit  him,  on  a 
certain  festival,  to  the  communion,  because 
he  was  a  murderer.  This  account  maj, 
perhaps,  be  entided  to  more  faith,  because 
It  is  given  by  persons  who  show  an  un- 
favoraole  disposidon  towards  Photius.  It 
was,  of  course,  against  the  party  interest 
of  the  passionate  Kicetas,  to  record  a  fact 
which  redounded  to  the  honor  of  Photius ; 
it  was  more  in  accordance  with  his  interest, 
to  represent  the  matter,  as  if  Basilius  had 
been  induced,  by  the  justice  of  flie  case,  to 
depose  Photius  the  very  next  day  after  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  Nor 
could  Constantine  Porphyrogenita,  who 
would  be  unwilling  to  represent  his  grand- 
father as  a  murderer,  mention  this  in  his 
accoont  of  his  Life.     The  express  testi- 


mony of  Nicetas,  that  Basilius,  the  Toy 
next  day  after  he  assumed  the  reins  ctt 
government  deposed  Photius,  cannot  pie- 
vent  us  ^frotn  considering  the  above  stoiy 
to  be  true ;  for  this  chronological  cUue,  die 
origin  of  which  admits  of  being  so  easily^ 
explained,  from  the  party  interest  of  Nic^ 
tas,  is  at  Variance  not  only  with  the  date 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrative 
of  Anastasius,  but  also  with  the  testimony 
of  Simeon  Magister,  that  Basilius  had  hs 
son  Stiephen  baptized  by  the  patriarch 
Photius  on  Christmas-day ;  therefore  some 
months  after  he  had  attained  to  the  sole 
doihinion.  The  bitterness  with  which  Ba- 
silius persecuted  Photius,  with  whom  he 
had  before  been  on  very  amicable  terms, 
strongly  favors  the  supposition,  that  be- 
sides those  general  reasons  which  the  party 
of  Ignatius  supplied  to  his  hands,  he  had 
other  and  more  special  causes  for  bis  en- 
mity a«unst  the  patriarch.  At  the  same 
time,  uie  question  comes  up,  whether  wb 
might  expect  from  the  character  of  Pho- 
tius, and  from  his  conduct  on  other  oom- 
sions,  —  a  man  who,  as  his  letters  sttoW, 
flattered  the  worthless  Michael  in  t^e 
mi(}st  of  his  vices,  who  had  already  good 
occasion  for  proceeding  in  the  same -way 
towards  Michael'  and  Bardas,  and  had  not 
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iriarehal  dignity.  It  was  now  necessary  that  a  new  cotmcil  should 
be  held  at  Gonstantinopley  with  the  concarrence  of  the  other  patri- 
archs, and  especially  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  annul  the  decrees  of 
the  earlier  council,  and  to  crush  the  party  devoted  to  Photius.  The 
new  emperor,  and  the  reinstated  patriarchy  applied  for  this  purpose  to 
pope  Nicholas ;  and  Ignatius,  in  his  letter,  recognized  the  supreme 
judicial  auUiority  of  the  cathedra  Petri,  in  terms  never  used  hy  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarchs,  except  on  rare  occasions  and  under  particu- 
lar circumstances,  like  the  present.  Pppe  Nicholas,  meantime,  had 
died ;  his  successor,  Hadrian,  held,  in  868,  a  council  at  Rome,  where 
sentence  of  deposition  and  tibe  anathema  were  pronounced  anew  oa 
Photius,  and  Ignatius  was  recognized  as  patriarch.  After  these  pr^- 
liminary  steps,  a  cotincU  was  held  in  the  following  year,  869,  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  presence  of  the  emperor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
papal  legates,  which  was  to  represent  the  eighth  among  the  oecumeni- 
cal councils,  and^  as. such,  to  make  known  tiie  decrees  of  the  Roman 
assembly  as  legally  vaUd  for  the  Greek  church.  By  this  council,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  into  everything  that  had  been  done  before. 
B<xloald  and  Zacharias,i  who  meantime  had  been  restored  to  £Etvor, 
were  sent  to  Constantinople,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exposing  tb» 
wicked  arts,  which  hod  been  resorted  to  in  ^he  earlier  proceedings 
against  Ignatius,  and  to  be  used  as  witnesses.^    True,  even  this  coun- 


done  so,  —  whether  from  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Photias  on  other  occasions^  we 
ntight  expect  from  him  anj  guch  step?. 
Especially  is  it  to  be  noticed,  that  ti^e 
mpde  in  which  Photius  states  his  com- 
plaints before  this  emperor,  touching  the 
persecutions  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
victim,  contains  no  hint  of  any  such  cause 
of  them,  bi^  rather  seems  to  suppose  the 
contrary.  He  remindd  the  emperor  (ep. 
97)  of  their  former  friendship,  of^the  many 
ties  by  which  he  was  bound  to  him }  and 


^0vXafav.  This,  as  Hanke  supposes,  re- 
fers to  the  fact  and  manner  in  which  they 
had  protested  against  that  murder.  Bnt^ 
in  the  swollen  language  of  these  times,  wo 
can  hardly  interpret  "  bl<K)d*  as  referring 
to  a  real  murder,  but  must  refer  it  to  ft 
spiritual  one,  viz.  the  anathema  pronoane* 
ed  on  Photius  by  the  council.  The  mean- 
ing is :  They  arc  persecuted,  because  they 
did  not,  with  heart  and  mouth,  join  in  the 
anathema  pronounced  against  him.  Thia, 
too,  is  in  better  harmony  with  the  context 


then  also,  that  the  Emperor  had  received    in  which  that  passage  occurs.    We  might, 
from  his  hands  the  holy  eucharist,  5n  tcuc    —**•* '  — K«k;i;*«,  ^:-^™  -  -.^— .* 

ixpovTuv  uireixec  uvarripiCnf.  How,  on 
l^e  supposition  of  tne  truth  pf  that  stor^, 
oould  Photius  have  expressed  himsielf  m 
this  manner,  without  immediately  taking 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  justifying  himself 
on  the  ground,  that  it  was  just  because  h^ 
had  excluded  the  emperor  from  the  Holy 
Supper,  that  he  had  drawn  down  on  him- 
9m  the  emperor's  displeasure  1  In  gebe* 
Itl  he  assumes,  that  the  emperor  bad  no 
cause  whatever  for  being  peraonaUif  dissat- 
isfied with  him.  M^  Hanke,  it  is  true,  in 
his  work  De  Byzantinarum  rerum  Scrip- 
toribus  Graecis,'thiiiks  he  has  discovered  a 
secret  intimation  that  such  was  the  cause 
of  the  persecntioii  against  Photius,  in  a 
letter  of  his  (ep.  118.  f.  160.  ed.  Montacat), 
where  he  gives  the  following  as  the  refison 
of  the  imperial  anger  amnst  the  faidiful, 
i  0.  the  adherento  of  Photius:  iv&  civ 
alftoTov  Ko&apdc  'mI  yXuacof  icdl  yvitftH 


with  more  probability,  discover  a  secret 
allusion  of  this  kind  in  the  words  of  the 
98th  letter  to  Basilius,  a  slight  hint,  that 
Photius*  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 
duced to  present  the  eucharist  to  Basilins  i 
uAA'  dpa  ^{Xc  Kuv  fi^  (iovXetj  BaaiA^v  bn 
rb  ireipu(r&<u  irel'&eiv  Lv^pimov^  ab  fnovov 
ovSev  av^riXti  irpdf  rd  ireiceu  i9edv,  dAAd 
Kol  etc  Tovyavriov  ireptrpiirtTcu.  (Though 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  a  man  to  A- 
mit  him  to  the  communion,  yet  he  could 
not  thereby  obtain  the  divine  forgiveness, 
but  the  unworthy  partaking  of  the  sacrft- 
ment  would  only  redound  to  his  greater 
enilt  iti  the  sight  of  God.)  KtU  rCtv  udeuf 
tvraii^a  irparrofiivuv  fioXXw  iarlv  iKeh» 
^ev  ^  iravre^opof  dUjf  Kpir^c  But,  ac* 
cording  to  the  connection,  these  words« 
perhaps,  refer  rather  to  the  emperor's  per- 
secutions of  Photius  .himselt 

'  See  above,  p.  563. 

*8ee  CondL  YUL  act  HardniiL  £ 
1095. 
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oil  was  not.  exempt  from  the  common  firalts  of  the  Greek  clrarek 
assemblies  ;  but  at  lea^t  matters  were  conddcted  after  a  more  decent 
fashion  than  they  seem  to  have  been  at  the  last  council  of  Constanli- 
nople.  Yet  the  same  scenes  were  here  in  great  part  repeated  over 
again,  of  faithless  tergiversation,  of  disregard  to  sacred  promises  and 
oaths,  in  a  word,  all  the  superficial  conversions  of  a  pditical  revolu- 
tion, Manjr  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who,  during  the  former  reign, 
had  attached  themselves  to  Fhotius,  appeared  before  the  council,  and, 
with  abusive  language  towards  PhotiuB,  declared  that  they  had  been 
compelled  by  fear  to  act  contrary  to  their  convictions.  They  testified 
their  repentance,  submitted  to  penance,'  and  then  pardon  was  granted 
to  them.  The  bishops  who  declared  their  repentance  were  permitted 
at  once  to  resume  their  episcopal  insignia,^  and  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  assembly.  The  priests  were  to  be  suspended  from  their  functions, 
until  the  term  of  their  penance  had  expired.s  Yet  there  were  some 
few  bishops  of  the  number  consecrated  by  Photius,  not  quite  mesA 
enough  to  abandon  him  in  misfortune,  who  ventured  to  appear  before 
the  assembled  council  to  defend  his  cause  against  the  emperor  and  the 
Boman  legates,  and  who  chose  rather  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  de- 
posed and  condemned,  than  to  abandon  their  friend.  Archbishop 
Zacharias  of  Chalcedon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  that  station  by 
Photius,  declared  in  the  name  of  his  party^  that  even  the  decision  cf 
the  patriarchs  could  avail  nothing  against  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  If 
the  patriarchs  decided  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  they  ought 
not  to  be  followed.^  And  he  cited  examples,  remarking  that  he  could 
cite  still  others,  to  show  thai  decisions  of  the  Boman  bishops  had  been 
rejected,  as  contradictory  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  He  moreover 
defended  the  validity  of  Photius'  election,  when,  a  layman,  by  older 
examples.^  John,  bishop  of  Heraclea,^  when  the  question  was  put  to 
the  bishops  of  Photius'  party,  whether  they  condemned  Photius,  and 
acknowledged  Ignatius  as  patriarch,  exclaimed :  '*'  He  himself  is  con- 
denmed,  who  condemns  his  patriarch."  Photius  Behaved  with  <^g- 
nity.  Being  called  upon^  to  appear  befqre  thd  council,  and  answer 
for  himself,  he  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  silent,  quoting  Ps. 
39:  1,  '^  I  will  keep  my  mouthy  with  a  bridle  while  the  wicked  is 
before  me,"     He  appeared  finally  in  the  fifth  action  of  the  coundl, 

'  Certain  abstinences,  j>rostrf^tion8,  the  '  '  Hardnin.  V.  f.  1035.  Nicetas  express- 
recitation  of  a  certain  number  of  forms  of  es  himself  dissatisfied  with  this  —  as  it 
prajer  till  the  next  Christmaa,  were  im-  seemed  to  him  —  Q^cessive  gentleness  of 
posed  on  them.  the  coancili  and  finds  in  if  ^e  ground  of 

'  An  example  of  that  mawkish  play  on  the  renewed  evils  at  a  later  period ;  for 

sacred  language,  truly  calculated  to  dese-  men  who  found  repentance  so  easy,  and 

crate  what  is  most  holy,  which  the  sancti-  still  retained  their  offices,  would  be  TCiy 

moniotts  cant,  growing  out  of  the  debasing  snre,  in  a  change  of  circumstances,  to  play 

spirit  of  insincerity  in  the  Greek  church,  their  old  tricks  over  again, 

at  that  time  indulged  in,  is  furnished  by  '*0l  Kavcvec  &px^<^*^  f^**^  '''^  mrpiap' 

the  patriarch  Ignatius,  who,  in  jrestoring  x^*  <^  7^^  ^^  ^"^  xavovov  vouvatp^  ak 

tha  iftoipopiov  to  Theodore  of  Caria,  one  oroixo^iitv  airoZc* 

of  Fhotius'  bishops,  addressed  him  as  fol-  ^  Act  VL  f.  1058. 

lows :  *'  Behold,  thou  art  become  sound :  '  In  the  seventh  action,  VI.  f.  1066. 

fin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  evil   befiu  '  Not  by  eodesLasticB  sent  to  him^  but  by 

theel"  layBMQ. 
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declaring  that  he  did  it  net  voltmtarilj,  but  under  constraint.  But  he 
persisted  even  then  in  his  silence  ;  c^d  when  called  upon  to  saj,  what 
he  had  to  offer  in  justification  of  himself,  repUed :  ''  Mj  justification  is 
not  in  this  world."  It  was'  in  vain  he  was  ^bwed  a  tune  for  reflec- 
tion ;  in  vain  he  was  again  brought  before  the  council  in  the  seventh 
action ;  he  remained  firm  to  the  end. 

Moreover  those  of  the  higher  and.  lower  class,  who  at  the  last  synod 
bad  appeared  as  witneffies  against  Ignatius,  and  affirmed  on  their  oatii, 
that  he  had  attained,  to  his  office,  not  by  regular  election,  but  b^ 
means  of  the  secular  power,  were  heard  again,  and  now  declared  their 
former  testimony  to  be  {slse*  Theodore,  the  protospatharius,i'  said  he 
was  forced  to  swear  by  fear  of  the  emperor;  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  as  he  was  bidden ;  but  he  had  confessed  his  sin  to  a  monk 
fa  Stylite)  who  had  passed  forty  years  on  a  pillar,  and  submitted  to 
tiie  penance  prescribed  by  him,  wMch  he  had  beep  observing  to  the 
present  time.  A  like  declaration  was  made  by  the  consul  Leo,  and  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  all  "the  decisions  of  the  synod.  Only  in  the 
anathema  pronbunced*  on  Photius  he  thought  he  could  not  concur,  he- 
c^use  the  anathema  could  only  touch  false  teachers,  and  Photius  was 
an  orthodox  man.  But  the  representatives  of  the  patriarchs  said  that 
no  false  doctrine  could  be.  worse  than  the  actions  of  Photius ;  where- 
upon he  submitted  in  this  point  also  to  the  judgment  of  the  synod. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  emphasis  and  solemnity^  with  which  the 
anathema  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  assembly  against  Photius,  he 
still  felt  strong  enough' to  defy  that  terrible  word — a  word  lightiy  used 
in  the  Gbeek  church  under  every  change  of  court  parties,  and  which, 
lYithin  the  course  of  a  few  years,  had  been  applied  in  the  most  oppo- 
ate  cases.  By  the  true  account  which  Photius  give^  in  his  letters  of 
the  use  made  of  the  anathema  in  the  Greek  church,3  he  at  the  same 
time  condemns  himself.  In  his  misfortunes,  Photius  evinces  greater 
dignity,  than  in  his  prosperity.  Separated  from  the  society  of  his 
friends,  no  clergyman  or  monk  being  permitted  to  come  near  him,  to 
pray  or  to  sing  with  him,  he  s^w  no  one  but  his  keepers.     He  was 

*  See  p.  559.  "-tVhat  can  be  more  sacred — it  was  said — 

'  If  we  may  credit  the  report  of  Nicetas,  the  sei^nce  against  him  was  subscribed 

the  members  of  this  cquncil  were  so.  far  with,  the  very  blood  of  Christ" 

earned  away  by  their  blind  passions,  tbaX  'He  says,  ep.  113,  that  though  a  long 

to  give  the  more  solemnity. to  the  sentence  time  before  a  synod  had  pronounced  the 

of  deposition  and  of  condemnation,  pro-  ariathemaon  him,  on  his  father  and  on  his 

nonnced  on  Photius,  they  dipped  the  pen  uncle  (see  above  p.  558)  yet  contrary  to  his 

with  which  they  subscribed  it,  not  onl^  in  own  wiU  he  had  been  made  patriarch  \  — > 

ink,  but  in    the  wine  of  ^  the  euchanst ;  and  so  now  those  who  in  like  manner  de- 

oif  ^lA^  r^  fiiXavL  tH  x^'^poyp<^a  Tro^vfie-  spised  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 

VQi,  a>U4  rd  ^piKudicraTov  uc  ^V'  eldorov  might  anathematize  him.    And  in  ep.  115, 

iut^Koa  dia^€^(uovfiivoVt  Kal  h  alr^  tov  he  says  concerning  th^  manner  in  which 

aoT^poc  T(ft  cufiaTi  ^dnrovrti  rbv  KaXa/iov»  the  anathema  was  employed :  Td  ^ptxrdv 

L  c.  V.  f.  987.    But  thi;*,  notwithstanding  IkcIvo  cif  fiv&ovc  Kal  iraLyvia  fUTaneirroKe, 

the  evidence  adduced  by  Nicetas,  which  wo  ^oAXov  6k  roic  evati^EOL  koI  alperdv  nape' 

moat  say  is  very  weak,* may  be  .a  mere  &-  aKevatmu,    An  unjust  anathema,  he  said. 

Ue,  dictated  by  the  strong  interest  which  fell  on  the  person  who  pronounced  it,  a^d 

WM  felt  to  make  this  sentence  on  Photins  honored  him  on  whom  it  was  wrongly  pro* 

an  iirerersible  one,  and  to  deter  all  men  pounced. 
Ibraror  after,  fiom  espbusiog  hiB  par^. 
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flick  tliirty  days,  without  being  aDowed  to  see  a  phjrician ;  —  and  what 
iip  him  was  the  most  terrible  punishment  of  ail,  ke  was  deprived  of  his 
books.^  Yet  his  constancy  was  not  overcome ;  he  contented  himself 
with  simply  representing  to  those  in  power  the  injustice  and  unneces- 
saiT  rigor  of  their  proceedings. 

Thus  the  first  schism,  the  schism  which  had  grown  out  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Photius  and  Nicholas,  was  healed ;  but  tbe  more  inward 
antagonism  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  once  found  vent  by 
means  of  that  schism  excited  from  without,  still  endured,  though  for 
the  present  it  did  not  openly  break  out.  And  anotlier  cause  of  tfab 
quarrel,  a  cause  which  had  not  been  removed,  threatened  once  xik»o 
to  destroy  the  fellowslup  between  the  two  churches,  which  had  but  re- 
eently  been  restored,— the  contested  question,  whether  Bulgaria 
should  belong  to  the  province  ct  the  Latm  or  ^f  the  Greek  churdh. 
As  we  have  said  on'  a  forager  page,  the  Greek  church,  during  the 
veign  of  the  emperor  Basilius  the  Macedonian,  succeeded  in  reestab- 
lisUng  their  influence  among  the  Bulgarians.  The  Bulgarian  church 
obtained  their  bishops  from*  Constantinople ;  and  as  Ignatius  paid  no 
regard  to  the  representations  of  pope  John  VIII,  the  rupture  threat- 
ened to  become  converted  into  a  new  and  violent  divirion.  But  just 
as  the  way  was  prepared  for  this,  Ignatius  died,  A.  D.  878  ;  and  tlie 
very  thing  which  under  other  circumstinces  must  have  seemed  most 
dangerous  to  the  peace  between  the  two  chiirches  — -  tiiat  the  man  by 
whom  the  schism  was  first  occasioned,  should  prove  to  be  his  successor, 
served  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  the  two  psurties. 

The  emperor  Ba^us,  a  patron  of  learning,  ever  entertained  the 
highest  respect  for  Photius,  who  was  at  that  time  the  most  learned 
man  among  the  Greeks.  In  a  very  short  time,  therefore,  he  opened 
the  way  for  a  complete  reconciliation,  recalled  the  banirfied  man  >  to 
Constantinople,  showed  him  special  f&vor,  and  made  him  teacher  of 
his  son.^    It  may  be  said  to  the  honor  "bf  both  Ignatius  and  Photius^ 

*  See  ep.  85,  97,  114.^  Each  of  the  ec-  grandfatl^er  Basains  (c.44),  that  the  Utter, 

desiastical  and  politicalxparties  in  Cbns.tan-  although  he  removed  Photius  from  his  stap 

tinople,  was  accustomed  to  interpret  an  tion  on  ju«t  grounds,  yet  never  ceased  to 

oartnquake,  though  no  unfrequent  occ^r-  show  Undness  to  him,  is  certainlj  piOTed 

wnce  there,  as  a  sign  of  the  aivine  anger  to  be  without  foundation  by  the  above  ci- 

on  account  of  some  particulai^  thing,  which  ted  passages  from  Photius'  letters ;  bat  it 


they  determined  to  be  this  or  diat,  accord-  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  these  ymar 

ing  to  their  own  interests  or  passions^  and  sages  to  suppose,  that  Photius'   relatioa 

the  last  was  ever  regarded  as  more  terrible  to  the  emperor  was  at  a  later  period  sudt 

than  any  which  had  preceded.    Npw  as  an  as  that  historian  describes.    And  that  this 

earthquake  which  followed  the  deposition  was  really  so,  is  corroborated  by  the  testi- 

Of  Ignatiui  (see  Nicetas,  f.  975,  I.e.)  had  mony  of  Phothis  himself, where  he  giret 

b^n  interpreted  by  his  party  conformably  his  statement  of  the  ^hole  matter  in  the 

to  their  interest,  sanow  again  an  earthquake  second  action  of  the  synod  of  Constant!- 

which  occurred  after  the  deposition  of  Pho-  nople  of  the  year  879.    Hardnin.  VI.  P.  L 

tlus,  was  interpreted  by  his  party  in  their  f.  25!K    He  here  calls  the  council  to  wi^ 

ftivor.    Sec  Phot.  ep.  101 .    But  he  himself  ness,  that  he  submitted  to  his  fate — and  it 

did  not  fall  in  with  this — he  did  not  attach  is  evident  that  he  did  so  from  his  letters — 

10  much  importance  to  himself  personally,  that  he  showed  no  aolidtude  to  recovw  the 

nor  did  he  wish  to  triumph  where  so  many  patriarchal  dignity,  resorted  to  no  macliiiMr 

oChf  rs  suffered  who  were  entitled  to  his  tions  with  a  view  to  repossess  himself  of 

aympjithy.  what  he  had  lost,  but  that  the  eroneror,  of 

'.The  remark  of  Constantine  Porphyit)-  his  own  sood  pleasure,  had  recsilled  faoi 

genita,  in  his  acooont  of  the  life  of  hia  ^m  hattuhmeht:  m2  ^akg  deli^tou  •»- 
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lliat  they  were  not  carried  away  with  the  passions  of  their  respeciiye 
partizans,  but  became  heartily  reoouciled  to  each  other.  Photius  re- 
pelled every  proposition  by  which  he  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  party  against  Ignatius,  and  Ignatius  was  a  stranger  to  all 
suspicion  against  Photius.  They  lived  together  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  Photius  manifested  an  amiable  sympatl^y  for  Ignatius  in  hui 
last  sickness.i  Ignatius,  when  dymg,  commended  his  rival  to  the  fi^ 
vpr  of  his  friends. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  migh^t  naturally  occur  to  the  emperor, 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  restore  Photius  to  the  office  he  had 
once  held.  The  peaceably  disposed  man  who  had  .maintained  such 
friendly  relations  with  'his  rival  might  prove  the  fittest  instrument  for 
effecting  a  radical  healing  of  the  division,  and  a  perfect  reconciliation 
between*  the  two  parties.  But  a  difficulty  stood  in  the  way ;  for  it  was 
to  the  emperor's  interest,  that  no  new  schism  should  be  suffered  to 
spring  up  betwixt  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church ;  nor  was  it  possible 
indeed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  to  restore  peace  within  the 
Greek  church  itself  with  a  sure  prospect  of  permanent  success.  For 
though  the  tone  of  the  court  at  Constantinople  always  had  an  influence 
on  the  ecclesiastical  parties,  and  though  by  the  preceding  reconciliatioi) 
between' the  two  heads  of  the  parties  and  by  the  death  of  Ignatius  the 
most  important  cause  of  the  division  had  been  removed,  yet  there  still 
remained  in  the  party  of  Ignatius  a  number  of  fanatical  zealots,  who 
clung  to  the  decisions  of  the  late  general  council,  to  subscriptions  with 
which  thev  could  not  so  easily  trifle  as  others,  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  cathedra  Petri.^  For  the  purpose  of  removing  out  of  the  way, 
therefore,  every  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  of  depriving 
those  who  were  opposed  to  it  of  every  subterfuge,  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch  applied  to  pope  John  VIII,  and  endeavored  to  procure  his 
cooperation  for  the  assembling  of  a  council  at  Constantinople,  by  which 
the  decrees  of  the  former  council  might  be  annulled.  Kow  the  pope 
wotdd  readily  foresee,  that  in  case  he  refused  his  consent,  the  emperor 
would  effect  his  purpose  withovt  him,  and  his  own  voice  would  appear 
to  be  powerless.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  himself  in  accord- 
aace  with  the  wishes  of  tiie  emperor^  he  might  hope,  that  inasmuch  aa 

eviyKtiv  elg  tifv  iroXiv,     Thd  agreement  neiaofit&a  koI  o^k  dv  k^apvrf&eijiitev  raih 

between  Photius  and  Constantino  Porphy-  rrpf  irori. 

rogenita  sufficiently  refutes  the  partial  and  '  One  of  the  friends  of  Photins,  Zacha- 

ftbnlous  report  of  the  passionate  Nicetas,  rias  archbishop  of  Cha]cedon,  said  before 

and  serves  also  to  corrot)orate  the  genoine-  the  sjnod  at  Constantinople  presently  to  be 

ness  of  the  transactions  of  this  conncil,  dis-  mentioned,  that  the  motto  of  the  promoters 

pated  bj  Leo  Allatius.  of  the  schism- was :  6ti  ij  rdh^  Fufiaiov  £«- 

>  We  here  follow  the  abore  mentioned  kXtjcUi  ovrvt^  fiovXerai.  Harduin.  VI.  P.  L 

statement  of  Photius  himself,  which  in  its  f.  224.    Another  said,  that  had  it  not  been 

whole  tone  bears  the  marks  of .  credibility,  for  ^e  sabscription,  the  x^^poyp^^^  by 

This  statement  was  given  befdjre  the  conn-  which  they  believed    themselves    boand, 

eil,  where  the  presence  of  so*  many  wit-  Photius  wonld  no  longer  have  a  ^inffle  op* 

nesses  would  prevent  him  from  saying  any-  ponent.    'AAA'  nUrtf  irapeanevaaev  o  fcovtf- 

thing  in  reference  to  the  point  in  qnestioa,  poc*  Iva  rd  r^c  elpffvnc  avf^oXov  6  (rrqvpdf 

contrary  to  the  truth.    He  observes  with  vvv  toIc  d^vearipoic  OKovdaXov  vrpo^tf 

regard  to  the  friendship  subsisting  between  yivrrrtu.    The  cross  appended  to  the  si^^nA- 

hini  and  Ignatius :  UoKapiCofiev  alrdy,  6Tt  taxes  of -die  bishops.  L  c.  f.  244r 
ftkittv  npdc  airdv  Irt  vrepiovra  r^  /3t^  ith 
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Hie  matenal  interest  waa  the  chief  thing  regaarded  by  the  Greeks^  ilieie 
would  not  be  so  much  quarreling  about  the  formy  which  in  this  affiair 
was  the  most  important  thing  for  the  interests  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  there  would  be  no  thou^t  of  protesting  agunst  his  action,  when  he 
inasted  that  his  sentences  which  in  this  case  would  turn  out  as  m^i 
would  have  it,  was  a  decision  of  the  controversy ;  —  a  thing  which  on 
other  occasions  men  were  the  least  inclined  to  concede  at  Constantino- 
ple. And  he  might  also  hope  to  advance  in  no  slight  measure  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  touching  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  over  Bulgaria,  by  claiming  it  as  a  regard  for  his  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  emperor's  designs ;  —  a  thing  which  would 
never  have  been  conceded  to  him  under  otiier  circumstances. 

After  these  views  the  pope  acted.  He  insisted  upon  the  binding 
force  of  his  judicial  decision,  and  wotdd  abate  nothigig  from  the  author- 
ity of  his  predecessor.  He  assumes  it  as  an  established  point  in  his 
letter  to  the  emperor,  that  Photius  had  attained  to  his  office  in  an  iik- 
formal  manner ;  but  he  Attributed  to  himself  ,  as  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  a  plenary  power,  which,  from  a  regard  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, on  account  of  the  general  lon^g  after  Photius,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  would  now  exert,  to  adjust 
the  informality  by  his  supreme  decLdon,  and  accord  a  dispensation  from 
the  rule  of  ecclesiastical  law.  By  virtue  of  the  power  belonging  to  him 
of  bmding  and  loosing,  he  pronounced  Photius  and  his  friends  dischajrg- 
ed  fix)m  2l  the  ecclesiastical  penalties,  to  which  they  were  liable  by  the 
former  decisions.  But  he  assumes  in  so  doing,  that  Photius  wiU  ao- 
kuowledge  it  as  a  deed  of  grace,  and  beg  for  mercy  before  the  aaseio- 
bled  synod.^  At  the  same  time,  he  established  it  as  a  fixed  rule,  tnat 
for  the  future  no  layman,  no  person  in  a  jocular  office,  but  only  mesor 
bers  of  the  Gonstantinopolitan  clerus,  should  be  elevated  to  the  par 
triatchal  dignity.  He  furthermore  made  it  an  express  condition  of  his 
recognition  of  Photius  as  patriarch,  that  he  should  renounce  all  claims 
to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria.^  In  the  official  instructions, 
which  the  pope  drew  up  for  the  use  of  his  legates,  and  which  werQ  de- 
signed to  preserve  them  from  such  Mse  steps,  as  the  earlier  legates 
of  pope  Nicholas  had  been  guilty  of,3  he  made  the  same  points  vaJid. 
He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  on  no  account  to  be  given  i^),  that  Pho- 
tius should  be  indebted  solely  to  the  pope's  decision  for  the  validity  of 
his  election  to  the  patriarchal  dignity.  And  in  thib  same  manner  as 
the  popes  sent  the  pall  to  all  archbishops  of  the  Western  church,  so  his 
legates  should  in  the  presence  of  the  council  pve  to  Photius  the 
insignia  of  his  episcopal  dignity,  and  thus  invest  him  with  his  o^ 
fice.4 

*  He  aajB  exprtesly:  Eandem  Fhotinm  ^  The  first  of  ike  l^tes  premnted  to 

tatisfaciendo,  misericordiam  coram  syiio4o  him,  before  .^the'  assembled  council,  in  the 

q^aerendo  consacerdotem  redpimjis.  name  of  the  pope,  and  as  a  sign  that  the 

'  The  letter  in  its  genuine,  original  form  latter  acknowledged  him  as  patriarch,  a 

18  published,  by  Baronius,  at  ttie  year  879,  aro^  ipxiepariKif,  t^^fw^toii,  a  (rrtxapiCf 

K.  7«  Harduin.  V.  f.  1165.  a  ^Puviov,  and  sandals.  Hardnin.  VL  L 

.  '  Whic^  commonitorinm  has  been  pub-  £  238.    That  such  a.  transaction  of  the  pe- 

lishecT  by  Baronius,  at  the  year  879,  N.'47.  pal  legates  fftionld  be  represented  as  Having 

Hardoin.  ConciL  YI.  L  f.  208.  taken  place  at  the  council,  along  with  aeT4- 
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.To  constitate  an  ecumenical  connc3  according  to  &e  principles  of 
flie  Ghreek  church,  it  was  necessarj  that  not  only  the  Boman  bishop, 
bat  ako  the  two  or  three  other  patriarchs  should  be  represented.^  But 
a  council  of  this  sort  could  not  easily  be  convene^  iinder  the  existing 
circamstaDces,  because  the  three  other  patriarchs  lived  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Saracens,  and  any  intercourse  of  their  envoys  with  the 
Greek  empire,  would  inevitably  expose  the  persons  who  might  consent 
to  undertaJse  such  a  business  as  well  as  all  the  Christians  of  those  dis- 
tricts to  great  peril.^  As  an  expedient  to  supply  this  deficiency,  it 
had  been-contrived,  even  as  early  as  the  second  Nicene  council,  that 
certain  persons  should  be  appointed  to  play  the  part  of  envoys  from  the 
other  patriarchs ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  this  sham  had  among  the 
Greel^  become  one  of  the  customary  forms  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
vention of  all  general  councils.  In  the  general  council  held  by  Pho- 
tius  at  Constantinople  in  867,  there  were  persons  present  who  played 
ttie  part  of  plefnipotentiaries  and  repfesentiBitives  of  the  three  other  pa- 
triarchs. But  at  the  church  assembly  held  by  Ignatius  in  869  at  Con- 
stantinople, it  came  out  that  the  whole  embassy  bad  been  a  fraudulent 
trick ;  that  the  pretended  envoys  were  perhaps  foreign  merchants,  who 
brought  and  presented  forged  credentials.^  But  tibis  neyr  covmoil  of 
869  represented  itself  as  one  which,  being  held  with  the  concurcence 
of  the  collective  patriturchs,  fully  came  up  to  the  requisitions  of  an  ecu- 
menical council ;  the  ecclesiastics  Elias  and  Thomas  appeared  as  plenir 
potentiaries  of  those  patriarchs  and  presented  their  letters.  But  a 
very  short  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this  council,  the  deposed  Pho- 
tius  in  one  of  hjs  letters  declared  that  an  unheard  of  and  unprecedent- 
ed thing  had  happened-— *  not  unprecedented  among  the  Greeks  if  the 
above  remaiks  are  true — t^at  Ishmaelite  a^nts  and  servants  should 
bcTset  up  as  plenipotentiaries  of  the  patriarchs.^  And  there  actually 
appeared  at  tiie  church  assembly  held  at  Constantinople  in  879,  dele- 
gates witii  letters  from  the  j>atriarchs,  which  unhesitatrngly  pronounced 
everything  that  had  been  before  transacted  under  their  name  to  be  a 
base  fiction,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  pretended  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  pactriarchs  were  nothing  more  nor  lete  than  agents  firom  the  Sara- 
cens of  those  districts,  sent  on  the  business  of  redeeming  captives.^ 

K  such  base  cheats  were  tolerated  at  these  councils  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  object  which  was  thought  desirable,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  slight  knowledge 

ral  other  things,  which  oonid  not  have  beea  ^  See  Vol.  m.  p.  22S. 

inTeiited  by  persons  devoted  to  the  interest  '  See  Vol.  III.  p.  228. 

of  the  Greek  charch,  is  surely  an  eridence  '  The  earlier  rovorifpifTai  sre  now  men- 

in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  die  acts  of  tioned  as  tf/evdoroirorrfprfTal,  See  Harduin. 

this  council,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  maj  Condi.  T.  V.  f.  1036,  particuhirly-  act  VIL 

be  remarked  in  general,  that  those  acts  con-  £  876  and  1087.    The  imperial  commissaiy 

tain  a  great  de^  drawn  immediately  fit)m  expresses  here  the  result  of  the  investiga- 

the  Byzantine  life  and  manners,  and  this  too  tipn:  6  ^urtoc  iLvhrXaatv,  oc  fr^eXtf  koI 

characteristically  marked,  to  be  possibly  Tot)^  Adyovf  xai  rd  irpwroira.    The  question 

conceived  as  being  mere  fiction.   -The  cor-  arises,  to  be  sure,  whether  Fhotius  waa 

respondence  of  these  acts  with  the  pope's  really  the  guilty  person? 

Ifltters  serves  also  to  confirm  their  genuiie-  *  See  ep.  118. 
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possessed  by  the  Latins  of  tiie  Greek  Iaiigaage,i  and  that  sacli  a  torn 
was  ^ven  to  the  pope's  letter  m  the  Greek  translation  as  to  makie  it 
seem  more  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Photius,  and  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Greek  church.^ 

The  comicil  which  met  at  Constantinople  in  879  certainly  did  net 
proceed  according  to  the  princiides  expressed  by  the  pope  in  his  letter^ 
It  paid  him  mnch  honor  and  respect ;  and  a  great  deal  was  allowed  to 
pass,  which  he  had  sidd  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  chmrch, 
these  things  not  being  taken  in  so  literal  a  sense ;  but  in  essentials 
tiiey  did  not  yield  him  an  inch.  Photiiis  was  not  gomg  to  wait  to  be 
placed  in  the  patriarchal  office  by  tiie  papal  legates ;  he  considered 
himself  from  the  first  the  lawful  patriarch.  The  papal  legates  who  on 
this  point  stuck  closely  to  their  instructions,  continually  reiterated,  tiiat 
Photius  had  been  made  lawful  patriarch  hy  the  deciifum  of  the  pope; 
and  they  called  him  to  account  for  having  assumed  the  patriarchal  office 
before  tiieir  arrival.  But  it  was  replied  to  them,  that  Photius  was  al- 
ready recognized  as  lawful  patriarch  long  before  the  papal  decimon, 
that  he  had  been  called  to  this  office  by  the  will  of  the  emperor,  tiie 
unanimous  choice  of  the  community,  and  the  cqnsent  of  the  three  pa- 
triarchs ;  that  the  bishops  of  the  East,  being  eye-witnesses  of  tiie  lAoIe 
transaction,  were  better  able  to  judge,  than  the  pope  who  was  so  dis- 
tant.3  They  were  4old,  that  their  embassy,  instead  of  being  intended 
to  restore  Photius  to  his  patriarchal  dignity,  was  rather  designed  to  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  the  Roman  church  herself,  and  to  clear  her  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  promoted  a  schism  of  the  church.^  The  pope, 
it  is  true,  had  by  virtue  of  his  plenary  -authority  taken  away  firom  tiie 
decrees  of  the  synods  held  at  Rome  and  Constantinople  their  binding 
power  for  the  ftiture,  but  by  this  process  the  authority  of  these  synods 
in  itself  considered,  was  by  no  means  inq)a]red.  But  it  was  contrary 
surely  .to  the  intention  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  irreconcilable  with  tiie 
papal  aqthority,  that  the  anathema  should  t^e  pronounced  on  those  two 
synods.^ 

'  A  protospatharitu  pexfonned  the  part  as  the  work  of  odiona  intrignefl,  in  which 

of  interpreter.    It  was  said  by  the  first  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome  had  no  share ;   and 

the  Roman  legates :  did.  Aiovroc  (Saaihxov  everything  done  at  the  earlier  sjnods  u 

vpuTOOTra^apiov  xai  kpfajvei^  dieXaXgaev  oondemnra. 

o^ac  Hardoin.  VI.  I.  f.  231.  ^  '  See  Hardqin.  YI.  f.  224,  242  and  954. 

'  This  is  plain  from  comparing  the  letter  Bishop  Procopios  of  Caesarea  in  Cappado- 

in  the  form  m  which  it  was  read  before  the  cia  says,  f.  243 :  ol  kyyiQwre^  roi^  ^pay/to- 

council  (see  Hardnin.  Y.  f.  1171)  with  the  ci  ruv  nolt^epo  fiiiXkov  avrw  ri^  oKpi- 

orimal  form,  in  which  it  h|u  been  publish-  petav  |irt<rravrat,  and  then  with  a  diagost- 

ed  bv  Baronins  from  a  codex  Vaticanns.  ing  application  d  the  words  of  St  John: 

At  the  same  time,  we  shoold  not,  with  Ba-  koI  ov-al  x^^P^C  hjnf^afijaav  luU  ol  d^i&a}^ 

ronins,  rate  this  fraud  too  highly.    Had  the  ftol  iupaxaaiv  ruv  ki  (k(%  r^  yv^iv  ira- 

letter  been  altered  so  as  entirely  to  meet  pdkan^av&vrw. 

the  interest  of  the  Greek  diurch,  much  ^  See  fol.  223. 

more  must  have  been  wholly  omitted,  or  ^  It  is  true,  the  allegation,  that  this  wfaoio 

altered.    But  the  fact  is,  that  all  the  requi-  oommonitorium  of  me  papal  legates,  as 

gltions  of  the  pope  with  regard  to  Fhotius  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  (Har^nn. 

occur  in  the  Greek  translation,  though  in  a  YI.  L  f.  294)  is  interpolated  or  conrupted, 

milder  form.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek  is  unfounded ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  in 

translation  alone  contains  all  that  is  said  in  what  way  its  introduction  oonld  proraoto 

praise  of  Phothis,«while  whatever  had  be-  the  interest  of  the  Greek  church,  white 

Ine  been  done  againat  him  is  r^reseated  many  things  oocnr  in  it,  which  stand  in  dir^ 
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The  legates  aoted  up  to  their  instraciioiis  also  in  another  respect. 
They  repeatedly  brought  forward  the  demand  of  the  pope  in  regard  to 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bulgaria;  but  repellent,  or  in  the  milder 
phraseology  of  the  Greeks,  evasive  answers  were  always  given  by  the 
bishops  of  the  council.  "This  aflFair — said  they — does  not  pertain 
to  us — to  determine  the  boundaries  of  dioceses  is  a  matter  which  be- 
iongs  to*  the  emperor.  When  the  provinces  of  the  several  patriarchs 
should  be  reunited  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  then  mutual 
concessions  ccmld  be  made  touching  the  boimdaries  of  these  provinces, 
so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  laws* permitted."  Photius  himself  gave  fair 
words  to  the  pope.  He  said  if  it  depended  on  him,  he  would  willingly 
pve  up  even  more  than  the  pope  required ;  for  charity  seeketh  not  her 
own.  In  truth,  what  was  there  to  be  gained  by  the  enlargement  of 
one's  diocese,  except  new  cares  and  labors  !  ^  Again,  the  pope's  de- 
mand, that  a  law  should  be  passed,  forbidding  any  layman,  after  the 
death  of  Photius,  to  be  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  dignity,  was  not 
compUed  with.  The  older  examples  were  once  more  appealed  to  —  it 
was  ssdd  that  eve"ry  church,  as  the  Roman,  so  also  the  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, has  its  o^vn  peculiar  and  traditional  customs,  by  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  must  be  interpreted  .^  On-this  occasion  many  of  the 
bishops  declared  in  a  noticeable  manner  against  the  idea  of  a  separate 
and  fixed  caste  of  priests,  and  against  the  too  sharply  marked  (^tinc- 
tion  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  "  Of  what  advantage  is  it  — 
siud  Procopius,  archbishop 'of  Caesarea  in  Oappadocia — for  a  person 
to  be  a  clerg3rman  or  a  monk  who  leads  a  life  inconsistent  with  hiB 
calling?  'And  if  on  the  other  band,  a  layman  faithfully  follows  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  tod  by  his  works  shows  himself  worthy  of  the 
priestly  or  episcopal  office,  with  what  propriety  fcan  the  natural  form 
and  cut  of  his  hair  (the  absence  of  the  tonsure)  be  considered  a  hin- 
drance to  his  engaging  in  it  ?"3 — and  the  delegates  of  the  other  pa- 
triarchs declared,  "  that  Christ  had  not  come  down  to  earth  merely  for 
the  clergy's  sake ;  nor  had  he  set  before  that  order  alone  the  rewards 
of  virtue,  but  before  the  Collective  body  of  Christians."*  In  the  axth 
session  of  this  council,  the  old  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  creed  was^ 
according  to  the  usual  practice  at  general  cl^urch  assemblies,  repub- 
lished as  the  common  witness  of  the  faith,, with  express  rejection  of 
every  change  of  the  symbol  whereby  anything  was  taken  from  it  or 
added  to  it, — in  allusion  doubtless  to  the  additional  clause  defining 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  this  council  had  made  use  of  the 
pope  as  their  instrument^  and  acted  in  an  entirely  difierent  sense  from 

rect  contradiction  with  the  interests  and  '  To  li^of  airb  Uavov  iarij^LKov  r^  ica- 

principles  of  the  Greek  church.    Bat  the  vqva^  ion  -which  principle,  indeed,  evexy 

passage  in  the  ,tenth  chapter,  which  treats  abase  might  be  deifcndea. 

of  the  overthrowing  of  the  decrees  of  those  ^  F.  283 :  re  de  ecrnv  ^fivroSdv  ^  tCw  Tfu» 

two  synods,  may  dodbtless  have  been  mdre  ;cuv  ^vaiK^  ^epi(3oXjf,  iiiv  h  r^  Tay/utri 

strongly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version,  ruv  XaucCrv  i^era^/ievog  Kard  r^.thayyt* 

than  the  sense  contained  in  the  original  Xlkoc  diaru^eic  iroAircv^roi. 

draft  reqaired  or  permitted.  ^  Fol.  311. 
>  Seel.  c.  f.  251,  283,  310,  etc 
VOL.  m.                                    49 
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what  he  intended.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Photius  deceived  Ibe 
pope,  for  even  in  his  letter  to  him  he  protested  against  the  position 
assumed  by  the  latter,  that  Fhotius  was  to  be  indebted  soldj  to  the  mere; 
of  the  church  for  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  lus  election  as 
patriarch.  He  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  council  acted  <m 
the  same  principle,  that  the  patriarchal  dignity  belonged  to  him  of 
right,  and  that  as  he  ^i^tBs  not  conscious  of  having  done  wrong,  so  he 
stood  in  need  of  no  mercy.^ 

The  pope,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  of  the.  patriarch,  to- 
gether with  the  acts  of  this  council,  at  once  expressed  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  the  council  had,  in  various  particulars,  departed  from  hi^ 
directions,  and  even  taken  the  hberty  to  alter  them.^  He  blamed  in 
Photius  his  want  of  humility ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  tiiat  he 
could  recognize  him  as  a  brother,  only  in  case  he  shaped  his  cpnduct 
for  the  future  in  th6  way  of  submission  to  the  Bomish  church.  In 
this  letter  to  Photius,  as  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  he  declared,  it 
is  true,  that  he  compassionately  (misericorditer)  adopted  what  lu^ 
been  done  by  that  council  of  Constantinople,  in  reference  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  patriarch  to  his  office  ;  yet  he  immediately  adds,  that  if 
his  legates  should  perchance  be  found  to  have  acted  in  that  synod  in 
a  way  contrary  to  the  instructions  they  had  received,  he  adopted  no 
such  decrees,  and  must  declare  them  null  and  void.^  He  thanked 
the  emperor,^  that  he  had  given  up  to  the  apostie  Peter,  as  was  right, 
the  ecclesiastical  provinco.of  Bulgaria.  We  may  conjecture  that  the 
pope  had  here  attached  to  the  fine  phrases,  which  the  Greeks  were  so 
fond  of  employing  without  much  regard  to  their  import,  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  emperor  had  in  his  mind.  The  pope,  expressing  himr 
self  in  the  maimer  described,  had  even  at  this  time  sufficiently  inti^ 
mated  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Photius,  and  of  .&e 
church  assembly  at  Constantinople.  His  only  reason  for  delaying,  at 
present,  to  make  xise  of  stronger  language,  was,  as  he  had  ezpliuned, 
that  he  wished  to  wait  and  see  how  Photius  woiild  act,  and  especially, 
as  we  may  believe,  to  see  whether  he  would  yield  or  not  ui  the  affi^ 
of  Bulgaria.  But  as  nothing  of  this  sort  was  done,  he  pronounce^  on 
him  for  the  second  time,  probably  in  the  year  881,  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,^  and  the  sclusm  was  renewed. 

Yet  m  the  year  886,  when  Photius  was,  in  consequence  of  political 
charges,  agam  deposed  and  banished  by  Badlius'  son  and  successor, 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Ign^tian  party  once  more 
became  dominant,  the  latter  restored  the  old  connection  with   tiie 


*  That  he  had  written  to  the  pope  in  imns,  cajua  atadio  Tel  n^lecta 
this  strain,  may  be  gathered  from  what  the  monstrentur. 
latter  says,  in»  his  answer  to  Photins,  ep.  "  Si  fortasse  nostri  legati  rin  eadcm  sy- 
lOS.  Hardain.  VI.  I.  f.  87 :  Sabintnlisti,  nodo  Qontra  apostolicam  praeceptionem 
qirod  hon  nisi  ab  iniqna  gerentibus  miseri-  egerint,  nos  ^ec  redpimns  nee  judicamns 
oordia  sit  qoaecenda.  aiicujtis  existere  fimutatis. 

*  Ep.  108 :    Mirandum  yalde  est,  cnr       *  Ep.  109.  

mnlta,  quae  nos  statneramns,  ant  aliter  *  See  Mansi  Cobcil.  T.  XYIL  f.  537. 
habita,  ant  mntata  esse  noscantor,  et  nes- 
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popes,  — •  an  eyent,  however,  which  was  followed  by  only  tranmtory 
aflbcts. 

In  an  cases  alike,  the  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  found,  wherever 
it  prevails,  to  remove  the  barriers  of  separating  human  ordinances,  and 
unite  men  on  the  one  common  foundation  of  the  Christian  hfe.  We  see 
this  finely  iDustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  abbot  Nilus,  of  whose 
life  and  labors  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  Wb 
character,  viewed  on  this  particular  side,  shows  us  that  he  was  a  true 
organ  of  this  spirit ;  and  how  much  he  contributed  to  promote  it, 
is  evident  from  tiie  fietct,  that  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin,  no  less  thaa  by  those  of  the  Greek  church.  In 
Italy,  he  was  received  with  reverence  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  the 
abbey  of  Monte  Cassino,^  who  requested  him  to  celebrate  mass  in  their 
church  in  the  Greek  tongue,  that  God  might  be  all  in  all  (that  God 
might  be  worshipped  and  glorified  in  difiPerent  forms,  that  these  sepa- 
Tating  diversities  of  form  might  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  spirit 
of  devotion).  At  first  he  declined  accepting  of  this  testimony  of 
respect,  saying :  "  Hbw  shall  we,  who  at  present  are  everywhere 
humbled  on  account  of  our  sins,  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  ?"  However,  he  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  sung  a  song 
composed  by  himself,  in  praise  of  St.  Benedict.  The  conversation  of 
Ihe  monks  afterwards  turned  upon  the  existing  difference  between  the 
two  churches,  in  reference  to  fasting  on  the  Sabbath.  When  asked 
his  own  opinion  on  this  matter,  Nilus  replied,  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul :  '^  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  despise  him  that  eateth  not ; 
and  let  not  him  which  eateth  not  judge  mm  that  eateth,  for  God 
hath  received  both.  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  Whether 
fffe  therefore  eat,  or  whether  ye  fast,  let  us  do  all  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."  He  then  referred  to  the  examples  of  the  older  church- 
teachers,  which  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Greek  custom ;  but 
added :  "  We  will  not  contend,  however,  about  *  this.;,  for  fksting 
cannot  injure  us ;  let  us  rather  say  with  the  apostie :  Meat  com- 
mendeth  us  not  to  God,  1  Corinth.  8:  8.  If  the  Jews  would  but 
hpnor  Christ  crucified  as  their  Lord,  I  should  take  no  offence  even 
though  they  fasted  on  Sunday."  Upon  this,  the  monks  ask^d  him : 
^^  If  he  did  not  think  it  a  sm,  then,  to  fast  on  the  holy  Sunday  ?" 
He  replied ;  "  Were  it  a  sin,  how  could  St.  Benedict  fast  on  Sunday, 
and  on  festival  days,  —  and  even  forget  the  festival  of  Easter? 
Hence  we  may  learn,  that  whatever  Is  done  for  the  sake  of  God  is 
good,  and  not  to  be  rejected  ;  no,  not  even  the  slaying  of  a  man  ^- 
as  the  example  of  Phmeas  teaches.  In  truth,  everything  depends  on 
the  temper  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  And  so  —  he  added  —  we  do 
right  not  to  fast  on  the  Sabbath,  in  opposition  to  the  Manichaeans, 
who  reject  the  Old  Testament ;  and  i/ou  are  bound  to  act  09  you  do^ 
at  your  particular  point  of  view,  —  to  fast  on  this  day^  in  order  to 
punfy  your  souls  for  the  celebration  of  the  next  following  day,  conse- 
crated to  our  Lord's  resurrection." 

^  See  the  aboTe  mentioned  account  of  the  life  of  Nilns,  c.  XL 
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In  the  year  1024^  under  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperor  Baaliitt 
n,  negotiations  passed  between  the  Greek  and  the  Romish  chnrdi, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  induce  the  pope  to  renounce  the  primacy 
over  tiie  whole  church,  and  to  consent  that  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople should  be  considered  on  a  level  with  himself;  that,  as  head 
over  the  Greek  church,  a  church  following  her  own  laws,  he  should  be 
80  far  considered  an  iniaxonos  oixovftepucog.  This  proposition  stood  in 
contradiction  with  the  principles  of  the  Romish  church,  as  handed 
down  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  with  the  idea  of  the  churdi 
theocracy  then  prevailing  in  the  Western  church.  Nothing  but  the 
power  of  a  bribe  in  the  then  corrupt  state  of  the  papacy,  where 
everything  was  venial,  and  to  a  pope  like  John  XIX,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  the  church  interest,  could  cause  such  a  proposition  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  But  the  business,  which  was  meant  to  be 
kept  a  profound  secret,  soon  got  wind  in  Italy,  and  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  pious  abbot,  William  of  Dijon,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  lecturing  popes,  attacked  this  pope  in  the  most  violent  man- 
ner, for  daring  to  surrender  one  iota  of  the  power  conferred  on  St. 
Peter  by  Christ  Umself,  and  which  extended  over  the  whole  church.^ 
Thus  the  whole  project  was  frustrated ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  thiougih,  the  later  popes  would  have 
refrised  to  be  bound  by  it. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  consequences  of  the  first  schism  betwe^ 
ttie  two  churches,  disappeared ;  although  the  churches  themselves 
came  into  no  closer  connection  with  each  other.  In  Italy  and  in 
Rome,  there  were  abbots  belongmg  to  the  Greek  church,  who  followed 
her  particular  rites,  without  being  molested  on  that  account ;  and  the 
same  quiet  and  freedom  were  enjoyed  by  abbots  and  churches  of  the 
Latin  order  in  Constantmople.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  schism  broke  out  anew,  and  was  made  irreconcilable, 
by  the  zeal,  no  less  passionate  than  bigoted,  of  lyiichael  Cerularius, 
patriarch  of  "Constantinople.  This  person  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
churches  and  monasteries  at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Latin 
rites  prevailed.  In  1058,  he  *caused  all  churches  in  which  worship 
was  held  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  to  be  closed ; 
and  the  abbots,  who  would  not  confonn  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
church,  were  confined  to  their  cloisters.*  In  conjunction  with  Leo^ 
bishop  of  Achris  (Achrida),  the  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,-  he  vio- 
lently attacked,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John,  bishop  of  Tn^ii  in 
Apulia,  the  whole  Latin  church.  This  letter  was  to  be  directed,  at 
the.  same  time,  to  all  priests  and  monks  of  the  Franks,  and  to  the  pope 
himself.  He  here  gave  prominence  to  one  contested  point,  which  had 
never  before  come  into  public  discussion. 

*  Glaber  Radolph,  L   IV.   c.   L     He  meris  regatar   sceptrig,  ligaodi  sohrendi- 

writes :  Est  fama  rei,  quae  nnper  erga  nos  qae  in  terra  ac  in  coelo  pQtestas  dono  in- 

accidit,  de  qaa  qais  audiens  uon  scandali-  violabili  incumbit  magisterio  Petri, 

zatnr,  noverit,  se  longe  ab  amore  sapemo  '  This  pope  Leo  DL  reports,  in  his  le& 

disparari,  qaoniam,  licet  potestas  Roraani  t«r  to  these  patriarchs,  which  we  shall  dte^ 

imperii  quae  olim  in  oroe  terrarom  yi-  c.  29.  Hardnin.  Condi  YL  L  foL  943. 
gait   nunc,  per   diversa   terranim   innu- 
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It  had  ceriiamlj  been  the  general  practice  ib  the  churches,  at  least 
iSH  into  the  eighth  centurjr,i  to  make  use  of  common  bread  in  the  cet 
ebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.^  But  as  thfe  prevaihng  theory  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  this  ordinance  naturaUy  created  an  anxiety  to 
distinguish  it  outwardly  also  from  a  common  transaction,  and  as  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  these  times,  scarcely  able  to  discriminate  between 
things  essential  and  things  accidental,  aimed  more  at  a  material,  than 
a  formal  agreement  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its 
institution,  so  in  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  ^  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Supper  was  introduced  into  the  Western 
church,  which  was  held  to  be  necessary  on  the  assumption,  that  the  last 
Supper  of  Christ  with  his  disciples  was  a  proper  passover  meal,  and 
that  he -therefore  used  unleavened  bread.  Afterwards  a  pecuUar  mys- 
tical meaning  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  this  usage.  In  die 
Greek  church,  on  the  contirary,  the  ancient  practice  was  retained ; 
but  it  belonged  to  the  bigoted,  fleshly  zeal  of  such  a  man  as  the  above- 
mentioned  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  attach  importance  to  so  in- 
significant a  matter.  In  the  use  of  .unleavened  bread  he  detected  an 
inclination  to  Judaism.  Pasting  on  the  Sabbath  in  Lent  he  also  witlir 
out  any  good  reason  called  a  Jewish  custom.^  On  the  other  hand, 
forgetting  the  very  principle  on  which  these  accusations  were  based, 
he  made  the  non-observance  of  the  apostolic  prohibition,  forbidding  the 
eating  of  things  strangled,  a  matter  of  special  complaint.  This  let- 
ter happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  cardinal  Humbert,  respecting 
whose  zeal  as  a  polemic  we  have  already  spoken.  He  translated  it 
mto  Latin,  and  laid  it  before  pope  Leo  IX«    The  latter  published  a 

'  That  in  the  seyenth  ccntaiy,  k  was  not  effeetionis  debet  esse  mnndissimns.  Yet 
the  practice  to  ase  unleavened  bread  in  eel-  even  here  we  may  understand  the  sense  to 
ebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  may  be  gath-  be,  that^  nothlDg  but  what  was  usually  em- 
ered  from  a  church  ordinance  made  near  ployed  in  the  making  of  bread,  no  foreign 
the  close  of  this  century,  which  has  been  material,  should  be  introduced,  just  as  no 
ioGorrectly  adduced  as  an  .evidence  on  the  other  foreign  element  was  to  be  mixed  wilh 
other  side,  —  the  sixth  canon  of  the  16th  the  water  and  the  wine, 
oouncil  of  Toledo,  of  the  year  693.  *It  is  •  See  Vol.  I.  pu  831. 
directed  against  an  abuse  practised  by  many  '  Rabanus  Manms,  1. 1.  De  ecclesiasti- 
of  the  Spanish  priests,  who  used  fragments  &b  officiis,  c.  31,  requires  that  panis  infer- 
of  their  ordinary  household  bread  in  cele-  mentatus  shonld  be  used  in  the  eucharist; 
brating  the  Lord'«  Supper  (passim,  quo-  and  in  the  vision  of  the  Spanish  bishop 
modo  unnmquemque  aut  necessitas  impul-  Ildefonsns,  A.  D.  845,  which  Mabillon  pub- 
erit  aut  voluntas  ooegerit,  de  panibus  snis  lished  with  his  Dissertatio  de  akzymo  et 
Qsibus  praeparatis  crustnlam  in  rotnndita-  fermentato,  in  his  ouvrages  postbumes,  T. 
tem  aurerant).  Now  if  it  had  been  custom-  L  p.  189,  it  is  spoken  or  as  customary  to 
mry  at  that  time  to  make  use  of  unleavened  use  unleavened  oread  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
bread,  those  priests  would  have  been  oen-  per. 

sored  for  making  use  of  other  bread  than  ^  Sabbata  quomodo  in  qnadragesima  Jn* 

luleavened,  and  ordered  to  use  the  latter  duoe  obeervads  ?    See  the  letter  in  Canisii 

alone.    This  however  was  not  done;  but  Lectiones  antiqnae,  ed.  Basnage,  T.  IIL  P. 

it  was  only  established  as  a  fixed  rule :  Ut  L  f.  282.    To  this  cardinal  Humbert  could 

non  aliter  panis  in  altari  proponatur,  nisi  rightly  reply,  that  the  reproach  of  Judaiz- 

integer  et  nitidus,  qui  ex  studio  faerit  prae-  ing  applied  more  properlpr  to  the  Greeks, 

paratus.    Wb  shall  be  more  likely  to  find  Yos  si  non  Jndaisatis,  dicite  cur  Jadaeis  in 

m  a  passage  in  Alcnin  «ome  indication  of  simiU  observantia  sabbati  commanicatis  ? 

thi6  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebra*'  Sabbatnm  certe  ipsi  celebrant  et  voe  cele- 

tion  of  IJie  encharist,  ep.  75,  ed.  Froben.  T.  bratis,  epnlantor  ipsi  et  solvnnt  semper  in 

I.  f.  106 :  Panis,  qui  in  corpus  Christi  eon-  sabbato  j<s|unium.    L.  a  f.  285. 
saciatar  absqoe  fenneoto  nJliiu  alttrioB  m" 
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long  letter  in  reply,!  in  which  he  passed  lightly  over  the  material  part 
of  the  charge,  but  took  special  notice  of  the  formal,  contrasting  the 
indisputable  and  decisive  authority  of  the  church  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
an  apostle  who  must  beyond  all  doubt  have  committed  to  her  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  truth  on  all  important  points,  with  the  church  of  Constan- 
tinople always  troubled  by  false  doctrines  and  by  schisms.  With  still 
greater  justice  might  he  contrast  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  merely  external  differences,  still  prevailed 
in  the  Romish  church,  with  the  bigoted  zeal  of  the  patriarch.^  A 
lengthened  refutation  of  the  particular  charges  against  the  church  of 
Bome  was  afterwards  composed  by  cardinal  Humbert  himself,  in  a  wri- 
ting in  which  the  complamts  of  the  Constantinopolitan  are  introduced 
along  with  the  replies  of  the  Boman.^  He  here  shows  himself  to  be  a 
man  decidedly  superior  to  his.  opponent  in  Intellectual  power,  and  in- 
sight into  the  essence  of  Christianity.  He  expifesses  himself  on  many 
points  with  more  liberality  than  was  to  be  expected  from  him,  after 
having  given  such  other  proofe  of  his  spirit.  He  points  out  tiie  con- 
tradiction in  which  his  opponent  involved  himself  by  accusing  the 
Latins  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and  still  reproaching  them  with  the 
nonrobservance  of  a  law  about  eating  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.4  But  if  the  authority  of  those  ordinances  should  be  held  valid 
as  apostolical,  then  he  maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  they  ori^nated 
in  a  time  when  Christianity  had  not  as  yet  come  to  its  wholly  indepen- 
dent development ;  that  the  gospel  dione  first  with  a  dawning  light, 
gradually  dispelling  tiie  shades  of  Judaism,  during  which  the  apostles 
themselves  wavered  in  a  certam  sens^  between  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism. Hence  these  ordinances,  belongmg  as  they  did  to  a  stage  of 
transition,  could  possess  OQly  a  transient  vaUdity.^  He  charges  the 
Greeks  with  attending  to  these  outward  things,  to  the  neglect  of  fidth 
and  love,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  Christianity .<^ 

'  Hardnin.  Concil.  YL  L  f.  927.  .  oessitate  vel  consaetadine  torpentes  in  earn 

'  Vid.  c.  29 :  Cbm  intra  et  extra  Bomam  reddebant  f.  304.    The  opinion  here  ex- 

plnrima  Graecomm  reperiptnr jnonasteria*  pressed,  that  the  apostles  came  gnduaUj  to 

siye  ecclesiae,  nnllam  eemm  adhuc  pertnr-  a  dearer  and '  faller  knowledge  of  Cbrit- 

bator  vel  prohibetnr  a  paterna  traditione  tianity,  is  remarkable  in.  an  anthor  of  this 

flive  sua  consnetudine,  qnin  potins  snadetar  period. 

et  admonetar  earn  observare.  Scit  nam-  '  Considerate,  ad  qnantam  stnltitiam  de- 
que, qoia  nihil  obsunt  salnti  credentinm  di-  roluta  sit  yestra  scriptara  et  «apientia,  quae 
Tersae  pro  loco  et  tempore  oonsnetodines,  enm  ab  hominibos  exqnirere  deberet  finem 
qnando  una  fides  per  cUlectionem  operans  praeoeptorom  Dei,  id  est  caritatem  de  oorde 
bona  quae  potest,  nni  Deo  commendat  om-  pnro  et  oonsdenda  bona  et  fide  non  ficta, 
iies.  noc  solom  exquirendum  pntat,  an  atiqaando 
'  In  the  abore  dted  Collection  of  Cani-  oomederint  camem  nrsinam.  He  admits 
das,  ed.  Basnage,  III.  1. 1  283.  that  the  Latins  also  considered  themaelTes 

*  Nnmqaid  Tobis  solis  licet,  qnidqnid  11-  bound  to  abstain  fit>m  eating  things  stran- 
betjUt  modoad  legis  patrodninm  humiliter  gled  in  thdr  blood, — but  this  onljr  in  ref- 
recnrratis  et  modo  ab  ea  superbe  resiliatis  1  erence  to  animals  found  dead,  hiopposition 

*  Fro  loco  et  tempore  nonnulla  camalia  to  the  practice  of  barbarians :  Sanguine 
▼etens  legis  mandata  apostolos  obsenrassa  quoeunque  morticinio*  ant  aouis  sea  quft- 
Bcimus,  qaando  adhuc  quasi  in  matutino  cunqnenegtigentiahnmanaprflefocatoapnd 


crepusculo  tenel>rae  et  lux  confnlgebant  et  nos  aliqhando  vesceudbus  abA)ne  < 
intueutium  oculos  nunc  hue,  nunc  illuc  re-  periculo  TitEie  hujns  poenltentia  gravis  im- 
ducebant,  sic  apostoli  in  Judaea  commorati  ,  ponitur,  nani  de  caeteris,  quae  aucupio  ant 
aliquando  claritatf  evangelii  expereefacli  canibus  sea  laqneo  yenantium  moiiimtar- 
ab  umbra  legis  recedehant,  aliquando  ne-    i^oAoli  pneceptom,*!  Cor.' 10  MQvimBr. 
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But  the  renewal  of  thifl  schism  was,  on  account  of  the  great  inflnence 
of  the  pope  among  the  Occidentals,  altogether  opposed  to  the  political 
interests  of  the^  Greek  emperor  Constantino  Monomachus,  who  therefore 
took  every  pains  to  make  up  the  difficulty.  By  personal  application, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  patriarch  Michael,  he  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations of  peace  .with  the  pope.  The  latter  met  his  advances,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1054,  sent  an  embassy  consisting  of  three 
persons  to  Gonsta^htinople  to  settie  the  terms  of  agreement.  Cardinal 
IVederic,.  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Bd)me,  stood  at  the  head  of  this 
embassy ;  cardmal  Humbert,  and  Peter,  archbishop  q£  Amalfi,  were  his 
coadjutors.  The  lofty  tone  in  which,  as  papal  legates,  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  speak,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  excite  agsqnst 
them  the  prejudices  of  a  patriarch,  who  had  ever  been  accustomed  to 
slavish  submissiveneds  in  the  clergy.^  Humbert  composed  here  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  in  refutation  of  the  charges  of  the  patri- 
arch Michael,  and  also  another,  against  a  second  violent  attack,  made 
in  the  like  spirit,  on  the  Latin  church  by  the  priest  Nicetas  Pectoratus, 
of  the  monastery  of  Studion.  The  patriarch,  after  a  first  visit  from 
ihe  legates,  avoided  ail- further  intercourse  with  them;  being  deter> 
mined  to  make  no  concessions,  and  to  suffer  no  humiliation.^  He  per> 
sisted  in. declaring,  that  on  so  w<pigbty  a  matter,  touching  tiie  interests 
of  the  whole  Greek  church,  nothing  could  be  done  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  patriardis,  and  that  tiiie  emperor  could  not  force 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  the  more  feeble  minded  Nicetas 
was  obliged  to  accommodate  himself  to  ike  emperor's  will,  who  was  d&> 
termined  to  obtain  peace  with  the  pope  at  any  price,  and  retracted 
in  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  legates,  what  he  had  said  in  his 
book  against  the  Romish  chiAK^h,  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnatioQ 
on  all  tiiose,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Bomish  church  as  first  in 
rank  and  orthodox  in  faith*  His  work  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
And  the  legates  finding  they  could  obtain  no  interview  with  the  patri> 
arch  himself,  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  tiiey  publicly 
condemned  him  and  all  who  thought  like  him,  depositing  on  tiie  altar  a 
fiercely  written  document,  in  which  this  condemnation  wa^  embodied* 
By  this  step,  all  the  negotiations  were  broken  up.  The  patriarch  did, 
indeed,  summon  the  legates  to  appear  before  a  council ;  but  thei  empe- 
ror caused  them  to  be  secretiy  warned  against  obeying  this  summons ; 
fi>r  the  fury  of  the  multitude  exdted  agamst  the  defamers  of  the  Greek 
church  might  easily  expose  them  to  danger.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
fhem  to  remain  in  Constantinople.s     The  emperor  himself,  to  avoid  the 

'  The  patriarch  Michael,  in  his  lettte  to  desiae  Graecae  monnmenta  ed.  Cotelei!. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  giTiog  a  report  T.  IL  pag.  139. 

of  this  embassy,  complains  of  the  inefh       '  As  he  says  himself  in  his  second  letter 

fl^veia,  dXa^otfeia,  and  air^ddeta  of  the  Coteler.  monjimenta  II.  p.  164:  ijfieic  ri)v 

enroys.    But  it  was  siirely  absnrd  in  him  abritv  awrvxiav  ittip^niadfie^a  Koi  t^ 

to  expect  from  the  papal  legates  tih^  avyff'  ivrev^iv. 

^C  irpoffttifvijaic  of  the  Greek  cleigy^  or  to       '  There  are  two.reports  of  these  occnr- 

bint  to  those  who  represented  the  person  renoes,  one  drawn  np  ay  the  cardinal  Horn* 

of  the  pope  that  they  onght  to  take  their  bert  in  the  before  mentioned  CoUection  of 

^ilaoe  behind  th^  metropolitan.    Vid.,  Ed-  Canisins,  L  c  fol.'  325 ;  another  in  the 
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appearance  of  being  an  enemy  to  fhe  Ch-eek  chnrch,  was  obliged  to 
yield  on  every  point  to  the  exasperated  patriarch,  what  he  demanded 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  honor :  —  the  punishments  \rhich  oonld  not 
Kght  on  the  legates,  fell  on  the  Greek  interpreters,  who  had  translated 
Humbert's  condemnatory  document  into  the  Grreek  language.  The 
innocent  had  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Thus  this  pretended  mission  of 
peace  only  served  to  provoke  a  still  more  hostile  spirit  in  the  Crreek 
church  towards  Rome  than  had  existed  before,  which  expresses  itself 
in  two  letters,  addressed  soon  after  tiiiese  events  by  tiie  paMaroh  Mi- 
chael to  Peter,  patiiarch  of  Antioch.  In  these  letters,  he  soms  up 
against  the  church  of  Rome  a  tJax  greater  number  of  accusations  true 
and  false,  than  was  contained  in  his  former  !one.i 

From  this  time  the  two  parties  called  each  other  W  tiie  heretical 
names,  Azymites  and  Prozymites  or  Fermentarians.  !^or  tiie  rest,  this 
controversy  led  to  interesting  inquiries  respecting  the  use  of  leavened 
or  unleavened  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  eticharist  among  <iie 
Greeks,  who  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  refute  the  charge  tiiat  ihey 
had  departed  &om  the  institution  of  Christ  himself.  Peter,  the  patn- 
arch  of  Antioch,  attempted  to  prove  that  Christ,  who  foresaw  ihat  lug 
passion  would  occur  on  tiie  very  day  appointed  for  holding  the  passover , 
inasmuch  as  his  passion  corresponded  to  tiie  offering  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
antidpated  -the  passover-meal  one  day  in  his  sapper  with  the  dndptes, 
holding  it  on  the  thiriieenth  of  the.  month  Nisan,  so  that  he  could  not 
therefore  as  yet  have  used  unleavened  bread  f  and  he  sacceeded  veiy 
well  in  making  out  ibis  point  firom  l^e  gospel  of  John,  tiioagh  not  bo 
well  in  bringing  the  account  contained  in  the  otiier  gospels  into  harmo- 
ny with  this.  But  he  assumed  that  John,  who  wrote  last,  was  ihe  moat 
accurate  ;  that  he  intended  more  exactly  to  define  what  the  others  had 
stated  inexactly,  and  that  the  others  should  therefore  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  him.  To  another  polemic,  who  wrote  on  this  subject 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  GSieophylact,  archbishop  of 
Achrida,  this  hypotheas  seeiiied'  ofifensive ;  and  he  tiierrfore  believed  it 

Greek  language  hy  ^chael  Cernlarins  in  his  ^  Amoii^  fliese,  we  may  be  surprise  to 

work  De  iibris  et  rebiu  ecclesiastids  Grae-  find  H  asserted  that  theLatiin  did  not  ipor- 

dSy  Paris,  1646,  p.  161.    These  two  reports,,  ship  relics,  nor  many  among  them,  imaget. 

^ongh  tliey  agree  in  all  essential  points,  Monnmenta  ecdes.  Graec  L  c  p.  144.   The 

yet  sometimes  contradict  each  other.    The  patriarch  Peter  himself  saw  how  destitute 

oontradictions,  however,  are  doubtless  ow-  of  fomidation  this  charge  was,  and  defended 

ing  in  part  to  the  circamstance  that  in  the  the  Soman  chnrch  against  it  L  c.  p.  15& 

Greek  official  report  it  was  deemed  neces-  The  more  just  and  moderate  Theophylact, 

•aiy  to  conceal  everything,  which  might  in  his  tract  irepi  uv  tyKaXo^vrai  Aarivoi, 

seem  to  reflect  on  the  Greek  church,  and  (which  has  been  published  by  KingareOi 

especially  to  the  equivocal  part  played  by  in  his  Aneodotorum  fasciculus,  Bomae,  175^ 

w  Gfeek  emperor,  who  represented  the  pag.  2S7)  calls  this  accusation  a  tfarovu^ 

matter  in  one  way  to  the  legates,  to  whom  ovko^vtio.    But  the  Greek  sealots  were 

lie  wished  to  appear  desirous  of  maintain-  ^ad  to  see  Ae  Latins  placed  in  the 


ii^  peace  with  the  Romish  chntcfa,  and  ioT  category  with  the  odious    eUovoftaxotc. 

anomer  to  the  patriarch,  whom  he  wished  Petbaps  what  had  been  heard  oonoenmig 

to  conciliate.    He  prevaricated,  after  the  theprindptesof  the  older  FraakishclHircl^ 

regular  Byzantine  fashida;  hence,  as  a  mat-  fonushed  the  oecasion  for  this  acca8atio& 

ter  of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  is  *  S^  tiie  analysiBof  the  patriarch  Fetsr 

represented  in  two  opposite  ways  in  the  two  fai  the  above  dted  CoUebtioa  of  Ootelarias^ 

itporti.  T.ILpag.l98,ele. 
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necessary  to  admit  that  Christ,  who  held  with  his  disciples  a  proper 
feast  of  the  passover,  used  unleavened  bread.  But  he  maintained, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed,  from  this. that  the  church  must  necessa- 
rily use  unleavened  bread,  in  ail  succeeding  celebrations  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  for  a  material  ^iniformity  with  the  manner  in  which  Christ 
then  performed  this  transaction  was  by  no  means  requisite,  nor  indeed 
practicable.  For,  on  this  supposition,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  bread  and  wine  which  Christ  then  used  ; 
on  the  presumption  that  he  used  common  barley  loaves,^  as  when  he 
fed  the  five  thousand,  men  would  be  bound  to  use  barley  bread  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  not  wheat  bread  ;  and  to  use  the  wine  of  Pales- 
tine. It  would  be  necessary  that  the  sacred  act  should  foljow  after  a 
meal,  and  be  performed  in  a  recumbent  posture  ;  and  that  a  hall  or 
chamber  should  be  used  for  its  observance.  But,  by  virtue  of  their 
Christian  Uberty,  men  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  observing  uni- 
formity in  these  matters ;  and  hence  they  should  no  longer  consider 
themselves  boUnd  to  use  unleavened  bread.^ 

Apart  from  the  fierce  zealots,  who,  agitated  by  their  heated  pas- 
sions, attached  the  same  importance  to  all  the  points  in  dispute,  seeking 
only  to  multiply  them,  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  controversy 
Peter,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  archbishop 
Theophylact,  one  of  his  followers,  who  had  been  very  active  iii  renew- 
ing the  dispute.  Both  distinguished  themselves  by  the  superior  coot 
ness,  the  spirit  of  Christian  Tove  and  moderation,  which  they  mani- 
fested in  controvert,  and  which  enabled  them  to*  separate,  in  the 
different  usages,  essentials  from  non-essentials.  Both  agreed  in  this 
respect,  that  they  defended  the  Latin  church  against  tlungs  unjustly 
laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  that  they  regarded  the  dogmatical  difference, 
touching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  important  one. 
"  We  are  bound  —  writes  the  patriarch  Peter  of  Antioch^ —  to  have 
some  respect,  at  all  times,  to  the  good  intentions  of  men ;  and  more 
particularly  are  we  bound,  where  it  can  be  done  without  danger  to 
the  cause  of  God  or  of  the  faith,  to  be  always  inclined  to  the  side  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love.  Sven  the  Latinia^  we  are  bound  to  recog- 
nize as  brethren,  though,  from  want  of  culture,  or  through  ignorance, 
they  often  lean  to  their  own  utiderstandings,  and  turn  aside  from  the 
light  path ;  and  from  a  rude  people  we  should  not  require  the  same 
accuracy  as  we  do  from  the  cidtivated  Greeks."^  As  to  Theophylact, 
he  also  declares  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the 
only  important  point  of  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.  On  this  point  nothing  should  be  conceded  by  the  Greeks, 
however  loftily  the  Latins  might  appeal  to  the  lofty  episcopal  see,^ 
and  to  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  and  bluster  about  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.     Here  even  he  must  contend^  who  cm  other 

'  By  Tirtue  of  the  ehrO^ia  tov  piov.  Pappapotc  **/c(7tv,  fyv  airol  Kepi  Aoyowf 

•  See  the  above  cited  tract  of  Theophy-  ivaarpeififjievoi  unaiTOVfie^a. 

lact,  c.  9. 1.  c.  pag.  273.  *  •  Kav  dird  tov  ^povov  Toi)f  iloyowf  iro«- 

'  L.  c.  Coteler.  p.  155.  ^  uvraif  bv  i;^^^  i^Xol  irpocn^iaai, 

*Wi  Toamnjv   iucpl^eiav  im^ijtetv  h 
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points  might  choose  to  be  mild.^  But  even  here  he  iiifflsted  iliafc  i 
oaght  not  to  strive  about  words,  but  should  endeavor  to  como  to  sa 
understanding  with  each  other,  about  conceptions.  Peihaps  tiie  Latins 
had  erred  simply  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  language,  inas- 
much as  they  employ  the  same  term  to  denote  the  causality  of  .the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  causality  of  his  being ;  and 
in  this  case,  the  poverty  of  their  language  should  excuse  tiie  imper- 
fection of  their  creed«  Having  come  to  an  agreement  in  their  con- 
ceptions, men  should  praise  God  in  the  unity  of  spbritJ^  The  Latins, 
he  observed,  moreover,  might  retain  the  less  accui^te  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  their  homiletic  discourses,  if  they  only  guarded  against  nua- 
conception^  by  carefully  explaining  their  meaning.  It  was  only  in 
the  confession  of  faith  in  the  symbol;  that  perfect  clearness  was  requi- 
site. On  all  the  other  contested  pomts,  the  princifJe  should  be  fot 
lowed,  of  tolerating  the  lesser  evil,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  a 
greater.  Many  tilings,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  alter,  must  be 
tolerated,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  Christian  fellowship.  After 
the  example  of  the  aposties,  to  the  weak  we  must  become  weak ;  and 
imitate  Christ,  who  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and  gave  m 
his  life,  that  he  mi^t  bring  together  the  dispersed  children  of  Ooc^ 
and  unite  them  all  in  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd.  He  denounced 
the  selfish,  pharisaical  zeal,  that  found  pleasure  in  reviving  long  forgot- 
ten hereticid  names,  and  applying  them  where  there  was  not  tibe  least 
reason  for  it.  ^'Let  us  beware  of  such  conduct — so  he  concludes 
his  discourse  —  servants  of  Christ,  friends,  brothers,  lest  we  become 
estranged  from  God,  who  draws  all  men  to  him  by  his  forbearance, 
while  we,  I  was  about  to  sa^,  repel  all  men  from  us,  by  our  pride  <£ 
(^nnioii."^ 


lY.      BhAGTION  07  THB  SbOTS  UPON  THE  DOMINANT  ChUBCH,  AND 
ITS   StSTEH  07  DOGTBINB. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  trace,  in  the  history  of  tiie  sects  of  tUs 
period,  the  indications  of  a  reaction,  extending  through  the  whole 
middle  ages,  —  the  reaction  of  a  spirit  striving  after  a  greater  fi-ee- 
dom  of  development.  This,  however,  did  not  always  proceed  from 
the  same  main  tendency  of  the  religious  consciousness,  in  oppodtion 
to  the  church-theocratical  system,  or  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the  dominant  church  system.  And 
here  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  point,  out  the  connection 
of  the  events  now  to  be  noticed,  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Paulicians  in 
the  preceding  period.  The  earlier  persecutions  of  the  Paulician  sect 
had  promoted  its  spread ;  had  tended,  in  }j&rticular,  to  further  its 
extension  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  East  Boman  empire,  into  dis- 

*  Vid.  S  14.  ^«>i^,  TotJ  navToc  dih  ttk  Xpij<Tr&n/Toc  tt- 

•  Vid.  4  5  et  6.  kovtoc,  airol  did,  rf^v  inepri^viav  varrof 
'M^   ovTUf^   ijfjLa^   airo^C   i^^^trptG/itif    tt  tdbv  attin^ovti^oL 
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tricts  where  it  met  with  a  &yorable  reception  from  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  that  empire,  the  Saracens ;  and,  the  same  was  the 
result,  when  these  persecutions  were  revived  and  pushed  to  a  more 
yiolent  extreme,  by  the  fanatical  zeal-  of  the  empress  Theodora,  in 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  Military  officers  were  sent 
to  the  districts  of  Armenia,  to  extirpate  the  Paulicians ;  and  multi- 
tudes were  hung,  beheaded,  drowned,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
The  number  of  the  victims  to  this  outrage  is  reckoned  at  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand.^  The  consequence  was,  that  a  man  attached  to 
the  imperial  army  itself,  Carbeas,  first  adjutant  ^  to  the  commander- 
inrchief  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
exasperated  by  the  execution  of  his  father,  and,  being  a  Paulician 
himself,  fearing  for  his  own  safety,  fled,  with  five  thousand  members 
of  the  sect,  to  the  province  of  Mehtene,  a  part  of  Armenia  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Saracens,  where  Paulicians  had  akeady  estab- 
lished themselves  at  some  earlier  period.3  The  number  of  the  Pauli- 
cians was  here  so  great,  that,  besides  the  city  of  Argeum,  mentioned 
iB  the  preceding  period,  they  were  now  able  to  found  two  others, 
Amara  and  Tephrica.  In  conjunction  with  the  Saracens,  they  often 
committed  serious  depredations  upon  the  Greek  empire.  About  the 
year  969,  the  emperor  John  Tzimesces,  at  the  request  of  Theodore, 
patriarch  of  Antioch,^  transported  many  of  this  sect,  which  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  remove  from  the  eastern  districts,  to  Philippopo* 
lis,  in  Thrace,*  where  they  were  established  as  a  watch  over  the  bouup 
daries  of  the  empire  ;  and  as  they  had^^lready,  in  the  ninth  century ,a 
sought  to  efiect  an  entrance  into  the  new  chur«h  of  Bulgaria,?  so  they 
now  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  make  still  further  pro- 
gress in  that  country,  and  to  extend  themselves  into  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

But  it  was  in  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Armenia  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  original  birth-place  of  tins  sect,  where  it  was  still  found 
to  flourish  in  perpetual  vigor,  deriving  fresh  nourishment  and  impulse 
from,  new  mixtures  of  Christian  elements  with  th^  old  Oriental  relir 
^ons.  In  Armenia,  a  sect  had  maintained  itself  from  the  older 
times,  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  the  Zoroastrian  worship  of  Ormuzd 
with  a  few  elements  of  Christianity.  The  members  of  this  sect  were 
called  Arevurdis,  or  children  of  the  sun,  on  account  of  their  worship 
of  that  lummary.®  The  Paulicians  diflfered  from  ihi9  sect,  in  that 
ihey  adopted  more  elements  from  Christianity ;  yet,  even  among  the 

1  CoDstantin.  ForphTrogenet  continiiat  *  Acoordine  to  the  testimonj  of  Peter  of 

L IV.  c.  16.  foL  103.  ed.  Paria.  SicUy.  See  Vol.  m.  p.  251. 

'  ILpaT0fiav6aT(jp.  ^  Comp.  also  above,  p.  309. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  507.  »  For  this,  as  .also  for  tiie  following  ao- 

*  Vid.  Zonarae  Annales  L  17.  oonnts,  I  am  Indebted  to  the  kindness  of 

*  Where  their  descendants  still  continiie  my  wordiy  friend  and  colleague,  the  learned 
to  liYOf  as  appears  from  the  iyx^ipiStov  promoter  of  Armenian  literature  among 
vepl  i^c  tncLpxj-o^  ^tkinirtvifoX^u^^  pag.  us,  l)r.  Petermann,  who  has  furnished  me 
27  et  28,  published  by  the  priest  and  oeco-  with  passages  translated  from  Tschamt- 
nomus  01  Ui'e  Greek  church  in  this  town,  schean's  History  of  Armenia.  P.  I.  p.  765 
named  Gonstantine.  Vienna^  1819.  etc.  which  contain  excerpts  from  earUer 

leooidB. 
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different  parties  of  the  PaoliciaDS,  there  eeein  to  have  existed  certain 
gradations,  according  to  their  different  relations  to  Parsism  and  to 
Christianity,  and  their  inclination,  on  tiiie  whole,  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.  Between  the  years  833  and  854,  the  sect  in  Armenia  took  a 
new  form  and  a  new  impulse,  ficom  a  person  named  Sembat,  who 
spnmg  up  in  the  province  of  Ararat,  and,  although  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation a  Faulician,  yet,  havmg  entered  into  some  connection  with  a 
certain  Medschusic,  a  Persian  physician  and  astronomer,^  was  led, 
under  his  influence,  to  attempt  a  new  combination  of  Parsism  and 
Christianity.  He  established  himself  in  the  village  Thondrac,  from 
which  circumstance  his  sect  obtained  the  name  of  Thondracians.' 
This  sect,  though  it  met  with  no  mercy  from  the  bi^ops,  at  whoee 
instigation  it  was  fiercely  persecuted,  continually  revived,  and  spread 
widely  in  Armenia.3  At  one  time,  in  particular,  about  the  year 
1002,  it  made  the  most  alarming  progress ;  when,  as  we  are  told,  it 
was  joined  by  bishop  Jacob,  spiritual  head  of  the  province  of  Ebrkh. 
But  since  Christianity  in  Armenia  was  extremely  corrupted  by  super- 
stition, and  a  host  of  ceremonial  observances,  growing  out  of  the  mix- 
ture of  Christian  and  Jewish  elements,  which  latter  abounded  to  a 
still  greater  extent  here  than  in  other  countries,  the  question  natoraUy 
arises,  whether  everything  which  was  opposed  to  tiiese  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  which,  in  this  opposition,  united  its  strength  vrith  that  of 
the  Paulicians,  though  proceeding,  in  other  respects,  from  entirely 
different  principles,  was  not  wron^y  attributed  by  the  defenders  of 
the  then  dominant  church-system,  to  the  influence  of  the  Paulician 
sect.  Supposilig  the  case  to  have  been  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
bishop  Jacob  was  one  of  those  men,  who,  by  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  older  church  teachers,  had  caught  the  spirit  of 
reform,  —  a  conjecture  which  is  certainly  corroborated  by  the  fiact, 
that  two  synods  were  unable  to  convict  hun  of  any  heresy.    If,  how- 

^  Hence,  probably,  a  man  who,  after  the  menians,  who  were  prepared  to  say  tiiie 

oriental  fashion,  busied  himself  with  astro-  worst  things  of  these  heretics,  and  wli6 

logy  and  necromancy,  which  called  in  the  wanted  sense  and  capacity  to  enter  can- 

aid  of  those  other  sciences.    Michael' Psel-  didly  into  the  connection  and  coherence  of 

las  says  the  same  thing  of  the  £achiteS|  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  render 

respecting  whom  we  shtUl  presently  speak,  theur  accounts  extremely  liable  to  snspi- 

"^  According  to  the  Armenian  accounts,  cion:  and  their  own  remark,  that  these 

which  we  follow,  in  the  above  mentioned  people  endeavored  to  entice  the  simple,  by 

History  of  Armenia,  Tom.  IL  p.  884 — 895,  the  show  of  a  pious  and  strict  life,  whida 

we  might  suppose  that  this  sect  took  a  was  only  hypocrisy,  betrays  evidence  that 

pantheistic,  antinomian  direction,  favoring  they  indulged  in  nialicious  interpretation, 

every  species  of  immorality,  such  as  we  As  the  members  of  these  sects  kept  their 

find  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  older  doctrines  secret,  and  accommodated  ihem- 

Gnostic  sects,  and  such  as  Michael  Fsellufl  selves,  in  various  ways,  to  reigning  opin- 

ascribes  to  a  portion  of  the  Euchites ;  for  ions,  so  there*  is  the  less  reason  to  expect 

it  is  said  of  tnem,  that  they  rejected  the  that  those  who  took  no  especial  pains  for 

doctrine  of  a  providence,  of  a  life  after  it,  would  learn  anything  certain  about  thdr 

death,  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  doctrines.   ' 

morality,  all  the  sacraments  of  the  churchy       '  Those  who  were  treated  in  the  mildest 

tiiat  they  acknowledged  no  law  an4  no  way,  were,  for  the  terror  of  others,  branded 

reibtrainls,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  in  the  forehead  with  the  image  of  a  fin^ 

Bin,  and  no  punishment    But  the  bitter-  as  a  sign  of  the  heretic,  who  creeps  slyly 

ness  of  polemical  passion,  the  prevalent  into  the  Lord's  vineyard,  seeking  to  d»> 

eredulity  and  superstition  among  the  Ar-  stroy  it. 
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ev-er,  he  was  actually  connected  with  the  Paulici&ns,  it  was,  assuredly, 
with  those  of  the  better  stamp,  with  those  who,  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  apostolic  amplieity,  and  in  their  opposition  to 
the  intermixture  of  Judaism  with  Christianity,  represented  the  spirit 
of  Marcion.  His  fierce  opponents  themselves*  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  austerity  of  his  life ;  and  his  priests,  who 
travelled  through  the  land  as  preachers  of  repentance,  were  men 
of  the  same  simple  an(i  abstemious  habits.  He  and  his  followers 
denounced  the  false  confidence  which  was  placed. in  masses,  oblations, 
alms,  church-prayexs,  as  if  it  were  possible^  by  "these  means,  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  His  own  act- alone,  said  they,  can  help  the 
individual  who  has  sinned  ;  a  sentiment  which  could  easily  be  misre- 
presented, and -made  to  signify  that  they  pronounced  all  •'other  means 
to  be  worthless.  IJe  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  animal  sacri- 
fices practised  *in  the  Anneniai  church'.^  Once,  some  of  his  followers 
happened  to  be  present,  when  animals  were  offered,  as  an  oblation  for 
the  dead.  "  Thou  poor  beast,  —  said  one  of  them  -:-  the  man  sinned 
through  his  Whole  life,,  and  then  died ;  but  .what  sin  hast  thou  done, 
tjhat  thou  must  die. with  him?"  This  bisho|)  met  with  great  success 
wnong  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the  nobles,  Amtil  finally  the  Catholi- 
cus;  or  spiritual  chief  of  the  Armenian  church,  craftily  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  p6raon.  He  first  caused  him  to  be  branded 
with  the  heretical  mark^  and  then  to  be  carried  from  pkce  to  place, 
attended  by  a  common  crier,  to  proclaim^  him  a  heretic,  and  expose 
him  to  the  public  scorn.  'After  this  he  was  thrown  'into  a  dungeon, 
from  which  ^e  managed  to  effect  his  escape^  but  was  finally  killed  by 
his  enemies. 

Tlius  the  Paulicians  and  other  kindred  Sects  though  occasionally 
suppressed  continually  sprung  up  anew  .in  Armenia  till  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  from  this  point  they  spread  abroad  into 
other  regions,  particularly  the  ac^acent  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  partly  from  ;  compulsion  and  .to  escape  the  violence  of  per- 
secution and  partly  from  the  degire  of  multiplying  converts  to  their  own 
doctrines. 

In  the  Greek  church,  there  appeared  in  the  eleventh  century  a  sect 
already  numerous  and  which  perhaps  had  long  been  spreading  in  se- 
cret, under  the  name  rf'the  Euclutes,^  or  Enthusiasts,  ajs  they,  were 

^  Offqrings,  at  the  celebration  of  festivals  be  traced  to  an  intennixtare  of  Jadaism 

in  memory  of  the  dead,  as  oblations,  in  the  and    Christianity,  which  intennixtare  it 

name  of   the  latter.      The  meat-offering  was  afterwards  sought  to  defend.     Vid. 

was  sprinkled  with  consecrated  salt,  then  Nersetis  Clajensis  opera.  Venet.  1833.  Vol. 

distributed    amonj;    the    poor ;    saprificial  I.  pag.  40.    The  Armenian  canons,  in  the 

feasts  were  held  as  nirapae,  to  which  the  Work  of  Joannes  Ozniensis.  Venet.  1834, 

poor  were  invited.     Tlic  Armenian  church  p.  61.    Conciliationis  ecclesiae  Armenia^ 

teachers  derived  the-jc  customs  from  an  cum  Romana  auctore  Clementc  Galano. 

accommodution  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  JRomae.  1661.  P.  II.  pag.  405: 

converted  pai:an>?,  of  wliich  we  have  simi-  ■  The  learned  Constantinopolitan,  Mi- 

lar  examjile^  in  tlie  older  churdh.  See  Vol.  chael  Psellus  the  younger,  who  flourished 

IL  p.  335.    The  prevailing  superstition- of  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiy, 

fire-worshin  in  Armenia,  wonld,  bowevCTj  competed  a  dialojriie,  in  which  a  certain 

furnish   less   occasio^i   for  such  Customs,  Timotheus  and  a  ITiracian  ate  the  inter- 

which,  perhaii)s,  may  witli  more  propriety  locators,  which  treats  concerning  the  doc- 

VOL.  ni.  50 
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called  bj  the  people*.  They  w^re  denomm&ted  Eachites  from  iheir 
mode  of  praying,  which  they  represented  as  the  height  of  Christian 
perfection,  and  exalted  above  every  oliher  religious  act^  and  e&thnsi- 
asts  from  their  boasted  ecstasies  (^h&wacujfm)  in  which  they  pretend- 
ed to  receive  special  •revelations,  and  to  enjoy  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  spiritual  world.  Thi0  sectarian  name  recals  the  Euchites,  or 
as  they  were  denominated  after-  a  Slavonian  rendering  of  the  same 
word,  the  Bogomiles,  of  the  twelfth  centuir,  and  also  the  older  Eu- 
chites^ ;  foe.  the  saiSie  mystical,  theosophic  betit,  and  the  similar  cir- 
cumstance which  in  the  earlier  time»gave  ori^  to  fhe  napie  of  t|ie 
sect,  constitute  a  relationship  between  the  older  and  the  more  recent 
Euchites;  also  the  dualistic  element  wbidd  easily  find  in  their  doc- 
trines, as  we  have  explained  on  a  former  page,  a  convenient  foothold, 
and  in  the  East  such  sects  might  be  ^ecretly  propagated,  wiili  slight 
changes,  from  age  to  aget  These  new  Euchites  appeared  also  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  character  of 'monks,  like  the  older  sect.^ 
The  Greek  monks  ha  the  tenth  century  often  boasted  of  having  re- 
ceived special  revelations^  ofpossessmg  tiie  gift  of '  prophecy ,3  and 
these  Euchites  might  propagate  themselves  without  being  detected 
under  the  assumed  charac^r  of  monks,  or .  their  conunon  sympathy 
with  the  monks  on  these  points  might  jsasily  gain  for  them  an  admis- 
sion into  some  monastic  ordet. 

Eespecting  the' doctrines  *of  these  Euchites  the  information  we  de- 
rive from' Michael  Psellus,the  only  writer,  who  can*  be  relied  upon  as 
good  authority,  is  very  scanty  and  inexact;'  if  is  sufficient  however, 
to  show  that  they  had  some  connection  with  sects  ori^nating  in  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Bogomiles  and  CatharianjE^of  aflier  Barnes.  Agree- 
ing with  the  doctrine  of  Zproaster,  they  believed  in  one*  perfect 
original  being,  from  whom  th6y  derived  two  sons,  fhe  good  and  HiQ 
evil  pfrinciple.  Their  doptrine  touching  the  relation  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples to  each  other,  seems  to  have  constituted  according  as  it  in- 
clined one  way  or  the  other  either  to  an  abholute  or  to  a  relative  Du- 
alism, a  main  difference,  and  indeed  the  ground  of  two  several  paj> 
t^s,  in  this  sect.  And  to  this  same  distinction  it  may  be  remarked 
is  to  be  referred  also  the  main  difference  between  the  Bogomiles  and 
the  Catharians,  and  among  the  Catharians  themselves  of  after  times. 
They  differed,  that  is,,  either  as  they  supposed  that  the  evil  principle 
was  a  spirit  originally  evil,  qt  a  spirit  orignally  good,  but  who  by 

trincs  of  these  sects,  but  especially  con-  .  wo  are  to  nnderstand  by  it  monks  ajkd  ec- 

c^mlng  the  appearances  of  demons,  with    clcsiastics    as    distinguished   from    other 

whose   help^  many  extraordinary   things    Christians,  since  the  £u6hites  had  foond 

wure  said  to  be  done  among  them.    iSs    their  way  even  among  these. 

dia?.o)'Of    'jzepl     hepydag    daifiovcjVf'  ed.        *  See  Vol.  IL  p.  241. 

Gaulmin.  Paris  161.'>.    Here  it  is  said  of        *  See  the  tract  of  Michael  Psellns  already 

them  (p.  5) :   rivag  ^eofiaxovc  avSpac  h    cited,  p.  87. 

ftia<f)  CTpEi^EGdai  tov  Ka&  Tjfiag  lepov  Kofifia-       ^  See  in  particnlar  Leo  Diaconus  ffist 

TOQy  whether  by  the  holy  stamp  here  we    IV.  7  ed.  M^^^  in  the  new  collectioa  pag. 

are  to  uudei-stand  the  stiimp  of  the  catholic    64,  where  in  citing  a  prophecy,  it  is  added : 

church,  to  which  these  Euchites  had  at-     cZre -Trpof  r J>v  ra  fiertupa  nepiaKonovvTuv 

Tivd^f  ehe  koI  rCfv  fwvdda  ^lov  iirav^p^ 

ftsviiv  and  Y.  5. 


tached  themselves  assuming  tho  appeal*- 
once  of  catholic   Christians,  or  wheUiei: 
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Tirtae  of  his  firee-i^  had  apoetatized  from  Ood,  though  he  would 
finally  he  recovered^  agatu  to  goodness.  According  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  latter  class,  "the  spirit,  clothed  at  ^e  beginning  with  the  su- 
preme power,  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Supreme  God,  revolted 
against  the  Father,  and  produced  the  visible  world  with  the  intention 
of  founding  in  it  an  independent  kingdom.  The  younger  spirit, 
Christ,  remained  loyal  to  God/ and  took  the  other'^  place.  Christ 
will  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one,  and  prosecute  his  redeeming 
work  until  the  general  resljitution.^  If  we  might  credit  the  report 
of  Michael  PseUus,  one  party  of  the)  Euchites  made  the  evil  spirit 
himself  an  object  of  wor^p ;  but  this  is  altogether  unlikely .9  The 
character  of  such  a  party  we.  might  safely  presume,  would  be  thor- 
oughly immoral  es  the  natural  result  of  their  principle ;  and  it  would 
be  exclusively  to  this  party  we  should  have  to  refer  what  Michael 
PseDus  relates  concerning  the.  immoral  excesses,  nightly  committed 
after  the  extinguiishing  of  the  lights,  in  the  secret  assemblies  of  these 
sects.-s  But  as  the  same  stories*  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age, 
concerning  the  secret  ipeetings  of  sects  stigmatized,  as  heretical,  they 
must  ever  be  considered  as  extremely  liable  to  suspicion.  It  is  pos- 
fflble,  that  the  Euchites  by  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature,  particularly  of  magnetism,  may  have  been  able  to 
produce  effects  which  excited  the  wonder  of  beholders.*  The  sect 
seems  to  have  had  a  regular  constitution;  their  presiding  officers 
were  called  apostles.^  Even  at  this  early  period,  the  sect  was  threat- 
ened with  a  persecution  from  Constantinople,  and  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner was  appomted  and  despatched  to  cany  it  into  effect.^ 

whoever  therefore  would  acquire  earthly 
?oods  and  avert  barthly  calamities,  needed 
ukfiir  assistance. 
'L.  c.  pag.21.        -     . 
*  P.  69,  cites  the  example  of  a  woman, 
who  in  a  paroxysm,  in  which  she  was  set  by 

^  „_ ^      ^      a  wizard  from  Armenia,  made  , use  of  the 

phtts  Novi    Testamenti. '  We  shalf  have    Anncnian  language  before  unknown  to  her, 


^  Something  akin  to  the  doctrine  of 
these  Euchites  is  to  be  fouQd  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal gospel  by  John,  which  sprung  up 
among  tjie  Bogomiles  and  was  brought  by 
the  Catharists  of  Bulgaria  into  i  ranee, 
published  last  by  Thilo  in4he  first  volume 
of  his*  doable  work,  the  Codex  a] 


more'  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the  history 
of  the  following  periods,  when  we  more 
carefully  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogo- 
miles and  of  the  different  parties  of  Uio 
Catharists.     < 

'  A  transition  point  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  party,  if  such  a  j)arty  ever  existed, 
or  an  occasion  for  the  report  that  such  a 
party  actually  existed,  is  to  be  found  in 
what  Michael  Psellus  cites  as  a  principle 
Entertained  by  the  better  class  of  Euchites : 
rdv  ffpef/3i»repov  (the  Satanael)  ovk  art- 
fM^wrec  (perhaps  we  should  read:  ah 
TifjiQVTec)  fih^t  <^vXaTv6fievoi  6k  airdv,  cif 
KCLKonoielv  dwafievqv^  see  pag.  9.  This 
screes  with  what,  according  to  the  report 
of  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  Basilius,  the 
teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  in  the  .twelfth 
century,  cited-  from  an  apocryphal  gospel, 
as  the  Words  of  Christ :  riitdre-  ri  dtufw- 
via  oi^  Iva  ^^eXif^re  nap^  airntv,  aXX^ 
Iva  ftfj  ^Aa%ff(j<nv  ifia^.  Satanael  and  his 
angels  have  the  ddminion  of  the  world; 


then  fell  asleep,  and  aften^'ards  had  no 
further  consciousness  of  what  befel  her. 
We  leave  it  for  others,  who  have  more 
carefully  examined  the  phenomena  of  mag- 
netism and  somnambulism  to  judge  of  this 
story.  We  mention  it  only  on  account  of 
its  analogy  with  phenomena  of  both  older 
and  later  times  (comp.  e.  g.  a  similar 
story  in  the  book  of  Pomponatius  de  na- 
turalinm  eifcctuQm  admirandorum  causis, 
p.  142  et  seq.  and  comp.  also  Vol.  I.  p. 
514,)  and  as  hinting  at  the  means  which 
such  sects  may  have  employed. 

*  P.  18:  Tolc  ^pOEOTuai  tov  doy/jaro^t 
elf  ovf  Koi  Ttiv  rCyv  anooToTiUV  KaTa^^aiT' 
T(v<Ti  irpdcvyoptav.  In  this  there  lies  a 
resemblance  to  the  Manichacans.  ISee  Vol. 
I.  p.  504,  and  to  the  Paulicians,  in  asmnch 
AS  the  latter  were  fond  of  givin;;  apostolic 
names  to  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  their 
sect,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  264. 

•  If  Michael  Psellus  represents  himself  - 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Thracian,**  then 
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In  tJiis  period,  we  obtain  also  more  exact  information' respecting  the 
sect  of  Athinganians ;  and  we  find  the  remarks  already  made  in  Had 
third  volume  (p.  269)  concerning  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this 
name  confirmed  ;*  but  we  must  modify  the  remarks  then  made  touching 
the  relationship  of  this  sect  with  the  Paulicians.  It  is  clear  that  tlus 
sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat  in  the  city  of  Amorion,  in  Upper 
I^hrygia,  where  many  Jews  resided,  sprung  out  of  a  mixture  of  Judar 
ism  and  Christianity.  They  united  baptism  with  the  observance  of  aU 
the  rites  of  Judjusm,  circumcision  excepted.  We  may  perhaps  recog- 
nize in  them  a  branch  of  the  older  Judaizing  -sects ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  sect,  against  which  Paul  contends  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sianSji  had  been  able  to  maintain  itself  lintil  this  time  iu  Phrygia.a 

Such  sects,  springing  up  in  the  East,  extended  themselves,  amid  the 
confusions  of  the  tenth  century,  into  the  West.3  Many  indications 
denote  a  diffusion  of  them  fix)m  Italy ;  nor  indeed  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  seeds  of  such  sects  had  found  their  way  into  Italy  from 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  districts.  The  corruption  of  the  clergy  fiii^ 
nished  the  hei^etics  a  most  important  vantage-grotind  from  which  to  at- 
tack the  dominant  church,  and  its  sacraments.  The  ignorance  of  the 
people  on  religious  subjects  expose4  them  to  be  continUaUy  deceived 
Dy  those  who  were  seeking  on  whatever  side  to  work  upon  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  The  fickle  populace  were  excited  sometimes  by  the 
fiery  appeals  of  the  heretics,  whose  ri^d,  abstemious  lives  had  woo 
their  respect,  to  abhorrence  of  their  corrupt  clergy,  and  to  enthusiasm 
for  their  new  teachers ;  tind  sometimes,  by  the  mfluence.of  the  clergy,- 
to  fanatical  fury  against  the  heretics,  who  were  represented  as  utterly 
irreligious  and  godless  men.  The  awalcened  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  clergy  of  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  procured  ready  admit- 
tance also  among  them  for  attacks  upon  the  church  doctrine.  Anud 
the  confusions  of  this  century,  such  heretics  —  merely  from  the  admi- 
ration they  inspired  by  their  strict,  unmarried  life,  their  abstinence 
from  all  animal  food  and  intoxicating  drinks -;- might  become  objects 
of  veneration,  while,  by  reason  of  their  outward  compliance  with  the 
observances  of  the  church,  they  cotdd  propagate  themselves  withont 
being  known  or  disturbed.  Thus  we  find  them  emerging  at  once  in 
the  eleventh  century,  in  countries  the  most  diverse,  and  the-  most  re- 
mote from  each  other,  in  Iftily,  France,  and  even  to  the  Harz  districts 
in  Germany .4    Some  resemblance  which  was  observed  bebvcen  thesfe 

he  is  himself  thu  person  who  was  charged  ness  o^  the  Enchitcsof  the  elerenth,  and 

to  look  after  the  Euchites,  and  he  thence  the  Bogomilcs  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 

obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  sect    See  derivadon  froih  -  these  of  the  sects   that 

p.  61.    lie  states  here,  that  in  a  paroxysm  emei^ged  in  the  Western  dinrch  daring  the 

of  "  enthusiasm"  the   leader  of  the   s^ct  elevenlh  century.                        ' 

predicted  that  a  certain  person  whom*  he  *  For  in  the  Chronicle  of  HerauumnB 

described   as    Michael    Psellus  then   nn-  Contractus  it  is  suted,  at  year  1052,  that 

known  to  him,  would  be  sent  to  persecnto  when  the  emperor  Henry  III.  was  cclebrat- 

tfaem.  ing  Christmas  in  Gosla^^qoosdam  ibi  ha- 

'  Col.  2:  21  et  seq.  ereticos  Manichaeos,  omnis  esum  animalis 

•  The  passage  we  here  atail  ourselves  execrantes.  consensu  omnium,  ne  hacretica 
of  is  in  Constant.  J*orphyrogenet  Contin-  tcabies  serpcret  in  plnres,  in  patibalo  sua- 
ttat  1.  II.  c.  III.  f  27.  ed.  Paris.            • .  pendi  fecit    Canisii  lectiones  antiqaae,  ed. 

*  Certainly  not  less  evident  than  the  one*  ISasnage,  T.  ILL  f.  272.    The  aversion  to 
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heretics  and  the  Mafiichseand-,  so  far  as  the  ktter  were  known  from  the 
reports  of  the  older  church  fathers,  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  all  to 
be  branded  with  the  name  of  Manichaeans.  To  form  any  correct  no- 
tion of  the'  doctrines  of  a  sect  at  war  with  the  church,  according  as 
those  doctrines  were  really  connected  together  in  the  system  of  such 
a  sect,  to  make*  any  just  discrimination  between  doctrines  which  were 
kindred  and  dpctrines  which  were  foreign  to  the  system,  was  a  thing 
utterly  beyond  the^  reach  of  the  best  caparcities  of  those  times.  Hence 
we  can  expect  no  more  "than  meagre  notices'  touching  the  sects  of  this 
period. 

In  the  eleventh  century^  connected  with  tiie  church  at  Orleans, 
stood  a  flourishing  institution  for  theological  education,  which  threatr 
ened  to  become  a  seminary  for  the  spread  of  false  doctrines,  the  ec- 
clesiastics who  presided  over  it  having  become  tinctured  with  them. 
For  a  long  time  already,  the  heretidd  tendency  had,  been  acquiring 
strength  among  them,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it,  as  the 
clergy,  who  were  seeking  to  brin^  their  doctrines  into  general  circula- 
tiori,  used  great  caution,  and- imparted  them  to  those  only  whom,  after 
suitabre  preparation,  they  found  capable  of  receiving  them.  Thus  it 
came  abotit,  that  one  of  *the  canonical  priests  of  the  church  at  Orleans, 
the  precentor  Adeodat  (Dieudonn^),  a  member  of  this  sect,  died  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church  ;*  and  not  till  three  years  after  his  death, 
(whejiby  icircumstancses  presently  to  be.  mentioned,  the  heretical  ten- 
dency whiA  here  prevailed  was  disc'overed),thid  person  was  found  to 
have  been  a  promoter  of  it;  when  his  bones  were  commanded  to  be  dug 
m  and  removed,*  ae  those  of  a  heretic,  from  eonsecrated  ground.^ 
While  other  ecclesiastics,  awakened  by  tlje  influence  of  *Augustin,  and 
more  especially  of  St.  Paul,  placed  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  re- 
demption, and  of  the  sanctification  of  hudian  nature  grounded  therein, . 
in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  reliance  on  sacraments  and  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  on  holiness  of  works,  and  'whatever  elso  furnished  a 
prop  to  security  in  sin ;  these  ecclesiastics  likewise  joined  indeed  in  the 
same  opposition,  but  the  opposition  in  theif  case  possessed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  ratimaiizin^^  ih/ustical  tendency;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  how  a 
tendency  of  this  sort  might  spontaneously  manifest  itself,  especially 
among  ecclesiastics  of  a  certain  culture,  without  any  need  of  supposing 
that  they  had  received  an  impulse  fiK)m  sects  which  sprung  up  in  the 
Oriental  church.  Hence  we  should  be  authorized  to  regard  that  re- 
port of  the  trial  held  upon  the  members  of  Ais  sect,  which  is  the  fullest 
in  its  details,  and  which  makes  no  mention  at  all  of  its  Manichs&amsm,^ 
as  the  most  correct  account ;  and  the  other  accounts  of  contempora- 
ries,^ by  whom  this  sect  is  described  as  Manichsean,  might  be  attribu- 

eatin^  flesh,  as  well  as  their  opinion  that  it  monk  Ademar  of  Angonldme,  in  his  ChroBp 

was  sinful  to  destrov  animal  lite,  snfficicntly  ide,  year  1025,  in  Labbe  Nova  bibliotheca 

proves  their  oriental  origin.  When  a  bishop  manoscriptorum,  T.  11. 

required  them  to  slanghter  a  cock,  they  re-  .  *  ,The  gesta    Spiodi  Anrelianensis  in 

fused.    See  the  Acta  episcoporum  Xieodi-  D'Achery  Spicilegia.  T.  I.  f.  604,  also  an- 

ensium  in  Martene  et  Dnrand  collectip  am-  other  contemporary,  Glaber  Rudolph,  IIL 

pUssima,  T.  IV.  f.  902.  8,  svr  not  a  word  of  their  Manichaeanism, 

^This   is  related  by  a  contemporary,  *  As  in  the  aboye  cited  Chronids  of 

50* 
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ted  to  a  misconception^  arising  from  the  fiw^J  that  nlen  were  accustomed 
to  consider  the  peculiarities  which,  in  matij  appearances  of  the'  secta- 
lian  history  of  these  times,  were  found  to  be  held  in  common,  to  be 
common  to  them  all,  ^-  a  mistake  not  unfrequently  committed  in  at- 
temptmg  to  grasp  together  thie  several  phenomena  of  a  particular  pe- 
riod. Yet,  at  the  same  time,  since  even  in  the  above  mentioned  re- 
port of  the  trial  held  upon  these  -  ecclesiastics^  which  ^ajs  not  a  word 
of  their  Manichseanisib,  some  of  their  opinions  are  noticed,  which  ad- 
mit of  being  most  easily  referred  to  a  Gnostic  or  Manichsean  mode  of 
thinking,  and  since  the  origin  of  the  sect  is  traced  to  Italy,i  which 
would  confirm  the  supposition  pf  its  external  connection  with  tiie  sects 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  since  a  mystical,  rationalizing  tendency  of 
the  same  sort  was  a  feature  hj  no  tneans  uncommon  in  those  Gnostic 
and  Manichasan  sects,  it  st;ill  remains  the  most  probable  conjecture, 
that  it  was  through  the  immediate  influence  of  some  such  sect,  that  op* 
position  to  the  church  doctrine  was  first  excited  among  the  canonical 
clergy  at  Orleans. 

The  sect  at  Orleans  combd^tted  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  supernatural 
birib,  as  a  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  That  which  contra- 
dicts the  laws  of  nature^  they  asserted,  can  find  n6  existence  in  crear 
tion.'  This,  however,  is  not  so  to-  be  understood,  as  if  they  admitted 
ihe  reality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  domed  the  supem£sjtural  circum- 
stances attending  it ;  but  they  denied  the  Ideality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
in  the  same  sense  as  they  denied  the  reality  of  lus  passion  and  of  his 
resurrection.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  tiieir  opinion,  they  adduced 
what  was  assumed  bytheir  opponents,  namely,  tiial  Christ  was  bon^ 
of  a  virgin ;  for  as  tiiis  would  be  impossible,  the  reality  of  the  burth 
was  disproved  by  its  character..  Their  doctrine  of  Christ's  humanity 
bordered,  therefore,  without  any  doubt,  upon  Docetism,  or  was  alto- 
gether docetical.3  If  we  find  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  them  by  Gla» 
berius  Rudolphus,  that  heaven  aiid  earth  had  always  existed,  as  they 
now  are,  yet  we  should  remember  that  the  report  of  a  writer^  who  did 
not  understand  their  system,  and  who  presents' everything  in  the  worst 
colors,  must  fall  very  short  of  establishmg  the  fact,  that  they  took  an 
altogether  pantheistic  view  of  the  world ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  more 
reason  to  believe  that  their  opposition  to  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
creation  from  nothing,  an  opposition  which  proceeded  from  some  orien- 
tal doctrine  of  emanation  combined  with  Dualism,  that  this  oppositicm, 
wrongly  understood  and  perverted,  gave  occasion  to  this  charge.  In 
consistencv  with  their  docetic  views  of  the  human  nature  of  J^ns, 
they  could  not  of  course  believe  in  any  communication  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist;   and  their  opposition  to  the 

Ademar,  and  in  the  fragment  published  by  '  So  they  said  at  their  trial,  according  to 

Du  Chesne  in  the  6th  vol.  of  his  Scriptore&  the  above  mentioned  report  in  D^Achcry: 

renim  Franear.  Historia  Aqnitanica,  f.  81.  Quod  natura  denegat,  semper  a  creatioiie 

^  Glaber  Rudolph  n^mes  an  Italian  wo-  dlscrepat 

man  as  the  person  who  imported  the  seeds  '  Comp.  Vol.  III.  p.  261,  the  doctrine  of 

of  these  doctrines  to  ]^nce,  and  during  a  the  Pauliqians  on  this  point.     We  shall 

long  rgsidetice  in    Orleans  spread  them  Jiave  no  more  to  say  on  this  subject  till  we 

abroad,  paAicularly  anrong  the  ecdesiasads  come  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Bogomiles  and 

tf  l|uU  city.  the  patfaarists  in  the  following  periods. 
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church  doctrine  being  based  on  mysticism  would  necessarily  affect,  in 
a  particulg^r  manner,  the  doctrine  concerning  mass.  They  rejected 
also  the  sacrament  of  baptism  with  water,  probably  explaining  it  a0 
the  baptism  of  John,  a  teacher  who  was  ignorant  of  the  perfect,  su- 

Ereme  God,  and  of  his  kingdom :  ^  but  they  substituted  in  its  place  a 
aptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to  be  connected,  with  the  imposition 
of  hands,  as  the  symbol  of  initiation  into  their  sect ;  .and  this  ftgain 
evidences  their  relationship  to  oriental  sects  and  to  the  later  Cathari- 
ans.  This  rite  was  certainly  the  same  thing  with  what'  was  designated 
among  these  sects  by  the  term  consolamentum  (form  of  communica- 
tion of  the  Comforter^  th^  Paraclete).  By  virtue  of  this  imposition 
of' hands,  whoever  submitted  to  it  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,. would 
be  filled  with  the  ^fts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  purified  from  all  sin ; 
he  would  be  made  capable  thereby  for  the  first  time  of  rightly  under- 
standing the  deep  things  of  Scripture.  Wit}i  a  spiritual  baptism,  they 
held  also  to  a  spiritual  ^ucharist^  by  which  those  who  had  received  this 
baptism,  would  be  refreshed,  and  find  aill  their  spiritual  needs  com- 
pletely satisfied.^  Whoever  had  once  tasted  of  this  heavenly  food, 
said  they,  ^ould  abid^  steadfastly  in  the  truth,  apd  resist  all  tempta- 
tions to  apostasy .3  Whoever  received  this  baptism  and  this  eucharisl, 
would  engoy  the  sight  of  angels,  and  partake  of  high  revelations ;  ^ 
nothing^  would  be  wanting  to  Um,  for  (jod,  in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
^e^ures  of,  wisdom,  would  be  with  him. 

-  Two  ecclesiastics,  Lispi  (Lisieux)  and  Stephen,  who  by  their  pi^ty, 
their  active  benevolence,  and  iheii;  knowledge,  had  attained  to  high 
eminence  and  consideration  both  among -the  people  and  the  great  no^ 
bles,  stood  at.  the  head  of  this  sect.  Stephen  had  been  confessor  to 
queen  Constantia,  Already  had  they  made  .consideraMe  progress  in 
e:(tending  the  sect  from  the  school  existing  at  Orleans,  into  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  when»  by  a/ singular  circumstJince,  the  whole  thing  was 
discovered.5  Heribert,  a  young  ecclesiastic  from  the  castle  of  a  cer- 
tain nobteman  of  Normandyj  named  Arefast,  had  been  won  over  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  sect  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  school  in 

^  See  e.  g.  the  ApocrTphal  gospel  of  as  litQrallj  trae ;  and  so  it  came  aboat  here 

John  in  Thilo's  Apocryphen.  T.  I.  p.  893.  as  it  did;n  Michael  Psellos'  account  of  the 

*  Coelesti  cibo  pastiis,  interna  satietate  Eachites, — evil  spirits  were  substituted  for 

recreatus.  Comp.  tnc  doctrine  of  Uie  Paoli-  good  ones,  and  tne  story  arose  that  evil 

cians,  Vol.  III.  p.  263,  and  the  apocryphal  spirits  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  and 

gospel  of  John,  p.  893.  ,  that  the  murdered  child  was  bom  from  in- 

'  The  high  virtues  which  they  ascribed  terco.nrse  with  them. 
to  this  heavenly  food,  joined  to  the  rumors,        *  Jnst  as  the  Enchites  tanght 
ever  afloat  respectinp:  the  assemblies  of  be-        *  According  to  the  report  of  Glaber  Rn- 

retical  sects,  gave  origin  to  the  story  that  dolph,  an  attempt  of  theirs  to  win  over  a 

the  ashes  of  a  child  murdered  and  bmnt  priest  of  Ronen,  who  resisted  their  efforts 

constituted  this  wonderful  food,  of  which  '  aod  betrayed  them,  led  to  the  detection  of 

eTory  member  of  the  sect  partook,  and  the  sect    This  may  have  been  so :  but  at 

whieh  was  possessed  of  such  magical  vtr-  all  evdnts,  the  i«por^  of  the  Gesta,  pub- 

tne,  that  a  person  who  had  once  partaken  lished  by  D'Achery,  which  we  follow,  is  the 

of  it,  never  became  an  apostate.    When  most  eza<it  one;  and  the  deviations  from 

they  spoke  of  an  intercourse  with  higher  it  in  the  story  of  Glaber  Rudolph  may  be 

fpifit<i,  which  those  enjoyed  who  had  re-  easily  explained  as  having  arisen  irom  the 

oeived.  their  baptism  anil  their  eucbarist  aU  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  partica- 

tbey  said  about  such  apparitions,  was'takea  U^T  drcamstanoea. 
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Orleans,  and  through  him  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  liege* 
lord  Arefast.  The  latter  took  meaflures  to  make  king  Robert  of  France 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  the  Catholic  faith.  For  the  pfor- 
pose  of  tracing  out  the  sect,  and  securipg  the  means  of  conidcting  the 
guilty,  Arefast  was  now  directed  to  repair  to  Orleans,  and  to  represent 
himself  to  the  leaders  as  one  who  was  derirous  of  being  initiated  into 
their  mysteries.  They  fell'  into  the  snare,  and  deceived  by  the  assu- 
rances of  Arefast,  gradually  divulged  all  their  doctrines  to  the  man 
who  was  abusing  their  confidence  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  them  in 
ruin.  He  immediately  made  his  report  to  the  king.  In  the  year 
1022  the  king  himself  came  to  Orleans,  where  a  numerous  synod  had 
assembled  to  try  and  pass  sentence  on  the  sect.  Fallen  upon  during 
one  of  its  secret  meetmgs,  o?  which  information  had  been  given  by 
Arefast,  all  who  were  found  present  were  arrested,  together  with  Are- 
fast himself,  and  conveyed  ^  chailis  before  the  spiritual  tribtmal,  where 
also  the  king  and  the  queen  assisted.  The  leaders  of  the  sect  en- 
deavored at  first  to  evade  the.  questiofns  proposed  to  them ;  but  Are* 
fast,  who  continued'  to  play  his  assumed  pait,  was  employed  to  draw 
them  out.  When  the  latter  presented  before  them  the  doctrines  they 
had  taught  him,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  avow  openly  their  adhe^ 
ence  to  them ;  but  declared,.  "  Think  not  that  this  sect,  because  ye 
have  so  lately  come  to'  the  knowledge  of  it,  has  sprung  up  witl^n  a 
short  period.  For  a  long  time  we  have  professed  these  doctrines,  and 
we  expected  that  these  doctrines  would  one  day  be  admitted  by  yoa 
and  by  all  others,  —  this  we  believe  still."  ^  When  it  wa^  attempted 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  ^d  in  parjictdar  to  ^to  before  them 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing,  they  replied:  "Present 
s^ch  doctrines  to  men  of  earthly  minds^  to  such  as  believe  the  ordi- 
nances of  your  dead  Scripture  learning.  We  haVe  a  hi^er  law,  one 
written  by  the  Holy  Spiril  in  the  inner  man ;  we  can  oelieve  nothing 
but  that  which  Grod,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  has  revealed  to  us.  Do 
with  us  as  you  please ;  alfe^idy  we  behold  our  king  reigning  in  heaven, 
whose  right  hand  shall  exalt  us  to  an  eternal  triumph,  and  crown  ns 
with  celestial  joys."  Except  in  the  case  of  one  ecclesiastic  and  one 
nun,  all  the  pains  which  were  tak^n  to  reclaim  them  jGrom  their  er- 
rors, in  other  words  to  induce  them  to  recant,  were  to  no  purpose. 
The  others,  thirteen  in  number,  were  condemned  to  the  stake,  and 
died  there. 

Yet  surely  these  doctrines  were  already  too  widely  disseminated,  to 
leave  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  ejcpectation  that  a  tendency  of  this 
sort  would  be  suppressed  by  the  death  of  a  few  individuals.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  we  may  perceive  the  influence  of  this  sect  among  the  ec- 
clesiastics and  monks  in  certain  hints  conttuned  in  a  letter  of  Folbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres  to  the  abbot  Adeodat,  where  he  invei^  against 
the  corrupt  tendency  of  those  carnally  nnnded  men,  who  repre8ente4 
the  sacraments  as  toys,  holding  it  to  be  impossible  that  outward  and 

*  Hoc  dia  est  ,qno(l  sectam,  qnam  yos  jam  jn  e^ni  cadere  espectaTimiis,  qnod  etiaia 
Urde  agnoscitiB  amplectimar,  sed  tarn  tos  adhac  fore  credimas,  aooording  to  tke  citir 
qoamcaeteroB  cajns  canqae  legis  TelordiiiM    tioi»  <if  Glaber  findolph. 
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earthly  ordinances  could  produce  any  such  efiects  as  were  ascribed  to 
these  fonnsJ 

Some  years  later,  a  sedt  was  discovered  in  the  districts  of  Arras 
.and  liege,  which,  as  well  by  its  origin,  having  been  traced  to  people 
who  came  from  Italy,  and  particularly  to  Gundulf  an  Italian,  as  by 
the  peculiarity .  of  its  doctrines,  bet^^ays  -^its  connection  also  with  those 
Oriental  sects.  Thus  for  example,  they  utterly  rejected  wedlock, 
and  held  the  unmarried  life  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  a 
participation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  from  which  we  may  infer, 
though  we  know  nothmg  more  about  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  on 
this  subject,  that  these  nbtions  had  ori^ated  in  such  theories  touching 
the  origin  of  the  corporeal  world,'  and  the  banishment  of  souls  into 
it,  and  touching  the  character  of  original  sin,*  as*  led  to  these  re- 
sulte  in  their  system  of  morality.  The  persons  in  Arras  who  were 
arrested  as  follower^  of  this  sect,  seem  to  have  been  uneducated  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  class,  who  had  perhaps  appropriated  no  more  of 
their  doctrines  than  what  was  purely  pracitical,  ^d  most  consentane- 
ous to  the  natural  understanding  and  to  the  moral  feelings,  otherwise, 
they  dared  not  express  openly  their  theoretical  convictions.  Like  the 
others  just  mentioned,  they  were  for  removing  everything  out  of  the 
way  which  could  serve  as  a  substitute  for  one's  own  moral  eflforts,  or 
as  an  excuse  for  moral  inactivity.  Each  man,  said  they,  must  be 
holy  by  his  own  act  and  within  himself —by  that  alone,  and  not  by 
any  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments,  can  pian  become  pure. 
Outward  baptism,  and'  the  outward  eucharist  are  nothmg.  To  show 
the  inefficacy  of  baptism  they  pointed  to  the  immoral  Uves  of  the  cler- 
gy who  performed  the  ceremony,  to  the  immoral  lives  of  the  persons 
baptized,  and  to  the  ftct  that  in  the  children  on  whom  baptism  was 
performed,  not  one  of  the  conditions  was  to  be  found  upon  which  such 
efficacy  must  depend ;  -^  no  consciousness,  no  will,  no  faith,  no  con- 
fession. The  doctrines  which  they  had  received  from  Gundulf, 
agreed  in'  all  respects,  as  they  affirmed,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  the  A{)ostles.  It  consisted  in  this,  to  forsake  the  world,  to 
overcome  the  flesh,  to  support  ofie's  self  by  the  labor  of  one's  own 
hands,  to  injure  no  one, 'to  show  love  to  all  the  brethren.  Whoever 
practiced  this,  needed  no  baptism ;  where  it  failed,  baptism  could 
not  supply  its  place.  From  these  doctrines,  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  that  these  people  had  imbibed  thoroughly  Pelagian  princi- 

'  Qnoniam  comperimiu,   aliquoB  nimia  genuine  disciples  of  Christ,  male  and  fe- 

camaliter  intiientcs  qiuicdara  nomm,  in  male,  ought  inerefore  to  live  togtther  only 

quibuH  nostnie  salutis  mysterium  constat,  in  spiritual  fellowship*.    From  Luke  20: 

tanquam  inania  aut  otiosa  dcputajre,  hos  34^' 35,  they  would  make  it  out,  that  only 

a  tam  pcmiciosae  opinion  is  vanitate  revo-  the  children  of  this  world  married ;   bat 

catos  perraoneremus.     Fulberti  ep.  L  ad  such,  as  would  become  partakers  of  the 

Adeodatumcd.de  Villiers.  Parid,  1608.  kingdom  of  God,  must  prove  themselves 

*  They  cxplainfd,  namely,  the  marriage  to  belong  to  it,  and  to  be  destined  for  the 

intercoui-se  between  Adam  and  Eve,  as  the  resurrection,  by  leading  a  life  estranged 

first  sin  into  which  the  apostate  spirit  Sa-  from  sense,  and  like  that  of  the  angels, 

tanacl  enticed  mankind.    In  this  way  "he  See  the  apocryphal  Gospel  p.  894,  and 

•ucceeded  to  bind  fasttheir  spirits  in  the  cor-  Moneta    ad  versus  Catharos  ed.  Bicchini 

poreal  world  as  well  as  to  cause  their  prop-  Bomae  1743. 1.  IV.  c.  7.  fol.  319. 
agation  in  this  state  of  bondage.     The 
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pies,  and  opposed  legal  morality  and  moral  selfsufficiency  to  ttie 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  bishop  so  understood  them, 
and  hence  unfolded  to  them  io  opposition  to  these  tenets,  Augustin's 
doctrine  of  grace.  But  the  theory  of  Augustin  is  directly  at  va- 
riance with  the  doctrine  of  that  whole  race  of  sectarians  touching 
redemption  as  a  communication  of  divine  lifa  to  the  spirits  held 
bound  in  the  corporeal  world,  touching  the  cc^isolamentmn,  and  all 
that  is  connected  therewith.  Even  here  then  we  find  the  practical 
consequences^alone  avowed  by  them,  separated  from  the  dogmatic 
grounds,  from  which  they  were  derived.  They  were  also  opposed  to 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  relics,  and  ridnsuled  the  stories  told 
about  the  wonders  performed  by  them.  But'it  is  singular  to  observe, 
that  they  at  the  same  time  held  to  the  worship  of  tiie  aposties  and 
martyrs,  which  probably  they  interpreted  however  in  accordance 
with  their  other  doctrines,  and  in  a  different  manner  from  what  was 
customary  in  the  church.  They  were  opposed,  like  the  Paulicians, 
to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  and  of  images,  they  spoke  against  the 
efiScacy  of  the  priestly  consecration,  the  value  of  a  consecrated  altar, 
and  of  a  consecrated  church.  The  church,  said  they,  is  notlung 
but  a  pile  of  stones  heaped  together ;  the  church  has  no  advantage 
whatever  over  any  hut  where  tiie  divine  Being  is  worshipped.  They, 
like  the  older  Euchites,^  denounced  church  psalmody  as  a  supersti- 
tious practice.  People  belonging  to  this  Sect,  had  first  broached, 
their  doctrines  in  the  territory  about  liege.*  They  were  arrested 
and  brought  up  for  trial,  but  succeeded  by  tteir  explanations  in  de- 
ceivmg  the  bishop.  They  were  released,  and  then  referred  to  tiiis 
public  justification  to  prove  that  it  was  impos^ble  to  convict  them  of 
any  erroneous  doctrine ;  and  this  served  to. procure  for  them  a  more 
general  hearing.  When  they  had  spread  to  Cambray  and  Arras, 
and  the  archbishop  had  obtamed  suc$  information  as  sufficed  to  con- 
vict them,  they  at  first  denied,  even  under  torture,  the  false  doctrines 
imputed  to  them,3  till  they  were  forced  to  confession  by  the  testimo^ 
ny  of  a  few  individuils,  to  whom  they  had  disclosed  tiieir  opinions* 
The  archbishop,  in  the  year  1025,  assembled  a  synod  at  Arras,  be- 
fore which  the  arrested  members  of  .the  sect  were  compelled  to 
make  their  appearance.  After  having  entered  upon  an  examioation 
of  their  doctrines,  he  addressed  to  them,  a  discourse  in.  refutation  of 
these  tenets  and  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith.4  They  declared 
themselves  convinced  by  this  discourse,  and  were  prevailed  on,  most 
probably  by  the  fear  of  death,  to  subscribe  a  recantation  with  the  cross ; 
— -  thus  they  found  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  absolution  of 


•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  241.  ad  conjfeskionem.    D'Achery  SpicQeg.  T. 

*  If  D'Achery's    conjecture  is  correct,  L  f.  607. 

that  the  bishop'  R.  to  whom  the  synodal  *  Either  in  the  langnage  of  the  conntr^, 

'  letter  of  the  archbishop  Geriiard  I.  of  Cam-  or  else  the  Latin  discourse  was  translated 

bray  is  directed,  was  bishop  Reginald  of  to  them  on  the  spot  in  the  Yertacular  tongue, 

laege.  as.  well  as  the  confession  and  the  forma- 

'  As  doubtless  may  be  inferred  from, the  lary  of  'c6ndemnation  whicb  were    pn>* 

words :   ut  nullis  suppliciis  possent  cogi  notmced  in  TrfttiTi. 
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the  bishop.^  The  only  effect  was  to  make  them  more  cautious  in  the 
propagation  of  their  tenets,  and  in  this  way  they  probably  contrived 
to  maintain  their  sect  for  a  somewhat  longer  period.  In  the  later 
times  of  the  eleventh  century  a  sect  of  this  sort  once  more  madQ 
its  appearance  in  the  same  diocese  of  Gambray  and  Arras.  The 
archbishop  Gerhard  11,  heard  that  a  man,  by  the  name  of  Ramihed, 
preached  nutny^beretical  doctrines,  and '  had  found  great  acceptance 
with  men  and  women.  When  seized  and  brought  before  ^the  arch- 
bishop he  so. adroitly  answered  every  question  proposed  to  him  touch- 
ing me  aiid  doctrine,  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  over  him. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  subjected  to  a  closer  examination  before  a 
synod  in  Cambray.  But  here  also  he  testified  his  orthodoxy  on 
every  point ;  the  archbishop  therefore  simply  required  of  him,  that 
he  should  receive  the  holy  eucharist  in  testimony  of  his  innocence. ^ 
To  this,  however,  he  refused  to  consent,  declaring,  that  he  could 
take  the  eucharist  neither  from  the  hand  of  abbot,  of  priest,  nor  of 
the  bishop  himself,  because  they  were  all  guilty  of  simgny,  or  of 
covetousness  under  some  form  or>  other.  This  sufficed  to  arouse 
agamst  him  the  indignation  of  the  clergy,  who  at  once  declared 
him  a  heretic.  It  is  clear,'  however,  that  a  process  of  this  soi;t 
ftmushes  no  ground  fbr  a  certain  judgment  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  this  person:  It  may  be,  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  sects, 
which  came  from  tha  f!ast,  aad  that  conformably  to  their  principles 
)»  felt  justified  in  resorting  to  deception  for  .the  purpose  of  escap- 
ing .out  of  the  hands. of  his  judge^  But  it  -is  also  possible,  that 
he  really  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  sects,  and  that  he  had 
risen  up  entirely  independent  of  them.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  this 
case  the  indication  of  a  separatistic  reaction,  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  consciousness,  of  the  pure  interest  of  Chris- 
tian, piety,  against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy ;  such  a  .reaction  as 
would  in  fact  be  necessarily  called  forth  by  Ilildebrand's  plan  of 
reformation.^  At  all  events,  we  may  at  least  see  in  this  example, 
how  the  complaints  against  a  simoniacal  clergy  which  by  the 
measures  of  the  last  popes  had  become  generally  known  and  were 
freely  circulated  among  the  laity,  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
spread  of  sects  opposed  to  the  dominant  chjirch.  The  sectary  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  was  hunted  down  as  a  heretic  by  the  fanat- 
ical vengence  of  the  pogulace ;  when  seized,  he  followed  his  pur- 
suers patiently  and  without  fear.  He  was  confined  in  a  cabin; 
and  while  prostrated  on  the  ground  in  prayer,  a  torch  wa^  appUed 
to  the  building,  and  he  was. consumed  in  the  flames.  But  as  he  had 
gained  many  followers  by  the  purity  of  his  life,  so  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  friends  would  only  be  increased  by  the  mode  of  his  death. 
They  gathered  up  his  bones  and  his  ashes,  which  they  honored  as  rel- 
ics. Uis  followers  continued  to  multiply  in  the  towns  of  this  district 
till  into  the  t\Y'elfth  century,  especially  among  the  weavers,  an  oc- 

'  Sec  the  snio'lal  letter  of  the  bisliop,       *  See  respceting  thia  test  of  innocenoe, 
dted  iQ  U'Acllay  1.  c.  .   *       p.  450. 

3  See  above,  p.  383. 
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cupation,  which  from  its  peculiar  character,  has  ever  been  a  favorite 
resort  of  mVstical  sects.' 

Though  bj[  means  of  those  sects  which  came  from  the  East,  many 
errors  were'  propagated  among  the  laity,  yet  their  influence  was  in 
some  respects  advantageous.  They  awakened  in  the  ignorant  and  un- 
instructed  people,  who  had»been  misled  by  incompetent  priests  to  place 
the  essence  of  religion  in  a  round  of  ceremonies,  a  more  lively  interest 
in  spiritual  concerns, — called  up  in  them  the  idea  of  a  divine  life,  pre- 
sented religit)n  ta  them. more  as  a  matter  of  inward  experience,  and  per- 
haps too,  since  this  was  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  Paulicians,  made  them 
better  acfiuainifced  with  the  Scriptures ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
by  means  of  the  Paulicians,  translations  of  particular  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  already  circulated  among  the  laity<  And  when  the  loity 
thus  awakened,  si)oke  from  their  own  religioi^s  experience,  when  in  the 
attitude  of  polemics,  and  combatting  the  additions  foreign  to  Bible 
Christianity  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  they  were  able  to  bring 
forward  their  arguments  from  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  they  would  prove  in  disputation  to  the 
ignorant  and  incomjKJtent  clergy.  Men  could  not  fSail  to  be  struck  with 
admiration,  mt  seeing  uneducated,  ignorant  people  after  they  had  re- 
ceived such  doctrines  able  to  discourse  with  great  fluency  on  relij^ous 
things  and  even  to  put  to  silence  the  regular  eccleaastics.s 

.When  archbishop  Heribert  of  Milan,  who  adiilinistered  this  office 
from  1027  to  104G,  came  to  Turin,  in  a  tour  of  visitation  through  his 
archiepiscopal  diocese,  he  heard  of  a  sect,  which  had  its  principal  seat 
in  the  neighboring  fortress  of  Montfort,  where  it  was  particularly  ifavor- 
ed  by  the  nobles,  a^  well  as  by  the  mistress  of  the  place,  a  countess, 
and  which  was  widely  diffused  among  clergy  and  laity .^  He  summon- 
ed Gerhard,  the  presiding  functional^  of  the  sect,  dhough  in  fact  he 
proved  to  be  only  a  subordinate,  and  hinted  of  other  superiors  (ma- 
jores),*  to  appear  before  him,  and  give  an  account  of  himself.  At 
first  the  respondent  so  accommodated  himself  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
church  orthodoxy,  that  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  ortho- 
dox man ;  but  when  thb  archbishop  pressed  him  more  closely,  and 
made  him  explain  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  soon  foimd,  that  Gerhard 
attached  to  the  same  language  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  oi 
the  church.  The  Son  of  God,  said  he,  is  the  soul  beloved,  enhghtened 
of  God ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  devout,  .a^d  true  understanding  of  the 

^  The  aathority  for  this  representatioii  is  Leodiensiam,  in  Martene  and  Dnnmd's 

the  second  appendix  to  Balderick's  chron-  Scriptoram    et   monomentonim   coUectio 

icle,  edition  of  Jjq  Giaj.     Paris,  1834,  p.  amplissima,  Tom.  IV.  c.  59.  f  899. 

356.  etc.  ^  The  most  exact  account  is  in  Amnlph, 

*  In  a  report  relating  to  the  spread  of  senior  hist.  Mediolancns.  1.  II.  c.  27.  in  >la- 

guch  a  sect,  whose  tenets,  the  consolamen-  ratori  Scriptorcs  rerum  Italicaruin,  T.  IV. 

turn,  celibacy  in  strict  abstinence,  the  spar-  — nothing  but  the  fahiilous  in  Glaber  Bu- 

ing  even  of  animal  life,  point  clearly  to  an  dolph.  IV.  2. 

oriental  on[:in,  it  is  said :  Si  quos  idiotas  *  That  this  seqt  was  not  domesticated  in 

et  infacundos  hujus  erroris  sectatoribus  ad-  Italy,  but  connected  with  a  foreign  stock, 

jnngi  contingerct  statim  eruditissimis  ctiam  is  evident  fh)m  th^  following  remark  of 

catholicis  facundiores  fieri.    From  a  letter  Landulph  respecting  it:  ipsi  a  qua  orbis 

of  Roger  II,  bi.>hop  of  Chalons  sor  Mame  parte  in  Italia  fuissent  erenti  inscii 
(Catxdaunam)  in  the  Gestis  episoopomm 
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sacred  Scriptures.  The  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  Yirgb,  his  concep- 
tion by  the  Holy  Ghost,  denotes  the  birth  of  the  divine  life  in  the 
Boul  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  by  means  of  that  right  understanding 
of  them,  proceeding  from  a  divine  light,  \?hich  is  design§,ted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Accouding  to  this  it  should  seem,  that  the  mystical- 
idealist  element,  which  we  find  existing  among  these  sects  generally, 
had  in  this  case  been  carried  out  in  a  more  consistent  and  uncompro: 
mising  manner  than  in  other  cases ;  that  they  pushed  their  idealism  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  consider  the  whole  history  of  Christ  as  a  myth, 
that  Christ  and  his  entire  history  was  to  them  nothing  but  a  symbol  of 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  in  each  individual  man.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  with  this  mystical,  sypibolical  interpretation  of 
our  Saviour's  history,. as  referring  to  Christ  in  the  soul,  Christ  as  he 
must  be  formed  in  every  believer,  —  they  by  no.  means  denied  the  ob- 
jective reality  of  the  history,  of  which  they  made  this  application.  At 
any  rate,  we  here  recognize  a  coincidence  of  views  with  tiie  Bogomiles, 
who  called  the  soul  of  the  enlightened  man  the  true  ^aoroxog^  and  also 
with  those  older  pantheistic  Euchites,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  history 
of  the  second  period.'  The  same  character  of  a  mystico-idealist  ten- 
dency is  expressed  also  in  everything  else  said  by  this  Gerhard.  •  Thus 
he  declared,  they  had  a  priest — not  that  Roman  one,  but  another — who 
daily  visited  their  brethren  scattered  through  the  world ;  and  whea 
God  bestowed  him  on  them,  they  received  from  him,  with  great  devout^ 
ness,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Besides  this  priest,  who  was  without  the 
tonsure,  they  knew  of  no  other,  nor  did  they  acknowledge  any  other 
sacrament  than  his  absolution.-  Thus  we  find  in  this  sect,  as  m  that  at 
Orleans,  the  consciousness  of  a  fellowship  extending  through  different 
countries.  By  their  priest  they  doubtless  meant  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
formed  the  invisible  bond  of  tins  fellowship,  and  bestowed  on  them  the 
inward  cleansing  from  remaining  sin,  and  the  inward  consecration  of 
the  divine  life.  This  inward  working  of  the  divine  Spirit  stood  to  them 
in  the  place  of  all  sacraments.  As  they  refrised  to  know  of  any  other 
priest  than  this  inward  one,  so  they  refused  to  know  of  any  other  sac- 
rament than  that  which  this  inward  priest  imparted.  This  sect  reject- 
ed marriage.  The  married  persons,  admitted  among  them,  were  ever 
after  to  live  together  in  spiritual  fellowship  alone.  If  all  men  followed 
the  same  rule,  they  believed  the  human  race  would  be  propagated  in  a 
spiritual  manner,  and  cease  to  inherit  a  perishable  nature.  As  they 
probably  ascribed  the  &ct  of  the  union  of  tiie  soul  and  a  material  body 
to  a  fall,  so  they  looked  upon  the  end  of  life  as  a  purification  from  that 
which  is  foreign,  freedom  from  sense,  penitence.  Their  life  was  to  be 
a  life  of  prayer,  an^  of  rigid  abstinence,  with  the  relinquishment  of 
earthly  possessions.  The  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
account  of  their  doctrines,  they  encountered  cheerfully,  considering 
them  as  means  of  expiating  sins  committed  before  and  in  the  present 
life,  and  of  thus  preparing  them  to  return,  purified,  into  the  society  of 
the  higher  world  of  spirits.    Those  therefore  who  were  deprived  of  the 

»  Vol.  n.  p.  241. 
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pri?ilege  of  djing  as  martTrs,  died  cheeifuUy  under  self-inflicted  to^ 
tures.^ 

The  archbishop  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the  fortress,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  these  sectarians  into  his  hands. 
He  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Milan.  There,  contrary  as  it  is 
sud  to  the  archbishop's  will,  the  prisoners  were  led  to  the  stake,  and 
it  was  left  to  their  choice,  either  to  bow  before  a  cross  erected  on  the 
spot  and  confess  the  Catholic  &ith,  or  to  die.  Some  chose  to  do  the 
former ;  but  the  majority,  placing  their  hands  before  their  &.ces,  plunged 
into  the  flames. 

Though  most  appearances  of  this  sort  are  to  be  traced  to  an  impulse 
derived  from  sects  which  origmated  in  the  East,  yet  we  find  indications 
of  heretical  tendencies  that  are  to  be  traced  to  other  quarters.  We 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  revived  study  of  the  ancient 
Xatin  authors  iq  the  ninth  and  particularly  in  the  eleventh  century 
called  forth  in  many  an  antagonism  of  the  cultivated  understanding  to 
the  dominant  church  doctrine  and  engendered  many  opinions,  which 
were  regarded  as  heretical.  Probus,  a  man  of  the  ninth  century,  who 
in  the  monastery  of  Fulda  had  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  with  these 
studies,  and  afterwards  became  a  priest  at  Mayence,  found  it  difficult 
after  meeting  with  so  much  that  was  good  in  these  writers  to  conceive 
how  the  better  class  among  the  heathen  should  all  be  damned,  espe- 
cially where  by  no  fault  of  their  own  they  were  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer.^  He  was  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  effects  of  Christ's  redemptive  sufierings,  and  of  his 
descensus  ad  inferos,  extended  also  to  the  better  class  among  the  hea- 
then. And  if  with  this  view  he  united,  as  it  seems  that  he  did,  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  the  whole  would  probably  shape  it- 
self somewhat  after  the  same  manner  as  the  view  which  was  afterwards 
entertained  by  Zwingli,  that  in  the  divine  decrees  of  predestination  are 
embraced  all  those,  who  before  they  have  had  opportunity  of  hearing 
anything  about  the  gospel,  give  tokens  in  the  development  of  their 
moral  nature,  of  that  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  preparatory 
grace,  without  which  nothing  good  can  be  done.  Now  had  it  not  been 
the  good  fortune  of  this  Probus  to  be  connected  with  a  man  of  so  mild 
and  liberal  spirit  as  iiie  abbot  Servatus  Lupus,  he  might  easily  have 
been  stigmatized  as  a  heretic  for  expressmg  such  an  opinion.  Thus  it 
was  reported  of  a  grammarian,  Bilgard  of  Bavenna,  belonging  to  the 
first  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  had  been  much  occupied  with 
such  studies,^  that  evil  spirits  haunted  him,  in  the  shapes  of  Virgfl, 
Horace,  Juvenal ;  and  that  beguiled  by  their  influence,  he  had  taught 

^  Jast  as  we  find  that  the  Catharists  of  a  mors  taa,  o  mors,  morsns  tans  erOj  infenie. 

later  period  starved  themselves  to  death  Hosea  13:  14. 
(the  endiii-a),  and  poisoned  themselves.  ^  Worthy  of  notice  is  what  Glaber  Ru- 

*  Servatus  Lupus  says  of  him  (ep.  20) :  dolph  says  (11.  12.) :   Sicat  Italis  semper 

Ciccronem  et  Yir^lium  caeterosque  opi-  mos  fuit,'artes  negligere  caeteras  (therefore 

nionc  ejus  probatissimos  viros  in  eiectorum  to  neglect  also  the  study  of  the  sacred 

collegium  admittat,  ne  frustra  Dominus  Scriptures,  and  of  the  church  fathers)  illam 

sanguinem  fuderit  et  in  inferno  otium  tri-  (Grammaticam)  sectarL 
Tent,  si  venim  sit  iUad  propketicun :  ero 
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many  things  contrary  to  the  Catholic  ftith,  holding  that  those  ancient 
authors  were  to  be  believed  in  eyerjthing.  In  this  tale,  where  &ct  is 
mixed  up  with  £Eible,  it  is  impossible,  to  be  sure,  to  separate  with  cer- 
tainty the  truth  firom  the  fiction.  But  we  may  hold  it  as  extremely 
probable,  that  this  Bilgard  had  been  led  by  his  ardent  study  of  the  an- 
cient authors,  and  by  his  fondness  for  them,  to  embrace  many  opinions 
considered  as  heretical ;  and  on  this  account,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Glaberius  Rudolph,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  predilection  for  paganism  had  given 
birth  at  the  same  time,  to  similar  heretical  tendencies  throughout  Italy, 
and  in  Sardmia ;  and  he  informs  us ,  that  the  individuals  accused  of 
these  tendencies,  were  some  of  them  beheaded,  while  others  died  at 
the  stake.^  But  it  is  quite  possible,  that  this  writer  ^ad  not  clearly 
discriminated  the' heretical  appearances,  and  that  we  must  suppose  such 
to  be  here  meant  as  had  proceeded  from  the  oriental  influence. ^  Since 
the  oriental  sects  spread  froih  the  Greek  church  to  Italy,  and  from 
thence  to  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany ;  so  they  may  have 
spread  also,  m  another  direction,  from  Italy  to  Sardinia,  and  so  onward 
to  Spain. 

Already  in  the  preceding  volume,  we  cited  examples  of  half-witted 
enthusiasts,  who  found  followers  among  the  rude  populace  in  France. 
This  was  the  source  of  another  opposition  to  the  churchy  An  exam- 
ple of  the  same  kind  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
m  the  person  of  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Leuthard,  who  appeared 
among  the  country  people  of  Chalons-8ui>Mame,  if  we  may  rely  with 
entire  confidence  on  tiie  report  of  Glaber  Budolph.s  From  the 
accounts  ^ven  of  him,  he  woidd  seem  to  have  been  a  man  who  united 
enthusiasm  with  a  naturally  dogmatic  understanding,  fond  of  speculat- 
ing, according  to  its  own  narrow  views,  on  divine  thmgs^ —  a  psycholo- 
gical phenomenon  of  no  rare  occurrence.  Once,  exhausted  with  toil, 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  field,  where,  as  he, imagined,  he  had  a  miracu- 
lous vision.  Returning  home,  he  informed  his  wife  that,  by  the  com- 
mand  of  the"  gospel,  he  must  separate  from  her.^  After  this,  he  went 
to  a  church  to  pray ;  and,  finding  there  a  cross  and  an  image  of 
Christ,  demolished  them  both.  Not  certainly  out  of  spite  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  he  himself  appeaJjsd  to  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  but,  most 
probably,  because  he  imagmed  he  saw  in  them  something  that  savored 
of  idolatry.    He  gave  out  that  he  acted  in  this  case  by  a  special 

'  Flares  per  Italiam  tempore  hajos  pes-  if  the  case  were  so,  that  oriental  rather  than 

tiferi  dof^atis  reperti  quiqne  ipsi  aut  ghi-  pagan  doctrines  are  here  meant    Perhaps 

diis  ant  incendiis  perierunt.  Glaber  Rudolph  took  no  pains  to  distin- 

'  In  the  case  of  Sardinia,  we  might,  if  guish  the  different  heretical  appearances ; 

GUber  Rudolph's  story  is  correct,  suppose  and  he  may  have  confounded  with  others 

with  Gieseler,  that  there  was  here  a  reac-  of  an  earlier  date  those  which  had  pro- 

tion  of  paganism ;  for  as  we  learn  from  the  ceeded  from  the  oriental  sects  — for  how  is 

letters  of  Gregory  the  Great,  paganism  it  possible  to  suppose  that  pagan  doctrines 

maintained  its  ground  in  this  island  loneer  could  get  admittance  into  Spain  more  than 

than  elsewhere.    But  when  he  says,  that  elsewhere? 

Sersons  from  Sardinia  spread  these  false  'II.  11. 

octrines  in  Spain,  partem  populi  in  Hispa-  *  Quasi  ez  praecepto  eyangelio  fecit  di- 

nia  cormmpentes,we  most  assuredly  believd,  rortiam. 
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divine  revelation,  and  he  was  believed  by  die  mnliitade  of  ignorant 
^country  people.  He  told  the  people  they  were  tinder  no  obligation  to 
pay  tythes  to  the  church ;  and,  in  support  of  all  he  said,  quoted  tiie 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  taught,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  to  be  re- 
ceived on  all  subjects ;  that  the  prophets  had  delivered  some  thmgs 
which  were  profitable,  and  some  which  could  not  be  believed.  The 
bishop  Gebuin  afterwards  succeeded  in  undeceiving  the  people ;  and 
his  nuld  and  prudent  course  wins  our  esteem.  He  put  down  Gerhard 
as  a  maniac,  and  gave  himself  no  fiirther  concern  about  him.  The 
latter,  on  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  disappomted 
in  his  ambitious  projects,  threw  himself  into  a  welL 

There  ^e  many  particulars,  however,  in  this  story,  calctdated  to 
excite  doubt.  It  is  strapge,  that  in  these  times  a  person  should  be 
found  among  Ihe  country  people,  who  must  have  read  the  Bible,  at 
least  in  part,  and  who  was  able  to  perceive  the  contradictions  between 
what  the  sacred  Scriptures  taught  and  the  prevailing  customs  of  tiie 
church.  He  must  have  received  a  translaticm,  at  least,  of  many  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  into  Ihe  vernacular  tongue,  since  the  Latin  could 
then  be  no  longer  understood  by  the  people  in  France.  Now,  it  is 
possible^  indeed,  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  tiiis 
person  may  have  united  partly  the  suggestions  of  a  dogmatizing  un> 
derstanding,  —  no  rare  tUng,  even  where  there  is  a  want  of  intellec- 
tual balance,  —  and  partiy  an  enthusiastic  imagination.  It  may  be 
that  partly  disappointed  ambition,  and  partiy  insanity,  led  him  to  com- 
mit suicide.  But  it  is  possible,  also,  that  we  have  in  this  case  a  pei^ 
verted,  spiteful  representation  of  facts ;  and  that  his  death,  which 
may  really  have  been  brought  about  by  the  fanatical  hatred  of  here- 
tics, was  represented  by  his  enemies  as  an  act  of  suicide.  Again,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  by  means  of  those  oriental  sects  that 
the  Scriptures  were  diffused  among  laymen,  and  that  such  sects  had 
found  admittance  in  the  district  of  Ghalons^nir-Mame.^  The  dissolv- 
ing of  the  marriage  tie,  by  the  supposed  conunand  .of  the  gospel,  the 
hostility  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  to  images,  the  appeal  to  inward 
revelations,  all  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  character  of  those 
sects,  and  hence  it  remains  to  be  questioned,  whether  we  may  not 
irecoguize  in  tkU  appearance  a  mark  of  their  influence; 

Touching  the  mode  of  procedure  against  false  teachers,  it  is  to  be 
observed, -ti^at  it  was  Byzantine  despotism  which  set  the  example  of 
enforcing  conviction  bv  tiie  faggot  and  the  swoid.  The  Western 
church  had  originally  declared  itself,*  though  not  with  perfect  consis- 
tency of  principles,  opposed  to  such  a  procedure,  and  to  all  appKca- 
tion  of  capital  punishments  to  heretics.  But  the  &iiaticism  of  this 
age  found  no  punishment  too  severe  for  those,  who  were  regarded  as 
godles?  outcasts ;  and  the  clergy,  in  this  case,  followed  the  general 
current  of  the  times ;  and  from  common  practice  grew  up  the  theoiy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was  also  supported  by  the  grand  mis* 

*  See  above,  p.  608.  'See  VoL  IL  p.  1 
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take  of  confoimding  together  the  diBferent  positions  of  the  Old  and 
'N&Yf  Testaments.  The  fanatioal  fury  <^  the  people  having  been  OBOe 
aroused  against  heretics,  and  an  abstemious  life  having  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  heretics  who  sprung  from  oriental 
sects,  those  men  who  distinguished  themselves  by  ihe  rigid  severity  of 
their  Uves  were  extremely  liable  to  incur  the  opprobrium  of  heresy ; 
insomuch  that  a  writer  of  these  iimes  could  say,  that  a  pallid  face 
was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  a  sure  sign  of  heresy,  and  that 
many  good  GathoUcs  had  fallen  victims,  with  heretics,  to  the  blind 
fury  of  the  mob.i  There  was  one  man,  however,  who  stood  manfully 
fordi  against  the  unchristian  spirit  of  the  times,  Wazo,  bishop  of 
liege,  who  lived  till  the  year  1047.  He  belonged  to  that  better 
class  of  bishops,  who  devoted  themselves,  with  a  truly  earnest  and 
unwearied  zeal,  to  the  good  of  their  jQocks.  He  may  stand  beside 
Theodore  Studita,  and  Peter  Damiani,  as  a  representative  of  the 
genuinely  Christian  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  princi- 
ples. When,  during  the  spread  of  these  false  teachers  in  the  diocese 
of  Ghalons-sur-Mame,  his  opinion  was  asked  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  proceeding  with  such  persons,  he  gave  the  following :  llough 
such  doctrines  must  be  condemned  tis  unchristian,  yet,  after  the  ez* 
ample  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek  and  humble  of  spirit,  who  came 
not  to  strive  or  to  cry,  Matth.  12:  19,  but  rather  to  endure  shame 
and  the  death  of  the  cross,  we,  too,  are  bound  to  bear  with  such  men. 
The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  teaches  us  what  should  be 
done  with  such  persons,  according  to  the  will  of  our  compassionate 
Lord,  who  condemns  not  Eonners  at  once  but  waits  with  long-suffering 
for  their  repentance.  By  the  servants,  who  were  for  instanQy  pulling 
np  the  tares  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  are  to  be  understood  over- 
hasty  priests.  Our  Lord  here  recommends  to  them  patience  towards 
their  erring  neighbors ;  especially  rince  they  who  belong  today  to  the 
tares,  may  to-morrow  be  converted,  and  bring  forth  good  fruit.  "  And 
let  us  beware  ourselves  —  says  Wazo  to  the  bishops — lest  while  we 
think  of  exercising  justice,  by  inflicting  punishment  on  the  wicked, 
we  may  be  counteracting  the  purposes  of  Him,  who  wills  not  the  death 
of  the  fflnner,  but  seeks,  by  patience  and  long-suffering,  to  bring  them 
back  to  repentance.  Let  these  men  be  reserved,  then,  to  tibe  last 
harvest  of  the  great  Master  of  the  house  ;  as  we  ourselves  also  must 
wait  for  his  sentence  with  fear  and  trembling ;  for  the  Ahnighty  Ood 
(Aui  make  those  who  now  fight  against  us  on  the  hi^  wav  of  the 
Lord,  occupy  in  that  heavenly  country  even  a  higher  place  than  oar^ 
selves.  We,  bishops,  ought  certainly  to  remember,  that  we  did  not 
receive,  at  our  ordmation,  the  sword  of  secular  power ;  and,  therefore, 
that  we  did  not  receive  from  Qod  any  vocation  to  slay,  but  only  the 
Yocation  to  ma.ke  alive."    He  then  declared,  that  they  had  nothing  to 

*  See  €ie  Gesta  episcopomm  Leodien-  said:  Eos  solo  pallQre  notare  haeretioos, 

sinm,  (published  byMa^ne  and  Dtuand,  quasi   quoB   palleie  constaret,  haeieticos 

in  the  Collecdo  amplissima  T.  lY.  c  50,  esse  certum  esset  sicque  per  eirorem  simul- 

where,  concerning  the  praeceps  Francige-  que  fnioiem  ooram  plerosque  yere  Catho- 

nanun  rabies  caedis,  anhelare  BolUa,  it  is  lioomm  f aiaae  Blignando  interamptoe. 
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do  but  to  exclude  sacli  persobs  from  the  conunumon  of  the  churchy 
and  to  secure  others  from  being  infected  by  their  doctrines.  The 
genuinely  Christian  spirit  here  expressed,  was  transmitted  downward 
in  the  church  of  liege ;  for  it  was  nothing  else  that  moved  the  canon- 
ical priest  of  this  church,  who  wrote  Wazo*s  Life,  to  protest  so  ear- 
nestlj  as  he  did  against  the  execution  of  the  false  teachers  at  Goslar,^ 
a  proceeding  which  he  denounced  on  the  authority  and  by  the  example 
of  Martin  of  Tours.» 

*  See  p.  592,  note.  rem  tatari  yelimiu,  sed  quia  hoc  in  divinis 

'  See  Vol.  II.  p.  712.    Haec  dicimnfl —    legibus  nnsquam  sandtom  non  approbore 
says  he,  L  c.  c.  61.  f.  902.  —  non  qoia  erro<    monstzemns. 
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Abbo,  abbot  of  Fleury,  404,  470. 
.  Abderrhoman  11.  Arabian  calif,  338. 

Achmcd  Ibn  Foszlani,  315,  n.  3. 

Ax^ipo  'rroirjTat  201. 

Adalbero,  bishop  of  Metz,  411. 

Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  368. 

Adalbero,  bishop  of  Laon^  404,  n.  2. 

Adalbert,  Markgrave  of  Toscana,  366. 

Adalbert,  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  326. 

Adalbert,  of  Prague,  322,  332. 

Adalbert^  of  Magdeburg,  325. 

Adaldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bre- 
men, 291. 

Adalhax^,  abbot,  272. 

Adalhard,  abbot,  273. 

Adalward,  bishop,  293. 

Adam,  canonical  of  Bremen,  293. 

Adelaide,  empress,  374. 

Adelard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  449,  n.  8. 

Adelbert,  Fraykish  errorist,  56.  Opposed 
to  churches  dedicated  to  apostles,  57. 
Opposed  to  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  57. 
Respect  paid  to  him,  58.  A  prayer  of 
his,  58.    His  arrest,  60.    Final  fate,  63. 

Adelman,  bishop  of  Brescia,  502,  N. 3. — 505. 

Ademar  of  Angouleime,  593,  n.  1. 

Adeodat,  (Dicudonn^),  593. 

Adeodatus,  pope,  193. 

Adoptianisra,  its  author,  156.  Account  of 
the  doctrine,  159.  Its  opponents,  163. 
Its  condenmation  at  Regensbnig,  165. 
At  Frankfort,  on  the  Main,  165. 

Adoptio,  156  — 159. 

AdYOcati,  10).  n.  4. 

Aeneas,  bishop  of  Paris,  567. 

Aftemach,  81. 

Agatho,  pope,  194. 

AggerhuuB,  a  charitable  foundatioii,  298, 
n.  2. 

Agil,  among  the  BaTariani^  38. 

Agnes,  empress,  396. 

Agnoctism  of  Felix  of  Uigelis,  158  ^  168. 

Affobaiji,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168. — 351. 
His  zeal  against  the  cormptioii  of  the 
dergy,  428.  Against  the  too  artificial 
psalmody,  428.  His  book  concerning 
xmages,  428.  Against  the  Tempestarioe, 
429.     • 

Affrestius,  39,  n.  2. 

Anito,  bishop  of  Basle,  453. 

Aidan,  bishop  of  Norflinmberland,  21,  CQa 


conduct  with  respect  to  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter,  23. 

Aix  la  chapelle,  diet  at,  415. 

Albrich,  79. 

Alcuin,  abbot,  his  advice  with  regard  to 
theOonyersion  of  the  Saxons,  76.  War- 
nings addressed  to  Charlemagne,  77. 
Advice  with  regard  to  the  mission 
amongst  the  Avares,  82.  Opposed  to 
the  punishment  of  death,  103.  Against 
the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken 
refu^  in  an  asylum,  105,  N.  I.  On  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  papacy,  121.  Hia 
view  of  tribunals  over  the  pope,  122. 
Zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  predlcato- 
rial  office,  123.  Of  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  125.  On  pilgrimages,  131.  On 
the  festival  of  All  Saints,  134.  Events 
of  his  life,  153.  Master  of  the  schoU 
Palatina,  154.  Improves  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  155.  Master  of  the 
school  at  Tours,  155.  His  death,  156, 
His  -stand  against  Adoptianism,  165. 
His  proposal  for  the  refutation  of  Felix, 
167.  His  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
libri  carolini,  235,  n.  4.. 

Alexander  IT.,  pope,  395. 

Alfred  the  Great,  467. 

Alphanus,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  399,  n. 
4. 

Alubert,73. 

Alvarus  of  Cordova,  340—343. 

Amalarius  of  Metz,  428. 

Amandus,  episc.  regionar.  in  Ghent,  40. 
Among  tiie  Slavonians,  41.  Becomes 
bishop  of  Maestricht,  41. 

Amnio  of  Lyons,  490. 

Amund,  Swedish  King,  292. 

Anastatius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  116,  n.  2. 

Anastasius,  disciple  of  Maximus,  191. 

Anastasius  IL,  Greek  emperor,  196. 

Anastasius,  patriarch  or  Constantmople^ 
209. 

Anathema,  454. 

Andrew,  King  of  Hungary,  335. 

Andrew  (Andreas),  biographer  of  Ariald, 
389,  n.  3. 

Anegrey,  30. 

Angelarius,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 

Anglo  Saxons,  in  Britain,  10.  Their  con- 
version, 12.    See  Augustin,  Britain. 

Anna,  Greek  princess,  wife  of  Wladimir, 

,     329. 
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Anschar  (Ansgar),  monk,  272.  Hib  edn- 
cation,  272.  His  yisions  and  longing 
after  the  missionary  calling,  274.  His 
labors  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  275. 
Sent  by  Lewis  the  Pious  to  pope  Gregory 
IV.,  277.  Labors  in  Sweden,  284.  His 
death,  287. 

Anseeis,  archbishop  of  Sens,  S66. 

Anselm.  archbishop  of  Lncca,  393.  chosen 
pope  (Alexander  U.),  395. 

Ansfri^,  archbishop  of  Nonantola,  553,  n.  3. 

Anverus,  monk,  326. 

Antbropomorpnism,  443. 

Anthtf>poIogy  in  the  Western  chttrch,  553. 

Avrt^wv^r^f,  213,  n.  2. 

Apocrisiarii,  117. 

Apologeticas  martymm  of  Enlogins,  343. 

Apologies  for  Christianity. against  Moham- 
medanism. 

Arabians,  religions   condition  of,  in  the 

time  of  Mohammed,  84. 
•  Archicapellani,  109. 

Archdeacons,  •  thcb  great  anthority,   111. 

'  Laws  in  relation  to  them,  111,  n.  2. 

Ardear,  missionary  in  Sweden,  280. 

Arefast,  595. 

Arevnrdis,  or  children  of  the  Son,  587. 

ApymovTaij  266,  n.  2. 

Ai^^flUn,  256. 

Anald,  preaches  against  the  oomxption  in 
Milan,  390.    Assassinated  at  Mium,  398. 

Allans,  their  activity  among  the  newly 
converted  nations,  5,  n.  1. 

Amo,  archbishop  of  Salzbai^, 'among  the 
Avarcs,  82. 

Amolilh.of  CarinthiA,  320. 

Amulph,  archbiitop  of  Orleans,  369. 

Amulph,  biographer  of  Ariald,  390,  n.  S. 

Arras.  Sect  there,  597.  Their  jloctrines, 
697.  Synod  against  them,  598.  Their 
re-appearance, .  599. 

Artabasdus,  usurper,  214. 

Asoelin,  monk,  510,  n.  I. 

Asceticism  ampng  the  Irish  monks,  21  — 
30. 

Asaer  of  Sherburne,  468. 

^Urraroi,  265. 

AsvJams,  104.  . 

Athin^nnions,  sect,  592. 

Atto,  bishop  of  VercelU,  labors  to  improve 
the  eh  arch  constitution,  411.  Against 
the.corru^t  manners  of  the  clergy,  469. 
A^inst  judgments  of  God,  450.  His 
writings,  469. 

Augustin,  abbot  in  Bome,  among  the  An- 
d[o  Saxons,  U.  Made  a  bishop,  14. 
Archbishop,  15.  His  primacy  m  the 
Bnglish  cnnrch,  16.  Seeks  tofbim  a 
union  with  the  audent  British  church,  16. 
His  death,  18. 

Aurelius,  fanatic,  341. 

Autbert,  monk,  276. 

Avares  (Huns)  planting  of  Chrlstiimity 
among  them,  82. 

Ayitus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  his  labors  ailDfong 
the  Burgundians,  4 — 5.  Ontfie  cokise- 
cntion  of  the  Ghurches  of  hetetidlB,  5;  n. 


4.-8,   n.   5.— 9,  n.  1.     Opposed  to 

judgments  of  God,  130. 
Aymar,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 
Azymites,  584. 


Baanes,  6  fnmap6ij  lead  of  the  Panlidans, 
250  —  266. 

Bangor,  10. 

Bardanes,  see  Philippicus. 

Bardas,  nnde  of  Michael  UL  His  treat- 
ment of  Ignatius,  558. 

Bardo,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  446,  n.  1. 

Bartholomew  of  Crypta  Ferrata,  376. 

Basili&s  IL,  Greek  emperor,  580. 

Basilius"Macedo,  Greek  empcxor,  668i. 
Position  taken  by  him  in  the  controver- 
sies betwixt  the  Greek  and  Western 
churches,  568. 

Basilius,  of  Caesarea,  641,  n.  5. 

Basilins,  teacher  of  the  Bogomiles,  591,  n.  9. 

Bavftria,  planting  of  Cmistianity  in,  38. 
HerttScal  doctrmes  taught  there,  38. 

Beatua,  opponent  of  Adoptianism,  163. 

Bede,  venerable,  on  the  Scottish  monks,  28. 
Events  of  his  life,  152— 153. 

Bala,  King  of  Hungary,  335. 

Belitza,  fint  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  Mioi»> 
via,  315. 

Benedictus  Biscopius,  abbot,  118,  n.  1. 

Benedict  of  Aniana,  abbot,  167. 

Benedictus  Levita,  deacon  at  Mentz,  350. 

Benedictus,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Benedict  of  Aniane,  rrfoimer  of  moOA- 
chism,  414. 

Benedict  VL,  pope,  380,  n. 

Benedict  DC,  (Theophylact),  pope,  875. 

Benedict  X,  pope,  387. 

Benefices^disposal  of  church,  460. 

Berenga  II.,  Italian  king,  367. 

Berengar  of  Tours,  502.  His  efforts  in 
behalf  of  science,  470  —  503.  His  ed«- 
£ation,  mode  of  teaching  and  controver- 
sies respecting  the  Lord's  supper  (comp> 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper),  503.  De- 
velopment of  his  doctrine,  521. 

Berengarians,  615. 

Bergen,  district  in  Norway,  298. 

Bemo  of  Buzgun^,  reformer  of  monedi* 
ism,  417. 

Bemrieder,  canonicaljpriest,  381  — 38S. 

Bcmward,  bishop  of  Bildeshelm,  408.  n.  t. 

Bersetkers,  801.. 

Bertha,  queen  of  Kent,  U. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Robert  of  Prance,  374. 

Bible,  study  of  tbe,  125. 

Bobbio,  34. 

Bohemia,  spread  of  ChrUtiaaity  In,  SSI. 

Bogomiles^  590. 

3ogoris,  Bulwlan  prince,  308. 

Boleslar  the  Cruel  of  Bohemia,  322 

Boleslar  the  Mild,  322. 

Boniface,  father  of  the  German  chuzdif  Us 
origin  and  education,  46.  His  first  joun 
ney  to  Frtesland,  46.  In  Utrecitt  and 
Bome,  47.    In  Tfaniingia,  47.    WOk 
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Willibrord  of  Utrecht,  47.  In  Hessia 
and  Tharingia,  47.  In  Borne,  47.  His 
confession  of  faith,  ordination  and  oath, 
46.  DesipTi  of  his  mission,  49.  His  Uibors 
compared  with  those  of  the  Irish  mission- 
aries, 49.  Boniface  in  Thuringia,  50.  Char- 
acter and  success  of  his  labors,  51.  His  I 
care  to  provide  for  religious  instruction, 
52.  His  preaching  and  study  of  ^e  ' 
Scriptures,  52.  His  efforts  to  promote 
spiritual  culture,  53.  His  opponents,  53. 
His  scruples  of  conscience  m  respect  to 
holding  intercourse  with  such,  54.  Boni- 
face in  Rome  and  Bavaria,  55.  His  in- 
fluence with  Charlemagne  and  Pipin,  55. 
His  foundations  of  bishoprics  and  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  synods,  56.  His 
report  on  Adelbert,  57.  His  conduct 
towards  him,  60.  Boniface  not  a  worker 
of  miracles,  60.  Boniface  on  Clement, 
61.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriage 
arising  from  the  relation  of  god-parents, 
61.  His  controversy  with  Virgilius,  63. 
His  plainness  of  speech  towards  pope 
Zacharias,  64.  Boniface  strives  to  give 
a  fixed  organization  to  the  German 
church,  64.  Boniface  appointed  to  the 
archiepiscopate  without  a  particular  dio- 
cese, 65.  His  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of 
Cologne,  65,  n.  4.  His  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  mission  among  the  Frieslanders, 
65.  Boniface  deposes  Gewillieb  bishop 
of  Mentz,  66.  Wishes  to  make  Lull 
archbishop,  70.  Anoints  the  major-domo 
Fepin  as  king.  69.  His  solicitude  for 
the  English  church,  69.  His  letter  to 
Fulrad,  70,  His  quarrel  with  Hildegar 
bishop  of  Cologne,  71.  Boniface-  in 
'Fricsland,  his  martyrdom  there,  72.  His 
opposition  to  martial  service  by  the  cler- 
gy, 102.  Against  the  abuse  of  the  rights 
of  patronage,  110,  n.  3.  His  influence 
in  promoting  the  change  of  relations  be- 
tween the  Frank  and  the  Bomish  church- 
es, 119.  On  changes  in  the  system  of 
church  penance,  137,  n.  1. 

Boniface  IV,,  pope,  134. 

Bonosus,  whether  his  doctrines  were  spread 
among  the  Bavarians  ?  38. 

Boruchtiarians,  44. 

Borziwoi,  duke  of  Bohemia,  821. 

Bozo,  monk,  324. 

Brogenz,  34. 

Bremen,  bishopric  there,  81. 

Britain,  seminaries  for  Christianity  and 
Christian  education,  10  —  29.  Corruption 
of  the  clergy  there,  ID.  Anglo  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  11.  Relation  of  the  ancient 
church  there  to  the  new  church  among  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  16.  Condition  of  the 
church  there  at  the  time  of  Augustin's 
death,  18.  Differences  betwixt  the  Brit- 
tanico- Scottish  and  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Franki^h  (Komish)  churches,  23. 

Bninehault,  33. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Segni,  389,  n.  2. 

Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul  (Leo  DC),  378. 


Bulgaria,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  307. 
Bulosudes,  Hungarian  prince,  330. 
Burborg,  55. 
Burgundians.  their  conversion  and  Arian- 

ism,  4.   Photinian  doctrines  among  them, 

39. 


Cadalous,  bishop  of  Parma  (Honorios  II.)» 
396. 

Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  4. 

Callinice,  244. 

Calliopas,  Exarch,  187  — 188. 

Camaldulensians,  419. 

.  Cambray,  sect  in,  597.    See  Arras. 

Canonical  life  of  the  clergy,  106. 

Canonization  of  Saints,  447. 

Canterbury,  archbishopric  of,  11  — 16. 

Canute  the  Great,  290.  Goes  to  Rome,  290. 
Zealous  for  Christianity,  290. 

Capitula,  107,  n.  1.    Buralia,  110. 

Capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  free-men  into  the  spiritual 
order,  97,  n.  3.  On  admission  or  slaves 
into  the  monastic  order,  101,  n.  1.  On 
the  participation  of  the  clergy  in  the 
affairs  of  war,  101.  On  the  treatment 
of  persons  sentenced  to  death  who  took 
refuge  in  asylums,  104.  On  Sends^  107, 
n.  6.  On  attendance  upon  parochial 
worship,  109,  n.  1 .  Against  arch-deacons 
taken  m>m,  the  laity.  111,  %  2.  Oif  ec- 
clesiastical  langoage,  128,  n.  5.  Against 
divination  and  amulets,  129,  n.  1.  Against 
consulting  the  Scriptures  for  oracles  129, 
n.  7.  On  judgments  ol  God,  130,  n.  5. 
On  external  works,  181.  Against  the 
worship  of  new  saints,  133.  Against 
vagabond  penitents,  140. 

Carb^as,  Panlician,  587. 

Cardog,  Ncstorian  missionary,  89. 

Cardinal,  signification  of  the  title,  387,  n.  7. 

Carthwig,  Hungarian  bishop,  333,  n.  2. 

Cassiodorus,  151,  n.  1.   * 

Castle-priests,  109. 

Catenae,  169. 

Catharists,  590. 

Catholicus,  589. 

Celibacy,  made  valid  by  Hildebrand,  388. 

Chapter  of  cathedral,  origin  of  the  title, 
107. 

Charibert,  King  of  the  Franks,  94. 

Charlemagne  endeavors  to  convert  the 
Saxons,  78.  Assigns  to  missionaries 
their  spheres  of  la&r,  79.  Proposes  to 
make  Hamburg  a  metropolitan  see,  84. 
Restores  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  95. 
His  ordinances  with,  regard  to  general 
assemblies,  96.  On  the  judicature  of 
bishops,  105,  n.  4.  Founds  the  Frank 
empire  in  Italy,  120.  His  coronation  as 
emperor,  120.  His  disposition  towards 
the  popes,  121.  Increases  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  Romish  church,  122. 
Procedure  with  regard  to  Leo  III.,  122. 
A  zealous  promoter  of  preaching,  123. 
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Frocores  the  pnbllcation  of  a  homilia- 
rium,  which  he  accompanies  with  a  pre- 
face, 126.  Approves  of  judgmeote  of 
Grod,  130.  A  ssealous  promoter  of  learn- 
ing, 154.  His  proceedings  with  regard 
to  Adopdanism,  165.  An  opponent  of 
the  11.  Nicene  council,  237.  See  capitu- 
laries, Libri  Caroliiii. 

Charles  Martel,  maj.  dom.  45  —  47.  54 
—  55. 

Charles,  dnke  of  Lotharingia,  368. 

Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  promotes  the 
sciences,  461  -%485,  497. 

Chazars,  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  315. 

Childcbert,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  law, 
55^.    Against  idols,  9. 

Chil^eric  III.,  king  of  the  Franks,  68. 

Chiipcric,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  the  d^c* 
tnne  of  the  Trinity,  9?.  n.  1.  His  com- 
plaints of  the  power  of  the  bishops,  101. 
n.  3. 

China>.  Nestorians  spread  Christianity  in, 
89. 

Chozil,  son  of  Parvia,    817. 

Chosru  Parovis,  king  of  the  Persians,  84. 

Chramnus,  104,  n.  2. 

Chrodcgang  of  Mets,  on  the  admission  of 
bond-men  into  the  niiritaal  order,  98  — 
101.  Founder  of  the  canonical  life  of 
,  the  clergy,  his  rule»  106.  On  preaching, 
123.  A  zealous  promoter  of  church- 
psalmody,  128. 

Chrysostom,  421. 

Church,  in  relation  to  the  State,  91  — 105. 
Considered  as  a  representative  of  God, 
92.  Influence  of  the  Frank  monarchs 
in  it  growing  out  of  their  power  of  ap- 
pointing bishops,  91 .  Laws  of  the  church, 
influence  of  me  State  upon  them.  94. 
Exemption  of  the  church  from  State 
burdens,  97.  Protects  slaves,  100.  Its 
possessions,  101  — 122.  InsecuriQr  of 
Its  landed  estates,  101 .  Taxation  oi^  1 01 . 
Influence  of  the  church  on  administra- 
tion of  justice,  102.  Asylums,  104.  In- 
ternal oraanization  of  the  church,  106  — 
123.  Church  visitations,  107.  FrankUh 
church,  image-worship  in  it,  234.  Par- 
ticipation of  this  church  in  the  image- 
controversies*  under  Charlemagne,  234. 
Greek  church,  state  of  learning  in  the, 
169.  Influence  of  monachism  in  it,  169. 
Dialectic-mystical  tendency  in  it,  169. 
Image-worship  in  it,  201.  Romish 
church,  efforts  to  enlaige  its  authority, 
113—115.  Relation  to  the  English 
church,  118.  To  the  Prankish  church, 
118.  Image-worship  predominant  in  it, 
234.  *Its  participation  in  the  image-con- 
tiT>versics,  234.  Extension  and  limita- 
tion of  the  church  in  the  fourth  period, 
271  —345.  Relation  of  the  church  to 
the  State,  400  —  414.  Internal  organi- 
zation of  the  church,  408*  Western 
church  456—530.  Its  participation  in 
the  controversies  of  the  Greek  church, 
651  —  553.     Greek  church,    530  —  551 


Its  relation  to  the  Latin  church,  553— 
586.    See  the  Table  of  Contents. 

Church  penance,  performed  privately,  136. 
Instructions  with  regard  to  the  admiuis- 
tration  of  it,  137.  Pecuniary  fines  in- 
troduced, 138.  Severer  kincU  of  pe- 
nance, 140.  Church  penance  in  the 
fourth  period,  450 — 452. 

Church  offices,  filling  of  them,  400—408. 

Church-psalmody,  in  the  Prankish  church 
improved  by  Pipin,  127.  Remodelled  by 
Charlemagne,  1 28.  Influence  of  Gregory 
the  Great  on  it,  142.  Agobard  of  Lyons 
zealously  opposed  to  it,  428. 

Church-constitution,  History  of  it  in  the 
fourth  period,  346 — 425. 

Church  vessels,  profaned  by  the  iconoclasts, 
217. 

Church  discipline,  136. 

Church  language,  how  the  Latin  came 
gradually  to  &  recognized  as  such,  127. 

Church  bailifis,  101,  n.  4. 

Church  elections,  amon^  the  Franks,  93. 
Laws  against  interfering  with  the  firee* 
dom  of,  94.  Restored  by  Charlemagne, 
95. 

Claudius  of  Turin,  429.  Accused  of  Ari- 
anism  and  of  Adoptianism,  430.  His 
doctrine,  431.  His  biblical  commenta- 
ries, 432.  Opposed  to  pilgrimages  and 
to  the  worship  of  saints,  433.  Accused 
as  a  heretic,  439.    His  death,  439. 

Clement  IL,  pope,  378. 

Clement,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  320,  n.  2^ 
His  labors  in  Bulgaria,  320,  n.  2. 

Clement,  opponent  of  Boniface,  60.  On 
the  authonty  of  the  church-fathers  and 
of  councils,  on  the  marriage  of  bishops, 
60.  On  the  hindrances  to  marriage  as 
customarily  received,  61.  On  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  descent  to  Hades,  61. 
On  predestination  and  restoration,  62. 
Last  events  of  his  life,  63. 

Clerici  acephali,  413. 

Clotaure,  II,  94. 

Clotilda,  6. 

Clovis,  king  of  the  Sabian  Franks,  his  con- 
version, 8.    Its  influence,  9. 

Codex  canonum,  360. 

Colbein,  299. 

Colmann,  bishop  of  Northumberland,  34« 

Columba,  abbot  among  the  Picts,  10. 

Columban,  abbot,  missionary  among  the 
Franks,  29.  His  role,  30.  His  contests 
and  difficulties,  32.  On  synods,  32.  Hjs 
contests  with  Brunehault  and  Thierii 
n.,  of  Burgundy,  33.  His  banishment, 
33.  AtTuggen,84.  At  Bregenz,  founds 
Bobbio,  34.  I£ls  conduct  towards  the 
Romish  chorch,  34. 

Comgal,  10, 

Communion  of  infants,  496. 

Compositiones,  52,  n.  6 — 137. 

Constans,  Greek  emperor,  his  edict,  rtwrof 
r^f  TTttrrewf,  184. 

Constantia,  queen  of  France,  595. 

Constantine  the  Great,  first  creates  a  oonrt- 
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clerjoy,  109,  n.  I.  Deeds  of  gift  forged 
in  his  name,  122. 

Constantinas,  Fogonatos,  Greek  emperor, 
193. 

Constantinas  Coprenjnnus,  Greek  emperor, 
214.  Said  to  have  been  opposed  to  the 
worship  of  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  218. 
Enemy  of  the  monks,  opposed  to  relics, 
to  devotionists,  221.  Opposed  to  ^eo- 
TOKo^j  222. 

Constantinas  the  younger,  Greek  emperor 
under  the  guardianship  of  Irene,  224. 

Constantinas  (Silvanos),  head  of  the  Paa- 
licians,  247. 

Constantinas,  pope,  197. 

Constantinas,  bishop  of  Nacolia,  203 — 
205. 

Constantinas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
2r9.    Executed,  222. 

Constantinas  philosophus  (Cyrill),  315. 

Constantinas  Monomachus,  583. 

Corbinian,  among  the  Bavarians,  40. 

Council,  Irish  (an.  456).  On  wives  of  the 
clergy,  53,  n.  6.  I.  at  Orleans  (an.  511). 
On  consecration  of  the  churches  *of  he- 
retics, 5,  n.  4.  On  admission  to  the 
spiritual  order,  97,  n.  3.  Against  oracles 
taken  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  129. 
At  Espaona,  (an.  517),  6,  n.  4.  On  pro- 
tection of  slaves,  100,  n.  8.  II.  at  Or- 
leans^ (an.  533).  On  oblations  in  behalf 
of  suicides,  102,  n.  4.  At  Clermont  (an. 
535),  on  ecclesiastical  elections,  93,  n. 
4.  m.  at  Orleuns,  (an.  538),  on  the  in- 
terstitia,  93.  IV.  at  Orleans^  (an.  541), 
on  the  abuse  of  rights  of  patronage,  110. 
n.  3.  V.  at  Orleans,  (an.  549),  on  ex- 
communication of  masters  who  break 
their  word,  100,  n.  8.  On  ecclesiastical 
elections,  92,  n.  4.  On  care  for  prison- 
ers, 105.  At  Paris,  (an.  557),  on  eccle- 
siastical elections,  93.  At  Xaintes,  (an. 
564),  on  account  of  the  deposition  of 
Emeritus  of  Xaintes,  94.  II.  at  Braga, 
(an.  572),  on  church-visitations,  107.  At 
Auxem,  (an.  578),  on  oblations  in  behalf 
of  suicides,  102,  n.  4.  Against  super- 
stition, 129,  n,  1—129.  III.  ,at  To/a/o, 
(an.  589),  on  judges  attending  the  as- 
semblies of  bishops,  105,  n.  2.  At 
Wiiiorn,  (an.  601),  on  differences  in  the 
English  church,  17.  Frank  council,  (an. 
602),  on  diversity  in  ecclesiastical  usages, 
32.  Frank,  (an.  613),  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  38.  V.  at  Paris,  (an.  615), 
on  free  ecclesiastical  elections,  94.  At 
Rheims,  (an,  630),  on  archpresbyters  from 
the  lay  order,  111,  n.  2.  IV.  at  Toledo, 
(an.  633),  on  admission  to  the  spiritual 
order,  98.  On  the  care  of  the  bishops 
for  the  people,  105.  On  tonsure  —  on 
arch-deacons.  Ill,  n.  1.  At  Couttantino' 
plf,  or  J',  rv'^ru.  in  behalf  of  the  :.-^'^rrtr^ 
180.  At  lioiiif,  the  Lottiiin,  (an.  648), 
against  Monothcletism,  186.  Cabilonen- 
se,  (an.  650).  on  private  chapels,  109,  B- 
2.    IX.  at  Toledo,  (an.  655),  on  rig^^g  of 


patrona^,  110.  PlwLrense,  (an.  664),  24, 
a.  1.  At  Merida,  (an.  666),  on  episcopal 
delegates  to  councils,  111,  n.  1.  At 
Hartford,  (an.  673),  25.  VI.  ecumenical 
III.  at  Constantinople,  I.  Trullan,  (an. 
580),  on  the  opposite  views  of  the  Greek 
and  lioman  churches,  193.  Quinisextum, 
II.  Trullan,  at  Constantinople  (an.  691 
or  692),  196.  XVI.  at  Toledo,  (an.  693), 
on  the  authority  of  kings,  96.  On  the 
punishment  of  those  who  attempt  suicide, 
102,  n.  4.  XVII.  at  Toledo,  (an.  694)| 
on  the  transaction  of  afiairs  of  church 
and  state  in  public  assemblies,  97.  At 
Soissons,  (an.  744),  on  Metropolitans, 
65,  n.  2.  At  Cloveshoce,  (an.  747),.  for 
the  reformation  of  the  English  church, 
70.  On  church  visitiitions,  107.  -On 
qualifications  of  the  clergy,  126.  On 
good  works,  138.  QCcumcnical  at  Con- 
stantinople, (an.  754),  against  the  worship 
of  images,  214.  At  Rome  against  Adel- 
bert,  58,  n.  2 — 59.  n.  1.  (Ecumenical 
at  Constantinople,  opened,  (an.  786),  229. 
Disturbances  at  this  time,  229.  Re- 
moved  to  Nicca,  230.  At  Frankfort  on 
tlie  Main,  (an.  774)  against  Adoptianism 
165.  Against  the  worship  of  Imtiges, 
243.  At  Aix,  (an.  799),  on  Felix  of 
Urgellis,  167.  At  Rome,  (800)  to  decide 
on  the  matter  of  Leo  III.  122.  VI.  at 
Aries,  (an.  813j  on  patronage,  110.  On 
the  number  of  festival^  133.  Against 
private  masses,  136.  II.  at  Cludons,  (an. 
813),  on  schools,  126.  On  pilgrimages, 
131.  On  libelii  poenitentiales,  137,  n.  2. 
On  right  penitence,  139,  n.  5.  On  ex- 
ternal works,  139.  On  the  divine  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  priestly  absolution, 
139.  II.  At  Rheims,  (an.  813).  on  the 
homilaria,  176,  n.  1.  IH.  at  tours  (an. 
813),  on  the  homilaria,  127,  n.  1.  At 
Aix,  (an.  813),  confirmation  of  the  role 
of  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  107.  A|  Con- 
stantinople, (an.  691),  II.  Trullan  (oomp. 
vol.  III.)  557.  At  Forum  Jvdium,  (an. 
791),  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
655.  At  Aix,  (an.  809),  on  the  doctrine- 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  555.  At  Constanti- 
nople, (an.  815),  against  the  worship  of 
images,  540.  At  Paris  (an.  825)  on  the 
nse  of  images,  551.  At  Mtntz,  (an. 
847),  on  penance,  451.  On  sermons 
necessary  m  order  to  religions  instruc- 
tion, 425.  At  Chiersu,  (an.  849).  against 
Gottshalk,  478.  At  Pavia,  (an.  iSoO),  on 
the  anathematized,  454.  On  nhe  use  of 
oil  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  449.  Against 
the  clerid  acephali,  413.  At  Cordova^ 
(an.  852j,  agiiinst  fanatics,  342.  At 
Chicrsy  (an.  853),  against  the  doctrine 
of  Gottshalk,  492.  At  Pavia  (an.  853), 
on  the  doctrine  of  parochial  worship, 
412.  At  Valence,  (an.  855),  nguiiist  the 
synod,  (an.  853),  at  Chiersy,  492.  Against 
judgments  of  God,  449.  On  the  main- 
tenance of  Uxe  right  of  ecclesiastical 
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elections,  400.  On  religioas  instrnctioii, 
426.  At  Lanqra  and  SaToniers,  (an. 
859),  on  the  fbnnding  of  schools,  426. 
At  Omstnutiuoitlf,  (an.  859).  a^nst  Ig- 
natiuj}.  561 .  At  CuttstarUinojjle,  (-an.  861), 
against  Ignatios.  563.  At  Jioine^  (an. 
863).  a^roiu.'tt  rbotius,  Hhodoald  and 
Zacharius,  565.  At  Soiv^jfts,  (an.  863), 
a^inst  the  bishop  Bothad«  358.  At 
Aix.  Mtiz  and  Uume^  (an.  863),  on  the 
nnlB^-ful  maiTia;;re  of  Lothaire  of  Loth- 
arin^a  with  Waldrade,  354.  At  Con- 
stantinojjfi,  (an.  867),  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Photius,  568.  At  Borne^  (an. 
868),  a^n«t  PhotiuF,  569.  At  Constan- 
iimple,  (an.  869),  apainst  those  who  held 
to  two  souls  in  man's  natore,  559,  n.  3. 
On  the  patriareliate  of  Photius  and  of 
Ignatius,  569.  At  Lfouzi^  (an.  871), 
against  Hinkmar  of  Laon,  364.  At 
Constantino/ tkj  eighth  cecumenicaL,  (an. 
879),  on  the  patriarchate  of  Photius, 
576.  C>n  the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to 
Bulgaria,  577.  On  the  choice  of  patri- 
arch, on  the  general  adoption  of  the 
Kicene  creed.  577.  At  Itouen,  (an.  879), 
on  church  attendance,  426.  At  Troslof, 
(an.  909),  on  the  decline  of  monachism, 
416.  At  lifjmc,  (an.  963),  against  pope 
John  Xri,  367.  At  JUteims,  (an.  991), 
against  John  XV^  369.  At  Muson^  (an. 
995),  against  Gerbert,  373.  At  Bheitns, 
(an.  996).  against  Gerbert,  374.  At 
Selifjfnutadt,  (an.  1020),  against  the  abuse 
of  rights  of  patronage,  413.  At  Sdi- 
genstadt.  <an.  1022),  on  penance,  453. 
At  OHeans  (an.  1022),  against  the  sects 
there,  598.  At  Arras,  (an.  1025),  against 
the  sects  there,  598.  At  Canibray,  (?), 
a^nstthe  sects  there,  598.  At  Junm- 
8tn,  (an.  1031),  on  the  employment  of 
the  interdict,  454.  At  Rome,  (an.  1050), 
against  Berengarins,  507.  At  Vercelii, 
(an.  1050),  against  Berengarins,  507. 
At  Paris^  (?).  against  Berengarins,  509, 
a.  4.  At  Mantua,  (an.  1052),  on  the 
maintenance  of  Uie  papal  jadicatnre, 
385.  At  Tours,  (an.  1054),  against 
Berengarius,  510.  At  Rome^  (an.  1059), 
against  Berengarins,  512.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  by  the  Cardinals,  387.  At 
Osboniy  (an.  1062),  and  at  Mantua,  (an. 
1064),  on  the  recognition  of  Alexander 
n.  as  pope,  396.  At  Poictiers,  (an.  1076), 
against  Berengarins,  518. 

Court  priests,  108 — 109. 

Crecentins,  Roman  usurper,  422. 

Crimea,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  315. 

Cultns,  Christian,  122—140. 

Cunibert,  bishop  of  Train,  383. 

Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  70. 

Cypharas,  monk,  307. 

Cyrill,  315. 

Cjras,  bishop  of  Fhasis,  becomes  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  177.  His  compact  with 
tiie  Egyptian  Monophysites,  178. 


!  ^ 

I  Dagobert,  king  of  the  Franks,  40. 
!  DaleiL  Norwegian  proTince,  296. 
I  Damasins  II.,  pope,  378. 

Dambiowska,  wife  of  Miesoo,  330. 

Damiani,  bishop  of  Ostia,  reformer  of  the 
papacy,  379.  Opposed  to  the  serHi^ 
of  the  clergy  in  war,  385.  Defends  aef 
flagellation,  451. 

Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester,  47.  His 
advice  to  Boniface  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligions instmctioa,  52. 

Da\id,  Nestozian  bisiu^  for  China,  89. 

Decani,  108. 

Defensores,  113. 

Demetrius,  deacon  at  Constantinople,  219, 
n.1. 

Denmark,  Wiihlirord  in,  45.  Spread  of 
Christianity  in,  271  —  277. 

Deoduin  of  Liege,  509. 

Descensus  Christi  ad  inferos,  common 
Tiew  of  this  doctrine, — -news  of  Cle- 
ment, 61. 

Desiderins,  56,  n.  5. 

Desiderins,  abbot  of  Monte  Ca86ino,375,iL4. 

Detwig,  Hessian  prince,  47. 

Deyn<xh,  abbot  of  Bangor,  17. 

Dicnil,  monk  finom  Ireland,  300,  n.  1. 

Dierolf,  Hessian  prince,  47. 

Dies  natalis  inyicd  solis,  294. 

Diocesan  nnion^  107. 

Dionysius  Areopagita,  466.  Inflnenoeof 
the  writings  •under  his  name,  1 69.    Their 

Stnnineness  disputed  and  defended,  170. 
iffusion  of  his  writings,  467. 

Dionysius  Exiguns,  346. 

Doctrine  of  the  iSrini^,  Mohammed  op- 
posed to,  86.    ChUperic  on  the,  91,  n.  1. 

Dorstatum  (Wykte  Dneistade),  275. 

Diahomira  (Dragomir)  Bohemian  prin- 
cess, 322. 

Drontheim,  in  Norway,  298. 

Dmthmar,  interpreter  of  Scripture,  458. 

Dunga],  439. 

Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  aeal- 
onsly  contends  against  the  corruption  of 
die  dei^,  411—468.  Beforma  the 
clergy  in  England,  469. 

Dyotheletism,  181.  Dominant  in  Borne 
and  Africa,  185  — 186.  Its  triumph  and 
establishment  as  an  article  of  faith,  195. 


Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  idolater,  18.    Con- 

yerted,  19. 
Easter-festiTal,  difference  in  the  obsenranea 

of,  23. 
Ebbo,  (Eppo),  Wendian  priest,  326. 
Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  271,  278. 
Eberhard,  of  Fnuli,  475. 
Eboracimi,  (York),  arehbishopric,  16. 
Edwin,  king  of  Northmnberfand,  his  con- 

version  and  death,  19,  20. 
Egbert,  43. 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  154. 
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Egilo,  abbot  of  Frum,  497,  n.  1. 

Egino,  bishop  of  Schooen,  299. 

Egypt  under  the  Mohammedanfl,  88. 

'E/wefftc  T7f  irtarewf,  180. 

Elbert,  (Albert)  master  of  the  school  at 

York,  153. 
SUric,  of  Malmesbmy,  469. 
Eiias,  ecclesiastic,  575. 
£Ugins,  41,  42,  448. 
Eiipandtts,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  156.  His 

controversy  with  Migetios,    157^  n.  1. 

Whether  author  of  Adopttanism?  198. 

His  conduct  in  this  controversy,  164.  His 

letter  to  Aicuib.    On  the  Bomish  church, 

166. 
Emeritus,  bishop  of  Xaintet,  94. 
Emma,  wife  of  Canute  the  Great,  290. 
Emmeran,  in  Bavaria,  39. 
Emmerich,  Hungarian  prince,  834. 
Emund,  king  of  Sweden,  292. 
England,  progress  of  the  Christian  church 

there,  467— 469. 
Enthusiasts,  (sect).    See  Euchitea. 
Eoban,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  65,  72. 
Eparchius,  104,  n.  1. 
Epiphanius,  of  Ticinum,  28,  n.  8. 
Episoopus,  regionarius,  48. 
Episcopus,  oecumenicus,  115. 
Erfart,55. 
Erimbert,283. 
Erlembald,  biosrapher  of  Ariald,  390,  n. 

Labors  in  MOan,  398. 
Esnig,  Armenian  bishop,  257,  n.  4. 
Essex,  Christianity  there,  16.    Suppression 

of  it,  18. 
Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia,  69. 
Ethelbert,  khie  of  Kent,  11. 
Ethclwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  408,  n.  1. 

Promotes  the  cause  of  schools,  469. 
Etherius,  of  Othma,  opponent  of  Adoptian- 

ism,  163. 
Eucharist,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  530. 
Euchites,  (sect),  589.    Their  origin,  590. 

Their  Docetic  doctrines,  590.    Different 

parties  among  them,  590. 
Ettgenius,  pope,  190. 
Eugcnius  II.,  pope,  561. 
Eugippius,  disciple  of  Severin,  26,  o.  27, 

28,  n.  2. 
Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  115. 
Eulogius,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  340,  343. 
Eusebius  Bruno  of  Angers,  516. 
Eustasius,  abbot  of  Luxeuil  among;  the 

Bavarians,  38.    Among  the  Waraslians, 

38,  n.  2. 
Excommunication,  454. 

F. 

F&reyingiapSaga,  307. 

Faroe  isknds,  spread  of  Christianity  in  the, 
306. 

Faustus,  bishop  of  Rhejii,  4. 

Felix,  bishop  of  TTigellis.    Probable  author 

of  Adoptianism,  158.    Whether  urged 

on  hj  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  ^^p- 

niestia?  158.  His  defence  of  Christianity 

VOL.  in.  52 


against  Mohammedanism,  159.  Contends 
against  the  confounding  together  of  the 
predicates  of  the  tvro  natures  in  Christ, 

159.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  called  Son 
of  God  and  God  ?  159.  Idea  of  adoption, 

160.  His  appeal  to  Scripture,  160. 
Whence  according  to  him  the  mmfie^ia- 
TcuTic  TQv  hvoiuiTuv'i  161,  u.  2.  Opposed 
to  calling  Mair  the  mother  of  Gkid ;  on 
baptism,  163.  Agnoctism,  163.  Character 
of  Felix,  165.  He  recants  at  Regens- 
burg  and  Rome,  165.  His  defence  of 
himself  against  Alcuin,  167.  His  view 
of  the  church,  1 66.  Felix  in  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  167.  Placed  under  the  oversi^t 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  168.  His 
death  and  posthumous  works,  168. 

Fermentarians,  584. 

Festival,  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the 
Grreek  church.  Fest  purificationis  Ma- 
riae  in  the  Western  church,  133.  Assum- 
tio  Mariae,  134.  Circumcision  of  Christ, 
134.  Feast  of  St  Michael,  134.  Dies 
natalis  apost  Petri  et  Pauli,  134.  John 
the  Baptist,  134.  Natales  Andreae,  Re- 
migii  et  Martini,  134.  Festival  of  saints, 
134.  Festivals  on  flie  consecration  of 
churches,  134.  Of  all  saints^  134.  Jol 
or  Tule  festival  in  honor  of  tlM  Snn-^od 
Fre^  in  Norway,  the  Dies  natalis  invicti 
Sobs  of  the  Scandinavian  races,  294. 
Day  of  the  death  of  Olof  the  thick  (July 
29ta  1033)  general  festival  of  the  north- 
em  nations,  299.  Festival  of  orthodoxy 
(iravrtyvpL^  t^C  dp^odoftac)  in  the  Greek 
church,  549. 

Flora,  enthusiast,  339. 

Florence,  controversies  there,  397—400. 

Floras  of  Lyons,  489i  Against  Scotus  Eri- 
gena,  489. 

Fontenay,  30. 

Fosites-land,  see  Heligoland. 

France,  progress  of  Christianity  in. 

Franks,  the  Salian,  their  conversion,  6. 
Renovation  of  the  church  among  them,  9. 

Fredegis,  church-teacher,  460. 

Frederic,  cardinal,  683. 

Freisingen,  40,  55. 

Freyr,  Sun-god  in  Norway,  302. 

Frideburg,  pious  widow,  282. 

Fridolin,  monk,  37. 

Friedrich,  bishop,  300. 

Friedrich,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassipo  (Stephen 
IX),  387. 

Frieslanders,  planting  of  Christianity 
among  the,  40,  44. 

Frondanon,  302,  n.  1. 

FroUent  of  Senlis,  508,  n.  I. 

Fradegard,  monk,  496. 

Fulbert,  bishop  of  Cambray,  405. 

Fnlbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  470.  His  ef- 
forts to  promote  science,  470,  502. 

Fulco,  bishop  of  Amiens,  42a 

Fulda,  monastery,  founded"ty  Sturm,  74. 
Threatened  by  the  Saxons,  75.  Privi- 
leges  of  this  monastery,  75. 

Fnlgentius  of  Buspe,  5,  n.  2, 474. 
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6. 

Gallas  in  Bregcnz,  34.  Founds  St  Gallen, 
36.    Dies  in  the  castle  of  Arbon,  37. 

Ganzbcrt  (Simon),  bishop,  277. 

Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstadt  (Victor  JL) 
386. 

Gebain,  bishop,  004. 

GepTiaesius,  head  of  the  PanlicianB,  249. 
His  trial  at  Constantinople,  249. 

Geilane,  wife  of  Duke  Gozbert,  38. 

Gebta,  Hun^rian  prince,  331. 

Geismar,  demolition  of  the  oak  there,  51. 

Genesius,  532,  n.  4. 

Gentiliacnm,  assembly  there,  234. 

Georgius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ad- 
Tocates  Dyotheletism,  194. 

Gerald,  papal  legate,  5 18. 

Gerald,  Count  of  Aurilly,  444. 

Gerbcrt,  master  of  the  cathedral-school  at 
Rheims,  470.  Stands  forth  against  John 
XII.,  371.  His  efforts  to  promote  science, 
470,  n.  3.  See  his  views  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

Gerhard,  bishop  of  Florenoe  (Nicholas  II.) 
387. 

Gerhard,  president  of  the  sect  in  Montfort, 
600. 

Gerhard  I.,  archbishop  of  Arras  and  Cam- 
bray,  407. 

Gerhard  II.,  of  the  same,  599. 

Germanus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
friend  of  imafi;es,  203.  Advocates  Mon- 
otheletism,  303.  n.  3.  His  reasons  in  fa^ 
Tor  of  imat^e- worship,  204.  His  transac- 
tions with  Constantine  of  Nacolia,  205. 
His  letter  to  Thomas  of  Claudiopolis, 
206.    Ke8ig:n8  his  office,  209. 

Germany,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  25  — 
38. 

Gerold,  bishop  of  Mentz,  66. 

Genrin,  abbot  of  Centulum,  419. 

Gewillieb,  bishop  of  Mentz,  66. 

Gildas,  10,  n.  4.    On  asceticism,  21,  n.  1. 

Gisela,  wife  of  Stephen  of  Hungary,  234. 

Gislemar,  monk,  276. 

Gissur,  302. 

Glaber  Rudolph,  monk  of  Clnny,  377,  xl  1 
—  603. 

Glossa  ordinaria,  458. 

Goar,  hermit,  28. 

Goda,304. 

Godalsacius,  62.  n. 

Godehard,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  408,  n.  3, 
446,  n.  1. 

Gorasd,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 

Goslar,  sect  there,  592,  n.  4. 

Gottfridof  Tours,  516. 

Gottshalk,  founder  of  the  Wend  empire, 
325. 

Gottshalk,  monk,  472.  His  doctrine,  474. 
Rabanus  Maurus  opposed  to  him,  473, 
475.  His  defence  of  himself,  477.  De- 
dared  a  false  teacher,  478.  His  death, 
480. 

Gozachin,  515,  n.  6. 

Gozbert,  Duke,  38. 


Gracetian,  377. 

Greek  churdi,  progress  of  the,  89 — 91. 

Greenland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  307. 

GrQgorius,  eovemor  of  Frascati,  424,  n.  1. 

Gru^nr  of  Tours  on  Clovis,  6.  n.  2.  On 
A&rdn  of  Tours,  7.  n.  1,  132.  His  ac- 
count of  fanatics,  56,  n.  5.  His  resistance 
to  Chilperic,  91,  n.  1. 

Gregory  the  Great,  zealous  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  1 1.  His  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  conversion,  13.  Hb 
warnings  directed  to  Augustin,  14.  On 
miracles,  14.  His  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  diversity  oif  church-costoms,  to 
idolatrous  temples  and  seasons  of  festi- 
val, 15.  Founds  archbishoprics  in  Eng- 
land, 16.  Ascribes  to  himself  sovereign 
power  in  the  Western  church,  16.  uk 
letter  to  Ethelbert,  22,  n.  1.  Seeks  to 
abolish  abuses  in  ttie  bestowment  of  ben- 
efices among  the  Franks,  94.  His  con- 
troversy with  the  emperor  Maurice,  97. 
On  admission  to  the  spiritual  order,  97, 
n.  S.  His  reasons  for  the  mannmisaoa 
of  slaves,  100.  His  manifold  activity, 
112.  His  conduct  towards  princes,  113, 
n.  1.  His  pains  to  support  tno  authori^ 
of  the  Romish  church,  113.  His  proced- 
ure with  Natalis  of  Salona,  1 14.  On  Ae 
use  of  Scripture,  115.  Reeognizes  the 
equal  digni^  of  bishops,  115.  His  con- 
troversy witn  Johannes  viiaretn^,  115. 
Exercises  supreme  judicial  authority  in 
Spain,  118.  His  relations  with  thelYank* 
isn  church,  119.  Friend  to  the  notions  of 
a  magical  influence  connected  with  tho 
Lord's  sapper,  135.    Events  of  his  life, 

141.  His  influence  on  church-psalmodv, 

142.  His  zeal  for  preaching,  142.  "Sub 
regnU  pastoralis,  142.  Influence  of  An- 
gustin  on  him,  143.  His  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, 144.  On  the  relation  of 
gnce  to  free-will,  144.  His  treatment 
of  ethieal  science.  His  moralia,  148.  On 
love  and  the  cardinal  virtues,  148. 
Against  mere  opus  operatnm,  149.  On 
£E£e  humility  and  truthfulness,  150.  On 
the  relation  of  ''  reason"  to  ""  faith,"  150. 
On  the  ancient  literature,  150.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Kings  ascribed 
to  him,  150,  n.  7.  On  ima^- worship, 
198,199.  His  transactions  with  Serenns 
of  Marseilles,  199. 

Gregory  II.,  pope  47, 48,  65,  n.  4.  His  let- 
ter to  Leo  the  Isaurian,  210. 

Gregory  lU.,  pope,  on  the  mission  of  Bon- 
imoe,  48,  n.  4.  Creates  him  archbishop, 
65. 

Gregorv,  abbot,  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Boni'faoe,  72.  In  Friesland,  73.  His 
death,  74. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea,  231. 

Gregory,  governor  in  Africa,  184. 

Gregory,  archbishop  of  Syracuse,  558. 

Gregory  IV.,  pope,  352. 

Gregory  Y.,  pope,  874.  Banishment  and 
restoratiat 
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Gregory  VT^  (Gratian),  pope,  377. 
Gregrory  VII.,  pope,  518. 
Grimkil,  Enp^lish  ecclesiastic,  291. 
Gaalbeit,  abbot  of  Vallambrosa. 
Gudbrand,  (Gudbrandalen),  298. 
Guido,  archbishop  of  Miiau,  393. 
Guitmund  of  Aversa,  529,  n.  3. 
Gundobiid,  king  of  tlie  Burgundians,  5,  n. 

2.    Defends  judgments  of  God,  130. 
Gundobald,  429,  n.  4. 
Gundulf,  founder  of  a  sect  in  Arras,  597. 
Gunild,  wife  of  Hanild  Blaatand,  288. 
Guntbert,  monk,  479. 
GQnther,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  356. 
Guntram,  kini^  of  the  Franks,  119,  n.  1. 
Gurm,  king  of  Denmark,  288. 
Gylas,  Hungarian  prince,  330. 

H. 

Hacon,  prince  of  Norway,  293. 

Hadeby,  (Slcswic),  275. 

Hadelbod,  bishop,  275. 

Hadrian,  abbot,  25,  152. 

Hadrian  I.,  pope,  on  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
man sec,  120,  n.  1.  His  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  Charlemagne,  121,  n.  4.  On 
gifts  of  Constantine,  120,  n.  1.  Zealous 
for  church-psalmody,  128.  On  the  Apos- 
tolical decree,  166,  n.  6.  Conduct  in  the 
image-controversy,  227.  Sends  a  letter 
in  reply  to  the  libri  Carolini,  to  Charle- 
magne^ 243. 

Biidrian  II.,  pope,  361.  Contends  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorean  de- 
cretals, 361.  His  position  to  the  Greek 
church. 

Haimo  of  Halbcrstadt,  458. 

Halinardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  377,  n.  1. 

Halitgar,  archbishop  of  Cam'bray,  272.  Di- 
rections respecting  penance,  137.  On 
penance  and  time  of  penance,  140. 

Hallr  of  Sido,  303. 

Hamburg,  Central  point  of  Northern  mis- 
sions, 277.    Destroyed,  278. 

Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  396. 

Harald  Krag,  prince  of  Jutland,  271.  Be- 
comes a  Christian  and  is  banished,  275. 

Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark,  suc- 
cessor of  Gurm,  288.  Becomes  a  Chris- 
tianf  288.    Banished  by  his  son,  290. 

Hari,  Horic's  governor,  286. 

Heligoland,  Wiiiibrord  there,  45.  Lindger, 
planter  of  Christianity  there,  79. 

Henry,  archbisliop  of  Ravenna,  307,  n.  2. 

Henry  I.,  of  Germany,  288. 

Heniy  III.,  of  Germany,  377. 

Henry  IV ,  of  Germany,  396. 

Henrj'  II.,  of  France,  507. 

Heraclius,  Greek  emperor,  conquers  the 
Persians,  84.  His  formulary  of  union 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Mouophy- 
sites  ^vith  the  Catholic  church,  176.  See 
his  edict  f:K^e(nc  rr/c  TrlaTeu^. 

Herard,  bishop  of  Tours,  426. 

Heribald,  of  Anxerre,  497. 

Hcribert,  ecclesiastic,  595. 


Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan,  600. 

Heridac,  priest,  271. 

Herigar,  of  Luub,  501. 

Herigar,  (Hergeir),  276. 

Herluin,  abbot  of  Bee,  400,  n.  4. 

Hermannus  Contractus,  592,  n.  4. 

Hermits  in  Italy,  418. 

Hiallti,  of  Iceland,  302. 

Hierotheus,  monk,  330.  

Hildebrand,  monk,  (Gregory  VH.),  379. 
Friend  of  Gregory  VI.,  380.  His  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  381.  His  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  refoi-mation,  382 — 384.  I^iade 
sub-deacon  of  the  Romish  church,  386. 
See  Gregory  VII. 

Hilduin,  of  St.  Denis,  466. 

Hinkmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  358,  401. 
His  pastoral  instructions,  427.  His  view 
of  image-worship,  440.  His  controversy 
with  Gottshalk,  478—480. 

Hinkmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  364. 

Holum,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Homiliaria,  tlic  ancient  falsified,  126.  That 
of  Paul  the  Deacon,  126. 

Honorius,  pope,  in  favor  of  Monotheletism, 
179.    Anathematized,  195. 

Honorius  II.,  pope,  396. 

Horae  canonicae,  106. 

Horic  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  277. 

Horic  II.,  his  successor,  285. 

Hugo  of  Flavigny,  518,  n.  2. 

Hugo  of  Ldingres,  506. 

Hugo  Capet,  king  of  France,  368. 

Hugo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Humbert,  Cardinal,  518. 

Hungary,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  330^ 
335. 

Hunns,  see  Avares. 


Ibn-Wahab,  on  China,  89,  n.  4. 

Iceland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  300 — 306. 

Icia  (Ida),  278. 

Ignatius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  558. 
His  origin,  558.  Controversy  between 
the  Greek  and  Rom.  churches  respecting 
his  patriarchate,  569^ 

Ignis  purgatorius,  135. 

Ignis  Sacer.  408,  n.  1. 

Igur,  Russian  grand  Prince,  327. 

Ddefonsus,  Spanish  bishop,  581,  n.  3.^ 

Images,  superstitious  use  of  them  in  the 
Greek  church,  200.  As  sponsors  at 
baptism,  201.  Images  specially  wor- 
shipped, 201. 

Image-controversies,  197  —  243.  General 
participation  in  them,  197.  In  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  202  —  214.  Of 
Constantine  Coprony-mus,  214  —  223. 
Of  Leo  IV.,  223—224.  Of  Constan- 
tine the  younger  and  Irene,  224  —  233. 
Participation  of  the  Western  church  in 
them,  233  —  243.  In  the  Greek  church, 
532  —  543. 

Image-worship,  gradual  origin  of,  198. 
Gregory  the  Great  on,  199.    In  the  Greek 
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church,  200«  Reaction  against  the  ex- 
travagance of,  201.  In  the  Romish 
chnrch,  233.  In  the  Frank  chnrch,  233. 
Combatted  by  Agobard  of  Lyons,  428. 
By  Claudius  of  Turin,  433.  Views  of 
Jonas  of  Orleans,  439.  Of  Walafiid 
Strabo,  440. 

Ina,  English  king,  on  punishment  in  the 
church  of  criminals  who  took  refuge 
there,  104. 

Indiculus  luminosus  of  Alvar,  343. 

Indnlgencies,  origin  of,  52,  n.  6  — 138. 

Infant  baptism,  496. 

Inge-Olofson,  Swedish  king,  291. 

Interdict,  454. 

Interstitia,  93. 

Ion,  Irish  bishop,  307. 

lona  St,  10. 

Irene  Greek  empress,  friend  of  images,  her 
character,  223.  Obtains  the  govern- 
ment, 224.*  Favors  monachism,  225. 
Her  efforts  to  promote  image-worship, 
225. 

Ireland,  Seminary  of  Christian  culture, 
10.  Monasteries  in  that  island,  10  — 
29—43. 

Isaac,  martyr,  339. 

Isidore,  bishop  of  SGspalis,  his  writings, 
161. 

Isidore  of  Pelusuim,  abbot,  his  judgment 
respecting  the  holding  of  slaves,  99. 

Isleif,  305. 

Israel,  bishop,  460,  n.  6. 

Italy,  orders  of  monks  in,  41 8 — 420.  Pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in,  469. 

Itzehoe,  272. 

Ized,  Caliph,  203,  n.  1. 


Jahdallaha,  Nestorian  missionary,  89. 

Jacob  Amund,  Swedish  king,  292. 

Jacob,  Thondradan,  588.  His  doctrine, 
589. 

Jaroslaw  ( Yaroslaw),  Russian  prince,  330. 

Jeremiah,  archbishop  of  Sens,  552. 

Johannes,  bishop  of  Costnitz,  36. 

Johannes  Elccmosynarius,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
99. 

Johannes  vjiartvrfi^^  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, 115. 

Johannes  III.,  pope,  119,  n.  1. 

John  of  Damascus,  defence  of  Christianity 
against  Mohammedanism,  88.  His  doc- 
trinal manual,  169  — 197.  His  origin, 
206,  n.  3.  His  opposition  to  tales  of 
dragons  and  fairies,  207,  n.  1.  His  dis- 
course in  favor  of  image-worship,  207 
—  208.  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  554. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  196. 
His  letter  to  Constantine  of  Rome,  197. 

John,  monk,  228. 

John,  whether  rightly  called  founder  of  the 
Faulician  sect  ?  246. 

John  of  Oznun,  250,  n.  1. 


John,  bishop  of  Mecklenbmg,  327. 

John,  bishc^  of  Heraclea,  570. 

John,  bishop  of  Sabina  (Silvester  IIL), 
376. 

John,  bishop  of  Yeletri  (Benedict  X), 
387. 

John,  bishop  of  Trani,  480. 

John  VIII.,  pope.  His  transactions  widi 
Methodius,  317-321.  Bestows  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany  on  Chaiies 
the  Bald,  366.  His  position  in  relation 
to  the  Greek  church,  573. 

JohnXH.  (Octavian),367.  Deposed  on  ac- 
count of  his  immoralities  by  Otto  I.,  368. 

John  YTTT.,  pope,  324. 

Job  XV.,  pope,  contends  for  the  Fseiido- 
Isidorean  Decretals,  368. 

John  XIX.,  pope,  580. 

John  Scotus  Erigena,  461.  His  theologi- 
cal system,  462  — 466.  His  doctrine  of 
predestination,  485.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  500.  His  view  of  the 
doctrine  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  556. 

John,  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Yal- 
lambrosa,  419. 

Johanna  (Joan)  female  pope  (fabnlons  le- 
gend), 367,  n.  1. 

Johannes,  abbot  of  St  Gone,  345. 

Johannes  of  Damascus,  554. 

Johannes,  martyr,  338. 

Johannes,  archbishop  of  Flacenza,  422. 

Johaimes  the  Grammarian,  533.  Tutor  of 
the  emperor  Theophilus,  547. 

Johannes  Tzimisces,  Greek  emperor,  587. 

Jonas  of  Orleans,  contends  against  Qaadi- 
ns  of  Turin,  439.  Asainst  reliance  on 
outward  works,  452.    His  writings,  459. 

Joseph,  head  of  the  Fanlidans,  250. 

Joseph,  Oeconomus  of  the  church  in  Con- 
stantinople, 536. 

Judith,  empress,  272. 

Judgments  of  God,  130—449. 

Jurisdiction,  spiritual,  452. 

Justice,  administration  o^  102. 

Justinian,  Greek  emperor,  founder  of  rigbtB 
of  patronage,  109. 

Justinian  U.,  Greek  emperor,  196. 

K 

Kariomann,  55 — 56. 

Kent,  converted  by  Augnstin,  12.*  Sup- 
pression of  Christianity  in.  18. 

Eopts  (Copts),  their  Monophysitism ;  pa- 
triarchate founded  among  tliem,  88,  n.  4. 
The  Nubians  and  Abyssinians  subject  to 
this  patriarchate,  90. 

Kodran,  300. 

Koran,  moral  element  in  the,  85.  Gnostic 
elements  in  the,  86,  n.  1.  On  the  mission 
of  Mohammed,  86,  n.  2. 

Kyllean  (Eilian)  in  Wuizborgj  asOttsi 
nated,  38. 

Kwox^if^lTaiy  256,  n.  1. 

Knpan,  333. 

Kyrkujolsa  (Slavonum),  324. 
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Iiandrich,  among^  the  FriesUmden,  79. 

LandulfdeCotta,  391. 

liandulf  de  St.  Paulo,  390,  n.  3. 

lAiifranc,  470  —  506  —513. 

lianfrick,  382. 

Lapides  ancti,  300,  n.  4. 

Jjast  jadgmenty  expectation  of  the,  470, 
n.  2. 

Laarentios  (Lawrence),  presbyter,  among 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  11.  Sent  to  Rome, 
14.  Augostin's  successor,  18i  His  vis- 
ion, 19. 

Leander,  bishop  of  SeviUe,  118. 

Lcidrad,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  167  — 168. 

Leif,  307. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  103,  n.  1.  Crowns  Charle- 
magne emperor,  120.  Complaints  against 
him,  122. 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  Greek  emperor,  enem^ 
of  image-worship,  202.  Uis  first  ordi- 
nance against  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
images,  204.  His  transactions  with  Ger- 
manus,  204.    His  law  against  all  rell- 

Sious  images,  209.  Why  he  was  favor- 
blv  disposed  to  the  Paulicians  ?  249. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Phocea,  219,  n.  1. 

Leo  IV.,  Greek  emperor,  enemy  of  images, 
223.  His  conduct  towards  the  Mends 
of  images ;  his  death,  224. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  persecutes  the  Pauli- 
cians, 256. 

Leo  III.,  pope,  555. 

Leo  VII.,  pope,  368. 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  378.  founds  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  378.  Fights 
against  the  Normans,  385.  Canonized 
as  a  Saint,  386.  Ai)pears  against  Be- 
rengarius.  507.  Against  Michael  Ceru- 
larius,  581. 

Leo,  consul,  571. 

Leo,  abbot,  371. 

Leo,  bishop  of  Achris,  580. 

Leo  the  Grammarian,  568. 

Leo  Allatius,  573. 

Leo  the  Armenian,  532.  His  attempts  to 
abolish  ima^-worship,  533.  His  con- 
troversy on  wis  subject  with  Kicephorus 
and  Theodorus,  533  —  537.  His  meas- 
ures for  abolishing  the  images,  538. 

Leo  VI.,  the  Philosopher,  Gnek  emperor, 
578. 

Lenderich,  bishop  of  Bremen,  279. 

Leuthard,  fanatic,  603. 

Lewis  the  Pious,  351.— 271— 277.  On 
image-worship,  551. 

Lewis  m.,  of  Fiince,  401. 

laafda^,  bishop  of  Ripen,  291. 

labentius,  archbishop  of  Bremen,  290. 

Libelli  poenitentiales,  137. 

Libor  pontificaUs,  351,  n.  1. 

Libri  Carolini,  their  author,  285.  Against 
fanatical  destruction  of  images,  235. 
Against  superstitious  worship  of  images, 
236.  On  tne  desigB  and  use  of  images, 
236.  On  the  opposition  of  the  standmg 
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points  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
237.  On  the  Holy  ScriDtures;  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  238.  On  relics,  239. 
On  the  use  of  images  and  of  incense, 
239.  Against  miracles  said  to  be  per- 
formed oy  images,  240.  Against  the 
argument  in  favor  of  image- worship  de- 
rived from  dreams,  240.  On  the  worship 
of  Saints,  241.  A^gainst  Byzantine  Ba- 
sileolatry,  241. 

Liege,  sect  there.    See  Arras. 

Life,  the  Christian,  123  — 140.  — 425  — 
455. 

Idsoi  (lisieux),  president  of  the  sect  at 
Orleans,  595. 

Liudger,  his  education,  79.  His  hibors,  79. 
His  death,  80. 

livin,  in  Brabant,  43. 

Logsogu,  305. 

London,  chosen  by  Gregory  the  Great  for 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  16. 

Longobards,  Arians,  come  over  to  the 
Catholic  church,  117. 

Lorch  (Laureacum),  332. 

Lord's  supper,  idea  of  sacrifice  in,  135. 
Magical  effects  of  the,  135.  Mischieyons 
influence  of  this  notion,  136. 

Lord's  supper,  doctrine  of  the,  494  —  630. 
Dotrine  of  transubstantiation  according 
to  Paschasius  Radbert,  494  —  497.  Strug- 
gle for  its  recognition,  498.  Compart 
with  the  doctrine  of  Hatramnus,  498. 
IJ>octrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  according 
to  John  Scotus,  500.  Ratherius  of  Ve- 
rona, Gerbert,  Herigar,  on  this  subject, 
501.  Doctrine  of  Berengarius,  502. 
Controversies  on  Hm  doctrine,  516. 
Eusebius  Bruno  on  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation, 517.  Triumph  of  this 
doctrine,  519.  More  particular  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius,  521. 
Comparison  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
Paschasius  Radbert,  528. 

Lothaire  of  Lotharin^  353. 

Lothairo  n.,  361. 

Luitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  367* 

Ludmilla,  322. 

Lull,  sent  by  Boniface  to  the  pope,  69. 
Consecrat^  bishop,  70.  At  disagree- 
ment with  abbot  Sturm,  75,  n.  1. 

Luxeuil,  30. 

M 

Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  194. 

Magnoald  ( Magnus ),  37. 

Majolus,  reformer  of  Monachism,  418. 

Mansus  ecclesiae,  101,  n.  5. 

Manuel,  uncle  of  the  young  emperor 
Michael  IH,  547. 

Mary,  fanatic,  340. 

Mary,  virgin,  opponents  to  the  worship  of, 
86.  Festival  in  her  honor,  see  Festivals. 
Legend  respecting  her  departure  from 
the  world.  134.  Decree  or  the  council 
of  Constantinople  (an.  754),  with  regard 
to  her  worship,  218. 
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Muonites,  their  Monotheletimi,  197. 

MATOzia,  366. 

KanxD,  abbot  197. 

Martin  of  Tours,  consideration  in  wluch 
he  was  held,  mirades  at  his  tomb,  7. 
Gregory  of  Toors  concerning  him,  7,  n. 
1,  n.  2,  132.    See  Festivals. 

Martin  I.,  pope,  convokes  the  Lateran  coon- 
cil  (an-  648),  186.  Defence  of  himself, 
187.  Political  charges  brought  against 
liim,  188.  Deposed  and  unprisoned, 
188—189.  His  trial,  189.  His  death, 
191. 

Masses  for  the  dead,  136. 

Mathfred.  connt,  459. 

Maurice,  Greek  emperor.  97. 

Manrus,  bishop  of  Fiinfkirchen,  334,  n.  2. 

Blaximus  of  Turin,  on  the  Arians,  5,  n.  2. 

Maximus,  abbot,  171.  On  vassalage,  171, 
IL  2.  On  the  end  of  the  creation  and  of 
redemption.  171.  On  the  relation  of  the 
two  natures  in  Christ,  173.  On  the  pro- 
gressive and  continuous  development  of 
divine  revelations,  173.  On  faith,  174. 
On  love,  174.  On  prayer,  174.  On  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal  life,  restoration, 
175.  Head  of  the  Dyothelite  partr,  181. 
His  ar^ments  against  Monotheletism, 
182.  His  disputation  with  Fyrrhus,  184. 
His  arrest,  191.  His  banishment  and 
death,  192. 

Medshusik,  Throndraoeman,  588. 

Melchites,  88,  n.  4. 

Mellitus,  abbot  sent  to  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
15.  Archbishop  of  London,  16.  Ban- 
ished from  Essex,  18. 

Mentz,  archbishopric  of,  6t. 

Methodius,  monk,  315. 

Methodius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
549. 

Metropolitan  Constitution,  in  the  German 
church.  111. 

Michael  Curopalates  (Bhangabe),  Greek 
emperor,  persecutes  the  Panlicians,  256. 

Michael  (Bogoris),  308. 

Michael  Ccrularius,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, 580.  Tales  his  stand  against 
the  Komish  church,  581. 

Michael  II.,  Greek  emperor,  543. 

Michael  III.,  Greek  emperor,  549. 

Miesco  (Micscislaw)  Duke  of  Poland, 
330. 

Migetius,  Spanish  errorist,  167,  n.  1. 

MiUn,  Controversies  there,  397  — 400. 

Biissae  privatae,  136. 

Missi,  122. 

Missions,  in  Dennuuk  and  Sweden,  271  — 
293.  In  Icehmd,  300.  In  Hnngaiy, 
330  —  335. 

Mi^woi,  Wendish  prince,  325. 

Mohammed,  his  appearance,  84.  His  re- 
ligious tone  of  mind,  85.  His  first  in- 
tentions, 86.  His  opposition  to  idola- 
tors,  to  Judaism  and  Christianity,  86. 
Bis  ground  in  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  87.  His  nse  of  apocry- 
phal gospels,  87. 


Mohammed,  Arabian  Caliph  hi  Spain,  143. 

Mohammedanism,  its  character,  85.  Its 
relation  to  Jndaism,  87.  Means  of  its 
advancement,  88. 

Monachlsm,  its  decline  in  France,  3a  lis 
influence  in  the  Greek  church,  169. 
History  of  in  the  fourth  peaod,  4-14. 
Reforms  of,  414. 

Monks,  opponents  of;  86 — 221.  OriotfaZ, 
their  principle  to  hold  no  persons  as 
slaves,  99.  Rising  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  106  —  224.  Extrava- 
gance of  fanatical  monkish  asceticism 
m  Italy,  418.  Their  resistance  to  the 
Iconocuists,  219. 

Monkish  rule  of  Benedict  of  Aniane,  414^ 

Monophysitism,  amon^  the  Copts,  88.  In 
die  Armenian  church,  261. 

Monotfaeledc  controversies,  1 75  —  1 98.  In- 
ternal and  external  causes  of  the  same, 
175.  Dogmatic  interests  of  the  Mono- 
theletic  party,  178. 

Monotheletism,  its  approxixoation  to  Bo- 
cetism,  182,  n.  2.    Condemnation  of  i^ 

195.  Its  supremacy  under  Philippicns, 

196.  Among  the  Maronites,  197. 
Montfort,  sect  there,  600.     Its  doctzines, 

601. 
Moravia,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  315 

—821. 
Mosbui^,  316. 
Moymar,  Moravian  prince,  316. 

N 

Nalgod,  disciple  of  Majolus,  418,  n.  1. 

Natalis,  bishop  of  Salona,  114. 

Nanm,  disciple  of  Methodius,  320,  n.  2. 

Nazarius,  preaches  in  Milan  against  the 
corruption  of  morals,  391. 

Nefridius,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  167. 

Nestorians.  active  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  Christianity,  89. 

Nicephoms,  Greek  emperor,  conduct  to- 
wards the  Paulicians,  254. 

Nicephoms,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
255.  —  533.  His  controversy  with  Leo 
the  Armenian  on  the  abolition  of  images, 
533—538.  Deposed,  539.  His  origiB, 
533,  n.  I. 

Kicetas,  abbot,  541. 

Nlcetas,  e<iclesiastie,  550. 

Nicetas,  Fectoratus,  583. 

Nicetas,  (Ignatius),  558. 

Nioetins  of  Triers,  8,  n.  1. 

Nicolans,  monk,  542. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  his  prescripts  to  the  Bnl- 
sarians,  310.  His  conduct  towards  Lo- 
maire  of  Lotharingia,  353.  His  princi- 
ples for  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
mooachism,  360.  His  conduct  in  the 
controversy  between  Fhotins  and  l^om- 
tins,  561. 

Nicholas  II.,  pope,  512. 

Nicolaitism,  398. 

Kilns  the  Younger,  420.    His  labon  in 
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Italy,  579.  In  the  Greek  church,  420. 
His  death,  423. 

Ninyas«  among  the  Picts,  10. 

Northumberland,  Christianity  there,  19. 

Norway,  spread  of  Christianity  there,  293 
—  300. 

Notker  (Labeo),  471. 

Notting  of  Verona,  475. 

N(jrapioij  among  the  Paolidans,  their  busi- 
ness, 264. 

Nubia,  Christian  realm  of,  under  the  Cop- 
tic patriarchs,  90. 

O 

Octavian  (John  Xn.),  367. 

Odilo,  reformer  of  monachism,  418. 

Odincar,  bishop,  291. 

Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  288. 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  444.  Keformer  of 
monachism,  417. 

Odoaccr,  28,  n.  3. 

Oecumenius  of  Tricca,  531. 

Offa,  English  king,  121,  n.  4. 

Oil,  consecration  with.  See  extreme  unc- 
tion. 

Olga  (Helena)  Bussian  grand  princess, 
328. 

Olof,  Swedish  king,  283. 

Olof  Stautkonnung,  Swedish  kine,  291. 

Olof  Trygweson,  king  of  the  Normans, 
296. 

Olof  the  Thick  of  Norway,  297. 

Olopuen,  Nestorian  priest,  in  China,  89. 

OlympiuSj  Exarch  or  Ravenna,  186. 

Oracles,  sought  for  in  the  Scriptures,  129. 
Of  the  Saints,  129.    Laws  against,  129. 

Orcades,  islands,  spread  of  Christianity  in, 
306. 

Ordinationes  absolutae,  108. 

Organ,  128. 

Orleans,  sect  there,  593.  Docedc  doctrines 
taught  there,  594.  Sacraments  of  the 
sect,  549.    Council  against  them,  596. 

Orthoip,  church  there,  50. 

Oswald,  king  of  Northumberland,  20. 

Oswin,  king  of  Sussex,  45. 

Otfried,  Grerman  preacher,  425. 

Otho  I.,  of  Germany,  324  —  327,  867. 

Otho  II.,  of  Germany. 

Otho  in.,  of  Germany,  374—422. 

Otho  of  Freisingen,  381,  n.  2. 


Paderbom,  diet  of,  278. 

Fallinm,  badge  of  archiepiscopal  digmty, 

119,  n.  2. 
Pandulf,  prince  of  Capna,  428. 
Pi^a  aniversalis,  115. 
Papacy,  HI.    History  of,  346. — 400. 
Paraoondaces,  abbot,  256. 
Pardulus  of  Laon,  490. 
Paschal  festival.    See  Easter  festivaL 
Paschalis  I.,  pope,  433. 
Paachasius  Badbert,  494.    His  doctrine  of 


the  Lord's  supper,  495  —  497,  499. 

Passau,  bishopric  there,  55. 

Pastorsil  instructions,  426. 

Pataria  (Patarenes)  popular  party  in  Mi- 
lan, 393. 

Patinus  of  Lyons,  39,  n.  3. 

Patronage  rights  of,  first  establishment  of 
tiiem,  109.  Their  enlargeinent,  110, 
Abuse  of  them,  400.  ' 

Patrimonium  Petri,  120.    Enlarged,  122. 

Paul  I.,  pope,  234. 

Paulicians,  tlieir  origin,  244.  Derivation 
of  the  name,  247.  Their  founder,  247. 
Their  adherence  to  the  N.  T.,  particalariy 
to  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  247.  Dis- 
tinguished teachers  among  them,  248. 
Pei-secutions  against  them,  248  —  256. 
Divisions  among  them,  250 — 251.  Their 
opposition  to  image- worship,  250.  Their 
spread  in  Asia  Minor,  250.  False  accu- 
sations brought  against  them,  253.  Their  * 
conspiracy  and  flight,  256.  Their  irrup- 
tion into  the  Roman  provinces,  256. 
Doctrine  of  the  Paulicians,  256.  On  the 
creation  of  the  wcfrld,  257.  On  the  De- 
miui^  257.  On  heaven,  257.  On  hu- 
man nature,  258.  On  redemption  and 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  260.  Against 
the  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary,  262.  On 
tfie  passion  of  Christ,  262.  Against  the 
adoration  of  the  cross,  262.  Against  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments,  263.  Their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  263.  Church 
offices  among  them,  264.  Their  system 
of  morality,  265.  Written  records  of 
the  faith  among  them,  267.  Proceedings 
of  the  empress  Theodora  and  of  the 
emperor  Tzimieccs  against  them,  587. 

Paul  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  185  — 
246. 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  York,  19.    . 

Paulinus,  Canonical  priest  at  Metz.  510. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  his  Homiliarium,  126. 

Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  re- 
signs his  office,  225. 

Paulus,  head  of  the  Paulician  sect,  249. 

Penance,  system  of,  136  —  450.  Sclf-casti- 
gation  defended  by  Damiani,  451.  Pri- 
vate and  public  penance,  137.  Grades 
of  guilt  distinguisned,  453. 

Perfectus,  martyr,  338. 

Perun,  Shivonian  idol,  327. 

Peswill,  priest,  521,  n.  2. 

Peter,  113.  Rejected  by  the  Paulicians, 
269.    See  Festivals. 

Peter,  monk  among  the  Anglo  Saxons,  11. 
Sent  to  Rome,  14. 

Peter,  monk,  378. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  584. 

Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalfi,  583 

PhilagiOhus  (John  of  Placenza),  418. 

Philippicus,  Greek  emperor,  friend  of  Ma» 
notheletism,  196. 

Fhotin,  his  erroneous  doctrines  spread 
among  the  Waraskians,  Bavarians  and 
Burgundians,  38. 

Ph^tins,  patriaich  «f  Coostantkiople,  668. 
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His  erudition,  530.  An  image-worship- 
per, 559.  Controversy  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  respecting 
his  patriarchate,  574. 

Pilgrim  of  Passau,  331. 

Pilgrimages,  opposer  of,  57.  Adranta^s 
of,  118.  Cautions  against  trusting  in, 
131. 

Fipin  of  Heristal,  maj.  dom.,  44. 

Pipin  the  little,  maj.  dom.,  68.  Anointed 
king,  69.  Increases  the  patrimony  of 
St  Peter,  119.  Improves  the  church 
psalmody,  127.  Introduces  organs,  128, 
n.  4. 

Placidius,  495. 

Plato,  monk,  100. 

Platon,  monk,  536,  n.  1. 

Poland,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  3dO. 

Polycronins,  monk,  195 

Pomilui  (Slavonian),  324. 

Popes,  their  dependence  on  the  East  Bo- 
man  emperors,  117.  Relation  to  the 
Spanish  church,  117.  Declarations  con- 
cerning their  powers,  120. 

Poppo,  archbishop  of  Triers. 

Poppo,  bishop  or  Brixen  (Damasius  XL), 
878. 

Poppo,  priest  from  North  Friesland,  289. 

Preaching,  124— 125. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  dement  on, 
62.  Injurious  consequeBc«s  of  Augus- 
tin's,  77,  n.  1.  Gregory  the  Great  on,  in 
tiie  fourth  period,  471  —  494. 

Privinna,  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Probus,  heretic,  602. 

Prooopius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  576,  n.  3. 

Provincial  synods,  restored  in  Franoe,  55. 
Against  erroneous  teachers,  56.  Par- 
ticipation of  monarchs  in,  95.  Gradaally 
go  oBt  of  use,  95. 

^rozymites,  584. 

Prudcntius  of  Troges,  481  —489. 

Pseudo  Isidorian  Decretals,  346. 

Pj^hus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  184. 


Babanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
457.  His  rules  of  religious  instruction, 
457.  His  writings,  457.  Opponent  of 
Gottshalk's  doctrine,  475.  £Us  doctrine 
of  predestination,  476. 

Badbord,  kiqg  of  the  Frieslanden,  43,  44, 
45,  47. 

Badbod,  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  405. 

Badbod,  bishop  of  Triers,  408,  n.  1. 

Badegast,  Wendish  idol,  327. 

Badislav  (Bastices),  Moravian  prince,  316. 

Badla,  disciple  of  Adalbert  of  Prague,  832. 

BamShed,  president  of  the  sect  in  Cambray 
and  Arras,  599. 

Batherius  of  Verona,  469.  Contends 
against  the  rudeness  of  the  clergy,  469. 
Ifis  view  of  &sts,  pilgrimages,  441.  Con- 
tends against  the  sensuous  anthrop<Hnor- 

.  ^uttDi  443.     AgaiuBt    iniage-worship, 


443.  His  writings,  469.  Hisviewof  flie 
Lord^s  supper,  501. 

Batramnus  of  Corbie,  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, 482.  His  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  497— 498.  Defends  the 
Latin  church,  567. 

Bccafrid,  archbishop  of  Sevilla, '340. 

Rcckared,  king  of  Uie  West  Gotiis,  goes 
over  to  the  Catholic  church,  118. 

Begcnsburg,  bishopric  of,  55. 

Reginald,  bishop  of  Liege,  598,  n.  2. 

Reeino  of  Prflm,  on  Sends,  108,  n.  1. 

BeBgious  instruction,  124  —  126.  To  be 
promoted  by  the  founding  of  achoola, 
427. 

Belies,  worship  of,  446. 

Bemigius  of  Rheims,  8.    See  Festivals. 

Bemigius  of  Lyons,  491. 

Besponsales,  117,  n.  2. 

Bestoration,  doctrine  of  final,  by  Maxi- 
mus,  175. 

Bethre,  principal  seat  of  Wend  idolatzy, 
325. 

Bhodoald,  bishop  of  Porto,  562. 

Bichard,  ecclesiastic,  508,  n.  1. 

Bichbald,  arch-priest,  317,  n.  2. 

Biculf,  bishop  of  Soissons,  427. 

Bimbert,  disciple  and  bic^rapher  of  Ant- 
char,  281.    Missionary,  287. 

Bipen,  286. 

Bobert,  king  of  France,  450. 

Bodulf,  bishop,  297,  n.  1. 

Bomuald,  founder  of  the  Camaldnlenaiu 
order,  419. 

Bothad,  Boman  bishop,  35& 

Budbert  (Buprecht)  bishop  of  WoRnfl» 
among  the  Bavarians,  4a 

Bugi,  328,  n.  4. 

Bunk,  first  Russian  prince,  327. 

Russians,  spread  or  Christianity  among 
title,  327. 

Rossi,  328,  n.  4. 

S 

Saft>bas,  disciple  of  Methodins,  S20,  n.  2. 
Sabaeism  tfhiong  the  Aj^ians,  84. 
Sabert,  king  of  £ssex,  16. 
Sabigotha,  enthusiast,  341. 
Sacraments,  rejected  by  the  Ptaliqaiw, 

268. 
Sagittarins,  bishop  of  Gap,  119,  n.  1. 
Saeuin,  archbishop  of  Sens,  371,  n.  1. 
Saut-werehip,  182  — 183.    Decree  of  the 

council  of  Constaminople  on,  (754),  217. 
Salonins,  bishop  of  Embrun,  119,  n.  1. 
Sakburg,  bishopric  there,  40  —  55. 
Samson,  abbot  of  Cordova,  335,  n.  4. 
Samson,  on  the  imposition  of  hands,  68| 

n.4. 
Sarolta^  daughter  of  Gylas,  381. 
Saul,  bishop  of  Cordova,  340. 
Saxons,  fint  attempt  to  convert  the,  44. 

Reasons  of  their  oppomtion  to  Christ^ 

ianitj,  75.    Conquest  of  the,  78.    Forot 

used  to  convert  them,  78. 
8cfaolftPalaluia,154. 
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Schools,  foundation  of  in  France,  426. 

SchoolSy.singing,  128. 

Sects,  history  of,  243  —  270. 

Sclz,  78. 

Sembat,  Thondracian,  588. 

Sends,  107  —  108. 

Sergius  (Tychicns]  reformer  of  the  Panli- 
cians,  251.  False  accusations  brought 
against  him,  253.  Opponent  of  the  cru- 
sades of  the  FauUcians,  256.  His  assas- 
sination, 256.  A  fragment  of  one  of  his 
epistles,  258. 

Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinonle,  his 
judgment  respecting  the  formulary  of 
union  of  HeracUus,  177.  His  view  of 
the  Monotheletian  controversy,  178.  His 

g)od  imdcrstanding  with  Honorius  of 
ome,  179. 

Serenus  of  Marseilles,  199  —  233. 

Serratus  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  459. 
His  doctrine  of  predestination,  482. 

Scverians,  170. 

Severinus  among  the  Germans,  25.  His 
origin,  25,  n.  2.  His  labors.  26.  His 
miracles,  27. 

Sidonins,  63. 

Sidu-Hallr,  303. 

Sicgismund,  king  of  the  Bnrgundians, 
adopts  the  catholic  faith,  6. 

Sigfrid,  English  ecclesiastic,  291. 

Sigmnnd  Bresterson,  306. 

Sigtuna,  276. 

Sigurd,  295. 

Silvester  II.  (GeAcrt)  pope,  375. 

Simon  (Gauzbert),  bishop,  277. 

Simony,  in  the  Frank  church,  93.  With 
patronage  of  parochial  offices,  109.  In 
the  fouith  penod,  394. 

Skalholt,  episcopal  see  in  Iceland,  306. 

Skara,  in  West-Gothland,  292. 

Slavonians,  pagan  in  North  Germany,  84. 
Spread  of  Christianity  among  the,  315. 

Sopnronius  monk,  opponent  of  the  com- 
pact with  the  Monophysites,  178.  Is 
made  patriarch  of  Jeru.<^alcm,  1 79.  His 
circular  letter  expressing  Dyotheletism, 
179. 

Spain,  influence  of  the  churca  in  that 
country  on  the  State,  96.  Relation  of 
the  Spanish  to  the  Bomiah  church,  117. 
Benewal  in  that  country  of  the  contests 
of  the  Antiochean  and  Alexandrian 
schools,  156. 

Stefner,  missionary,  302. 

Stenkil,  king  of  Denmark,  292. 

Stephanus,  209. 

Stephanus,  leader  of  the  monks  in  favor  of 
image-worship,  220.  His  conduct  before 
the  emperor,  220. 

Stephen  n.,  pope,  71,  n.  2.  Solicits  the 
md  of  Pipin  against  the  Xongobards, 
119.  Arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of 
confirming  marriages  among  princes, 
120. 

Stephen,  president  of  the  sect  at  Qi-lefi^** 

Stephen,  Hungarian  prince,  333. 


Studius,  536. 

Sturm,  abbot,  73.  Founds  the  monasteries 
of  Hersfcld  and  Fulda,  73 — 74.  Labors 
and  death,  75.  Difficulties  with  arch- 
bishop Lull,  75,  a.  1. 

Sueno  (Sven-Otto)  son  of  Harold  Blaatand, 
290. 

Suicide,  judgment  of  the  church  on,  102, 
n.4. 

Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Clement  U.), 
378. 

Sun,  children  of  the,  587. 

Superstition,  promoted  by  the  clergy. 

Sussex,  Christianity  in,  22. 

Svidbert,  among  the  Boruchtuarians,  44. 

Symeon  (Simeon),  Sent  against  the  Fauli- 
cians,  248.  Becomes  head  of  the  sect 
under  the  nam«  of  Titus,  248.  His 
death,  248. 

Simeon,  monk,  421. 

Symeon  (Simon),  magister,  568. 

JtWEKdiifioLf  among  the  FauUcians,  265. 

ItVvoSog  'KEV'^kiiTT],  196. 

Svnods,  see  councils. 

Syria,  88  — 89. 

Sweden,  spread  of  Christianity  in,  291  — 
293. 


Talanos,  Spanish  monastery,  339. 

Tangmar,  priest,  408,  n.  2. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  22€. 

Tempcstarii,  429vn.  3. 

Thangbrand,  priest  from  Bremen,  296. 
Goes  to  Iceland,  303. 

Theoctista,  547. 

Theodelinde,  Longobardian  queen,  goes 
over  to  the  Cath^  church,  117. 

Theodemir,  abbot,  433. 

Thcodo  I.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  39. 

Thoodo  n.,  duke  of  Bavaria,  40. 

Theodora,  vicious  Roman  woman,  366. 

Theodora,  Greek  empress,  547.  Introduces 
image-worship,  548. 

Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pro 
motes  customs  of  the  Romish  churcn  in 
England,  25.  First  exercises  the  rights 
of  a  primate,  25.  Promotes  culture  in 
England,  152. 

Theodore  Abucara,  Defender  of  Christisn* 
ity  against  Mohammedanism,  88. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Fharan,  head  of  the 
Monothelite  party,  181. 

Theodore,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  19a 

Theodore,  presbyter,  defender  of  tne  gen- 
uineness of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  Arcopagite,  170. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Caria,  570,  n.  2. 

Theodore,  moftk,  547,  n.  1. 

Theodore,  protospatharius,  571. 

Theodoms  Studlta,  abbot,  against  the  hold- 
ing of  slaves.  On  the  difference  of  the 
image-controversies  of  the  earlier  times, 
198.  On  the  oecumenical  council  held  at 
Cotvstantmoi^\e  under  Irene,  228,  n.^  ^ 
AgaiBSt  lAoody  perso^ons  of  heretics, 
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255.  His  education,  536,  n.  1.  Contends 
in  favor  of  image-worship  against  liCO 
the  Armenian,  536.  llis  tendency  to 
sensuous  Realism  in  this  controversy, 
539.  Appears  anew  against  the  emperor, 
541. 

Theodorus,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  249. 

Theodosius  of  Ephesus,  214. 

Theodota,  536,  n.  2. 

Theodrad,  273. 

Theodulf,  archbishop  of  Orleans,  zealously 
promotes  the  cause  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, 125.  On  external  works,  131.  On 
pilgrimages,  132.  Against  private  mass- 
es, 136.  On  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
penitence,  139,  n.  7. 

Tneognist,  abbot,  565. 

Theophanes,  monk,  54^,  n.  1. 

Theophanes,  jurist,  550. 

Theophilus,  Greek  emperor,  546. 

TheophiliLs,  bishop  of  Caescrea,  347. 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  347. 

Theophilus,  protospatharius,  560. 

Theophylact,  see  Benedict  IX.,  375. 

Theophylact,  archbishop  of  Achrida,  565. 

Theotmar,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  319,  n. 
3. 

Thierri,  king  of  the  BurgnndiaQs,  33. 

Thietberga,  wife  of  Lothaire  of  Lotharingia, 
353. 

Thietgaud,  archbishop  of  Triers,  354. 

Thomas,  bishop  of  Claadiopolis,  enemy  of 
image-worship,  205. 

Thomas,  monk,  228. 

Thomas,  of  Neocaesarea,  Inquisitor  of  the 
Paulicians,  256. 

Thondraciafls,  (Sect),  588.  ■'  Their  doc- 
trines, 589. 

Thor,  idol-god  of  the  Normans,  295. 

Thorgeir,  priest,  304. 

Thorwald,  Icelander,  300. 

Thrand,  Norwegian  province,  298. 

Thrudpert,  37. 

Thurgot,  English  ecclesiastic,  292. 

Thuringia,  Boniface  in,  47,  48,  50.  Erro- 
neous teachers  there,  48. 

Thyra,  Harald  Blaatand's  mother,  288. 

Timotheos,  Nestorian  patriarcJi  in  Syria, 
89. 

Toqsure,  of  the  clergy,  106,  n.  1. 

Treuga  Dei,  (truce  of  God),  407. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  opposed  by  Moham- 
med, 87. 

Tudnn,  pfince  of  the Jlvares,  82. 

Tuggen,  34.      * 

Turholt,  (Thoroult),  monastery  in  Flan- 
ders, 277. 

Tnventar;  Slavonian  prince,  818,  n.  1. 

Tythes,  opposed  by  the  Sa^on,  76.  Laws 
respecting,  101,  n.  9.  . 

Tzamo,  256. 

U. 

»ic,  biehop  of  Augsburg,  405.  Canonized, 
447.  His  letter  (perhaps  not  genuine), 
to  Kicbolas  L,  on  celibacy,  411. 
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Unction,  extreme,  448. 
Unni,  archbishop,  288. 
Upsala,  central-point  of  pagan  worship  in 

the  North,  292. 
Urban  II.,  pope,  530, 
UzziBh,d85. 


Valombrosians,  419. 

Vassal,  vassalage,  influence  of  Chrisdanity 
on,  98.    Maximus  on,  171,  n,  2. 

Vice  domini,  101,  n.  4. 

Victor,  Roman  bishop,  347. 

Vilgard,  (Bilgard),  heretic,  602, 

Virgilius,  Bavarian  priest,  controversy  with 
Boniface,  63.  View  of  the  Antipodes, 
63.    He  is  made  bishop  of  Salsbnrg,  63. 

Vitalianus,  pope,  193. 


Wala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  351. 

Walafrid  Strabo,  440,  458,  472. 

Walcher,  515,  n.  6. 

Waldrade,  353. 

Waragians,  Norman  tribe,  387. 

Waraskians,  38,  n.  2. 

Wamofrid,  See  Faulus  Diaconos. 

Wazo,  bishop  of  Liege,  605.  His  condocfe 
towards  heretics,  6O64. 

Welanao,  (Wilna),  272. 

Wends,  spread  of  Christiaiiity  among  them, 
326. 

Weni!lo,6fSens,  4B9. 

Wenzeslav,  of  Bohemia,  322.  f 

Western  church,  history  of  its  development, 
4^6  «-  530.  its  participation  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Greek  church,  S61  — 553. 

Western  Sects,  593  —  597. 

Wibcrt,  archdeacon  at  Toul,  378. 

Wibold,  archbishop  of  Camliray,  410,  n.  3. 

Wichin,  bishop,  318. 

Wigbert,  among  the  Frieslanders,  43. 

Wigbcrt,  abbot,  74. 

Wilderod,  archbishop  of  Strassbure,  372. 

Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  baaishea,  labon 
in  Sussex,  22. 

Wilfrid,  preshyter,  24. 

Will,  free,  defence  of  Christiaoity  agaiosl 
Mohammedanism  on,  88. 

Willehad,  among  the  Frieslanders  and 
Saxons,  80.  In  Wigmodia.  Rome  and 
Afiemach,  81.  Is  made  bishop  of  Bto> 
men,  81.    His  death,  82. 

William,  abbot,  of  Dijon,  403,  419,  580. 

William  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Englaad, 
529,  n.  3. 

Willibald,  46,  n.  2,  50,  n.  1. 

Wiilibrord,  presbyter,  amons  the  Freisko- 
ders  and  Saxons.  43.  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  44.  In  Denmark  and  in  Heli- 
goland, 45.    His  death,  45 

Willimar,  34. 

Williram,  47. 

Wiltebure,  44. 

Winfrid,  See  Bomfiu». 
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Witiza,  king  of  Spain,  118. 

Witmar,  monk,  276. 

Wittekind,  79.    Conseqaences  of  his  rebel- 
lion, 81. 

Wittekind,  monk,  289,  n.  1. 

Wladimir,  Wassilj,  Russian  prince,  329. 

Wolfgang,  monk,  332. 

Works,  external,    Charlemagne  on,  131. 
False  reliance  in,  138. 
■  Wratislav,  duke  of  Bohemia,  322. 

Wulf,  See  Wulflach. 

Walflach,  Stylite,  28. 

Wolfram,  bishop  of  Sens,  among  the  Fries- 
landers,  44. 

Wulfred,  English  ecclesiastic,  292. 

Wnizborg,  bishopric  there,  55. 

Y. 

Yago  de  Compostella,  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  Spain,  394. 


Yarl  Hakon,  Goyemor  of  Harald,  296. 
York,  See  Eboracum. 
Yule,  festival,  294. 


Zacharias,  bishop  of  Anagni,  562. 

Zacharias,  archbishop  of  Chalcedon,  670. 

Zacharias,  pope,  56.  His  conduct  towards 
Adelbert  and  Clement,  0B.  His  conduct 
towards  Yirgilius,  63.  His  decision  on 
the  petition  of  Boniface,  that  Lull  might 
be  made  .Archbishop  of  Mentz,  67. 

Zacharias,  head  of  the  Paulicians,  250. 

Zephyrinns,  Roman  bishop,  347,  n.  3. 

Zoerard,  Polish  monk,  334. 

Zwentipolk,  (Swatopiuk),  Monrian  prince, 
317. 
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PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT  WRITEfiS. 


EXPLAINED. 


Acta  Sanctor.  edit  Bolland.  mens.  Septbr. 

T.  I.  f.  544.  p.  334. 
Adelmanni  ep.  Berengar.  ed.  Schmidt  p.  3. 

D.  505. 
Alcuin  epp.  cd.  Troben.  T.  I.  cp.  75.  p.  581. 
Berengar,  ep.  ad.  Ascelin.  in  operib.  Lan- 

franc,  ed.  D'Achery.  f.  19.  p.  510. 
Berengar.  de  sacra  coena  in  ed.  Yiseher 

p.  100.  p.  526. 


Libri  Carolin.  pag:  379.  p.  238. 
Phot  c.  Manich.  I.  c  7.  p.  23.  p.  262. 
Photii  epp.  in  ed.  Montac  ep.  113.  p.  559. 

cp.  118.  p.  569.    ep.  98.  p.  569. 
Rimberti  vita  Anschar.  in  Poetry  monmn. 

Germ,  hist  T.  II.  \  27.  p.  285. 
Theodor.  Stadit  Antiriinetes  IL  f.  84.  p.  533. 

ep.l51.  p.  545. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  TEXT. 
DionyB.  Areopag.  ep.  lY.  ad  Caimn  p.  184. 


EMENDATIONS. 


Alcaini  ep.  176.  p.  103. 

Alcuini  ep.  37.  p.  106. 

Alcuin  c.  Felic.  n.  f.  809.  p.  163. 

Berenpar.  de  sacra  coena  ed.  Vischer.  p.  36. 

p.  507. 
Martcne  ctDnrand.  Thesanros  noTOfl  aneo- 

dotor.  I.  f.  196.  p.  508. 


Michael  Psellns  diaXoyoc  vrepl  ivepyeiac 
Saifiovav  ed.  Ganlmin.  p.  9.  p.  589. 

Nicolaus  I.  ep.  2.  ad  Michaelem  III4ii  Har- 
duin.  concil.  V.  f.  125.  p.  502.  Petr.  Sic 
p.  60.  p.  255. 

^ot  c.  Manich.  L  22.  p.  120. 


PASSAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE. 


Genes.  19:  9.  p.  847. 

Exod.  20:  p.  207. 

Deateron.  25:  p.  61. 

Joshua  4:  p.  207. 

1  Kings  3:  p.  334. 

Psalms  18:  40,  41.  p.  129.    31:  p.  139.    68: 

30   p.  130.    115:  p.  185.    117:  p. 318,319. 

83:  1,  2.  p.  337.    97:  7.  p.  337.    82: 1.  p. 

348.  22:29.  p.  362.  37:27.  p.  416.   78: 

24.  p.  499.  39:  1.  p.  570. . 
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